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Botany. Borayy, deriving its name from the Greek word 
——— Busan, grass, is that branch of natural science, which 
Definition. teaches us the properties, relations, and general eco- 


History: 


nomy of what is usually called the vegetable or ip 
and which, at the same time, by presenting the in- 
numerable individuals of which this kingdom consists, 
in a form of arrangement that brings them easily 
within the reach of our comprehension, enables us in 
practice, both to designate them-by their proper 
names, and to avail ourselves of what is known con- 
cerning their medical or economical uses. 


_ History. 


That men were led, from the earliest times, to pay 
some attention to the herbs and ‘trees growing spon- 
taneously around them, is a circumstance so natural 
as hardly to require that we should say any thing in 
rea! of it. heir dependence on the vegetable 

ingdom for a part of their food, as well as their in- 
nate desire to improve their situation, could not fail, 
even in the least favourable state of society, to make 
them distinguish a few such plants as they had found 
to be useful, in order to their afterwards having re- 
course to them. And in proportion as civilization 
advanced, and property, now recognised, began to be 
put under the protection of law, the inducements to 
extend their discoveries in a branch of knowledge 
which promised to be of so much advantage-to them, 
would continue to multiply... A spirit of inquiry, 
provoked by. self-interest, and encouraged by. the 
prospect of security in what regards pessession, would 
begin to manifest’ itself. The ornamental and un- 
common, 2s well as the medicinal and more necessary 
tribes of vegetables, which are, of course, the first 
objects of attention in the earlier periods of society, 
would come, in process of time, to be sought after 
and cultivated; and the catalogue of discovery, which 
had hitherto consisted of little else than a few rude 
names, would gradually assume a more enlarged and 


interesting form. 


VOL.IV. PART I. 


-older date than the age of ‘Theophrastus. 


At length, when-a state of independence had se- 
cured to individuals a sufficient portion of unoccupied 
time, curiosity would naturally take a wider range ; 
and the sum of that knowledge, which till now had 
been chiefly the result of accident, or, at least, of a 
confined sort 6f observation, would receive frequent 


~ additions from. the labours of men, who devoted them-- 
selves, from choice, to the business of inquiry. New. 


plants would be collected; the habit and virtues of 
such as were already known, would be carefully ex- 
plored; and the result of these researches, being at 
length committed to writing, along with the facts 
and circumstances which had been otherwise brought 
to light, would constitute the first proper rudiments 
of botanical history. y 

Such, we have reason to believe, has been the usual 
progress of discovery.. And on looking back to that 
period in the history of nations, to which we are re- 
ferring, we accordingly find, that the degree to which 
those who enjoyed any facilities of study, had pushed 
their acquaintance with the vegetable kingdom, was 
often considerable. Among the Jews, for instance, 
Moses and Solomon, who lived comparatively in the 
infant state of science, bestowed much attention on 
plants; and by way of giving us som@, idea of the 
attainments which the latter, more -especially, had 
made in this sort of knowledge, it is said in scripture 
that ‘* he spoke of trees from the cedar in Lebanon, 
even to the hyssop that springeth out of the wall.’ 
Among the Persians, in like manner, Zoroaster, their 
celebrated lawgiver, was extensively conversant with 


botanical studies ; and the same may. be said of He-. 


siod, Solon, Pythagoras, and Crateras; but more par- 
ticularly of Hippocrates and Aristotle among the 
Greeks. 

Of botany, as a science, there is, however, little or 
nothing on record that has come down to our times, 
except a few fragments of a work of Aristotle, of an 
This ele. 
gant scholar, who was born at Eresium in the island 
of Lesbos, about $71 years before Christ, was the 
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Early his- 
tory of bo- 
tany. 


Lahours 
of Theo- 
phrastus. 
Born 
A.C. 371, 
Died 
A.C, 266; 
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place heretofore of genius and Jearning, improvement History. 


favourite disciple of Aristotle, a philosopher, whose 
ardent and comprehensive mind, had left scarcely any 
thing unexplored in the circle of the sciences. To 
the knowledge which he had derived from the lessons 
of such a master, as well as from the use of ,an inva- 
luable library, which that master, at his death, ‘be- 
queathed to him, as his successor in the Peripatetic 
school, Theophrastus added the result of much per- 
sonal observation. And when he was now advanced 
in life, and had thrown his materials into that form 
which appeared to him’ most eligible, he at length 
favoured the world with a philosophical work on his 
favourite subject, entitled wigs Quay soroginsy Or the 
History of ey The greater part of this publi- 
cation, into which he introduced a description of 500 
plants, is still extant; but as he adopted no better 


_ principles of arrangement than the variable ideas which 


soil, size, lactescence, and cecondmical uses suggest, 
its merit in these days is considered as arising chiefly 
from the sciéntific and classical views which it gives us 


- of the structure and general ceconomy of vegetables. 


Diosco- 
rides, 


About 400 years afterwards, he was followed in the 
same course of observation and study by Dioscorides, 


- anative of Cilicia, but of Grecian extraction. After 


_ having made several extensive journies through dif- 


Pliny. 
Gorn 

A. D. 20. 
Died 
A.D. 76. 


ferent parts of Asia, and spared no pains to get ac- 
quainted with the names and virtues of all the plants 
that were then known, this diligent botanist publish- 
ed an account of 600, distributed, from their officinal 
qualities, into the four classes of aromatic, vinous, 
medicinal, and alimentary vegetables. But ‘though 
his descriptions are accurate and more comprehensive 
than his predecessors, his-principles of arrangement 


are scarcely less objectionable ; and it may be added, 


that he wrote particularly with a view to illustrate 
the medical virtues of plants. 

The elder Pliny, who lived but a few years after 
Dioscorides, and who: ultimately fell a victim to his 
love of knowledge in an attempt to approach Motint 
Vesuvius immediately after an eruption, devoted; his 
attention, among other things, to plants. In the 
course of his History of the World, which may be 
viewed as a compilation of all that was known to the 
ancients on the subject of natural history, he has 


‘.given us some account of upwards of 1000 species. 


But, as we might naturally expect in a compilation 
from authors & various merit, his facts and descrip- 
tions are often inaccurate, and mixed with a good 
deal of extraneous. matter ; and his. whole work, so 
far as he treats of plants, is so devoid of order, that 
the only distinction which he makes use of is, the 
obvious, but very uncertain one, of trees, shrubs, 
and herbs, 

From the time of Pliny downwards, for the space 
of several hundred years, we scarcely read of any per- 
son who made a figure as.a botanist. ‘The study of 
the science. was either wholly neglected, or pursued 
only by afew insulated isdovdente without any ideas 
of method, or advantage from the labours of their 
predecessors. In Arabia, it is true, an attempt was 
made, about the close of the eighth century, to bring 
it into repute, by Serapis, Razis, Avicenna, and 
others; who, for this purpose, translated the writings 
of the.Greek authors, and made. various compilations 
from them. But, in the. western world, the birth- 

1 


of every kind was arrested; society was put back “~y—o- 
from its natural course, and a darkness that might 

be felt succeeding every where the ravages of those 

numerous hords of barbarians that poured in upon - 

the Roman empire, extinguished for ages the very 
glimmerings of science. It was only about the be- Modern 
ginning of the sixteenth century, that a taste for bo- er 
tany, keeping pace with the revival of learning, be- i: 
gan to be again cultivated: The works of Theo- 

phrastus, Pliny, Avicenna, and other ancient authors, : 


- were translated, and given to the public with the’ 


notes and illustrations of several learned commenta- 
tors. And, in the mean time, the stock of know- 
ledge contained in them was enlarged, and by de- 
grees reduced into a more convenient form by the la- 
bours of men who devoted themselves to the task of 
original observation. 

Otto Brunfels, a native of Mentz, who died in Brunfels. 
1534 at Berne, in Switzerland, where he had gone to Died 1534. 
practise medicine, was the person who may be said 
to have taken the lead in this respect, having publish-. 
ed, four years before his death, a work containing 
the fruit of his own researches, in two vols. folio,il- _ 
lustrated with cuts, which he entitled, Historia Plan- > ~ 
tarum Argentorati. A short while after, Hierony- Tragus. _ 
mus Bock, or Tragus, as he is generally called, a Born 1498. 
German, who was born in 1498, and died in 1554, Died 1554. _ 
published a history of plants in his Kreiiterbuch, into 
which he introduced pretty accurate descriptions. of 
800 species, arranged according to their habit, size, 
and figure, and accompanied with cuts; which, like 
those of Brunfels, are, however, rude, and such as 
might be expected in the infancy of engraving. Eu- Cordus. 
ricus Cordus, and his son Valerius, who were natives Born 1515. 
of Hesse, and nearly contemporaries of Tragus, were Died 1544. 
rather eminent for their labours in illustrating the 
descriptions of their predecessors, and more especial- 
ly of the ancients, than for adding to the sum of ori- 
ginal discovery. Leonard Fuchsius, however, a Ger- 
man, who was born in 1501, and-died at Tubingen; 
where he was professor in 1566,—Peter Andreas 
Matthiolus, physician at Siena, in Italy, who flou- Matthio- 
rished about the same time, and. had made the wri- lus. . 
tings of the Greek authors, but chiefly those of Dios- Dae 1500, 
corides, in a particular manner his study,—Rembert —"°¢ 1977 
Dodonzus, physician to the Emperor Charles V., Dodonzus. 
and latterly professor of botany at Leyden, where he me pe 
died in 1585,—Matthias de Lobel, physician to James: o : 

I. of Great Britain, —our countryman Dr'Turner, au- e Lobel. 
thor ofthe British Herbal,—and above all, the celebra- Leys 
ted Charles L’Ecluse, or Clusius, a Flemish botanist, initia. 3 
who, after travelling through many countries, with 
much risk, and more than one. serious: accident. to 
himself, from devotedness to his favourite pursuit, 
became superintendent of the, emperor’s gardens at 
Vienna; and towards the close of his life, which hap- 
pened in 1609, accepted of aninvitation to be professor 
at Leyden,—contributed, in a very eminent degree, 
by their own observations, as well as by the improve- 
ments which they made on the labours of preceding 
writers, to the advancement of the science. Botany, 
it is true, had not yet assumed any regular form ; 
and the histories of the plants which they published, 
consisted of little else than descriptions, more or less 


Fuchsius. 


History. 
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accurate, of so many unconnected But still 
the number ef these had been very much augmented, 
in consequence ‘of their diligence; for instead of the 
800 species, described by 'Tragus in 1532, we find, 
in the Stirpium Historia of Dodonzus, published a 
short while before his death, an account of 1330; 
and in the Rariorum Plantarum Historia of Clusius, 
which appeared not long aftery'taken in connection 
with the writings of De Lobel, we find descriptions 
of nearly 800 more. 

The work by which Fuchsius, who appears to 
have been a man of an acute mind, but not so conver- 


. sant with nature as Tragus, contributed most to ad- 


vance the interests of botany, was his Historia Plan- 
tarum, which appeared in 1542, accompanied with 
512 large and very excellent outlines, or shaded 
sketches of plants, taken chiefly from Brunfels. Mat- 
thiolus, on the other hand, besides publishing in 1548 
an elaborate edition of Dioscorides, with cuts, the 
merit of which may be estimated from its having been 
translated into different languages, and gone —— 
more than thirty editions, was the author of a work, 
entitled, ium de Plantis, which is also cha- 


. racterised by learning and ability. De Lobel, who 


was an industrious, but not a very discriminating, bo- 
tanist, wrote first in conjunction with Pena, a physi- 
cian in Provence, the Nova — Historia, con- 
taining descriptions, thou ten crudely enough 
expressed, of many new plants, discovered by them 
in the course of various jou in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Great Britain; and afterwards 
by himself, the Plantarum seu Stirpium Historia, 
which was published in 1576, and again republished, 
ina less detailed form, but with many additional cuts, 
borrowed: chiefly from the works of his contempo- 
raries, under the title of Plantarum Icones, in 1581. 
Dodonzus, besides being the author of the Stirpium 
Historia, above alluded tv, and of two or three other 
tracts of less moment, which it would be needless to 
specify, had the merit of benefiting the science, by 
introducing a peculiar style of neatness and accuracy 
in his figures, as well as in his descriptions; and so 
far as the labours of Clusius are concerned, we may be 


_ allowed to say, that while he evinced, in every thing, 
wwers of a superior mind, he both wrote more, and’ 


pushed his inquiries to a greater extent, and with much 


ter risk to himself, than any botanist of the age’ 


in which he lived. His various publications embra- 
ced some account of almost-all that was then known 
of the vegetable kingdom. But without specifying 
any of them, except the Rariorum Plantarum Histo- 
ria, already mentioned, which appeared in 1601, and 
the Plante Exoticw, which followed soon after, we 
shall content. ourselves with rather quoting what is 
briefly stated by Willdenow; the present able professor 
at Berlin, partly in the words of Tournefort, by way 
of giving some general idea of his toils and merit as 
a botanist. Being early drawn aside from the study 
of ‘the law, to which his parents had destined him, 
by an unusual fondness for botanical. pursuits, ‘ he 
undertook,’’ says this an, ‘* the most tedious 
and troublesome journies through Spain, Portugal, 
France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Germany, and 
Hungary. Inhis 24th year he already .became af- 
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fected with dropsy, but was cured by the use of 
cichories, recommended to him by the famous physi- 
cian Rondeletius. -In his 39th year, in Spain, he 
broke his right arm close above the elbow, falling 
with his horse; and soon after-he hdd the same ac- 
cident with his right thigh. In his 55th year, in Vi- 
enna, he sprained his left foot ; and = years after- 
wards dislocated his hip. This last dislocation was 
overlooked by his physician, and he had the misfor-, 
tune to walk for the remainder of his life on crutches. 
The great pain and difficulty he had thus to suffer 
when walking, prevented him from taking the neces- 
sary exercise, in consequence of which he was affect- 
ed with a hernia, obstructions in his abdomen, and. 
calculous complaints. Thus miserable and unhealthy, 
tired of the court of the emperor, where he had resi- 
ded for fourteen years past, and finding, besides, the 
superintendence over the gardens there too great a 
burden, he accepted, in the year 1593, an invitation 
as professor at Leyden, where he died soon.after.’? 
Having said thus much with respect to his history, 
he adds, ** Clusius was the greatest man of his age, 
and prosecuted the study-of botany with an enthusi- 
astic zeal, and a perseverance, which was not equal- 
led by any preceding philosophers, nor by any of his. 
followers. His works shew us the great botanist, 
and they will always remain valuable and indispensa-. 
bly necessary. The cuts annexed to them are neat,. 
the figures distinct, and his descriptions masterly. It 
was a pity that a man of so great merit should have: 
suffered so' much, andeven become the first martyr: 
for botany.’? C 
Another very eminent person:of this periods whom 
it would be unjust in us not to take particular notice 
of, both on.account of his vast acquaintance with 
every branch of natural history, and especially for 
the improvements which he had intended to intro- 
duce into the science of botany, was Conrad Gesner. 
He was born at Zurich in Switzerland, in the 
1516, and while he was yet hardly more than a 
discovered an insatiable desire for knowledge, and 
the powers of an almost universal genius, accompa- 
nied with an industry and perseverance which nothing 
could appal. Having been early accustomed by an 
uncle of the name of John Friccius, who had a similar 
predilection, to wander over his native mountains, and 
examine what struck him as new and unusual in the 
vegetable kingdom, with the eye of a botanist, he 
continued through life, amid innumerable other stu- 
dies, to bestow a more than ordinary attention on this 
favourite pursuit. Besides making himself familiarly 
acquainted with the flora round Lausanne, Basle, and 
Zurich, where he successively resided, he extended 
his researches by degrees over the rest“ of his native 
country, and particularly over the Alps; being in 
the habit, we are tald, of. making some botanical ex- 
cursion through one part or another of -it, almost 
every year. e likewise visited France and Italy: 
and wherever, in the course’of. his travels, he hap- 
pes to find -plants which he had not seen before, 
e delineated them, or endeavoured to have them con- 
veyed home and cultivated in his garden: ~ Havin 
in this way, or by the good offices of many who had 
heard of his singular merit, and admired him, pro 


History. 
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Gesner. 
Born 1516, * 
Died 1565. 
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.cured several hundred plants, which were not men- 


tioned by the ancients, nor by any preceding writer ; 


cand having also made numerous experiments to dis- 


cover their virtues, he was proceeding, with the aid 
of eminent artists, to prepare a work on the subject 
which might be worthy of the public eye. Unfor- 
.tunately, however, when he had got ready upwards 
“of 2000 very neatly executed figures, and was now 
alinost on the point of sending the fruit of thirty 
years labour and study to the press, he was seized 
with the plague, which was then raging at Zurich, 
and died soon after in his Museum, where he had 
been carried at his own desire, when he found his 
end approaching, in 1565; having only reached the 
age of 49, and being nevertheless, to use the words of 

ournefort, the father of natural history in all its de- 
partments. His MSS. relating tobotany, though com- 


-mnitted with particular directions to the charge of one in 


whom he reposed confidence, were never made public; 
and those elegant figures, which he had left for the 
purpose of illustrating his own works, were after- 
wards surreptitiously made use of in several instances, 
to adorn and recommend the publications of others. 
Instead, however, of tracing their fate, or of pronoun- 
cing any opinion upon what he did publish on the 
general subject of botany, which was not very consi- 
derable, we father hasten to add, that the prin- 


-cipal reason for our bringing -him forward so con- 


spicuously in this place, is, to present him in what 
will ever be an interesting point of view, as the origi- 


nal contriver of Y igre arrangement. In the year 


1560, this skilful observer, whom Haller elegantly 
characterises, when he styles him, vir animo, jars 
ingenioque pariter eximius, suggested that, in order 
to facilitate the study of botany, advantage might be 
taken of the parts of fructification. That he under- 
stood the doctrine of what is now called the sexual 
system, and the necessary connection which it 


_ supposes between the flower and the fruit, in order to 


Ceasalpi- 
nus. 

Born 1519, 
Jdied 1603,- 


the perfection of the latter, we are not prepared to 
say, because he never explained his ideas at any length 
to the public. But still he knew, what long obser- 
vation must have impressed upon his mind, that the seed 
was necessary to the reproduction of the vegetable, 
and was always preceded, in one form or another, by 
the flower. And as these parts, besides being of 
course the most essential and interesting, are at the 
same time possessed of considerable variety, he, na- 
turally enough, conceived that plants might be so 
distributed into groypes or classes, by characters 
drawn from them, as to be viewed to more advantage, 
and brought more readily under the command of a 
mind for any useful purpose, thanin the vague and in- 
pe way in which they had been hitherto treated 
of. 
Proceeding upon this idea, Dr Andrew Cesalpi- 
nus, a Florentine, some time professor of botany at 
Padua, and afterwards physician to Clement VIII. 
at Rome, made the first attempt at systematic ar- 
rangement. In his work De Plantis, published at 
Florence in 1583, he distributed the plants, which he 
has described in it to the number of 1520, into 15 
classes, of which the distinguishing characters were 
taken from the fruit. His classes were as follows: 
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1. Arbores, corculo-ex apice seminis. 

2. ..% .. corculo a basi seminis.’ 

3. Herbe, solitariis seminibus. 

4... . « solitartis baccis. 

5... . . « Solitariis capsulis. 

. . .  « binis seminibus. eee 

. binis capsulis. 

triplici principio, fibross. 

. . . + triplici principio, bulbosx. 

+ quaternis seminibus. \ 

. ..... pluribus seminibus, Anthemides. 
pluribus seminibus, Cichoracer. 

seu Acantacea. ; 

flore communi. 

.. . « folliculis. 

. . - + flore fructuque carentes. 


From this synopsis of the method of Czxsalpinus, 
it appears, that he set out by making a distinction, 
common enough long after his time, between trees 
and herbs: and that he distributed the species of the 
first grand division into two classes; oe as 
the corculum or germ is situated at the point of the 
seed, as in the oak, elm, ash, walnut, sumach, and 
cherry ;—or at the base of it, as in the fig, app tae 
marind, mulberry, fir, cypress, and juniper. ‘The spe- 
cies of the second grand division again he formed in- 
to 13 classes, according to the number of the seeds, 
seed vessels, and the internal divisions of their ca- 
vities. The third class, for instance, was made to 
consist of those plants which havea single naked seed 
only, as valerian, nettle, hop, and the grasses; the 
fourth, of those which have a single undivided berry, 
or pulpy seed vessel, with several seeds, as cucumber, 
honey-suckle, deadly night-shade, and briony ; and 
the 4 th, of those which have a single undivided cap- 
sule, or dry seed-vessel, as pink, primrose, .s 
wort, and the papilionaceous flowers. The sixth 
class, on the other hand, was made to consist of those 
plants which have two naked seeds; and the seventh, 
of those which have a twofold seed vessel, or, in 
other words, a seed vessel divided internally into two 
cells, as mercury, speedwell, agrimony,and the stellated 
flowers. The eighth and ninth classes were’ made to 
comprehend those plants which have'a triple seed ves- 
sel, or a-seed vessel divided internally into three cells; 
the plants of the former being more immediately dis- 
tinguished by their fibrous roots, as convolvolus, 
vik) and St John’s wort ;-and those of the latter 
by their having bulbous roots, as the tulip, hyacinth, 
narcissus, and other species of the liliaceous family. 
The tenth class was made to comprehend those plants 
which have four naked seeds, as rosemary and sage ; 
and the eleventh, twelfth, aud thirteenth, those which 
have several naked seeds: the ground of distinction 
among themselves being, that core ir ofthe eleventh 
class ‘lave what are now called’ radiant compound 
flowers, as camomile ; those of the twelfth, either 
what are now called semiflosculous, or discoid com- 
pound flowers, as succory, or’ thistle; and those of 
the thirteenth, such simple flowers as are common te 
allthe seeds, as flos Adonis, herb bennet, and cinque- 
foil. The fourteenth class was formed to include 
such plants as have several capsules, or cells of cap: 
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_ History. sules together, as anemone, poppy; and hellebore ; 


—v—" and the last comprehended the ferns, flags, mosses, 


and mushrooms. : 

Such was the method proposed by Casalpinus, in 
order to facilitate the study of the vegetable king~ 
dom : and as it was both the os — : of t 
kind, and likewise possessed of considerable merit, 
one should have thought that, on its being made 
known, it would naturally have drawn very general 
attention. ‘The fact was, however, otherwise ; for it 
ceased to be thought of almost as soon as it was pub- 
lished, And for a century afterwards, the science 
was indebted for its advancement, as heretofore, to the 
exertions of those, who employed themselves in dis- 
covering new plants, or in giving the world a more 


accurate delineation of the specific characters of such 


as were known. 

About the time when Czxsalpinus published the 
book De Plantis, containing his system, Leonard 
-‘Rauwolff, a celebrated German, who had travelled 
very extensively through Syria, Palestine, Mesopota- 
mia, Arabia, and Egypt, between the years 1573, 
and 1575, and who died in 1596. in the capacity of 
physician to the Austrian army, gave the public a 
very excellent account of his travels, embracing, 
among other things, descriptions of several rare plants, 
which he had gathered in them. 

Four years afterwards appeared a work in 2 vols. 
folio, entitled Historia Generalis Plantarum, in 


+ which an attempt was made for the first time, to com- 


bine the discoveries of preceding botanists, and to 
give some connected account of the whole. It had 
been chiefly compiled by James Dalechamp, a native 
of Caen, in Normandy, and physician at Lyons; a 
man of indefatigable industry, who had made it a 
leading subject of attention for thirty years, and who 
had himself gathered many plants on the Alps, and 
in Switzerland, as well as.in the contiguous parts of 
France, which he meant to describe in it : but as he 
was somehow prevented from going on with it him- 
self, the task of completing it was first committed to 
John Bauhin, whom we shall immediately have occa- 
sion to notice; and on his retiring into Switzer- 
land soon afterwards, on account of religion, to John 


. Molinzus, or Moulins, an accomplished physician and 


naturalist, who also resided at Lyons. It was not 
however published till after the death both of Mou- 


lins and Dalechamp ; and, of course, although it is 


doubtless a compilation of no small merit, so far as 
research and industry are concerned, it is not without 
much of that incorrectness and repetition which we 
might expect in a work that, besides being the first 
of the kind, and the production, too, of various au- 
thors, had not the advange of being finally com- 
eras and published under the inspection of any of 
them. 

Joachim Camerarius, a celebrated German, who 
had travelled widely through Italy, where he took 


» the degree of doctor of medicine ; and James Theo- 


dore 'Tabernemontanus, an ative of Deux Ponts, in 
France, the pupil of Tragus, and latterly physician 
to the Elector Palatine at. Heidelberg, contributed, 
about the same time with Dalechamp and Moulins, 
to promote the interests of botany by their valuable 
labours. The merit of Camerarius lay chiefly in his 


favouring the world with the Hortus Medicus et History. 
Philosophicus, a publication extracted for the most “~~ 
part from the a and MSS, of preceding botan- 

ists; but particularly from the MSS. of Gesner, 

which he had the good fortune to purchase along 

with his collection of cuts, to the number of 2500; 

and in his publishing new editions of the Epitome of 
Matthiolus, and of one or two other works, enriched 

with many excellent figures, partly executed by him- 

self, and partly taken from the collection of Gesner, 

and with much useful information as to the names, 

places of growth, and medical virtues of the plants, 

which were treated of in them. The merit of Ta+ Taberne- 
bernzmontanus, on the other hand, consisted in his la- montanus. 
bouring somewhat inthe way of Dalechamp, for thirty- Died 1599, 
six years, as we are informed by Haller, to prepare 

a general history of plants, illustrated with figures ; 

which he at length brought well on to a conclusion, 

though he lived only to publish the 1st vol. of it; the 

second appearing in 1590, under the auspices of Dr 

Nicholas Braun, who had made several additions to it. 

Nor can we forbear to connect with the memory of 

these two botanists, the name of a contemporary. au- 

thor, Dr John Thalius, physician at Nordhausen, who ‘Thatius. 
surveyed the Hercynian Forest with much attention, 

and afterwards communicated his discoveries in a 

treatise entitled, Sy/va Hercynia, which was first pub- 

lished along with the Hortus Medicus of Camerarius. 

Shortly after the time we are speaking of, Prosper 
Alpinus, an eminent Venetian, who was successively alpinus. 
physician at Venice and Genoa, and towards the close Born 1553. 
of his life, which happened in 1617, professor of bo- Died 1617. 
tany in the university of Padua, performed an accep- 
one service by writing on the plants of Egypt, a 
country which he had been led to visit, from attach- 
ment to his favourite study, and in which he had 
spent the greater part of four years. Our country- 
man Gerard, a native of Namptwich, in Cheshire, 

( it A ard. 
proceeded also with much diligence, and no small porn 1545. 
de of ability, to complete and publish his Her- Died 1607. 
bal, which was long after appealed to as a sort of 
standard book among English botanists; Pona, an pona, 
apothecary of Verona, in Italy, made that botanical 
survey of Mount Baldo, of which some account was 
first given to the world in Clusius’s history of plants, 
under the title of Iter Montis Baldi, inthe year 1601; 
and, to say nothing of several other sources of infor- 
mation, we may add, that botanical knowledge began 
about this time to receive very important accessions : 
from the reséarches of a few, such as Herrera, and frecrera, 
the D’Acostas, whom curiosity or interest had led to D’ 
visit the newly discovered countries of America and 
the East Indies. 

The most eminent botanists of this period, were, John ana 
however, doubtless, the two brothers John and Caspar 
Caspar Bauhin, natives of Lyons:. of whom. the Bauhia. 
former died in 1613, at Mumpelgard, as physician 
to the Duke of Wurtemberg ; and the latter in 
1624 at Basle, in Switzerland, where he had obtain- 
ed a professorship. ‘They both inherited from na- 
ture a strong predilection for the study of plants; 
and the effect which their skill and assiduity had 
eventually on the state of the science, was such, that 
Haller has dated one of the periods of its history 
from the time whea they flourished. John, the dis- 


Acostas, 


6. 
History. ciple of Fuchsius, trayelled widely through Italy, 
“——v~— Switzerland, and the contiguous parts. of France, and 
made several discoveries, Caspar, who was almost 
twenty years. younger, followed at some distance of 
time nearly in the same tract. “And after each of 
them had, in other respects, devoted the greater part 
of a long life to the examination of the vegetable 
kingdom, and had _maturely consulted the writings 
of their predecessors, they at length had the honour 
of completing, in the well-digested result of their re- 
pective labours, a more valuable present.to the sci- 
ence, than it had hitherto received from any two in- 
dividuals, * / : 
The principal work of John Bauhin, which was not 
however published till several years after his death, 
(though a Prodromus intended to convey some idea of 
its contents, made its appearance earlier) was an elabo- 
rate, General History of Planis, in 3 vols. fol. illustra- 
ted with cuts. And with respect to this work, we.can- 
not express our opinion better than in the words of the 
celebrated Haller, who, after glancing, in his Bibliothe- 
ca Botanica, at a few defects init, such as the wrong 
application of some of the figures, owing to the igno- 
rance of the editor Chabrzus, continues thus; “ Ve- 
rum cum istis mendis, vix imputandis auctori, bonus 
tamen et fidelis codex est, quem typis expressum ha- 
bemus ; et opusomnibus expensis, tamen hactenus sine 
pari. Plante numerosissime, plerumque bene de- 
scripte, cum collectis omnium scriptorum locis, non 
absque critico judicio, et in unum magno cum judicii 
acumine collecta, que ad eo tempora de plantis inno- 
tuerant. Eo opere Rajus plurimum. usus est, et non 
bene Bauhino exprobatur, novas plantas non continere, 
nam continet plurimas, et ex magnis illis generibus, 
parum hactenus excultis, quas vel ipse invenerat, vel 
gener J. Henricus Cherler. Rarumin eo vitium est, 
etiam in vasto opere, plantam eamdam duobus nomi- 
nibusrepetitam reperire. Varietates non amavit, con- 
fusas veterum descriptiones sagax evolvit, et, que 
extricare non poterat, intacta deseruit.”? ; 
Caspar Bauhin, on the other hand, besides impro- 
ving the nomenclature, and giving proofs of his skill 
as a botanist in some other valuable works, was au- 
thor of one in particular, in which he undertook to 
give an enumeration of all known plants, with the 
synonymes of preceding writers, accompanied with 
notes and observations of his own: and by the suc- 
cess which attended his endeavours, he gave a cer- 
tain form and consistence to the science, and was 
long after referred to as the guide of his successors. 
‘The work itself, which may be considered as an in- 
dispensable key to the writings of the older botanists, 
and was peculiarly serviceable, we are told, even to 
Linnzus, was the result of forty years labour, and 
ape at Basle in 1623, “under the title of Pinax 
theatri botanici, seu index in T) heophrasti, Disco- 
ridis, Plinii et botanicorum, qui a seculo scripserant, 
opera, plantarum fere sex millium nomina cum syno- 
aymiis et differentiis. A Prodromus of it had, how- 
ever, been Po aes at the same place in 1596, under 
the title of Phyto Pinazx. 'To what has been thus said 
with respect to the works of the younger Bauhin, 
we shall only subjoin, for the sake of information, 
the character given to him as a botanist, contrasted 
with his brother, by the very competent judge whom 
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‘at Altdorf as a proof of his ints. 


Cad 


we have just now referred 4o. His words are the fol- . History. 
lowing: “ Caspar Bauhinus, multis annis fratre suo Vv 
junior, (anno domum 1560 natus), et in re herbaria ~ _ 
zmulus, in Colligendo laboriosus, in iconibus feli- 
cior, plantarum numero superior, a discipulis et ab 
amicis multis omnino symbolis ditior, multo minus acuti 
vero judicii, in admittendis varietatibus, in repetendis 
cum diversis nominibus iisdem plantis facilis, in de- 
scriptionibus etiam minus accuratis, classium natura- 
lium minus studiosus, in eo nmiecum in felix, quod 
tempora sua cum anatome partiri sit coactus.”’ 
As to those botanists who were immediately pos- 

terior to the Bauhins, or who followed them at a 
greater distance for the space of more than half a 
century, it is not necessary that we should enter 
much into detail. Their labours, though useful, were 
not in general marked by any peculiar skill, or at- 
tended by any ve! icuuinible consequences. Adrian ; 
Spigelius, a See war Italian, who was nearly con: Spigelius. 
temporary with Caspar Bauhin, and had travelled bey etn 
widely through his native country in the disguise of P!e¢ 1625. 
a peasant, that he might have a better opportunity 
of exploring the vegetable kingdom, published a 
work of some value, entitled, In rem herbarium Isa- 
goge. Paul Reneaulme, a Frenchman, shortly after- Reneaul-_ 
wards produced a work of a similar nature, entitled me. 
Specimen Historia Plantarum, in which, besides in- 
troducing some good figures, he evinced a very con- 
siderable talent for observation and description, ta- 
king notice, among other things, of the inequality of 
the stamens, ‘ Basilius Besler, an apothe at Nu- Besler. 
remburg, with the assistance of his brother Hierony- Born 1607. 
mus, wrote about the same time, the Hortus Eystet- Died 1629. 
tensis, or, An Account of the Plants cultivated in the 
Bishop’s Garden at Aichstaedt in Germany, which, - 
after having been revised by the well-known Ludwig 
Jungermann, successively . professor at Giessen and 
‘Altdorf, was published at the expense of the bishop, | 
John Conrad de Gemmingen, in the most. splendid ' 
style ; the descriptions being illustrated by 265 beau- | 
tiful copperplates. _Jungermann himself, besides be- Junger- 
ing the editor of the work now mentioned, had the ™ann- 
merit of appearing in the character of an origi 
writer: For he composed a catalogue of the plants 
growing spontaneously round Altdorf, which was first 

ublished in 1615, by Caspar Hoffman, an acute and 
learded contemporary, who made several amendments 
on it; and-afterwards republished, about the year 
1646, under his own eye, with the important addition 
of those plants, among others, which were cultivated ” 
at that time in the university garden. He likewise 
wrote an account of the plants in the district of 
Giessen, which appeared under the title of Cornu- 
copia Flore Giessensis, proventu Spontaneorum Stir- 
pium cum Flora Altdorfensi nomine conspirantis : 
And to say nothing of his merit in preparing two 
other catalogues x Fee to'the plants growing round 
Leipsic and Frankfort on the Mayne, which were 
never published, he left behind him an Herbarium of 
no less than 2000 dried specimens, which still remains 
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In 1628, Guy de la Brosse, physician ’at Paris, Dela 
who had lately procured the establishment of the Brosse. _ 
royal garden there, from Louis XII1., produced the 4:D- 162 
first catalogue of the plants’ growing “in it. Seven 


2 
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History: yedrs afterwards, John Gernutus, who was also a 
—— T yeicit at Paris,published a work, embracing chiefly 
some account of plants which had been discovered in 
Johnson, . Catiada and the adjacent | -of North America. 
Died 1644, And. about the same time, as Johnson, and John 
Parkinson. Parkinson, apothecaries, and countrymen of our own, 
orn 1567. who had in other deserved well of the science, 
completed, each of them, a work of a general nature : 
That by Johnson, who eventually lost his life in the 
‘civil wars, in which he had the command of acompany, 
appeared under the title of The Herbal, or general 
eae of Plants gathered by John Gerard, enlar- 
ged and amended; and that by Parkinson, (publish- 
ed first in 1640), under the title of Theatrum Bota- 
tanicum, or an Herbal Extent. They were 
both the result of much industry, and formed, in the 
opinion of the best judges, an extensive and accurate 
2 compendium of all that was then known of botany. 

ontius. In 1642, Bontius, a Dutchman, who had long 
-D. 1642. practised medicine at Batavia, in the island of Java, 
published a book, entitled De Medicina Indorum, con- 
taining some account of various medicinal and aromatic 
plants of that part of the world, accompanied with fi- 
gures, among which we find, for the first time, a pretty 
good delineation of the tea shrub. Six years after- 
aullus. wards, Simon Paullus, professor at Copenhagen, a 
Born 1603- Jearned and entertaining writer, who had already fa- 
died 1680: | ured the world with a peculiar, but able, perform- 
ance, called Quadrupartitum Botanicum, in which 
plants were distributed alphabetically into four divi- 
sions according to the seasons of the year, prodiced 
his Flora Danica, the rudiment, if we may say so, of 
those greater works which have since appeared on 
the botany of Denmark. ‘The Historia Naturalis 
Brasilie, of Piso and Marcgraf, a work of consider- 
arcgraf. able information,—and the first catalogue of the plants 
xn 1610. Cultivated in the en which had been lately found- 
ied 1644. ed at Oxford by the Earl.of Danby, drawn up by 
the elder Bobart, were published in the course of 
the same year. And in 1651, appeared at length, 
the first Eu edition of Hernandez’s Natural 
i Hi. of Mexico, concerning which Dr Haller, in 
4D. 1651, the Bibliotheca Botanica, alrea 'y referred to, expreses 
1 i himself thus: ‘ Romz demum anno 1651, edita 
est Nova Plantarum animalium et mineralium Regni 
Mexicani historia; non quidem Fernandi longius opus, 
sed Epitome in x. libros a Nardo Antonio Reccho 
contracta et Latina versa.- Ipsum opus, et icones a 
Fernando paratz, in Monasterii Escurialis incendio 
perierunt. Hoc primum juste magnitudinis opus 
Americe calidioris thesauros Europzis aperuit. De- 
scriptio brevis, et non satis botanica; vires medice 
Paulo fusius tradite, icones non male, non tamen ut 
characteres speciérum agnoscas, nomina Mexicana. 
Plante ipse noblissime, medicate et cornariz, ple- 
reque ne hoc quidem zvo satis cognite. In uti- 
lioribus stirpibus Mayz, Aloe, auctor uberior est. 
Octo primi fibri ad rem herbariam pertinent, reliqui 
ad historiam animalium et minerarum.’ 
_ Ofthe remaining botanists of this period, extendin 
somewhat beyond the year 1670, which we have al- 
ready characterised, as one, of the least eventful pe- 
riods in the history of the science, we may take notice, 
in passing, of Joachim Burser, a native of Lusatia, 
and the pupil of Caspar Bauhin, who travelled widely 
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over Europé, and‘ made a very large ‘collection of History. 
specimens, which are still preserved at Upsal, where —ow 
a catalogue of them was drawn up by Peter Martin, 

about the year 1724, under the eye of Linnaeus; of 

John Loessel, professor at Konigsberg, who wrote a Loessel. 
synopsis, or enumeration of the mene growing wild Born 1607- 
in Prussia, which, though not ‘of any great import- Died 1655. 
ance in itself, became eventually the ground-work of 

a valuable statistical performance, the Flora Prussica 

of Gotsched, his sticcessor in the professorship ; of Gotsched. 
George Grisley, author of the Viridarium Lusitani- Grisley. 
cum; and of John Sigismund Elsholz, physician to glsholz. 
the Elector Frederic William of Prussia, who wrote Born 1623. 
the first catalogue of the plants that are indigenous Died 1688, 
in the Mark Brandenburg, which he published under 

the name of Flora Marchica.” 

There is, however, one botanist of this period, Jung. 
whom it would be a matter of injustice in us to pass Lr po - 
over slightly ; we mean Joachim Jung, a native of ae ae 
Lubeck, who was some time professor at Helmstaedt, 
and afterwards rector of the academy at Hamburgh, 
where he died in 1657. The merits of this gentle- 
man, if we look either to the powers of mind evinced 
by his writings, or the effect which these writings 
may be supposed to have had on the state of the 
science, provided they had been more extensively 
known and attended to, naturally single him out, 
among his contemporaries, as an object off notice. And 
we shall therefore not hesitate to quote, at some 
length, the opinion of two very competent judges 
with respect to him. Haller, to whose enlightened 
decision in these matters we have more than once had 
occasion to appeal, speaking of that part of his work, 
entitled, Doxoscopia Physic Minores, which treats 
of plants, expresses himself thus: ** Ostendit primus, 
ut puto, per exempla, arbores a réliquis stirpibus non 
bene divelli. Refutat discrimina a colore, sapore et 
odore sumta; prefert ea, que repetuntur a foliis: De 
nominibus critice agit, et multa eorum precepit, que 
Linnzus repetit. cta separat cognomines plantas, 
quarum fabrica diversa est, et in eo studio plurimum 
laborat, quo tempore nemo de his subtilitatibus que- 
rebat.”? Speaking afterwards of his Isagoge Phytos- 
copica, a work, which was first edited by Vagetius 
in 1679, he adds: * Pleno, etsi brevi compendio, 
novas dat definitiones partium plantz, et discrimina 
in quaque parte, ut in folio accurate definit, tum in 
caule, calyce. Flores nudos distinguit ab iis, quibus 
calyx est. In flore accuratior est, et plerasque natu- 
rales nuperorum classes previdit, stamina, ante Jun- 
gium neglecta, accurate secundum dotes suas omnes 
contemplatus: sed neque numérum neglexit. Ple- 
rosque flores isostemones esse vidit, Pe ioptcisones 
non ignoravit, neque syngenesiam ; sic in tubz, seu 
styli, numero, fabricam, cornubus curiosus est ; flores 
fructui incidentes et circumpositos, gymnomonosper- 
mos aut sexu distinctos minime pretervidit. Meritis 
ergo suis laudes, debet, que passim in eum profun- 


 duntur, etiam ex Brittania, in qua plurimum defini- 


tionibus Jungianis Rajus usus est.’”? Professor Wil- 
denow, the other botanist referred to, delivering his 
opinion substantially to the same purpose, says, “* In 
his works he shews a great and extensive knowledge 
of nature. His tee on the vegetable kingdom 
are just; and what he says on terminology, and on 
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the way of Czesalpinus, aceording as they are either History. 
of a re herbaceous ——o — by distribu: ——— 
ad he been situated more favourably for actin more ting those of the first division, their size, into the © 
tad soteay would perhaps have advanced at his three classes of trees, shrubs, and under shrubs. The Samen 
time as far as it is now actually advanced.” om of the second division, on the other hand, he arrange. 
ormed into 15 classes: of which the characteristic ment. _ 
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History. the genera of plants, is done quite in the manner of 
Reem Lideeuk Hid his works been better known, and 


Morison. 


Born 1628 
Died 1680. 


Plants, as we have before remarked, had been hi- 
therto chiefly treated of in a loose and uncertain way ; 
for the idea of systematic arrangement proposed by 
Czsalpinus, may be said to have died with him. To- 
wards the close of this Y 
was made to revive it by Dr Robert Morison, a native 
of Aberdeen. ‘This gentleman, having retired into 
France about the year 1650, after having borne arms 
as a royalist in the civil wars, was long superinten- 
dent of the garden then lately formed at Blois, by 
Gaston, Duke of Orleans: and on the restoration of 
Charles the II., being recalled by that prince to Eng- 
land, he was first appointed one of his physicians and 
botanist royal, witha salary of 200 per annum, and 
afterwards elected professor of botany at Oxford ; in 
which capacity he died in 1683. While he was in 
France, he made several botanical journies through 
different parts of that country at the expence of his 
patron, which served to enlarge his acquaintance with 
the vegetable kingdom very considerably: and by 
improving the opportunities which he enjoyed in a 
more especial manner, as superintendent of the well 
furnished gardens at Blois and Oxford, of examining 
and comparing a great number of plants, both fo- 
reign and indigenous, in the various stages of their 
growth, he became a better judge of their affinities 
than any preceding naturalist. He had particularly 
made the fruit a subject of investigation, and bein 
at the same time well acquainted with the use which 
Czsalpinus. had made of it as a systematic writer, he 
endeavoured, in the formation of his classes, to im- 
prove upon his ideas, and borrowed the more essen- 
tial characters of arrangement from this part of the 
vegetable also. His system, of which the professed 
aim, as we learn from the title of his great work, as 
well as from what he has said in. the preface to. 
it, was to bring plants together, as much as possible, 
according to their natural affinities, comprehended 18 
classes, and was.as follows : 4 


periods however, an attempt ° 


distinctions were taken from the number, figure, and 
substance of the fruit ; the disposition of the flowers ; 
the presence or absence of the downy crown of the 
seed, termed pappus ; the lactescence or milkiness of 
some plants; the number of the petals; and the habit, 
port, or general appearance. The fourth class, for _- 
instance, was made to consist of those plants which 
are climbing, and have a pulpy fruit of the berry or 
apple kind, as passion-flower, Leiouiyi and cucumber ; 
the fifth and sixth classes, of those which are 

bearing, the ground of distinction between them be- 
ing, that the former have a legume or pod, without 
a partition, as the pea kind, and the latter a siliqua 
or pod, with a partition, as mustard, and wall-flower ; 
the seventh class, of those which have a tricapsular, 
or three-celled fruit, and six petals, as the liliaceous, 
or bulbous rooted tribe ; and the eighth, ofa variety 
of plants, which are brought into a sort of arrange- 
ment according to the number of cells in the fruit, 
connected with the number and disposition of the pe- 
tals. The ninth and tenth classes were made to com- 
prehend the plants with compound flowers; the ground 
of distinction between them being, that those of the 
former, which aretermed corymbiferous, (their flowers 
growing in clusters like ivy berries,) as tansy, fe- 
ver-few, and wormwood, have neither a pappus nora 
lactescent stalk ; while those of the latter, as hawk- 
weed, dandelion, ragweed, and thistle, have either the 
one or the other. ‘The eleventh class again was made 
to include the plants which are denominated culmife- 
rous, that is to say, the grasses, and such as are allied 
to them, having a single seed in each flower; andthe 
twelfth, those which are called umbelliferous, having 
two naked seeds joined at their origin, and flowers 
consisting of five petals, which grow in an umbel ; 
the thirteenth class, those which have a tricoccous, 
or triple-like capsule, as spurge; the fourteenth, 
those which have four naked seeds and one petal, as 
the rough leaved tribe; the fifteenth, those that have 


saree” ty Lignosa, phaes several capsules, as peony, house-leek, and water- 
SETAE see tet suffrutices lilly; and the sixteenth, those which have fruit of 
! : ar os cal aga ae the berry or apple kind, but are not climbing, as 
ES le nina deadiy night-shade, arum, and cyclemen. The two 
ict ai si a last classes were formed so as to comprehend what. 
ef ny tdlopelnee are called the cryptogamic plants; the ferns being re- 
oR a HA anumero capsularein dicte, ws eeewi = p cates erie ee ee 
rg pes lt OE era) Of the method of arrangement thus devised by Mo- _ 
i. Se culmifere seu Rahgegeee ; pati Pepa tert gone we ats eg 
wires meaner any Se OR by him in an enlarged edition of Brunyere’s Hortus 
13. : osha tricocce. : Blesensis,or'catalogue'of plants growing in the gar- 
AAs Se Ne oe galeate. den at Blois, which he published im 1669. But the 
rd Pos By ae ae work into which he introduced it fully, and in its 
Lov inke sp ane bacciferz, pier perfect ene eee ea 
Up ce a BS eae. of which the second vol. in fol. (for the first, contain- 
eee hheterocle ing the trees, shrubs, and under shrubs, was somehow 


From this outline of Morison’s system, it appears, 
shat he set out by distinguishing plants somewhat in 
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never published, ) appeared in 1676, during hislife time, 
and the third in 1699, a considerable time after his. 
death, under the care of. James Bobart, the garden- 


__ History. er’s son at Oxford, who had made vary great additions 
“—v— toit. The system, however, did not find many; on 
its becoming known, who were disposed to act upon 
it; and a little reflection may indeed satisfy any per- 
; son who understands the principles of arrangement, 
that it is of too,involved a nature, and admits of too 
great a variety of character, tovallow it to be of ge- 
neral_use, But whatever may be thought of the merits 
or defects of the system itself, it will not be denied, that 
the author did.a considerable service to botany as a 
science, in having brought the subject of methodical 
distribution, again into notice. And as'to what con- 
cerns his labours in other respects, we may safely 
add, that while his great work, the Plantarum His- 
toria Universalis Oxoniensis, referred to. above, was 
received at first as a highly important acquisition, and 
is ‘still looked. upon) as ‘a valuable performance, the 
treatise which he wrote on the umbelliferous plants, 
will ever remain.a flattering testimony to his powers 

of discrimination. “j 
OF the contemporaries and. immediate’ successors 
of Morison, the greater part did not avail themselves 
of the advantages of method, but laboured’ rather to 
promote the interests of the science in the way hither- 
_ Sterrebech. to,pursued.) Francis Van Sterrebech,a clergyman at 
Died 1684 A ntwerp, wrote a treatise of some value on the mush- 
_ Maurice — yoom tribe. Maurice Hoffman, son of Caspar already 
Hoffman. mentioned, and successor to Jungermann in the pro- 
fessorship at Altdorf, was author, among other things, 
of two pretty able statistical surveys, <a lore Alt- 
dorfine: Dekcie Sylvestresy which appeared in 1662, 
F and the Montis Mauritiani in Agro Leimburgensium 
\ Vicinue que descriptio Botanica, which followed in 
Menzel. 1694. Christian Menzel, a native of Brandenburg, 
Born 1622. and physician to Frederic, the First, king of Prussia, 
Died 1701. 4 man of great learning, and particularly eminent for 
his skill in the various languages, besides writing on 
the flora round Dantzic, and describing some plants 
which he had. gathered in the course of his travels 
among the Alps and Apennines compiled a pinax in 
the manner of Bauhin; which was published in 
1682, under the title of Index Plantarum Multilin- 
guis ; the name of eath plant: being expressed in Ger- 
man, Dutch, French, Spanish, Gases Hunga- 

rian, Polish, Danish, and Arabic. 

Peter Kylberg, a Danish botanist, wrote about the 
same time, onthe flora of his native country. James 
i: Breynes, a merchant of Dantzic, but of Flemish ex- 
Born 1637. traction, who was extremely fond of botanical pur- 
Died 1697. suits,described, inthe Lxoticarum Stirpium Centuria, 
a work illustrated by’ accurate and very beautiful 
plates, which he published at his own expense’ in 
1678, and in the Prodromus rariorum Plantarum, 
which was given to the world after his death, by his 
son; John Philip, physician at Dantzic,: a consider- 
able nefmber of rare plants, which he had either found 
cultivated in fe sea or had procured through the 
good offices of his numerous correspondents. 

eteiier Jacob Barrelier; a Frenchman, and Paul Boceo, or 

) Bern 1634, Sylvius, as he was afterwards called, a Sicilian, the 
q one a Dominican; and the other a Cistertian friar, 
travelled widely through France; Italy, Switzerland, 

and the adjacent countries; and thereby at. length 
procured, in the result of their respective researches, 

a valuable accession of discovery to the science. The 
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work containing the discoveries of Barrelier, was not, History. 
indeed, brought before the public till the year #714, ““V—~ 
when it was edited from his manuscripts by the ce- 
lebrated Anthony de Jussieu, professor of botany at 
Paris, under the title of Planta per Hispaniam et 
Italiam Observate. But the discoveries of Sylvius, pocco, or 
on the other hand, appeared first in the Destriptiones sylvius. 
‘antarum rariorum, Sicilia, &c. which was publish- Born 163s. 
ed at Oxford, under the care of Dr Morison in 1674, Died 1688. 
and were afterwards given more in detail, and with 
important additions, in a work entitled, Museo dt 
piante rare della Sicilia, Maltha, Italia, e Francia, 
which came out under the author’s own eye at Ve- 
nice in 1697. 

Olaus Rudbeck, the eldet, professor of botany 

at Upsal, whom Haller styles Virwm vasti ingenii, 
et in magnis operibus, pertinaciter laboriosum, be- 
sides writing some other things’of less moment, em- 
ployed himself many years, in concert with his son 
and successor in the’ professorship, in preparing’ a 
work of great labour in twelve folio volumes, which 
he entitled, Campi Elysii. But when it was now on 
the point of being completed, and a considerable 
part of it was even ready for publication, he had the 
misfortune to lose it almost wholly, along with his 
Herbarium, and about 10 or 11,000 elegant cuts, in 
the’ fire that, in 1702, laid that city in ashes; a cir- 
cumstance which appears to have hastened his death, 
as that event’ took’ place within a few monthis after. 
' Henry Van Rhude Van Drakenstein, a gentleman 
‘who has a‘claim to be mentioned with’ particular ho- 
nour among the botanists of this period, availed him- 
self of his situation ’and influence as governor of the 
Dutch settlements in the East Indies, to collect a 
great many rare plants of that part of the world, and 
‘especially of the Malabar coast, where he had his 
principal residence. Of these he procured very beau- 
tiful drawings by the first artists whom he could find 
in India; and Pravin at the same time spared no 
trouble or expense to get them accurately examined, 
and to ascertain what was known to the natives with 
regard to their medicinal and ceconomical uses, he 
returned at Iength to Europe with the design of lay- 
ing the fruit of his labours before the world in a 
style of magnificence worthy of the subject. On 
his artiving and settling in his native country, accord- 
ingly, he submitted his own manuscripts, and those 
of his Indian assistants, to the inspection of men of 
ability, wyom he employed as editors ; and with their 
aid he succeeded so well, that between the year 
1676, and the tinie of his death, in 1691, he was 
enabled to publish ten folio volumes, and’ two more 
being added shortly afterwards, completed his design, 
and thereby put the world in full possession of’ the 
Hortus Malabaricus, a work on exotic botany, which, 
if we look either to the information-contained in it, 
or to the singular elegance and accuracy of the platés 
by which it is illustrated, is perhaps the most splendid 
and valuable which has hitherto appeared. 

John Commelyn, professor of botany at Amster- sohn 
dam, besides drawing up a catalogue of the flora of Commelyx. 
Holland, and’ taking a principal share in conducting Born 1629. 
the publication of the preceding work, by furnishing Died 169% 
it with’synonymes and a commentary, pursued other- 
wise nearly the same course of study with Van Rhude, 
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Olaus 
Rudbeck. 
Born 1630. 
Died 1702. 


Draken- 
stein. 

Born 1635. 
Died 1691. 
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its author; for he added, like him, to the knowledge 


" of exotic plants, by describing in the Hortus Amstelo- 


Paul Her- 
man. 

Born 1640. 
Died 1695. 


Sherrard. 


~ 


Caspar 

Gommelyn. 
porn 1667, 
Died 1731,: 


Plunkenet. 
Born 1642. 
Died 1706. 


Petiver. 
Died 1718. 


ritis: 
Born 1665. 


‘Died 1721, 


damensis, a considerable number which were at that 
time cultivated in the botanical garden there, and 
which’ the extensive connection & his countrymen 
with the East and West Indies had enabled him to 
procure. Dr Paul Herman, a native of Saxony, con- 
tributed likewise to promote the same object. | For 
in consequence of a long residence in Ceylon, and af- 
terwards at the Cape-of Good Hope, as a physician, 
he had an opportunity of making a very large and 
valuable collection of rare plants, which he brought 
with him to Leyden, where, on his return to Europe, 
he became professor of botany. Of these, part were 
enumerated in his catalogue of the plants growing in 
the botanical garden at Leyden: Others were de- 
scribed in the Paradisus Batavus, a work edited by 
Sherrard, in 1698, which had been designed to con- 
tain an account of many unknown plants of different 
countries, accompanied with plates, but which the 
author did not live to complete. And, to say no- 
thing of a multitude of specimens which he left be- 
hind him, without being able to. make any use of 
them, those which he gathered in Ceylon, more par- 
ticularly, were first described by himself in the Mu- 
seum Zeylanicum, another posthumous, and therefore 
incomplete publication, but illustrated with beautiful 
engravings 3 and have since that time been ably cha- 
racterised by Linnzus, into whose hands they came 
along with the original plates, in his Flora Zeylanica. 
With the names of the three preceding botanists, we 
may here connect that of Caspar, nephew of John 
Commelyn, and successor to him in the professor- 
ship at Amsterdam ; for, although a little posterior to 
them, he directed his attention chiefly to the same de- 
partment of botanical knowledge ; and is known, both 
as the author of the Flor@ Malabarice, or General In- 
dex, to the Hortus Malabaricus, and as the editor of 
the second volume of his uncle’s great work, the Horlus 
Medicus Amstelodamensis. Nor can we forbear to 
mention, with due praise, the more diversified and in- 
defatigable industry of Dr Leonard Plunkenet, physi- 
cian in London, and inspector of the Royal Garden at 
Hampton Court, who died in 1706; for by gathering 
from every quarter, he became possessed of many 
plants, both foreign and indigenous, which were not 
known to any other botanist of his time. His Herba- 
zium is even supposed to have consisted of no less than 
8000 specimens; and of these, part were described by 
him in various publications, which evince great indus- 
try, but in which it is a matter of regret that, from his 
want of systematic skill, he did not turn his mate- 
rials to the best account. James Petiver, an opulent 
merchant of London, and Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, who was nearly contemporary with Plunkenet, 
and a great lover of natural history, published also a 
good deal on plants, but with a similar defect of me- 
thod: and to say nothing of the labours of some 
others, Rodolf Camerarius, professor at Tubingen, a 


man of no ordinary genius, who was born in 1665, _ 


and died in 1721, was engaged, about the same time, 
in making the first experiments on the sexes of plants. 
« Experimenta fecit,”? says Haller, “ in floribus 
Ricini et Mayz ; et semina detractis staminibus steri- 
lescere reperit, ut ompino in antheris sexumt,mascu- 
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lum posuerit. Plantas masculas feminas, et andro- 
gynas constituit, has numerosissimas.”’ 
While, however, the greater part of Morison’s 
contemporaries, and of those who succeeded him, for 
the space of about thirty years, were thus svecapeg. | 
the interests of botany im the less scientific way o 
their predecessors, as above stated, there were a few 
of them, and these, too, of no uncommon fame, who, 
in pursuing the same object, endeavoured, like Mo- 
rison, to combine the advantages of method with dis- 
covery. Herman, for instance, whose merits in an- 
other respect, we have just now taken notice of, con- 
trived a system, which was made known to the pub- 
lic in 1696, a year after his death, by Zumbac, ha- 
ving the fruit and flower, and occasionally the exter- 
nal appearance, for its basis. It does not appear that 
he acted on it himself, and we have accordingly rather 
classed him with those who did not take advantage 


Bint ; ry 


Herman’s 
method. 


of method ; but the plants in the academical garden . 


at Leyden, were arranged according to it by his sue- 


cessor in 25 classes; four of them being made to . 


consist of trees, and the rest of herbs, which were 
again distinguished under the threefold division of 


herbs with naked seeds, herbs with seed-vessels, and 


herbs with petals: And this was the beginning of 
systematic botany in Holland. Another botanist of 
this period, who studied,-in advancing the science, to 
unite the advantages of method with discovery and, 
description, was Augustus Quirinus Rivinus, pro- 
fessor at Leipsic, where he died.in 1722. This gen- 
tleman, who appears from his. writings, to have pos- 
sessed an original and superior way of thinking, con- 
ceived the design of preparing and publishing a series 
of engravings illustrative of all the known species of 
plants, accompanied with short descriptions; and by 
way of introduction to the accomplishment of it, he 
submitted to the public, in 1690, a method of his 
own contriving, which he purposed to follow in the 
distribution of them. Before his time, it had been 
the aim of all systematic writers to follow nature, 
and to arrange plants, as much as possible, accordin 

to their affinities; a circumstance which, though it 


Quirinus 
Rivinus. 
Born 1652. 


Died 1722, | 


doubtless gave a more pleasing cast to their systems, . 


made them at the same time less easy in practice, 
from the multiplication of character. Quirinus per- 
céived this; and being of opinion that an arrange- 
ment purely artificial would answer the purpose bet- 
ter, ** he renounced the pursuit of affinities, and was 


Rivinus’s ~ 
arrange- 5 
ment, 

’ 


the first,”? to use the language of Mr Milne, “* who . 


set about a method, which should atone, by its faci- 
lity, for the want of numerous relations, and-natural 
families.”? Instead of the fruit, which had been hi- 
therto used, and which possessed less variety, he 
made choice of the flower, as the ground-work of 
his system; and neglecting the hackneyed distine- 
tion of trees and i as marring the uniformity of 
his plan, he distributed all plants into 18. classes, the 
characters being taken from the number and regula- 
rity of the pm His system was as follows: 


Flores Regulares. " 


1. Monopetali. _ 
ye Dipetali. ; 
3. Tripetali. 

4, Tetrapetali, 


ts 
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tion by travellingy he resigned. his living about the History. 


5. Pentapetali. a 
6. Hexapetali. 
7. Polypetali. , 
Flores Compos'ti. 
8. Ex floseulis regularibus. 
_ 9. Ex flosculis regularibus et irregularibus. 
10. Ex flosculis irregularibus. 


Flores Irregulares. 
11. Monopetali. 
12. Dipetali. 
13. Tripetali. 
14. Tetrapetali. 
15. Pentapetali. 
16. Hexapetali. ; 
17. Polypetali. | 
18. Flores incompleti—kmperfecti. 


The subdivisions, to the number of 91, were found- 
ed on the character of the fruit, according as it is na- 
ked or contained in a seed vessel, the latter being far- 
ther distinguished according as it is dry or fleshy. 
Proceeding upon this met! od, which, though dif- 
ficult in practice, from the variations in the flower, 
is, of all others, the most simple. Rivinus, agreeably 
to his original design, prepared a series of yery excel- 
lent engravings, accompanied with short characters, 
part of which were published the same year, part in 
the following, and part in 1699. Being however un- 
equal to the expense of such an undertaking, he was 
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trate more than the plants with irregular monopeta- 
lous, irregular tripetalous, and irregular tetrapeta- 
lous flowers; and to finish plates, which were not 
however used till a considerable time after his death, 
for those of the irregular hexapetalous order. The 
system, thus imperfectly acted upon by the author 
himself, was fully introduced by Heucher into his 
Hortus Wittenbergensis, in 1711, and was afterwards 
adopted by many of the German botanists; and we 
may be/allowed to add, that whatever may bethought 
of it in other respects, it has the merit of originality, 
and may be considered as the first specimen of a pure- 
ly artificial system. 

Along with Rivinus, we might have here taken 
some notice of Christopher Knaut, a German, author 
of an Enumeration of the Plants growing naturally 
routid Halle, in Saxony; of Peter Magnol, profes- 
sor at Montpelier, author of the Botanicum Mons- 
pelieuse ; and of one or two other writers of inferior 
note, who were advocates for system. But without 
enlarging on what concerns their histories, we rather 
hasten to observe, that the two systematic botanists 
of this period, who deservedly rose superior to all 
their contemporaries, and whose various and enlight- 
ened labours had by far the most extensive and last- 
ing effect on the state of the science, were Ray and 
Tournefort. They were both men of very eminent 
talents, and indefatigable industry. 

John Ray, our countryman, not less known for his 


9g, piety and amiable manners, than his learning, in which 


. he excelled all preceding botanists, was born at Black 
Notely, in Essex, in 1628. After passing through 
a course of preparatory study in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Re took orders in the church, and was 
some time settled as a clergyman in his native county : 
but having resglved to gratify his thirst for informa. 


at length obliged to desist, without being able to illus- _ 


~ species and varieties. 
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time of the Uniformity Act, which we are told was 
disagreeable to him, and afterwards spent some time 
in visiting different parts of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Sweden, and Italy, where he paid the 
greatest attention to all natural productions, and par- 
ticularly to plants. He had already begun. to shew 
himself in the character of an author, by publishing, 
in 1660, while he was yet a resident in Essex, a cata- 
logue of the plants growing naturally round Cam- 
bridge, digested in the order of the alphabet ; 
and in. 1670, some time after his return from 
the Continent, having added much to his previous 
knowledge of the Flora of England, by repeated ex- 
cursions through various parts of it, he proceeded to 
publish a wok ona larger scale, entitled Catalogus 
Plantarum Anglie, et insularum adjacentium, tunc 
Indigenos, tunc in agro cultas comprehendens. 
Three years afterwards he favoured the world with 
his Topographical, Moral, and Physiological Obser- 
vations, : in the course of a journey through the 
low countries, Germany, Italy; France, containing, 
among other things, an account of many plants ga- 
theret by him, which are not indigenous, or, at least, 
which were known at that time to be indigenous in 
England; and having thus committed himself to the 
public, both on the subject of native and foreign bo- 
tany, he continued through life to make it his lead- 
ing object to render what he had begun as perfect as 
eeiabte. In 1688, accordingly having now extend- 
ed his excursions into the more distant parts of our 
island, and discovered a great many new plants, especi- 
ally in Scotland, he published an Aopentix to his Eng- 
lish Flora; and two years afterwards he republished 
the whole, with an account of 250 additional plants, 
under the title of Synopsis Methodica Stirpium Bri- 
tannicorum, regard being had in it, as we shall have 
occasion to remark shortly, to the first edition of his 
system. Nor was he less diligent in the mean time in 
gathering materials from all quarters, to augment his 
catalogue of exotics ; for besides extracting whatever 
was to his purpose from the writings of the older bo- 
tanists, he availed himself of the discoveries of his con- 
temporaries duly as they came before the public, and 
was thus at length enabled to give it to the world, in 
1694, in a very enlarged form, under the title of Sy/- 
loges Plantarum extra Britanniam Nascentium. 

The work, however, by which Ray evinced at once 
the immense extent of his learning and research, and 
conferred the most signal advantage on the science, 
was his General History of Plants, which may be 
considered as a systematic enumeration, accompanied 
with descriptions and remarks, taken chiefly from the 
authors whom he had consulted, of the plants men- 
tioned in the preceding synopsis, together with such 
as were discovered down to 1704, the year before his 
death, amounting on the whole to no less than 18,655 
The first vol. in fol. appeared 
in 1686, the second in 1688, and the third, embracing 
the later discoveries of Rheede, Herman, Sylvius, 
Plumier, Camellus, Tournefort, and others, in 1704, 
the year above referred to ; and were justly received 
by the world as constituting the most learned, judi- 
cious, and elaborate history of the vegetable king- 
dom, which had hitherto been offered to them. 

Having said thus much with regard to the labours 
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and merits of Ray in other respects, we now add, that 
the improvements which he tried to introduce into the 
science of botany, as a systematic writer, were not 
the least interesting part of the service which he ren- 
dered to it. In his earlier publications, he had adopt- 
ed no better mode of arrangement than what had been 
commonly followed before his time, the order of the 
alphabet. But as it is natural, to: suppose that a man 
of his luminous understanding coulis not advance far 
in his multifarious labour, without seeing the neces- 
sity of introducing some more scientific method, so 
we find, that on the publication of Morison’s system, 
his thoughts, which had been already occasionally 
occupied with the subject, were turned to it with 
still greater interest. And two years.after, that isin 
1682, he accordingly ventured to. propose a system 
in the manner of Morison, whom he acknowledges as 
his leader, haying the fruit, flower, and external ap- 
pearance, forits basis, and comprising 25 classes, which 
were as follows : 


1. Arbores. 

2. Frutices. 

8. Herbe imperfecte, 
4. ... . flore carentes. 


5...» capillares, 

6. - stamine. 

EM es semine solitario. 
pe umbelliferz, 

ea caae verticillate. — 

BOs alle asperifoliz. 

US OR epee stellate. 

CAG Rarer pomifere. 

13. ... . bacciferz 

3 Nera multisilique. 

15. . ... « monopetale. uniformés. 
BGs. hibits: 8) Bialhe cane difformes. 
aclu tk 3 tetrapetale siliquis majoribus. 
Metre rgeeaen py a siliquis.minoribus. 
5 Snes papilionacez. 

BQ asta pentapetale. 

24 or ae cerealia. 

22, ..... « gramina, 

Pion olor "date ramines, 

24, .... . bulbose. 

25.5./% 


. « bulbosis affines. 


This method, however, he continued for many 
years, while he was engaged in preparing his great 
work, the General History of Plants, to alter and 
improve, so as to give it quite a new form: and.in 
1700 -he at length published his corrected edition. of 


it, which was made to comprehend all plants, in 33_ 


classes ; 27 of them being composed of herbs, and 
the rest of trees, in the following manner : 


1. Herbe. submarinz.. 


2... «. fungi. 
eer ae musci. 

il auste capillares, 

BS vine ds apetale. 

6. . «.. « planipetale. 
7. «+ « « discoider. 
8. 4 + » » corymbiferz, 
9. 2 6 » capitate, 
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10. Herbe 
Bt etc Xs 
VST k ata te 
oh re ae 
Ades ai cer é 
Dae tes 
16. 


solitario semine. _ - 

umbelliferz. re 

stellate. 

asperifoliz. 

verticillate. 

polysperme. 
miferz. 

. bacciferz. 

- multisilique. 

- monopetale. 

- di-tripetal. 

siliquose. 

- . + leguminose. 

PODS Da Bip? 

orifere, 

staminz. 

+ «+ anomalz, 

27. ¥ . » arundinacez. 

28. Arbores apetale. 

29... . « fructu umbilicato, 

30,6 e,+5. + » + nonwumbilicate. . —, 

BL, ie) sip cen ep ICG cia 

B26 scsi oie a) Silignoso. 

33... . . anomale. 


From this synoptical yiew of Ray’s method, it 
will,be seen, that he derived the characters of his 
classes, generally speaking, from.the habit of plants ; 
their greater or less .degree of perfection; their. 
place of growth; the number of. their seed-lobes, 
or seminal leaves, petals, capsules, and seeds; the 
situation and disposition of their flowers, flower cup, 
and leaves; the absence or presence of the buds, 
flower cup,.and petals; the substance. of the leaves 
and fruit ; and the difficulty of classification in cer~ 
tain cases, where there is a want of allied character. 

The first four classes of the herbs being. what.he 
termed without flowers, were made to consist Of sub- 
marine plants, sida Seger and of the mushrooms, 
mosses, and. ferns, e remaining 21 classes. of the. 
herbs being what he termed flower bearing, were 
again. subdivided according to the number of the. 
seed lobes, or seminal leaves, the plants of the first 
19 being denominated dicotyledones, and those. of the. 
two following monocotyledones. The fifth class be. 
ing the first of the dicotyledones division, was made 
to consist of such plants as are without petals, as. 
glasswort pellitory, plantane, and nettle; the sixth 
was-made to consist of such as have compound ligu-- 
late, or strap shaped flowers, as hawk weed, and nip- 
plewort.; the seventh and eighth, of such.as have. 
compound radiant. flowers, the ground of distinction, 
being, that,the seed in the,one case is crowned with 
a pappus, as in. starwort, and ragweed,—and in.the: ~ 
other, is without it, as in feverfew, and ox eye; the 
ninth, of. such as have.compound flowers, swelling out: 
in the manner. of a head, as thistle, and burdock; the- 
tenth, of such as have one naked seed under.each. 
flower, as»valerian, and fumatory ;,the eleventh and 
twelfth, of such as have. two naked seeds, those of 
the former being what are known by. the name of the 
umbelliferous, as hemlock,——and those of the latter by: 
the name of the stellate, or star like plants, as woods-__ 
roof, and ladies bed straw ;, the thirteenth.and four- 
teenth, of such.as have dane naked, seeds, the ground. 
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History. of distinction being this, that in the former, the leaves 
—y Ea eae Se alternately or irregularly on 


the stem, as in comfrey, and borage,—and, in the 
latter, they are placed opposite by pairs, while the 
flowers are, at the same time, for the most part in 
whorls, as in sage, and rose ; the fifteenth, of 
such as have more than four naked seeds, as crow- 
foot, and cinquefoil ; the sixteenth and seventeenth, 
of such as have a pulpy fruit, or seed vessel, the fruit 
in the one,case resembling an apple, as in melon, and 
in the other, a berry,.as in night-shade, and,briony 
the eighteenth, of such as have many distinct capsules, 
or dry seed vessels, as houseleek, paony, and helle- 
bore; the nineteenth and twentieth, of such as have 
a single capsule, the flowers of the former being mo- 
nopetalous, as in fox. glove, and those of the latter di- 
petalous, or tripetalous, as in Enchanter’s night- 
shade, frog’s-bit, and water soldier; the twenty-first, 
of such as-have a single capsule of the podikind, 
with four regular petals, as mustard ; the twenty- 
second, of such as have a single capsule of the pod 
kind, with four irregular 8, as the pea; and 
the twenty-third, of such as have a single capsule, 
but with flowers of five petals, as lychnis, and saxi- 

e. 

he twenty-fourth class, which is the first. of the 
monocotyledones «division; was made to: comprehend 
the Jiliaceous plants ; the twenty-fifth the grasses ; 
the ground of distinction between them being chiefly 
this, that the latter are apetalous, have a jointed 
pi stem, and a single naked seed under each 

wer. 

The twenty-sixth class was,subjoined to the flower- 
bearing herbs, under the denomination of anomalz, 
as a sort of heterogeneous appendix. : 

The seven remaining ¢ were formed so as to 
comprehend all the trees and shrubs; the palms, 
which are monocotyledones, being included in the 
twenty-seventh. And the trees and shrubs which 
have more than one cotyledon, in the XXvili. XXiX. 
XXX. Xxxl. Xxxii, or Xxxili. according as they are 
apetalous, as the hazel ; bear fruit, that is umbilicated, 
or with a pit in the top of it, as the pear and goose- 
berry : not umbilicated, as the apricot and orange 3 
have a seed vessel that is dry, but not of the pod kind, 
as elm, ash, and maple ; or one that, besides being 
dry, is of that kind, as broom and laburnpm ; or can- 
not be easily reduced under any. of ‘the preceding 
classes, and are therefore térmed as in the xxvi. class 
of the herbaceous plants, anomalous. The charac- 
ters of the subdivisions or orders, which are no less 
multifarious than those of the classes, were taken 
from the qualities of plants and their place of growth, 
the figure of the stem, the number, situation, sub- 
stance and division, of the leaves, the situation and 
disposition of the flowers and flower cup, the num. 
ber and 
shape of the fruit, We may farther add, that. the 
characters of the genera, as defined-by Tournefort, 
were for the most part admitted. va 

The system of Ray in its improved form, as we 
have thus given it in detail, was not acted on by 
himself ;. for it was the fitst edition of it, as we have 
already observed, that was introduced -by him int 
his Synopsis 5. afterwards, with a.few variations, int 


larity. of the petals, and the number and 
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his General History.0f Plants. But it.was edopted 


by Sir Hans Sloane in his Natural History of Jas —v—~ 


maica ; by Dillenius, who added the twentieth class, 
and made some other improvements on it in his Synop- 
sis of British Plants ; by Martyn in his Catalogue 
yf the Plants which grow naturally in the neighbour- 
ood of Cambridge, to say nothi 


of others. And 
although we are not disposed to deny that jit .is less 
ole to practice, on account of its intricacy, 


spplice 
than some which have been proposed since, we»must 
yet maintain, that, while it argues the author’s very 
extensive and accurate acquaintance with the affini- 
ties of vegetables, it affords avery interesting and 
profitable subject..of speculation. to.a philosophical 
mind: And .a competent judge ‘has accordingly 
said, ‘that, viewed as an attempt to. investigate 
the order of nature, its merit is great and conspicu- 
ous, The 1, 3,.4,.6,:11, 12, 13, 14,016, 21, 22, 
and .25 classes, are true. natural assemblages; and’ 
consequently, to, such as are already masters of the 
science of plants, no plan of arrangement affords 
equal pleasure with that of Ray. The order of na- 
ture, where it could be traced, is carefully pointed 
out; and the .affinities. of. plants delineated with a 
masterly, hand.’?. We need scarcely add, that Ray 
was long a fellow of the Royal Society. 


Joseph Pitton, or Tournefort .as he is commonly Tourne- 
called from .the,name of his. patrimonial estate, the fort- 


other great systematic botanist of this period, whom Di 
we mentioned, was,born at Aix in Provence in 1656 ; 
and, like Ray, devoted himself, from his.earliest years, 
and with, the most laudable and enterprising curiosity, 
to the study of plants. He had been originally des-. 
tined by his:parents for the clerical profession ; but 
as the bent of his genius began to. be daily more evi- 
dent, and it was found, im the course of his education: 
at school, that the time which should have been 
devoted to the, classics, was often spent in roving 
through the fields.and admiring the beauty and rich- 
ness of the vegetable kingdom; the design was re- 
linquished, and he was at length permitted to give 
his undivided attention to his favourite pursuit. 
Having made himself familiarly acquainted’with the 
flora round Aix, and of the nei hbouring Alps, he 
went in 1679 to the university of Mcateciiens When 
he had spent some time there in medical studies, he- 
set out on a long journey of discovery among the 
Pyrenean mountains, and through the north eastern 
part of Spain ; in the course of which he was twice 
plundered by the Miquelots, and once nearly crushed 
to.pieces by the falling of a.precipice, In veference- 
to one,of these incidents, we find his: biographer 
Jussieu saying, “* Ut erat: conpore validus, sitis fa- 
misque patiens, ac coeli tempestatibus assuetus, aviis 
dum. sese locis inhospitisque: facilius committit, in 
montanos -_predones incidit, qui excussa.sarcina ubi 
nihil preter aliquot herbas siccaset panem subnigram. 
invenere, spoliatum reliquerunt.’’ 

On his return to,Montpellier, he proceeded,:.with 
little delay, to his, native city ;,and from thence ex- 
tended his researches with the,same ardent spirit of 
curiosity, through Provence and Languedoc. -Hav- 
ing now: procured a well-stored) herbarium, and. re- 
duced it.into.a proper form, he betook himself, with 
the conscious Pend aa of, one: who -possessed the 
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History. treasure which he set most value on, to Paris, the 


natutal place of resort to genius and science ; and 
venturing, on his arrival, to introduce himself to Cres- 
\- centius ea at that time physician to the queen, 
and professor of botany, he soon contrived to re- 
- commend himself so much to his notice that he was 
placed, in the course of the year 1683, over the royal 
garden as his substitute ; and proceeded from that 
moment to discharge the duties of his office with 
unbounded applause. : ; 

Having at length established his reputation, and 
shewn, by a display of superior ability, that he was 
capable of not merely justifying, but of going far 
beyond the opinion which had been formed of him ; 
he was sent, in 1688, by the recommendation:of his 
patron, at the king’s expence, into Spain and Portu- 
gal, and afterwards into Great Britain and Holland, 
on journies of discovery. .And in these, his success 
was so great, that, besides augmenting his own know- 
ledge very much, he was enabled, on his return, to 
enrich the garden with a large and valuable. accession 
of plants. 

In 1692, he had the honour of being elected a 
member of the Academy of Sciences; and his fame 
continuing in the mean time to spread in consequence 
of the publications which we are to notice hereafter, 
he was, in 1693, admitted unanimously, and with 
the most gratifying tokens of respect and approba- 
tion, into the faculty of physicians at Paris. 

". "Two years afterwards, he set out from the east 
ona voyage, which, like his preceding travels, was 
Hara 8 by the order and at the expence of 
Louis XIV.; for in the dedication of the Latin 
version of his Institutions to that monarch, a little 
before he set out, we find him saying beautifully 
enough, but with some mixture of flattery, ‘ Jussu 
hoc Alpium juga, Pyrenzarum saltus, Hispaniz re- 
cessas, ericata oe Britanniz colles, et Belgii 
prata peragravi; plantarum genera formasque in- 
spexi; vires et potestates exploravi, ne quid, quod 
salutiferum homini foret, posset te regnante preteriri. 
Et quoniam tot peregrinationibus meis, fortuna tua 
non unprosperos exitus dedit, alias mihi subinde, et 
multo remotiores infungis, ut nulla pars terrarum 
expers sit tue singularis in populos tibi commissos 
cure, atque Gallorum vel saluti, vel gloriz Orientalis 
etiam plaga deserviat.’? In this scientific mission he 
was accompanied by Dr Andrew Gundelsheimer, a 
very zealous German botanist, whose herbarium is 
still preserved at Berlin, where he founded the pub- 
lic garden ; and by a French draughtsman of great 
eminence, named Claude Aubriel: and, so extraor- 
dinary was the diligence which he used during the 
two years he was with them in the east, that he not 
only traversed the Grecian Archipelago and Thrace, 
but the shores of the Euxine Sea and the northern 
districts of the Lesser Asia, as far as the confines of 
the Persian empire ; and then returned by a different 
route through Galatia, Mysia, and Lydia, to Smyr- 
na; and from thence, home: being only prevented 
from pifiting Egypt and Syria by what he had heard 
of the prevalence of the plague in them. 

On his settling again at Paris, he was raised to 
the dignity of knighthood ; both asa reward of past 

“gnerit,. and an incentive to future: exertion ;» and 


being at the same time honoured with an ample fame, History: 
the correspondence of the most eminent among his 
contemporaries, as well as: placed in a favourable. 
situation, he set himself with becoming zeal, to ar- 

range the'vast stock of materials which he had co]- 

lected, and turn ‘his knowledge to some good ac- 

count. ve ; 7 j 

Unfortunately, however, while he was thus enjoy- 
ing the most flattering prospect of still greater ho- 
nour and usefulness ; and had even gone far, we are 
told, in preparing some valuableworks for the : 
an accident happened which cut short the period of 
his life, and deprived the world of what they had a 
right to expect from his well proven abilities : For, 
as he was one day passing along a narrow street in’ 
Paris, he was thrown against a wall by the impulse 
of a waggon, or some deter carriage in'rapid motion, 
with such violence, that blood immediately gushed’ 
from his mouth ; and the contusion having at length 
terminated in consumption, he was catried off by 
; in the course of a few months after, in the year. 

708. bes ae 
Such were the general features in the life of 
Tournefort, as a traveller and practical botanist ; 
but in order to our having an adequate idea of his 
merit, we must farther attend to him, for a little, as 
a writer. His premature death, as we have just now 
remarked, prevented him from laying the valuable 
result of his researches before the world to the ex- 
tent which*he had designed ; so ‘that, with the ex- 
ception of ‘some papers in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and his Voyage to the Levant, 
which is a miscellaneous publication, we have only. 
two works of his which are entitled to notice; the’ 
Histoire des Plantes, qui naissent aux environs de 
Paris, avec leur usage dans la Medicine, which was 
published in 1698 ; and his Institutions, which ap-’ 
peared first in French, in 1697, under the title of 
Lilemens de Botanique, ou Methode pour connoitre 
les Plantes, and afterwards in Latin, in 1700, under - 
the title of Institutiones ret Herbari@. ~~ 

With respect to the first, we need only observe,° 
that though it contains descriptions of séveral new 
plants, and is otherwise characterised by the author’s 
usual ability and accuracy, it was chiefly designed 
to facilitate the study of botany among those who 
attended hislectures. The second, however, which 
requires to be more particularly noticed, as being 
the work which established his fame, and procured 
him long’a sort of empire over this department of 
science, was published with the view of introducin 
no less than a completely new and universal plan o 
arrangement and reform. 

The method which he adopted in it, and accord- 'rourne- 
ing to which he distributed all the species of plants fort’s ar- 
which were then known, together with part of his rangement. 
own discoveries, had the form of the corolla for its 
principle.» It admitted a distinction between trees 
taken in connection with shrubs, on the one hand, 
and undershrubs and herbs on the other; and com- 
prehended 22 classes, which were as follows. 


Herbe et Suffrutices. 


1. Floribus monopetalis campaniformibus. 
2, .. . s . infundibuliformibus et rotatis. 


BOT 
- 8) Floribus anomalis.’ 4 


dy a ess » monopetalis labiatis. 


Sv... « polypetalis cruciformibus. 


Gx hase (eum: aeroeNsdle, 

Ye On oars Lt ema 
Bie A Se ys Cearyo is. 
HOES a's "EY cctatibsdentecr 
10)... ss. ae 2 © papilionaceis. 
dbepier ed Ligh De exe. anomalis.:- 
12). 4. + flosculosis. 

13. 4... . semiflosculosis. - 

L4igis cart 09 radiatis.. ° vas 

15. . . apetalis et stamineis. 


16. Qui ‘floribus carent et semine donantur. _ 
17. Quorum floreset fructus conspicuidesiderantur.: 


Arbores et Frutices. 
18. Floribus apetalis. ¢ 


19. ....4.. samentaceis, . 
20, . «+.» monopetalis. . 
QI]. 2's oe» TOSACEIB: 

22, . «. +» papilionaceis. . 


From.this synopsis of Tournefort’s method; it: will 
be seen at once, that. the characters of. his classes 


were derived in the most simple manner, from the 


presence and form or absence of the corolla; and we 
may gather-from his. work, that he was led to prefer 
this principle of distribution, though a» good deal ar- 
tificial, from the facilities which it afforded of rea- 
dily distinguishing one plant from another : for while 
we find him, after some discussion to this purpose, 
laying it down as his first maxim, in systematic bo- 


tany, that classes are to be established on the flower 


alone, we find him adding, with ae to those me- 
thods which had been proposed before his time, and 
which generally aimed at being agreeable to the or- 


-der of nature, ** Studiosos enim,ex: quo Parisiis. doceo, 


has addiscere non posse neque iis uti ad plantas ex- 
tempore dignoscendas, nisi intra spatium plurium an- 
norum sepenumero cognoyi.””. As to the classes them- 
selves, it will be seen, that of the 17 comprising the 
herbs and undershrubs, the 4 first were made to: con- 
sist of such as have a monopetalous corolla, the 
ground of distinction between them being, that the 
corolla, in the first case,.is bell shaped, as in deadly 
night shade and bell flower,—in the, second, © fun- 
nel or wheel shaped, as in auricula, viper’s grass, 
borage, and. loosestrife,—in ‘the third, of various 
forms, andsuch as cannot be brought under any one de- 
nomination,.as arum and foxglove,—and in the fourth, 
lipped or gaping, as in balm, sage, and lavender. 
The seven following classes were made, on the 
other hand, to consist of such herbs or under shrubs 
as.have a polypetalous corolla,—those having it in 
the form of a cross, as cabbage, shepherd’s purse, 
and lady’s smock, being comprehended’ in the 5th 
class,—those having it in the form of a rose; as pop- 
py, water lily, hellebore, and. pzony, in the 6th,— 
those having it rosaceous, but Lostent in the mode 
of a parasol or. umbel,, as -parsley, hemlock, and 
lovage, in the 7th,—those having it pink-like, the 
claws of the petals being universal be 5 as carna- 
tion, lychnis, and sea pink in the sth, —those having 
it in the form of a-lily, as tulip, and hyacinth, in the 
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9th,—those having it papilionaceous, or butterfiy- History. 
like, as the pea kind, in the 10th,—and those which ““—v—-~ 


cannot well be reduced under any one denomination, 
in the 11th. The three next classes were made to 
consist of such herbs and under shrubs as have com- 
und flowers, that is several monopetalous florets 
included in the same flower cup,—those of the 
12th class being distinguished by their florets be- 
ing all tubular, as thistle, burdock, and centau- 
y—those of the 13th, by their florets being all 
ligulate, as dandelion, goat’s beard, and succory,— 
and those of the 14th by their florets being tubular 
in the centre or disk, and ligulate in the circumfe- 
rence or ray, as starwort, ragweed, bear’s foot, and 
golden rod. The three last classes of the herbs and 
under shrubs were formed so as to comprise such as 
are without petals,—those having stamens, as blite; 
pellitory; ai the grasses, being included in the 15th, 
—those having no evident stamens but evident seeds, 
as the fern tribe, in the 16th,—and those having nei- 
ther evident stamens nor seeds, that is to say, the mos- 
ses; mushrooms, or sea weeds, whose parts of fructi- 
fication were not then detected, so far as they are now, 
in the 17th. 
- Of the five remaining classes, comprehending the 
trees andshrubs, the 18th wasmade inversely to consist 
of such as-are apetalous, as the ash, box, and fig,—the 
19th; of such as have their flowers disposed in a ca- 
thin, or elongated scaly receptacle, as the hazel, and - 
alder,—the 20th, of such as have a monopetalous co- 
rolla, as jasmine, liliac, and holly,—the 21st and 22d, 
of such as have a polypetalous corolla, the ground of 
distinction between them being, that the corolla, in 
the one case; is rose-like, as in +h orange, apricot, and 
cherry; and in the other, is papilionaceous, as in 
broom, acacia, tamarind, and laburnum. 

The subdivisions or orders, to the number of 122}; 

were'established chiefly, we may add, by characters - 
taken from the pistillum-and-the fruit. 
- Such: was the celebrated system of Tournefort ; a 
system which had no sooner been made public, than 
it was received almost every where on the Continent 
with marked approbation, and began to shew itself 
immediately in the happy effects which it-had on the 
labours of his contemporaries: Nor did it cease for 
many years to be the most prominent ; and was at 
length only eclipsed and allowed to fall into disuse, 
through the superior merit of the Linnzan method. 

Great however as were the advantages arising from 
the system of Tournefort, it was not even in this way 
that he did most service to the science, or gained his 
best claims to the gratitude of posterity. That dis- 
tinguished botanist introduced, in another respect, a 
new ra in the history of arrangement. Before his 
time plants. had been, for the most part, described 
merely as species, or at best as species. distributed 
into comprehensive classes and sections upon some ge- 


-neral principle.. Tournefort perceived the advantage 


of adding a new step in the process, and of form- 
ing them into intermediate groupes, and adopted an 
idea long ago thrown out by Gesner, and recom- 
mended by Vabius Colonna, a celebrated Italian, who 
died in 1648. He accordingly proceeded to make use 
of characters, taken from the flower and fruit, and 
occasionally, though seldom, from other parts of the 
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plants, for the formation of genera, upon a very ex- 
tensive scale. ‘The improvement which he thus in- 
troduced into the science appeared so considerable, 
that it. was immediately adopted generally by his 
contemporaries, and "has been: gratefully acknowled+ 


ged ever since. And an author, whose opinion should 
a 


ve great weight, -has lately expressed himself on 
the subject, in the following manner: * The first 
greatand successful attempt to define the genera of 
plants, was’ made by Tournefort; and in this- his 
transcendant merit will ever be conspicuous, though 


‘his system of arrangement should be entirely forgot- 


ten. Not that he has excelled’ in herbal definitions, 
nor built all his genera on sure foundations ;' but his 
figures, and his.enumerations of species under each 
genus; show the clearness of ‘his conceptions; and 
rank him as the father of this branch’of botany.” 
The science having’ been ‘thus: put’ upon a’ better 
footing,» in consequence‘of the ideas‘ of method sug- 
gested by the botanists-just’ now, mentioned, and’ at 


the same time enriched by the fruit of their labours, . 


began to be cultivated with: still:greater interest. | Fa- 
ther Plumier, a native of’ Marseilles; adopting ‘the 
system of Tournefort, with whom he was‘contempo- 
rary; made three voyages to Aimerica and the West 
Indies, in order to examine’the animal and vegetable 
productions of these parts: and so well did he ac- 
complish the object which«he' had: in view, that, be- 


sides leaving behind him -a numerous collection of 


Sis Hans 
Sloane, 
Born 1660. 
Wied 1753. 


plants, drawings; and MSS. which are ‘still preserved 
in the national library at Paris, he had an opportu: 
nity, during his lifetime, of favouring-the-world with 
several excellent publications, the last of which, on the 
filices or ferns of America, is stillyregarded as’ the 
best on the subject. 

Hans Sloane, an Irishman, but of ‘Scotcly extrac- 
tion, who-had studied’ medicine in’ France, and was at 
a later period ‘of his life created a baronet, and raised 
to the presidency of the’ Royal’ Society, in. compli- 
ment-to his merit, madea voyage to the same quar- 
ter, in capacity of physician to the Exrl of Albe- 
marle, governor of the British West Indiam islands. 
Availing himself of the opportunity givenhim by the 
Earl’s touching at Madeira, Barbadoes, Nevis, and St 
Christophers, he collected several’ plants of these 
islands ; and on his» arrival at Jamaica, he laboured 
with so much zeal.to procure and discover specimens, 
that on his return 'to Europe, three years afterwards, 
he brought along with him an herbarium of no less 
than 800. Thesehe first enumerated) with the addi- 
tion of their synenymes, | in’) a catalogue which was 
published in 1696; and afterwards described and il- 
lustrated with plates ia the order of Ray; im his Na+ 
tural History of Jamaica, the first vol. of which ap- 
peared in 1707, and the’ second: in’ 1727.' Nor ‘can 
we forbear to-add; that this very eminent naturalist, 
who was a lover and patron of science: in' alleits 
branches, and: distinguished by a peculiar suavity 
of manners; continued: through the course of a long 
life to foster merit, and to gather from all quarters 
whatever was curious, or tendedto throw: s upon 
the animal and mineral, as well as the vegetable king= 
doms. This: invaluable collection, together’ with 
bis hbrary, he bequeathed at his:death, which took 


< 
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plate in 1753, to the British Museum, to be kept in 
trust for the use of the public. : 
Louis Feuillée, too, a Franciscan friar, and member 
of the Academy of Sciences, a man of superior abili- 
ties, having gone a few yearsafter Sloane to the same 


cae, 


Feuillée, 


part of the world, travelled long, at the expence of - 


the king of France, in the West Indies and South 
America. The-object: of his laborious and widely 
extended researches there, was no doubt very much 
physical and mathematical; but he also paid a great 
deal of attention to the vegetable kingdom, collecting 
many plants which were unknown at that timé in 
Europe, in the course of his travels, more especially 
along the maritime districts of Chili and Peru. And 
by communicating his discoveries to the public in 
1714 and 1725, in a register of his proceedings entt- 
tled, Journal des Observations Physiques, Mathema- 
tiques et Botaniques, faites par ordre du Roi, sur cotés 
Occidentales de l’ Amerique Meridionale, &c. he con- 
tributed not a little to what was then known of the 
flora of the western hemisphere. 

deal was done about 


On the other hand, a good 

the same time towards illustrating the botany of the 
East, by’ Englebert: Kempfer and John Christian 
Baxbaum, natives of Germany. Kempfer, who was 
of the country of Lippe, and had evinced from his in- 
the most ‘insatiable thirst’ for every sort of 
physical’ knowledge, travelled ten years; first in the 
train of the Ru firenutiteeks to Persia, and 
afterwards by himself, through Russia, Persia, Ara- 
bia, the peninsula of India, Siam, Java, Sumatra, and 
Japan. In the‘course of these travels, particularly in 
the island of Japan; where he spent: two whole years, 
he made very extensive discoveries, and # sage a 
vast fund of inforniation’;. being, ‘as Haller’ informs 
us, ** Ad-omnem laborem’ impiger, neque sibi' pai 


cens, quoties veri’ detegendi spes erat.”? He like- 
wise possessed, itv a‘ very eminent ‘degree, a talent for 
delineation. He was‘enabled to‘enrich his collection 


with many beautiful drawings. But it is a’matter of 
deep regret, that on his return to‘his native country, 
where he continued to practise asa physiciat till his 
death in 1719, he was prevented, either by want of 
encouragement, or some other’ caus® which we are 
not able to explain, from gratifying’ the public to 
the extent which might have been expected, with 
the fruit of his researches. A valuable work, con- 
taining part of them, was indeed’ published’ by him: 
self, under the title of “Amanitates’ Exotice in five 
Fasciculi;' and within these twenty years, Sir Joseph 
Banks, who has long’appeared to such advantage as 
the patron’ of science, has favoured’ us with select 
plates, taken ‘fromthe She Me povinte is 
stum, representing a considerable number of plants, 
which ‘he had callicted land delineated in the Flan 
of Japan. But ‘the sixth Fasciculus’ of his great 
work, embracing ‘some’ a¢count of the plaengeow 
ing beyond’ the re with 500 figures, and al: 
most. every’ thing else in» his invaluable ‘treasury, 
which he had designed for publication, have’ disap- 
peared, and are, we liave reason to fear, irrécover- 


ably lost. » Baxbaum again, who was of Mersburg Baxbaum. 
Born 16 
ewymeration of the flora’ round “Halle; accompanied Died 17 


in Saxony, and’ had already written’ a pretty 


Kempfer. 
Born 1651. 
Died 1712, 
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the Russian ambassador Romanzoff, on the recommen- 
dation of the celebrated Dr Frederick Hoffman, to 
Constantinople ; and from thence extended his bota- 
nical surveys over a considerable part of the surround- 


‘ing countries ; traversing Pontus and Armenia, more 


especially, on the one hand, and Greece, with the 
adjoining islands, on the’ other. The world, how- 
ever, did not reap all that advantage which might have 
been anticipated from his abilities, as he died prema- 
turely in 1730; having only published descriptions 
of three centuries of the plants discovered by him. 
Descriptions of two more, it is true, were edited 
from his MSS. some time after his death by Jolin G. 
Gmelin, whom we shall have occasion to mention 
shortly ; but, to pass over other disadvantages arising 
from his premature fate, those of the sixth century, 
which he had also in a state of forwardness, were 
never made public. , 

' Having said thus much as to the attempts at dis- 
covery which were made about this time in the East, 
we cannot quit the subject without adding, that a 
tribute of no ordinary praise is due to the memory of 
our countryman, William Sherrard, a native of Bush- 
by in Leicestershire ; for though he did not live to 


. complete the only work of importance which he un- 


dertook, A Continuation of Bauhin’s Pinaxz, and 
otherwise published little on botany, yet no man of 
that age exerted himself so much, without regard to 
expence, in collecting plants of every a A 
long residence at Smyrna, as British consul, and the 
use of a well-stored garden, which he laboured daily 
to improve, gave him peculiar advantages in obtain- 
ing and preserving the most perfect specimens of such 
as were indigenous in the eastern countries: and so 
well did he employ his influence in other respects, that 
he became at length the possessor of an Herbarium, 
containing no less than 12,000 species, which he left 
at his death, together with a valuable collection of 
drawings, to the university of Oxford. His' brother 


James, physician in London, who died in 1737, six 
years after him, was likewise fond of botanical pur- 


suits, and established the well known garden at his 
country-seat at Eltham in Kent, which’supplied the 
materials of that splendid work of Dillenius, the Hor- 
tus Elthamensis. 

While the science was thus advancing in conse- 

uence of the travels and ‘researches of botanists in 

reign parts, Henry Bernard Rupp, a native of 
Giessen, and student at Jena, who had traversed ma- 
x parts of Germany with incredible zeal, lodging 
often in the meanest cottages, and subsisting on the 
most homely fare, wrote the Flora Jenensis, in 
which he gave some account of his discoveries, and 


constituted several new genera, on the principles of 
haave, Rivinus. The Boerhaave, professor at Leyden, 


A. D. alike celebrated throughout Europe as a physician 


Died and a naturalist, besides proposing a new 
D. 1738. 


stem of ar- 
rangement, founded chiefly on that of Herman, con- 
tributed to throw some light on exotic botany, by 
describing, with his usual ability, several rare plants 
which were cultivated under his direction in the 


university n. Olaus Celsius, professor of di- 
vinity at Upsal, a man of great erudition, and the 


future patron of the far-famed Linnzus, who also 
published a catalogue of the flora round Upsal, was 
VOL. IV. PART 1. 


. finivit, ut nune adgnosci possunt. 
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engaged in preparing the Hierobotanicon, a work 
illustrative of the plants mentioned in scripture, 
which is hitherto unrivalled by any other on the 
subject. The two Scheuchzers of Zurich also ac- 
quired great fame ; John James, who was professor of 
mathematics, by his journies through the Alps, which 
he crossed no less than nine times in various directions, 
ascending to their highest peaks; and John, the young- 


‘er brother, who was a physician, by his very elaborate 


and accurate discrimination and descriptions of the 
grasses. "Che former gave the world some account of 
is labours and discoveries in his Itinera Novem 
Alpinas Helvetica regiones, published at different 
times; the latter in his Agrostographia, seu Graminum, 
Juncorum, Cyperorum, Cyperoidum iisque adfinium 
Historia, published in 1719; of which we may say, 
with his countryman Haller, so often referred to, 
« Immensi laboris opus, et hactenus sine pari est. 
Difficilis classis species omnes minutissime descripsit, 
characteres extricavit, plurimas depictas dedit, et ab 
integro novam historiam molitus est. Plurimas spe- 
cies ipse detexit in Rhetia et circa Tiguruth, alias ab 
amicis, etiam ex India Orientali habuit, alias ita de- 
Confusam, etiam 
apud Tournefortium, graminum farraginem, in classes, 
nera, species solicite distribuit : era fere qua- 
ringinta descripsit.’” Nor can we forbear to add with 
him, on the other hand, * Non recusabo equidem, 
varietates inter genera reperiri, quod eo frequentius, 


History 
— eee! 


John James 
Scheuch- 
zer. Born 
A.D. 1672. 
Died A. D. 
1733. 


John 


Scheuch- 
zer, 


apud quemque botanicorum, auctorem reperitur, quo . 


studiosius ipse plantas legerit. Neque methodum 
ubique laudavero, que primum hic, post leviora Raii 
tentamina, constituitur, Id potissimum incommodum 
est, quod cum longis descriptionibus essentialia signa 
seorsim non definiverit, ex quibus queque planta ad- 
gnoscitur. Synonyma etiam pauciora addidit.”” 
Sebastian Vaillant too, a pupil of Tournefort, and 
the most expert and indefatigable botanist of his time, 
did great service to his favourite science, by writing on 
the plants growing naturally round Paris, and detect- 
ing the proper use of the pollen, by his nice obser- 
vations and experiments on the flowers of the pellitory, 
but still more by improving on the labours of his 
master; for he both corrected various faults in his me- 
thod, and, by establishing several new genera, suc- 
ceeded in bringing many of the smaller plants, which 
Tournefort had partly overlooked, into some form of 
arrangement. A consumption, however, which appears 
to have been brought on by fatigue and unseasonable 
exposure in his botanical excursions, put an end to 
his life in 1722, and deprived the world of his pro- 
mising abilities. What Vaillant did not live to accom- 
plish, was, however, accomplished afterwards by the 
skill and perseverance of Dillenius and Micheli. The 
former a Hessian, who was some time professor of bo- 
tany in his native city Giessen, and latterly at Oxford, 


where he died in 1747, devoted his attention ina parti- 


cular manner to the study and arrangement of the mos- 
ses. His merits as a botanist were great in other re- 
spects ; but in this branch of the science more especial- 
ly he succeeded so well, that his history of the mosses 
is still considered as one of the best ; and a very com- 
petent judge has termed his descriptions ‘a model of 
perspicuity.” ‘The latter, by birth a Florentine, and 
placed at first in the ‘humble situation of a gardener; 
c 


Vaillant, 

Born A. D. 
1669 Died 
A. D. 1722. 


Dillenius. 

Born A. D. 
1684. Died 
A. D. 1747. 


Micheli. 

Born A. D. 
1679. Died 
A, D. 1729. 
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Linnzus. 

Born A. D. 
1707. Died 
A. D. 1778. 
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was possessed of a discriminating eye; and being led 
by an ardent curiosity to pry into the habit and ap- 
pearance of the minutest plants, which he used to 
dissect with peculiar delicacy, was fortunate enough 
to make several important discoveries. He was, more 
particularly, the first who detected the true flowers 
of mosses, and the fruit of the mushroom tribe, And 
his Nova Plantarum Genera, a work comprising part 
of his discoveries, which he published about the year 
1729, at Florence, where, in the latter part of his 
life, he was inspector of the public gardens, was not 
only received as a valuable present by the lovers of 
science at that time, but §will ever remain a monu- 
ment to his powers of observation. 


Such was the state of the science when the celebra- 
ted Linnzus appeared; and, by introducing a sys- 
tem which in a short time superseded every other, 
established a new, and'hitherto the most important, 
gra in its history. He was born in 1707, at the vil- 
lage of Rooshoolt, in Smaland, a province of Swe- 
den, where his father was clergyman ; and from his 
earliest years began to shew a marked predilection for 
botanical pursuits. His father had originally design- 
ed him for the church; but owing, it should seem, 
to his progress in the preliminary branches of study 
at school having been less considerable than could 
have been wished, the design was abandoned: and 
he was even on the point of being reduced to the con- 
dition of a shoemaker, when it was at length determi- 
ned, at the earnest solicitation of Rothman, a physi- 
cian‘in the neighbouring town of Wexioe, that he 
should study medicine. With this gentleman, who 
kindly. took him into his family, and furnished him 
with the means of instruction, he spent three years ; 
and after about a twelvemonth more spent at the uni- 
versity of Lund, where the learned professor Stobeus 
became his oracle and patron, he went-to Upsal, and 
there entered on acourse of more advanced study; 
during which he had to struggle with all those dis- 
couragements and pat which extreme poverty 
brings along with it. aving at length, however, 
recommended himself to the notice of Celsius, pro- 
fessor of divinity, and the younger Rudbeck, at that 
time professor of botany, he was, by their good offi- 
ces, brought forward to notice; and being sent, in 
1732, at the expence of the Academy of Sciences, to 
Lapland, he had an opportunity of giving the first 
proof, in a public way, of his uncommon zeal and 
ability as a naturalist: for, after having travelled 
through that country for several months, in the true 
spirit of discovery, and with no small risk to himself, 
he returned with a large fund of information ; the bo- 
tanical part of which he gave some account of in the 
Transactions of the Academy for the years 1733 and 
1734, and afterwards published more at large in his 
Flora Lapponica. 

Having employed himself variously, and experien- 
ced some diversity of fortune during the period 
that intervened after his return from Lapland, he 
proceeded, in the spring of 1735, to Harderwyk 
in Holland, where, with some pecuniary assistance 
which he received from his future wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Moreus, physician at Fahlun, ‘in the 
province of Dalecarlia, he was enabled to take the de- 
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gree of doctor of medicine: and being shortly after: History. 


wards recommended by the great 
was himself a botanist of no mean fame, to Dr Geo: 
Cliffort, a rich burgo-master of Amsterdam, as a fit 
person for arranging the large and valuable collection 
of plants, and other natural productions, which this 
gentleman had spared no expence in procuring from 
every quarter, he went to live with him, at his villa of 
Hartecamp. By the liberality of Cliffort, who al- 
lowed him the full use of his garden, herbarium, and 
library, sent him on. a short visit to England, and 
(which is of no less consequence to a studious mind) 
relieved him from the anxiety to which he had long 
been a prey, by furnishing him with a handsome sa- 
lary and the best accommodation, he was placed in 
the most favourable circumstances for either acquiring 
or communicating pega © And we accordingly 
find, that no period of his life was distinguished by 
so many proofs of diligence, as that during which he 
resided with his munificent patron at Hartecamp. 
Linneus had already, for a considerable time, re- 
nounced the method ys ournefort, his original guide 
in botany, and fixed upon the leading princi set 
his own system; for so early as the summer of 1730, 
he had written an essay, which excited a considerable 
degree of attention in the university, on the sexes of 
plants. And in lectures which he read publicly the 
same year, for Professor Rudbeck, as well as in com- 
munications which he made afterwards to the Acade- 
my of Sciences of Stockholm, he gave still farther 
intimations of the change in his way of thinking. He 
had also published a general outline of his Systema 
Nature, at Leyden, shortly after taking his degree. 
But now that he was placed in a situation so much to. 
his wish, and felt impelled by no common motives, 
he set himself with the most persevering zeal to com- 
lete what he had begun, by digesting and bringing. 
orward to notice the whole of that scheme for re- 
forming the science, which he had been some years 
projecting. The object which he proposed to him- 
self, besides stating and exemplifying his classifica- 
tion, founded on the number, 
tion of the sexual parts of plants, was threefold : 
To impftove the terminology ; to establish the genera 
on characters taken from the flower and fruit only, 
with the addition of new names where the old were 
thought faulty ; and to reform the species, by fixing, 
them also on beets rinciples, and assigning to them 
trivial names, instead of those cumbersome tem 
by which they were formerly. known. And with? 
these improvements in his. eye, he Noten | pro- 
ceeded in 1736, to complete and publish the Funda~ 
menta Botanica, a small treatise containing the gene- 
ral outline of his reformed system. In the beginnin 
of the following year, he favoured the public wit 


the Genera Plantarum, a work into which he intro- — 


duced his intended improvements in the nomenclature 
and distribution: of the genera; and a short while af- 
terwards he added the Critica Botanica, which was: 
designed to shew the nature and propriety of the al- 
terations proposed by him in the technology of the 
science.- He likewise completed three other works, 
which were published the same year, the Flora Lap- 
porica, Hortus Cliffortianus, and Classes Plantarum : 
and in all of them he did a very considerable service 


roportion, and situa- . 


oerhaave, who =—y—~ 


History. 


ours to botany, by the singular neatness and accuracy 


with which he described many rare aswell as known 
ants, but chiefly by exemplifying the principles of 
Ris own system, and thereby paving the way for that 
triumph which its peculiar advantages gave it over 
others. 
In 1738, Linnzus returned to his native country, 
and being raised, about four years afterwards, to the 
rofessorship of botany at Upsal, he devoted himself 
m that time anew, and with increasing ardour, to 
the advancement of his favourite study. With the 
aid of government, he restored the botanical garden, 
and brought it, by degrees: to be one of the most 
complete and valuable in Europe. He read lectures 
on the principles of his own system, to pupils who 
resorted to him from every quatter; and thus suc- 
ceeded in diffusing widely the same spirit of research 
with which he was himself animated. He made-se- 
veral tours through different parts of Sweden, which 
enabled him to publish a Flora of that country. He 


with botany, and encouraged his pupils to do the 
4 same; and at length, in 1751, he published his Phz- 
losophia Botanica; and two years afterwards the Spe- 
cies Plantarum. In the former, which may be styled 
the Grammar of Botany, aud which, in fact, is a co- 
pious and elaborate commentary on the Fundamenta 
Botanica, published fifteen years before, he gave an 
able defence and explanation of every thing relating 
to the science in its improved form. - And in the 
latter, which constitutes, as it were, the Dictionary, 
or Universal Repository of the discoveries hitherto 
iN made in the science itself, he described upwards of 
; 7300 species of plants ; introducing, at the same time, 
a the use of trivial names ; and arranging the whole, on 
the principles: of his own system, in the way of 
F classes; orders, and genera. The two taken. toge- 
ther, are ‘not only the last, but the most complete 
and deservedly celebrated of all. the works which 
Linneus obese’ on botany. They contain the 
well-digested result of all his previous reading and 
observation on the-subjects of which they respective- 
dy treat: And, as they were early sought after, and 
extensively read, they soon gave rise to a new era in 
the science, and contributed, more than any thing 
- else, to establish a perpetual monument to the fame 
of their author. 
The pupils of Linnezus, imbibing his spirit, and 
furnished, by his instructions, with an easy method 
of turning their labours to a good account, had be- 
ie gun early to second his views, by dispersing them- 
selyes into various eountries for the purpose of disco- 
very. Montin; for instance, travelled through part 
of. napland in 1749, and brought back some valuable 
gleanings, which had escaped the notice of his mas- 
er. ter. hler visited the southern parts of Italy in 
“Hassel. 1752. The well-known Dr’Frederick Hasselquist 

ist. Born made a voyage about the same ‘time to Egypt and 

-D. 1772. Palestine ; but dying prematurely at Smyrna, on his 
1h <p * return, his ger were redeemed by the queen of 
Sweden, and afterwards published by Linnzus, in 
Loéfling. 1757, under the title of Iter Palestinum. Loéfling 
Died A.D. was sent,.at the expense of the king of Spain, to 
South America; but having likewise fallen a victim 
to fatigue, and the nature of the climate, at Cumana, 
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likewise wrote essays on various subjects connected” 
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in 1756, the fruit of his researches was given to the History. 
public, two yearsafter, by Linnzus, in a work entitled [7 ~~ 
Iter Hispanicum. Rolander visited Surinam. Kalm, j¢3). 
a Swedish divine, and member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Stockholm, who afterwards became pro- 
fessor of Ciconomy at Abo, and distinguished him- 
self much by his writings, spent three years in North 
America, where Catesby, Clayton, and Colden, had Colden. 
been lately pursuing the same object, and made no 
inconsiderable addition to their discoveries. Martin Martin. 
traversed Greenland, and afterwards part of the Rus- 
sian empire. Osbeck and Toren went. to the East Osbeck. 
Indies: And others, directing theirattention different- Toren. 
ly, procured, together with them, a rich harvest of 
materials, which enabled. their illustrious master to 
give a much more correct and perfect form to the 
ate editions, both of the Species Plantarum and Sys- 
tema Nature. Learned men, in different parts of 
the world, likewise favoured him with valuable com- 
munications ; and several, who had not been his pu- 
pils, but who were partial to his system, began early 
to promote its celebrity, by adopting it in their pub- 
lications.. Among these we may particularly men- 
tion Dr John Frederick Gronovius.of Leyden, and Gronovius. 
Dr Patrick Browne, a native of this country. The Died 4. b, 
former, who had become acquainted with. Linnzus, L708. 
and learned the nature of his system from himself 
when he was in Holland, published, not long after- 
wards, an account of the plants discovered by Clay- 
ton in North America, alet the title of Flora Vir- 
eno 3; and, in 1755, descriptions of those discovered 

y Rauwolff in the East, under the title of Fora 
Orientalis, both arranged according to that system: 
and the latter, after a considerable residence in the Browne. 
West Indies, prepared with much diligence, and pub- 
lished in 1756, an account of 1200 species of plants, 
arranged on the same principle, in his History of 
Jamaica. ; 

-There were, indeed, still a few botanists of emi- 
nence, about this time, and for some years after, 
who contributed greatly to the advancement of the 
science, without adopting the Linnzan method. The 
elder Burman, professor of botany at Amsterdam, John Bor- 
for instance, favoured the public with two valuable man. 
works on the plants of Ceylon and the southern parts 
of Africa, the Thesaurus Zeylanicus, in 1737, and 


- Rartorum Africanarum Plantarum Decades; and, 


what was still of greater consequence, he rescued 
from oblivion the Mss. of George Everhard Rum- Rumphius. 
phius, a gentleman who had resided upwards of forty oe AnD 
aya at Amboyna, as consul to the Dutch East |’ 

ndia Company, and spent a great part of that time 
in botanical pursuits, and he published from them, 
between the years 1750 and 1755, the Herbarium 
Amboinense, one of the_greatest botanical treasures 
which the world yet possesses ; consisting of 6 vols 
fol. with a supplement. Adrian Van Royen, profes. Van Roy- 
sor at Leyden, and successor to the illustrious Boer- en. ’ 
haave, distinguished himself also by publishing the 
Prodromus Flore Leydensis, and exemplifying in it 

a method of his own, which was followed by several 

botanists in preference to that of Linnzus, on account 

of its deviating less from the order of natural affi- ; 
nities. The characters of the classes adopted in it 

were taken, generally speaking, from the cotyledons, 
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J. G. Gme- 
lin. Died 
A. D, 1755. 


Gieditsch. 
Died A. D. 
1786, 


or seed lobes; the absence, presence, or figure, of the 
flower cup; the presence or figure. of the corolla s 
the position or union of the stamens 3. the disposition 
of the flower, and the shape or situation of the fruit. 
The classes were as follow: 


Plante monocotyledones, floribus distinctis : 
‘ 1. Palme. \ 
2. Gramina. 
' 3. Lilia. - 
Plante. polycotyledones, floribus distinctis : 
4, Amentacez., 
5. Umbellate. 
6. Composite. 
Wake te. 
au: elcobese 
9. Incompletz. 
10. Fructiflore. 
11. Calyciflore. © 
12. Ringentes. 
18. Siliquose. 
14. Columniferz. 
15. Leguminosz. 
3 16. Oligantherz. 
; 17. Diplosanthere. 
18. Sehjasebicie: 
Plante, floribus indistinctis : 
19, Cryptanthere. 
20. Lithophyta. 


John George Gmelin, professor of botany at Tu- 
bingen, wlio had gone early to Petersburgh, and 
spent ten years in picieeeti Siberia, along with G. 

. Muller, de Lisle, and Steller, proceeded, some time 
after his return, to lay the fruit of his labours before 
the public, in the Flora Siberica ; the principle of 


his arrangement being that of Van Royen. But as- 


he lived only to publish the first and second volumes 
himself, (the former in 1748, and the latter in 1749,) 
the task of editor devolved upcn his nephew, Samuel 
Gottlieb Gmelin, who favoured the world with two 
more, taken partly from the MSS. of Steller, about 
twenty years afterwards. We regret, however, to 
that the fifth volume of this very valuable work, 
relating to the cryptogamic plants collected by Gme- 
lin, has not yet been edited. : 

John Gottlieb Gleditsch, a native of Leipsic, who 
died in 1786 at Berlin, where he was professor, and 
had the honour of being an aulic counsellor, and 
member of the Academy of Sciences, was another 
botanist of this period who deserved well of the 
science ; for, to say nothing of his miscellaneous writ- 
ings, which are numerous and interesting, he distin- 
guished himself in a particular manner By a treatise 
on the mushroom tribe. He also proposed a system 
of arrangemtnt, which, though it has not, as far as 
we know, been followed by any person, is yet enti- 


tled, from its originality and elegance, to be noticed | 


in passing. 

The classes in it, which are only five, were made 
to depend on the insertion of the stamens, and were 
the following : r. 


1. ‘Thalamostemonis, the stamens being inserted in 
the receptacle. - * 

2. Petalostemonis, the stamens being inserted in the 
corolla, 4 
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3, Calycostemonis, the stamens being inserted in the History. 
. ; ———— 


calyx. Pelt - ’ 

4. Stylostemonis, the stamens being inserted in the 
style. 

5. Crgptostemonlsy the stamens being inconspicuous. 


, 


Another botanist of this pends who differed from fyaller. 


Linnzus in his ideas of metho 


be mentioned with pre-eminent honour, was his illus- 1708. 


, and has a claim to Born A, D. 


Died 


trious rival Baron Albert Von Haller. This traly A.D, 1777- 


reat man, who was the most general and accom- 

lished philosopher and scholar of the in which 
he lived, was born at Bern, in Switzerland, in 1708 ; 
conducted his academical studies at Leyden, under 
the direction of a master, for whom he seems to have 
cherished an enthusiastic attachment, the celebrated 
Dr Boerhaave ; became professor of anatomy and 
botany in the university of Gottingen in 1786; and, 
after discharging the duties of his. office there for 
several years with uncommon reputation, retired to 
his native city, where he at length closed alife full 
of honour and usefulness, in the year 1777, being at 
that time president of the senate of Bern, and mem-. 
ber of almost all the literary societies in Europe. 

It is foreign to our purpose, in this place, to say 
any thing of his transcendant. merit as an anatomist 
and physiologist ; nor do we think it. necessary to 
follow him minutely in the detail of his labours as a 
botanist. It will be sufficient to mention two or 
three of his principal works, and subjoin the outline 
of that system of arrangement which he exemplified 
in them ; premising this general remark, that ability 
is the characteristic feature of all he has written. 
One of those works appeared in 1753, under the 
title of Enumeratio Plantarum Horti Regii et Agré 
Gottingensis, and contains descriptions of several rare 

lants. Another is his Bibliotheca Botanica, in 2 
vols 4to, published in 1771-2 5 which is a vast col- 
lection, made with great knowledge and discernment, 
of the names of all those who have written any thing 
on botany, together with an enumeration, and for the 
most part, a brief abstract of their works, arranged , 
in the order of time: And, the third, which is per- 
haps the most elaborate and perfect of its kind, and 
may be styled, by way of eminence, his Great Work, 
is his Historia Stirpium Helvetia Indigenarum 5 
which appeared in 1768, in 3 vols fol. illustrated 
with plates, The account which he himself has given 
of it is the following: ‘* Prefatio compendium his- 
tori naturalis Helvetia continet, et potissimum Al- 
pium. Methodus mea est aliquanto rfectior, cum 
classes superiores a staminum ad ratione repe- 
tite hic in minores ordines dividantur, plerosque na- 
turales, Genera subinde a Linnzanis diversa, no- 
mina spe, plante omnes ad naturam descripte, 
nonnulle 48 tabulis depicte. Subjecta est utili 
cconomica et medicas breviter omnia, ut vix quid~ 
quam. critice* dederim, Plantarum numerus paulo 
infra 2500, quem potuissem legunrinibus auxisse, 
aliisque passim absque cultu provenientibus plantis 
edulibus., Nove pluscule, et multe hic primum 
definite ; potissimum in magnis generibus orchidum, 
veronicarum, gentianarum, saxifragiarum, graminum, 
muscorum.”” : 


‘Lhe method adopted by Haller in the distribution 


. 
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History. of the 2500 plants, described in his history, and of 
“vv which we have intimated our intention to subjoin the 
outline, was founded on different considerations, but 
chiefly on that of the number of the stamens compa- 
red with the divisions of the corolla. 
It was as follows: * 
1, Fungi. 
a 2, ar . 
8. Epiphyllosperme. 
4, ‘A petala, 
5. Gramina. 
6. Graminibus affinia. ; 
7. Monocotyledones Petaloide. 
8. Polystemones. . 
9. Diplostemones. 
10. Hostemones, 
11. Mejostemones. 
12. Staminibus sesquialteris. 
s 13. ——————. sesquitertiis. 
; 14. Staminibus quatuor, ringentes. 
ie 15. Congregate. 
i") In general, however, the simplicity of the Linnzan 
i method, and “its easy and unlimited application to 
practice, gave it, from the first moment of its bein 
made public, such a decided superiority over 
others, that, in the course of a few years afterwards, 
it had been quietly allowed to supersede them, and 
was beginning to be taught in the European univer- 
sities ; and, consequently, the history of botany, from 
the time that Linneus published the Philosophia Bota- 
nica, or éven for some years before, may be said to be 
little else than a detail of the means which have been 
used to trace more fully the principle of his system, 
or to discover new plants, and refer them, by a just 
description, to their place in that system. From that 
time, indeed, the zeal for research broke forth with 
new ardour, like a flame that has gathered strength ; 
and the progress of discovery, now that botanists felt 
they were proceeding on certain fixed, but obvious 
principles, and directing their united exertions to the 
. adyancement of the same common object, became 


S pinnne nably rapid. 

he doctrine of the sexes of plants, which consti- 
tutes the ground-work, or principle, as we have term- 
edit, of the Linnean system, had been already, in a 
great measure, established, after being originally sug- 
gested by our countrymen Dr Grew and Sir Tho- 
‘mas Millington, arguments of Camerarius, 
Morland, Geoffroy, Vaillant, and Linnzus. But from 
this time it became a subject of still farther investi- 
gation, and was much confirmed and illustrated by 
the experiments and observations of Gleditsch, Wat- 
son, Trew, Bonnet, Kolreuter, Sprengel, and others. 
The two last named gentlemen, in particular, have 
paid the most minute and assiduous intention to the 
subject ; ;and it may be worth while to add, that 
gel. el, who, if our information be correct, was 
ie formerly a clergyman, and resides now as a private 
| gentleman at Berlin, has, within these few years, 
fe communicated to the world the result of many tedious 
i" and delicate observations, ina work entitled Das Ent- 
dechte Geheimniss der natur im Bau und in der Be- 
Jruchtung der Blumen, or, The Secrets of Nature in 

the Structure and Fecundation of Flowers, 

4 ¢ 
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The range of the science, in what respects the History. 
discovery and systematic description and delineation cee cag 
of plants; too, began, as we have just now hinted, to ai on . 
widen apace: And, in order to assist the mind, in j,, puro. 
some degree, in tracing its progress, we shall proceed pean vota- 
to give a brief detail of what has been effected, since ny. 
the time we refer to, both in indigenous, by which 
we understand European, and in exotic botany. In 
Europe, éeveral countries and districts had been al- 
ready a good deal explored ; so that botanists, by com- 
bining the fruit of their own researches with those of 
their predecessors, were able to lay before the public 
a pretty full account of the plants growing in them ; 
and these accounts, from the circumstance, it should ~ 
seem, of their being tolerably complete, were pub- 
lished, for the most part, under the title of Cata- 
logues or Floras. 

A catalogue of the plants of Holland, for instance, fp tolland, 
which had been lished by De Gorter in 1745, 
waa republished in a much more ete form ih 
1767, under the title of Flora Belgica ; and this again 
was afterwards enriched by ed supplements. 

The plants of Britain, ich had before been {py Britains 
pretty fully enumerated by Ray, became a subject 
of investigation to Sir John Hil, who attempted 
a description of them after the Linnzan method: 
in his Flora Britanica, published in 1760. But, 
as the task was executed in a manner quite un- 
worthy of his abilities, Mr William Hudson, some 
time unadeuune of Botany in the Garden of Chel- 
sea, and F.R.S. was-led to turn his attention to the 
same object ; and, availing himself of an extensive ac-- 
quaintance with nature, as well as of the peculiar 
advantages which his residence in the British Museum 
afforded him, he succeeded, two years afterwards, in 
completing and publishing his valuable work, the 
Flora Anglicana. In 1776, Dr Withering of Bir- 
mingham produced A Botanical Arrangement, as he 
entitles it, of all the Vegetables naturally growing in 
Great Britain ; a work which, since that time,. has: 
been republished with many additions, in four octavo 


volumes. And in the following year, the Rev. John 
Lightfoot contributed not a little to promote the 
same general object, by publishing a Flora of Scot- 


land. Since that time, a good deal has been also 
done in the way of exploring particular districts, andof 
publishing catalogues of the plants growing in them, 
as will be evident to any one who examines the Flora 
Londinensis of Curtis; the Flora Cantabrigiensis . 
(which may be considered as a more enlarged view 
of Dr Martyn’s Plante Cantabrigienses, arranged 
according to the Linnean method) fof. Relhan; the 
Flora Ozoniensis of Dr Sibthorp; the Plante Ebo- 
racenses, published lately in the Transactions of the 
Linnzan Society, of Teesdale ; and a few other bota. 
nical surveys, which we have not time to specify. 
But what is particularly. worthy of notice, is, that 
since that time, Dr James Edward Smith, the pre- 
sent learned and accomplished president’ of the Lin- 
nean Society, has favoured the public with two most 
valuable works of a gencral nature, combining the 
labours of his predecessors with the discoveries made 
since their time. The first, which he has entitled 
English Botany, consists of 3 vols 8vo, in which the 
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History. 
—— 


In Sweden. 


In Den- 
mark, 


Satied af C. Quensel. 


descriptions are illustrated with very accurate and neat- 
ly aed figures, engraved by Sowerby. The 
second, which appears under the name of Flora Bri- 
tanica, and was published in 1800 and 1804, in 3 
vols 8vo, is an edition of the preceding work translated 


into Latin, without the plates, but improved and ex-’ 


ecuted in such a manner as to merit the highest 
praise; and to-render it, deservedly, the text-book of 
British indigengus botany. - 

The plants of Lapland and Sweden had been al+ 
ready pretty fully described by Linnzus himself, in 
the Flora Lapponica and the Flora Suecica ; and, of 
course, it is the less necessary to say any thing of 
Kalm, Libjeblad, and others, who have gleaned af- 
ter him in the same field of discovery. This subject, 
however, has been recently illustrated in the Suensk 
botanik, utgiven af J. W. Palmstruch, med text for- 
Stockholm, 1802—1804. 

In Denmark, however, the Flora Danica, a splen- 
did national work, patronized by the king, which is 
meant to contain descriptions of all the plants grow- 
ing in that country, illustrated by accurate and high- 
ly finished plates; was set on foot in 1766, by George 
Christian Oeder, at that time professor of botany at 
Copenhagen.. After his death, it was continued by 
the famous zoologist Otto Frederick Muller, and is 
now under the superintendence of Professor Vahl. 


- Upwards of seven volumes of it,.containing more 


In Russia 


Gilibert. 


5. G. Gme- 
jin. Died 
A.D. 1774. 


Palias, 


than 1200 plates, are at present before the public. 
In the mean time, the botany of those. parts of the 
Danish.empire which come more remotely within the 
scope of the Flora Danica, was not neglected; for 
the province ef Norway was pretty fully explored, 
and an account of its flora given to the public by 
John Ernest Gunner, bishop of Drontheim, in his 
Flora Norvegica. John Zoega, and the above-men- 
tioned Frederick Muller, wrote on the plants grow- 
ing spontaneously in Iceland. John Christian Daniel 
Schreber, a favourite pupil of Linnzus, professor at 
Erlungen, and president of the Imperial Academy of 
the Nature Curtosorum, who has otherwise acquired 
ing fame by his botanical writings, and Christian 

riis Rottboll, late professor of botany at Copenha- 
gen, treated of those of Greenland; and a few others 
who might be named, though of less note, contribu- 
ted, in different ways, to advance the same general 
object by their individual exertion :—their merits, 
however, we cannot stop to particularise. 

With respect to the Dosen dominions in Europe, 
something had been done, in the early part of this pe- 
riod, towards illustrating the botany of the south- 
avestern proyinces, by De Gorter and Gilibert. The 
former..published a Flora of Ingria, taken chiefly 
from the.manuscripts.of Stephen Krascheninmikow, 
in 1761; the latter, some years afterwards, a Flora 
of Lithuania. The researches of Samuel Gottlieb 
Gmelin, already mentioned, who travelled for a con- 
siderable time at the expense of the late empress, but 
died unfortunately in 1774, while a :prisoner with 
the Cham of the Chaitakkes, just ‘before he was to 
have been ransomed ; and more recently those of Pe- 
ter Simon Pallas, knight of the order -of Vladimir, 
and member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
the celebrated author of the Flora Rossica, who also 
travelled long and extensively through the Russian 
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empire, both in Europe and Asia, at the expense of History. 
the empress, contributed much to throw light on the ———— 
nature of the vegetable kingdom in some other parts ; 
and, within these eighteen years, the plants growing 
round Moscow, have been very accurately enumera- 
ted and described by Professor Stephan. Much, stephan. 
however, still remains to be done, in the-way of ex- 
ploring the Alpine ridges, dreary plains, and exten- ~ : 
sive forests, of this immense tract of country; and 
many years may yet be supposed to pass away, be- 
fore we can expect to gain that agcurate and satisfy- 
ing knowledge of its productions, which is so much 
an object of desire with the naturalist. { 
With respect to the Prussian dominions, it is only In Prussig. 
necessary to state, that a concise, but well-executed ‘ 
enumeration and description of the plants growing in 
that part ofthem, properly called Prussia, was published . 
by John Christopher Wulff, in 1765, under the title of « 4 
Flora Borrussica : that a good deal of attention was ; 
paid to the plants of Silesiaby Henry Von Mattuschka In Silesia. — 
and Anthony John Krocker; both of whom favour- £ 
ed the public with a Flora Selisiaca, the former in ; 
1776-7, and the latter between the years 1787 and ~ : 
1790: and that a pretty good idea of the ve le : 
kingdom in the neighbourhood of Berlin, has beer’ 
also given us by Willdenow, the present able and dis-’ " 
tinguished professor of botany in that city, in his 
Llore Berolinensis Prodromus. We may at the 
same time remark, that the botany of the ancient 
principalities of Bohemia and Hungary, though it is 
may not yet have received that degree of attention ' 
which it merits, has not been neglected: For Schmidt, 
late professor at Prague, has within these few years 
been engaged in publishing a valuable Flora of the 
one, though, we fear, he has not lived to complete it ; 
while Foldi and Lumnitzer have been furnishing us ; 
with some less general, but very acceptable, views i 
of the botany of the other." Be inka 4 
It was, however, in Germany, properly so called, In Germa- 
that the interests of indigenous botany were more ny. } 
eminently promoted during the period we are treat- 
ing of. And this, as in other cases of the > nNa- 
ture, was the result of the combined exertions of - 
local as well as general writers. The skill and indus- 
try of the former, became early conspicuous. For 
in 1750, George Rudolph Boehmer, professor at 
Wittenberg, published an account of the plants 
growing naturally in the country round Leipsic; a 
field of observation in which he -was ably followed 
some years afterwards by the celebrated Schreber, 
and still more recently by C. G. Baumgarten. A 
Flora of the province of Carniola was likewise given 
to the world in 1760, by John Anthony Scopoli, 4 
self-taught botanist of great fame, who was succes- 
sively professor at Schemnitz and Pavia; and this, we 
may add, besides being very much improved and aug- 
mented in a secon@edition in 1772, has, since that time, 
been rendered still more complete, by the publication 
of what may be naturally enough viewed as a supple- 
ment to it, The Flora Alpine Carniole of Hacquet: 
In 1769, on the other hand, a work of considerable 
merit on the vegetable productions of Austria, which 
had been some time if a course of publication, was 
completed by Henry J. N. Crantz, professor of me- 
dicine and botany at Vienna: and four years after- 
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. wards, Jacquin, his distinguished successor, from 
whose various and enlightened labours not — bo- 
tany, but natural science in general, has reaped the 
greatest advantages, having turned his thoughts with 
much zeal and ability to the same object, began to 
publish the Flora Austriaca, a work of very high 
character, which he completed in 1778, in 5 vols. 
folio; the descriptions being, as in the Flora Danica, 
which he seems to have taker for his model, illustra- 
ted with 500 accurate and neatly coloured plates. 
Nor was the spirit of discovery, in the mean time, 
less active in several other parts: for, to say nothing 
of the meritorious industry of Dr Murray, and after 
him of Weber, in exploring and amcainy | the plants 
growing naturally round Gottingen ; of Reichard, in 
reparing his account of those growing round Frank- 
Fore on ed Mayn; or of John Frederick Gmelin, 
and John Daniel Leers, in publishing, the one a FJo- 
ra Tubingensis, and the other a Flora Herbonensis ; 
we may observe, that Pollich, a botanist of some e- 
minence, wrote an elaborate history-of the indigenous: 
flora of the Palatinate; a subject on which Neckar 
had, a few years before, bestowed a good deal of at- 
tention ; and that Conrad Moench, professor at Mar- 
burgh, after having surveyed the country of Hesse 
with great care, began to communicate the result of 
his researches in a work entitled, Enumeratio planta- 
rum indigenarum Hessice, presertim inferioris. The 
design, Thieves, we regret to say, was somehow 
interrupted, as the first part, which appeared in 
1777, 1s the only one which has hitherto been made 
public. We may add, that in 1784, a Flora of what 
was lately the bishopric of Fulda, was published by 
Leiblein. Two years after appeared another, by an 
anonymous author, under the title of Flora Stutt- 
gardiensis ; and since that time we have been favour- 
ed with. the Flore Megalapolitane. Prodromus. of 
Timm, the Index Planiarum Erfurtensium of Pla- 
ner, the Baiersche Flora, et Primitie Flore Salis- 
burgensis of Schrauk, the Icones et descriptiones gra- 
minum Austriacorum of Host, which appeared in 
1801—1805, and the Descriptiones et Icones planta- 
rum rariorum Hungarie of Count Waldstein and 
Paul Kftaihel, which was published in 1802: and 
1805,—together with a few other Mars ithe or sta- 
tistical accounts, of less: moment, which are to be 
found chiefly in periodical publications. 
The authors, on the other hand, who contributed 
most to advance the knowledge of indigenons botany 
in Germany during this- period, as general writers, 
re Hoffman, Roth, Honckeny, and Schrader. Of 

the work of Dr Hoffman, which appeared in 1791 
under the title of Deutchslands Flora, or of that of 
Honckeny, which was published two or three years 
after, under the title of Synopsis Plantarum Germa- 
nie, we have not had the means of forming a compe- 
tent judgment ; though from the wideed character 
which Dr Hoffman in .particular has as a botanist, 
we should be inclined to suppose that he has written 
well. But the Tentamen Flore Germanice of Dr 
Roth, as it is modestly enough termed, which was 
given to the public between the years 1787 and 1794, 


in two large 8vo. vols.; and the Spicilegium Flore. 


Germanice of Dr Schrader of Gottingen, part of 
which appeared in 1794, we feel at liberty to speak. 
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of as works which bear the marks of skill and’ re- 
search, and are fitted’ to give a tolerably accurate 
idea of the subject of which they treat. 

In Italy the spirit of enquiry was not equally active. 
A synopsis of the plants growing ee eres in 
the Mghian territory was, indeed, published about the 
beginning of this period, by Liberatus Sabbati. 
short Prodromus of the general flora of Italy was 
likewise given to the world in the year 1780, by ‘An- 
tonius Turra, And about the same time, Piedmont 
in particular, was most ably surveyed by Charles Al- 
lioni, professor of botany at Turin, as will be evident 
to any one who examines his Flora Pedomontana, a 
work of much labour and accuracy, which he pub- 
lished in 1785, in 3 vols. fol.; and afterwards enrich. 
ed with a valuable supplement. In 1792 Lud. Bel- 
lardi published a valuable work on the same subject, 
entitled, Appendix ad Floram Pedomontanam. A 
good deal of attention was likewise paid to’ the plants 
growing in the country north of the Po, by Scopoli, 
who, in 1786 and 1788, communicated to the public 
the fruit of his researches, in a miscellaneous work 
entitled, Delicie Flore et Faune Insubrice ; and 
the plants in the kingdom of Naples have been descri. 
bed by Cyrilli in his Plantarum rariorum regni Nea- 
politant Fascic. 1, and 2. Neop. 1788, 1792. In gene- 
ral, however, this fine country, but especially the 
southern provinces of it, have by no means received 
that degree of notice which they merit. The vale 
of Enna, the forests of Apulia, the romantic scenes 
of Calabria, and the warm shore of the Tarcentine 
bay, contain a rich harvest for future naturalists, and 
will no doubt grace the Flora of Italy with many 
new species. 

With respect-to. France, much had been done’ to- 
wards ascertaining its indigenous plants, before the 
period of which we are treating, by Tournefort, 
Vaillant, Lindern,-Fabregou, and others. The task 
of doing justice to the subject, by preparing and’pub- 
lishing a Flora of that country on a comprehensive 
scale, and in a style of execution worthy of its im-' 
portance, was, however, reserved for the skill and 
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assiduity of more recent botanists. Of these, the first. 


in the order of time was Peter Joseph Buchodz, a phy- 
sician and advoeate of the province of Lorrain, who 
in the years 1770 and 1771, published a work in 4 
8vo. vols. entitled Dictionaire Raisonné. Universel 
des Plantes, Arbres, et des-Arbustes de France. Se- 
ven years afterwards, John Baptist de Lamarck, a 
member of the National Institute, but originally an 


officer in the army, who has since earned much fame: 


as a botanist, by his detached: essays, as well as by 
writing the botanical part in the E 
thodigue, and his Illustrations of the genera, produ-. 


neyclopedie Me. 


ced another on the same principle, in.3 vols. 8vo., . 


entitled Flore Frangaise, ou description succincte de 


toutes les plantes, qui croissentnaturellementen France. 
The third edition of this work was published by: La- 
marck and Decandolle in 1805,:in 4 vols Svo. - In 
1784, Bulliard, late demonstrator of botany at Paris, 
began to publish the Herbier de la. France, which, 
in the course of some few years afterwards, he'com- 
pleted in 4 vols. fol.; a work at once elaborate and 
splendid, being enriched with many well executed 
and neatly cokiared plates, and. containing, among 
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“History. other good descriptions, the characters of the rarest 
—v—— fungi. And in 1808, the Flore Parisienne began to 
be published by A. Poiteau and P. Turpin. ’ 

While these gentlemen were, however, employing 
their talents for the advancement of the science in a 
more general way, others, who may be said in some 
sense to have been their assistants, as they contribu- 
ted not a little to the materials which they made use 
of, were engaged in ascertaining and describing the 
plants of particular districts. 

As the bounds which we have prescribed to our- 
selves in treating this article do not, however, admit 
of our entering into a detail of their respective merits, 
we shall content ourselves with barely stating, that 
Gerard favoured the public with a Flora of Provence, 
in 1761; Joseph de Necker, with a Flora of the 

‘ French Netherlands, entitled Delicie Gallo-Belgice 
silvestres,, seu tractatus generalis plantarum Gallo- 
Belgicarum, several years afterwards; Durande, with 
a Flora of Burgundy, in 1782; Villars, with an elabo- 
rate history of the plants of iat ay in the years 
1786, 1787, and 1789; and Thuillier, with a Flora of 
the plants growing in the neighbourhood of Paris, in 
1793... Much information was likewise communicated 
during this period with respect to the Pyrenean flora, 
by Palasso, De la Peirouse, Florimond Saint Amans, 
and others, who: successively visited the Pyrenean 
mountains, and paid great attention, among other 
things, to their vegetable productions. It may be 

\ worth while to add, that of the three gentlemen 

«whom we have mentioned above, as authors of a ge- 

neral flora of France, two were themselves also local 

writers ; for Buchodz published an elaborate Histori- 

cal Account, illustrated with figures of the plants 

growing spontaneously in Lorrain, and part of the 

adjacent country to the north; and Bulliard wrote a 

Flora Parisiensis, or as he otherwise entitles it, De- 

scriptions et figures des plantes qui croissent aux en- 
virons de Paris. 


“In Spain. We have only farther to add, with respect to Eu- 
ropean botany during this period, that considerable 
light was thrown on the flora of Spain and Portugal 
‘by the labours of Quer, Ortega, D’Asso, and Van- 

‘Quer. delli.. Joseph Quer y Martinez, professor in the 


royal garden at Madrid, and projector of the only 
‘general history of Spanish plants which has hitherto 
appeared, began to publish the Flora Espanola in 
1762, and succeeded in the course of two years in 
completing the publication of 4 quarto vols., on the 
principles of Tournefort ; the first and second: being 
chiefly occupied with preliminary matter. His death, 
which unfortunately happened soon after, prevented 
his going on with the accomplishment of his design. 
But his successor in the professorship and charge of 
the garden, Dr Casimirir Gomez de Ortega, the se- 
cond of these writers, who has also treated of the 
plants growing in the environs of Trrillo, took up the 
‘subject, and added two vols. more in 1784, in the 
form of a continuation. About the same time, D’As- 
so published a synopsis of the native plants of Arra- 
gon. And in 1788, Vandelli favoured the~ public 
with a-work of some value on a subject hitherto al- 
most unnoticed, except by Grisley, who lived more 
than a hundred years before him, entitled Flore Lu- 
sitanice et Braziliensis Specimen. 


Ortega. 


~ the valuable collection of plants left him by 
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With the names of the above-mentioned botanists, History. 
we might here associate those of the late Anthony Jo. “~~~ 
seph Cavanilles, a Spanish abbé and professor, who Cavanilles. 
published at Madrid in 1791—1801, his Icones et 
descriptiones Plantarum, que: aut sponte in Hispania 
— aut in hortis hospituntur ; y a ie ne 
vellar Brotero, who published in 1801 his Phytogra- protero, 
phie Lusitania selecsie Fascic. I. ; and in 1804 his 
Flora Lusitania, in 2 parts. The botany of Portu- 
gal has been still more recently illustrated in the Flo- 
re Portuguese, par J. C. Compte de Hoffmansegg Hoffinan- 
et H. F. Link. Berlin, 1809, fol. We are likewise segg- 
indebted for some little information to the scientific Link 
zeal of two or three modern travellers. But, with the 
exception of what is to be gathered from their wri- 
tings, the state of indigenous botany in Spain and Por- 
tugal is nearly the same as it was twenty years ago. 


In tracing the progress of discovery im exotic bo- Progress of 
tany, that a in che biti of the science, which, Exotic Bo- 
agreeably to what we have before intimated, falls ‘*"Y- 
next to be considered, we might have begun by glan- 
cing at the meritorious zeal of those who have occa- 
sionally favoured the public with descriptions of 
one or more rbsiialislile foreign trees or herbs, 

We might, for instance, have mentioned Dr Wright, - 
as having furnished us with an excellent account of 
the Quassia Simaruba, Cinchona Caribea, and Geof- ° 


JSvea inermis ; Dr Hope, as having written well on 


the plant yielding the assafcetida ; Ellis, on the dio« 
nea muscipula + Fothe ill and Solander on the win- 
tura aromatica ; Diyinler; on the Styrax Benzoin, 
or Benjamin-tree of Sumatra; Lindsay on the Cin- | 
chona brachycarpa, and Quassia polygama, or bitter 
wood of Jamaica, and a great many others, on the 
particular subjects which had attracted their atten- 
tion, and called forth their descriptive powers. With- 
out, however, pretending at all to enumerate the in- 
dividuals of this extensive, and respectable class of 
writers, or to give any adequate idea of the service 
which they have collectively rendered to the science, 
we shall rather proceed, as we have been already do- 
ing in the case of European botany, to specify the 
labours of such as have employed themselves on a 
more enlarged scale in illustrating the botany of pars 
ticular districts or kingdoms. if we follow the Inthe So: 
order of time with regard to the old continent, it of Africa, 
will be found, that the Cape of Good and ad- : 
jacent country, which botanists are in the use of call. 
ing Southern Africa, were early attended to. For 
Peter Jonas Bergius, a pupil of Linnzus, and lately porgius, 
mira of botany at Stockholm, published his i 
scriptiones plantarum ex capite bone spej, Stock~ 

holm, 1767, containing admirable descriptions of a 
great many specimens sent him in a dried state, by 
an eminent merchant of the name of Grubbius; | 
and it will be proper to add, that among these he 
constituted several new genera. ‘The following year, 
the,younger Burman, professor of botany at Amster- Burman. 
dam, published Jicachltis on the same subject from 

be father 
in the Flore Capenses Prodromus, printed along with 
his Flora Indica. And since that time, our acquaint 
ance with South African plants has been very much 
enlarged, in consequence of the researches of the cele- 
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a listory. brated Charles Peter Thunberg, knight of the order 
; of Vasa, a pupil of Linnaus, and successor to his son 
eager in the botanical chair at Upsal ; and of the late Fran- 


cis Masson, a native of this country, who, from the 
humble condition of a gardener, raised himself to a 
good deal of eminence as a botanist, and was repeat- 
edly sent to the warmer climates for the purpose of 
pa) discoveries. 

Thunberg resided at the Cape from the year 1772 
to the year 1775; during which time he collected in 
his botanical surveys a great many rare plants, which 
he has described with all that fe icity of discrimina- 
tion and language for which he is so remarkable, in 
a work entitled, Prodromus Plantarum Capensium, 
quas in Promontorio bone spei Africes, annis 1772— 
1775, collegit C. P. Thunberg. The first part of 
this valuable work appeared at Upsal in the year 
1794, in Svo, and the second in the year 1800. 

Masson, on the other hand, besides spending two 
years and a half at’ the Cape, about the ‘same time 
with Thunberg, in collecting plants at the expence, 
and under the patronage, of his present Majesty for 
the royal gardens at Kew, was sent back in 1786 ; 
And in the course of ten years more, which he devo- 
ted with much zeal to the purpose of visiting the in- 
terior 8 of South Africa, and of cultivating in 
his garden at Cape Town such plants as he had not 
otherwise an opportunity of examining accurately, 
he succeeded in making a great many discoveries, A 
small work containing part of these was published in 
1795, under the title oe Stapelie Nove. 

We may observe farther, in connection with what 
has been said as to South Africa, that Peter Remi 
Willemet, a Frenchman, who resided some time in 
the Mauritius, andidied at Seringapatam in 1790, wrote 
the Herbarium Mauritianum, published in Usteri’s 
Annals, 'a few years ago: And that Aubert du Pe- 
tit Thuars, another botanist of the same nation, has 


hunberg. 


- 


Willemet. 


| Thuars. 


lately favoured the world with a valuable work on 
the plants of Madagascar, and of the isles of France 

and Mouthor: 
In North- The indigenous botany of Northern A frica, on the 
‘ern Africa. other hand, though not perhaps cultivated to the 
Same extent, or with the same degree of ardour, as 
| that now mentioned, has not been allowed to remain 
2a unattended to. For to say nothing of the meritori- 
rs ous zeal of some, who have furnished us with de- 
scriptions of detached parcels of North African 
lants, Peter Forskal, a Swede, professor of natural 
, history at Copenhagen, and one of the most distin- 
~ guished of thosé “unfortunate naturalists and men of 
‘Science, who were sent by the late king of Denmark 
to the East, employed himself chiefly as a botanist ; 
and in the course of his travels through Egypt, and 
part of the adjoining country westward, as well as 
through Arabia, where he prematurely met his fate, 
he succeeded ia collecting a great many rare plants, 
Of these, a considerable number were described by: 
himself ; and the descriptions, as they had hee-iek: 
by him at his death, were edited from his MSS. in 
1775, by Carsten Niebuhr, his only surviving fellow- 
traveller, under the title of Flora Exyptiaco-Arabi- 
ca, And the rest have been described within these 
few years, by Professor Vahl, in a work which bears 
the following title : Symbola Botanice; sive plantas 
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rum tam earum, quas in itinere, imprimis orientali, History. 
collegit Petrus Forskal, quam aliarum, recentius des —~—~ 
tectarum, exactiores descriptiones, nec non observa. 

tiones circa quasdam plantas dudum cognitas. 

Vahl has likewise contributed still more directly vaht. 
to advance our acquaintance with the flora of North 
Africa: for this very able and distinguished bota- 
nist, who is still alive, travelled widely, ata former 
period of his life, through that country, as well as 
through the southern provinces of Europe, and made- 
various important discoveries, which he has commu- 
nicated, along with those of Forskal and others, in 
his: Symbole Botanice. Nor can we omit to men- 
tion, with due praise, the labours of Desfontaines, Desfon- 
who has lately favoured us with an excellent account taines. 
of the plants which are indigenous along the ridge 
of Mount Atlas, ina work entitled, I'ora Atlantica. 

With respect tothe flora of the Western coast In Western 

of Africa, we have only to” say, that a good ‘deal: Africa. 
of light has been thrown upon ‘some part of it, by 
the publication of Adanson’s Voyage to Senegal, Adansou. 
andthe first volume of a splendid work in’ folio, 
which is now publishing at Paris by Palisot de Beau- De Ber- 
vais, a French botanist, under the title of Flore vais. 
@ Owareet Benin. But with respect to that of 
the eastern’ cdasty and more particularly of the inte- 
rior, ‘we may be allowed to addy thatvit is still en- 
tirely unknown, except from ‘the account which Mr 
Bruce, Lord Valentia, and the intrepid, but we fear 
unfortunate, Mr Park, have given us of a few insula- 
ted plants; ‘and a period of many years, we doubt 
not, must yet pass away before the treasures of this 
Vast region, where the beams of a vertical sun diffuse 
irresistible warmth, and in favourable circumstances 
of soil and moisture, pro®uce often the most asto- 
nishing effects on the powers of vegetation, can be 
fully disclosed tous; 

In tracing the progress of discovery in Asia, it will In South. 
be foundthat a good deal was done towards illustrating ern Asia, 
the flora of India, and particularly of those parts of it 
which were in possession of the Dutch, by Nicholas 
Lawrence Burman, professor of botany at Amsterdam, N. L, Bure, 
already mentioned 3 for he favoured the = with man. 
very excellent descriptions of many rare plants of that 
quarter of the world, which he had an opportunity of 
examining in his father’s vast collection, in his Flora 
Indica, which came out in the year 1768. He also 
constituted several new genera from among them, keep- 
ing as closely as sobeibie, in doing so; to the manner 
of his great- master Linneus, From histime down- 
wards, our knowledge of the Indian flora remained 
long almost stationary, if we except some small acces- 
sions which it received froma Descriptive Catalogue of 
rare Plants whose Seeds were. brousht JSrom the East 
Indies, published by Colin Milue, in. 1773, and from 
some miscellaneous communications of Professor Rott- 
boll, and one or two others. Some very valuable single 
ublic 
a native of Courland, and 
pupil of Linnzeus, who had long resided in the East 
I aac, and exerted himself with the most surprising 
zeal and success, so far as discovery was concerned, 
in promoting: the interests of his favourite science, 
A work, with the character of which we are unac- 
quainted, was, however, published by a Dutch gen. 
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tleman of the name of Radermarcher, between the 
<——v-—_ years, 1780,and.1782 at Batavia, on the, plants of the 
era oe island of Java, wuder the title of Naamlyst der plan- 
; ten, die gevonden worden op het eiland Java. And. 
in 1795, appeared the first yolume of a very. pyeotic 
work in folio, on the flora of the. Coromandel coast, 
Roxburgh. by Dr William Roxburgh, F. R.S. a native of Scot- 
land, formerly resident at Samulcottah, and now at 
Calcutta. It.was published at the. expence of the 
East India Company with the following title, Plants 
ofthe Coast of Coromandel, selected from drawings 
and descriptions presented to the Hon. Court of ie 
rectors, of the East India Company, published by their 
order, under the direction of Sir J. Banks, Bart. and. 
contains good descriptions of a great many unknown 

' plants, illustrated with most beautiful plates. 
In Western . The stateof our knowledge, with respect to the 
Asia, flora of Western. Asia on the other hand, has not been 
materially improved since the beginning of this period, 
except in so far as we are indebted to the meritorious 
zeal of Dr Schrebet, in. furnishing us with excellent 
characters of the plants collected by Gundelsheimer,, 
the companion of Tournefort, in his Eastern journey;— 
to the researches of the unfortunate Professor Forskak 
already referred to, in Arabia,—and to the discoveries 
La Billar- made within these few years by James Julian La Bil- 
diere, lardiere, physician at Paris. ‘This last gentleman, af- 
ter surveying the meuntains of Savoy,and Dauphiny, 
set out on a journey of discovery, which he meant to 
prosecute under the auspices of de Vergennes, the 
French minister at Constantinople, as far as the Cas- 
pian Sea: but when he had arrived in Syria in the 
beginning of the year 1787, he found himself under 
the necessity of,altering his plan, on account of the 
‘plague which was at thatetime raging in the coun- 
tries he had. purposed to visit, and to confine his tra- 
vels to Syria alone. His-expectation, as a botanist, 
was,of course\so-far disappointed; but yet he suc- 
ceeded in discovering several new plants ; and, on his 
return home again, began to describe them ina masterly 
manner in a work in 4to, illustrated with neatly, exe- 
cuted. plates, entitled, Zcones Plantarum Syrie@ ra 
.viorum, descriptionibus et observationibus, illustrate ; 
part. of which appeared in 1791... The rest, however, 

we regret to say, has not yet been published. 
he Siberia,» With respect to the flora of Siberia, or Northern 
er North- Asia, we have only to observe, that though the ad- 
ern Asia. ditiona}..information which we have procured since 
the days of John George Gmelin has been somewhat 
aided. by communications from Laxman, Lerche, and 
two or three others, in periodical transactions, it has 
been chiefly owing to the skill and exertion of three 
J. G. Geor- indefatigable travellers, John Gottlieb Georgi, a na- 
BG. Gme. tive of Pomerania, and Samuel Gottlieb Gmelin, and 
Mes Peter Simon ‘Pallas, whom we have mentioned above. 
P.S, Pallas. The discoveries of the two former are to be found in 
the account which was given to the world of their re- 
spective travels, and those of the latter, to a certain 
extent, in his Flora Rossica ; seu Stirpium Imperii 
Rossici per Europam et Asiam indigenarum descrip- 
tiones.et.icones: for it is proper to observe, that the 
first volume of this last elegant and accurate work, 
consisting of two parts, which were published in. 1784 
and 1788, is the only one which has. hitherto appear- 
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ed. It.isto be hoped, however, for the sake of the History. 


science, that though the Empress Catherine, who pas -="v— 
tronised the earlier labours ‘of Pallas, is gone, asimi- ~~ 


lar patronage on the. part of her grandson will’ yet © = 


enable him to bring the renraining part’ of his work’ 
before the public, in a style of execution not unwor- 
thy of the subject. 


On the eastern side of Asia, the inveterate jealousy In Eastern 


of the Chinese has long: presented an insurmountable Asia.) 
obstacle to our getting properly acquainted with the 
botany of this widely extended empire: so that at’ 
this day we are nearly in the same state in which we 
have been for above half a century, (that is, since the’ 
publication of Osbeck’s Voyage to China,) except 
that we occasionally meet with descriptions of insu- 
lated plants in periodical journals, or the miscellane- 
ous writings of a few modern authors. With respect,) 


. however, to the indigenous: flora of that part of ~ 


Eastern Asia, which goes under the name of n- 
China, our information. has: been very conside 
augmented in consequence of the zealous assiduity of 
Tok de Loureiro, a Portuguese missionary. is Loureiro? 
entleman having found it impossible to ingratiate 
Bimeelf with the. natives, so as to be useful to them, 
without some knowledge of medicine, a early ‘to: 
turn his attention to the productions of the vegetable 
kingdom, with the view of gaining a qualification’ 
which he felt to be indispensible to the success of his 
mission ; and having by degrees come to look upon 
plants with the eye of a botanist, and to consider the 
study of them as a source of mental improvement and 
satisfaction, as well as of general utility, he naturally 
ave a wider range to his inquiries, and by collecting’ _ 
rom all quarters, became extensively acquainted wi 
the indigenous flora of Cochin-China, and to a cer- 
tain extent with that even of the contiguous parts of 
China and India... At length, after a residence of 30. 
years, he quitted that country, and returned home to 
Lisbon, having touched at Mozambique, and gathered 
a few South Asien plants in his way ; and in 1790, 
he proceeded to lay the fruit of his labour and researchy 
before the public, in a work of greatymerit and infor- 
mation, entitled, /Vona, Cochinchinensis, sistens Plane 
tas in. Regno Cochin China nascentes quibus accedunt 
alie observate-in. Sinensi imperio, Africa Orientali, 
Indieque locis variis.. 'To what has been now said 
with respect to Eastern Asia, we may add, that we 
have also become much better acquainted with the 
indigenous plants of Japan, and-the other islands im- 
mediately contiguous to it : for professor Thun 
spent the greater part of the years 1775 and 1776 in 
exploring them; and after his return to Europe, put 
the world in possession of the large harvest of disco~ 
very which he had made, by the publication of his. 
Flora Japonica ; a work, in which he has so far de~ 
viated from the method of his illustrious master, as to 
supersede the twentieth, twenty-first, twenty-second, 
and twenty-third:classes, but which, if we look to the 
conciseness, elegance, and accuracy of his definitions, 
may be recommended as a model for'general imitation. | ~ 
The Flora Japonica was published in one prett 
large octavo volume, with 39 plates, in 1784: and’ 
since that time, he has begun to publish a series of 
engravings in folio, illustrative of the same subject, 
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under the title of Zcones Plantarum Japonicarum, 
which we trust he will continue. P 

If we proceed now to direct our attention for a 
little to the western hemisphere, it will be found, that 
though much remains still to be done, endeavours of 
the most laudable nature have not been wanting to 
throw light on its indigenous botany. About the 
beginning of this period; the celebrated Jacquin made 
a voyage of discovery at the expence of the Emperor 
Francis I. of Germany, to the West Indies, in the 
course of which he visited most of the Caribbean 
Islands, and explored also some part of the contigu- 
ous coast of South America: and, on his. return 
home, he performed a very acceptable service, by 
publishing, in 1760, a systematic enumeration of 
the plants which he had discovered, and of a few 
others which he had had an opportunity of examining 
in the collection of Francis a Mygind; and three 


years afterwards, appeared the Selectarum Stirpium- 


Americanarum Historia, a very important work, in 
one volume folio, containing several new genera, and 
illustrated with 183 plates, concerning which, as well 
as his various other botanical publications, it may be 
said, in the words of Lamarck, ‘ Ce savant profes- 
seur joint a d’excellentes descriptions, des figures par- 
faites.” 

Some years after Jacquin, Fusée Aublet, a French 
apothecary, who appears to have been a botanist of 
no ordinary skill and attainments, made a voyage to 
the same quarter, with the view of exploring the pro- 
vince of Guiana. He remained there for a consider- 
able time, and pushed his inquiries with much dili- 

nce and success; so that, on his return to his na- 
ove country, he was enabled to lay a rich harvest of 
discovery before the public, in the Histoire des Plan- 
tes de la Guiane Frangoise, which appeared in 1775, 


“in four volumes quarto. 


Sir Joseph Banks also contributed somewhat to. 
throw light on the flora of the northern parts of South 
America, by publishing, in 1781, from the MSS. of Dr 

illiam Lieubeshie, Wi bcorchinsh, who had died seve- 
ral before, a small work, which bears the follow- 
ing title, indicative of its origin, Reliquie Houstoun- 
taneé; seu Plantarum in America Meridionali a Gu- 
lielmo Houstoun collectarum Icones, manu propria wri 
Nor can we forbear to 
add, that though the southern extremity of the conti- 
nent of America, and the extensive tracts of country 
belonging to the Spaniards and the Portuguese on the 
East, are still almost completely unexplored, we have 
got some little information since that time with re- 
spect -to their flora, in the Fasciculus Plantarum 

ellanicarum of the younger Forster, who, with 
his father, accompanied Captain Cook in his second 
voyage round the world, and in the Flore Lusitani- 
ce et Braziliensis Specimen of Vandelli, already re- 
ferred to, as well as in the miscellaneous writings of 
Lamarck, Vahl, Willdetiow, Cavanilles, and one or 
two other recent authors. 

The greatest and most successful efforts at disco- 
very in South America, during this period, have, 
however, been made chiefly if the western and north. 
western provinces, and in those which lie more to- 
wards the interior on the north. And for these we 
are indebted, in the first instance, to the enlightened 
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and indéfatigable zeal of Dr Joseph Celestino Matis, 
astronomer Royal at Santa Fé de Bogota, who, find- 
ing himself stationed in @ part of the world where 
the vegetable kingdom, though assuming the most 
interesting appearaiicé, was comparatively unknown, 
began, many years ago, to devote a good deal of his 
time and attention to the study of it. Nor has he 
ceased even since to promote the business of discove- 
ty, by extending his researches over the surroundin 
countries, and amassing a rich and very extensive col- 
lection of specimens, as well as by transmitting oc- 
casionally some of the most rare and curious of them 
to his Crccieen correspondents; among whom he 
had heretofore the honour of reckoning the celebra- 
ted Linneus. It is, however, a matter of regret, 
that though he has written a few things which have 
appeared in periodical transactions, bearing the stamp 
of ability, he has not yet asserted his claim to those 
honours which he so well deserves, by coming for- 
ward as the author of an great work on the subject, 

We are likewise mitich indebted to the skill and 
industry of five Spanish gentlemen, Ruiz, Pavon, 
Moncino, Cervantes; and Sessé, who were sent to 
America several years ago, on a botanical expedition, 
under the auspices of the king of Spain. The result 
of their combined operations in the province of New 
Granada, and the contiguous parts of Terra Firma, 
where Dr Mutis was naturally selected, on account of 
his superior knowledge, to have the direction of the 
expedition ; and of the labours of Moncino, Cervan- 
tes, and Sessé, who at length separated from their col- 
leagues, and went by agreement to Mexico, where 
they have long been carrying on their inquiries, and 
i oahe an account ae its’ flora, has not yet been 
made public ; and, of course, we are only entitled to 
speak of it as a future, but, we trust, y No means 
distant, accession to our knowledge. 

The discoveries, however, of Ruiz and Pavon, to 
whom it fell to explore the kingdoms of Peru and 
Chili, have been some time before the world; as 
these gentlemen proceeded, shortly after their return 
to Europe, to publish, in 1794, what they called a 
Prodromus of the Flora of Peru, and have since fa- 
voured us with the complete Flore Peruviane et 
Chilensis Prodromus ; a work in 3 vols folio, which 
is deservedly estimable, in as much as it is. calcula- 
ted, from the degree of information which it discloses, 
to throw a great deal of new and interesting light 
on the vegetable productions of that part of the 
world. Nor are we likely to derive a less plentiful 
harvest of discovery, from the more recent and high- 
ly meritorious exertions of the justly celebrated Ba- 
ron Frederick Alexander Von Humboldt, the pre- 
sent ambassador from Prussia to the court of France, 
and of his companion in travel Bonpland, a French 
botanist. For, after spending five years in ¢xplo- 
ring some of the larger West India islands, and an 
extensive range of continent on both sides of the 
line, and collecting no less than 6200 species of 
rare plants, they began, in 1808, to publish, at Pa- 
ris, a work on the subject, entitled, Plante Egui- 
noctidles, which is executed in the most splendid 
style, The first volume Of it, in folio, pis a few 
fasciculi of the second, have already come to this 
country; and, as we have been gratified with an op- 
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History. portunity of examining them, and felt that we could 
not convey our idea of the course of travel pursued 
by the two eminent botanists concerned in its publi- 
cation, or of the suecess which haye attended their 
endeavours, better than in their own words, we have 
been led to subjoin the following passage from their 
instructive and well-written preface, ; 

«« Le voyage au tropique,’’ say they, ‘ que nous 
avons executé pendant cinq. ans, nous a conduit dans 
des pays, dont une grande partie n’avoit jamais eté 
visité par d’autres botanistes. L’infortune Loefling 
perit victime de son zele pour les sciences, n’ayant 

joussé que jusque aux bouches de L’Orenogne. L’il- 
Reni Jacquin n’a peu parcourir que les cOtes de Vené- 
zuela et de Carthagene. Plus-fayourizé par le destin 
que ces botanistes celebres, dont les travaux nous sont 
servi le modele, nous avous penetré dans l’interieur de 
l’Amerique meridionale, depuis la céte de Caracas 
jusqu’ aux frontiers du Bresil, ou du gouyernment de 
Grand Para. Nous avous cherché, a diriger nos 
excursions vers les regions, qui ont eté moins visitées 
par l’Europeens. Quelle moisson de plantes preci- 
euses ne nous ont pas offert, d’un coté, la chaine cal- 

* caire de Nouvelle Andalousie, les yallées de Cuma- 
nacoa, le Cocollar, et les environs du convent de Ca- 
ripe ; et de l’autre, les plaines immenses qui separent, 
des-terrains cultivés des cdtes, les forets epaisses de 
la Guiana! Que d’especes et de genres nouveaux 
n’avyons nous pas trouvé dans cette navigation pe- 
nible, executé sur l’Orenoque, le Cassiquiare, le Rio 
Negro, et les petites rivieres de Temi, Tuamini, et 
Atabapo. Dans les plaines de Carichama, dans les 
environs de cataractes d’Atures et de Maypuré, sur 
fa pente de la montagne gramitique de Duida, situé 
-vers les sources de l’Orenoque, dans ces regions 
arroscés par des pluies continuelles, le sol est.couvert 
dune multitude de vegetaux inconnus: les travaux 
des plusieurs siecles ne suffiroient pas pour, fixer. le 
nombre et les ‘characteres, M. Mutis a examiné 
longtems avant nous; les forets de Turbaco, les belles 
rives de Madeleine et les environs de Mariquita ; mais 
ce grand botaniste n’a pas pu penetrer par les Andes 
de Quindiu dans les provinces de Popayan et de 
Pasto. C’est dans ces regions, sur+des bords de 
Cauca et sur la haut plateau, qui s’etend d’Alma- 
guer jusque a la ville d’Ibarra, que nous avons re- 
cueilli des vegetaux precieux. 

Une année de sejour dans,laroyaume de Quita 
nous a procuré les plantes, qui se trouvent sur les 
cimes les plus elevées de notre globe. Joseph de 
Jussieu est le seul voyageur, qui ait eté avant nous,.a 
Loxa. Mais la posterite n’a pu jouir que d’une tres 
petite partie de ses travaux. Au Perou, nous avons 
examiné un grand nombre de vegetaux, que le public, 
doit aux decouvertes.de M. M. Rouiz. et Pavon; 
mais ces botanistes zelés n’ont pas poussé.a lest de la 
Cordilliere des Andes jusque a la province de Jaen 
de Braccamorros, ou, entre Te Chinchipé et ?Ama- 
zone la Nature a etalé toutes ses richesses vegetales.’”’ 

From this elegant and interesting extract, we may. 
form, at once, some idea of the v5 denis and difficul 
ties. which Humboldt and his colleague had to en- 

’ counter on their travels, and of the important advan- 
tages which the public Hiaye a right to expect here- 
after, from being put in possession of their discoveries. 
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In proceeding, next’ to Ri some. account of the History, _ 
Ba. of discovery in North America, it will not wae 
necessary to enter mucli into detail. The greater yb cash 

part of this vast region, with all those stores of vege» 
table life, utility, and beauty, which it must neces- 

sarily contain, is yet to be explored. - Nor can we 

even say with truth, that our information, with re- 

ape to the flora of these districts which have been 

already examined, is by any means so extensive an 

satisfying as we might have been naturally Jed to ex- 

pect; a circumstance which is probably to be ac- 

counted. for, in part, from the fear inspired by the - 
neighbourhood of the Indians, and the difficulties 

with which the inhabitants of the United States, have 

had, to contend in the infancy of their government. 

At the same time, we are bound to acknowledge our 

obligation to. those, individuals who. have exerte 

themselves, either as writers or travellers, in. endea- 

vouriig to enlarge our acquaintance with the flora 

of North America, so far as it has yet been carried, 

And among them we.may particularly mention Dr 

John Reinhold Forster, who published, in 1771, his. J. R. For 
Flora America Septentrionalis, or, Catalogue of the, ster. : 
Plants of North America, extracted chiefly from the 
writings of Professor Kalm ; "Thomas Walter; au- walter: 
thor of the Evora Caroliniana, which appeared in 

1788, but of which, as.we haye not had an opportu- a 
tunity of examining. it, we are unable to give any ace 
curate opinion ; Olof. Swartz, formerly professor of Swartz 
botany at Erlangen, and naw at. Copenhagen, who, 

in the course of his voyages and travels in the West, | 
Indies, where he continued, as we shall, immediately, } 
have occasion to notice, from 1783 to 1787, paid a 
visit to some part of the southern states, where he 
made several discoveries, which he has communicated, 
in his writings: And, above all, M. A. Michaux, a 
Frenchman, who, after a good deal of travel and en- 
lightened research, particularly in the provinces of 
the United States, has laid the. fruit Fs his labour,. 
within these few years, before the public, in a wor' 
of very considerable value, in twovolumes, entitled, 
Flora Boreali-Americana; Paris, 1803:: and in his. 
Hist. des Chenes de ? Amerique Septentrionale ; Pa~ 
ris, 1801. y 

We are also indebted to the late Abbé Cavanilles,, 
for a great deal of new information with respect to 
the flora,of Mexico, which, has been communicated * 
to us in his cones Plantarum. And much, as we — 
have a little ago hinted, is soon, we trust, to be ex- _ 
pected, in relation to the same object, from the la- 
bours of the three Spanish botanists, Moncino, Cer- 
vantes, and Sessé, who have been for some years at- 
tending to it. Sill ; 

In connection with what has been stated as to the In the Wi 
Continent of America, it will be proper that we should Indies. 
now. give some account of the endeavours which have 
been used towards illustrating the botany. of the ad- 
jacent West India Islands: and here it will be the 
ess necessary to say much on the subject, as we have. 
been: already led to anticipate part of the information 
which we had to communicate -with regard to it.. . alle 
Jacquin, we have obseryed, went early to the West Jacquin. 
Indies, at_ the expence of the Emperor of Ger, 
many ; and although he spent some time in exploring, 


the, coast. of South America about Carthagena and, 


Michaut. 


ay 
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‘the ary ebject of his attention ap- The honour of visiting part of them for the first History, 
i i rat cdi of the Caribbean time inthe character of botanists and philosophical “~-~v——~ 
lasades and we have accordingly reaped’a great deal observers, is due to Sir Joseph, then Mr Banks, and sir Joseph 
of advantage from the publication of his diséove- Dr Solander ; the first of whom, in particular, though Banks and: 


ries. Professor Swartz, who followed him in 1783, born to an ample fortune, and surrounded with all the De Solan 
er, 


devoted the three years of his continuance in that 
quarter of the itl almost solely to the business of 
investigating the flora of the islands, and particular- 
ly of dhosd of them which go under the name of the 
great Antilles—Jamaica, Cuba, and Hispaniola: and 
on his return to Europe in 1788, he proceeded first 
to communicate some account of the general result of 
his inquiries and observations, in a work entitled, Nova 
genera et species Plantarum ; seu Prodromus descrip- 
tionum vegetabilium, maximam partem incognitorum, 
quee sub itinere in Indiam Occidentalem annis 1783-7 
digessit. Six years afterwards, he began to publish a 
series of coloured engravings illustrative of his disco- 
veries, but was Gabbe prevented from continuing 
them; and since that time, he has done a most ac- 
ceptable service to the lovers of botanical knowledge, 
by. laying the information which he had acquired 
with respect to the West Indian flora, more fully 
and correctly before them, in a work of first rate au~ 
thority in 3 vols. which he has entitled, Flora Indie 
Occidentalis aucta atque illustrata sive descriptiones 
Plantarum in Prodromo recensitarum. We are also 
much indebted to professor Vahl, for having charac- 
terised, in his ga Americane, published within 
these few years, a great many unknown plants from 
different parts of America, but especially from the 
West Indies, where his friends Rohr, Ryan, and 
West, had collected and sent them to him. 

Nor can we forbear to mention with due praise 
the name of Despertes, 2 Frenchman, who exerted 
himself, at an earlier period, though in a more limit- 
ed way, to ascertain and communicate something 
with respect to the indigenous flora of St Domingo; 
but particularly that of Dr William Wright, F.R.S. 


_ of Edinburgh, already noticed, who employed himself. 


in the most laudable manner, during a residence of 
many years as physician in’ Jamaica, in ee 
lants, to the number of 2000 species, most of whic 
gave to Sir Joseph Banks, in whose collection Pro- 
fessor Swartz had an opportunity of seeing them, 
on his return from his voyage to the West Indies, 
and consequently before he wrote his Prodromus and 
Flora, containing descriptions of those specimens of 
them which he had gathered himself. | We are also 
under no small obligation to Dr Wright, for having 
furnished us with an account of the medicinal plants 
growing in Jamaica, which will be found in the 8th 
volume of the London Medical Journal. We may 
just add, that Dr Alexander Anderson, F.R.S.E. 
Superintendant of the Royal Garden, St Vincents, 
and, William Lochead, Esq. formerly of Trinidad, 
and now of Dominica, have long been engaged in 
preparing materials for a Flora Occidentalis. 

It.now only remains that we should briefly trace 
the progress of botanical discovery in New Holland, 
and the other South Sea Islands; and in doing so, it 
will not be necessary that we should go back beyouid 
the date of Captain Cook’s first voyage, as. these 
islands were then either wholly unknown, or, av best, 
very little investigated ina scientific point of view. 


attractions of friendship, did not hesitate to quit the 
scenes of domestic ease and plenty, and brave every 
form of danger, that he might have it in his power at 
once to gratify his own thirst for knowledge, and add 
to the sum of general discovery. 

These two gentlemen having sailed’ from Plymouth 
with Captain: Cook, in the month of August 1769, 
embraced évery opportunity which’ presented itself 
in the course of their voyage, to procure information 
relative to the different branches of natural history, 
and particularly to botany : and 80 well did they sue» 
ceed in their object, that on their return to England 
in the summer of 1771, after having explored the So-’ 
ciety Islands, where they remained some time, and 
visited New Zealand, the eastern coast of New Hol- 
land, and part of New Guinea, they brought along’ 
with them a rich harvest of new plants, which now 
form a part vf that vast collection, which Sir Joseph* 
Banks has long’spared no trouble or expence in en~' 
riching by additions procured from every quarter of 
the globe. And although we have to regret that! 
little has been hitherto published on the subject, we 
cannot but indulge the hope, that this*distinguished- 
naturalist, and munificent ‘patron of science, will one 
day gratify the world, by putting them iin possession’ 
of his own discoveries and those of his deceased friend, 
as well as of the more rare and interesting part of 
that ample treasure which he has had the merit of 
bringing-together. c 

In his second voyage, which lasted from the month’ 
of July 1772 till July: 1775, and afforded:a still:more 
extensive range for research, Captain Cook was ac-' 
companied, as we have hinted elsewhere, by John- 
Reinhold Forster, late professor at’ Halle, ‘and’ his: 
son George Forster, librarian and private counsellor 
at Mentz, two botanists of no mean fame and expe- 
rience, who succeeded, like their predecessors, in ma- 
king a great’ many discoveries: and of these, part 
were communicated to the public by John Forster 
the year after their return, in his’ Characteres gene- 
rum Plantarum, quas in itinere ad insulas Maris 
Australis collegit, and part by his son, in his Plante 
esculente insularum Oceani Australis, and Florule in- 
sularum Australium Prodromus, which appeared in 
1786. ‘ 

Since the date ofthese publications, our knowledge 
of the indigenous flora‘of the South Sea Islands has’ 
remained nearly as it was, except in so far as New 
Holland is concerned. This extensive and’interesting’ 
country, wheré both the animal:and vegetable king- 
dom are, in many» instances, marked by a peculiarity 
of feature, has not ceased from the time when it was 
first visited by Captain’ Cook; to be an object of at- 
tention; and various attempts have been made to- 
wards exploring it. Botanists have been sent thither 
at different times from: this country, under the pa- 
troviage of his Majesty. and Sir J. Banks, for the pur- 
ns of collecting new plants, who have transmitted’ 

ome a considerable number, either in a live or dried 


state,,part of which have been already described and 
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illustrated, with much elegance, in Aiton’s Hor- 


“—v—-~ ius Kewensis, (a new edition of which has been just 


Caley. 


Paterson, 


La Billar- 
diere. 


Brown. 


published by his son,) and Smith’s Specimen ‘of the 
Botany of New Holland, as well as in detached com- 
munications to the Linnzan Society : and the business 
of discovery, we understand, is still ardently pursued 
in that part of the island called New South Wales, 
which, from its being the seat of the British settle- 
ment established in 1788, has naturally become so 
much the more accessible, by Mr George Caley, 
who is there at the’ expence of Sir J. Banks, and by 
Lieut. Col. Paterson, a distinguished traveller and bo- 
tanist, who availing himself of the opportunities which 
he enjoys from being on that station, has long devo- 


- ted his attention in the most laudable manner to the 


investigation of its flora. 

The persons, however, to whom we are hitherto 
under greatest obligation, for a specimen of the flora 
of New Holland on a general scale, are James J. La 
Billardiere, already mentioned, and Robert Brown, a 
native of Montrose. The former accompanied D’ 
Entrecasteaux in his late voyage round the world, in 
search of Peyrouse ; and has favoured us since his re- 
turn home, with an excellent work on New Holland 

lants, in 2 vols. 4to, illustrated with plates, which 
be has entitled Nove Hollandie Plantarum Specimen, 
1804, 1806. The latter, who now lives with Sir 
Joseph Banks in the place of the late Jonas Dry- 
ander, went out with Captain Flinders, of the Inves- 
tigator, as surgeon and botanist in that expedition 


which sailed from this country, if we recollect right,. 


in 1800, and was for a considerable time occupied 
in exploring more fully the coasts of New Holland, 
began last year (1810) to lay the result of his re- 
searches before the public, in the first volume of an 
able work in octavo, which he means to continue, 
entitled, Prodromus’ Flore Nove Hollandie. et In- 
sule Van-Diemen. In this work he has constituted 
several new genera, on the principles’ of Jussieu, 
whom he acknowledges as his guide; and we may 
add, that in the course of it, he has occasionally, 
though seldom, availed himself, as we are informed in 
the preface, of specimens in the collection of Sir J. 
Banks, as well as of a few discovered originally by 


his"friends Paterson and Menzies, and one or two" 


others. Mr Brown, we have been told, has some in- 
tention of making a voyage to the Caraccas, for the 
purpose of discovery ; much advantage, we doubt 
not, may yet result te botany from his exertions in 
that quarter. 

While the nature of the vegetable kingdom, both 
at home and abroad, was thus‘becoming daily better 
known, in consequence of the labours of those who 
employed themselves in the way of general discovery, 
there were some who directed their thoughts more 
particularly to the elucidation of certain known, but 
hitherto not well investigated or defined orders of 
plants. And, by way of illustrating the success 
which attended their endeavours, we might have here 
appealed, among several other instances of the same 
kind, to Koenig’s masterly descriptions of the Mo- 
nandrie of the East Indies ; Cavanilles’s dissertations’ 
on the Monadelphiz; and the peculiar ability and: 
neatness with which Dr Schreber, and, we may add, 
Rottboll and Host, have treated the subject of the 
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grasses. ‘The investigations, however, to which wé 
refer at present, are those more especially which have 
been pursued with the view of ascertaining thorough- 
ly the characters of that tribe of plants in which 
Linneus was not able to detect the parts of fructifi- 
cation, and which, from that circumstance, have comeé 
to be denominated the Cryptogamie. ‘These, as it 
is natural to suppose, became, from the first, an in- 
teresting subject of attention to his followers; nor, 
did the skilful assiduity with which they gave them- 
selves to the task of exploring the order of nature,, 
and thereby endeavouring to fill up the blank which 
had been left in his system, remain long unreward- 
ed 


Thejustly celebrated John Hedwig, anativeof Tran- 


sylvania, and professor of botany in the University of, 


Leipsic, directed his inquiries, in a particular manner, 
towards the Cryptogamie plants, and succeeded, af. 
ter a good deal of patient research, and with the aid 
of very powerful microscopes, in obtaining a_mucly 
more correct idea of them than had been fornied 
by any of his predecessors. The discoveries which 
he made, so far as they relate to the ferns, flags, and 
mushrooms, are various and important; and were 
given to the world in a quarto volume, which ap- 
peared at Petersburgh in 1784, with the title of 
Theoria generationis et fructificationis Plantarum 
Cryptogamicarum. ‘The service, however, by which 
he did most good to the science, and secured the 
most lasting monument to his own fame, was doubt< 


less his distinguishing accurately the different parts _ 


in the flowers of mosses, and thus correcting a mis- 
take into which Dillenius, and after him Linneus, 
had fallen, in supposing the male to have been fe- 
male flowers, the seed capsules again:to, have 
been the male flowers; and his afterwards favouring 
the public with works which bespeak so much in- 
dustry, and in which such a happy talent for arrange~ 
ment and description is displayed, as his lications 
relative to that order of plants. The works to which 
we refer more particularly, are the Fundamentum 
Historie Naturalis Muscorum frondosorum, which 
appeared in 1782; the Descriptio et Adumbratio 
Microscopico-analytica Muscorum dosorum nec 
non aliorum vegetantium e classe Cryptogamica Lin- 
nei, which was published, so far as it was carriedy 
between the years 1787 and 1797; and the Species 
Muscorum frondosorum, which has been given to the 
world since his death, by his favourite pupil, Dr 
Swaegrichen of Leipsic. And these taken together, 
we may add, constitute a history and description of 
the mosses, which not only evince’ the discernment 
and accuracy of a superior mind, but which have 
had the effect of introducing a total change and re» 
form in this branch of the science, and thereby givew 
a new impulse to the spirit of inquiry. To the me+ 
rit of Professor Hedwig in these respects, we cannot, 
indeed, pay a better compliment, than by referringy 
to the authority of Dr Smith, who, after stating, in 
his Introduction to Botany, the principles of arrange~ 
ment adopted by that eminent naturalist, has express- 

ed himself thus: * Various ideas have been started: 
on this subject by Haller, Necker, and others, which: 
could only claim attention while it remained in great 

obscurity. The excellent Hedwig, however, has en- 
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Stackhouse, Woodword, Roth, Vaucher, and others. History, 


tirely: the merit of an original discoverer in this 
branch of physiology. He examined all that had 
been done before his time, detected the truth, raised 
mosses from seed, and established their characters on 
the principles we have already explained.” 

In this last branch of study, Hedwig was pre- 
ceded by the celebrated Schreber, professor at Er- 
langen, whom we have more than once had occasion 
to mention; and he has been followed by Dickson, 
Swartz, Weber, Turner, and one or two others, 
whose researches have contributed, in no small de- 
gree to the information which he left us with 
respect to it. The person, however, who has distin- 

uished himself most as his follower, is Samuel Elias 
Bridel, anative of the canton of Bern, in Switzer- 
land, who, within these few years, began to publish 
an elaborate work, embracing a full analysis, history, 
and systematical description, of all the mosses hither- 
to known. How far he has been able to carry it we 
have not yet learned ; but from the character which 
he bears as an e: ienced muscologist, and the de- 
gree of labour which he has bestowed on the subject, 
we may naturally infer, that it will be a valuable pre- 
sent to those who are conversant with this highly 
interesting and curious tribe of vegetables. he 
title under which it appears, is, Muscologia Recentio- 
num ; seu analysis, historia, et descriptio methodica 
omnium muscorum frondosorum hucusque cognitorum; 
ad normam Hedwegii. 

The filices or ferns, again, are another family of 
ee plants to which a good deal of attention 
has: paid during this period. And although the 
peculiar of the fructification are still almost en- 
tirely unknown, we have the satisfaction of thinking, 
that the inquiries of Hedwig, Bolton, Hoffman, Schra- 
der, Smith, Lindsay, and others, have had the effect 
of placing the subject in other respects im a much 
fuller and more*interesting light. Dr Smith, in par- 
ticular, has employed his eminent experience and sa- 
gacity in fixing the genera of the ferns on more ob- 


vious and distinctive characters than heretofore’; andy. 


by mary me heshas not only performed’a great ser- 
vice to this department of botany, but added much 
to’ the well-earned fame which he has otherwise secu- 
= himself. 

ith respect to the alg@, or flag tribe, we ma 
observe, that a good deal oo done weds Shustes 
ting that subdivision of them called the Fuci, by Sa- 


3. Gme- muel Gottlieb Gmelin, professor of botany at Peters- 


burgh arid member of the Academy of Sciences al- 
ready mentioned, who published a valuable work on 
the subject in 1768; and mere recently by Stack- 
house, Esper, Velley, Woodward, Goodenough, and 
Turner ; but particularly by the last gentleman, who 
has for a considerable time been ged, with his 
friend Mr Hooker, in preparing a istory: of this 
genus, in which ‘a more perfect combination of the 
skill of the painter and the botanist” is meant to be 
exhibited, than in any which has been hitherto pub- 
lished. ‘The ulve and conferve, two other genera of 
the submersed a/ga, have not received the same de- 
gree of ‘attention, but yet they have not been over- 
cooked, as will be evident to any one on referring to 
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Woodward, in particular, has lately written on the 
generic characters of ulva, in a paper inserted in the 
third volume of the Linnean Transactions ; and 


Vaucher, an ingenious naturalist of Geneva, besides Vaucher: 


ing much attention to the whole genus confer. 
aS ie lately, as one result of his Bw vetas a 
ed the public with an elaborate and faithful micros- 
copical work on fresh water confervas. And to say 
nothing of the hepatice, or liverworts, which Dr 
Smith considers as avdistinct order, and, not with 
Linneus, as a subdivision of the Alge ; the researches 
of Willdenow, Smith, Davies, and Persoon, but par- 


ticularly of Dr George Francis Hoffman, formerly pofiman, 


professor at Erlangen, and now at Gottingen, au- 
thor of the Enumeratio Lichenum, and Plante Li- 
chenose, whom we have already mentioned,—and. of 


Dr Erick Acharius, a Swedish botanist, of much in- Acharius.- 


genuity and learning, have contributed not a little to - 
enlarge our acquaintance with the Lichens. The 
whole family, indeed, has been much investigated, 
and, to use the words of Dr Smith, « has been at- 
tempted to be divided into natural genera founded on 
habit, by Dr Hoffman, whose figures are perfect in 
their kind. But a more complete scheme for re- 
ducing this family to systematic order has been re« 
cently made known to the world by Dr Acharius, 
who, in his Prodromus, and Methodus Lichenum, 
has divided it into genera founded ‘in the receptacle 
of the seeds alone. Hence those genera, though 
more technical, are less natural than Floffiman’s ; but 
they: will, most likely, prove the foundation of all 
that can in future be done on the subject, and the 
works of Acharius. form a new zra in Cryptogamié 
Botany.” 

Nor ‘have the fungi or mushroom: tribe. been over~ 
looked as a'subject of investigation. . Hedwig, as we 
have already hinted, detected their seeds, and. shewed 
them to be of a vegetable nature; a line of inquiry in 
which he has been successfully followed by the late 
Jonas D r, a Swedish botanist, who lived with 
Sir J. Banks, . Splendid and accurate works, illustra- 
tive of this order, have also been given to the world 
by Scheffer, Bulliard, and our highly meritorious 
countryman pa 
of the Cape of G: Hope, who is now resident at : 
Gottingen, has pre-eminently distinguished himself - 
by introducing a new and more scientific plan of ar- 
rangement in his S is Methodica Fungorum. 
His merits in this department are also considerable in 
other respects; and we have reason to expect that © 
his future researches: will continue to throw a still 
more extensive and satisfying light on the subject. 

It seems only farther necessary to the completion 
of our design, in this historical account, that we . 
should mention a few of those who have contributed 
most essentially during the period we are speaking 
of, to advance the interests of the science by their 
miscellaneous writings, that is, writings, in which 
they have described such unknown or hitherto ill 
characterised plants, of different countries, and be- 
longing to different classes, as they have anywise pro- 
cured, or had an opportunity of examining. 


3 and of late Persoon, a native Peftsoon, 


he what has been written with respect to them, either 
inthe form of communications to periodical works, 


or-in separate treatises by Mayer, Olivi, Muller, 


And in following the order of time, we may here par- Miscella- 
ticularise, among several others of inferior note, the neous wri- 
gelebrated Jacquin, who hag added, in a very eminent 
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have patiently followed the less honourable, but, per- 
haps, not less useful; path of investigation at home. 
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History. degree, to the advantages resulting to botany from his 
“—v-— works already noticed, by the publication of his Ob- 


= 


servationes Botanica, Hortus Vindebonensis,—Mis- 
cellanea Austriaca,—Collectanea ad Botanicam, Chi- 
miam et. Historiam Naturalem,—Icones Plantarum 
rariorum, and within these few years, of the Planta- 
rum rariorum horti Cesar@i Schoenbrunnensis de- 
scriptiones et icones, whichjare,all works of a miscel- 
laneous nature upon an extensive scale, and characte- 
rised by the features of his usual ability. We may 
also make particular mention of the late Professor 
Rottboll of Copenhagen, as having been the author 
of a performance, entitled, Descriptiones et Icones 
Plantavum, which came out in 1773; of the Younger 


Some have written on particular departments of the 
vegetable kingdom, while others have directed their 
attention miscellaneously to the whole; and some 
have excelled in description, while others have aided 
the science rather by the superior neatness and ac- 
curacy of their delineations and figures. Plants which 
could not otherwise have been examined in the diffe- 
rent stages of their life, have been carefully observed 
in their native soil by resident botanists, or raised 
from seeds and slips procured from distant or ‘less. 
accessible parts, in gardens and hot-houses: and epe-= 
cimens in a dried state have been every where accu- 


Linnzus, who published not long afterwards, the mulating. The transactions of societies and period- - 
Supplementum Plantarum ; of Andrew John Retzius, ical journals, among which we may particularly men- 
noe of botany at Lund in Sweden, who has fa- tion the Botanical Magazine of Curtis in England; 

voured us with much useful and accurate information , and the Magazines and Annals of Botany of Roemer 

in his Observationes Botanic, which appeared be- and Usteri, physicians at Zurich on the continent, 
tween the years 1779, and 1791; of Lamarck, as ha- have served at once the purpose of recording other- iy 
ving, with much ability, written the;botanical part in ~ wise detached facts, and by exhibiting ver in de- ; 
the Encyclopedie Methodique, and more recently the _ tail as they occurred, of enabling the mind to keep j 
Iilustraiion des Genres ; of the late Charles Louis pace with the progress of discovery; and by way of | 
de Brutelle, Member of the National Institute of rendering the effect as complete as possible, a few meu : 
Paris, author of several splendid miscellanegus publi- of experience and talent, such as Murray, Reichard, — : 
gations, among which we may particularly specify the | Schreber, and Willdenow, have from time to time col- 

Stirpes nove aut minus cognita, and the Sertum An- lected the fruits of intermediate discovery ; and by ¥ 


licum ; sew plante rartores, gue in hortis juxta 

ondinum, imprimis in horto Reais Kewensi exce- 
duntur, ab anno 1786 ad annum 1787 observate; and 
of Dr Smith, as having communicated to us much 
accurate and useful Galsesaasin in his Plantarum 
Icones hactenus inedita, which was published be- 
‘tween the years 1789 and 1791, and in the Icones 
Plantarum rariorum Descriptionibus et Observationi- 
bus illustrate, which followed immediately after, as 
well.as in his numerous periodical communications; 
nor can we forbear to record, with due praise, the 
service rendered to botany, in a similar point of view, 
by a late acute and expert observer of nature, 
Mr William Aiton, author of the Hortus Kewensis, 
or Catalogue of Plants cultivated in the. Royal Bota- 
nical Garden at Kew, which appeared in 1789 ; or of 
Professors Swartz, Vahl, and Cavanilles, the first of 
whom published in'1791, a work entitled, Observa- 
tiones Butanice ; the second, between the years 1790 
and 1794, his Symbole Betanice, and in 1804, 1805, 
his Exumeratio Plantarum wel .ab aliis, ‘velab ipso 
vhservaiarum, and the last more recently, but at dif- 
ferent times, his Jcones Plantarum, in six vols. fol, 
which we have already referred to, as containing a 
miscellaneous treasure of no ordinary value. We 
may observe, at the same time, that most of the bo- 
tanists whom we have just now mentioned, but-espe- 
cially Jacquin, Swartz, Smith, Vahl, and Cavanilles, 
are entitled to the greatest praise, for the superior 
neatness and precision which they have introduced, 
throughout their various publications, both into their 
generic and specific descriptions. 

Such has been the progress of systematic. botany 
during the last sixty years. . The talents of many 
have been called forth in various ways to promote the 
same general object; and the success with which they 
have employed them has not been inconsiderable. 
Some have made their way through distant countries, 
aud gathered a rich harvest of discovery ; while others 


publishing them, in their proper places, in new edi- 
tions of that universal repository of botanical know- 
ledge, the Species Plantarum, have continued to fur- 
nish us with a fair and.adequate representation of the 
state of the science; nor has a munificent patronage 
ceased in the mean time, both in our own country, 
where the present amiable sovereign has Jong shetwn 
himself partial to botanical pursuits, and ready’to 
aid any scheme for promoting their success, and in 
several others which could be mentioned, to diffuse 
its animating influence, and to contribute in various 
respects to the general result. And, of course, by the 
operations of all these causes, botany, which, previous 
to the days of Linnzus, was comparatively in its in- 
fancy, has been ever since making rapid progress; and 
is now arrived at that stage of advancement which we 
have been attempting to trace, and of which some ade- 
quate idea may be formed by examining Persoon’s Sy- 
is Plantarum, and the Species Plantarum, as it 

has been for some years publishing under the care of 
the learned Professor Willdenow. Nor is this all; for 
if the same scope be given to curiosity, and a similar 
atronage continue to exert its benign influence as 
moe we may confidently expect that the pro« 
ress of the science will in future be still more acce- 
erated. The number of learned men in different 
parts of the world is increasing ; and it scems im- 
possible that the fruit of their labours should not 
bear some proportion to that increase. The spirit of 
civilization, too, is daily taking a wide range, and 
countries which of late were hardly known to us but 
by report, are in the way of being explored. Nor 
ean war, which has long been extending its calami- 
tous sway, and checking the spirit of exertion, by re- 
straining the literary intercourse of nations, be always 
supposed to continue. So that, in the course of 
things, we may naturally enough anticipate the time, 
and that, perhaps, at no great distance, when the 
science will make still more rapid and successful ad. 
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. vances; and the intellectual eye will daily measure its 
satisfaction by the growing extent and variety of its 
. prospect. . vorer 


Writerson . Having thus traced the progress of botany down 
natural to the present times in its systematic form, it will be 
sities Of necessary, in order to our having a complete idea of 
the subject, that we should take some notice of those 
writers who have treated it somewhat differently, and 
studied to bring plants together according to. their 
natural affinities. And we might here begin by re- 
marking, that the older botanists in general made it 
their endeavour, in forming their arrangements, to 
deviate as little as possible from the order of nature: 
a fact, in proof of which the writings of Cesalpinus 
and Morrison, but particularly of Ray, may be safely 
appealed to. Our business at present, however, is to 
glance at those only, who, since the introduction 
of system, (by which we understand the mixed and 
artificial methods, ) have made natural affinities pro- 
fessedly the subject of their study, and the basis of 
iv their arrangements. And among those, the first place 
‘r in the order of time (with the exception, perhaps, of 
Magnol, professor at Montpellier, and author of the 
' Prodromus Hist. Generalis Plantarum in quo fami- 
lie Plantarum per Tabulas disponuntur) is due to 
Linnzus himself; who, in 1738, communicated to 
the public, in his Classes Plantarum, a scheme which 
he modestly termed Fragments of a Natural Me- 
p thod. This great man, like all true philosophical bo- 
tanists, considered the natural affinities of plants, 
says Dr Smith, as the most important and interest- 
ing branch, or rather the fundamental part of syste- 
matical botany, and of course he bestowed much 
time in constructing his artificial method: he was yet 
; daily and hourly studying the principles of these af- 
dinities among plants; conscious that no true know- 
of their distinctions, any more than of their 
qualities, could be obtained without it. And of this 
/ important truth, he was not only the earliest, but 
even the most strenuous asserter. His own words on 
the subject are, « Diu et ego circa methodum na- 
turalem inveniendum laboravi: bene multa que ad- 
derem obtinui, perficere non potui, continuaturus 
_ dum vixero. Interim que novi proponam: qui paucas 
que restant bene siecloes plantas, omnibus magnus 
erit Apollo,”’ . 

The next Pinca who endeavoured successfully to 
trace the affinities of which we are speaking, was 
Bernard de Jussieu, Demonstrator of Botany at Paris, 
and one of three brothers who had all a high reputa- 
tion for their skill in the science. After much time 
and reflection devoted to the subject, he -employ- 
ed, in 1759, a mode of arrangement, according to 
which he distributed the plants in the royal gardens 
at France. And although he was prevented, by 
diffidence, from making it known to the public in 

"any way but conversation, he nevertheless succeeded 
in aying the foundation on which his nephew: after- 
w raised the most admirable superstructure. 


F 


a 


. 


* sega Adanson, another celebrated French natu- 
, ist and academician, who had been a pupil of 
| _ Jussieu, and is, we believe, still:alive, followed in the 
( same tract. And in 1763, after having travelled 
r through part of Africa, examined sdintety the prin- 
va ') VOL. IV. PART 1 : 
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ciples of many systems, and paid the greatest atten- History. 
tion to the habit and affinities of vegetables, he pub- ~~~" 
lished his very learned and valuable work, Famiiles 

des Plantes. - 

The man, however, to whose labours the science Laurence 

of natural affinities owes most, is Anthony Laurence Jussieu. 
de Jussieu of the National Intitute, the illustrious 
nephew of Bernard de Jussieu above mentioned, and 
his successor in the office of Demonstrator of Botany. 
The skill and industry of his uncle, under whose eye 
he was educated, and whose ideas of arrangement had 
been early impressed on his mind, had prepared him 
for entering on his task with peculiar advantages. 
And as he was himself possessed of no less distin- 
guished abilities, and enjoyed at the same time the 
best opportunities of procuring information from his 
extensive correspondence and official situation, as 
well as from the rare and very ample herbarium 
which he inherited from his relations, he felt himself 
encouraged to tread in his uncle’s footsteps, and to 
leave nothing unattempted to correct and fill up that 
outline of arrangement which had been already sketch- 
ed out to him. 

He accordingly devoted himself to this object 
with the most persevering diligence, and at length 
succeeded so far as to complete and publish, in 1789, 
his Genera Plantarum; a work containing the inva- 
luable result of many years reflection, and of the 
most extensive and accurate acquaintance with the 
vegetable kingdom. The degree of success with 
which the order of nature has been followed in it, as 
well as the general merits of its, author, will be best 
ascertained by perusing the system, of which an ab- 
stract will be given in the course of this article. . But, 
in the mean time, we may safely affirm, “ that it is 
the most learned botanical work that has appeared 
since the. Species Plantarum of Linnezus, and the 
most useful to those who study the philosophy of 
botanical arrangement.’” 

Ventenat, an intelligent member of the National Ventenat. 
Institute, has lately proved himself to be an able, 
and, for the most part, a very judicious commentator 
on the works of Jussieu. 

Before concluding this historical sketch, we shall Writers on 
shortly notice the principal writers on the physiology the physio- 
of plants. This department of botany was left, in a logy of 

reat measure uncultivated, till about the middle of ?“"* 
the 17th century. The ancients had, indeed, paid 
some attention to it ina general way, as appears from 
the writings of Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and others. 
But it was reserved to the sagacity and pérsevering 
diligence of Dr Nehemiah Grew and Marcellus Mal- 
pis i, two celebrated modern naturalists, who, un- 

nown to each other, carried on their inquiries, and 
published the result of them nearly about the same 
ae to give the first scientific and interesting view 
of it. 

Grew, who was born at Coventry, where his fa- 
ther was vicar of St Michael’s, sometime before the 
middle of the 17th century, studied medicine on the 
continent, and on his return home, settled first as a 
physician in his native town. Being, however, in- 
duced afterwards, by various considerations, among 
which the enjoyment of literary society, and a great- 
er facility of conducting his scientific pursuits, ap- 


Grew. 
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pear to have been not the least, he removed, in 1672, 
to London, where he had the honour of being suc- 
cessively clected:a fellow of the Royal Society, se- 
cretary tothe Society, and fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of PhySicians, and continued to réside there ‘till 
the time of his death in 1711; and the year before 
he teft Coventry, he published the first part of his 
experiments on vegetables, after having submitted it 
to the Royal Society, under the title of The Anatomy 
of Kezetables, begun with a gencral account of vege- 
tation founded thereon. In 1673, he published a 
second part, entitled, An idea of a Phytological His- 


- tory propounded, together with a continuation of the 


Malpighi. 
Born 1628. . 
Died 1694, 


Hales. 
Born 1677, 
Didd 1761. 


Anatomy of Vegetables, particularly prosecuted on 
Roots: a ark he added the dictated of Trunks ; 
andseven years #iterwards he republished the whole, 
together with the anatomy of the leaves, flowers, 
fruits, and seeds, under the title of The Anatomy of 
Plants, with an idea of a Philosophical History of 
Plants. 

Malpighi on the other hand, no less celebrated 
for his discoveries in the anatomy of the body, than 
in the structure and physiology of plants, was born in 
the neighbourhood of Bologna in Italy, in 1628. 
Having discovered great powers of mind, and mgde 
an unusual proficiency in his private studies, he was 
early singled out by his merit from among his. con- 
temporaries, and made professor of anatomy and me- 
dicine at Bologna. He afterwards went for some 
time to Messina in Sicily, in consequence of repeated 
solicitations, and various inducements being held out 
to him. But feeling himself less comfortably situ- 
ated than he had expected, he returned again to Bo- 
logna in 1666, and continued there till 1691, when 
he became physician to Pope Innocent, XII., and re- 
moved to Rome, where he died from astroke of apo- 
plexy in 1694. His inquiries into the structure and 
physiology of plants which had been communicated 
to the Royal Society of London, of which he was a 
fellow, were published at their expence\in 1675 and 
1679, under the title of Anatomia Plantarum ; and 
though professedly written on the same subject with 
the anatomy of Grew, will be found, like every other 
work of originality and merit, to place it often in 
a considerably various point of view. 

These two gentlemen, whose physiological works 
were justly received by their contemporaries as amost 
valuable addition to natural history, have been 
ever since appealed and: resorted 'to as a copious store- 
house of facts and observations, were followed at a 
distance in the same course of inquiry by Dr Stephen 
Hales, and Henry Louis Duhamel du Monceau. 

The former, a clergyman of the church of England, 
who was born at Becksbourn in the county of Kent, 
ia 1677, and died at Teddington in Middlesex, where 
he wy rector in 1761, at the advanced age of 84, per- 
formed a most important and desirable service by the 
publication of his. Vegetable Staticks, The experi- 
ments detailed“in that work, and originally commu- 
nicated in papers which were read betore the Royal 
Society, are of the most: satisfactory nature, if we 
look either to the ingenuity with which they were 
contrived, or the skill with which they were conduct- 
ed: and no person who has taken a connected view 
of them will deny, that they have had the effect of 
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throwing a new and interesting'light on many things History. 
connected with the physiology of plants. = an 
The merit of the author, | st aller beautifully = + — 
characterises, by styling him ‘ pious, modest, inde- . 
fatigable, and born for the discovery of truth,” pro- . ey 
cured him not only a place in the Royal Society of i 
London, but the honour of being elected, on the death 8 
of Sir H. Sloane, one of the very few foreign mem- 1/08 
bers of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. Nor can 
we hesitate to add, in the words of a very excellent 
judge, that his work * not only evinces a superior 4 
ntind, but is a perfect model. of experimental investi- 
gation.”’ ; pg hreonr ah A eTeet § 
Duhamel, who was born at Paris in 1700, and Du 
died within these thirty years, after haying long Bora 1700 
held the office of superintendant of marine, and risen D 
in point of literary honour to be dean of the Acade- : 
4 


my of Sciences, directed his attention, with hardly 

less ingenuity, and upon a still more extensive scale 

than his contemporaries, to the elucidation of the 

same subject. He began to publish something rela- 

ting to it in the year 1728, and continued to do so 

occasionally till within a short time of his death: and ; 

during the whole of that period, he used such dili- 

gence, that we may safely say, on a review of his 

works, that he left scarcely any part of vegetable or- 3 
é 


ganization or economy unattempted in his experi- 
ments, or unnoticed in his writings. Of his various 
publications, which it would require some time 
even to enumerate, it would be impossible to give any 
adequate idea in this place; and we shall therefore 
merely observe, that while the result of the whole 
forms a large and valuable: accession to our know- 
ledge, the Physique des Arbres, which appeared in 
1758, and may be reckoned the principal work: of 
that indefatigable and highly meritorious naturalist, 
is, in a particular manner, replete with the most in- 
teresting information, and will ever remain’a book of 
first rate authority on the subject of which it treats. Bi 

Contemporary with Duhamel was Charles Bonnet, Bonnet. 
an amiable and ingenious philosopher of Geneva, 
who, besides doing much service to natural history, 
in some other respects began, a series of well-devised 
and luminous experiments, with a view to ascertain 
the structure and physiology of leaves, in 1747, and 
published an account of them seven years after, ina 
work entitled, Recherches sur Pusage des Feuilles 
dans les Plantes. 2 

More recently, Joseph Gaertner, a most deserving’ Gaertner 
German, who died at Kalve, near Stutgard, where he Died 1791 
was physician in 1791, has favoured us with an ex- 3 
cellent work, containing the result of muchi patient, 
accurate, and useful investigation on a subject hither- 
to almost neglected,—the nature and physiology of 
seed. And, within these few years, our count 
Darwin, alike eminent as a poet and philosopher, has 
thrown out many ingenious and valuable hints in his P 
Phytologia. Sennebier, a Jearned and ingenious cler- 
gyman of Geneva, has communicated the result of 
much reading and inquiry, ina work entitled, Physio- 
logie Vegelale 3.and Desfontaines, a French botanist. 
and professor, has written with much ability‘on the~ 
nature of the palm tribe. hs 

The authors, however, who have done most for 
vegetable physiology in our.times, are C, F, Bris- 


_ 
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seau-Mirbel, professor of botany at the Atheneum 
~ in Paris, and ‘I’. A. Knight, who resides as a private 

itleman at Elton, near London, ‘The former en- 
ee every advantage which his official situation in 
the metropolis of France could give him, has been 
able, after much delicate investigation, and with the 
aid of very powerful microscopes, to trace the anato- 
my of vegetables with more success than any of 
his predecessors, And of late he has made a present 
_ of no ordinary mérit to the scientific world, in a pub- 
lication on the subject, which he entitles, T'raite 
a’ Anatomie et de Physiologie Vegetale. 

Mr Knight, who has devoted his attention for many 
years to vegetable physiology, and conducted his in- 
quiries in a very superior style, began to state his 
ideas on the subject, in a communication made to the 
Royal Society of London in 1808: and since that 
time he has written several other papers relating to 
it, which have been read before that learned body, 
and inserted in their Transactions. They are all dis- 
tinguished ina high degree for ingenuity and lucid ar- 
rangement ; and the facts and deductions which they 
contain, go far to establish an entirely new theory of 
vegetation. Of this, however, as well as of the dis: 
eoveries of Mirbel, we shall have .an opportunity of 
saying pmahing more particular in a subsequent 
part of this article, and shall therefore merely add at 
present, that they are well entitled to the diligent and 
attentive examination of the curious, 

’ 


Besides the writers now mentioned, some others History. 
who have contributed, though ina more limited way, “~V~” 


to throw light on the vegetable economy, might have 
been taken notice of,—as Priestley and Ingenhousz, 
who made-experiments on the extrication of air from 
the leaves ; Hedwig and Pontedora, who treated of 
the nature and functions ofthe flower; Daubenton, 
who wrote on the formation of the wood ; Decandolle 
and Van Marum, on the irritability of the vegetable 
fibre ;_ and Humboldt, on the germination of seeds ; 
Ludwig, Hebenstreet, Walker, and Coulomb, on the 
ascent and elaboration-of the sap. 

Still more recently, our countryman, Daniel Ellis, 
has prosecuted a portion of the chemical department 
of vegetation with singular success and ability. He 
seems to have opened a road to new truths of the first 
importance, in the two parts already published, of 
‘his Inquiry into the changes induced on the at- 
mospheric air by germination, vegetation, &c. 3’ 
which contain the sum of all the facts hitherto ascer- 
tained on this subject by himself or by others. . His 
theoretical views have not yet been given to the 
world; there is no doubt, however, that when they 
do appear, they will do credit to their indefatigable 
and ingenious author. But as the limits of this ar- 
ticle forbid us to take a more extensive range, we 
must content ourselves at present with having merely 
referred to them, 


PART I. TERMINOLOGY. 


Trumoroer is that branch of botany which ex- 
plains all the terms employed in the description’ of 
plants. 


Seer. I. Terms used in general Description. 


Arr. I. Ourer Surrace.—l1. Glancing (nitidus), 
where the surface shines from extreme smoothness. 
2. Even (levis), without striz, dots, or furrows, 
8. Smooth (glaber), without any visible hairs, 
bristles, or thorns. : 
4, Dotted (punctatus), fine dots perceptible to the 
eye, not to the touch. 
5. Rough (scaber), small dots felt, but not seen, 
6. Rugged (asper), where these dots are both felt 
and seen. : 
7. Hispid (hisptdus), beset with short stiff hairs. 
8. Rigid Cerieedi beset with moderately short 
hairs, but stiif. 
9. Hairy (pilosus), beset with long single hairs. 
10. Villous (villosus), beset with long, soft, white 
hairs,? > 8 
1. Pubescent (pubescens), covered with short fine 
white hairs. . 
12. Silky (sericeus), a white and shining surface, 
from numerous and almost invisible hairs. 
13. Woolly (lanatus), from numerous white hairs 
easily separable. 7 
_ 14, Tomentous (/omentosus), when fine hairs are 
matted together. 
15. Bearded (barbatus), when tufts of hair appear. 
16. Strigose (sirigosus), when small close bristles 
are thickest at the lowest part. Ble, 


17. Stinging fuser), where a burning sensation 18 Termino. | 


induced by small hairs. 


logy. 
18. Fringed (ciliatus), where a row of hairs, equally aoa 


long, is set on the margin. 

19. Warty (papillosus), when there are small fleshy 
warts. ; 
20. Pustular (papulosus), when there are small 
dimples or cavities. : 

21. Muricated (muricatus), when armed with small 
short spines. 

22. Glutinous (glutinosus), when covered with 
slimy matter, soluble in water. 

23. Viscid (viseidus), when covered with a viscid 
resinous matter, 

24. Striated (striatus), when the surface is finely 
streaked.. : 
i 25. Furrowed (sulcatus), when the streaks become 

eep. ig 4 


Arr. II. Stars or VeceTation.—1l. Germina- State of 
tion (germinatio), the swelling of the seeds, and the vegetation. 


evolution of the tender leaves. 
2. Vernation (frondescentia, vernatio), when the 
swollen buds of trees and shrubs unfold their leaves. 
3. Sleep (sommnus). the collapse of some leaves du- 
ring the evening and night.— 


4. Defoliation (defoliatio), the falling off of the 


leaves. 

5. Virginity (virginiias), the state which imme- 
diately precedes the unfolding of the flower buds. 

6. Expansion (anthesis), the perfect expansion of 
the flowers, 

7. Estivation (astivatio), the period of perfection 
in the flower. 


Ellis. 


Termino: 
logy. 


Seed, 


Arillus 


Pappus. 
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8. Fructification ctificatio), the period at 
which the anthers vite off ifs Nien to the neigh- 
— parts. 

6. Chanfcation (caprificatio), the impregnation 
without. the immediate agency of the plants them- 
selves. 

10. Watchings (vigilia’), the opening and shutting 


-of flowers at particular times. 


11. Grossification (grossificatio), the increase of 
the future fruit. 
12. Maturation (maturatio), the ripening of the 
ruit, 

13, Dissemination - (disseminatio), the scattering 
abroad of the fruit after it becomes ripe. 


Seer. II. Terms used in particular Description. 


Arr. I. Srep.—l. Seed (semen). The part by 
which plants are propagated. Ex Fada. Fig. 1. and 
2. Plate lxvi. 

2. Cotyledons (cotyledones).* The parts which 
serene the substance of the seed. Fig. 2. Plate 
xvi 

8. Corcle (corculum). The rudiment of the future 
pan which lies between the cotyledons. 6, d, Fig. 

. Plate Ixvi. 

4. Rostel (rostellum), descends from the corcle to 
the earth. d, Fig. 2. Plate lxvi. 

5. Plumule (plumula), ascends from the corcle. 
6, Fig. 2. Plate fev 

6. External membrane (tunica externa). 
2. Plate Ixvi. 

7. Internal membrane (tunica interna). c, Fig. 2. 
Plate Ixvi. 

8. Scar or eye (hilum), the point to which the 
umbilical cord is attached. a, Fig. 1. Plate Ixvi. 

9. Umbilical cord (funiculus umbilicalis ), con- 
néects the seed until it be perfectly ripe. 

Art. If, Aritius.—Arillus is a soft membrane 
extending over the seed. 

1. Succulent (suceulentus, baccatus, carnosus ), thick 
and fleshy. 

= Patlictaos (cartilaginosus), firm and thick. 

3. Membranaceous (membranaceus), thin and trans- 
at 

4, Halved (dimidiatus). Half the seed covered. 

5, Torn (lacerus), when irregularly laciniated. 

6. Serer (calyptratus). Covering the top of 
the seed 

7. Retiform (reticulatus), resembling a fine web. 

Arr, III. Parrts.—Pappus, the hairy or mem- 
branous calyx of each particular floret inclosed in a 
common perianth, 

1. Sessile (sessilis), resting immediately on the 
top of the seed. Figs 3, 4. 12. 14. Plate lxvi. 

2. Stipitate (stipitatus), ona pedicle. Fig. 6, 7. 
Plate Ixvi. 

3. Abiding (persistens), closely adhering to the 
séeds 

4, Caducous (caducus s. fugax), falls off when the 
seed riper ns. 

5. Calycled (calyeulatus s. marginatus), when a 


a, Fig. 


* Plants that have no seed leaves are called -Acotyledones ; those that have one seed leaf, Menocotyledones, and so on. This 


tivision appears to be inaccurate. 
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membranous rim rises over’ ‘he seeds of thin there Y 


are two kinds, | 


a. Whole (integer), when therim is entire, and surrounds 


the top of the seed. 
b. Halved (dimidiatus), when the rim surrounds only halt 
the top of the seed. 

6. Chaffy ( Epaleacene Rind: small leaves stand like 
scales round the top of the seed. 

7. Awned (aristatus), when from one to tlikde pies 
are placed around the top of the seed. 

8. stellate (stellatus), having five long sete seaial 
ting from one point on the top of the seed, = 

9. Hairy eae s. pilosus), formed of aay 
fine white hairs. Fig. 18. Pl. lxvi. 

10. Setaceous (seéaceus), of many rigid bristles, 
not white. 

11. Fringed (céliatus). Of hard sete set ‘with short 
hairs. Fig. 12. Plate lxvi. 

12. Plumose (plumosus). Composed of fiie setae 
set with fine hairs. 

13. Uniform (uniformis). When all the Pappi 
in the same perianth are of the same form, 

14. Unlike (difformis s. dissimilis). Where the 
pappi differ in form. 

15. Doubled (geminatus). When the pappus is 
twofold. 

16. Turr (coma). A pilose pappus attached to 
the seeds contained in a pericarp. See Fig. 16. 17. 
Plate Ixvi. 

17. Tam (cauda), A thread-like body, which, 


; appearing on the top of the seed, or of the utriculus, 


is set round with hairs. Fig, 14, 15. Plate lxvi. 4 

18. Beax (rostrum), a persistent style on the 
seed or pericarp. When hooked it is called a horn. 
(cornu). 

19. Wine (ala), a membrane attached to the seed 

or pericarp. Of this several varieties, as follows : 
1. Monopterygia. Having one ala. 
2. Dipterygias. bialata. Two wings, Fig. 9. Pl. Ixvi. 
3. Triptergia s. trialata. Three wings. 
4, Tetraptera 8 quadrialata. Four wings. 
5. Pentaptera, polyptera s. quinguealata and multialata. 
Having five or many wings. 

20. Crest (erista), a thick hab: indented on 
some pericarps. 

21. Riss (coste s. juga), prominent ridges in 
some pericarps. 

22. Want (verruca), a small round eminence on 
many seeds. 

23. Hoariness (pruina), a fine white powder, 
ihe covers many seeds /and pericarps, 

24. Hain Nev (capillittum), reticulated hairs, 
which fasten the seeds of some species of fungi, Fig. 
8. Pl. xvi. & 

25. SprineER (elater), a filiform elastic body, 
found on the seeds of the Musci hepatici. Called 
also Catenula. 

26. Grounp Brist x (érichidium, pecten), a tender 
hair that supports the seed in some fungi. 


Art. IV. Roor.—The root (Radix) is situated Root, 


at the inferior extremity of the plant, and supplies it 
with nourishment. In botanical language, every part 
covered by the earth is.a root: in physiology, the 


i 


‘ 


-» hanging down. 
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1, Rhizoma (rhizoma), the thick part of a bien- 
nial or perennial root. Fig. 18. Plate Ixvi. 

» 2. Radicles (radicule), the hair-like absorbent ves- 
sels of the roots. B, Fig. 18. Plate Ixvi. 

8. Fibrille (_fibrille), the thread-like processes of 

the roots. C, Fig. 18. Plate lxvi, 

_ 4. Tuber (duber), the fleshy, part of the root, 
which produces parts similar to itself, and then dies. 
| Fig. 21. Plate Ixvi. 3 

5. Bulb (dulbus), a fleshy coated mass attached to 
small radicles. Fig. 20, 22, 24. Plate Ixvi. 

6. Shoots sao), a horizontal prolongation of 
the roots producing new parts. ‘ 

Roots are divided by botanists into classes, the 
distinctions of which are founded on the above parts. 

‘The root is also characterised in the following 

manner: 

7. Woody (lignosa). Fig. 18, 36. PI. Ixvi. 
8. Fleshy (carnosa). Daucus carota. Fig. 29. 
Plate Ixvi. 

9. Spindle-shaped (fusiformis). Daucus carota. 
Fig. 29. Plate lxvi. 

10. Bitten (premorsa). Fig. 19. Plate Ixvi.. 
11. Contorted (conforta), Fig, 37. Plate Ixvi. 

, 12, Flat (placentiformis). Cyclamen Europeum. 
13. Jointed (geniculata). Gratiola officinalis. 
14. Sealy (squamosa). Lathrea squamaria. Fig. 

26. Plate Ixvi. 

_ 15. Toothed (dentata). Ophrys corallorhiza. 

16. Tufted (comosa), having hairy tufts at the 
point. thusa meum. 

_ 17. Manyheaded (mulliceps), divided into many 
branches, from which shoots spring. Astragalus ura- 


keep the plant firm. nf 18, Plate Ixvi. 


18. Simple (simplex), without branches. Fig, 29. 
Plate ixvi. 
19, Branching apport Figs. 18. 34. Plate Ixvi. 
20. Perpendicular (perpendicularis). Fig. 29. 
Plate Ixvi. tt 
21. Horizontal (horizontalis). Fig. 28, Plate Ixvi. 
22. Creeping (repens), horizontal, with side 
branches. Fig. 38. Plate Ixvi. 
+123, Knobbed tuberculata). Bunium bulbocastanum. 
24. Scarred enue) Polypodium vulgare. 
aes Chafly (paleacea), illustrated in many of the 
ices. 
. 26. Fibrous ( Paraed)- 
27. Capillary (capil 
Fig. 32. Plate Ixvi. 
7 28, Velvety (velutina). 
29. Cleft (jissa). eltidea canina. 
30. Knotty (nodosa). Fig. 87. Plate Ixvi. 
$1. Granulated (granulata), Saxifraga granulata. 
$2. Testiculated (lesticulata). Orchides. Fig. 25. 
Plate Ixvi. . 
33. Palmated ( pa/mata), knobs divided at the point 
Orehis, Fig. 25. Plate lxvi. 
34. Fingered (divitata), a single knob compressed 
and divided. Deoscvria alternifolia. 
$5. Bundled ( fusciculaia). Ranunculus ficaria, 
_ $6. Depending (pendula). Spirea filipendula, Vig. 
_ 93. Plate lxvi. -. ; 
~ 87. Articulated (articulata), one knob growing 
out of another. Fig. 30. Plate Ixvi. 


Fig. 33. Plate xvi. 
aris). Scirpus annularis. 


Muscus frondosus. 
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38. Necklacelike (moniliformis), Spiraea filipen- Termino- 


dula. Fig. 23, Plate Ixvi. 


logy. 


$9. Imbricated (imbricata s. squamosa). Fig, 27. —~Y—~ 


Plate Ixvi. 

40. Coated (dunicata). Allium cepa. Fig, 20. 
Plate lxvi. 

41. Nestling (nidulans), when small bulbs, of 
which the whole bulb is composed, appear under the 
external sues, ; ; 

42. regate ata s. composita), when 
rie ane ae gileaeed ax their bases, 

43. 'T'wofold (geminata). 

44. Doubled (duplicata), when one bulb stands 
over and grows out of another. 

45. Supported (suffulta), when the root stands 
at a distance from the bulb, and is distinctly separated 
from it. Ixia punicea. . 

46. Divided (divisa), that branches out of the 
earth. Fucus digitatus. 

47. Byssuslike (dyssacea), having a woolly ap- 

earance. 

48. Shieldlike (scutiformis). Lichen floridus. 

49. Fading (evanescens), when the root insinuates 
itself into mit is lost in wood, as in the Viscum album. 


Fritillaria pyrenaica. ~ 


Arr. V. Inrermepiare Stem.— Intermediate pterme- 
stem (caudex intermedius), that part which belongs diate stem. 


neither to the root nor stem, and is peculiar to some 
plants. t : 

1. Root-shaped (radicjformis), that has the ap- 
pearance of a tuberous root, but only partially con- 
cealed by the earth. 

2. Turnip-shaped (napiformis). Brassica olera- 
cea gongylodes. 

8. Bulbous (bulbosus). Ranunculus bulbosus. 

4. Stem-like (cauliformis). Lilium bulbiferum ; 
Cyclamen Europwum. 


Arr. VI. Ascenpinc Srem.—Ascending stem Ascending 


(caudex ascendens), that part above the soil. 
1, Stock (cormus), supports the whole. 
Stem (caudex), simple perennial rod. As in 
palms and filices. d 


2. Trunk (truncus), peculiar to trees and shrubs; ; 


a Tree-like (arboreus). 
4 Shrubby ( fruticosus). 

3. Stalk (caulis), herbaceous, sometimes woody 3 
properly confined to herbaceous plants. Fig. 39, 40- 
Plate lxvi. ; 

a. With respect to the branches. 

1. Distichous (distichus), when the opposite 
branches stand on the same plane. 

2. Brachiate (brachiafus), when opposite angles 
stand at right angles to each other. . 

8. Panicled (paniculatus), when a stem is divided 


at the point iato many leaves and flowering branches, _ 


Rumex acetosella, 

4, Fastigiate ( fastigiatus), when the branches are 
of such different lengths as to beof the same height. 

5. Compact (coarctus), where the tips of the 
branches are bent inwards to the stem. 

6. Spreading (patens), when the branches are 
nearly at right angles to the stem. 

ff Don pate (divergens), when the branches form 
a right angle. 

8. Divaricated (divaricatus), where the branches 
form an obtuse wigle with the superior part of the 
stem, 


stem, 
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9. Deflected (deflexus), when the branches hang 


down, and form an arch. _ 

10, Reflected (reflerus), when the branches run 
nearly parallel with the stem. : 

11, Retroflected (rétroflexus), when the branches 
are bent on every side. : 

b. With respect to direction. j 

‘12, Parasitical ( parasiticus), when the plant grows 
en some other plant. Orobanche. 

13. Bent upwards (adscendens), when the extre- 
mity of a stem, which lies on the ground, is erect. 

14, Decumbent (decumbens), where the upper 
part of an erect stem is bent towards the ground. 

15. Sarmentose (sarmentosus),a Sema stem, 
sending outeroots at certain intervals. 

16. Rooting (radicans), when the stem sends out 
roots by which it adheres, as in hedera:helix. 

c. With respect to covering. 

17. Ramentaceous (ramentaceus), covered with 
membranous scales, as in erica ramentacea. 

18. Stipulate (stipulaius), furnished with stipule 
in the axillz of the leaves, as in vicia sativa. 

19, Perfoliate (perfoliatus), where the stem passes 
through the leaf, as in Figs. 14, 15, 16. Plate Ixvi. 

20. Winged (alatus), when a leaf-like membrane 
runs along the stem. : 

21. Bulbiferous (eliéfer), having bulbs on the 
axille of the leaves, as in Lilium bulbiferum. 

22. Prickly (aculeaius), where there are ‘small 
points which. come off with the rind. 

23. Spmous (spinosus), where the pointed protu- 
berances do not come-off with the rind. 

d. With respect to figure. 


24, Articulated (articulatus), where the stem haa! 


knobs at the joints, as in cactus. Fig. 24. Plate lxvii. 

25. Jointed (geniculatus), when a stem has regu- 
lar knobs not seated on the joints. 

26. Straw (cudmus), the stem of grasses. Fig. 1. 

Plate Ixvii. $, 
27. Naked (xudus), having no vagina or leaves. 
28. Geniculated (geniculatus s. infracins), where 
the first joint ts prostrate, and the rest erect. 

Arr. VII. Scarg.—Scape, (Scapus) an herba- 
ceous stem proceeding from the ground, which bears 
flowers, but no leaves. Fig. 41. Plate lxvi.; Fig. 3. 
Plate Ixvii. 

Anr. VIII. Sripe.—Stipe, (Stipes) the stem of 
filices, fungi, aud palms. Fig. 15. Plate Ixvii. 

a. In filices, 

1. Chaffy, (paleaceus) covered with dry membra- 
Fig. 18. Plate lxvii. 

2. Scaly, ( squamosus) covered with foliaceous scales. 

6. Infungi, 

1. Squarrose, (squarrosus) covered with scales re- 
flected at their points. 

2. Raised, (peronatus) laid over with a wooll 
substance, which gradually passes into a kind of iatdl. 

Arr, 1X. Snoor.—Shoot, (surculus) the stem of 
the leaves of mosses. Fig. 14, 15, 16. Plate lxvii. 

1. Pinnated, (pinnatus) having on opposite sides 
two similar branches, at similar -angles to the stem. 

2. Bipinnated, (bépinnatus) when the branches of 
a pinnate shoot are divided in the same manner as the 
original shoot. 

3. Proliferous, (prolifer) ae in bipianated shoots 
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a new stem springs out of the old.ene, as in Aypnum T. 
proliferum. & * foo : 
Arr. X. Sarmens.—Sarment, (sarmentum) a fi. Soa 
liform stem that springs from the root, sends off 
a new root, and forms a new plant. Fragarta ves- 
ca. hts 
1. Sucker, (stolo) a creeping radical stem, covered 
at its under surface with small roots, and bearing’ 
leaves at its point, from which a new plant. rises. 
Ajuga reptans. 5 

Art. XI. Lear Starx.—Leaf stalk, (petiolus) Leaf stalk, 
the stalk of the leaf. Fig. 23. Plate Ixvii. bo . 

1; Glandular, (glandulosus) seated on a gland. Sa- 
liz pentandra. ee + pk 

2. Common, (communis) bearing several small leaves. 

3. Partial, (pariiales s. communis) bearing in a 
eompound leaf, the leaflets. uh 

Art. XII. Frower Srarx.—Flower stalk, Mower _ 
(pedunculus) supports the flowers. a, Fig. 41, stalk. 
Plate Ixvi. 2 A cs i 

‘1. Simple, (stmpler). Fig. 5. Plate Ixvii, 

2. Partaly Gorka all aie article flower stalks 
stand on a general flowerstalk. The particular 
flower stalks are called pedicelli, pediculi, Fig. 7. 
Plate Ixvii. . if ‘ he 

8. Scapiform, (scapiformis), when an upright 
leafless Soaiebataiie pears whe hein Ba 
the base of the plant. 

4. Radical, (radicalis), Fig. 3. Plate Ixvii. 

5. Petiolar, (petiolars) inserted into the leaf stalk. 

6. Axillary, (axillaris) fixed between the stem and 
leaves. Fig. 6. Plate lavii. ‘ 

7. Lateral, (/ateralis) on the leafless branches, or 
shoots of the preceding year. Erythroxylon. 

8. Alar, Gini) in the axilla of the branches. 
Linum radiola. y : ; a 

Arr. XIIL. Bristie.—Bristle, (sete) supports Bristle: — 
the fructification of the musci frondosi, aud the jun- 
germannie. 

1. Terminal, (terminalis) when it stands on the 
apex of the moss. Fig. 15. Plate Ixvii. ‘ 

2. Axillary, (axillaris) rising at the base of the 
leaves. r} 
Ant. XIV. Inrrorescence.—Inflorescence, (in- Inflores 
Jlorescentia) the way in which the flower stalk is di. cence. 
vided or formed. Fig. 7. Plate Ixvii. ; 

Arr. XV. Wuiri.—Whirl, (verticillus) when Whirl 
the flowers surround the stem. Fig. 8. Plate Ixvii. : 

1. Headed, (capitatus) when the flowers stand so 
thick as to assume a semiglobular form: Phlomis tue 
berosa. Fig. 7. Plate lxvii,; Fig. 2. Plate Ixviii, < 

2. Leafy, (foliosus) when there are leaves at the 
base of the whirl. 

S$. Bracteate, (dracteatus) when there are floral 
leaves or bractee at the whirl. 

Arr. XVI. Heap.—Head, (capitulum) is formed Head. 
Gomphrena globosa, Fig. 7. Plate 


lxvii. 

Ar. XVII. Giomervute.—Glomerule, (glome- ta 

rula) the small head of small dowers. (s a 

Arr. XVIII, Ear.—Ear, (spicula s. locusta) hinds 
the flowers of the grasses, or of the gramineous 
lants, as in sctrpus sylvaticus, triticum, Ke. Tig. 1. 
late Ixvii.; Fig. $9. Plate Ixix. : 
1, Two-ranked (disticha) when the flowers of the 
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@- spicula are placed in two opposite rows on the same 


ss y > level, as in ¢ 


$; ‘An. XL. Spixe.—Spike, (spica) where many 
flowers sit on a simple filiform flowerstalk. 

I Beige, (ciliata) having hairs between the 
flowers. ; 

2. Conjugate, (conjugata). when two spikes are 
united at the base. . 

3. Lateral, (/ateralis) standing on the parts of the 
plant which are destitute of leaves, ; 

Arr, XX. Racese—Raceme, (racemus) when 
several pedunculated flowers are longitudinally at- 
tached to each other. 

Aunt. XXI. Fascicre.—Fascicle, (fasciculus) 
where a number of simple foot stalks of equal height, 
rise from several points of the stem. Dianthus 
carthusianorum. 

Arr. XXII. Umser.—Umbel, (umbella) consists. 
of a number of flower-stalks of equal length, that 
rise from the point. Fig. 7. Plate lxvit. 

Arr. XXIII. Rays.—Rays, (radii) the flower 
~ stalks of the umbel.. Fig. 7, Plate lxvii. 

1. Simple, (simplices) where the rays bear one flowers. 
_ 2. Compound; (compositi).each ray of the umbel 
supports a simple umbel, : 

Ant. XXIV. Cyme.—25. Cyme, (cyma) where 
the principal flower stalk, and those which support 
the florets, do not rise from the same point, but close 
to each other, and are divided into irregular branches. 
Sambucus nigra, Fig..7. Plate lxvii, 

Art. XXV. Coryms.—Corymb, kl gait an 
erect raceme, with its lower / pate stalks of an 
eten height with the uppermost. Fig. 6, Plate 
xvii. 

. Arr. XXVI. Panicie.—Panicle, (panicula) 
when many simple flowers stand on unequal branches, 
and on a long peduncle. Fig. 3. Plate Ixviii. 

‘1. Disappearing, (deliquescens) when the flower- 
stalk so lose. iteclt in branching, that it cannot be 
traced to the end. 

Art. XXVII. Tuyrse.—Thyrse, (thyrsus) a 
condensed panicle. Legustrum vulgare. Fig. 1. 
Plate lxviii. 

Arr. XXVIII. Spapix.—Spadix., All flower- 
stalks contained in a vagina are called Spadix. Fig. 
35. Plate Ixix. 

Arr. XXIX. Carxin.—Catkin, (amenium: s. 
ca ol long simple stem, covered with scales, under 
which the flowers are concealed. In the salices, 
coryllus, avellana, &c, Fig. 32.. Plate lxix. 

, rT. XXX. Mass.—Mass, (sorus). The small 
masses of seed capsules found on the fronds of those 
felices which carry their fructification upon the 
frond. Polypedium vulgare, lonchites, asplenium, 
pler eS, &eca-rc, 

» Arr. XXXI. Leaves.—Leaves, (_folia), are ge- 
nerally membranous, sometimes succulent, greenish 
bodies produced on different parts of the stem. . 


A. Simple. . Fig. 30, 31, 32, &c. PI. xviii. 


a. Form of Apec. 
1, Acute (aculum). Fig. 13. Plate Ixix. 
2. Acuminated (acuminatum), when lengthened 


out. # 
3. Pointed (cuspidaium). Fig. 9. Plate lxix. 
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4. Obtuse (obtusum). Fig. 6. Plate lxix. .* 
_. §. Macronate (meeronatum), when a bristly point 
is at the round end. oy 
6. Bitten (premorsum).  Pavonia rsd. 
7. Truncated (¢runcatum), Liriodendron tulipifera, 
8. Wedge-shaped (cuveiforme), pointed at the base. 
9. Dedaleous (dadaleum), with a large truncated 


_ and ragged point. 


10, Emarginated (emarginatum); where an obtuse 
leave appears to have hada piece out of its apex. 
11. Retuse (retusum), an obtuse I¢af slightly emar- 
ginated. Fig. 29. Pl. ixviii. 
12. Cleft (jissum). Fig. 36, 42. Pl. xviii. 
b., Form of Base. 

13, Cordata (cordatum).| Fig. 27,35, 87; Pl). lxviii, 

14, Reniform (reniforme) Fig. 28. Pi. laviii. 

15.. Lunated (/unatum), curved or straight at the 
base, and round at the anterior parts. . 

16. Unequal (inequa/e), when the two sides differ. 

17. Sagittate (sagittatum). Vig. $1.. Pl. Ixviii. 

18, Hastate (Aastatum). Fig. 9. Pl. xix. 

19..Ear-shaped (auriculatum), two sinall lobes bent 
outwards. 

ce. Farm of Cirewnference. 

20. Parabolic (parabolicum), round at the base, and 
less towards the point. 

21. Eiliptical (ellipiicum). Fig. 89. Pl. Ixviii. 

22. Spatulate, (spatulatum). Cucubalis otites. 

23. Rhombic (rhombicum). Fig. 44. Pl. Leviii. 

21. Cordate oblique (subdimidiato cordatum), Bes 
gonia nitida. Fig. 27. Pi. lxviii. 

25. Pandureform (pandure/forme). Fig. $4. Pli 
xviii, 

26. Ensiform (ensiforme). Iris pseudacoris. 

27. Linear (lineare), equally broad at the! base and 
at the apex. Fig. 23. Pl. Ixviii. 

28. Awl-shaped (subulatum), a linear leaf, with a 
very sharp point. : 

29. Needle-shaped (acerosum), a rigid linear leaf, 
that endures throughout the winter, as in the pine- 
tribe. ; 

30. Lobed (/obatum). Fig. 2,3, 5. Pl. Ixix. 

31. Lanceolate (anceolatum). . Fig. 43. Pl. Ixviiiy 

82. Palmated (pa/matum), when there are five or 
seven very long lobes. .. Fig. 6. Pl. Ixix. 

33. Divided (pariitum), when the division of a 
roundish leaf extends to the. base. Ranunculus aquas 
licus. 

34, Dichotomous (dichotomum), the linear sections 
of the last leaf, which are divided into two. 

35. Sinuated (sinuatum). Quercus robur. Fig. 41. 
Plate Ixviii. Fig. 15. Pl. Ixix. 

36. Pinnatifid (pinnatifidum), when there are regu- 
lar fissures nearly reaching to the middle rib. Fig. 20. 
Plate Ixvit, Fig. 10.. Pl. Ixix, 

37. Lyre-shaped (lyratum). Fig. 1. Pl. xix. 

88. Runcinate (runcinatum), when the clefts of a 
pinnatifid leaf are pointed, and form a curve behind, 
as in leontodon taraxagum. . Fig. 7. PI, lxix: 

$9. Squarroso laciniate (squarroso laciniatum) whea 
the leaf is cut almost to the middle rib, and the inci- 
sions run in every, direction: Carduus. lanceolatus, 

“ d. Margin. 


40. Crenated (crenatum), when set with small and : 


round notches, having a perpendicular position, 
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41. Repand (repandum), when there are small si- 
nuses, between which there are also segments, of 
small circles. 

42. Dentate (dentatum). Fig. 3. Plate lxviii. Fig. 
8. Plate Ixix. 

43. Duplico-dentate (duplicato dentatum). Ulaus 
campestris. Fig, 38, Plate Ixviit. 

44, Dentato-crenate (dentato crenatum), when each 
tooth is set with small and round teeth. 

45. Serrated (serratum), set with sharp pointed 
and closely placed teeth. 

46. Gnawed (erosum), unequally sinuated, Salvia. 

e. Surface. 

47, Bullate (bullatum) when the parts raised be- 
tween the veins resemble blisters. : 

48. Folded (plicatum), as in alchemilla vulgaris. 

49. Veined (venosum), when the vessels rise out of 
the middle rib, 


50. Netwise veined (reticulato venosum), when the _ 


veins, which rise from the middle rib, are again sub- 
divided. 4 

51. Ribbed (costatum), when veins rise from the 
middle, and pass in straight lines to the margin. 

52. Nerved (nervosum), when the vessels arising 
from the petiolus run to the apex, as in Lawrus cin- 
namomum s. L. camphora, Tropeolum majus, Sc. 

53. Coloured (coloratum), of some other colour 
than green, 

54. Cowled (cucullatus), when the lobes of a cor- 
~date leaf are bent towards each other, 

55. Keel-shaped (cavinafum), when the middle rib 
resembles a 95 

B. Compound (composiia), when several leaves are 
supported on one foot-stalk. Fig. 4. Plate Ixix. 

56. Digitate (digi/aiwn). Fig. 23. Plate Ixvii. 

57. Binate (binatum), when two stand on one foot 
stalk. If bent back horizontally, the leaf is called 
conjugate. Figs. 24, 29, Plate Ixvii. 

58. Begeminate (bigeminatum, bigeminum), when 
a divided leaf-stalk bears two leaves at each point. 
Mimosa, Fig. 26. Plate lxvii. 

59. 'Ternate (lernatum). Trifolium pratense, fra- 
garia vesca. Vig. 28. Plate Ixvii.; Fig. 13, 14 
Plate Ixix. 

60. Umbellate (umbellatum). Panaxchrysophyllum. 

61. Pedate (pedatum, ramosum). Helleborus viri- 
dis, feetidus, niger. Fig. 4. Plate lxix. 

62. Pinnate (pinnatum), where, on an undivided 
leaf-stalk, there is a series of leaflets on each side, 
and on the same plane. Figs. 25, 27. Plate Ixvii. ; 
Fig. 6. Plate lxix. 

_ 63. Super-decompound (supra decompositum), when 
a leaf-stalk, which is often divided, sustains several 
leaves. Fig. 17. Plate Ixix. 

f. Position. 

64. Radical (radicale). Viola odorata. 

65. Seminal (seminale), when the leaf grows out 
of parts of the seed, as in-hemp. 

66. Cauline (cawinum), attached to the chief stem. 
Fig. 7. Plate Ixviii. 

67. Ramous (rameum), rising from the branches. 

68. Axillary (avillare, subalare), when the leaf 
stands at the origin of the branch. 


69. Floral (florale), when close to the flower. 
Fig. 36. Plate Ixvii. 
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g. Substance. = 

70. Membranaceous (membranaceum), without any 
pulpy matter between the membranes. In most leaves. 

71. Fleshy (carnosum). Sempervivum tectorium. 

72. Bilocular (diloeulare), when a hollow lower 
leaf is divided by a longitudinal division into two ca- 
vities, as in Lobilia Dortmanna. 

73. Articulate (articulatum, loculosum), when a 
cylindrical hollow leaf is divided by horizontal parti- 
tions. Juncus artieulatus. Fig. 24, Plate Ixvii. 

74. Depressed ade when the upper sur- 
face is, as it were, hollowed out. 

75. Gibbous (gibbosum, gibbum), when both sur- 
faces are convex, 

76. Scimitar-shaped (acinaciforme). Sharp on oné 
side, and broad on the other. j 

7. Axe-shaped (dolabriforme). Compressed fleshy 
leaf. d : 
78. Tongue-shaped (Ui 


iforme), a compressed 
leaf ending in a round point. ; 


79. Deltoid (deltoides). Fig. 30. Plate xviii.’ 

80. Warty (verrucosum). When short leaves are 
truncated. 

81. Hook-shaped (uncinatum). Bent at the point. 

82, Triquetrous (/riquetrum). Fig. 30. Plate lxviii. 

h. Sttuation and Position. 

83. Opposite (oppositafolia). Where the leaves 
are opposite. Pr 

84. Dissimilar (désparia), when opposite leaves are 
differently formed, as in some species of Melostoma.: 

85. Alternate (alterna). Fig. 13. Plate lxviii. 

86. Scattered (sparsa). Id. 

87. Ternate (dernata), when three leaves stand 
round the stem. 

88. Stellate (stellata, verticillata), as in Galium 
vulgare. Fig. 20. Plate Ixviii. 

89. Tufted ( Ps Oe when several leaves stand 
at one point. Pinus darix. Fig. 18. Plate Ixviii. 

90. Distichous (disticha), when the leaves stand in 
one place on the stem. Pinus picea, 

91. Decussated (decussata), when the whole length 
of the stem is set round with four rows of leaves. In 


a perpendicular view of the branches, they appear to - 


form crosses with the leaves. 

92. Imbricated (imbricata). Fig. 22. Plate Ixviii, 

i, Insertion. 

93; Petiolated (petiolatum). Figs. 10,19. Pl. Ixvii. 

94. Palaceous (palaceum); when the foot-stalk is 
attached to the margin. 

95. Peltated (peltatum), when the foot stalk is in. 
serted into the middle of the leaf, 

96. Sessile (sessilis), when there is no foot-stalk, 
Figs. 14, 15, 16. Plate Ixviii. 

97. Loose (solutum), a cylindrical or subalate leaf, 
which is loosely attached to its stem. Sedum album, 

98. Ridin (e uitans), when the base of a linear or 
ensiform leaf embraces the stalk. 

99. Decurrent (decurrens). Fig. 19. Plate xvii. 

100. Embracing (amplexicaule), when a sessile cor- 
date leaf embraces the stem. Fig. 15. Plate Ixviii. 

101. Connate (connatum),* when opposite and ses- 
sile leaves are joined at their bases. Fig. 14, Pl. Lxviii. 

k. Direction. 

102, Appressed (adpressum), when the leaf tures 

up and lays its upper surface to the stem. 
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- Periftno- 103. Rooting (radicai¥),"when the leaf strikes 


logy. roots. * : 


Leaves. 


‘Anr. XXXTI. The leaves of the Musci frondost 
‘are all membranaceous and simple, and with one ex- 
ception sessile, , 
1. Piliferous ( piliferum), having a hair at the'apex. 
Polytrichum piliferum. , 
RT. X II. Miscerrangeous Parts or THE 
Lear. ; j — 
1, Lobe (Jobus), the segment of a leaf which is 
round at the apex, as in the Acer. 
2. Segment (lacinia), the uneven segment of a leaf 
with an angular point. 
3. Leafet (foliolum), the small leaves that com- 
pose a digitate, quinate, &c. leaf. 
The leaf of a bi-pinnate leaf, (pinna). 
Leafet of ditto, (pinnula). 
‘Two-paired pinnated, (pinnatum bijugum). 
Angle (angulus), the lacinia or segment. 


% Arr. XXXIV. Fronp (frons), the leaf of the 
Palm tribe, of Filices, Musct hepatici, and Alga. 

Palms have a simple stem crowned with leaves. 

1. Fan-shaped ( flabelliformis), when a number of 
leaves are spread out ina circle at the apex of the stipe. 

2. Peltate (peltata), when the foliaceous substance 
at the apex-of the stipe is closed and entire. 

3. Pinnate ( pinnata), resembling a pinnated leaf. 

The Filices, and those plants allied to them, have 
all the usual characters of leaves, with some others. | 

1. Pinnated with confluent foliola (pinnata pinnis 

confluentibus), pinnated and united at the base. 

2. Doubly pinnated ( dépinnatifida). 

8. Barren (sferilis), when it bears neither flowers 
nor fruit, as in Blechnum boreale. 

N. B. The Musci hepatici have no particular cha- 
racters of their fronds. 

(se have their stipes and fronds running into each 
other, 

1. Foliaceous (_foliacea), when the frond is divided 
into sections or folds, as in Lichen saxatilis. 

2. Gelatinous (gelatinosa), when it is transparent, 
ese Ha as in Lichen crispus. 

8, Leathery Aooraren). Pelitidea canina. 

4, Imbricated (imbricata). Lichen parietinus. 

5. Umbilicated (wmdbilicata), when the frond is fix- 
ed to the body, on which it grows, by a single cord, 
arising out of its under surface. 

6. Orbicular (ordiculata, stellaris). Lichen stellaris. 

7. Crustaceous (crustacea). Lichen subfuscus. 

8. Pulverulent Cptomentsa 


tsofthe 


: a. 

9. Filamentous spor § Lichen jubatus, © 
10, Simple (simphcissima), Fucus saccharinus. 
11. Fruticose ( fruticosa). Lichen unicalis. 
12. Cupbearing (pycidata; scyphifera). 

pyxidatus. 

Art. XXXYV. Props ( fulcra), all those parts 
which differ from ‘the root, stem, leaves, and flower, 
but serve to support plants. The particulars are to 
be found in the following articles. 

es, | Ant. XXXVI. Sripuces (stipule), aresmall leaves 


Lichen 


we have subovate, subcordate, &c. 


date, &e. : 
VOL. IV. PART h 
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leaves. Fig. 21, 23, 25. Plate Ixvii. Fig. 21, 23, : 

25, Plate levitt a aa iceaet 

Double cigg taal when two are opposite. 

1. Lateral (laterales), when they stand at the ori- 
gin of the footstalk. 

2. Extrafoliaceous (extrafoliacea), when below 
the origin of the footstalk. 

§. Intrafoliaceous (intrafoliacew), above the origin 
of the petiolus. ? 

4, Caducous (caduce), when they fall off soon af- 
ter their evolution. 

5. Deciduous (decidue), when they fall off a short 
time before the leaves. 

6. Abiding (persistentes), when they wither and 
fall with the leaves, or soon after them, 

Arr. XXXVII. Rament (ramentum), a small Rament. 
leaflet of a brownish colour, which appear on all trees 
when the buds open, and fall off soon after. It is 
placed in the angles of the footstalk, ~ 

Art. XXXVIII. Frorat Leaves \iliniaiga the Floral 
leaves that are interposed between the flowers. Fig. leaves. 
86. Plate Ixvii. 

Art. XXXIX. Suratu (vagina), is the prolon- Sheath. 
gation of a leaf, which rolls itself around the stem, 
and forms a cylinder; as in all the grasses, 

Art. XL. Sparue (spatha), an oblong leaf which Spathe. 
envelopes the stem, and protects the flowers before 
they blow. It is common to palms, to most lilies, 
and arums. Fig. 34, 35. Plate lxix. 

1. Univalve (wnivalvis). Fig. 35. Plate Ixix. 

2. Vague (vaga), when, besides one large common 
vagina, there are smaller ones for each particular di- 
vision of the flower-stem. 

3. Withering (marcescens), when it withers. at 
flowering. 

4. Permanent (persistens), when it. remains’ un- 
changed until the fruit ripens. 

Art. XLI. Rotr (ochrea), a leafy body which Rolf. - 
surrounds the branches of the flower-stalk in some 
grasses, as in the genus Cyperus. 

1, Foliaceous ((foliacea), when it ends on a subu- 
late leaf. 

Art. XLII. Borris (ascidium), a cylindrical, pottte. 
hollow, foliaceous body, often furnished with a cover, 
which opens occasionally, and is generally filled with 
pure water. It is either sessile or petiolate. In Ne- 

thes distillatoria. ; 
_ Art. XLITI. Brapper (ampulla), a round, hol- Bladder: 
low, closed body, found at the roots of some water- 
plants. Their pe in some fuci is very singular. 

Art. XLIV. Strap (ligula), a small membrae Strap. 
nous Jeafet at the margin of the vagina, and at the 
base of the leaf. 

1, Truncated (truncata), when it terminates in a 
transverse line. 

2. Acuminated (acuminata), when it has a long 
projecting point. 

3. Decurrent (decurrens), when small and running 
down the inside of the vagina. 


* When a leaf does not agree with any of the preceding descriptions, the preposition sud is prefixed to the word; so that 
, When the leaf agrees in general form with the descriptions, but appears to be reversed, 
“that is, the base is in the position of the apex, and vice versa, the preposition ob is prefixed; whence we have obovate, obcar- 
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Art. XLV. Invonucre (involucrum),. consists of 
leaves differing from the proper leaves of the plant, 
which surround and enclose one or more flowers be- 
fore they are evolved. It exists chiefly in the um- 
belliferous plants. ay 
1, Common (universale), when it encloses all the 
flower-stalks, -Fig. ‘7. Plate Ixvii. 

2. Partial (partiale), when it only encloses- the 

artial umbels. } 

3. Halved (dimidiatum), when it only encloses 
half the stem. , 

4, Pendent (dependens), when the leafletshang down. 

Arr. XLVI. Fune:.—Fungi are distinguished by 
parts totally differing from those of other plants. Fig. 
2. Plate Ixvii. Fig. 44. Plate Ixix. 

1. Wrapper (volva), a thick fleshy membrane which 
surrounds, the young and unexpanded fungus, and af- 
terwards remains close upon the ground. It varie 
in external appearance. Fig, 44. Plate Ixix. é 

2. Ring * (annulus), a thin membrane which sur- 
rounds the stalk like a ring. At first it is connected 
with the pileus, and afterwards it forms a distinct part. 
Fig. 2. Plate Ixvii. 

1. Erect (erectus). When the ring is merely fixed below. 

2. Inverted (inversus). The reverse of the last. 

3. Sessile (sessilis). When attached by one side. 

4, Mobile (mobilis). When it can be pushed up and 
down, as in Agaricus antiquatus. 

5. Permanent (persistens). When it exists as long as the 
fungus. 

6. Fugacious (fugax). When it disappears on the de- 
velopement of the fungus. 

7. Cobweb-like (arachnoideus). When composed of a very 
fine membrane. 


Termin 

~ lagy. 
—— 
Tnvolucre. 


Fungi. 


ap: 3, Cap (pileus); the top of the fungus, supported 
by the stalk. It generally contains the organs of ge- 
neration. Fig. 2. Plate Ixvii. © 
1. Flat (planus). With a plane surface. 
2. Round (convexus). Fig. 2. Plate Ixvii. 
3. Hollow (concavus). Depressed above. 
4, Bossed (umbonatus). When there is a prominent point 
in the centre. 
5. Bell-shaped (campanulatus). Wide below and convex 
above. N 
6. Squarrose (squarrosus). When the scales stand up 
from the surface. 
%. The parts of the pileus are as follows: 
a. The boss (wmbo). A small protuberance in its centre. 
5, Gills (lamelle). Thin foliaceous membranes on the in- 
ner side of the mushroom. They contain the cap- 
sule of the seed. 
1. Two-rowed (biseriales). When along and short gill 
alternate. 
2. Three-rowed (triseriales). When two short gills 
stand between two long ones. 
3. Branched, (yamose). _When several gills unite. 
4. Decurrent (decurrentes). When the gills run down 
the stalk. 
5. Venous (venose). When they are so small as to 
appear merely as large veins. 
ec. Pores (pori). Small holes on the underside of the Boleti. 
d. Prickles (aculei, echin?), Projecting points on the 
genus Hydnum, which contain the organs of gene- 
ration. 7 
e. Warts (papille). Small protuberances on the under 
surface, which also contain the organs of genera- 
tion. 


_cortina. 


‘+ Dr Smith distinguishes the genera of the Filices, by the mode in which the indusium bursts. 


* The ring is properly a prolongation of the membrane’ of the pileus. When it remains attached to the pileus, it is called 
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Arr. XLVIL. Lirtin Cap (cyphella), a pel- Termino- 
tated cavity, with araised rim. In some Alga... 88Y 

Ant. XLVIII. Envevops (penidspe a thin caivan 
membrane on some fungi, under which the seeds lie. Envelope. A 

1. Simple (simplex), a single membrane. ' 

2. Double (duplex), two membranes. . 

3. Circumcised (cireumcissum), when the upperisse- 
paratedequally roundfromthe under part ;asin Arcyria. 

Art. KLIX. + Caver (indusium), the tender Goyer, 
membrane that surrounds the sorusin the Filices, and rh 
is rent on the bursting of the seed vessels, 

1. Flat (planum), asin the Polypodium. ~ 

2. Peltate (peltatum), when the membrane is flat, I 
and attached to the seed by a thin membrane. Z 2 

3. Horny (corniculatum), when it is cylindrical and 
hollow, and encloses the parts of fructification, as in . aw 
the Equisetum. 

4. Urceolate (urceolatum), when it has nearly the 
appearance of a cylindrical cup, as in Trichomanes, } 

5 Bivalve ipisalees when it separates into two 
parts, as Hymenophyllum. 

6. Continuous (continuum), when it proceeds unin- | 
terruptedly along a produced sorus. Pieris, Blechnum. \ 

7. Superficial (specie). when it consists of 
the superior membrane of the leaf, as Scolopendrum. 


8. Marginal (marginale), when it consists of the : 
membrane of the margin of the leaf, asin Adianthum. . ‘ 
( 


Arr. L, Tenpru (cirrhus), a filiform body Tendrile » 
which some plants possess, and by which they Hol 
themselves to some support. They are commonly 
spiral, Fig. 7, 10, 12. Pl. lxviii. 

1. Axillary (aaillaris).. Fig. 12. Pl. Ixviii. 

2. Foliar ( foli ris)s when it springs from the points 
of the leaves. Gloriosa superba. 

3. Petiolar ( PRO: when it stands on the point 
of the common footstalk, a compound leaf, as in the 
Vicia. Fig. 7.. Plate Ixviii. 

4, Peduncular (peduncularis,) when it rises out of 
the stalk. _ ; 

5. Convolute (convolutus), when it winds -regular- 
ly round some prop. 

6. Revolute be SS when it winds irregularly 
round. 

Arr. LI. Bup (gemma), that part of the plant pya, 
which contains the embryo, leaves, and flowers. Fig. 
9,11, 12. Plate Ixvii. 

1. Involute (tnvoluta), when the edges of the leaves 
are turned inwards, as in Humulus lupulus. Fig. 12. 
Plate Ixvii. 

2. Revolute (revoluta), when rolled outwards, as in 
the Salices, Fig. 11. Plate Ixvii. 

3. Obyolute (obvoluta), when two ay closed 
leaves, without being rolled, embrace the half of each 
other. Salvia officinalis. 

4, Convolute (convoluta), when the leaves are rol- 
led up spirally. 

5. Conduplicate (conduplicata), when they lie pa- 
rallel to each other, as in the Fagus sylvatica. 

6. Circinal (circinata), when the whole leaf is rol- 
led up, so that the outside is within, and the inside 
without, asin the Félices. ; 


+ 
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which immediately encloses a flower. Vig.28, Plate T ——. 


“Art. LIT. Moss Bup (propago), a round or 
long body from some ite which becomes a new 
_ one, as in the mosses. yaar 
Art. LILI. Knor (gongylut), ahard round body, 
which falls off upon the death of the parent plant,:and 
becomes a new one, as in Fwei. 
Arr. LIV. Guianp (glandula), a round body, 


serves for transpiration and secretion, which is gene- - 


rally placed on the leaves or stem. 
: haw LV. Tuorn (spina). A strong sharp pro- 
jection, which does not come off with the bark, as 
in the Prunus spinosa. Fig. 8, 9. Pl. Ixviii. 
Arr. LVI. Pricxie (aeculeus,) A persistent 
proicctice which comes off with the bark, Rosa cen- 
ia 


we LVIL. Aww (arista). A pointed beard 
which sits on the flower of the grasses. Fig. 39. 
Plate lxix. 
~ Ant. LVIII. Harr ( Pilus). A fine slender body, 
which is an organ of transpiration. —The varieties are 
as follow. 

1. Wool (lana). When it is crooked and soft. 

2. Fine hair (villus). Very fine and soft 
- $. Bristle (striga). Very stiff. 

4. Hook (hamus). Stiff and crooked at the point. 
-' 5. Double hook (glochis). Divided at the point, 
and each division bent backwards. 

Arr. LIX. Frower pba The part of the 
plant which is composed of the organs of generation 
= the enclosing parts. Fig. 18, 24,.25, 37. Plate 

ix. Nie 

1. Simple on . Fig. 27. Plate xix. 
ofall ang Naked (s us). St ate is neither a corolla or 

a 

6. pen ee (apetalus), When no corolla, 3 
_e. Aphyllous (corollaceus, aphyllus). When no calyx. . 

d. Hermaphrodite (hermaphroditus). Where there are 

stamens and pistils. Fig. 27. Plate Ixix. - 
| &. Female ( ). Where there are no stamina, 
f Male (masculus)._ Where there is no pistil. 

. | g- Neuter (neuter), Neither stamens nor pistils. 

2. Compound (compositus, vel communis). Fig. 
40, 45, 48. Plate lxix. ; 

'  @. Semifloscular (semiflosculosus). When they consist 

of tongue-shaped florets. Fig. 40. Plate xix. 
~ & Discoid (discoideus, flosculosus). When they consist 
of tubular florets. 

e. Radiate (radiatus). When the tubular florets are in 
the centre, and the tongue-shaped florets are in the 
cireumference. _ The centre is called the disc (discus) ; 
and the circumference the radius. Fig. 45. Plate lxix. 

d. Semiradiate (semiradiatus). When only one side is 
composed of tongue-shaped florets, 

_ Arr. LX. The Fuowers of Mosses are only vi- 
sible with a magnifying glass, and differ from thoes 
of other plants. Fig. 14; Plate Ixvii. 

1. Gemmiform (gemmi, shen Is seated between 
oS Wo! we ly pa 4. swollen bud. 

. Capituliform (capttuliformis)., A spherical fo- 

liaceous flower, ligies ~ Ae ‘ 

3. Disciform Seo teen Is flat and composed 
of broad leaves, seated at the top of the stem; as in 
Polytrichum commune. rat! 

rt. LXI. Catyx (calyx). Is composed of all 


“hg of fructification. Fig. 20, 22, 27, 30, 33. Plate 
ix. 


1. Perignth (perianthium). That species of calyx 


the coloured leaves which surround the corolla or’ 
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a. Abiding (persistens). Remains after the flower, as ——V—* 


in amus nigers 
6. Deciduous (deciduum),. Falls off with the flower, as 
in Tilia Europea. t 
ce Withering (marcescens). Withers after the flower ; 
but does not fall off. Prunus Armeniaca, 
d. Caducous (caducum). Falls off before the flowers, 
as in Papaver somniferum. : 
e. Parted (partitum). When divided to the base. 
f Labiate (labiatum, bilabiatum). When divided inte 
two lacinie, as in Salvia officinalis. 
g- Coloured (coloratum). When of a different colour 
than green. . a 
-2, Glume (gluma); the peculiar calyx of grasses. 
It contains several fowers, the leaves of which are 
called valves (valvule). Fig. 39. Pl. xix. 
a. Univalve (univalvis). Loliunt perenne. 
b, Coloured {colorata). Of any colour but green, _ 
3. Common perianth (anthodium), A calyx which 
contains many flowers, as in Leontodon taraxacum. 
Fig. 40, 45, 48. Plate Ixix. 
a. Simple (simplex). When the flowers are surrounded 
by a single row of leaves. 
b, Squarrose (squarrosum). When the leaféts are bent 
back at the points. 
c. Scariose (scariosum). When the leafets are hard and 
dry, as in Centaurea glastifolia. 
d. Muricated (muricatum). When the margins of the 
foliola are set with short-stiff prickles. $ 
e. Thorny (spinosum). When each Jeafet is furnished 
with a thorn, 
f: Turbinated (turbinatum). When it has the form of a top. 


4, Perichetium (perichatium). "The peculiar ca- 
lyx of mosses, of a very minute size, Fig. 15. Pl. Ixvii.' 
_ Art. LXII. Corotia 
coloured leaves surrounding the interior parts of the 
flowers, and enclosed by the calyx. Fig. 18, 31. Plate 
Ixix. ; 
1. Monopetalous.(monopetala). Fig. 18, 37, 40. 
Plate Ixix. : 
a. Tubular (tubulosa). Fig. 26. Plate-Ixix. 
b. Clubbed (clavata). Bellied and.closed at the aperture. 
c. Campanulate (campanulata). Fig. 37. Plate Ixix. 
d. Cup-shaped (cyathiformis). Wider from below. 
e. Urceolate (urceolatum). A short cylinder expanding te 
a wide surface. 
Ff. Infundibuliform @nfundibuliformis). Resembling a fun- 
nel. 
g- Salver-shaped (hypocratertformis). Having a broad rim. 
h. Ligulate (ligulata). Short, and suddenly endig in an 
oblong expansion. 
é. Ringent (ringens). Salvia officinalis.. Resembling the 
epen mouth of an animal. . 
k. Masked (personata). When both segments of a rin- 
gent flower are pressed together. Antirrhinum majus. 


2. Solpetalons (polypetala)... Fig. 29, 33, 38, 
43, Plate Ixix. aoe 

a. Rose-like (rosacea), When pretty. round petals, with- 
out any unguis at their base, form a corolla. Fig. 38. 
Plate lxix. , 

b. Mallow-like (malvacea). When five petals unite at 
the base, and appear to be monopetalous. 

e. Cruciform (cruciata). When four petals which are 
much produced at their bases stand opposite to each 
other, as in Sinapis.alba, , ; 

d. Pink-like (caryophyllacea). When. five, petals are 
much elongated at their bases,.and stand on a mono- 
petalous calyx, as in Dianthus Caryophyllus, Fig. 28. 
Plate Ixix. 

¢. Liliaceous (liliacea). When there are six petals with- 

- » out any calyx.-+-Sometimes there are only three petals, 


Corolla). The “small Corolla. 
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andbat other times the petals form a tube at the base. 
logy. ili 


. Papili (pap When four petals dif. 
fering in figure stand together, as in Pisum sativum. 
Fig. 30. Plate lxix. The following are the parts. 

1. Standard (vevillum). The uppermost and largest 
petal, which is commonly the largest. Fig. 30. 
Plate Ixix. 

2. Wings (ale). The petals that stand under the 
vexillum. Fig. 30. Plate Ixix. 

3. Keel (carina). The lowest petal, which stands un- 
der the vexillum, and contains the ger'men, the sta- 
mens, and pistils. Fig. 30. Plate xix. 

g. Orchideous (Orchidea). ‘When composed of five pe- 
tals, of which the undermost is long and sometimes 
cleft; the remaining four are bent towards each 


other. : 

Arg. LXIII. Perar (petalum). A single divi- 
sion of the corolla) When plane, the upper part is 
called Jamina, and the under part unguis. Fig. 28. 
Plate Ixix. , 

The following are the particular parts of the mo- 
nopetalous, corolla. f 

I. Tube (tubus). When the under part is hol- 
low. and equally thick. Fig. 28. Plate Ixix. 

2. Border (limbus). The opening of the corol- 
Ja, especially when bent back. Fig. 27. Plate Ixix. 

8. Lobes (laciniw, lobi), are described accord- 

ping to their figure, number, and other circumstances. 

4. Helmet (galea). The upper arched lobe of a 
ringent or masked corolla. ; 

5. Gape (rictus). The space, in ringent flowers, 
between the helmet and the under lip. 

6. Throat (faux). The opening of the tubein a 
ringent corolla. 

7. Palate (palatum). The arch of the under lip 
in a personate corolla, so elevated as to close the 
faux. 

8. Beard (barba, labellum). The under lip ofa rin- 
gent or personate corolla. 

9. Lips apart Are the divisions of a labiate 
corolla, The galea and barba are so called by some 
botanists. 

10. The corolla of mosses differs in appearance from 
that of other plants. It is confined to the female 
moss, and remains attached until the ripening of the 
fruit, when it assumes an entirely different appear- 
ance. The under part is called the vaginula, and the 

- upper the calyptre, (calyptra.) 

Art. LXIV. Necrary (neciartum). Every body 
on a flower which does not resemble any other parts. 
‘They are of three kinds; 1. Those that secrete ho- 
ney. 2. Those that receive it. 9. Those that pro- 
tect the various parts of the plant. 

1. Those that do secrete honey are glands (glandu- 
le), scales (squame nectarifere), and pores (pori 
nectariferi.) 

2. Those that receive and preserve the honey are 
numerous, 

a. Hood (cucullus), a hollow bag separated from every 
other part of the flower, as in Aconitum. 


Petal. 


Nectary, 
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b. Tube (tubus), A cylindrical 


to the flower, as in Pela logy. 


body constantly attached Termino- 


Ag 


¢. Pit (fovea). A cavity in any part of the flower,  Sseeyee_ 


d. Fold (plica). An oblong groove formed by the bend-~ 
ing inwards of the corolla. 4 7 

e. Spur (calear). A horn-shaped production of the co- 
rolla, containing honey, as in Viola odorata. Fig. 3Q. 
Plate Ixix. 

8. Those that protect the various parts of the 
plant are as follow: 

a. Arch (fornix). The small elongation of the corolla, 
which commonly covers the stamens, or is seated at 
the aperture of the corolla. wt 

6. Beard (barba). A number of short hairs situated’ at 
the bottom of the flowers, on the petals, or at the open- 
ing of the calyx or corolla. P - 

c. Thread (filum). A thick tender body found at the bot- 

_ _ tom of the flower. Passiflora Periploca. _ 

d, Cylinder (cylindrus). A thin body that surrounds the 
pistil, and supports the stamens, as in Swietenia.  * 

e. Crown (corona). A very variable body, generally re~ 
sembling the corolla. * : 


Art. LXV. Stamens. (stamina), Are bo- 
dies composed of different parts, which contain. the 
dust or pollen essential for fructification. From Fig. 


Staments, 


1—22. Plate lxx. , ‘ -. 


1. Filament (filamentum). A long body that sup- 
ports the anther. 46, Fig. 24, 50. Plate Ixix. 
2. Anther (anthera). . A cellular body that con- 


tains the pollen. a, Fig. 24. Plate Ixix. Fig. 24. 
Plate Ixix. NEA ne 

3. Pollen (pollen). A very fine dust contained im 
the anther. - 


Arr. LXVI. Pistiz (pistillum). Stands in the’ Pistil. 
middle of the stamens, and is also essential to fructi- ; 
fication, c Fig. 24. Plate Ixix. From Fig. 23 to 60. 
Plate Ixx. 

1. Germen 
til, and the rudiment 
Plate lxix. 

2. Style (stylus). Isa small stalk seated uponthe ~ 
germen. + Fig. 24, Plate lxix. 

3. Stigma (stigma). The top of the style. e Fig. 
23. Plate Ixix. ¢ 


ermen). The lowest part of the’ pis- 
of the fruit. d, Fig. 24, 25. 


Arr. LXVIL Fruir (fructis). Succeeds the Fruit. 
flowering, and is of various kinds. || 
«1. Seeds (semen), See Sect. IL, Art. 1. Fig. 1. 


Plate Ix. 
2. Pericarp (pericarpium). Fig. 71. Plate lxx. 

a. Bladder (utriculus). A thin skin that contains a sin« 
gle seed ; as in the Adonis, Thalictrum, Galtwm, and 
Amaranthus. The seed is connected by the umbilical » 
cord. : ; 

8. Winged fruit (samara). A pericarp which contains 
one or two seeds, and is either partially or eompletely 
surrounded by a thin, tr t membrane. Ex- 
amples of it are Ulmus, Acer, Fraxinus, Betula. Fig. 
78. Plate Ixx. 

c. Follicle (folliculus). An oblong pericarp filled with 
seeds, and bursts longitudinally on one side. It is 
usually double. Fig. 73. Plate Ixx. 


d. Capsule (capeula). A pericarp consisting of a thin 


* In some plants there are small cartilaginous bodies, which are called tubercles (tubercula), and appear*to be dried up 
glands. The nectaries of grasses are only distinguished from the glumes by extraordinary fineness.. There appear to be no 


nectaries in mosses. 


“++ When there is a style to each germen, it ought to be noted. 
+ The pistil of mosses is furnished with all the parts of pistils of other plants. Some, however, are 


and fungi have no style. 


|| All vegetables have been divided into two great classes-=-1. 


barren. The filices 
Vegetabilia gymnospermia, 2 Vegetabilia angiospermia. In 


the first the germen changes into naked seeds; in the second the seeds have an envelope, 
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coat, which: contains, many seeds. Ita parts are, 1. 
the partition (dissepii 3 2. the cells (loculamen- 
ta); 3. the that passes through the capsule ; 
4 the valves (valvula); and 5. the suture (sutura). 
Fig. 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 89, 90, 91. Plate Ixx. 
«. Tricoceous (tricocea). When a trilocular capsule 
as if three had grown together, as in Zx- 
ia, Thea viridis, and Ricinus. 
6: Corticated|(corticata), When the outer case is hard, 
and the inner one soft, as in the Magnolia. 
N. B. The fruit of the hepatic mosses is.also called a 


« capsule. 

e. Nut (nux). A seed covered with a hard shell that does 
not burst, as in Corylus avellana. Fig. 61, 62, 63, 64, 
65. Plate Ixx. The shell is called putamen, 

f * Drupe (drupa). A nut covered with afleshy, succulent, 

” or cartilaginous coat. Prunus cerasus, Amygdalus 
persica, Cocos nucifera, Juglans regia, Halesia. Fig. 
$1, $2, 83, 84, 85. Plate Ixx. 

g» * Berry (6acea). A succulent fruit that contains many 
seeds, but never bursts, as in Ribes grossularia, Gar- 
cinia mangostana, Hedera helix. Fig. 86, 87. Pi. lxx. 

h. Apple (pomum). A fleshy fruit, having a perfect cap- 
sule for the seed in its centre. Pyrus malus, Pyrus 
communis, &c. Fig. 80. Plate Ixx. 

2. Pumpkin (pepo). A succulent fruit, having its seeds 
attached to the inner surface of the rind, as in Cyucu- 

hk, Silique (siliqua), A dry elongated pericarp, consist- 
ing of two valves, to the inner margins of both sutures 
of which the seeds are attached, as in Sinapis alba, 
&c. When it is broad, it is called silicule (silicula). 
Fig. 77, 79.. Plate Ixx. 

L-Legume (legumen). A dry, elongated pericarp, con- 
sisting of two valves, to the margins of the under su- 
ture of which the seeds are attached. Fig. 74, PL xx. 
&. Torolose (torolosum). When both valves are round 

and thick. 

m, Loment (lomentum). An elongated pericarp, which ne- 
ver bursts. It is divided into small cells, each of which 

contains a seed attached to the under suture. 

n..Case (theca). The fruit of the frond of mosses. It 
opens in the middle with a lid. 

a. Calyptre (calyptra). A tender skin that covers the 

top of the theca.’ Fig. 31. Plate Ixix. 

&, Lid (operculum). A round body that closes the theca, 
and falls off when the seed ripens. Fig. 31. Pl. Ixix. 

. Fringe (fimbria, annulus,) a narrow, sinuated, and 
dentated membrane, that lies within the opercu- 
Jum, and serves to throw it off from the theca. 


9, Mouth (peristomas peristomium). The membranace- Termino- 


ous rim that surrounds the mouth of the theca. 


os 


s Epiphragm (epiphragma). The thin membrane —\o* 


which stretches over the mouth of the theca, in the 
genus Polytrickum. 

Seed-column (sporangidium, columnula). A slender 
filament passing through the middle of the theca, 
and supporting the seed. 

¢. Apophysis (apophysis). A fleshy body that is placed 
at the base of the theca. 

There are also other productions of the parts of fructi- 

fication, which receive particular names, as they differ 

from the true pericarp. 

ws Strobile (strobilus). A catkin, the scales of which 
have become woody. 

&. False capsule (capsula spuria). As in Rumex. 

False nut (nux spuria). When the calyx becomes 
hard. 

>. False drupe (drupa spuria). Where a nut is half 
sunk in a fleshy receptacle, as in the Taxus baccata. 

«. False berry (bacca spuria). | When the foliola of a 
catkin become fleshy, and assume the appearance of 


a berry. 
Arr. LXVIII. Base (asis), the part on which Base. 


the flower and the fruit stands. 
1. Receptacle (receptaculum), an extended body, 
on which the parts of fructification stand. 
a, Simple (proprium). .Not much raised, as in Pragaria 
pesca. “ 


b. Common (commune). Moreextended, and contains ma- - 


ny flowers. 

2. Fruit bed ( erent an extended body that 
encloses and conceals the fruit. If minutely divided, 
the seed cases may be seen by the help of a micro- 
scope. 

a. Target (pelta). A round or oblong fruit bed, chiefly 
found in the genus Peltidea. 
b. Shield (scutella). A plate-shaped fruit bed, common 

- tothe dige. 

ec. Tubercle (tuberculum). A conyex fruit bed, without a 
raised margin, also in the diga. 

d. Trica (trica, gyroma). Having the appearance of a 
saucer. 

e. Lirella (lirella). A linear fruit bed furrowed in the 
middle. In the genus Opegrapha. 

f- Cistilla (cistilla). Shaped like a ball, within which is 
a powdery substance. 

g- Orbicule (orbiculus). A round fruit bed, compressed on 
the sides, as in Nidularia. 


PART Il. VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


Tue acquisition of the individual characters of plants 
is not the sole obj 
er ; it furnishes the materials, by the examination of 
which the philosopher is enabled to develope all the 
singular operations of nature in the ve cable king- 
dom, and to constitute an interesting department of 
science, to which the name of VrcrTasLe Puysio- 
LoGy is given, in opposition to that branch of phi- 
losophic research, which derives its name from ha- 
ving the various functions of the animal economy for 
its object. 

Such being the end of vegetable physiology, it be- 
comes necessary to convey some idea of the beings 
whose functions this science professes to discuss ; 


ect of Botany ; it aspires still high- ~ 


which cannot be better done than by taking a short 
survey of all material beings. 


The most general, though by no means the most pjyion, 


obvious division of natural objects, is into organised 
and unorganised bodies ; the first comprehending the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, the latter the mine- 
ral kingdom. The peculiar characters of these great 
classes cannot be confounded, as the former possesses 
certain properties which are referable to a living prin- 
ciple ; while the latter is dead matter, subject to cer- 
tain mechanical and chemical laws. 

The line of distinction, however, between animals 
and vegetables cannot be so readily traced ; for the 
transition from the one to the other is so itmpercepti- 


“If the flower have many styles, the germen of each of which produces a small berry or drupe, all the small drupes o»- 


®erries coalesce, and form aleve one. 
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Vegetable ble, that we cannot, with the ‘knowledge we now 
Physiolo- possess, fix on any solitary character which may not 


generation the criterion of distinction, This, how- 
8Y* be controverted, or which, indeed, may not be found- 


ever, appears to be fanciful and unsatisfactory.—It 


ed, in some degree, on an unproved assumption. It 
is not, therefore, at all wonderful, that every at- 
tempt at a legitimate definition’should have failed.— 
Of late, physiologists have taken a wider range, 
und have instituted a parallel between the general 
characters of animals and of vegetables, instead of 
confining themselves to one or two individual facts. 
That this parallel description, which we shall adopt, 
may be more readily understood, it will be expedient 
to sketch, rapidly, all the properties common to both 
kingdoms; and then we shall ‘be ‘better enabled to 
compare those peculiar to each. 

That all animals and vegetables exhibit phenomena 
which we refer to a.living principle, is an unde- 
niable fact. Without investigatin the nature of 
this living principle, it is sufficient for our purpose 
that certain phenomena are exhibited by organised 
matter, which essentially distinguish it from that 


is not. to be expected that. every he ag and 
animal will give evident proofs of -all of the above 
characters; it will be enough if they possess the more 
striking and obvious. ; 

Chemical analysis points out the constituent’ princi- 
ples of vegetables, which differ from those of animals : 
the former being chiefly composed of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen ; while the latter also contain azote. 
Various compounds, formed of these simple consti- 
tuents, are also found in vegetables. For a cor- 
rect account of them, we beg leave to refer to the 
article-Cuemistry. Plants are composed of various 


‘individual parts, and of the organs proper to those 


parts. We shall describe each of these; and imme- 
diately after each description, give some account of 
the functions it performs. 


Secr. I. On the Seed. . 


in 


ge 


el ed 


which is unorganised. The most ignorant, as well as 


the most subtle, ‘of mankind knows perfectly, ‘that The seed, though the last production of the Seed. — 
there is a most important difference between the man mature plant, is the means by pa a similar plant | 
‘by whose benevolence he might have been soothed, is reproduced. This is the case in the whole range > 
or by whose eloquence he-might have been animated, of the vegetable kingdom, as has been, well proved a 
and the same individual when he has ceased to live. by the valuable experiments of Hedwig, and others. 7 
It is of little moment wherein the nature of this dif- It therefore will be proper to commence our U 
ference consists ;—the effects are cognizable by our sketch of the anatomy and physiology of plants, with : 


senses. In the same manner, vegetables may be ei- 
ther living or dead; and although their vital actions 
are not evident as those of animals, yet a little care- 
ful examination will soon convince us of their exist- 
ence. If by external violence, by electricity, by 
heat, or by any‘other means, the life of a plant be 
destroyed, the yarious living functions will cease, 
and the parts of the plant will become subject to 
the laws of chemical decomposition, which in all 
cases succeeds the cessation of life. 

Vegetables, as well as animals, possess, to a certain 
extent, the power of reproducing certain parts which 
have been destroyed. .Contractility, elasticity, and 
irritability, are also characters of all organised mat- 
ter, as has been sufficiently shewn by various experi- 
ments. ’ 

Sensibility appears to be confined to animals; for 
no experiments, except those of Rafn on the Mimosa 
sensiliva, afford the eat suspicion of its existence 
in vegetables. And even these experiments are so 
liable to error, besides being isolated,,that no general 
conclusion can be fairly drawn from them. Such are 
the leading properties peculiar and common to all 
organised bodies. We shall now proceed to contrast 
those properties in which they differ, as concisely and 
as fairly as the subject will permit. 

The food of the animal consists of organised 
matter, which is introduced into its system by a 
mouth ; its excrements are carried off by an intestinal 
canal; it is farther characterised by brain, nerves, and 
by evident signs of sensibility, and of voluntary mo- 
tion. The vegetable, on the other hand, is nourish- 
ed by inorganic matter, which it receives through 


the medium of roots; it does not indicate sensibility, _ 


or exert voluntary motion. In addition to the above 
characters, which are of primary importance, some 


this most important part ; and we shall begin with some 
account of the progress which is made from the first 
to the perfect formation of the seed. Mrs Ibbetson, 
has, with much industry, examined its progress from 
the earliest period of its existence, and detailed the 
results of her observations in several papers in Nichol- 
son’s Journal ; but our limits do not permit us to 
give so full anaccount of them as would do her justice ; 
and as most of the observations were made with a 
highly ma; ifying solar microscope, we shall confine. 
ourselves hie y to the less minute and sufficiently 
accurate details of other physiologists, According to 
their observations, soon after the formation of the. 
external menibranes, the albumen and vitellus are 
deposited ; in some cases both are deposited, in others 
on one. In the midst of this‘albuminous matter is 
the small rudiment of the plant, called the corcle, 
with which it freely communicates, by means of ves- 
sels which support and nourish it. ‘The inner struc- 
ture of this corcle differs at different stages ; at first it 
consists of a thin glary fluid; afterwards becomes 
more concrete, Ben Me organised, and at last dis- 
plays the rudiments of the radicle and of the plumule, 

The perfect seed, as has been already described, is 
composed of cotyledons, a corcle, membranes, and yes- 
sels, (Part I. Sect. ii, Art. 1.) Fig. 1, 2. Plate Ixyi, 
It is retained in its proper situation by an umbilical 
cord. If a section be made of a germinating seed, 
a hollow channel will be observed in the cotyledons, 
which receives the. name of ductus chyliferus, It 
comfnunicates with the rostel, and terminates in the 
pith. This duct is supposed to convey nourishment 
to the young plant. » 

All plants are not provided with a rostel, as Willde- 
now ascertained in the 7% natans, but there is no 
proof that any part can ¢xjgt without a plumula and 


cotyledons, The cotyledons are composed of cellular 
* network, resembling small bladders curieusly orga- 
nised. This network contains the albuminous matter 
"already ,mentioned, though more concrete, and is 
supposed to nourish the young plant in the earlier 
stages of its existence. Mirbel considers them as 
imperfect, leaves, and assigns the following reasons 
for his opinion : When the albumen * is exterior to the 
substance of the cotyledons, they resemble leaves very 
strongly in point of structure; they are covered on 
their inferior surface with brown spots resembling 
those on leaves; they follow the same rule with the 
leaves on their relative positions. Thus when the leaves 
are articulated, they are also articulated. The leaves 
of most monocotyledons make complete sheaths round 
the stem, andin these sheaths all the parts are contain- 
ed ; and when the leaves do not envelope, membranous 
sheathes are found at the bas¢ of the stem, which are 
only imperfect leaves. These reasons do not appear 
altogether conclusive, although M. Mirbel thinks 
them so, particularly if Mrs Ibbetson’s observations 
on the chesnut be correct, from which she has been 
led to infer, that the chief and sole use of the cotyle- 
dons is to screen the first leaves from the light and 
air until they are enabled to bear so powerfula stimu- 
lus. Willdenow describes three varieties of cotyle- 
dons in germinating seeds: 1, When the cotyledons 

w out of the earth and assume the appearance 
of leaves, these are commonly called dicotyledons ; 
a Reg coment example is the Phaseolus Vulgaris. 
2. n the plumula alone appears above the earth, 
asin the Pisum sativum. 3. When the two halves 
of the seed are not ted, but are pushed above 
ground, and on their side the plumula is. evolved, as 
mn the Junci, &c. 

He has divided all corcles into five’ varieties ; the 
difference of which chiefly consists in the mode of 


their bursting. 

I Theriaekinece such as have membranous cotyle- 
dons, which burst irregularly. This is in Fungi. 

2. Nemoblaste. ose in which the cotyledons 
divide into two halves, and burst into filaments, as in 
the Alege. 

3. Plexeoblaste. When the cotyledons appear 
above ground divided, and are changed into leaves 
differitig from all the other leaves. ' 

4. Geoblaste. When the cotyledons remain be- 
low ground. 

__5. Spheroblaste. Are those plants the cotyledons 
of which ‘come out of the ground in the form of 
small globules fixed ona stalk, and have the plu- 
ping besides them, as in Juncus bufonius, subverticilla- 
_ Nature has not left the seeds of plants destitute of 
the means of insuring the existence of their species. 
Many of them are contained within impenetrable cap- 
sules; others are guarded ‘by sharp spinous processes ; 
(Fig. 89. Plate Ixx.) and others, again, emit a re- 
markably fetid odour, But even though thus se- 
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cured against external violence, the propagation of 
the plant would be limited to the spot on which the 
parent stock first grew, were the seeds not conveyed 
to various situations, by,several means with which 
they are provided. Many seeds are furnished with 
an elastic pericarp, (Fig. 95. - Plate Ixx.) which, on 
bursting, projects its contents to a considerable dis- 
tance. In this number may be reckoned the wild. 
cucumber (cucumis sativus), and many more. Near- 


Vegetable 
Physiolo- 


ly all the seeds of compound flowers are furnish- . 


ed with pappi, by means of which they are waft- 
ed to a considerable distance by the wind. Different 
kinds of birds, also, promote the propagation of 
plants, by swallowing fh. seeds, and afterwards void- 
ing them in an undigested state. The same thing 
happens to some of the larger animals. Gerardin 
also states, that the magazines of seed laid up by 
some insects, also contribute to thisend. The waves, 
no less-than the winds, convey-the seed from place to 
place. Besides these, numerous. other less general 
means are employed by nature to maintain the dif- 
ferent species, a detail of which cannot be made with 
much advantage. 


When a seed is placed in a situation in which it germina 
has a due proportion of moisture, heat, and air, it tion. 


absorbs water, produces certain chemical changes on 
the air, shoots forth a rostel and plumula, and is then 
said to germinate. The processes of germination 
cannot proceed for any time, if the seed be excluded 
from water, heat, and air; but, on the contrary, 
when present, the rostel of Linnzus, and the radicle 
of Grew, shoots forth, and forms the whole root, 
(Part I. Art. iv.), Fig. 1. Plate lxxi. The plumula 
of Linnzus is: next evolved; the exterior integuments 
of the seed burst and decay ;. the cotyledons, accord- 
ing to Dr Thomson, become sugar; and the plant 
gradually assumes a more perfect form. 


Various experiments have been made on the soils Svik 


in which plants will grow ; and though it seems that 
every plant affects some particular soil, yet all seeds 
will germinate and flourish, to a certain extent, in 
any material in which all the conditions above stated 
can be obtained. Thus, it is well known, that sallad 
plants will grow on flannel. Sukkow made them al- 
so grow in pounded fluat of lime and barytes. M. 
Humboldt succeeded in inducing vegetation in me- 
tallic oxides, in sulphur, in powdered coal, and in. 
various other matters. 

A certain portion of heat is also requisite ; and al- 
most every plant requires a different quantity. It is, 
however, worthy of remark, that although many seeds 
will grow after having been frozen, yet none have been 
ever made to germinate at or below the freezing point. 

The absorption of water is an indispensible part of 
the germinating process. It is effected partly through 
the pores of the exterior membranes, and partly through 
the small aperture in the hilum. In the first instance, 
it appears to be a mere mechanical operation, which 
Mr Ellis, in his work already alluded to, properly 


- * The albumen constitutes the bulk of some seeds, as in grasses, corn, palms, lilies, the sole office of which is to nourish the 


embryo plant until the root be formed. . In such cases it is wholly independent of the cotyledons 


It is said to_be wanting in 


some plants, as in the cucumber tribe, though it is highly probable that it has only not been hitherto detected. "The albumen 
of the nutmeg is remarkable both for its singularly variegated appearance, and its odour. The vitellus is always situated be- 
tween the albumen and the embryo, when the former is present, and is supposed to perform analogous functions, For the 


examination of this sufstance, we are indebted to the justly celebrated Gaertner. 


Heat. 


Water, 
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Vegetable ‘distinguishes by the name of imbibition ; but after- 
Physiolo- wards a living action takes place in the vessels, and 


gy: 


Light. 


Preserva- 


tion of 
-steds 


, sae in 


-be unlimited. It is stated, on the respectable authority 


the fluid is circulated through the cotyledons, and is 
finally conveyed to the embryo plant. M. Sennebier 
has fully established the existence of this last fact. 
Light has been supposed by Sennebier and Michelotti 
to be injurious to. germination ; but de Saussure seems 
to have established, that the injurious effect is ow- 
ing to the accumulation of heat, which is insepara- 
ble from the solar rays. 
It is a valuable fact, that many seeds will keep for 
a very long period, when deprived of moisture: the 
ied, as far as we can ascertain, seems to 


of Ray, that, after the great fire in London in 1666, 
Sisymbrium irio’ of Linnzus covered the walls of 
some buildings which had been burnt. From their 
situation, they must have lain for at least some hun- 
dred years. It is remarkable, ‘that this plant was 
very scarce in London previous to the fire. 

Gerardin reports, on the authority of M. Desfon- 
taines, that a similar event occurred at Versailles 
when an old tower was pulled down. The same au- 
thor mentions another fact which-came under his own 
observation, in the ** Jardin des Plantes,’? and which 
confirms the statements already made of the powcr 
which some seeds possess of retaining this vital prin- 
ciple for a considerable time. ‘¢ In rooting up, (says 
he) some years ago, in the garden of plants, an old 
tree, the species of which could:not be discovered, a 
circular trench was made by throwing aside the earth 
which came up with it. It was remarked, ‘that in 
this earth there were different kinds of seeds which 
were well preserved ; (they had no doubt been there, 
as it were in a depdt, since the time when the hole 
in which the tree was planted had been filled up 
with earth in which they were;) they were sown, 
they germinated, their-stems were developed, and they 
produced flowers and fruit.’? 

Dr Smith also states, from Mr Fairbairn of Chelsea, 
that frequently species long lost have been recovered 
by digging deep in old established ‘botanic gardens. 
Humboldt ascertained the following curious and valu- 
able fact connected with germination, that seeds which 
would not germinate under ordinary circumstances, 
very readily did so after immersion in oxymuriatic acid 
for about six or seven hours. As this acid is not always 
4o be had, and as it may be of considerable import- 
ance to the practical gardener, we shall here insert 
ithe formula recommended -by him, and given by 
Willdenow, for its extemporaneous preparation. A 
cubic inch, or about an ounce of water, a tea-spoonful 
of common muriatic acid or spirits ef salt, two: tea- 
spoonfuls of black oxide of manganese, must be 
well mixed together, and the seeds must be digested 
in this mixture at a temperature of from 18° to 90° 
Fahrenheit. As soon as the-corcle appears, it is pro- 
per to take the seeds out, and to sow them in earth. 
Seeds: thrive ‘also in compressed ‘air, in ammonia; 

but not in any fluid of which oxygen is not a-con- 
stituent. 

Some seeds have a wonderful power of preserving 
their vital principle ; while others lose it almost im- 
mediately after turning ripe, unless planted: Mr 
Salisbury has established in a. satisfactory “man- 
ner, that seeds cannot be kept too warm, pro- 


-of leaves, 
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vided the nature of the oily juices be not altered by 


it! Gardeners keep melon and cucumber seeds for?) 


a few years, when they wish to diminish the luxuri- 
ance of their plants, and to obtain a greater profusion 
of blossoms and fruit. ‘That this effect is produced’ 
is unquestioned, though it is not equally certain that 
Dr Darwin’s solution. of it is correct. The doctor 
supposed, that the cotyledons receive such injury 
from keeping, that they lose the power of nourishin 
the young plant, which consequently remains stunted’ 
during the whole of its existence. 


Physiologists have remarked, with admiration, that Dir 


the plumula always ascends, and that the rostel always 
descends. ‘This curious fact has been variously ex- 


plained ; and Dr Darwin, with his usual ingenuity 
and boldness, supposed that the rostel is chiefly"Of: 


3 


mula. 


i 
‘ 


stimulated by moisture, and the plumula’ by air,’ 
and that each affected its peculiar stimulus. “Whe- 
ther that be the true explanation or not is of very lit-' 
tle importance; ‘but the fact is fully established by 
the experiments of Hunter, Duhamel, and Knight. 
Dr Smith is of opinion, that if soils were homoge-' 
neous, all roots would be perfectly perendicttiars 
When the rostel has made some progress, (which it’ 
seems to do, not by the expansion of parts alre: 
formed, bat by the gradual addition to its extremity 
of a fluid which is transmitted from the corcle, and’ 
which gradually accumulates at that extremity,) the 
cotyledons swell, burst, and are carried up with the’ 
ascending stem, and for a time perform the functions 
Such is the general process in dicotyledo- 
nous plants: it is different in the menocotyledonous, 
to which grasses, palms, and the orchides belong. In 
these plants the cotyledon never appears above ground, 
so that many are induced to believe them devoid of 
this organ. Dr Smith is disposed to adhere to the 
old division. We confess that the facts stated by 
Willdenow appear to us to carry considerable weight. 

Scheele long ago ascertained, that carbonic acid’ gas 
was formed, and that a portion of the oxygen of he 
atmosphere disappeared during the germination of 
seeds. ‘The subsequent experiments of Ingenhousz, 
Gough, Cruikshank, Saussure, and Ellis, have con- 
firmed those of Scheele, and have fully established, 
that oxygen gas, either pure or in the state of at- 
mospheric air, is essentialto the germination of seeds ;’ 
that it is converted into carbonic acid; and that the 
carbonic acid is equal in bulk to the oxygen lost. Mr 
Ellis has very properly pointed out the absolute ne- 
cessity for keeping in mind the difference of the action 
which takes place in seeds without germination, and 
that with germination ; in the first case a spontaneous 
decomposition induces the effect ; in the last, it is the 
result of .a living action, and of a subsequent che- 
mical combination. He argues, and to us his ar- 
guments appear ‘satisfactory, as no vessels in the 
seed have been detected proper to the absorption of 
gaseous fluids, and as there is a parity in the quantities 
of the oxygen lost and the carbonic acid formed, that 
it is expedient, at least until farther proof of the con- 
trary opinion can be advanced, ‘to conclude, that the 
conversion takes place exteriorly to the substance of 
the seed, and, consequently, that no absorption of 
oxygen ever happens, 

A knowledge of these various facts, as well as of 
the peculiar habits of different seeds, may be of consi- 
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‘leum, or garden Nasturtium. 
Y-to him who wishes to bring the vegetable productions 


pring derable'value to the practical’ pardener, particularly 


of every part of the world into one spot. Various 
Schemes have been devised for effecting this; and 
ne appears to us better adapted to attain the end 
in view, than that which is described by Gerardin, as 
Raving been adopted by M. Thouin, professor of the 
cultivation and naturalization of exotic plants in the 
‘museum of natural history in Paris, The principle 
n which his arrangement is founded, is the difference 
‘of temperature produced by different ro ep, and by 
‘a proper distribution he has succeeded in his attempts. 
the details of the scheme are given by Gerardin,, in 
the Ist vol. of his Essai de Physiologie Vegetale, to 
which we beg leave to refer. 
__ Besides the seed itself, there are some appendages, 
of which it will be necessary to give an account 
(Part I. Sect. ii. Art. 2.) 
_ To this class belongs the arillus, which varies 
considerably in different seeds, and appears desti- 
ned to protect them. Much has been said on. the 
proper application of this term; and it must be con- 
d, that it requires no small share of discrimina- 
tion to detect the minute circumstances which fix the 
character. Dr Smith has made some valuable remarks 
on this subject in his Introduction to Botany. 
The pappus (Part I. Sect. ii, Art. 3.) is evidently 
intended to transport the seeds to which it is attach- 
ed, to situations distant from their native spot. 
~The uses of the tail and tuft seem to be analogous 
to those of the pappus. Those of the beak, crest, 
and ribs, are not so evident. 


Sect. Il. The Root. 


Tue root may be considered the first complete part 
of any vegetable production. We shall trace it from 
wines of the radicle to the period of its greatest 
ection, . pe eG 
The root varies in different plants, both in point 
of external character, and in the period of duration, 
(Part I. Sect. ii. Art. 4.) The roots of those plants 
- that live bag a are called annual; of this kind 
is barley: ‘The term déennialis applied to such as are 
eeeevese in one year, and do not flower and bear 
ruit until the following year, as is the case in com- 
. mon wheat; And those are called perennial, that live 
and blossom for many successive years, such as trees 
and many herbaceous plants. The term biennial is 
also applied to any plant that is produced in one 
ar, and flowers in another, provided that it only 
owers once. ‘ This,” says Dr Smith, “ is often 
the case with the Lavatera arborea, or tree mallow, and 
some other plants, especially when growing out of their 
natural soil or situation. Goren he adds, “ just] 
observes, that however hardy, with respect to cold, 
such plants may prove before they blossom, they pe- 
rish at the first approach of the succeeding winter 3 
nor can any artificial heat preserve them.’? This phe- 
nomenon, with great Probability. the Doctor refers to 
the * exhaustion of their vital energy by flower- 
ing.” It isa singular, but, at the same time, per- 
fectly well ascertained fact, that many perennial 
plants, natives of warm countries, become annual, 
when introduced into colder climates, as the Fropeo- 
NOL. IV. PART 1. 


(Part I. Sect. ii. Art. 4.) which only are called Physiology. 


roots by, physiologists, are in every ease annual ; 
a circumstance particularly, to be attended to. in 
transplanting. . The winter seasén is the most suit- 
able to this operation, because at that time the 
fibres are either dead ov torpid, and the whole vital 
powers of the plant are dormant ; the separation of 
the radicles, therefore, cannot be ,injurious, but as 
soon as young radicles put forth, the, plant cannot be 
removed without’ irremediable injury. Very youn 
annual plants may bear it, if their leaves be kept we 
sapiefencds as they form radicles with remarkable fa- 
cilty. 

Cv, to whom the science of vegetable physiolo- 
gy is probably moré indebted than to any other in- 
dividual, gave the first accurate account of the struc- 
ture of roots; and although his solutions of the va- 
rious phenomena do not always appear correct, yet his 
accuracy is uniform, and no erroneous details have been 
detected by those who have followed his footsteps; 
As far as we know, there has yet been no minute an- 
atomical description yet given of the radicle, it bein 
generally supposed to consist chiefly of cellular sub- 
stance and vessels. _Mr Knight has not long ago 
thrown out the idea, that the rostel is merely a by 
minary organ, at the end of which the radicle is 
formed, while its own growth is carried on by the 
increased size of parts dpedy formed, The radicle 
and root, on the other hand, according to the obser. 
vations of the same intelligent and accurate philoso- 
pher, are formed by successive additions made to their 
extremities, and consist merely of cellular substance, 
in which certain vessels are gradually formed and per- 
fected. When the root has arrived at its perfect 
state, it consists of those parts, which are obvious 
and separable, and of a more minute structure, re- 
quiring close examination. ‘The distinct parts are the 
epidermis or cuticle, the outer bark, the inner bark 
or liver, the alburnum or soft wood, the wood, and 
the pith. .s e 

All plants, as well as animals, are covered with a 
delicate membrane, which is called the cuticle or epz- 
dermis; this is supposed to be formed by the ex- 
ternal coats of the cellular membrane. In both cases 
it serves.to protect the more delicate vessels, as well 
as to transmit freely, by means of its pores, any ex- 
haled fluid. The analogy between the awh of 
plants and animals is very striking, and may be traced 
through a vast variety of ramifications, It is said, 
and we believe correctly, that ‘* the cuticle admits of 
the passage of fluids.from within, as well as from 
without ; but in a due and definite proportion in 
every plant.” Light probably acts through the cuticle 
of such parts of vegetables as are exposed, as it is a 
transparent membrane. 


Structure, 


Cuticles 


Similar to the Rete mucosum-of animals is the cellu- Cellular 


lar integument, or the Envelo 


cellulaireof Duhamel, integu- 


and Tissu herbace of Mirbel, which lies immediately ment. 


below the cuticle. Little or nothing is known of its 

functions. Duhamel supposed that the epidermis was 

formed by this. pulpy substance ; but Dr Smith has 

shewn this to be improbable, as it always exfoliates 

when the outer covering has been destroyed. Very 

little attention has hitherto been paid to this organ, 
G 
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, Vegetable although it is nearly universal. Some of the most 
Physiology curious facts relative to it will come under the Sec- 


Bark. 


Liber, 


Wood. 


tion on Leaves, 

The bark or Cortex lies immediately below the 
cellular integument, and varies in the number of its 
layers according to the age of the plant. Thus, it 
consists of only one layer in a plant of one year old, 
of two in one of two years.old, andso on, The inner- 
most layer performs some of the most important vi- 
tal functions, and is called déber, from some fancied 
resemblance to the leaves of a book. Whenever anew 
layer is formed, the liber of the preceding: year be- 
comes a lifeless envelope, and is pushed outwards with 
the cellular me ay oa For a certain time, it ap- 
pears that the older layers carry on some of the ope- 
rations of thevegetable economy. The bark contains 
innumerable fine woody fibres, which distinguish it 
very essentially from the parts already described. In 
some plants, the intersection by means of the woody 
fibres gives it a singular and beautiful appearance: 
thus, in a plant of the Mezereon family, which grows 
in Jamaica, the bark may be separated into the form 
of very delicate lace. In some other trees, again, 
this structure is not discernible ; while in others it 
may be seen, if the bark be exposed for some time to 
the action of the weather. Of this last we have a 
very good example in oak bark, which, after consi- 
derble exposure to the action of the weather, sepa- 
rates into thin layers, somewhat resembling the lace- 
bark of Jamaica, The bark of many roots is re- 
markably thick ; as in the earrot, the whole of the 
red part of which is bark; in the parsnep and turnip 
itis also very distinct, particularly so in the former. 

The part next to the bark is the wood; and 
although there are many roots which have no 
wood, yet as there are others that are chiefly com- 
posed of it, we shall here describe its characters, 
and afterwards mark the exceptions. The wood con- 
sists of concentric layers, which in most trees is re- 
markably distinct. ‘These layers are hardest near to 
the pith, and constitute the true wood. When 
not quite hard, and of a different colour from the in- 


Alburnum. ternal part, itis called the.alburnum by philosophers, 


, placed in the common centre of the root. 


and the sap,.or sap wood by workmen, ‘This albur- 
num, according to the observations of Mr Knight, 
appears to be generated by the action of the cortical 
vessels, and performs important functions in the vege- 
table economy, as will be more fully detailed here- 
after. The experiments of Tuhuind genesally con- 
firm this opinion. Different woods exhibit consider- 
able variety as to hardness, as well as to thickness ; ‘in 
many trees, indeed, one side of the layers is so much 
broader than the other, that the medulla or pith is not 
he tena- 
city of the wood is owing to innumerable vessels, 
such as will be -hereafter described, that pass from 
one part to another; in general, they have a longi- 
tudinal direction, These vessels perform several 
functions, which also shall be discussed hereafter. 
The cellular substance binds the whole firmly to- 
gether. The colour of the wood differs very consi- 
derably in different plants: this we have strikingly 
illustrated in two familiar examples, the oak and the 
ebony ; in the former of these it is brown, in the 
latter black. 
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_ It is the general opinion, that_each of, these con- 


maa 
centric layers is the production of one year ; and th ag 


opinion derived much weight from the authority of 
Linneus. It is supp 
layer is formed by the cold of winter ; so far, indeed, 
has this opinion been carried, that it has been as- 
serted, that the date of particularly severe winters 
may be ascertained by the particular hardness of the 
layers formed during them: some have gone still far- 
ther, and add, that the northern side of a tree may be 
known by the same means. Duhamel, Mirbel, and 
Gerardin contend against this doctrine. The former 
states, that a tree sometimes will not form a single 
layer for a whole year, while at other times it will 
form a very aionidentle number. Dr Smith 

not consider the facts adduced by the French physi- 


ologists sufficiently strong to subvert the whole of 


the ancient opinion ; and he adduces the uniform ap- 
pearance of the wood of tropical trees, and of evers 
ns, in support of it. At the same time, he rea- 
ily admits, that Duhamel has most completely ex- 
ploded the belief of the influence of a northern aspect 
already mentioned. The occasional deviations from 
a uniform thickness may be accounted for, by sup- 
posing the organs of the thickest side to be more, 
perfect than the others, This is probably the causes. 
but it must be admitted, that it is a mere hypothesis. 
The manner in which this substance is formed has 
been long a fertile source of contention to physiolo« 
gists. Grew and Malpighi supposed it to be form. 
ed from the bark, and Dr Smith adopts this opinion, 
Halés supposed that a new external layer was an- 
nually formed by the wooed itself. Linnzus taught 
that the pith secreted annually a new internal Jayer. 
Mirbel has given some amusing obseryations on/it. 
Duhamel ascertained, by making an incision into the 
bark of a tree, and by introducing pieces of tinfoil 
beneath it, that, after some years, the new wood is 
exterior to the tinfoil Dr Smith has seen the ori- 
ginal specimens in the Museum at Paris, eon 
Dr Smith records another experiment made by Dr 
John Hope, the late Professor of Botany in the Uni« 
versity of Edinburgh, which decidedly supports those 
of Duhamel. We shall give the account in Dr 
Smith’s own words, “ The bark of a willow tree, 
three or four years old, was carefully cut through 
longitudinally on one side for the length of several 
inches, so that it might be slipped aside from the 
wood in the form of a hollow cylinder, the two ends. 
being undisturbed. The edges of the bark were ther 
united as carefully as possible, the wood covered. 
from the air, and the whole bound up to secure it 
from external injury. After a few years the branch 
was cut through transversely. The cylinder of bark 
was found Tined 
ber added to those in the wood from which it had 
been stripped, made up the number of rings in the 
branch above and below the experiment.’”? 
The result of all the experiments made by Duha- 


mel confirm the facts stated. The eeeppion which he - 


ives of the bark being produced by the wood is so- 
itary, and in some respects objectionable. The follow- 
ing is the experiment alluded to. On taking off the 
bark of a cherry stock, he observed a number of 
small gelatinous points on the surface of the wood} 


that the hard exterior" 


with layers of new wood, whose num- 


Formatio 


# 
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table which were followed by a new bark, and by a layer 


- of new wood; whence Mirbel concludes, that the lat- 


" ter is actually derived from the alburnum and jwood, 


which first produces the Cambium of Duhamel, or 
the gelatinous matter already noticed. So that there 
is a regular circle of operations, the first of which it 
is not easy to determine. Perhaps the safest conclu- 
sion that can be deduced will be, that, under certain 
circumstances, the nature of which is completely con- 
cealed from us, the wood does form bark. It still 
remains to be decided whether or not this is the 
ordinary process of nature: we confess that it does 
not ap to us to be so. : 

In the midst of all those parts which have been 
just described, is the pith, or medulla, which is a light, 
spongy, soft substance : in roots it is generally tole- 
rably firm and juicy, and of a pale green or yellowish 
colour. Its density and thickness, and other proper- 
ties, vary considerably in different plants, and even in 

same plantsat different seasons. It is comp!tely 
surrounded by vessels. Its supposed uses are nearly as 
numerous as the physiologists that have attempted to 
discover them. hamel considered it of ne import- 
atice, except in so far as it combined the various parts 
of the plant. Linnzus, as we have already stated, 
taught that it produced the wood, and, indeed, he 
considered it the source of all the energy of vege- 
tation. Mr Knight thinks that the pith supplies mois- 
ture to the plant when required. Mirbel says. that it 
contains vessels. Dr Smith is inclined to consider it 
analogous to the nervous system of the animal King- 
dom. The analogy is, however, very imperfect, for 
Mr Knight found that a branch might be deprived 
of the pith without sustaining any injury. 
When the different parts already described are ex- 
amined, their particular structure is found to be singu- 


lar and beautiful. We shall first detail the result of 


M. Mirbel’s examination, which may be considered 
as containing the general features of the vegetable 
structure; and we shall then give the valuable obser- 
vations of Mr nie and others, which-afford a more 
continuous view of the subject. Mirbel describes the 
Ms yarn system as composed of cellular substance, 

tubes, (issu cellulaire, and Tissu tubulaire,) 
and ‘these he depicts’ with’ much ‘minuteness. His 
own description of the cellular~substance is so 
clear, that we shall, without hesitation, avail our- 
selves of it. « Ce ne sont point des petites outres 
ow utricules, comme le disent la plupart des auteurs, 
ce’st une membrane qui se dedouble enw quelque 


. Sorte, pour former des vuides contigus les uns aux 


autres. Dans les parties ou ces cellules n’eprou- 
vent ancune pression etrangere, elles sont toutes 
également dilateés, leurs coupes transversales et verti- 
cales présentent des hexagones semblables aux alvéoles, 
des abeilles; chaque cété de ces figures géometriques 
sont communs 4 deux cellules, et tout le tissu est 
dune regularité admirable, mais lorsqu’ une force 
étrangere comprime le tissu, les hexagones se defor- 
meat et font place quelquefois a des parallelogrammes 
plus ou moins alongés. Les parois membraneuses des 
cellules sont tres minces et sans couleur; elles sont trans- 
oi comme le verre ; leur organisation est si de- 

é, que les pom en te les plus forts ne peuvent la 
faire apercevoir. Elles sont ordinairement cribleés, 
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de pores dont Vouverture n’a certainement pas la 
trois-centieme partie d’une ligne, ces pores sont 
bordés de petits bourrelets inegaux et glanduleux, 
qui interceptent la lumiere et la refractent avec force 
lorsqu’ils en regoivent les rayons, Le tissu cellulaire 
est spongieux, elastique sans consistance ; plongé dans 
eau, il s’altere, et meme se detruit en peu de tems; 
il se reduit alors en une espece' de mucilage. Les 
pores etablisent la communication dune cellule a une 
autre, et servent a la transfusion des sucs, qui est ex- 
trémement lente dans le tissu. Je dois méme ob- 
server qu’il n’est pas conducteur des fluides répandus 
dans le vegetal, et qu’il ne produit rien par lui méme.” 


Vegetable 


Physiology. 
—_——_ 


In the early period of vegetable: life, the cellular Tubes. 


net-work forms “a number of lacunz, which, when 
more matured, become a regular series of vessels, 
which have been described with great care by M. 
Mirbel. Of course, these tubular vessels exist in 
the root, where they may be perceived by making 
a transverse section of it. bent differ in monocotyle- 
donous and dicotyledonous plants: in the former 
they are mh found in the middle of woody fibres, 
or compose t 
latter, they appear to be dispersed at random through- 
out the wood. Sometimes they form regular groupes, 
at other times they are arranged in concentric belts ; 
and they are particularly abuudant around the pith. 
They pass from the main trunk of the root to all the 
fibres and appendages, and occasioually form medul- 

rays. 

irbel describes four kinds of these large tubes, 
I. The simple. 2. The porous. 3. The false air 
vessels. 4. Air vessels.. (Plate LXXIL.) 

The first are merely continuous tubes, which com- 
monly contain those resinous and oily juices which are 
knownunder the name of * proper juices.” This kind 
is most remarkable in green ere as in the Euphor- 
bie, in Periploca, and in all plants containing very 
dense fluids. T'hey are most distinct in the bark. 

Thecoatsof thesecond are penetrated by small holes, 
arranged in regular parallel series around it. The 
use of this species is not so well understood. It is 
found chiefly in hard woods, such as the oak. 

The false air vessels’ are tubes transversely cut by 
parallel fissures, which give it the appearance of 
having been fornied by a series of rings placed above 
each other, although, in reality, they canaot be se- 
parated from each otner. These tubes are destined 
to perform the same functions with the porous tubes, 
They are most numerous in the vine, the substance of 
which is extremely porous. 7 

The air vessels, which appears to be an improper 
name, resemble the trachee of insects. "The t 
are formed by the turnings of fibres from right to 
left. Mirbel declares that he never could discover 
from a transverse section any opening of atube ; but 
that occasionally an ellipse, or the union of two 
fibres by means of a membrane, were sufficiently dis- 
tinct. This same author denies the assertions of 
Malpighi and Reichel, respecting the existence of 
strictures in the trachez, and ascribes their error to 
optical deception. They are chiefly found around 
the pith, and in the softer parts of the vegetable. A 
very simple experiment will exhibit ‘this organ with 
great distinctness. Take a young branch of any 


é greater part of them; while, in the ° 


Simple 


Porous, 


False air 
veosels, 


Air vessely.. 
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Vegetable. tree, and twist it, and break, it partially across, the 
Physiology. spiral parts of the trachew will then be unrolled, and 
will be very evident. They will resume their natu- 


ral appearance when the two ends are brought AS 
is: 


ther, so that they may be allowed tocontract. .'T 
contraction is extremely well seen in leaves and their 
foot-stalks, except in those of the Butomus umbellatus, 
which never contract. They serve also to convey nu- 
tritious juices to the plant, 

In addition to these larger tubes, there are some 
which Mirbel calls the small tubes, which are form-. 
ed by the membranes of the cellular net-work. They 
appear to regulate the density of the wood; for in, 
proportion to the greater or smaller number that ex- 
ist in it, will the wood be hard or soft. They com- 
monly contain colourless and limped juices, and 
occasionally those that are coloured and thick. Ex- 
amples of each of these are to be had in the vine 
and in the pine. 

Such is the result, of M. Mirbel’s examination of 


Small 
tubes. 


the particular structure of the whole vegetables, 


; for the, 


Much more has been done in this count: 

. mere existence of tubes and cells has not been ascer- 

tained without ulterior views. We shall therefore now 
ive a brief sketch of this more particular detail. 

It is sufficiently obvious, that certain fluids exist in 
plants; and that these fluids are conveyed from. one 
part to another, at particular seasons of the year, 
seems also to be perfectly ascertained. . This fluid is 
called the sap, and it is observed to flow most freely 
before, the appearance of the leaves :, an experiment, 
illustrative of this fact, is. easily made on the vine; 
From this fluid, the various vegetable matters, such 
as sugar, gum, acids, and others, are formed ;, it may 
therefore 
mals, Our present. business is to trace the curious 
arrangement, of the vessels through which. it. passes, 
and then to describe the whole of the circulating sys- 

tem. Much diversity of opinion has appeared on this 
subject, and it is only very lately that accurate notions 
have been entertained respecting it. 
Grew considered. the woody, fibre which composes 
the great body of the, vegetable kingdom, as the sap 
vessels; and they employed, many plausible argu- 


Flow of 
sap. 


Vessels. 


Opinions 
respecting 
them. 
Grew. 


Malpighi. 


ments in support. of their opinions: the -number,, 


strength, uniformity, and universal, distribution even 
in the most delicate parts of the plantas were all ur; 
ged; and although no, tubular structure. could be 


discovered, they were considered as the only. vessels, . 


because .no others could be detected,,and it was.cer- 
tain that a circulation was carried on....Duhamel, 
adopted this opinion; but Tournefort finding the 
above difficulty press much upon him, resorted, to.the 
very singular theory, that. the fluids were conveyed 


Duhamel. 


‘Tourne- 
fort. 


through the plant, by .a simple capillary attraction. 


Darwin. Darwin, in his Phytologia, seems. to have, given the 


first, hint of the opinion, which Mr Knight has,con- 
firmed by a series of ingenious experiments, conducted 
with his wonted accuracy -and,fidelity. . By break- 
ing gently a twig of a young tree, and by separa= 
ting the two parts, the vessels. will be ,observed ‘to. 
connect the , 


Knight. 


Central 
vessels, 


adducent vessels, (vasa adducentia,),.and by, Mr, 
Knight, the central vessels, ‘They are also.the traches. 


e considered analagous to the blood.of ani-. 


Malpighi and. 


roken .extremities even, by the naked. 
eye. These vessels. are called, ..by, Willdenow; the; 
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do they appar at the more advanced stage of a branch, 
in which t! 


tion, when it becomes necessary to. preserve the ex-, 
‘ : P if of Mr Cortical, 


The functions of the vessels of plants have been as va-.Uses, 
riously described as the organs themselves, Malpighi, 
supposed them to be air vessels ; Grew declares, that » 
they pare nets contained. snolatue ‘i os pie el, 
suspected that they contained **highly rarefied sap.’? » “ 
‘Whe esvacuieons fhe alluded ~ af Darwin and 
Knight, have, to a certain degree, determined their, 
uses. The former placed twigs of. the common fig, 
tree into a decoction of madder, and on taking thent, | 
out. after some hours immersion, and, cutting them : 
across, the coloured fluid was found to have ascended. 
into each branch, and the cut ends of the. vessels 
formed a circle of red dots around the pith, and these. 
vessels again.were surrounded by other vessels. con-! 
taining the milky juice, so very remarkable in the fig 
tree. The latter (Mr Knight, ) made, similar .expe-. 
riments with cuttings. of the horse chesnut, and. of. 
the apple, tree, with an infusion in, water of very» 
black grapes. .'The result corresponded with those of, 
Darwin. ay = 4 however, pursued the investigation still,Course ¢ 
further, and traced the fluid into the leaves; and .du- vessels. 
ring the whole course it, did not. give the slightest, 
tinge to.the bark, nor to,the,sap) between’ it and the, 
wood. The pith was very slightly, if at all affected. , 
The radicles are probably elongations of these vessels, » 
which absorb the proper fluids. from. the earth, and, 
convey it into the body of theroot, where it becomes» 
sap by some, process which we. cannot develope; 
it is. then conyeyed to the stem. and) leayes, where» 
certain other ,changes. take place, that.are to bey 
hereafter noticed. The functions of the alburnous» 
vessels appear to. be twofold, according: to the-views» 
of coawn - At. one period, they convey sap| to the» 
leaves in,common with. the central.vessels.: and due» 
ring the winter, they serve as reservoirs of thejuices , 
of the plant, which, having undergone,certain changes) 
in the leaves, are there deposited until. the approach, ~ 
of spring, when they contribute to the formation of 
those new, parts which are necessary for the living. 
action of.the vegetable. + ret t , iso 

. The. cortical vessels seem to carry the sap back to _ 
the roots through the bark, and, in its course, it pos- ~ 
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sibly Forni: A/burrium; or atleast ‘furnishes the mate- except that it retains Tifewith greater tenacity. The Vegetable 
* rialss All this, however; is a mere probability, as we runners from the tuber which rise, are analogous to Physiology. 


know very little with certainty connected with it. 

It is difficult to determine by what means the sap 
ig propelled through the vessels: the agitation of the 
winds, the form of the.vessels, the action of heat, the 
pressure of certain plates, called silver grain, in the 
oak, arevall supp to contribute to this end; and 
very possibly they do:this to a certain extent. We 
confess, however, that they donot appear to our minds 
adequate causes. It is a matter of some moment to 
ascertain how the function is performed ; but our 
knowledge of facts is so very impérfect, that it is im- 
possible to frame even areasonable hypothesis on the 
subject. In this; as in every other department of phy- 
sics, men are too prone to step beyond the limits within 
which their actual knowledge should confine them. 

Lacune are said by Mirbel to exist in vegetables : 
he adds, that they are formed by the laceration of the 
membranes of the’cellular substance, and that they 
prevail chieflyin-water plants, where they seem to pro- 
mote vi by diminishing the quantities of absorb-! 
ed ‘fluid, and thus enabling the vessels to perform’ 
their functions with better effect. . These organs are 

ry-well seen in the genus Potamogeton: ; 

It isa matter’of doubt whether glands exist in 
roots, or in any part of a plant, observation not ha- 
ving hitherto detected them. The functions, how- 
ever, which go on‘ in vegetables, render’ their exist- 
ence ee Pe M. Mirbel has seen ‘in the 
stem of the Myriophyllum, some'small fleshy bodies, 
which may be glands. 

- ‘Pores penetrate the membranes, and seem to carry 
on, or at least to promote, evaporation and absorp-~ 
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It appears from the preceding detail, that the vas- 
cular system of plants is annual, which, of course, ex- 
tehds.to the roots as well as to every other part. New 
vessels appear to be annually formed, and to be coeval 
with the parts that they are destined to nourish and 
support. How this is performed, it is-most improba- 
ble that we shall ever be able to develope. Hereafter 
‘we'may discuss more fully all the general facts and 
deductions which are connected with this most inter- 
esting, though imperfectly understood, branch of our 


_subject. The preceding details refer, as is sufficient- 


ly obvious, exclusively to those roots which Willde- 
now calls rhizomatous. We shall now proceed to’ 
examine briefly, the peculiarities of the structure of 
other roots, which are perhaps of more importance, 
on account of their various economical uses: The 
principal roots that we may consider exceptions to: 
t structure, are the following,—the,tube- 

rousand the bulbous, (Part. I. Sect/1i, Art. 4.) 
Of each of these there are several’ varieties; and it 
will be sufficient to detail the peculiarities of the most 
perfect of each, as-we have done in’ the rhizomatous 
root; and in the first’ place, we shall’ mention the 
tuber. The knobs of which this root is composed, are 
reservoirs of sap, and of vitalvenergy. Accord- 
ing to Mr Kuight’s experiments, they are formed 
by sap descending through the cortical vessels ; and 
from-some further experiments, the same gentleman: 
has been led-to consider'the tuber as’ performing 
fatictions similarto those of the Alburnum of branches, 


the stem of the plant, and will perform the same 
functions." Tuberous roots are, in general, propaga- 
ted' with remarkable ease. In some instances where 
there are several of them, one of the knobs produces 
the herb ‘and flowers of the present year, the next 
performs the same office in the following year, while 
a’ third is formed to carry on a similar operation 
in the third years The root of the Satyrinm albi- 
dum consists of three pairs of tapering knobs, which 
flower in'succession. Dr Smith refutes the usual be 
lief, that all the plants of the orchis tribe, which have 
biennial roots, cannot be transplanted, as he has seen 
several of them undergo removal when in full flower, 
without the least injury. The failure in the Saty- 
rium albidum is well explained by the same gentle- 
man; by the fact, that’one of its three pairs of knobs 
is always in a state of activity. 

Bulbs have been already defined, (Part I. Sect. 
it, Art. 4.) ©» Their functigns’ are precisely the 
same with those of tuberous roots. The radicles 
which they send out, appear to be derived from the 
sap; which descends from it. 
fact, that some bulbous roots change their cha- 
racters completély, when removed from the situ- 
ation in which it is evident that nature designed 
them to thrive. In general, they inhabit dry, 
sandy soils, as their structure eminently fits them 
for resisting drought. The converse of this alse 
happens: Thus the Phleum pratense has a fibrous 
root when growing in wet, marshy ground, but on 
being removed to'a dry situation, it acquires bulbs, 
and Teatoudlb the Phleum nodosum. Dr Smith men- 
tions the same fact with regard to the Alopecurus ge- 
niculatus. These are not merely curious, but, if pro- 
perly followed up, may be most important facts for 
the cultivator. 

All the varieties of roots are adapted to their na- 
tive soils, and need no particular explanation. We 
may here mention instar omnium, that the roots of 
some parasitical plants, chiefly of the genus Epiden- 
drum, are thick and fleshy, so that they’are not only 
firmly attached to the nourishing plant, but are also 
capable of deriving a larger supply of nutritive mat- 
ter. All roots do not derive their. support from the 
earth, as those of parasitic plants and of alge, Of the 
former, the most remarkable is the Epidendrum flos 
aeris, which Loureiro saw in India, vegetating for 
several years hanging from the ceiling. Although 
it has been found, that seeds (Part II. Sect. i.) will 
germinate in’ almost’ any material, to which heat, 
moisture, and air can be added, yet it is equally cer- 
tain, that they will thrive better in some situations 
than in others ; and what is very remarkable, the roots 
will move from an unfavourable’ to a favourable 
soil, should they be planted in the immediate vicini- 
ty of the latter. Mr Knight has lately made’ some 
interesting experiments’on this subject. He planted 
parsneps and carrots in a poor gravelly soil, above'a 
rich loam : the radicles of all penetrated to the latter, 
and fixed themselves eighteen inches below its sur- 
face. Willdenow mentions this selective’property, if 
it may be so called for the want of a better expres- 
sion, in a strawberry plant, which being placed in the 
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other way thaw as a small part of an extensive series, 
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‘Vegetable only sterile spot of a garden, sent forth innumerable 
Physiology. stalks and roots to the more fertile surrounding 


ground. 

It is a fact familiar to every one that has traversed 
hilly wooded districts, that trees, particularly pines, 
which prow on bare rocks, will send out their roots 
in every direction so as to reach the soil below. It 
is difficult to explain the manner in which this is ef- 
fected: it certainly cannot be referred to any vo- 
luntary power; a mere change of position might be 
xeferred to such a power, but it is impossible to con- 
ceive any increase of parts from any effort of will, 
supposing its existence to be unquestioned, which is 
not the case. Mr Knight resolves it on mechanical 
principles. | Objections, however, will probably be 
as strong against this hypothesis as against the other 
supposition, The truth is, thatthe fact is all that 

_we can know, until we can render *the vital prin- 
ciple palpable to our senses, which none but .a-mad- 
man can conceive possible. 

The root is also supposed to exhale or excrete mat- 
ter, as it is not uncommon to find the earth surround- 
ing it impregnated with a gelatinous matter. 

We have now seen that the radicle, or true root of 
6. Ff ea consists chiefly of cellular substance, 
and of a continuation of the sap vessels, through 
which the food of the plant is conveyed into its cir- 
culatory system; we have also seen that the whole 
of the root, commonly so called; is composed of 
various solid parts, similar to those of the stem, which 
are pervaded by numerous cells and continuous ves- 
sels, and are probably furnished with a secretory ap- 
paratus. Each of these several organs we have found 
to perform important functions ; and although we 
can only catch an imperfect glimpse of them, we have 
seen enough to convince us, that inscrutable wisdom 
alone could have given existence to such beautiful 
contrivance. 

We are not aware of the particular chemical 
changes which are produced in the root : the gene- 
ral sletlateileend by vegetation (in which the root 
may be considerably concerned) shall be discussed. 
after we have completed our more particular views of 
the vegetable system. 


Secr. III. Of the Stem: 


We now come to the stem, or é¢audex ascendens, 
(Part I. Sect..ii.. Art. 6.), one of the most valuable 
parts of the vegetable kingdom,.in whatever point of 
view we regard it. Between the stem and the root 
lies the intermediate stem (caudex Laem and 
which is composed of the same parts and vessels with 
the stem itself. 

Consistently with our genetal plan, we shall now 
examine the structure of ligneous. stems, which are 
the most perfect. Among these are the trunks of 
trees; which consist of the cuticle, the bark, the 
liber, the alburnum, the wood, the pith, and the va- 
rious vessels which have been fully described in the 
preceding Section.. The chief difference between 
these parts in the root and in the stem’ seems to be, 
that in the latter they are more distinctly character- 
ised, and consequently less easily confounded with each 
other. The vascular system is also a mere continua« 


Mrs Ibbetson has bestowed much attention on this sub- 
ject, and divides the trunk of atree into 1. Rind; 2. 
Bark, and inner bark; 3. Wood; 4. Spiral nerves; 5. 
Nerves, or circle of life; 6. Pith. A variation in 
the nomenclature in such an outline as we could-give, 
would be the chief apparent difference between this 
arrangement and that which we have sketched. She 
indeed details minutely a variety of topics, into which, 
however, we cannot enter, for the same reasons that 
influenced our plan in the description of seeds. We 
may here remark, that it is a matter of no trifling 
import to attend to some general nomenclature in 
vegetable physics. The diversity of names now in use 
for the same organs, has, without doubt, given rise 
to much of the vagueness, of all researches in this 
branch. of science. PAR and precision are 

culiar uired) in physiological inquiries: 

mee aoe have been abaieded into dad 
ae of which it is right to take some notice, as 
t 


subdivisions are natural, and are es RE 
Divisions 


ed even in familiar conversation. They are as 

lows: 1. Trees;2. Shrubs; 3. Pine tribe; 4. Palms. 
The first, second, and third, contain all the parts de~ 
scribed as. forming a perfect ligneous stem, and are 
distinguished by their respective modes of -branching: 
and of bearing leaves. The last is composed of those 
plants which are usually called monocotyledonous, to. 
which the palms belong, whose structure: is. so very 
remarkable, that we shall enter pretty minutely into 
the detail of their peculiarities ; but, in the first 
place, it will be necessary,to determine the charac- 


ters of all the other species of ligneous stems. T'rees Trees. i 
and shrubs are distinguished from each other by the shrubs, 


disposition of their branches, and are, as might be 

expected, mutually convertible by change: of soil,. 
of climate, or any other variation in the culture. In. 
both buds.are formed: at the bases of the foot-stalks, 
which shoot out and become branches; but in the 
former these branches are chiefly confined to the, 
higher parts, and in the latter, to. the lower parts of 
the stem. It is impossible to point out the bound-. 
ary that separates the two, as they pass so insensibly 

into each other. The stems of trees and shrubs origi- 


nate in the plumule (Pl. LXXI. Fig. 1.), as every as- P1. L 
cending stem does; every year new organs are formed, Fig. 1. 


and the increase goes on so long as the vitality of the 
plant is in full vigour. No certain limit has 
therto discovered to the growth of ligneous stems, for 
we see them increasing in magnitude far beyond the: 
recollection of man, and we know not when it is to 
cease. Two facts connected with this subject has been 
determined, and it is this, that there is great variety 
in the dimensions of different species, and that some 
possess the power of increase very differently from 
others. One class of trees vegetate with extraordinas 


ry rapidity; of this we have remarkable examplesin ~— 


the poplar and willow :. others. again areas noted for 
the slowness of their growth, as the oak. Many 
instances of the enormous magnitude of trees are re» 
corded. Pliny mentions a tree (Platanus), in the: 
hollow trunk of which, Lucian the Rowan consul. 
supped and slept with twenty - . Humboldt’ 
saw a large tree, the diameter of which was. 7 feet.. 


n hi- Size. 
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. is one of those extraordinary productions of nature, 
: though scarcely more so the celebrated pear 
tree in. Herefordshire. But the most extraordinary 
vegetable production of which we know any phio®> 
is the Adansonia digitata, a native of Africa. Its di- 
ameter is said to be 30 feet, and its circumference 
90 feet., Its branches are from 30 to 60 feet long, 
+, and the hollow. of its trunk is the habitation of 
many negro families. 
The pine tribe (ardores acerose ) has many branches 
which evolve buds at their extremities; the cen 
, bud grows in a straight direction, while the others 
surround it in a whirl, (Part I. Sect. ii. Art. 15.) 
All these varieties of the ligneous stem send out 
branches without any particular order: it may be re- 
marked, however, that although no particular ar- 
ran t can be ived in individual trees, yet 
po never has a distinctive form and arrangement, 
which are more easily known than described. Thus 
the most inattentive observer must have been frequent- 
ly struck with the difference of the characters of the 
oak and of the elm; but the most a¢curate philoso 
her would find much, nay, insurmountable difficulty, 
in'saying wherein that difference lies. Branches are 
supposed to arise from a convolution of vessels; so 
long as the vascular bundles proceed in an uninter- 
rupted straight line, so long will the stem remain 
straight ; but whenever they form a knot, nature ap- 
em to make new efforts, and.a branch is produced. 
ranches may be induced by lopping, or by making 
transverse incisions, which, by checking the regular 
course of the sap, may cause the convolutions of the 
“vessels. Branches may be considered in all'other re- 
spects similar to the main trunk of the parent stock, 
_ Thorns are stunted branches; their imperfect form 
may be owing to the buds being partially evolved, 
from a want of proper nutrition. Indeed, that it is, 
ina great degree, owing to such a cause, is proved by 
the conversion of thorns into branches on removal in- 
. to richer soil. This fact is well known to gardeners, 
as many fruit trees, which are thorny when wild, be- 
come smooth when cultivated. Somietimes the foot- 
stalks of pinnate leaves that have fallen off become 
thorns, as is the case in the Astragalus Tragacantha. 
Prickles may be taken off with the bark, and is 
therefore a mere elongation of that organ, which is 
chiefly composed of cellular substance, and of the cor- 
«tical vessels, There is this remarkable distinction 
between the prickle and the thorn, that no cuitiva- 
tion whatever can convert the former into a shoot, 
as is the case with the latter; for the vessels become 
yery rapidly hard, separate from the stem, and at last 
is merely retained by the exterior covering. The 
stipules of some plants are converted into prickles, as 
in Berberts vulgaris. The flower-stalk oon foot-stalk 
are also composed of cellular texture, of central and 
cortical vessels, which convey the vegetable juices to 
and from the leaf. 

, Tendrils have the same structure as the preceding, 
and are in fact oer foot-stalks, without the 
leafy expansion, which adds to their length; and be- 
ing unable to support their own weight in a straight 
ime, they assume the spiral form, W. W ascri 


as The famous chesnut tree on Etna (Centum Cavalli), 
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a considerable influence to the cuvreut of air in deter- Vegetable 
mining the direction of the tendril, =~ Physiology. 

The stem of palms has received many names, be- SY" 
ing sometimes considered. a mere yon of the lig- 
neous stem; at other times it is called a stipe, and 
described as differing in all its essential characters 
from every species of ligneous stem. This latter opi- 
nion has been most generally adopted by foreign bo- 
tanists, particularly those of France. M.M. Mirbel, 
Gerardin, Desfontaines, and Daubenton, have treat- 
ed this subject with much acuteness; but they seem 
to rest too much on the division into monocotyledons 
and dicotyledons; we shall therefore confine our- 
selves chiefly to the consideration of the facts which 
they have developed, and leave the discussion of the 
theoretical views to those more disposed to engage 
in a wordy warfare. The stems of palms as well 
as of all those plants which are included under 
the monocotyledonous class, are formed of the foot- 
stalks of the leaves. This idea was anticipated 
by Linnzus long ago, and has since been confirm. 

o by the inguiries of the gentlemen already refer- 
red to. Although the genus of palms is the lof- 
tiest, and, in some instances, the most longslived 
of the vegetable kingdom, which justly entitle them 

to the name of trees, yet they are in fact simple 
perennial and herbaceous stems, as they have no- 
thing in common with ligneous. stems... ‘The suc= formation, 
cessive addition of circular crowns of leaves, with. z 
in each other, gives origin to the thickness of the 
woody trunk, at the same time the lateral increase is 
restricted by the preceding band ;. but the powers of 
life being thus confined, additional force is given to 
the vertical increase, and thus the enormous height of 
the palm tree is produced. Mirbel says, that the 
palm «is less. a stem than an immense bundle of the - 
foot-stalks of radical leaves.’’. Each series of vessels 

is wholly independent of all the others, each having 
been separately formed. There cannot, therefore, be 
any regular aggregation of woody circles. The ves- 
sels probably are similar to, and perform, the same 
functions as those of the trunks of trees, modified by 
the peculiarities of the palm. The growth of the 
whole of monocotyledous is nearly the same, and the 
Lilium candidum, when cut across, will exhibit every 
character of the class, 

The other kinds of stems, such as the Culm, the Other 
Stipe, (the stem of Fungi and Filices), and the Bristle, kinds of 
are supposed to correspond with monocotyledons in S¢™ 
general; but the parts of most of them are so ex- 
tremely minute, that much must be left to the imagi- 
nation of the-observer. 

Thus, the stems of vegetables may be arranged ac= q),-.:¢... 
cording to the density as narlectin of their Hise ate 
nent parts, or according to the character of the seeds 
from which they haye been derived; the firm stems, 
with all their organs perfect, being derived from di- 
cotyledonous, and the more loosely compacted from 
monocotyledonous seeds. The latter classitication, 
however correct, does not seem so natural as the for- 
mer, which fixes on the external characters: of the 

art itself, at the very period of its existence at which 
it is described, by which means all ambiguity is avoid- 
ed, and the description obvious to all, Ltis willingly 
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Vegetable granted, that there is much ingenuity and:beauty in 
Physiology: the other arrangement ; ‘but’ we do not consider it so 
’ fit for practical purposes. 
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The stems of vegetables transpire an aqueous fluid, 
and probably perform certain chemical functions ana- 
logous’to’ those of the leaves.. We shall defer our 
observations respecting them, until we come to dis- 
cuss the subject in the Section appropriated 'to leaves 
and ‘their functions: 

The anatomy and ‘physiology of the stem having 
been thus briefly explained, there only remain a few 
general facts to be stated, which are more immedi- 
ately connected’ with it, than with any other depart- 
ment’of veyetable physics; because almost all that is 
known of them is derived from the examination of 
the stem. : 

The enormous magnitude of some vegetables has 
been already noticed ; we know still less of their respec- 
tiveages. Many plants, indeed, are'so short-lived, that 
an individual may complete many series of observa- 
tions in the course of a life of even moderate dura- 
tion; and from analogy we conclude, that the same 
general laws, differently medified, do influence the 
whole of this class of beings. Froni the examination 
of the layers of wood annually deposited, it has been 
ascertained, that olive trees will live in favourable si- 
tuations for 300, and oaks for 600-years. Gerardin 
veports, that during the revolutionary war with Spain, 


_ a French officer observed on the Pyrenees, ina trans- 


verse section of a tree (but of what kind is unknown), 
no less than 2,500 circles of wood. Gerardin very 
properly adds, that no other authentic testimony has 
confirmed this statement. 

Tt is said that Greuw, in the year 1400, cut his 
name on two Boababs, and that Petiver did the same 
149 years after. Adanson saw these names in 1749, 
The trees, according to his calculation, have only in- 
¢reased seven feet in their circumference in the course 
of 200 years. From which it has been inferred, that 
as trees of the same kind sometimes acquire a peri- 
meter of 435 feet, they live many thousand years. 
From the above facts, we may certainly conclude 
that our knowledge of this subject is extremely 
small. : « 

Tn the course of ascertaining how far a circulation 
of sap is carried on, some interesting facts have been 
determined by Mr Knight, and others with regard to 
the effect of inverting stems, or, in other words, of 
planting the superior part of the stem, and thus con- 
verting it into a root. If the stem of a plum or 
cherry tree, which is not too thick, be bent, and the 
top be put under ground, while the roots are gra- 
dually detached, in proportion ae the former top of 
the stem becomes firmly fixed in the soil, the branches 
of the root will shoot forth leaves and flowers, and 
in due time will produce fruit. Mr Knight’s experi- 
ments point out, that although the sap vessels seem 
thus to invert their action, yet they still retain so 
much of their original characters, as to deposit new 
wood abeve the leaf buds, being precisely the place 
in which F hetean would have occurred, had the 
position of the plant been natural : the relative situa- 
tion to the leaf bud is different, being above, instead 
of below it. i 

Dr Smith’s conjecture, that new vessels are pro- 


‘useful operation, which is called 
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uaiay formed, appears highly probable, and will V 
do away some of the difficulties,” =P 
Gardeners frequently perform a very simple and 
grafting. It con- 

‘sists merely in introducing a small branch into an- 

-other stock of the same genus ; the vegetative pro- 

‘cess goes on, and very commonly the fruit produced 

is extremely fine, while that from a common seedlin 

plant is unit for use. It is difficult to explain the 

operations of nature, Lid impossible ; but we can- 

not help being struck with the’ pee Erma tam iu 

tween grafting and that of transplanting teeth and ‘ 

other parts in animals,-as) the late Mr John Hunter 

sometimes illustrated in a vrhimsical enough manner. 

‘Miller mentions the fact, which indeed is well known 

to practical gardeners, that those trees only can be 4 

grafted on each other with success, that et to 

the same tribe. ‘This resembles the inability of dis- 

tinct tribes of animals to propagate with each other. 
The bark has a lateral productive power, when Renewa 

only a part of it has been Setrapeds his bark it wood. — 

has been shewn deposits new wood below it. The % 

late intelligent Mr Forsyth, of Kensington Gardens, 4 

applied this fact to actual practice ; and restored ma= 

ny large forest.and fruit trees, the wood of which 

had been completely decayed, by gradually 2 | 

away the old wood and bark, and by then excluding i 

the air with an excellent composition contrived for 

that purpose. 4 tet Peet 
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Secr. IV. Buds. 


No part of the vegetable structure has been ex- pyas, — 
amined with more accuracy than that of buds Noo ‘s 
me) from the time of the faithful and diligent 
Grew, to that of the discriminating and candid 
Knight, and yet it is vas singular that lit 

was known of their physiology until the experi- 
ments and observations of the last gentleman were 
made public. ‘I'o him, therefore, we are indebted 
for some of our most valuable knowledge on this 
subject. ; Ae bg ie 

A bud is that part which ¢¢ contains the rudiments Defin 
of a plant, or of part of a plant, for a while in a ; 
latent state, till the time of the year, and other cir- 
cumstances, favour their evolution.”? From buds, 
then, an entire plant may be produced, if placed in 
favourable circumstances, or only a branch, or leaves, 
or flowers. We can, however, reckon no more than 
two kinds, those that produce leaves, and those that 
produce flowers, as will be sufficiently seen in the 
sequel, ‘There is the closest analogy between these 
organs and bulbs ; so close, indeed, that Mirbel, and 
some others, arrange them together. Of this we shalk 
speak more at large when treating of the origin of 
the former. Practical cultivators mark distinct cha- 
racters peculiar to each kind of bud. Those that pro- 
duce leaves are small, long, and pointed; the flower 
buds, again, are thick, short, and reund. It appears 
probable that some unknown agents influence the 
formation either of flower-buds or of leaf-buds, or 
rather that some circumstances will cause the evolu- 
tion of either of them from the same bud. A fact 
recorded in the Linnean Transactions in some mea~ 
sure favours this opinion. The Solandra grandiflora, 
1 


Duke 


ole a native of Jamaica, had been | 
- English stoves, and propagated by means of cut- 
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cultivated in the 


tings ; but none of the plants ever displayed any signs 
GF Penctification.: They had been always well suppli- 
ed with water. One plant, by aceidept, was left 
without being watered in the ay stove at Kew ; the 
consequence was, that the branches:were much stunt- 
in their growth, and flowers were produced, 
‘The experiment has been frequently repeated with 
‘success. It appears, that whatever checks the luxu- 
viance of the leaves, tends to the formation of flowers 
and seeds, 8 oy 
For the purpose of converting leaf-buds into flower- 
‘buds, various expedients Pay be used with advan- 
“tage ; such as scoring the bark to. the wood very 
‘deeply with a knife, twisting a wire tightly round the 
‘stem, or by cutting off a cylinder of the bark, and 
replacing it with a bandage. 
. It is said that there is an intermediate spécies 
-of bud, which retains some of the characters of each. 
A. striking difference has been noted between the 
leaf'and the flower-buds; the first may be removed 
‘with impunity from its original situation, and placed 
in the earth, where it will vegetate with luxuriance ; 
but the last uniformly dies. Both may be removed 
to another stock with success. This operation is 
called budding, or inoculation, andis well known to gar- 
deners. ‘ach bud may be considered a distinct being, 
containing parts precisely similarto those of the parent 
‘tree, which, when favourably situated, will develope 
. themselves, and form a plant retainingall the peculiari- 
tiesof the nt. If those qualitiesare suchas will con- 
stitute a variety, they will also be perpetuated; and of 
this, we have many familiarexamplesin the various fruit 
‘trees commonly cultivated in our gardens, on most of 
hich, budding is the only means of procuring good 
it. The branch formed by the inoculated bud 
-alone yields proper fruit; nor is the stock, an which 
the budding Fras been performed, in the least degree al- 
tered. The crab, on which the finest apple has been 
budded, still remains a crab: thus proving, that it 
serves merely as a source from which the young bud 


derives its nourishing matter ; although it is highly 


probable, from the difference of the results, that that 


» matter undergoes some peculiar elaboration, after 


Jeaving the vessels of the original stock. On this 
principle, we have known five or six different species 
of fruits budded on one tree, and which, in full fruit, 
exhibited a singular and beautiful spectacle. It is 
impossible to say how a.bud torn from one tree, and 
put in the place of another bud in another tree, should 
become a perfect branch, producing flowers and fruit 
in the highest perfection; but attempts have- been 
made to trace the various steps of nature in effecting 
her operations. Accordingly it is said, that after the 
fresh bud has been inserted into the wound, formed by 
the extraction of another bud, that the Cambium unites 
the two parts, formsaconnecting medium for the vessels 
of the bud and the tree, and thus enables the vegetative 
ssto go on whenever nature requiresit. Mr Kuight 

as noticed some facts worthy of record; and he states, 
that “ a line of confused organisation marks the place 
where the inserted bud first comes into contact with 
the wood of the stock, betweei which line and the 
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bark of the inserted bud, new wood, regularly or- Vegetable 
ganised, is generated. ‘This wood possesses all the Physiology. 


characteristics of that from which the bud is taken, 
without any apparent mixture with the character of 
the stock in which it is inserted, The substance, 
which is called the medullary process, is clearly seen 
to spring from the bark, and to terminate at the line of 
its first union with the stock.”?. Mr Knight appears 
to have satisfactorily established the position, that 
each individual plant (for so it may be named,) pro- 
duced by budding, has a determinate period of exist- 
ence. is fact explains the hitherto inexplicable 
circumstance, of the gradual wearing out of several 
valuable varieties of apples and pears, which mapeny 
abounded in the different fruit counties of England. 
Dr Smith mentions, that new varieties of Cape Gera- 
niums raised from seed, in some of our green-houses, 
can be preserved, by cuttings, for a few successive 
seasons only.’? Gardeners, too, kuow well, that 
many of the most hardy perennial plants require to be 
frequently removed from the seed, or the species 
would become extinct. Seeds, therefore, are the on- 
ly source from which permanent reproduction can be 
obtained ; and the varieties that exist among seedlin 
lants have no reference whatever to the parent ; it 16 
impossible to say whence they. do derive their pecu- 
liarities. : ar 

The usual position of buds is in the aaille of the 
leaves, except in the genera Mimosa, Gleditsia, and 
a few others. The buds are opposite to each other 
when the branches or leaves are opposite, alternate 
when the latter are alternate, and terminal when the 
leaves are terminal. In those plants that have both 
opposite and alternate leaves or branches, the buds 
are commonly solitary. 

Various forms-are assumed by different buda, ac- 
cording to those of the contained leaves; an ad- 
mirable adaptation of convenience to beauty and re- 
gularity .being always preserved. Nature has given 

ifferent coverings to different vegetable productions, 
according to the peculiarities of their respective cli- 
mates.. In northern regions, the buds are almost uni- 
formly clothed with sealesyor with a downy substance; 
sometimes these are conjoined, besides being coated 
with a resinous matter. The horse chesnut is a good 
illustration of large well-formed buds. By means of 
these coverings, the young bud is enabled to brave 
the vicissitudes of the seasons, and to be ready.to 
burst forth on the first approach of spring. ‘This 
singular power of retaining its vitality, has been con- 
sidered by some physiologists asthe distinctive cha- 
racter of true buds. The most external of the scales 
are dry and hard, while those which are more pro- 
tected from the influence of the weather; are soft and 
succulent. The protection afforded. to the bud, by 
the resinous covering which occasionally envelopes it, 
is well shewn. by a very simple experiment. Take.a 
bud, for instance, of the horse chesnut, and close the 
part which hasbeen just separated from the stock 
with wax, plunge it.into water, and it will remain 
there without undergoing any. alteration for a.num- 
ber of years. 

In mild, or even warm countries, buds have: no 
scales, as they do not require them. Those trees 
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that form anyexception to this observation, can thrive 
indifferently in any climate ; so that the rule holds in 
all distinct cases.. The scales are considered by ma- 
ny as imperfect leaves. 

The internal structure of buds is said not to differ, 
in any respect, from that of the plumule, previous to 
its being detached from the seed. Some have fan- 
cied, that they have seen the rudiments of every part 
of the tree concealed in the bud ; and Mr Ferber ex- 
presses high delight at having observed in the buds 
of the Hepaticarand Pedicularis vulgaris, yet lying 
in the ground, the perfect plant of the future year. 
We are much inclined to question the accuracy of 
such very minute observers, and, of course, are more 
willing to impute any errors to optical deception, 
than any wish to mislead. 

The bark and the pith have been generally consider- 
edthe sourceof the buds ; buttheingenious experiments 
of Mr Knight have set aside both of these hypotheses, 
and have established, as far as the present state of the 
science will permit, the doctrine, that they derive their 
origin from the alburnous-portion of the tree. This 
gentleman first shewed, that they do not originate in 
the pith or bark ; and also, that Duhamel’s opinion 
of pre-existing germs being their source, is at least 
improbable. Hie then proves, that the ‘ alburnous 
vessels at their termination upwards, invariably join 
the central vessels ; and that these vessels, which ap- 
pear to derive their origin from the alburnous tubes, 
convey nutriment, and probably give existence to new 
buds and leaves. It is also evident, from the facility 
with which the rising sap is transferred from one side 
of a wounded tree to the other, that the alburnous 
tubes possess lateral, as well as terminal orifices: and 
it does not appear improbable, that the lateral as well 
as the terminal orifices of the alburnous tubes, ma 

sess the power to generate central. vessels, ten 
vessels evidently feed, if they do not give existence to 
the reproduced buds and leavez. And therefore, as 
the preceding experiments appear to prove, that 
the buds neither spring from the medulla nor the 
bark, I:am much inclined to believe that they are ge- 
nerated by central vessels, which spring from the late- 
ral orifices of the alburnous tubes.’ By interrupt- 
ing the circulation in the alburnum, buds may: be ar- 
tificially produced ; and nature has provided means for 
their reproduction, in those cases where they may 
have been accidentally destroyed. Several curious 
facts on this subject may be obtained by an examina- 
tion of the potatoe, which, like other tuberous roots, 
are studded with them. 

Buds of all kinds are formed about midsummer; 
after which it has been stated, * that there seems to 
be a kind of pause in vegetation for about a fort- 
night.” Darwin imagined that a store of nourishing 
matter is collected during that period, which’ pro- 
duces the apparent pause. The season of develope- 
ment is most usually that of the spring, when nature 
seems to delight in new products: it is then that the 
-buds are evolved, and enter upon the important func- 
tions they are destined to perform. Nothing, how- 
ever, is known of these functions beyond the general 
result. Branches, leaves, and flowers are produced 
by bads ; but what are the particular operations by 
tyhich these effects are induced? The answer is ea- 
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sy, but uneatisfactory. Buds. transpire, and in all 
likelihood produce the same chemical changes on the 
atmosphere with the other parts of the plant, 


. Sect. V. On Leaves. 


Leaves constitute so large a portion of plants, are 
so very universal, and perform such important offices 
in the vegetable economy, that it will be necessary 
to enter at some length into an account of them, In- 
dependent of the various valuable purposes to which 
they are applicable, there are few vegetable produc- 
tions more truly beautiful. The richness and variety of 
their colours, their admirable disposition. on the 
branches; the variety of their forms, and even the 
shortness of their existence, contribute to rank them 
among the most interesting objects of Nature, When, 
however, we examine into learn that these appa- 
rently simple and beautiful organs are subservient to 
the great end of vegetable existence, our more plea- 
grabs sensations are converted into those of admira- 
tion and wonder. . - 8 i 
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Leaves are distinguished by the various. external External 
characters of their form and substance. (Part I, form. 


Sect. iii Art. 31.) That there is an immense variety 
in all these respects is sufficiently known; but the 
manner in which these diversities are induced is ob- 
scure and unintelligible. There can be no doubt that 
all these varieties of form in leaves are destined to an- 
swer some great and important end, although we have 
not been able to penetrate into the recesses of Na- 
ture: in some, however, the objects are so beautiful, 
and at the same time so obvious, that the most indif- 
ferent observer must be struck with them in an emi- 
nent degree, Thus, we findthat the thick succulent leaf 
is most common in those countries,’ where a i 
of water prevails; and, on the contrary, the thin dry 
leaf exists where water is abundant, and the exhala- 
tions go on more freely. The most common colour 
of leaves in the healthy state is green ‘in all its shades, 
There are exceptions to this—many being red, brown, 
white, scarlet, yellow, and even black. On this topic 
some further observations shall be made in the latter 
‘part of this Section. : 13) 
Leaves are composed of cuticle, parenchymatous 


substance, vessels of different kinds, and are common. structt 
-ly covered with a transparent varnish. The inferior 


surface, in general, is rougher, and of a less dark 
green than the superior one. The cuticle abounds in 
pores, although they are not discernible under ordi- 
nary circumstances. Mirbel indeed says, that the 
largest pores are on the under surface in the leaves of 
trees, but on both the under and upper surfaces of 
herbaceous plants. These pores answer a twofold 
purpose, as we shall afterwards see. The pulpy mat- 
ter affords the colour to the leaf. The vessels, be- 
sides the pores, are continuations of the central ves- 
sels, which convey the sap to the leaves, and those 
vessels that reconvey that fluid to the bark and al- 
burnum. This structure may be weil seen, either 
by gently removing the external covering, and by mi- 
croscopical observations, or by macerating the leaves, 
and then separating the pulpy matter from the vascu- 
lar system. Very commonly natural skeletons of 
leaves are to be found, and they beautifully illustrate 
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@ the arrangement of vessels, (See Pl, LXVII. Fig. 3.) 


_ 
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* Cesalpinus fancied that the sule use of leaves was to 
shelter the frait and blossoms from excessive heat or 
cold, bb reward Soroae ie toa certain ex- 
tent ; but there are besides certain.great and import- 
ant uses, which shall be discussed in their proper 

ses. All the particular details res ting the form 
and structure of leaves, are to be found in Grew’s 
works, in which the most faithful statements are af- 
forded, not only of whatever is connected with this 
subject, but also on every point of vegetable anatomy. 
~ Leaves are seminal, radical, or y hte attached to 
the branch.» Their mode of attachment is not always 
the same, (see Part I) Sect. ii, Art. $1.) and it has 
therefore been selected as’a distinctive character. To 
‘determine this peculiarity, it is necessary to examine 
pe path Soa care, as the attachment is always 
atithat part of the leaf. Most generally stalks (Part 
I. Sect. ii, Art. 11.) are the means employed, and 
vary considerably in form and dimensions. 
“It has been already observed, that buds produce 
Teaves, which, in the early stages of their existence, 
are rolled up, or folded in such a manner, as to occu 
py the smallest’ possible space; and it is worthy of 
notice, that this arrangement is uniformly the same 
in individuals of the same species, and in the species 
of the same genus.’ In this dormant condition they 
remain inthe bud until the vital principle is roused 
to activity, by the return of the season best suited to 
its operations : In our temperate climate, that season 
imeprings ‘when nature ‘seems’'to awaken from the 
jh In some cases the flowers precede 
the "but: more commonly the reverse of this 
takes place. In tropical regions, vegetation does not 
eppeae to undergo this cessation, and new leaves are 
eae without the regular intervention of 
buds, at the coolest period of the year. If it be re- 
collected, ‘that plants of the same species, in similar 


rations, will develope their leaves at the same time, 
and that plants of di t species perform this func- 
tion at very different periods, it appears at least pro- 


bable, that a particular temperature is requisite for 
each species, Adanson paid much attention to this 
subject, and he has determined that the same tempe- 
rature is required by the same plant on all océasions, 


. whether the season be early or late. - On this fact he 
" instituted a‘comparison between the periods of ger- 


Mindtion'and of producing leaves, by which the far- 
ter may regulate the sowing ‘of his different crops. 
Linneus obtained many facts relative to this point 
in’ Sweden,’ and has treated it with his usual vi- 
ur, in the Amamnitates Academicw. It would 
‘worth while to carry on, in every country,’ an ex- 
‘tensive 'suite‘of examinations of this kind. Men of 
intelligence, accustomed to accuracy of observation, 
would be requisite 3) and there is no doubt that the 
‘result would be no less interesting to the philosopher, 
than useful to the ical cultivator. It has been 
‘proposed to name the table of observations thus form- 
ed, the Calendar of Flora, which, though a little 
fantastic, would answer sufficiently well. 
' After the bursting of the buds and the first de- 
pw sari of om rite their gradual increase and 
n proceed with various rapidity, according 
‘to the nature of the plant itself, cir ed aay to 
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the favourableness of the climate or season. Durin 
berless changes are momentarily taking place in the 
component parts of the leaf itself, as well as in the 
circulating juices that pass through that organ: but 
exclusive of those changes, there are some living pro- 
rties peculiar to the leaf, so singular and wonder- 
ul, that we shall premise our account of the parti- 
cular functions, by a sketch of them. 

The first and most remarkable of all the livi 
phenomena of the leaf, is its Inrrrasirry, whic 
has been noticed in a preceding Section. ‘This pra- 
perty is'interesting in all its relations, whether cons 
sidered as forming a Jink between the two animated 
kingdoms, ‘or as explanatory of all the apparent ac- 
tions of the plant. 
power in living bodies which, when acted upon by 
certain other powers, willinduce an action of those 
parts inwhich it is inherent, and) in this: sense we 
must be understood whenever we make use of this 
term in the course of the present: article, 


phenomenon in a very singular degree 3 sometimes in 
the regular course of nature, and sometimes when 
placed in novel situations for the purposes of experi« 
ment. Each plant that displays a marked irritability, 
appears more especially affected by particular ~sti« 
muli; so that some which exhibit the most singular 
degree of this quality, are'perfectly unaffected by any 
stimulus, except that which seems to have been ap- 
propriated by nature to attain the especial object :—a 
proof to our minds, that we have only:a faint glimpse 
of the purposes of the Great Author of Nature, or 
even of those general laws by which He regulates 


the operation of animated beings. It is «rendered Part acted 


tolerably certain, by the experiments of Calandrini, on, 
that the display of irritability in the natural course 
of vegetation is owing, if not in all, at least in many 
eases, to the leaf itself, and not to: the foot-stalk,. 
This gentleman. suspended vine’ leaves by a thread; 
after having previously separated them fromthe. vine 
itself, and he found that they ‘turned’ round: to. the 
light as they would have done had they not been ses 


parated’ from the stem. Leaves will become accuss j,5 ence 
tomed to particular. stimuli, and will cease to'be af= of habis, 


fected by them. M. Gerardin relates, that the cele- 
brated Desfontaines conveyed ina carriage a plant of 
the Mimosa sensitiva, which is so’ remarkable for 
this property, as to derive its specific name from it, 
toa considerable distance in .a coach, and that the 
first effect of the violent motion of the carriage was 
to induce the closing of the leaves, but after some 
time, no collapse of the ‘leaves took place, although . 
the motion continued with equal violence. ne 
Gerardin records a most singular ‘fact relative to. 
the Mimose sensitiva, which he considers inexplicable. 
««T have seen,” ‘says he, *¢ in one of my publicex- - 
ercises, in the central school of Vosges, and many - 
‘were present besides myself, a yaung lady, who did 
not know this plant, on'whom several of those plea- 
santries, so agreeable in society, were: passed, that - 
was urged to place her hand'on it; after some hesi- - 
tation, but being assured that no evil would: result 
from the experiment, she passed her hand with some 
force over the plant which I had presented to her, 
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By irritability; ‘we mean that Definition, 


Leaves, General 
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Vegetable without the least effect being produced on a single 
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Extremely surprised at this circumstance 


“v= which I had then witnessed for the first time, I re- 


Causes af- 
fecting ir- 
ritability. 


Turning 
round of 
leaves to 


Aight. 


quested another lady to make a similar attempt, and 
immediately all the leaflets contracted.” The expe- 
riment was repeated by the first lady with the same 
result as in the former trial. Probably this fact might 
be resolved, or at least supposed to be resolved, by 
its being referred to a difference in the electrical 
states of the two individuals who made the expéri- 
ments; but as the solution would be as inexplicable 
as the fact itself, we have no hesitation in rejecting 
‘it, and avowing our entire ignorance of the cause 
which produces so extraordinary an effect, 
The*causes inducing the contractions of different 
lants, and of‘the same plant, are very numerous. A 
touch of the hand, a scratch, heat, cold, strong smells, 
and many other stimuli produce this effect. By these 
means many experiments have been ‘made on plants 
possessing irritability in perfection, and for that pur- 


‘pose the Mimosa sensitiva has been. generally select- 


ed. Some stimuli seem, as we have hintéd ‘before, 
destined to proditce ‘certain determinate effects in 


‘certain plants, and are therefore applied by natural 


means; others again appear to have merely an acci- 
dental influence. Thus, the Porliera hygrometrica, 
a South American shrub, contracts its feathery leaves 
on the approach of wet weather, which it indicates 
with unerring certainty. The leaves of the Onoclea 
sensibilis, aspecies of North-American Filiz, when 
unfolding themselves, shrink on the least touch. The 
Mimosa sensitiva, so frequently mentioned, is affected 
by almost every means'that can be applied. On the 
other hand, the Dionawa muscipula does not close its 


-singularly ‘constructed ‘leaves until sine -animal has 


entered into its bosom, nor does it open until all mo- 


‘tion onthe part of the confined insect has ‘ceased. 


Analogous facts have been observed connected with 
the genus Drosera, which is found in considerable 
quantity in this island. 1% t 

The most remarkable, however, of all those plants, 
which appear not to be affected by any specific agent 
for some definite:event, is the Hedysarum.gyrans, a 
native of Bengal, which is cultivated in ‘our hot- 
houses. It has trifoliate leaves, the ‘central one of 
which is larger thah the two other's ; they are all at- 
tached by articulations to a.common foot-stalk. The 
central leaflet remains immoyeable in a horizontal 
position during the day, and close to the foot-stalk 
during the night; the two smaller ones ticeasingly 
describe an arc of a circle, the ascending of more ra- 
pid than the descending motion. Jf the regular mo- 
tion be interrupted, as soon as it recommenees, it goes 
on with increased vigout, and at length gradually 
subsides into its-more natural movements. Many 
other examples of the same kind might be ad- 
duced, if our limits permitted us to enlarge on 
at. 

Light has a very powerful influence on vegetation, 
the chief part of which will be better discussed in 
treating of it.as.a chemical agent. We may here re- 
mark, that it also produces’a very sttiking effect on 
the irritability of leaves; plants being Mi doa ob- 
served to present their leaves to the side on which 
the largest quantity of light is to be found. This 
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fact is daily exemplified in hot-houses and on walls. Vegetal 


The experiment can be easily made with a common! P 
geranium, or any of those plants that are usually 
placed in windows ; ‘by reversing their usual position, 
in a short time the leaves will be found to ‘have turn= 
ed completely round to the window. 4" 
Some ingenious philosophers attempt ‘to explaiiy 
the cause of this turning round of the leaves of plants 
when placed in unnatural situations; and, in addition 
to the influence of light, the agency of heat’ and 
moisture have been called in, and very probably, in 
sdmie cases, they may act conjointly, though it is 
highly improbable that this happens in every in- 
stance. Bonnet supposed that the two last mentions 
ed causes were the sole agents, and attempted to pro-= 
duce their effects by artificial means; and he is said to 
have succeeded in exciting motion in leaves by alter= 
nately presenting a bar of red hot iron to the’ su= 
perior surface, and a moistened sponge to the unde# 
side. Whence he concluded that the former became 
hardened by ‘heat like parchment, and that the late 
‘ter coritracted with moisture. To give still greater 
weight to this hypothesis, he constructed an artificial 
leaf of parchment, of linen, and of brass wire, which, 
on being exposed to heat and moisure, displayed the 
same phenomena with the leaves of the Atacia. This 
is all very pretty hypothesis, but there is little con- 
fidence to be placed in it. It may be considered a 
philosopher’s waking dream, i Oh a Sa 
The time necessary to restore any plant on which 
any experiment -has been made by touching, or any 
other means, variés in proportion to its vigour, and 
probably according to many other circumstances 
which are yet unknown to us. spe 


Many plants close their leaves at a certain period Sleep. 


of the day, and open them at another regular period: 
this may be seen in any.garden at night; but it is 
particularly remarkable in the Mimosa sensitiva, the 
tamarind tree, and many others, but more especially 
‘those of pinnated leguminous plants. This periodical 


folding of the leaves has been called by Linneus the © * 


sleep of plants, and the term is now generally used, 
in spite of the objections that may be urged — 
it. If we examine it accurately, there will be found 
little or no reason for rejecting it on account of the 
implied analogy; for it is not at all improbable that 
this folding of the leaves may, as Dr Smith expresses 
it, “* be ‘useful to the vegetable constitution, as 
real sleep is to the animal.’’? This particular state 
of the leaves also protects the flowers from the 
‘dew. The phenomena of sl were first noti- 
‘ced by ‘Garcias, in the tamarind tree, in his voy- 
age to the Indies; but the determination of t 

‘general fact was reserved for the illustrious father of 
scientific botany. The discovery was accidental, 
though a Jess curious, mind than that of Linnzus 
would have overlooked the cireumstance which led 
to it. Having reared a few plants of the-Lotus, 
‘the ‘seeds of which he had received from Sau- 
vages, he remarked in the morning a pair of very 
thriving flowers, which disappeared at night. They, 
however, reappeared the balrwiag day, which 
excited Linnzus’ attention, and he commenced: his 
nightly examinations, by which he ascertained many 
of the most valuable facts that we now possess. The 
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of the leaves; so that in some they are applied to 
at each other, in others to the stem, and so on, accord- 
ing to the peculiarities of the respective plants. 
Mabel has been at, the pains of classifying the modes 
of the sleep of plants, and he has certainly succeeded 
; in giving a very important aspect to the enunciation 
1 a simple fact. 
x , Such isa rapid sketch of the principal points 
: known with respect to this phenomenon ; little is 
a to be learned from books, respecting it, and much 
_--* from nature. It is therefore not a little astonishing, 
¥ that no, philosopher, possessing opportunities and 
y leisure, d have prosecuted the inquiry still far- 
foteses. ther than. it- has hitherto been. | Notwithstanding 
the want of facts, solutions of the difficulties have 
abounded, Bonnet’s hypothesis has been extend- 
f ed to explain it; and many other suppositions, 
equally unsatisfactory, have been advanced, Lin- 
neus thought that it was induced by the absence of 
light... Hil pushed this opinion still further, and en- 
deavoured to establish it = some plausible experi- 
ments. Decandolle has still more recently made some 
xperiments on the Mimosa pudica, which render the 
opinion probable: He lighted up a dark cave 
with lamps, in which. he had placed the plant at 
midnight ; the leaves expanded, and in the followin 
day they closed, on extinguishing the light. He did 
not succeed in his attempts to induce the same re- 
a oe plants of an equally irritable habit. 
is folding up of the lcaves, or sleep, appears to be 
the result of certain actions of other causes on the 
irritability of the plant, and among these causes light 
appears to maintain a very high rank. The various 
; living phenomena of every vegetable give force to 
these suppositions; but the. mode of action is be- 
yond.our reach; we must be satisfied with learning 
the general laws by which nature conducts her ope- 


lofthe As the fall. of the leaf is intimately connected 
ves. with the state of the irritability of the plant, we 
shall detail the, leading facts that have been ascer- 
tained. respecting it in this place. It is familiar to 
all, that, about the middle of autumn, the leaves of 
all, annual. and of many perennial plants, gradually 

dose their vigour, change their colour, and havi 
their vital powers completely exhausted, at len ah 
are separated from the parent branch. The ge 
variety of colour exhibited in a grove about the end 
of autumn, constitutes one of the splendid objects of 
an. autumnal. lan Many trees do not shed 
their leaves at the usual season: among these is the 
+ oak, in which this event does not take place until the 
spring; others, again, which are called evergreens, 
reserye their foliage throughout the whole year ; a 
Mir Lain, by 


le sleep of plants displays itself differently in different 
logy> plants, that is to say, according to the arrangement 


fact which Mirbel has endeavoured to exp 
first supposing that the fall of the leaf, under ordi- 
circumstances, depends on the retention of 
carbonic acid and water; he then supposes that the 
leaves of most evergreens contain resin, and that this 
‘resin having a peculiar affinity for the constituents of 
\avater and carbonic acid, absorbs them, and thus pre- 
vents their evil effects. PUNO ae! 
» An general, the trees that push forth their leaves 
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very early, lose them proportionally soon. There Vegetable 
are, however, exceptions to this rule, asin the case Physiology. 
of the Elder, ehoue one of the earliest in producing, “~Y~~ 
is one of the latest in losing them. 

This phenomenon is supposed by Dr Smith to be Explana- 

a mere sloughing of diseased or worn-out parts :— tion, 
an hypothesis so simple, and containing so nearly 
the simple expression of the fact, that few will con- 
tend against it. “Mirbel has given a more laboured 
explanation, which appears to us to blend, without 
sufficiently marking the boundaries, facts with opi- 
nions,—an error that cannot be too sedulously avoid- 
ed in every species of physiological research. Ac- 
cording to this: physiologist, there is a very free 
communication between the vessels of the leaf and 
those of the liber, so that fluids pass from each of 
these into the others without difficulty, and the foot- 
stalk is very firmly attached to the bark ; but a bud 
is formed at the base of the foot-stalk, the liber be- 
comes denser, the foot-stalk is protruded from its 
situation by the growing bud, the vessels become 
hard, the leaf ceases to receive fluids, and to expire. 
It then falls off, and undergoes decomposition. 

A strong analogy has_been supposed to exist be- Analogy 
tween the Pattee of trees and. their roots, because between 
both of them take up fluids, aud give out certain other leaves and 
fluids. Some have fancied the analogy to be so com. *°°'* 
plete, as to authorise leaves being called werial roots 5 
an idea too whimsical! to be entertained for a moment. 

Tt is a ‘certain fact, that the leaves of plants absorp! 
will both receive and give out aqueous fluid. tion, 

The experiments of Bonnet are among the most sa- 

tisfactory on this subject. By a very complete se- 

ries of experiments, he determined the relative vi- 

gour with which this function is carried by the two 

broad surfaces of each leaf, and also the relative vi- 

gour with which it is catried on in different kinds of 

leaves; and it is curious to examine the results with 

which he has presented the world. His experiments 

were made on the leaves of fourteen herbaceous 

pte and on those of sixteen trees, which were 

aid upon the surface of water. Six of the former, 
Arum maculatum, Phaseolus vulgaris, the sun-flower, 
spinach, and the small mallow, (probably Malva ro- 
tundifolia) lived equally well ‘when either surface 
was applied to the water. Six others, plantain, white 
mullein, the great mallow, (probably M? sylvestris), 
the nettle, cockscomb, and purple-leaved amaranth, 
lived longest with their upper surface to the water. 
The proportion- of the time which each of these 
feared Hed with the different surfaces exposed, va- 
ried much in the different species, The’ Marvel of 
Peru, and Balm, were the two remaining herbaceous 
plants on which Bonnet made his experiments, and 
they throve with their upper surfaces on the’ water. 
Of the leaves of the trees, those of the Lilac and As- 
pen lived equally well in all situations; all the 
others, but most remarkably those of the white mul- 
berry tree, succeeded decidedly best with their under 
surfaces laid on the water. he vine, the poplar, 
and the walnut, died when laid on their upper sur- 
faces in water, as soon as when altogether deprived 
of that fluid. It is very evident from the above facts, 
that leaves are furnished with organs that absorb 
fiuids necessary for their support ; and we learn from 
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ly moved plants, cuttings, grafts, and buds, in order 
to support life. > Alec Hos 

Leaves not only absorb, but also transpire fluids 
to a considerable extent. This function has been cal- 
led the perspiration of leaves, and has been consider- 
ed similar to that of the animal economy: the 
effects in both being evident to our senses, Hales 
and Musschenbroeck gave the first satisfactory 
information on this subject. The humidity that ap- 
pears on leaves, until the time of Musschenbroeck, 
was considered a mere condensed earthy exhala- 
tion. ‘This philosopher ascertained its real nature. 
Hales extended these inquiries, and determined the 
precise quantity of water given out by several plants. 
His experiments were made on the vine, the annual 
sun-flower, the cabbage, and some other plants, the de- 
tails of which are given in almost every introductory 
work on botany, to which we must refer. 

The state of the atmosphere influences very much 
the rapidity of perspiration, as is well known to prac- 
tical botanists and gardeners, Succulent plants per- 
spire sparingly ; Ue evergreens, though not generally 
succulent, yield very little moisture. The thin leaves 
yield most perspired matter ; the example of the 
most excessive perspiration being in a tree whose 
leayes are remarkably thin. It is the cornelian cher- 
ty, (Cornus mascula,) which Duhamel states to throw 
out, in the course of twenty-four hours, a quantity 
of fluid equal to twice its.own weight ; a quantity 
almost inconceivable. 

Aquatic and bog plants seem to perspire much more 
copiously than any others.. This corresponds with 
their absorbing powers, and is probably owing to 
their extreme. vascularity. The genus Nymphea, and 
the genus Potamogeton, are examples which are known 
to every one. The genus Sarracenia, and the Nepen- 
thes distillatoria, are also well known to botanists, 
and have long attracted notice from the singularity of 


their economy, which has puzzled all that have pre- 


tended to understand it. ‘Che leaves of the former 
of these genera is so constructed, as effectually to 
exclude the rain from the hollow contained by them, 
and yet that cavity always contains a quantity of wa- 
ter, which the plant must certainly secrete. Dr 
Smith conjectures, that it serves as a reservoir for the 
food of an insect of the Sphex or Ichnewmon kind ; 
and that the gas evolved from the dead flies there 


deposited may be beneficial’to the plant. This may. - 


be, but we have no proof of its actually being the 
ease. The leaves of the Nepenthes distillatoria form 
‘a close shut tube, containing an ounce or two of wa- 
ter, which is secreted through the foot-stalk of the 
leaf. In this cavity a anal squilla or shrimp, first 
described by Rumphius, lives and thrives, while eve- 
ry other insect that enters it dies. The same ex- 
planation given.of the Sarracenia has been also ap- 
plied to this plant. And it may be correct to a 
certain extent, that is, in so far as it considers. the 
small insects as the food of the shrimp. 

The. fluid perspired is said to resemble sap 
in. all its sensible properties, except in some 
exceptions. It is probable, however, that. there 
are some important differences, although they 
cannot be detected by our present chemical tests. 
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This pure fluid is not the sole matter which the 
leaves give out. A saccharine matter has been ob- 
served on the leaves of orange trees ; a glutinous mat-' 
ter on those of the hme tree; and a resinous matter’ 
on those of ‘the poplar; and of the? Cistus creticus. 
Manna has been scraped off the leaves of the Fraxinus 
+ Ornus ; anda highly inflammable gas is secreted by’ 
the Dictamnus albus. Occasionally a kind of honey 
dew is excreted by the leaves when the plant is in’ an’ 
unhealthy state. Wax has been gathered from’ the 
leaves of Rosemary. CLE 5M Ha 
There is another class cf operations perfo by 
the leaf, which merits and has obtained much careful’ 
examination, and which has opened a field, as'might 
have been anticipated, for most brilliant” specu- 


Vegeta 
Other : 


dations, 


the air, 


rmed by Changes 


lations. The phenomena to which we allude, \aré ©" * )~ 


those chemical effects which are induced by leaves 
on the surrounding atmosphere ; and the influence of 
light and heat in promoting those effects, as well as 
some others which we shall come afterwards to notice? 
The particular organs of the plant concerned in these 
operations have not hitherto been completely discover- 
ed, although much important knowledge has been at 
tained with regard to their effects within a very few 
ears. It is probable, however, that the powers of 
fe have full scope in these, and in all the other’ve- 
getable functions performed during its life. “What= 
ever difference of opinion exists with regard'to the 
influence ‘of light and heat on'the leaf; there canbe 
no doubt that air is indispengibly necessary for its 
existence. This fact, as well as the relative influence 
of the leaf on the air, has been demonsttated by Hales, 
Duhamel, Knight, and others, in the most ample 
and satisfactory manner. It having been once deters 
mined that air is required for vegetation; the next*ob= 
jects of inquiry are, what portion of the atmospherical 
air is employed ; whether a part or the whole of itas 
consumed ; and what are the agents engaged in con 
ducting the process. Philosophers ‘have eagerly 
sought for solutions of these inquiries; and we find 
the illustrious names of Scheele, Priestley, Ingen- 
housz, Saussure junior, Senebier, Davy, Perceval, 
Henry, and Ellis, among those’ that antes 
themselves by prosecuting this department of vege- 
table physiology with unwearied zeal. 

Dr Priestley made numerous experiments on the 


action of Jeaves on the atmosphere ; and he drew the P¥! 


conclusion which has been most generally adopted 
by succeeding chemists, that they possess the power 
oh abecnbting carbonic acid, and of emitting oxygen 
gas. This doctrine was founded on the vigour with 
which vegetation will go on under ‘certain circum- 


stances in carbonic acid gas, which disappears, and 


oxygen is developed. Ingenhousz, it is gene: 

thoughts has csablisheds ‘thet ‘he oxygen gas is 
emitted by the leaves ; and it was inferred, that the 
decomposition of the carbonic acid gas, in'the paren- 
chymatous substance of the leaf, furnished the emit- 
ted gas, the whole of which, however, was not dis- 
engaged, but a part retained. It is also stated, that 
a smail portion of azote is emitted. It is also re- 
marked, that this absorption, decomposition, and 
emission, take*place only in the light. And it is also 
the prevalent opinion, that the leaves of plants ‘dur- 
ing the day give out moisture, absorb carbonic acid 
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le gas, and emit oxygen gas and azote; and that dur- 
®Y: ing the night they absorb moisture, give out carbo- 
4 nic acid gas, and absorb oxygen gas. 

_From.a view of the above statement, Dr Priestley 
deduced the opinion of the purification of the atmo- 

Sphere by means of plants; an opinion which at first 
seemed so consonant with the order and simplicity of 

_____ nature, that it was generally adopted, without a suf- 
Ellis. ficient examination of the facts, until Mr Ellis’s Tn- 
f gave into Vegetation and Respiration were laid be- 
+: the public. . This gentleman has the rare merit 


lue of every fact, or stpposed fact, by his own expe- 
rience, and of having detected and exposed the errors 
> _of his predecessors, with the candour, liberality, and 
j . acuteness which characterise the genuine student of 
mature. After a most laborious and careful set of 
experiments on myrtles, beans, willows, and. other 
plants, Mr Ellis arrived at the general conclusion, 
‘* that the oxygen gas of the atmosphere is convert- 
ed into carbonic ae as by the process of vegeta- 
_tion;.and that the bulk of the Jatter gas nearly.or 
exactly corresponds with that of the former; and 
consequently, they’ (the experiments) ‘¢ demonstrate 
that air is deteriorated by the growth of plants, 
in the same manner as by the germination. of seeds, 
,and that no part of the oxygenous portion of the at- 
mosphere combines with the, substance of the plant.’? 
He also derives a very strong argument from the an- 
atomical structure of the leaf: there is no proof of 
the existence of vessels peculiarly fitted for absorb- 
ing carbonic acid gas ; nor is it probable, that those 
pe argon for the reception pate elaboration of the 
circulating fluids can by any means receive an extra- 
neous fluid; nor can it be received by the exhaling 
pores, as that would involve the impossibility of one 
_ organ performing two distinct functions at the same 
time. The common.absorbents cannot be supposed 
to receive it, as they, too, are otherwise employed. 
Tf, then, this absorption is not carried on by any 
living action, can it be the result of chemical affini- 
ty?. This also is improbable; for. if it be the con- 
uence of chemical agency, all the laws of chemis- 
: try must be violated, as the structure of the leaf pre- 
-. sents insurmountable obstacles to their action. The 
’ ~~ natural.inference from which is, that the carbonic 
acid gas is formed exteriorly to the surface of the 
leaf, and out of the very oxygen of the surrounding 
atmosphere. _ Such area few of the positive argu- 
ments which Mr Ellis urges with much force in sup- 
port of his opinion ; besides these, he analyses t 
_ .¢Xperiments and opinions of Priestley, Scheele, In- 
gruhoues, Woodhouse, Senebier, mid Saussure ; and 
he contends that the results obtained by them concur 
in/establishing the same pootion that he supports,; 
“and after having fully and satisfactorily shewn that 
the carbonic acid gas is formed during the process of 
vegetation in the shade, he proceeds to point out, as 
a principal source of error, the neglect of the differ- 
ence of the operations carried on in the sunshine and 
in-the shade; and he states the distinction so con- 
cisely and clearly, that we shall use his own words: 
*¢ From the facts which have now been stated, we 
collect, that plants, which vegetate in sunshine, re- 
quire always the presence of oxygen gas ; and that, 


. iseee calmly and, deliberately ascertained the va- ’ 
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by the act of vegetation, they constantly change this Vegetable 
oxygen into carbonic acid. We farther learn, that Physiology: 
carbonic acid enters plants, both with the fluids which —~Y¥—~ 
they absorb, and also, under certain circumstances, 
in an elastic form ; that this acid gas is conveyed to 
the leaves, and is there deecioguach by the joint ope- 
ration of the plant and of solar light ; and that it is 
from this source alone, that the oxygen gas afforded 
by plants is derived. It likewise appears, that this 


‘operation of affording oxygen is not properly a vege- 


tative function, but only a subordinate office, accom- 


plished by the direct agency of the sung that. it ie 


carried on in the cellujar or parenchymatous struc- 
ture, and not in the vascular system of the leaf ;, and 
that it may, and does exist with that function by 
which oxygen is consumed, and which is essential to 
the vegetation of the plant. . Hence st is, that, when 
plants are made to grow in closed vessels exposed to 
the sun, the oxygen gas. which is consumed by the 


«function of ney is again restored by the de- 


. 


composition of the acid that is formed, and no change, 
therefore, appears to be effected.in the composition 
of the air, But in situations, where the direct agency 
of light is excluded, no decomposition of carbonic 
acid is perceptible, and the air, therefore, soon be- 
comes unfit to sustain vegetation, In its general na- 
ture and effects, therefore, the function of vegetation 
is precisely the same in sunshine and in the shade ; 
for oxygen gas is alike necessary in both situations, 
and is in a similar manner converted into carbonic 
acid. Under direct exposure to the solar rays, how- 
ever, this acid gas is again decomposed, and its oxy- 
gen is restored to the atmosphere; while, in the alge) 
no such operation takes place, and the air, therefore, 
remains permanently depraved. 

« But farther, it also appears, that the produc- 
tion of oxygen is entirely contined to the leaves and 


other green parts of plants; and that the flowers, the 


fruits, the stems and roots of vegetables, both in 
sunshine and in the-shade, convert K Aad the oxygen 
gas of the airinto carbonic acid.” 

[t has been a favourite opinion with many, and Utility of 
particularly with M. Theodore De Saussuge, that carbonic 
carbonic acid gas is necessary for healthy vegetation ; 2cid. 
and many experiments. have been made with a view 
to determine it, Mr Ellis has analysed the reason- 


ings deduced from those instituted by M. De Saus- 


sure with great address, and has given a most am- 
ple confutation of the inferences made by that gen- 
tleman from his own premises ; and further, he has 
detailed some experiments made by himself, which 
corroborate his opinions. We regret that we can- 
not take even a rapid survey of the ingenious reason- 
ings employed by Mr Ellis:,the general conclusion 
however is, that vegetation owes its perfection to 
oxygen gas, and not to carbonic acid gas; that, on 
the contrary, this acid is injurious to vegetable life, 
unless'decomposed ‘* by the agency of solar light.” 
In that case, indeed, the oxygen produced from the 
decomposed carbonic acid is beneficial, so that vege- 
tation will go on in a pure atmosphere, containing 
not more than ;:4>5 part of carbonic acid. . 

Leaves have been supposed to possess the property pecompo- 
of decomposing water as well as carbonic acid, when sition of 
exposed to the light of the sun; and Berthollet has water 
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inferred, that a portion of the apparent oxygen is 
derived frcm the water, while the hydrogen, with 
the carbon (of the decomposed carbonic acid), forms 
the inflammable parts of the plant. This hypothesis 
is ingenious, and has received some support from 
Saussure’s experiments, But many objections may 
be urged against it; so that, without farther proof of 
its correctness than we at present have, we must 
unite with Mr Ellis in rejecting it. 

We have in a former part hinted at the supposed 

urification of the atmosphere by means of plants. 

he beauty of the idea has led many to adopt it, 
without investigating its truth; and Mr Ellis has 
here, too, thrown down the gauntlet ;—he asserts, 
that the means supposed to effet such great ends 
are wholly inadequate, and that although there are 
certainly some means by which the air is freed of the 
noxious ingredients derived from vegetation, germi- 
nation, and respiration, yet the present state of che- 
mical science does not permit us to say what they 
are. Mr Ellis meets, with energy, the cavils of 
those who may urge the doétrine of this purifying 
process as necessary in the economy of nature, and 
as illustrative of the wisdom of Providence. * It 
behoves us,”’ says he, ** to employ no ordinary por- 
tion of delicacy and caution in pronouncing on the 
general plans and purposes of Providence, from the 
little and partial views of nature, which at present 
we are permitted to take, lest, in the effervescence 
of our zeal, we degrade the wisdom we pretend to 
exalt, and pervert the designs of the goodness we 
profess to revere,”’ : 

The colouration of plants presents one of the most 
interesting, and, at the same time, obscure branches 
of physiological research. Humboldt attributes the 
green colours of leaves to the agéncy of hydro- 

en, because he had observed some plants retain 
their green colour in mines. Saussure, however, 
could not increase the green of plants by means of 
hydrogen. Humboldt also ‘ascribed the white co- 
lour to oxygen, which seems to be erroneous, as this 
oxygen existéd’ in a state of combination previous 
to its.being made apparent, and cannot therefore 
be proved to produce this white’colour. | Senebier’s 
phlogistic hypothesis is unworthy of detailed no- 
tice. His subsequent’ opinions respecting the ope- 
ration of carbon, do not seem to be better founded. 
This philosopher, as well as Berthollet, determined 
many important facts. ‘There is a very evident con- 
nexion between the decomposition of carbonic acid 
gas and the green colour of leaves, as is shewn by 
the following results, Green leavesonly yield oxygen 
gas; the parenchymatous substance of the leaf is the 
seat of decomposition of the gas, and of the green 
colour; the colouration will abe place in leaves se- 
parated from the stem, so that there can be no living 
action inthem; consequently the colouration is inde- 
pendent of the life of the plant. 

It appears from the various experiments of Ber- 
thollet, Senebier, and others, that solutions of the 
colourable parts of leaves are rendered red or green 
according to the predominance of acid or alkaline 
matter; but similar effects will be also induced on 
entire leaves. TEtiolated leaves, and those reddened 
by age, pass into green ia alkaline fluids ; those that 


‘green to white, with all the intermediate and colla- 
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are yellow from seem ve 
gime circumstances, Ellis observed, that if the green P?. 
colour had been previously affected by the action of 
water, that alkalies did not restore it. On these 
facts this physiologist ventures to presume, ‘ that 
these same agents (acids and alkalies) if present, 


‘will exert a similar action on leaves during their. - 


growth.” py 
He first establishes the existence of a large quan- 
tity of alkaline matter in the leaves, and then shews 
that the separation of the carbonic acid, and its sub- 
sequent decomposition, render the alkali predomi-. 
nant, and consequently better fitted to exert its spe- 
cific influence ‘¢on the colourable juices of the plant,’ 
which produces the green colour of the leaf. So. 
that, according to Mr Ellis’s views, the decomposi-. 
tion of the carbonic acid answers two purposes, the 
production of oxygen‘ gas and the formation of the 


‘green colour. 


If the green colour depend on the predominancy of 
alkali, it may be reasonably supposed that the white 
colour depends on a deficiency of it, Senebier’s ex- 
periments support: this supposition, and his results 
have been confirmed’ by Davy andi others. This 
whiteness of colour will continue so long:as the acid 
abounds ; ‘and accordingly we find; that plants grow-- 
ing in the shade are etiolated, or devoid of the 
hue, until they are placed in the full sunshine. The 
various shades of colour exhibited by different leaves 
immediately before their fall are affected by similar 
causes, and consequently ate-explicable on the same 
principles. In the same way, too, the variegation of 
different leaves may be resolved, or at least the agents 
that produced them may be pointed out. ‘The mode 
in which these effects are induced, Mr Ellis does not 
attempt to detail, being satisfied with the general 
fact. It would open a field of interesting inquiry, 
to examine, with care, the gradual changes from 


teral varieties of colour; and, it is probable, that in 
the course of such researches, many valuable facts 
would develope themselves, and thus tend more clear- 
ly to elucidate this branch of vegetable physiology. 
The necessary agency of light in promoting the 


colouration of plants, has been made sufficiently evi- agen 
dent in the preceding detail; but it yet remains to light. 


be determined in what manner it exerts this agency’; 
a question of much delicacy and difficulty. Adopt~ 
ing Mr Davy’s notions respecting the nature of 
electrical agency, Mr Ellis has. instituted an ana- 
logy between the chemical agencies of this fluid and 
of the solar ray, supposing that the action of ca- 
lorific rays corresponds with that of the positive 
electricity, and that that of the deoxydizing rays 
correspond with that of the negative. electrici- 
ty; the former promoting combination, and the 
latter decomposition. After a full examination 
of the facts and opinions that are maintained on 
the subject of colouration, the following are his 
genes conclusions. ‘* We may observe, in the 
rst place, that, by the chemical agency of this 
subtile matter, the saline compounds of plants 
are decomposed, and the acid and alkaline mate 
ter, thus developed, combine with the colourable 
juices of the vegetable. In consequence of this com» 
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appears to perform other functions of uo mean mo- Vegetable 
ment: One of the most interesting of these, the co- Physiology. 
louration, has been already sufficiently detailed ; an- —"v——~ 


bination juices are enabled to act variously on 
* the luminous rays; When the alkali predominates, 
the more refrangible rays, as the violet, blue, and 
green, arc reflected, and the other rays are extinguish- 
ed; when the acid prevails, the least refrangible, or 
red rays, are reflected, and the others disappear ; and 
from intermediate admixtures of these ingredients, in- 
termediate colours, both simple and compounded, will 
arise. The colours, however, which these juices pre- 
sent to our sight, are not reflected by the coloured 
particles, but by the opaque matter on which they 
are imposed, so that the coloured matter transmits, 
but does not reflect light ; and this hight arriving at 
the eye, produces an impression, which conveys the 
sensation of the individual colour. 
"- & Hence, too, it follows, that, when light is whol- 
ly excluded, the chemical changes in the vegetable 
: Dice; which enable them to exert these actions on 
‘the colorific rays, do not take place, and, consequent- 
ly, the green colour of the leaves, which depends on 
the tahtiantce of alkaline matter, and the red co- 
‘Tours 6f leaves and of flowers, which arise from an 
-excess of acid, are equally prevented from appearing ; 
for the juices being unable, in this state, to decom- 
pose the solar beam, return it almost or entirely un- 
changed to the eye, whence the objects are destitute 
-of colour, or have the appearance of whiteness. The 
‘colours of plants, therefore, depend primarily on the 
‘chemical action of light, in changing the constitution 
‘of their juices; and these juices, by their physical 
)peration on the colorific rays, are then enabled to 
“exhibit all their infinite variety of hues.”’ 
Such is the broad outline of the facts established by 
“Mr Ellis in the course of his researches. It now re- 
‘mains for us to add a few particular details, by which 
all apparent inconsistency may be avoided. It will 
have been remarked, that the carbonic acsd is said to 
be formed exteriorly to the surface of the leaves, ‘I'he 
carbon employed in the earlicst stages of germina- 
tion, “ we suppose,” says Mr Ellis, “to be given 
off by the operation of the same causes, and nearly 
in the same manner, as it is afforded by inanimate 
bodies. By this carbon the surrounding oxygen is 
changed, and the developement of the seed succeeds 
‘to this chemical action) In the progress of this de- 
developement, the organization of the seed is unfold- 
ed; and, when this is sufficiently complete, the emis- 
sion of carbon, like the other functions of the seed, 
is then executed by an organised structure, and 
becomes obedient to those laws which govern and 
regulate the actions of living beings.” The car- 
bon of vegetables is afforded by a living action ; 
and Mr Ellis maintains, with much force, that it 
- passes off in combination with their exhaled fluids,” 
and then combines with the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere. On the other hand, the decomposition of 
the carbonic acid is a distinct operation, subser- 
vient to other purposes, aud accomplished in the pa- 
renchymatous substance of the leaf: So that these 
operations may be, and actually are, co-existent in the 
same — All these operations are decidedly dis- 
tinct from those that go on in dead vegetable mat- 
ter, and are regulated by laws as distinct as life and 
death are. Thus, ‘besides producing considerable 
Changes in the circulating fluids, the carbonic acid 
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other, perhaps of higher importance, the heat produ- 
ced, now remains to be noticed. 


Animals, as well as plants, require a certain degree Hear. 


of heat to maintain their existences The former, at 
least a considerable number of them, possess the 
power of maivtaining a certain temperature under 
most circumstances, so as to resist the influence of 
external cold. It now remains for us to inquire, how 
far such a similar power is vested in vegetables ; and, 
if it does exist, by what means its operations are con- 


tinued. That heat is necessary for supporting the Power of 
vegetative principle is well known, and is illustrated esting 
by the destruction of |ife in all plants that are expo- °° 


sed to a more intense degree of cold than their natu- 
ral habits can endure. fd is also pretty well determi- 
ned, that plants do possess the power of generating a 
certain portion of heat, and of maintaining it, unless 
novel and unnatural causes destroy that power. The 
heat of plants is well shewn in winter in a meadow, 
where we always find, that the snow dissolves more 
readily than on the adjacent bare ground. * If,” says 
Willdenow, * in a strong frost, we put vessels with 
water close to such atree, we shall find that the water 
is converted into ice, but that the tree retains its sap 
unfrozen, and remains quite unhurt. The case is 
different in plants of warm and hot regions. The 
sap of these plants congeals at the least degree of 
cold, and the plants decay. Thus there appears a 
remarkable difference between the plants of warm and 
those.of cold climates. As long as plants live, and 
possess sufficient vital power to resist cold, their sap 
will not congeal. But after the buds have been forced 


-out by the warm weather of spring, they will, when 


exposed to cold evenings, be observed to congeal. 
We find, likewise, that dead or diseased branches are 
more liable to be frost bitten than living and sound 
ones ; and that branches, by their sap being congeal- 
ed, are destroyed. The birch, and some other plants, 
it is well known, often have their roots covered with 
ice, without suffering the least injury. In the north-_ 
ern hemisphere of our globe, there are many exten- 
sive tracts of pine trees, which resist, with their ever- 
green branches, the most severe winter cold. From 
these ebservations it follows, that each plant, accord- 
ing to its species, possesses a peculiar degree of 
warmth, which defends it against the inclemency of 
the weather.” 

The most remarkable example of the heat in vege- - 
tables is given by M. Hubert. He relates, that the 
spadices of the Arum cordifolium, which grows in Ma+ 
dagascar and the Isle of France, indicated a most re+ 
markable degree of temperature, in the course of 
some observations that he made upon them. On ap- 
plying a thermometer to five spadices which had une 
Folded in the preceding night, a rise of 25° from the 
temperature of the atmosphere took place; the fol- 
lowmg morning, the difference between the tempera- 
ture of the spadices and of the surrounding atmc- 
sphere was reduced to 21°, and in the evening of the 
same day to’7°. He also observed, that the male 
parts of the spadices raised the temperature of the 
thermometer 13° higher than the female organs of 
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Vegetable the same spadix. M. Hubert also determined, that 
Physivlogy.the exterior surface of the spadices produced the 
"v=" same remarkable effect, as well as that the contact of 
the atmosphere. is essential to its production. Mr 
Hunter, who ranks so deservedly high asa physiolo- 
gist, made many experiments to determine the heat 
of vegetables, but they do not appear quite satisfacto- 
ry. Schoepf, too, made several experiments with 
similar views, but without obtaining any thing deci- 
sive. The recent observations of M. M. Lamarck 
and Senebier onthe Arum maculatum, shew satisfac- 
torily, that much heat is:evolved by that plant at the 
period of fecundation. 

Pawer of Plants also. possess a power of resisting high de- 
resisting grees of heat. ‘* Sonnerat,”? to repeat the words of 
heat. Willdenow, ‘ discovered in the island of Laconia a 
rivulet, the water of which is so hot, that a thermo- 
meter immersed in it rose to 174° Fahrenheit. Swal- 
lows, when flying seven feet over it, dropped down 
motionless. Nothwithstanding this heat, he observed 
on its banks two species of Aspalathus, and the Vitex 
agnus castus, which, with their roots, swept the wa- 
ter. In the Island. of Tanna, Messrs Forsters found 
the ground near a volcano as hot as 210° Fahrenheit, 

and at the same time covered with flowers.’’ 
Dr Smith ascribes the pernicious effects of cold, 


on opening buds, to. ‘ the increased susceptibility of 


the vital principle, after it has been revived by the 
warmth of spring.’* 

The manner in which this heat is produced, isa 
curious subject of speculation, and little has yet been 
done in tracing the general facts on which alone a 
theory can be safely founded. It has been shewn, 
in the instance of the Arum cordifolium, that. carbo- 
nic acid is formed, and that the heat-forming power 
is confined to the exterior surfaces of the spadices. 
From. these, and other facts, Mr Ellis deduces the 


Production 
of heat. 


following conclusions: * That the oxygen gas of 


the air is converted into carbonic acid, by carbon ex- 
haled by the living plant, whereby the greater part 
of the specific caloric of that gas is disengaged. It is 
to this change of composition. in the air, and conse- 
quent extrication of its heat, that the increased tem- 
perature observed in plants, during their vegetation, 
is to be ascribed.”?. ‘These conclusions are unques- 
tionable, when applied to certain stages of vegeta- 
tion. Some doubt may be entertained, from the con- 
tradictory results to which we have already alluded, 
ef the permanent production of heat in vegetables ; 
but, from the facts previously stated, we.are inclined 
to believe, that not only a-certain portion of heat is 
uecessary for the support of vegetable life, but that 
an uniformity of temperature is maintained by means 
of natural processes going on_in the plant itself. We 
have here given.the particular. facts relative to this 
subject, because the discussion .of the changes effect- 
ed on the air by vegetables, is more intimately con- 
nected with the economy of leaves than that of any. 
other part; it, must, however, be steadily kept in 
mind, that similar actions go on in all parts, and, 
consequently, that the same effects, tending to the 
same end, are also carried on with an energy propor- 
oned to the importance of the efficient organ. 
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Tue mode of inflorescence is extremely various in Flower 


different plants, and sometimes forms. beautiful dis- 
tinctive characters. The cause of these variations is 
as unknown as that of the diversities of form among 
animals. The fructification of plants next comes un- 
der review. The definitions of the separate parts have 
been already given, (Art. 59—68 inclusive, Sect. ii, 
Part I.) luinnzus has defined the whole in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘ Fructilicatio vegetabilium pars tem- 
poraria, generatione dicata, antiquum terminans, no 
vum incipiens.’”?) ‘The parts that compose the fruc- 
tification are the flowers and the fruit ; each of which 
contains distinct and separate organs, which we shall 
first describe, and then give a short sketch of the pe- 
culiar functions of each. The flower consists of the 
-calyx, the corolla, the stamen or stamens, the pistil 
or pistils; and each of these contains other parts, 
that receive appropriate names. yoey 

The calyx or flower-cup is always present in all Calyx. 

erfect flowers, and is correctly the external cover- 
ing of the flower, (Plate LXIX. Figs. 20, 22, 27, p.aq 
30, 33.) ‘Phere are various kinds of flower-cups, LXI 
(Art. 61. Sect. ii, Part. I.) each of which, in turn, Figs. 2 
exhibits much variety of character. Linnzus adopt- 27 
ed the opinion, that this organ proceeded from the § 
bark. The celebrated Jussieu has embraced.the same } 
opinion ; but, though ingenious, it is devoid of proof. § 
It appears probable, that its chief use is to protect Uses. 
the owe’, where it exists; and it may also, as Dr 
Smith supposes, ‘‘-often contribute to the growth 
and strength of the stalk, which supports it as the 
leaves do that portion of branch below them.’” The 
calyx, when green, acts on the air in the same man- 
ner as leaves do, It also absorbs and transpires in a 
similar manner. Pies 

The corolla lies within the calyx, enveloping the Cor 
generative organs of the plant, and constituting the 
chief beauty of the flower. Its colour is various, 
even in plants. of the same species: The delicate blue 
of, the common speedwell, the rich glow of the rose, 
and blushing tinge of the pink, are familiar to every 
one. The corolla is compose of two parts ; the pe- 
tal or. petals, and the nectary, wei 62, 63, bh 
Sect. ii. Part. I.) The former of these exhibits/a 
rich. variety of colours, and may be eithes simple or - 
monopetalous, or compound or: polypetatous. | Each 
of these varieties again have other parts, which are 
sufficiently defined in the terminology. The forms 
of the.corolla are so diversified, that sorhe botanists 
have founded systems of classification on them, { See. 
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those fi which contain hotey have usually one 
or two coloured spots, which she calls Macule indi- 
cantes; and these she considers-as guides to the bees 
when in search of food. 

_» The petal is, in all probability, a more important 
organ than we have hitherto been able to prove. It 
forms carbonic acid. but, does not decompose it 
as leaves do, Darwin called it the lungs-of the sta- 
mens and. pistils, because it abounds in air-vessels, 
‘The corolla is, sometimes wanting ; so that it is not 
in all-cases essential. to the existence of the flower. 
The. term, of its duration is very various, according 
to the habits.of the plant to which it. belongs... Dr 
Smith remarks, that he bas * observed it to -be much 
more durable in double flowers than in single ones of 
the same species, as anemones and poppies ; because,” 
he adds, ‘ as I conceive, of its not having performed 
its natural functions, the stamens-and pistils of such 
flowers being obliterated and changed to petals 
hence the vital principle of their corolla is not so soon 
exhausted as usual,’’ p iadekicliil i) 
_. The nectary, or second part of the corolla, is, ac- 
cording to Linuzus; ‘ every supernumerary part of 
a flower;’? which has exposed-him to much trifling 
attack... It properly means that part of the flower 


which secretes honey;-—and which is scarcely ever the’ 


sane in two distinct plants, (Art. 64. Sect. it. Part I.) 
It may be here remarked, that honey is not always 
confined to the flower, but is. found occasionally on 
other parts of the plant. The use of honey appears 
to be chiefly to allure bees, whose bodies being load- 
ced with Be n, may thus promote the propagation 
of vegetables 
_, The stamen or chive, is considered the male organ 
- generation. in flowers, It usually consists of the 
ent and anther, (Art, 65. Sect. 1 Part I.) The 
parts are conjoined, and, exhibit a,considerable diver- 
sity of external forms, (Plate LXX. Figs. 1—22.) 
The vessels are said to be distributed on the filaments 


t+22. as on an herbaceous stem. . The number in different 


| genera is not the same ; and Linnzus has founded the 
characters of twelve of the classes of his artificial sys- 
tem.on this fact ; and some-of the remaining classes 
are distinguished by some further peculiarities of this 


rgan. , 
_, The anther. is essentially necessary, and is formed 
of cells, of a membranous texture, which generally 
burst. longitudinally, _ It contains the pollen, which, 
to the naked eye, appears mere dust ; but, on being 
examined with a microscope, it is found to consist of 
numerous small bags, of different forms, and exhibit- 
ing different surfaces, that remain entire unless water 
be present, when they burst with considerable vio- 

» and emit a gelatinous matter. . Koelreuter 
denies, this, sudden, bursting, but. contends, that the 
gelatinous matter is slowly emitted through the pores 
on the application of moisture. Hedwig, however, 
confirms the statements of former observers. The 
latter physiologist has carried his observations ver 
far, and has found, that the pollen of mosses exhibit 
the same peculiarities as that of larger plants. This 
appears to us very minute observation. Some cu- 
rious speculations are connected with the nature of 
‘the,pollen,; but.we fear that, with our imperfect 
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senses, we may conjecture without ever approaching 
the recesses of Nature. 

The pistil is another organ of much importance 
in the economy of flowers, (Art. 66. Sect. ii. Part I. 
Plate LXX. Fig. 23—60.) It is ‘considered the 
female organ of generation, and is sperirelly sur- 
rounded by the stamens. “Linnzus fancied that it 
originated inthe pith. Each perfect pistil is formed 
of two subordinate parts; the germen or embryo 
seed, and the style on which the stigma is placed, 
The germen varies in size and shape equally with 
the style, (Plate LXX. Fig. 23—60.) and both 
are composed of numerous vessels. The latter has # 
hollow tube, by which it communicates with the 
former. The stigma consists of absorbent channels 
or tubes, and is an indispensible part of the pistil. 
It is always more or less moistened with a ‘viscid 
fluid, which sometimes accumulates in a very percep- 
tible quantity. 

Pistils are sometimes’ changed into petals ; and Dr 
Smith has seen one changed into ‘a real leaf’? The 
uses. of the pistil shall be detailed at some length, in 
conjunction with those of the stamens. 

Botanists are now oes, agreed as to the real 
nature and extent of the offices which ‘the stamens 
and pistils are destined to-perform in the economy of 
Nature. From the earliest period, they have both 
been ‘considéred necessary for the perfection of the 
fruit; and in the Levant, it has been long well 
known, that the female flower of the date palm will 
be abortive without the intervention of the male. 
After the revival of learning, little attention was paid 
by botanists to the functions of vegetables; they ra- 
ther employed themselves in determining species, and 
their medicinal virtues. And when the inquiry was 
first set on foot, respecting the peculiar functions of 
the stamens and. pistils, some of the leading botanists 
of the time, Morrison, Tournefort, and Pontedera, 
treated it with sovereign contempt. ‘Soon after, how- 
ever, it had the fortune ‘to attract more no- 
tice, and many valuable hints ‘were thrown out by 
Camerarius, Vaillant, Blair, and Bradley. Some of 
the most illustrious vegetable physiologists, among 
whom we may reckon Grew and Ray, adopted the 
idea of Sir Thomas Millington, respecting the ne- 
cessary agency of the stamen in fecundating the 
seed. Other succeeding philosophers had partial 
views of the subject, while others opposed it with an 
intemperate zeal. Linizus has the distinguished me- 
rit of having clearly and satisfactorily established the 
position, that stamens and pistils are ofgans essen- 
tial for the propagation and perfection of the fruit, 
This he accomplished in the year 1732, by the pub- 
lication of his Fundamenita, and of his Philosophica 
Botanica. In addition to the perfect establishment 
of the above fact, he conceived the noble idea of 
founding a classification on the principles he-had so 
beautifully developed. 
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The proofs adduced in favour of the above opi- Proofs. 


nion are highly satisfactory. All must have observed, 
that the flowers precede the fruit, even in the meadow 
saffron, which has sometimes been considered an ex- 
ception to the general law. In this plant, says Dr 
Smith, the fruit and leaves are perfected in the springy 
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Vegetable and the blossoms do not appear till autumn; * but a ployed, to promote the due applicatin ofthe ¢ pollen 
Physiology. due examination will readile ascertain, that the seed- to the stigma. In some plants, such as the P ia, Phy 
bud formed in autumn is the very same which comes _ the stamens successively lean over the stigma, and dee WrqY 


to maturity in the following “spring.” A pine posit the pollen. Others have.a spontaneous motion. propaga 
apple,” ae this agreeable writer, * was once very Others are connected by a membrane, which Geotinn " 


unexpectedly cited to me as an instance of fruit be- 
ing formed before the flower, because the n 
fruit, in that instance as in many others, is almost 
fully grown before the flowers expand. The seeds, 
however, the essence of the fruit, are only in em- 
bryo at this period; just as in the germen of an 
apple blossom.” All flowers are furnished with both 
stamens and pistils, in the same individual, or in 
two distinct individuals of the same species. This 
fact has been ascertained in the most minute ex- 
amples, even in mosses, which were long supposed 
anomalous. Ferns form the only apparent excep- 
tion ; and it is highly probable, from general ana- 
logy, that these parts, though still concealed, have 


tracts or dilates according to the state of jthe atmo- 


sphere. Other stamens possess a considerable elas-. 


ticity, by which means the pollen is projected upon 
the stigma. In other flowers, the germen has a con- 
siderable curvature endowed with an elasticity, that 
brings it into contact with the stamens. The sta+ 
mens of the Barberry possess a high degree of irrita- 
bg 5 which has been very particularly described by 
Dr 


mith and Mrs Ibbetson, and, by means of that , 


roperty, the ends of vegetation are attained. 
Pin chs” flower, eh Dr Smith, “ the six sta- 
mens, spreading moderately, are sheltered under the 
concave lips of the petals, till some extraneous body, 
as the feet or trunk of an insect, in search of honey, 


existence in that order. Although plants have touches the inner part of each filament near the bot-' ia 
sometimes abortive stamens, and barren pistils, yet tom, The irritability of that part is such, that the 
the whole will not be found to be unproductive ; on filament immediately contracts there, and, conse- a 


the contrary, there will always be a certain number 
to accomplish the propagation of the species. Na- 
ture, too, admirably provides for the commixture of 
the pollen with the fluid covering the stigma, by a 
synchronous operation of the parts themselves, or by 
other agents to be hereafter noticed. _The most de- 
cisive proof of the necessary agency of the stamen 
on the pistil for the production of the perfect fruit, 
is afforded by the very well known experiment, 
*¢ made in 1749 upon a palm tree at Berlin, which, 
for want of pollen, had never brought any fruit to 
perfection. A branch of barren flowers was sent by 
the post from Leipsic, twenty German miles distant, 
and suspended over the pistils. Consequently abun- 
dance of fruit was ripened, and many young plants 
raised from the seeds.” Linnezus further encoun- 
tered all the cavils and objections of his opponents, 
by accurate and satisfactory experiments: But, as is 
the case too commonly in philosophical warfare, he 
refuted, but could not always silence clamour. 

It was urged by Pontedera and Tournefort, that 
the pollen was a mere excrement ; but various argu- 
ments were adduced against this opinion as well as 
the other, which was also entertained by these philo- 
sophers, of the circulation from the stamens of a cer- 
tain secreted something to the seeds; but Linnzus 
decided both points by experiment. ‘ He removed 
the anthers from a flower of Glaucium pheenicium, 
stripping off the rest of that day’s blossoms. An- 
other morning he repeated the same practice, only 
sprinkling the stigma of that blossom, which he had 
last deprived of its own stamens, with the pollen from 
another. The flower first mutilated produced no 
fruit, but the second afforded very perfect seed. My 
design,’? says Linnzus, ‘* was to prevent any one in 
future from believing, that the removal of the anthers 
from a flower was in itself capable of rendering the 
germen abortive.” 

It is very remarkable, that the stamens are always 
shorter than the pistils in drooping flowers, and long- 
er in erect ones. Evidently destined to favour the 
influence of the pollen, 

Many other curious and beautiful means are em. 
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quently, strikes its anther, full of pollen, against the 
stigma. Any other part of the filament may be 
touched without this effect, provided no concussion 
be given to the whole. After a while the filament: 
retires gradually, and may again be stimulated ; and. 
when each petal, with its annexed filament, is fallen 
to the ground, the latter, on being touched, shews as 
much sensibility as ever.’” _—. 

The economy of aquatic plants is beautifully adapt- 
ed,to the same purpose. Saco of them lie beneath 
the surface of the water until the flowering season,’ 
when they shoot forth their oweriug spikes, so that. 
the flowers are completely exposed above the water, 
and as soon as the seed is formed, it sinks to the bot-. 
tom. ‘The rising and falling, opening and closing of 
the nymphza, Rage to all that have been in the 
habits of observing that plant ; and the Valisneria 


spiralis (Plate LKXIV.). exhibits some beautiful Pear 
~ LXXIV. 


phenomena of the same kind. ‘ 
This plant grows in ditches in Italy, and its fer- 
tile flowers grow on spiral stalks, which, by uncoil- 
ing, allow the flowers to rise to the surface, where 
they expand. Barren flowers are, during this timey 
formed at the bottom, on a distinct root, and rise al-. 
so to the surface in great abundance. By this means 
the pollen is scattered over the first flowers, which,, 
after pre nation, sink, and the fruit reaches matu- 
rity at the bottom. : 
Insects are very frequently the agents of the ferti-. 
lization of the stigma. Koelreuter and Sprengel 
have made many valuable observations on this fact. 
The latter of these gentlemen had both leisure and 
patience enough to examine the manner in which in- 
sects perform the office of impregnation. . He found, 
that various species of bees, and many flying insects, 
are employed ; and he further learnt, that some flow- 
ers have insects peculiar to themselves. ‘The object 
of the animal is; to obtain honey, and while in quest 
of it, his hairy body collects the pollen from the male. 
flower, and communicates its influence to the female 
during some subsequent search. It is not a little 
singular, that those insects which are not confined to 
a particular species, fix upon one species during the 
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course | h day. In'stich flowers as require their 
* agency, are usually placed in such a situation at 
entrance of the flower, as not only to exclude 

~- wet, but also to compel all insects that enter it to 
’ over the stamens. The intervention of insects 
Ire ulprty'dinptayed ix! che-Udvcdtolochi elcinaniis 
the flower of which always remains in an erect posi- 
tion, and the stamens are shorter than the pistil. The 
consequence is, that the pollen falls to the bottom of 
the corolla ; and if insects be excluded by means of 
thin gauze, the flower does not bao so Fre- 
ently too, as a particular insect, (7% penni- 
cornia)y whitch is Let nad easing partite this 
_ office, the’same abortive effects occur. Many parti- 
culars are recorded of the means by which different 
insects accomplish these ends. The sketch which 
we have’ given, is sufficient to give an idea of their 


To protect the pollen from moisture, which it has 
been hinted is peculiarly nexious, as it bursts thé 
grains of pollen if applied previous to the maturity 
of the different parts of the flower, flowers fold their 

s, or droop when moisture prevails. ‘The droop- 
ing of the flower occurs in the Galanthus, Leucojum, 
Fritillaria, and others. This does not appear to be 
owing to the weight of moisture, as the fruit, though 
much heavier, remains erect. ‘The closing of the 
Anagallis is so remarkable, as to have obtained for 
that flower the epithet of the r man’s weather 
glass. Linnwus remarked, that they lose this delicate 
sensibility after the anthers have done their duty. 

* Such are the leading facts connected with the 
functions of the stamens and pistils. Many hypothe- 
ses have been formed to explain their reciprocal agen- 
cies, and the advocates of each has urged a host of 
ts in support of his opinion—and it may fair- 
y be said, that each has argued with equal truth. 
The doctrine of Epigenesis, or of the mixture of the 
uids derived from the pollen and the stigma, seems 
the most probable, and that which’has received the 
"strongest support from experiment. Koelreuter, by fe- 
cundating the female flower of one species of Nicotiana, 
with the pollen of another species of the same genus, 
produced a hybrid plant, retaining some of the cha- 
racters of each of its parents, but resembling neither 
of them exactly. This is a curious subject, and pro- 
mises to reward very richly those who may feel dispo- 
sed to prosecute such inquiries, 
" We now come to the productions of the combined 
agency of the stamens and pistils, which receives the 
eral name of fruit. All the peculiarities have been 
Retailed in the first Section of this Part, and it is im- 
possible to add any thiug beyond what is to be found 
in TermNotoey, eH I. Sect. ii. Art. 67.) ‘The 
uses of the different kinds of seed vessels are obvious- 


arrive, when ‘it is to enter upon a new Class of func. 
tions. ‘The colouration of Fruit seems also to depend 
on the same causes that influence the colours of leaves 
and flowers, which have been already detailed as am- 
7 ply as our limits would permit. : 

The fall of the fruit does not take ‘place, when the 
plant is healthy, until it is full ripe. At that pe- 
riod the designs of nature are fulfilled’; and as it cea- 
ses to require nourishment, by’a law of vegetation 


ly to protect the young seed until the period should. 
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the vessels gradually lose their vigotr, at last die, the Vegetable 
stalks fade away, andthe fruit falls, while the branch Physiology. 
on which it flourished retains its vigour and energy 
unimpaired. 


Secr. VIT. General Summary. 


We have now traced the plant through all its gra- General 
dations, from its embryo state to that of its complete summary. 
formation. We have seen it gradually ascending 
from the most imperfect rudiments, and ultimately 
attaining a magnitude unknown among other organ- 
ised bodies. In its most perfect state, the tree 
consists of separate, solid parts, pervaded by regu- 
larly deiciclied. vessels. These vessels we have found 
are not distinct from each other, but form a conti- 
nuous series of central and alburnous vessels, which 
terminate in the leaf, whence other vessels, that re- 
ceive the name of cortical vessels, turn througli the 
bark. Each of these parts and vessels of trees, we 
have learned, perform a series of determinate func- 
tions. It now remains for us to view them in the re- 
lations which they bear to each other. But before 
we can effect this in a satisfactory manner, it is neces- 
sary that we should ascertain, as far as possible, the 
nature of the matter which supplies the plant with 
nourishment ; the nature of the fluids which exist in 
it ; whether a circulation is carried on, and in what 
manner; and lastly, we shall learn the extent of our 
knowledge respecting the various changes effected 
by the operations that are known to go on. We 
shall then be enabled to take as complete a view of 
the vegetable economy as the present state of our 
knowledge will permit ; and although such a survey 
will rather shew the imperfection, than any real pro- 
gress of our investigations in vegetable physics, yet it 
may be useful, in so far as it may excite some doubts 
in the minds of those who now believe that little re- 
mains for the exercise of talent. Ingenious men have 
long employed themselves in endeavouring to discover 
the nature of the food by which plants are nourished, 
and it is singular to observe how very little they have 
done intheirinquiries. And although the cause of their ‘ 
want of success appears very obvious, as it has esca- 
ped so many, it may not be irrelevant to make a few, 
observations respecting it. Almost every philoso- 
Be that has engaged in physiological researches,. 

8 received some previous impressions in favour of a 
particular branch of science, and his particular views 
on that subject, have too generally determined his. 
physiological speculations. ‘Thus the mechanical 
philosopher fancies, that every function of organised 
beings is carried on by means of mechanical agents ;. 
while the chemist, on the other hand, considers such 
means inadmissible, and refers every phenomenon to. 
the agents of his science—both of them forgetting,. 
that there is a certain unknown something which we 
call life, that maintains a marked and important cha- 
racter in the living economy, and which must infu- 
ence, at least the contrary cannot be proyed, every 
operation that is performed either in the animal or 
the vegetable. A neglect of this principle has often 
led the most illustrious ornaments of our species to 
attempt what others more. cautious, though posses- 
sing less real genius, have shunned.. 
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The'simple fact of the increase of vegetables, is a 


Physiology- sufficient proof that some food is received into its sys-: 


Fk ood 


Nature, 


Source. 


Sapa 


tem front the earliest period of its existence. What- 
ever this food may be, it seems, in the first instance, 
to be derived from the cotyledons of the seed, and af- 
terwards from the surrounding soil. It.isalso proba- 
ble, that carbon is the chief material ; though the man- 
ner in which it is prepared and sire Hogs 3 is not quite 
so obvious. Water, it is well-known, is necessary for 
vegetation ; and it -has therefore been considered by 
some as the sole food of plants. Some experiments of 
Van Helmont.seemed to support, this opinion; but 
more recent observations have shewn their insufficien- 
cy., Other experiments by Duhamel and Tillet are 
equally inconclusive. Braconnot too, has lately en- 
deavoured toestablish the old opinion ; but the sources 
of fallacy are so numerous, that little dependence is 
to be placed in his results. Plants have been suppo- 
sed to derive nourishment from the atmosphere. This 
we deem highly improbable, unless water be consi- 
dered as their sole food. Various facts tend to dis- 
prove this hypothesis. 

The soil in -whichplants: vegétate,: is the source 
from which they have been supposed to derive foods 
and it has been found, that the propottion of earthy 
matter yaries with the soil. It is. also. highly 
probable, that Schroeder’s opinion, founded on nu- 
merous experiments, is correct—that plants. pes- 
sess the power of generating particular solid matters, 
such as the earths and carbon, within. themselves. 
The matters contained in manures affect the plant 
very considerably ; and it is very singular, that the 
saline matters most injurious to vegetation are taken 
up most abundantly, although it has been tolerably 
well ascertained, that the root does not absorb saline 
matters indiscriminately. 

The vegetable black mould is particularly fertile, 
and when treated with an alkaline ley, exhibits phe- 
nomena exactly resembling those of pit coal. Ani- 
mal manure probably: furnishes the same. materials as 
vegetable manure. In what manner does these sub- 
stances afford food to the plant? This is a question 
of much difficulty, and cannot be answered in the 
present state of our chemical knowledge. It has, 
however, been. rendered probable by Mr Ellis, that 
carbon is afforded ‘by ** spontaneous changes in the 
seed” to the-young plant, and that the agents which 
produce these spontaneous changes are heat and mois- 
ture. ‘This material is, in all likelihood, afforded by 
soils and manures, and even by substances that do not 
contain it in any sensible quantity. We have already 
endeavoured to shew, from Mr Ellis, that carbon is 
not derived from the atmosphere. From. the facts 
which we possess, we feel disposed to suspect, that 
carbon and water constitute the food of plants: 
these, however, are elaborated in a manner much too 
nice for our senses. We do not pretend to state that 
the fact is proved—Such is the uncertainty of all 
chemical speculations, ¢ 

Whatever may be the food of plants, and in what- 
ever manner it may be digested, we are assured, that 
at certain periods of the year a fluid exists abundant- 
ly in the. vessels, already described, and-is evidently 
destined to perform offices of the utmost importance 
ta the life of the plant. This Avid is samed the sap, 
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and is observed, in temperate climates, to 

the spring and at the beginning of autumn. 
countries it flows from palm trees at all times. The 
sap is‘a transparent, colourless, and inodorous fluid, 
almost devoid of taste. ‘It exists in different states, at 
different seasons of the year, and different parts of 
the plant. Chemical analysis shews, that ae 
various, according to the plant in which it is found. 
Tt has also been shewn, by the same’ means, that the 
age and exposure of the tree affect the composition 
of iftie sap. It is highly probable, from the single 

fact that a grafted branch bears its own peculiar, 
fruit, that alt ough the food is received by the root,. 
it undergoés the great and essential’ change in some, 
parts of the plant, The circulation of this sap, or 
its ascent to the leaves, and consequent descentto- 
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the experiments of Hales and Duhamel. 
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wards the roots, have been Se aaa . 
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potheses may be framed as to the mode in which this tiom 


circulation is effected, but we shall forbear, to. enter! 
into them, as the most perfect detail will add nothing, 
to our actual knowledge. . Mr Knight seems to have 
shewn pretty distinctly, that the sap ascends by 
means. of the central and alburnous vessels; in the 
latter of which it “is combined with a quantity of 
matter deposited in the alburnum for that purpose in 


the course of the preceding autumn. After reaching . 


the leaf, where it undergoes some important changes, 
as is shewn by the phenomena which there’ take 
place, it is returned downwards by the cortital ves- 
sels. In the course of this ascent and descent, after 
forming all the new parts, the 
forming new matter, which Mr Knight has shewn is 
deposited in the alburnum, where it remains until the 
following spring, when it affords nourishment to the 
buds and young leaves. From this fluid (the sap) 
the peculiar juices of plants are also formed; proba- 
bly by some living action in the vegetable, similar to 
those that produce the various secretions of the living 
animal. See CuemistTry. ise 

Thus we find, that the perfect plant is not 


convey certain fluids, but that each of these parts 
perform determinate functions, which contribute to 
the well-being of the whole. We have seen, that the 
root absorbs nourishment ; that the leaves, under cer 
tain circumstances, absorb. moisture ; that the fluid 
nourishment taken in by the roots, circulates through 
the stem, the leaves, and the bark; that the plant 
perspires an aqueous fluid; that it forms peculiar de- 
positions; that carbonic acid is formed, by the union 
of carbon evolved in a fluid with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere; that carbonic acid, taken’ into the 
system with the food, and by other means, is decom- 
posed in the parenchyma of the leaf; that heat is 
disengaged by the formation; that the colouration 
is effected by the decomposition of the carbonic 
acid ; and that the processes of assimilation are going 
on, as is evident to our senses, by the effects. The 
sum of all our real knowledge in this department of 
physics is now shewn to be extremely limited; Some 
of these causes of this imperfection have been alréady 
glanced at; and as they may be obviated, they fur- 
nish many reasons that should add fresh vigour to 
the efforts of those who have it in their power te- 
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We have now completed our view of the structure 
and functions of living vegetables, of both of which 
we have endeavoured to exhibit as perspicuous and 
eoncise a view, as the state of the science and our li- 
mits would. permit : We now arrive at that period of 
the vegetable when its existence ceases. Every plant, 
after performing its destined functions, dies, and be- 
comes subject to all the laws of chemical decompo- 
sition, which has, in a former Section, been selected 
as a distinctive character of inanimate matter; but, 
revious to its dissolution, if we may so express it, it 
is subject to many diseases, which are generally fully 
detailed in large works treating professedly of the ve- 
able economy: It is sufficient to mention the ex- 
istence of such circumstances, 


Seer. VIII. Physical Distribution. 


. ArrnoucH not strictly belonging to. individual 
physiology, we cannot refrain from giving, in this 
place, a few observations on a part of what has been 
termed The History of Plants, because it points out 
-some of the most interesting general relations of the 
different kingdoms of nature, and because the few 
facts that have been developed are likely to initiate us 
‘more completely into the habits of plants, than any 
‘other species. o icf ie has hitherto been: pur- 
sued. The floras of different countries which have 
been made by botanists, effect, on a limited scale, this 
‘great object, by pointing out the geographical distri- 
ation cf lants; but, it-is evident, that little can be 
done by ah the knowledge thus acquired beyond the 
‘individual facts. By entering upon a wide, though 
more difficult field, much may be effected; and the 
‘industrious philosopher, who engages in it, will reap 
‘a rich harvest. The relative physical)distribution of 
-plants opens the way to new discoveries, and, fortu- 
-nately, the examination has been lately prosecuted by 
‘Humboldt, Von Buch, and Wahlenberg, with zeal and 
success. It is shewn, by the floras of different coun- 
tries, that the actual heat of every climate influences 
its vegetable productions, in form, size, colour, and 
numbers, ina very considerable degree. | ¢¢ In Spitz- 
bergen,” says Professor Willdenow, ‘* there are 30 
plants ; in Lapland 534; in Iceland 553; in Sweden 
“1299 ; in the Marquisate of Brandenburg 2000-; in 
‘Piedmont:2800 ; on the coast of Coromandel nearly 
4000; as many in the island of Jamaica; in Mada- 
gascar. above 5000.’ It has been also observed, 
that the plants of cold regions are low, with small 
leaves, and flowers proportionally large. T'he pro- 
ductions of the warmer regions are distinguished by 
their greater size, and nt cay of their flowers. 
Much variety is exhibited in similar geographical si- 
tuations, from the accidental interposition of moun- 
tains, plains, lakes, &c. Every soil has some pecu- 
diarity, which must, of necessity, influence the-plants 
which ‘grow init, And every one of the produc- 


tions of each individual situation, from the majestic ° 


Adansonia down to the most, humble moss, is subser~ 
vient to some great and important end. _ Sometimes 


prosee ch. researches, without the embarrass- they promote vegetation, sometimes they perform yee? 
Y. ments ye Ce restrain the exertions of the more extensive operations in the great scheme of Na- Physiclogy- 
most as of Nature’s pupils. ture; and, however imperfectly we see through the 


designs. of Providence, the general. benefit of the 
whole attained by the reciprocal efforts of every in- 
dividual, cannot fail to attract at once our admira- 
tion and our gratitude. All, or at least many, of the 
objects attained by the physieal distribution of the 
vegetable kingdom, is yet concealed from our view 3 
but a pied investigation would furnish us) with 
facts, on which we may hereafter found more com- 

lete general deductions than any that have hitherto 

een aed: A few such facts have been already 
determined with regard to land plants, and we have 
hinted at them generally. 'Fhere are, in addition, a 
few. observations on the history of water plants, 
which are worthy of record. This class of platits is 
more generally dispersed than any other... The amore 
uniform temperature of the fluid in which they vege- 
tate, renders their’ distribution, more) generally the 
same. ‘Thus the Lemna minor is found not only in 
every part of Europe and of North America, but 
also in the sultry regions of Asia; and many other 
examples might be adduced, of an equally character- 
istic nature. ‘The above observation applies not only 
to fresh water plants, but also to those that grow-at__ 
the bottom of the sea, where the cause which actsin 
the former instance possesses. a still greater influence. 
If\the sketch just given be correct, it follows asa 
natural consequence, that wherever soil, temperature, 
and other circumstances, are similar, there Is\a stron 
probability of the existence of the same plants ; aa 
that wherever these circumstances vary; that the ve- 
Bias prod..ctions will also be different. | It is this 

act that renders the physical distribution of plants 
an object of curious attention. We find, from all the 
observations with which we are acquainted, that.a cer- 
tain class of plants seem to follow'the snow line; * and 
other relations have been noticed. Many: facts have 
been determined with regard to individual distribution, 
but few general conclusions have been obtained, except 
by the gentlemen whose names we have mentioned: 
A\s a specimen of the observation. which we consider 
likely to be advantageous, we extract Dr Wahlenberg’s 
account of the Lapland distribution, from Dr Smith’s 
translation of Linnzus’ Lapland Tour ; ‘and with it 
we shall conclude our view of Vegetable Physiology, 
and of those subjects which appear to have an imme- 
diate reference to, that science. , 

“1. On approaching the LaplandAlps |( Fjaill), 
we first arriveat the line where the Spruce fir, Pinus 
abies, ceases.to grow. « This tree had previously as- 
sumed an unusual, appearance; that of  a'tall slender 
pole, covered Gicmniae ground with short, drooping, 
dark branches ; a gloomy object in. these desolate fo- 
rests! The Rubus. arcticus had already, before we 
arrived at this point, ceased to bring its fruit to ma- 
turity.. With the spruce we lose the [osa:cinnamo- 
mea, Convallaria sefole, &c. ; andthe borders of the 
lakes are stripped of their ornaments of Arundophrag- 
mites, Lysimachia. thyrsiflora, Galium\ boreale, and 
Carex globularis. Here is the true station of ‘Fussi- 
lago mivea, (Willd. Sp..Pé& v. 3.1970.) . The last 
beaver-houses are seen in the rivulets, and no pike 


* The snow-line; in these regions, has been found on an average to be about 4200 feet. 
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Vegetable nor perch is to be found in the lakes higher up. about. Every hill is covered with Ar Alpina, Vegeta 
Physiology. The boundary of the Spruce fir is 3200 feet below variegated with Andromeda caerulea and Trientalis Physiol 
“—v-~" the line of perpetual snow, and the mean temperature Lurop@a. The more boggy ground is decorated “7 


is about 3° of Celsius’s thermometer, (374° of Fah- 
renheit. ) : 

« 2, Scotch firs ( Pinus sylvestris) are still found, 
but not near so tall as in the lower country. Their 
stems here are low, and their branches widely ex- 
tended. Here are seen the last of Ledum palustre, 
Salix pentandra, Veronica serpyllifolia, &c. ‘The 
bogs have already a very sterile appearance. Near 
the utmost boundary of the Scotch fir grows Phaca 
alpina. Higher up are hardly any bears to be met 
with, and the berries of Vaccinium myriillus (ihe 
Bilberry) do not ripen well. Salmo lavaretus (the 
Gusto, and S. thymallus (the Grayling ), soon af- 
ter disappear from the lakes. The upper limit of 
this zone, when the Scotch firs. cease, is 2800 feet 
‘below the’ line of perpetual snow, and the mean tem+ 
perature about 2.5° of Celsius (364° of Fahrenheit.) 
A little below this point, or about 3000 feet before 
we come to perpetual snow, barley ceases to ripen ; 
but’ small farms, the occupiers of which live by gra- 
zing and fishing, are met with as far as 400 feet 
higher, for instance Naimaka in Enontekis; and so 
far also potatoes and turnips grow large enough to 
be worth cultivating. 

«3, Beyond this the dwarf and stunted forests 
consist only of Birch. Its short thick stem, and 
stiff, widely spreading, knotty branches, seem prepa- 
red to resist the strong winds from the Alps. Its 
lively light green hue is delightful to the eye, but 
evinces a weakness of vegetation. These birch fo- 
rests soon become so low, that they r-1y be entirely 
commanded from the smallest eminence. Their up- 
permost neh g ee i where the tallest of the trees are 
not equal to the pe of aman, is 2000 feet below 
the line of perpetual:snow. This zone is therefore 
much wider*than the preceding. Long before its 
termination, Alnus incana, Prunus Padus, and Popu- 
dus tremula, were no more to be seen. A little betore 
the Birch ceases, we miss the Sorbus aucuparia (Py 
vus aucuparia, F}. Brit.) which for seme time. had 
not presented us with any fruit; the Rudus areticus 
already likewise barren, Erica vulgaris, Aconitum ly- 
coctonum, &c. -Where-the birch forest becomes thin- 
ner, the reflection of ‘the heat from the sides. of the 
mountains is the strongest. Here in many spots we 
find the vegetation of Sonchus Alpinus, Struthiopte- 
ris, and Aconitum lycoctonum remarkably luxuriant. 
The. drier spots now become covered with Lichen 
rangiferinus. Tussilago frigida and Pedicularis Scep- 
trum-Carolinum have their place to the utmost boun- 
dary of the birch. . Thus far only Charr (Salmo Al- 
pinus) is found in, the lakes, and higher up all tishing 
ceases. 

«4, All mountains above this limit are called 
Fjail (Alps). Near rivulets and on the margins of 
boge only, is found a little brushwood, consisting of 
Salix glauca, whose gray hue affords but little orna- 
ment tothe landscape. The lower country is cover- 
ed with the dark-looking Betula nana, which: still 
retains ‘its upright posture. A few Juniper bushes, 
and some plants of Salix hastata, are found scattered 


with Andromeda polifolia in its greatest beauty, and 
Pedicularis pop te On. she aiihe sf the ea 
tains, where the reflected heat has the greatest power, 
grow Veronicn Alnina, Viola biflora, Pteris Crispi, 
and Angelica archangelica. This zone extends with- 
in 1400 ‘eet of the line of perpetual snow. The Glut- 
ton (Mustela zgulo) goes no. higher than this. The 
berries of Rubus chamemorus still ripen here, but 
not at a greater degree of elevation, H\hegc a: 

«5, Now no more brushwood is to"be seen. The 
white Salix lanata is not above two feet high, even 
about the rivulets, and Salyx myrsinites is of still 
more humble growth. ella nana occupies the 
drier situations, but creeps entirely upon the ground, 
The hills are clothed with the rather brown than 
green Azalea procumbens and Azalea lapponica, which, 
give this-zone its most peculiar feature. Verdant 
spots between the precipices. where the sun has the 
greatest power, produce Lychnis apetala, Erigeron 
uniflorum, Astragalus leontinus (Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 154.5 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. iit. 1287.) and montanus, with 
Ophrys Alpina. In boggy places, Aira Alpina, Ca- 
rex ustulata, and Vaccinium uliginosum, are observa- 
dle. The only berries. however, which ripen at this 
degree of elevation, are those of Empetrum nigrum ; 
but these are twice as large as what grow in the wood- 


_ lands, and better flavoured. The upper boundary of 


this zone is 800 feet below the line of perpetual snow. 
The -Laplanders scarcely ever fix their tents higher 
up, as the pasture for their reindeer ceases a very 
little way above this point. ‘The mean temperature 
is about + 1° of Celsius (34 of Fahrenheit. ) ¢ 

«6. Next come the snowy Alps, where are patches 
of snow that never melt, The bare places between 
still produce a few dark shrubby plants, such as Em- 
peirum nigrum, but destitute of berries, Andromeda 
tetregona and hypnoides, as well as Diapensia lappo- 
nica. Green precipices exposed to the sun" are de- 
‘corated with the vivid azure tints of Gentiana tenella 
-and nivalis, and Campanula i Pri accompanied by 
the yellow Draba Ain Colder and marshy situa- 
tions, where there is no reflected os produce Seal 
cularis hirsuta and flammea, with D: octopetala. 
This zone ae 200 feet bebe the limits of 
perpetual and almost uninterrupted snow. 

“ 7, Beyond it perpetual snow begins to cover. 
the greatest part of the ground, and we soon arrive 
at a point where only a few dark spots are here and 
there to be seen. ‘This takes place on the Alps of 


Quickjock, at the elevation of 4100 feet above the — . 


level of the sea; but nearer the highest pe cai 
particularly on the Norway side. of that ridge, at 
3100 feet. Some few plants, with succulent leaves, 
are thinly scattered over the spongy brown surface_ 
of the ground, where the reflected heat is strongest, 
quite up to the line of uninterrupted snow. ese 
are Sacifraga stellaris, rivularis, and oppositifolia, 
Ranunculus nivalis and glacialis, Rumex digynus, 
Juncus: curvatus* and Silene acaulis, The mean 
temperature at the boundary of perpetual snow is 
-+4-0.4° of Celsius, (323° of Fahrenheit.) 


* We know not what species the author intends by this name: ; 


er 
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Mr Knight’s Papers in the Philosophical Transac- Vegetable 
tions for the 1800, 1401, 1802, 1403, 1804, 1805, Physiology. 


» 8, Above the line of perpetual vet en os is 
. i so much dimini » that a few ts 
Sinuieke glacialis, and other similar ate ma 
now and then be found, in the clefts of some dar 
rock risi rough the,snow, This happens even 
to the of 500 feet above that line. Farther up 
the sn very rarely moistened. Yet some umbi- 
licated Lichens (Gyrophore), &c. still occur in the 
crevices of perpendicular rocks, even to the height of 
2000 feet above the line of perpetual snow. ‘These 
are the utmost limits of all vegetation, where the 
mean temperature seems to be +1.1° of Celsius (30° 
of paper The snow bunting (Emberiza ni- 
valis ) »s the only living being that visits this elevated 
tat? ; 
PS The om of this Part of the article will be 
. found discussed in detail in the following works : 


+ 


Ir is very evident, that, without some arrangement, 
the mind of man would be unequal to the task of 
acquiring even an imperfect knowledge of the va- 
rious objects of Nature. eT a in owt 
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1806, 1807, 1808, 1809, 1810. Mr Knight’s Papers 
in the First and Second Parts of the Z'ransactions of 
the Horticultural Society. Mrs Ibbetson’s Papers in 
Nicholson’s Journal. Smith’s Introduction to Bo- 
tany. Willdenow’s Introduction to Botany. Esyai 
de Physiologie Vegetale, par Gerardin. T'raité 
d’ Anatomie et de Physiologie Vegetales, par Mirbel. 
Traité sur les Arbres, par Duhamel. Grew’s Ana- 
tomy of Plants, Linuzi Philosophia Botanica. Lap- 
land Tour of Linneus, by Smith. Physiologie Ve- 
getale, par Sennebier. Hecherches Physiologiques, 
par 'T’. De Saussure. Darwin’s Phytologia. Thom- 
son’s Chemistry. Ellis’ Inquiry into ihe Changes 
produced in: Germination, Pecerlion and Respira- 
tion, Parts 1st and 2d. 


PART III. CLASSIFICATION. 


CHAP. k 


Artirician System or Linnavs. 


Tue system of Linnzus, now universally adopted Artificial 
by scientific botanists, is professedly artificial : it com- System of 
bines perspicuity and elegance in an uncommon de- Linnaeus. 


science, attemptsthave been made to classify the d 
ferent objects that it embraces, and these attempts 
have been founded on various principles, Some have 


adopted artificial characters ; others have endeavour- 
ed to detect the natural relations of the beings to be 
arranged, and thus to ascertain a connexion by 
which the whole may be associated. These attempts 
have been probably carried as far in botany as cir- 
cumstances can permit; and the success attending 
. them has been singularly striking. Linneus’ has 
_ given the most beautiful artificial system that has 
ever been bestowed by genius on mankind; and Jus- 
_sieu has, with unrivalled ability, exhibited the natu- 
ral affinities of the vegetable kingdom. In the sub- 
sequent Chapters we shall presenta concise account 
of both, as well. as of the natural method proposed 
by Linnezus, Every system must be divided into clas- 
ses, which again must be subdivided into orders, ge- 
nera, species, and varieties. A class is distinguished 
by some character which 1s common to many plants ; 
an order is distinguished by having some character 
Timited to a few plants belonging to a class; a still 
more limited coincidence constitutes a genus ; and each 
individual of a genus is called a species, which cun- 
tinues unchanged when raised from seed. A variety 
is formed by an accidental deviation from the specific 
_ character, and easily returns by seed to the particular 
species from which it arose. The Eysential character 
of a genus is a short description of it, which contains 
nly the character which essentially distinguishes it 
from every other genus. ‘The Factitious character, 
which, as Dr Smith observes, can never stand alone, 
is an essential character, but where the number of 
parts not of essential importance are included. All 
these points are admirably discussed by Linnzus in 


his Philosophica Botanica, 


ree, and it may, indeed, be considered the most per- 
ect arrangement that has ever been conceived by the 
mind of man. This system has for its basis the di- 
versity which prevails among the reproductive organs 
of plants, which are, as we have already shewn, (Part 
If. Sect. 6.) the stamens and the pistils; the for- 
mer being considered the male organs, and the latter 
the feniale organs. In some plants these parts are 
distinctly visible ; in others they cannot be perceived ; 
and on this distinction the great division is founded. 


Sect. I. Classes. * 


Linnzvus’ system is composed of 24 classes ; Classes. 


of these 23 are distinguished by the number, situa. 
tion, proportion, or connexion of the stamens. The 
orders are founded on the peculiarities of the pistil, 
or some other equally obvious circumstance. Each 
order is again divided into Genera, and each Genus 
into Species and Varieties. The first eleven Classes 
are distinguished entirely by the number of the sta- 
mens, and are as follows : 

1. Monanpria. Stamen 1. Examples, Salicornia, 
Blitum. Plate Ixxii. 

'2. Dianpria. Stam. 2. Ex. Jasminum, Anthox- 

anthum. 

3. TRIANDRIA. 
Holosteum. 

4. Terrxanpria. Stam. 4. Ex. Scabiosa, Cuscuta. 

5. Penranpata. Stam.5. Ex. Myosotts, Salsola, 
Sambucus, Parnassia, Statice, Myosurus. P), Ixxii. 

6. HEXANDRIA. Stam. 6. Ex. Narcissus, Ory- 
za, Rumex, Wendlandia, Lilium. Pilate Ixxii. 


Stam. 3. Ex. Iris, Hordeum, 


_»* In the rigorous use of terms, system is confined exclusively to any arrangement which is founded, throughout all its 
parts, on some one principle; while method ig an arrangement less fixed and determinate, and some deviations may be made 
without violating the general principle of such an arrangement. It is evident, from these definitions, that no perfect system 


has ever been, or probably ever can be contrived ; we must theréfore be satisfied with an approximation to 
such an approximation Linnzus’ artificial, or, as it is sometimes called, sexual system, may be safely considered. 
K 
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*. Herranpria. Stam. 7, . Ex. T'rientalis, Li- 
tion. —— meum, Saururus, Septas. Plate Ixxii, A very 
Lene! small class. , 
-8. Ocranpria. Stam. 8. Ex. Vaccinium, Gale- 
nia, Cardiospermum, Erica. Plate lxxii, 

9. EnneAnpria. Stam. 9. Ex. Laurus, Rhewm, 
‘Butomus... Plate lxxii. A. very small class, 

10, Decanpria, Stam. 10. Ex. Ruta, Hydran- 
gea, Stellaria, Lychnis, Dianthus. Plate Ixxiii. 

11. Dopecanpria. Stam. 12 to 19. Ex. Asa- 
rum, Agrimonia, Reseda, Aponogeton, Glinus, Sem- 
pervivum., 

The twelfth and thirteenth classes consist of plants: 
bearing flowers that contain stamens unconnected 
with each other, but which are distinguished by their 
mode of attachment. Thus they stand ; ) 

12. IcosanpriA. Stamens 20 or more, inserted 
into the calyx, out of the sides of which they grow, 
commonly forming a kind of ring, as in the straw- 
berry, Fragaria vesca. This is truly a natural class. 
The insertion of the stamens into the calyx is a cer- 
tain proof that the fruit produced by the flower con- 
taining them is good and wholesome, whether it 
belong to this particular class or not. Ex. Cactus, 
Crategus, Pyrus, Rosa. Plate lxxiii. 

13. PotyanpriA. Stamens numerous, inserted In- 
to the receptacle, or base of the flower. Ex. Papa- 
ver, Paonia, Delphinium, Cimicifuga, Aquilegia, 
‘Trollius, Argemone. Plate lxxiii, 

The fourteenth and fifteenth classes are distinguish- 
ed by the number and the relative lengths of the 
stamens. 

14, Dipynamia. Stamens 4, of which two are 
long and two short. This is a natural class, and con- 
tains most of the labiate, ringent, and personate flow- 
ers. Ex. Glechoma, Galeopsis. P|. lxxui. No. 1 and 2. 

15. TeTRADYNAMIA. Stamens 6, of which four 
are long and two short. This is also a natural class, 
which contains all the cruciform flowers. Ex. Coch- 
learia, Cardamine. Plate lxxiv. 

The three next classes have their characters found- 
ed on the connexion between the stamens. 

16. Monapetruia. Stamens united by their fila- 
ments into one tube. Ex. Galaxia, Melochia, Aito- 
nia, Pelargonium, Geranium, Brownea, Pentapetes, 
Malva. Plate Ixxv. 

17. DiapELpHiA. Stamens united into two bun- 
dles, occasionally united at their bases, This class is 
natural, and consists of papilionaceous flowers. Ex. 
Monnteria, Fumaria, Polygala, Spariium. PI. lxxv. 

18. PoLyADELPHIA. Stamens united into many 
bundles. This is a very small class, and is closely 
allied to Icosanprta. Ex. Theobroma, Abroma, 

Cttrus, Hypericum. Plate Ixxiv. ; 

The nineteenth and twentieth classes are also dis- 
tinguished by the union of the stamens, though this 
is effected by means different from those employed in 
the three preceding classes, as we shall now discover. 
_ 19. SyncENEsIA. Stamens united by their anthers 
into a tube very seldom. They are also connected b 
their filaments. The flowers are compound, (Part I. 
Sect. ii. Art. 59.) and form a natural and numerous 
class. Ex. Scorzonera, Tussilago, Coreopsis, Ca- 
lendula, Gundelia, Plate \xxiv. 

20. Gywanpria. The stamens grow out of, or 
are united with, the pistil, either in the style or the 
germen. Ex. Orchis, Cypripedium, Salacia, Arise 
tolechia, Arum, Plate lxxiv, ; 


— ‘ + 


The three next classes.ate characterised by the're- Classifie 
lations which the male and female flowers bear to. 


tion. 
each other. is ay hays 


Q1..Monacta. ‘The stamens do not grow in the 


same flower with the pistils, but both kinds of flows 
ers are to be found on the same plant, as icated 
by the name. Ex. ‘Artocarpus, (Plate: Lem 


na, Typha, Urtica, Betula, (Plate lxxiv.) Amarans 

thus, Zizania, Guettarda, Quercus, Pinus, Bryonia, 

Andrachne.  * ta yy eres 

- 22, Diacta. Stamens and'pistils are not only in. 

separate flowers, but also. parate plants. Ex. 

Pandanus, Vallisneria, E: m, Myrica, Humulus, = 

Tamus, Populus, Mercurialis, Caricas Datisca, Rott= : 

lera, Cliffortia, Juniperus, Ruscus, Cluytia. Pl. Ixxiv. _) 
23. PotycamiA. This class esti considera vs 

he nsand. - 


ble variety of character.—Sometimes the 


pistils are in the same flowers, sometimes in different . 
flowers in the same plant, arid sometimes in flowers & 
in different plants. Ex. Atriplex, Fraxinus, Ficus. 4 
Plate Ixxv. aiing ase : 

The twenty-fourth class is the last of Linneus’s ¥ 
artificial system. $ 


24. Cryprocamia. Neither stamens nor pistils 
are distinctly visible. Ex. Asplenium, Bryum, Fu« 
cus, Agaricus. Plate lxxv. To this class Linneus 
referred the natural order of palms, which are now . 
found referable to the sixth, twenty-first, or twenty= 


~ second classes. 


See the General Explanation of the Phares at the 
end of the volume. i 


Sect. IT. 


Orders. ; 
The characters of the Orders of the thirteen first 9,4 
Classes of the Linnean System, are founded on the “a 
number of the pistils (Part I. Sect. ii. Art. 66.) 
_ 1. Monoeynta Pistil 1. 
2. Dieynia - 
3. TRIGYNIA 
4. TETRAGYNIA 
5. PENTAGYNIA 
6. HexaGynia 
Very rare. 
7. HePTAGYNIA | - Ws 
Still more rare than the preceding. 
8. OcTAGYNIA — - - 8. 
. Very rare. : 
9. ENNEAGYNIA - . & ; i 
Dr Smith states, that there is scarcely any known 
instance of this order. Y ve oat 
10. DECAGYNIA. - 6 ©4810; 
11. DopecaeyniA, about 12. 
12. PotyeynraA- ~ Many. 
The characters of the two orders of the four- 
teenth Class, are taken from the fruit. ; 
1. Gymnospermia. Having naked seeds, the 
number almost always four. | Plate Ixxili. No. 1. 
2. ANciosperMIA. Numerous seeds in a capsule, 
Plate Ixxiii. No. 2. 
The two orders of the fifteenth Class are also dis- 
tinguished by the fruit. “art 
1, Sizicutosa. Fruit contained in a round pod, 
or pouch, Plate Ixxiii. : 
2. Striquo$a,.. Fruit contained in a long pod. 
Cardamine. Plate lxxiv. 
The orders of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and - 
eighteenth Classes, are the number of the stamens. 


mn - a 


* — The orders. eenth are known by 
_ the interblendi e male, female, and herma- 
ite flowers and florets. = 

"1, Potyeamia mquais. Having perfect herma- 
phrodite Se { o 

2. PotwGamia ‘superrivua. Florets of the disc 
having s sand pistil, those of the radius hav- 
ing only a pistil, but the pods of all are perfect. 

8. PoryGamia FrustansA. The florets of the 
disc in this order are hermaphrodite, as 


in the ‘pre- 
ceding one: those of the radius either have an abor- 
-tive pistil, or none at all, 

4. PoLYGAMIA NECESSARIA. The male flowers in 
the disc, and the female ones in the, radius. 

5. PouyGamia secrecata. Where several flow- 
ers having united anthers, with a proper calyx, are 
included in one common calyx. ‘They may be either 
simple or compound. = 

6. MonoGamia. When simple flowers -have unit- 
ed anthers. 

Dr Smith has abolished this order entirely ; but as 
it occurs in the works of Linneus, we deem it right 
to introduce it in our account of the Linnzan System. 

The oorders of the twentieth, twenty-first, and 
twenty Classes, are founded on the number of 
the stam this we shall give some further ac- 
count in a summary of the whole. system. 

The orders of the twenty-third Class are founded 
on the same characters that distinguish some of the 
preceding classes, : oem 

1. Moneera. ‘“ Has flowers with stamens and 
pistils on the same plant ; with others, they have only 

istils, or only stamens, or perhaps all these three 

Finds of blossoms occur ; but whatever the different 
kinds may be, they are confined to one plant.” 
» 2, Diecra, “ Has the two or three kinds of 
flowers: on two separate plants.” ate, 
$. Trimera. ‘ Has them on three separate 
plants, of which the fig is the only real example ; 
= in that’ the structure of the flowers is alike in 
a Ng : 
The orders of the twenty-fourth Class are natural. 
Linnzus only constituted four; to this, another is 
“now added. : 

1. Firices, or Ferns. The leaves. of this order 
have the .fructification disposed occasionally on their 
backs, occasionally on their summits, and sometimes 
near the roots. Ex. Equisetum, Polypodium, Asple- 

nium. Pilate lxxv. 

2. Muses. Mosses. Are known by having sepa- 
rate leaves and a calyptra ( Part I. Sect. ii. Art. 67.) 
which bears the style; this calyptra often is cover- 
ed by a lid. ane Part I. Sect. ii. Art. 67.) 

Ex. Bryum, Hypnum, Mnium. Pilate Ixxv. 

$.* Hepatica. Liverworts. This order has the 
frond, that is to say, the leaf and stem’ united, the 
capsules of which open. by several valves through 
where the pollen is thrown. Ex. Jungermannia, 
Blasia, Riccia. , 

4. Aucm: Flags. The herb of this. order is also 
a frond, of a pulverulent or filamentous nature, hav- 
ing dry and fibrous branches. The fructification is 

imbedded in the disk or in the substance. Ex. 
Lichen, Fucus; Ulva, Conferva. Plate Ixxv. 
{ . 
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* It is proper to observe, that Linneus established four orders of the class Cryptogamia3 to these modern botanists have 
Miicgatiayedicl tomnezly conaticatedin:part OF the order Ales A 
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5. Funer. Mushrooms. This order consists of Classifica- 
those vegetables which have no leaves, and are com- 
osed of a fleshy, spongy, or coriaceous substance. 
he seed of these plants consists of roundish globules 
full of small giains ; and they are sometimes found: in 
the exterior, and sometimes in the interior of the 
plant. Ex. Agaricus, Phallus, Lycoperdon, Pi. ixxv. 


Secor. III. General View of Classification. 


Having exhibited the Classes and Orders of the General 
Liman system, in a detached and separate sketch ; view of 
we shall now proceed to give a compendious sketch of Classifica-_ 
both, according s their several relations, and our "°™* 
object will be best answered by a tabular view. 


Class I.. Monanprua. Orders. 1. Monocynra. 
Foreign Natural] Containing Scttaminew, so well 


Order, described by Mr Roscoe. 
British Examples, Salicornia..  Hippuris. 
2. Digynia. 
Foreign Example, Blitum. Plate lxxii. 
Class IT. Dranprta. Orders. 1. Monocynia. 
Foreign Example, Jasminie. 
British, Veronica. 
2. DiGgyNtA. 
British Example, Anthoxanthum. 
3. Tria@yNia. 
Foreign Example, Piper. 
Class III. Trtanprta. Orders. 1.Monoeyntra. 


British Example, Valeriana, Iris, &c. 


* 2, Dieynta. 


British Example, Graminee. 
3. TRIGYNIA. 
British Example, Eriocaulon. 


Orders. 1. Monoeynra,. 


Class IV. TerrAnpRIA. 
Proteaceae. 


Foreign Example, 


British Example, Plantago. 
2. Dicynia. 
British Example,. Cuscuta. 
8, Triaynta, 
Foreign Example,. Boscia. 
; 4.. TETRAGYNIA. 
British Example, Potamogeton. 


Orders. 1. Monocynra, 
Primula. Seah 


Class V. PENTANDRIA. 
British Examples, 


Lysimachia.Campanula. 
Plate Ixxii. 
2, Dieynta. 
British Examples, Chenopodium.  Genti- 


: . ana, 
__N. B. The remainder of this Order is chiefly com- 
posed of the umbelliferous plants. 
3. TRIGYNIA. 


British Example, Sambucus. 
_ 4, TerraGynia, 
British Example, ~ Parnassia. 
5. PENTAGYNIA. 
Foreign Example, Aralia. 
6. DecaeYNIA. 
Schefflera. 


Foreign Example. 
ut ee 7. Potyeynia. 
v GA 


w 
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Classifica- >. British Example, 
tion. 


Nee mas) Class VI. Hexaxnnra. 


British Example, 

Foreign Example, 
- British Example, 

Foreign Example, 


British Example, 


Class VII. Hepranprra. 
Foreign Example, - 


Foreign, Example, 5 
Foreign Example, 
Foreign Example, 


Class VIIT. Ocrannpnia. 


British Example, 
Exotic Example, 
Exotic Example, 


British Example, 


Class IX. ENNEANDRIA. 
Exotic Example, 


Exotic Example, 
British Example, 
Glass X. Decanprta. 
Foreign Example, 
British Example, 
British Example, 
Foreign Dyan, 
British Example, 


Exotic Example, 


Glass XI. DopEcAnpRIA. 


British Example, 
British Example, 
British Example, 
Exotic Example, 
Exotic Example, 
British Example, 
Foreign Example, 
Class XII. Icosanpria. 


Exotic Example, 
British Example, 


Ate & a.F 
nom vo & ip 


Myosurus. Pie ple et Ss — 
? rtis xam ‘ | 
pico STS ae 7 ) 8. TrieynrAs ee 
Foreign Example, - > Seswvium. ; 
2. Diéynta. j 
A, PENTAGYNIA. © 
3 a British Examples, ane ar Mespilus. é 
; : ~ vit . Potyeynia. 
a Aeareiaies British Examples, + Rosa. Pl. ixxiii. Rubus. 
5 apg ees Class XIII. Poryanprta. Ordena 3: Mdman vata! 
; eee - British Examples, Cistus. —Nymphea: 
: : 2. Dieynia. 
Orders. 1. Monoeynta. Exotic Example, Trichocarpus. 
Trientalis. Plate lxxii. 3. Trieynra. . 
2. Dieynia. British Example, Date ‘ 
Limeum. ; 4, TETRAGYNIA. a 
3. TETRAGYNIA. Exotic Example, pica : 
Saururus. 5. PENTAGYNIA. ne ‘ 
4. HepraGynia. British Example, Aquilegia. iS , 
Septas. 6. PoLYGyNIA, ‘ 
O : ei es British Examyle, Anemone. Ny 
Banton cre : Exotic Examples, Liriodendron. Magnolia. 
2. Pex sa Class XIV. Dipynamta. Orders. 1. GyMNoSPERMIA. 4 
3, Ts; enia Africana. British Examples, Mentha, Leonurus. | 
Poluno Chae 2. ANGIOSPERMIA. 
j Tercdnuis British Example, Orobanche. — 
Adoxa and Paris. Class XV. Perhanwnaeat Orders: SiuicuLosa. 
Orders, 1. MonoGyNrAa. British Example, Crambe. 
Laurus. ; 2. Sivieuosa.. ; 
2. Trigynta. British Example, Cardamine. PA, Ixxive 
Rheum. 


3. HexaGynra. 
Butomus umbellatus. 
Plate Ixxii. 


Orders. 
Ruta. 
2. Dicynta. 
Sazifraga. 


1. Monoeynta. 


3, TRIGYNIA. 


Arenaria. 

4, TETRAGYNIA. 
Micropetalon. 

5. PENTAGYNIA. 
Lychnis.. Plate lxxiii. 

6. DecaGynia. 
Phytolacca. 


Orders. 1. Monoeynta. 
Asarum. 
2. Digynia. 
Agrimonia. 
3. TRIGYNIA. 
Reseda. 
4. TETRAGYNIA. 
Calligonum. 
5. PENTAGYNIA, 
Glinus. 
6. DopecaGynia. 
Sempervivum tectorum. 
7. Pouyeynia, 
Gastonia. 


Orders. 
Myrtus. 
Proves 


1. Monocynia+ 


Class XVI. Monapebputa. 
_ Exotic Example, 


British Example, 
Exotic Example, 


Exotic Example, 


. HepranpRia. 


. OcTANDRIA, 


Orders 1. TRIANDRIAS 2 
Sisyrinchium. 3 


q 
“<4 


. PEXTANDRIAA * 


Erodium. 
Pelargonium. 


Pistria. 


.» DECANDRIA. 


British, Example, . Geranium. 
. ENDECANDRIA. & 
Exotic Example, Brownea. E 


Exotic Example, 


ontr Dn a fF &@ ND 


British Example, 


Class XVII. Diapenpuia. Orders. 1, PENTANDRIAs 


Exotic Example, 

Exotic Example, 
British Example, fi 
British Examples, . 

Class XVIII. Poivaber- 
PHIA. 

Exotic arm ss 
Foreign Example, 

Exotic Examples, 4 
British Example, 9 


. DopECANDRIA. 


Monsonia. 


. PoLYANDRIA. 


Althea. 


Monnieria. 
HEXANDRIA. | 
Saraca, > ; q 
OcTANDRIA, 
Polygala. 


DecanpRia. 
Vicia. Genista. 


Orders. . 
DRIA. na 
Theobroma. ek, a 
Dopecanpria. st 
Bubroma. 
IcosANDRIA. | 
Melaleuca. Citrus. 


PoLYANDRIA, 


Hypericum. ' 


7 - 
, . A 
’ 


dy Decay, 


British Example, 
* Foreign Examples, 
Foreign Examples, 


Class XX. Gynanpria. 


British Examples, 
British Example, 
Exotic Example, 
Exotic Example, 
Exotic Example, 
- British Example, 


Exotic Example, 


QUALIS. 

n. Bidens, 

SUPERPLUA. 

y ista, Bellis, 

3. P. rRUSTANEA. 
Centaurea. 

4. P. NECESSARIA. 
Arctotis. Guardiola, 

5. P. se@rEGATA. ; 
Stoebea, Siloxerus. 


ast Vy Bousapiite 

chis. Se 

2. Dian oh My 
Cypripedium. 

3. TRIANDRIA. 
Rhopium. 

4, ras RANDRIA, 

Vepenthes. 

5. Srorgeene A. 
Gluta? © 

6. HexanpRria. 
Aristolochia. 

7. OcTANDRIA. 
Cytinus. 

8. DEcANDRIA. 


“a Now supposed to have no existence, 


9. Dopecanpria. 


| ee 4 : oe 
Likewise supposed not existing. 


Dr Smith has also she 


out an example. 


Class X XI. -Moneacta. 


British Examples, 
Exotic Examples, 


EG 
"British Example, 
British Examples, 


British Examples, 
» Exotic Examples, 


British Examples, 
Exotic Examples, 
British Examples, 
British Example, 

Exotic Examples, 


Class XXII. Daemenas 
Exotic Examples, 


Exotic Example, 
British Example, 


British Example, 
Exotic Example, 


Exotic Examples, 
. British Examples, 


British Example, 


10. 
wn that this Order is with- 


. Orders. 


OLYANDRIA. 


Orders. 1. Monanpnrra. 
ZLannichellia. . Chara. 
Ariocarpus. Pl. lxxvi. 

Lilea. 

2. Dianpria, 

Lemna. 

. FRIANDRIA. 

Carex. .Sparganium. 

. TETRANDRIA. 

Litlovella. Buzxus, 

Empleurum. Morus. 

5. PENTANDRIA 
Amaranthus. Xanthium. 

6. Hexanprra. 

Zizania. Cocos. 

7. PoLYANDRIA. 

8. 

9. 


> 


Ceratophyllum. 
MoNnabDeELpuia. 

Pinus. 

GYNANDRIA. 
Andrachne. Hyphydra, 


1. Monanprra. 
Ascarina. Monimia. 

2. DiaANDRIA. 
Vallisneria, Pl. lxxiv. 


3. TRIANDRIA. 
_ Empetrum. 

Restio. Maba, 

4. TETRANDRIA. 
Trophis, Brucea, 
Viscum. - Myrica. 

5. PENTANDRIA, 
Humulus, 


1. PorycaMia &- 


Y. 


British Example, 
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6. Hexanpnia. 
Tamus. 

7. OCTANDRIA. ‘ 
Populus. Rhodiola. 

& ENNEANDRIA. 


tion, 


British Examples, 


British Examples, Mercurialis. Hydrocharis. 
: 9. DecANDRIA. 
Foreign Example, Carica. 
10. DopEcANDRIA. 
British Example, Stratiotes. 
11. Icosanpris, 
Foreign Example, Gelonium. 
12. Potyanpria, 
Foreign Example, Cliffortia. 


18. Monapetruia. 

_ Juniperus. . Taxus. 

14. GYNANDRIA. 
Cluytia. 


British Examples, 
Foreign Example, 


Class XXIII. Pory@amia. Orders. 1. Monacta. 
British Examples, Atriplex. Parietaria. 
2. Diecta. 
British Example, Fraxinus. 
3. Tricctra. 


Exotic Example, Ficus. 
Class XXIV. Cryprogamra. Orders. 1. Fitices; 
2. Musci. 
3. Hepatic. 
4. ALGA. 
5. Funer. 
See the article Cryprocamia, and Plate Ixxv: 


CHAP, If. 


Nartvurat Metsops. 


WE propose in this Chapter to exhibit the Natural Natural 
arrangements which have been proposed by Linnzus Methods. 
and Jussieu: And, in the first place, we shall give 
that of the former illustrious botanist. 


Sect. I. Natural Method of Linnaus. 
1, Palme. (Part IIT. Chap. i, Sect. 2.) Cryp-. Natural 


togamia. : ; 

2. Piperite. The flowers of this order are Linnaeus 
crowded into a close spike, as Piper, Arum, &c. 

5. Calmariav. 'To this order belong all the Grass- 
like plants, which differ from the true Grasses by x 
their unjointed stem, such as Typha, Sparganium, &c. 

4, Gramina. All the proper Grasses. 

5. Tripetaloidee. "These have either three petals, 
or the aint has three foliola, as in Juncus, Alisma, &c. 

6. Ensate. Lilies, whose leaves are ensiform or 
sword-shaped, .and their corolla, monopetalous, are 
of this order, as Iris, Gladiolus, &ce. 

7. Orchidee, whose roots are fleshy, but the 
flowers are either furnished with a spur or with a 
corolla of a singular construction. The filaments 
and style are united, and the germen is below the 
flower. 

8. Scitamine@ have a herbaceous stem, very broad 
leaves, a three-cornered, or at least a blunt-cornered 
germen, under a liliaceous corolla; as in Amomum, 
Canna, Musa, &c. 

gy. Spathacee, are Lilies, which have their flowers 
contained in a large ¢ tert as in Allium, Narcissus. 

10. Coronaria, Lilies that have no spatha, but 


Classifiea- 


Method of | 


Classifica- 
tion. 
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have a corolla;with six petals; as in Tulipa, 
thogalum, Bromelia. . we HF 

. 11. Sarmentacee, that have very weak stems and 
liliaceous flowers ; as Gloriosa, Smilax, Asparagus. 

12. Oleracew,; that have plain flowers, é. e. of no 
beauty, asin Blitum, Spinacia, Petiveria, Herniaria. 

13. Succulente, that have very thick fleshy leaves, 
as in Cactus; Mesembryanthemum. 

14. Gruinales, have a pentapetalous corolla, seve- 
ral pistils, and a long pointed capsule, as in Linwm. 

15. Inundate, grow under water with flowers of 
no beauty, as Hippuris, Zannichellia, Ruppia. 

16. Calyciflore, that have only a calyx, in which 
the stamina are inserted, as in Lleagnus, Osyris. 

17. Calycantheme. In these the*calyx is seated 
on the germen or grows to it, and ‘the flowers are 
very beautiful, as in Epilobium, Gaura, Oenothera, 

18. Bicornes, have the anthere furnished with two 
long straight points or horns, as in Ledum, Vaceini- 
um, Erica, Pyrola. i 

19. Hesperides, these have strong ever-green leaves, 
sweet-smelling flowers, and many stamina, as in Myr- 
tus, Psidium, Eugenia. ‘ 

20. Rotacew, bearing a wheel-shaped corolla, as in 
Anagallis, Lysimachia, Phlox. 

21. Precie, that have spacious flowers which ap- 
pear early in the spring, as Primula, Androsace. 

22. Caryophyllew, those having a monophyllous tu- 
bular calyx, a pentapetalous corolla, ten stamina, and 
long ungues to the petals, as Dianthus, Saponaria. 

23. Trihilate, these have a style with three stig- 
mata, and winged or inflated capsules, as Melia. 

24. Corydales. The flowers of these have either a 
spur, (calearata), or are of a singular form, as in 
Epimedium, Pinguicula. 

25. Putaminee, that bear fruit in a hard shell, as 
in Capparis, Morisonia. 

. 26. Multisilique, bearing many siliques, as in Pwo- 
aia, Trollius, Caltha. 

27. Rhoeada, that have a caducous calyx, anda 
capsule or silique, as in Argemone, Chelidonium. 

28. Luride, that have commonly a monopetalous 
corolla, a pericarpium and five stamina. ‘l’hey are 
endowed for the most part with poisonous or danger- 
ous qualities, as Datura, Solanum. 

29. Campanacee ; these have bell-shaped flowers, 
as the Campanula, Convolvulus. 

30. Contorte ; in these the corolla is twisted, or 


’ the stamina and pistils are covered with leaves resem- 


bling petals ; as in Nerium, Asclepias. 

$1. Veprecule, have a monophyllous calyx, co- 
loured like a corolla ; as in Dirca, Daphne. 

$2. Papilionacew ; these include the papilionace- 
ous flowers, as Vicia, Pisum, Phaseolus. 

33. Lomentacee ; these bear a legumen or lomen- 
tum, but not a papilionaceous flower; as Mimosa, 
Cassia, Ceratonia, Gleditschia. 

34, Cucurbitacew, whose fruit is a pepo or pump- 
kin, and in general they have united stamina, as in 
Cucumis, Bryonia, Passiflora. 

35. Senticose have a polypetalous corolla, and the 
fruit consists of a number of seeds, either naked or 
slightly covered. ‘'The leaves and. stems are. either 
hairy or prickly, as in Potentilla, Alchemilla, Rubus. 

36. Pomacee have many stamina inserted in’ the 
calyx, and a drupa or apple for fruit, as Sorbus. 

37. Columnifercee ; in these the stamina unite and 
form a long tube, as in’ Malva, Althea, Hibiscus. - 


nail 


~ 384, Tri in 7 -. Sn 
. Silig bearifig a silique oF silicle, as 
pi, Draba, Raphar ne ‘ 


40. Personate, ing a masked or 
flower, as in Antirrhinum. é 
41. Asperifolie; these have four naked seeds, a 


monopeti 


42. Verticillate ; these have labiated or ringent 
flowers, as Thymus, Monarda, Nepeta. = 

43. Dumose ; these are shrubby plants, and their 
stem is furnished with a soft medu ith; their 
flowers are small, the petals with four or five lacinie, 
as in Viburnum, Rhamnus, Euonymus. * 


44. Sepiarie ; shrubs, commonly with a tubular - 


and laciniated corolla, and a few stamina, in general 
only two, as in Syringa, Ligustrum, Jasminum, ~~ 
45. Umbellaie, bearing an umbel of a 
pentapetalous corolla, five stamina, two styles, and 
two naked seeds; as in Apium, Pastinaca, Daucus, 
46. Hederacew; these have a quinquefid corolla, 
five or ten stamina, and fruit like a berry, on a com~ 
pound racemus; as in Hedera, Panaz, Vitis, Cissus. 
4:7. Stellate ; these have a quadrifid corolla, four: 
stamina, and two naked seeds. The leaves are com- 
monly yerticillated; as in Galium, A. oh 
48. Aggregate ; these appear liké compound 
flowers, but have no united anther; as. josa. 
49. Composite ; this order contains all the co} 
pound flowers, ee 
50. Amentacee; this contains those plants whose 
fruit is a catkin. 
51. Contfere ; this contains those that bear a 
strobilus ; as Pinus, Juniperus, &c. ont 
52. Coadunate ; those which bear several berries 
or similar fruit united in one, as in Annona Uvaria. 
53. Scabride, that bear rough leaves and flowers 
of no beauty, as Ficus, Urtica, Parietaria, Cline 
54. Miscellanew ; to this order belong, all those 
plants which cannot be referred to one or other of 
the foregoing. ’ 


55. Filices. a p. 
= yee Part III. Chap. i. Sect. 2. Pl. re . 
58. Fungi. ‘ 


Sor. Il. Natural Method of Jussieu. 


The illustrious Anthony Laureies De Jussieu, has Natura 
given the most perfect natural method that has hither- M 
to appeared ; we shall therefore give such a sketch of‘ ba 


it as our plan will allow. RB 

This philosopher contends for three great and 
principal divisions among plants, founded on the 
form of the embryo. Those are called AcoTyLEpons, 
when the seeds are destitute of lobes, such as theClass 
Cryptogamia ; those are named Monocorynepons, 
that have only one’ lobe; and, last of all, those are 
named DicoryLEpens that have two lobes. : 

The first division contains only one Class, which 
is divided into six orders. 1. Fungi. 2. ees 
Hepatice. 4. °Musci. 5, Filices. 6. Natades. 
These orders contain the whole of the Cryptogamia 
of Linneus. 

The second great division is composed of three 
Classes, the first of which (Monocotyledones. Sta 


mina hypogyna) is divided into. four orders. 1... 


a ‘ a 


: 


us corolla, five stamina, and rough leaves, 
_as in Echium, Syinphytum, Anchusa. ae 


a 


ene 


a 


d 


~pp A ‘ Se : 
e third Class (Monocotyledones, Stamina .epi- 
t) is divided into four orders, 1. Muse. 2. 
» . Canne. 3. Orchidece. 4, Hydrocharides. 

The last great division, that of Dicory.epons, 
is divided into eleven classes. * : 


Class 1. Puant2 Dicovyamiiiixs AreTALaZ, Sta- 
mina ,* which contains only one order, 
ARISTOLOCHLE.- 

~ Class II. Pxuanra Dicorytepones APETALZ. 


1. Eleagni. Char. ‘The stamens are at the sum- 
mit of the tube of the calyx. The germen exterior. 
Ex. Thesium. El i ies 

2. Thymelew. Char. Stamens at the superior 
part of the tube. Germen superior. Ex. Daphne. 

3. Protee. Char. Stamens inserted in the lacinie 
_ of the calyx. Germen superior. No albumen. Ex. 

- Protea. Banksia. 

4, Lauri. Char. Stamens at the base of the 
calyx. Germen superior. Ex. Laurus. Myristica. 

5. eye har. Stamens at the base of the 
calyx. Germen superior. Farinaceous alburhen sur- 
rounding the embryo. Ex. Polygonum. Rumer. 


6. Atri har. Stamens at the base of the 
calyx. Albumen surrounded by the embryo. Ex, 
Rivinia. Galenia.’ Salsola. is. 


Class Ill, Pranrz Dicory:epones PETAL. 
Stamina hypogyna. In this class there are four 
_ orders. » 

“Q. Amaranthi. Char. Calyx divided and sur- 

rounded with scales at the base. The circle enclo- 

ing farinaceous'albumen. Ex. Blitum. Plate Ixxii. 

_ 2. Plantagines.. Char. Tube petal-like, mono- 


lous, and elongated. The corcle enveloped by 
ny. albumen. Ex. Plantago. . Littorella. 


. Nyctagines.. Calyx tubular, petal-shaped, some-. 


times surrounded.by a second calyx. Albumen sur- 
rounded by the corcle.. Ex. Nyctago. Boerhaavia. 

4. Plumbagines. Char.» A calyx and a corolla. 
Farinaceous albumen surrounding the corcle. Ex. 
Plumbago. Statice. 


‘Crass IV. Pranrx Dicotryitepones Mownorr- 


Tate. Corolla h a. ‘This class contains 
fifteen orders. ol : 


1, Lysimachie. Char. Corollaregular. Stamiens 
commonly: five, equal in number, and opposite to the 
lobes of the corolla, Fruit unilocular, polyspermous. 
Ex. Centunculus, Androsace. Primula. 
2. Pedicularis. Char., Corolla irregular. Stamens 
didynamous. Fruit biloeular. Ex. Polygala. 
. $.Aeanthi, Char, Corollairregular. Capsule bi- 
cular, many-seeded, and bivalved, Ex. Acanthus, 
4, inee. Char, Corolla regular. Two sta- 


_ diate. 


~ selass contains three orders. © 
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5. Vitices. Char. Stamens didynamous, Fruit com- 
monly a fleshy pericarp. Ex. Viter. Verbena, 

6. Labiate, Char. Corolla irregular. Seed-vessel 
four-cleft, four naked seeds fixed on the receptacle at 
the base of the calyx. Ex. Salvia. Ajuga. Mentha. 

“7. Scrophularie. Char. Corolla irregular. Stamens 
didynamous, Capsule bilocular. Albumen fleshy. 
Ex. Scrophularia, Digitalis. Boa. Besleria. + 

8.’ Solanew. Char. Five stamens. Albumen fleshy. 
Ex. Datura. Atropa, Bontia. 


9. Borraginea. Char. Corolla regular. Five sta-_ 


mens. Germen four-lobed. Ex. Pu/monaria. 

10. Convolvuli.. Char. Corolla regular. Five sta- 
mens. Fruit capsular. Ex. Convolvulus. Cressa. 

11. Polemonia. 
trilocular. Ex. Polemoneum. Phlox. Cobwa. 

12. Bignonie. *Char. Corolla irregular. Capsule 
bilocular. No albumen. Ex. Bignonia. Sesamum. 

13. Gentiane. Char. Corolla regular, capsular, 
unilocular, or bilocular. -Ex. Gentiana. . Exacum. 

14, Apocinee. Char. Corolla'regular. Five: sta- 
mens. ‘TI'wo seed vessels. Ex. Vinca. Nerium. 

15. Sapote. Char. Corolla regular. Drupa mul- 
tilocular. Seeds large, hard, and having a lateral 
scar. Ex. Sapota. Jacquinia. Mimusops. 


Crass V. Puantrs® Dicoryiepones Monoreras. 
Corolla perigyna. This class is divided into four 
orders. 


1. Guaiacane. Char. Fruit multilocular. - Ex. 
Styrax. Diospyros. Royena. 

2. Rhododendra, Char. Fruit multilocular. Cells 
containing one seed. Ex. Rhododendrum. Ledum. 

8. Erice. Char. Fruit multilocular, and many- 
seeded. Ex. Erica. Epacris. Vaccinium. : 

4. Campanulacee. Char. Fruit multilocular, open- 
ing by holes situated at the apex of the leaf, or on the 
sides. _ Cells containing many seeds. Ex. Campa- 
nula, Roella. Scevola. Lobelia. 


Crass VI. Poanta Dicorytepones MonopeTaL. 
Corolla epigyna. Anthere connate, ‘This class 
contains three orders. 


1. Chichoracew. Char, Florets ligulate and her- 
maphrodite. Ex. Leontodon. Lampsana. Pictis. 
2. Cinarocephale. Char. Flowers composed of 
florets, which are occasionally hermaphrodite, occas 
sionally intermixed with neuter or female florets. 

Ex. Carlina. Carduus. Calcitrapa. 
Bi C, oe aha Char. Flowers ligulate or ra- 
x. Calendula. Aster, Anthemis. , Bidens. 


Cuass VII. Poant# Dicoryiepones Monorr- 
rata. Corolla epigyna. Anthera distincta. This 


1. Dipsacew. Char. A single seed surrounded by 
the inner: calyx.. Albumen fleshy, Ex. Dipsacus. 

2, Rubiacew, Char. Two naked seeds, or a pe- 
ricarp containing one or more cells, Ex, Asperula. 

38. Caprifolia.. Char. Pericarp, having one or more 


at ae iY “ 
* The terms perigyna, epigyna, and hypogyna, are derived from the Greek. The derivations will be sufficiently explanatory 


of their import. Peri 


igyna, from wig:, around, and yo, female, or, as it here means, the pistil; so that perigynovs stamens 


mean nothing more than that the stamens are placed around the pistil, Epigyna, from «9:, upon, and yv7, female, which im- 


plies the insertion of the staniens on the pistil. 


” 


Hypogyna, from vxre, under; and yun, female, thereby meaning the insertion 
ofthe stamens under the germen, or the receptacle of the pisti f : eta t 3 


mens. Capsule bilocular. Ex. Fraxinus. Ligustrum, Classifica- 


fir: 


Char. Corolla regular. Capsule . 


tion 


4 
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ofa fleshy albumen. Ex. Lonicera. Viscum. Hedera. 


Crass VIII. Puxanr# Dicoryiepones Potyre- 
TaLm. Stamina epigyna. In this class there are 
only two orders. 


‘1. Aralie. Char. The seeds are inclosed in a pe- 
ricarp. Ex. Aralia. _Panax. Gastonia. 

2. Umbellifere. Char. Two seeds naked. © Ex. 
Apium. Cicuta, Crithmum.  Astrantia, 


Crass [X. . Prantra Dicoryteponrs Potyre- 
TALE. Stamina hypogyna. This class contains 
twenty-two orders. 4 


1. Ranuneulacew. Char. Many seed vessels. Al- 
bumen corneous. Ex. Anemone. Frollius. Actea. 

2. Papaveracee. Char. One seed vessel. Corcle, 
having cylindrical lobes, Ex. Papaver, Fumaria. 

3. Cruciferae. Char. One seed vessel. No albu- 
men. Ex. Sinapis. Brassica. Lunaria. 

4, Capparides. Char. One seed vessel. 
drical lobes. Ex. Cadaba. Cleome. Reseda. 

5. Sapindz. Char. One seed vessel. No albumen, 
Lobes bent back. Ex. Sapindus. Cardiospermum. 

6. Acera. Char. Germen simple or three-lobed. 
No albumen. Straight lobes. Ex. Zsculus. Acer. 

7. Malpighia. Char, Considered the same as the 
preceding order by Ventenat and some others. 

8. Hyperica. Char. Germen simple. Corcle na- 
ked. Ex. Hypericum. Ascyrum. 

9. Gutifere.. Chat. Germen simple. No albu- 
men. Lobes coriaceous, plain. Ex. Clusia. Rheedia. 

10. Aurantia. Char. Seed. vessel simple. No al- 
bumen. Plain fleshy lobes, Ex. Fissilia. Citrus. Thea, 

11. Melia. Char. Germen simple. No albumen. 
Corcle sometimes curved. Ex. Turrea. Melia. 

12. Vitis. Char. Germen simple. No albumen. 
Embryo straight. Lobes plain. Ex. Vitis. Cissus. 

13. Gerania. ‘Char. Germen simple. No albu- 
amen. KRadicle a little bent. Lobes reflected. Ex. 
Geranium. Oxalis. Tropeolum. Balsamina. 

14. Malvacee. Char. Germen simple. Lobes 
bent on the radicle. Leaves alternate, having stipules. 
Ex. Palava. Malva. Hibiseus. Adansonia. Abroma. 

“15. Magnolia. Char. Many seed vessels. Albu- 
men fleshy. Corcle at the base of the albumen. Ex. 
Magnolia. Liriodendrum. Dillenia, 

16. Anone. Char. Many seed vessels. 
at the umbilicus. Ex. Anona. 

17. Menitsperma. Char. Many seed vessels. Two 


Cylin- 


Corcle 


cells. Corcle at the summit of the albumen. Ex. 
Menispermum. Cissampelos. 
18. Berberides. Char. Germen one. Corcle 


straight. Lobes planes, Ex. Epimedium. Hamamelis, 

19. Tiliacea. Char. Germen simple. Albumen 
fleshy. Corcle sometimes a little bent. Lobes plane. 
Ex. Hermannia. Tilia. Bizxa. 

20. Cisti.. Char. Germen simple. Albumen fleshy. 
Radicle bent on the lobes, or the corcle spiral. Ex. 
Cistus. Helianthemum. 

21. Rubacew. Char. Germen simple. Sometimes 
no albumen. Corcle straight. Lobes foliaceous. 
Ex. Fagonia. Ruta, Empleurum. 

22. Caryophyllee. Char. Germen simple. . Corcle 
bent. Farinaceous, albumen in the middle. Ex. Ca- 


ryophyllus, Holosteum. Bufonia, Alsine. Dianthus. . 


ia & 2S, 


Classifica- cells, Corcle situated in a small cavity at the@pex Cuass X. PLanta# Dicoty 
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8 PoLyPETALE. Clas 


Stanina perigyna. In tilis class there are thirt ui 
orders. 
1. Sempervive. r) Albumen fleshy. 


straight. Ex. Rhodiola. Sempervivum, Se 

2. Saxifrage. Char. Germen simple. Albumen 
fleshy. Corcle straight. Ex. Sazifraga. Adoxa. 

8. Cacti. Char. No albumen. Corcle bent. Ex. 
Cactus. Ribes. 

4. Portulacee. ; Char. Farinaceous, pine in 
the middle. Corcle,bent or fing-shapéd.. Corolla at 
the base of the calyx.) Ex. tte Aa 

5. Ficoide, Char. Albumen, central or lateral. 
Corolla mserted at the summit of the calyx. Ex. 
Glinus. J bryanthemum. 

6. Onagre. Char. No albumen. Corcle straight. 
Stamens determinate. Ex. Epilobiwm. Fuchsia, Aizoon. 

7. Myrti. Char. No aibumen, Corcle straight. 
Stamens indeterminate. Petals determinate. (Ke 
Myrtus. ~Melaleuca. — - 

8. Melastome. Char..No albumen. Corcle bent. 
Stamens determinate and double the number of petals, 
Ex. Melastoma.  Osbeckia. 


9. Salicaria. Char, No’albumen. Corcle straight. 
Ex. Lythrum. Peplis. 
10. 


osacee. Char. No albumen. Corcle straight. 
Stamens indeterminate. Ex, Rosa, Pl, Ixxiit. Rubus 

11. Leguminose. Char. Corolla sometimes papi- 
lionaceous. No albumen. Corcle sometimes bent. 
Ex. Mimosa. Moringa. Bauhinia. Lotus. 

12. Terebintace. Char. No albumen. Corcle bent. 
Corolla regular. Petals inserted at the base of the 
calyx. Ex. Rhus. Cneorum. Juglans. 

13. Rhamni’ Char. Albumen fleshy. “ Corcle 
straight. Germen simple. Ex. Zuonymus. Ilex. 


Crass XJ. Pranra Dicorynepones APETAL®. 
Stamina idiogyna. In this class, which is the last 
ef M. De Jussicu’s method, there are five orders. , . 


1. Euphorbie. Char. Fruit formed of two or more 
ods. Albymen fleshy. Cotyledons plane. Ex. 
Mereapiale Buxus. Croton. 2 
2. Cucurbitacee. Char. The bark of the berry 
usually hard. Ex. Bryonia. Cucumis. Melothr 
3. Vrtice. Char. Flowers distinct, or collected in 
a common involucre. Fruit various. No albumen. 
Ex. Ficus. Artocarpus. Pl. lxxvi. Humulus. Piper. 
4. Amentacee. Char. Flowers disposed in catkinse 
Ex. Ulmus. Salix. Quercus. Corylus. 
5. Conifere. Char. Fruit in the form of a cones. 
Cotyledons cylindrical. Ex, Taaus. Pinus. Abies. 
Such is the outline of M. Jussieu’s method, with 
some of the improvements suggested by Ventenat; 
the original arrangement and nomenclature being still 
retained. Our limits preclude us from pointing out’ 
the alterations which have been introduced, or, indeed, 
of detailing, as fully as might have been expected, 
the particular views of Brown and Ventenat. 
Classification is treated of in Linnei Philosophia 
Botanica et Fundamenta Botanica; Genera Planta-. 
rum, Auctore Jussieu; Flore Francoise par L ‘ 
et Decandolle ; Physiologie Vegétale, par Gerardin, © 
Traité d’ Anatomie et de Physiologie Vegetale, par 
M. Mirbel; Willdenow’s Introduction, and Smith’s 
Introduction; Brown’s Prodromus Flore Nove Hol-. 
landic et Insule Van Diemen 1810, See also the 


article Jussizu.  (c. mM.) 


i i i 
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Orver I. Mownoaynta. 


‘ ) Secr. I. Scitaminea, or Spicy Plants, the Ger- 
men being inferior, and one or three celled. 
12, Kanprerta. Cal. obsoletus. Cor. 6-partita: 
laciniis tribus majoribus patolis, unica bipartita. 
Stigma bilamellatum. ' 
' J. Galanga. India. Peren. 
2. Rotun India. Peren. 
*3. Angustifolia.) Roscoe, Linn. Trans. ix. p. 
* 4. Ovala. 


$51. 

3. Renzatmia. Cor. trifida. Nectar. oblongum. 
Cal.A-phyllus in 2 seu $ dentes irregulares rumpens. 
Anth. sessilis, nectario opposita. Bacca carnosa. 

1, Exaltata. Surinam. Shrub. Thisis a tree 
about 20 feet high. Its leaves are lanceolate, 
and 5 or 6 feet long. See Uster’s Neue Bot. 
Ann. iii. p. 131. 


sula, trilocularis, coriacea, inflata, subglobosa. Ca- 
yx spathiformis campanulatus ‘bifidus. 
1. Allughas. Ceylon. Peren. Red flowers. 
2. Alba. China. Peren. White flowers. 
3. Chinensis. China. Peren. Yellowish flowers. 
; 4. Aquatica. India. Peren. Reddish flowers. 
*5. Cerulea. New Holland. See Brown’s Prodr. 
p- 807. ; 
~ Mr Roscoe, (Linn. Trans. viii. p. $46,) 
makes HetrtentAa species of Alpinia; but 
Mr Brown has shewn that it differs from: it 
in the filament not being produced beyond the 
anthera, and in the texture of the edpsule. 
The generic character given by Mr 
is, Perianthit limbus interior unilabiatus, basi 
‘utrinque denticulo auctus. Filamentum li- 
‘neare ultra antheram ae So gr productum, 


rown ~ 


According to Dr Smith, Renealmia is a species 
ons of Alpinia. See Exot. Bot.ii. p. 93. Hence 
- * Mr R. Brown, Prodromus, &c. p. 591, has . 

- established a new genus under this name. See 
Class III. 
2, Hetrenia.° Cor. Limbus duplex, exterior sub- 
trifidus.” Nectar: diphyllum vel bifidum. CGap- 
ome 
~ 
: 4 
p a lobulo brevissimo, rotundato, integro yel bi- 
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THE 
GENERA AND SPECIES OF PLANTS, - 
ay ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 


THE LINNEAN SYSTEM. 


CLASS I. MONANDRIA. 


lobo.  Capsula crustacea. Seméina ariliata. Class 1. 
Inflorescentia paniculata vellaxe racemosa,cau- Monan- 
lem terminans. dria. 
6. Hepycuium. Cal. 1-phyllus rumpens. © Cor. tu. <7 
bus longissimus, limbus duplex 3-partitus. ect. 
2-phyllum. 
1. Coronarium. © India. 
high. 
11. Curcuma. Cal. bifidus. Cor.-4-partita. Nect. 
3-lobum. Anth. basi bicalcarata. 


Peren. 2 or 3 feet 


1. Rotunda. India. Peren. 
2. Longa. India. “Peren. 
* 3. Montana. See Roxb. Pl. Corom. 2. Tab. 
151. 
Species 1. belongs to KamprertA, according te 
Roscoe. 


5. Hornsteptia. Cal. bifidus. ‘Corolla@i tubus lon- 
us filiformis limbus duplex: exterior 3-partitus. 
ect. tubulosum. Capsula trilocularis oblonga. 

1. Scyphus. In the groves near the: foot of _ 
mountains near Malacca. Peren. 

2. Leonurus. In the thickest woods of Malac+ 
ca, Peren. ‘ 

8. Anpinta. Cal. 3-dentatus xqualis tubulosus. 

_ Cor. 3-partita xqualis. \ Nect. 2-labiatum : labio 
inferiore patente. , 
1. Racemosa. In the low woods, at the bottom 
‘of the mountains of the warm regions of Ame- 
rica. Peren. 
2. Galanga. East Indies.’ “Peren. 
3. Comosa. Caraccas. Peren. 
4. Occidentalis. Woods of Jamaica and St Do- 
mingo. Peren. 
*5. Calcarata. Fast Indies. Peren. 

"#6. Maculata? Roscoe, Linn. Trans. viil. 347. 
See RENEALMIA. 

4, Amomum. Cal. $-fidus, inequalis, cylindticus, 
Cor, $-partita, inequalis, patens. Nectar. 2-labia- 
tum, erectiusculum. 

1. Zingiber.’ East Indies and Jamaica. Peren, 


2. Zerumbet. India. Peren. 
8. Zedoaria. India. Peren. 


4. Sylvestre. Woods of Jamaica. Peren. 
_ 5. Mioga. Near Nagasaki, in Japan, Peren. 
’ & 


Class I. 
Monan- 
dria. 
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6. Angustifolium. In the marshes of Madagas- 
car. Peren. >» 
7. Cardamomum. In the shady parts at the 


roots of the mountains in India. Peren. 
8. Villosum. In the wet mountainous parts of 
India. Peren. ; 
9. Echinatum. Shady woods of India. Peren. 
10. Repens. In'thé mountains of Gate in Mala- 
bar. Peven. 
11. Granum Paradisi.. At the roots of moun- 
tains in Madagascar, Guinea, Ceylon. Peren. 
*12. Afzelii. Sierra Leone. Peren. 
*13. Racemosum. Woods of Peru. Peren. 
*14. Thyrsoideum. Woods of Peru. Peren. 
*15. Uliginosum. Roscoe, Linn. Trans. viii. 353. 
For species 13, 14, see Ruiz et Pavon Flor. Pe- 
ruv. et Chil. i. p. 2. Species 9 is made a spe- 
cies of Costus by Persoon. Species 3 is made 
a species of Curcuma by Roscoe. 

7. Costus. Cal, 3-fidus gibbus. Cor. 3-partita, 
ringens. Nectar, 2-labiatum : labio inferiore max- 
imo 3 lobo. 

1. Arabicus. Inthe warmer parts of America, 
and the East and West Indies. Perens 
2. Spicatus. On the banks of torrents in the 
mountainous parts of the Caribbean Isles, and 
also in Brazil. Peren. 
8. Speciosus. In the East Indies. Perem 
*4, Scaber. Woods of Peru. Peren. 
*5. Levis. Woods of Peru. Peren. 
*6. Argenteus. Woods of Peru. Peren. 
*7, Zerumbet.. China. Peren. 
*8, Spiralis. Jacquin, Hort. Schonb. y.i. Tab. 1. 
Yor species 4, 5, 6, see Flor. Peruv. i. p. 2, 3. 
Species 7, see Wendland, Sertum Hannove- 
ranum, Fasc. iv. p. 8. Species 8, see Roscoe, 
Linn. Trans. viii. ps 350. 

10. Marana. Cal. $-phyllus. Cor. 3-fida. Nect. 
Speen, lacinia tertia superiore latere antheri- 
era. ; 

1. Arundinacea. In the warm parts of Ameri- 


ca. Peren. 
2. Tonchat. In the woods of India and Cochin- 
china. Shrub. 
3. Malaccensis. In Malacca. Peren. 
4. Comosa. Ja Surinam. Peren. (Perhaps a 
new genus. ) 
* 5. Capitata. Peru. Peren.} See Flor. Peruv. 
*6. Lateralis. Peru. Peren.§ i. p. 3. t. 8. 


*7. Lutea. Jacq. Ic: Rar, v. ii. Tab. 101. 
*8. Sylvatica. Bot. Gard. Liverpool. 

Species 7, 8, see Roscoe, Linn. Trans, viii. p- 
340. Species 3 is ranked under Alpinia by 
Roscoe. 

1. Canna. Cor. 6-partita, erecta. Nect. 2-parti- 
tum, revolutum. Stylus lanceolatus, corolle ad- 
natus., Cal. 3-phyllus. ‘ 

1. Indica. Asia, Africa, and America, between 
the tropics, Peren. 

2. Angustifolia. In America between the tro- 
pics, in wet and shady places. Peren. 

3. Glauca. Carolina, in wet places. Peren. 

4, Juncea. China. Peren. 

*5. Lutea. Bot. Gard. Liverpool. 
*6. Coccinea. Curt. Bol. Mag. Tab. 454. 


. 


‘ANY. 
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* 7, Patens. Aiton, Hort. Kew. Peren. e ‘Ge 
*8, Flaccida. South Carolina. Peren, ~ Mor 
*9, Paniculata. Peru. Peren. ie ari 
* 10. Tridiflora. Peru. Peren. ieee 
Species 9, 10, see Ruiz et Pavon, Flor. Peru. 
et Chil. p. 1.5; and Persoon, Synopsis, p. 1. 
Species 5, 6, 7, 8, see Roscoe, Linn, Trans, 

+ vol, viii. p. 338... 

14. Purystum. Cal. 3-phyllus. Petala, 3 equa- 
lia tubo nectarii adnata. Nectarium 1-phyllum, 
tubo filiformi, limbo, 4-partito. Caps. 3-locul. 

jtatum. Inthe shady and wet 


Nuces 3. 
iG arts of 
. Malabar, Cochinchina, and China, Per E 
18. Tuatia. Cor. 5-petala: duo interiora minora. 
Nectar, lanceolatum concavum. Drupa nuce uni- 
loculari.. Cad. triphyllus. 
, i. Geniculata.. South America. Peren. 
- 2. Canneéformis. In Mallicollo, in the New 


Hebrides. Peren. 
*8, Dealbata. South Carolina. _Peren. 
9. Myrosma. Corolla 5-partita itregularis. Cal. 


duplex, exterior 3-phyllus, interior 3-partit. Caps. 
$-gond Sfocdl. polyspert i 
+: Ciannenformntls Shrub, 


Secr. IL. The Germen inferior and four-celled. 


18. Lopezia. Cal. 4-phyllus. Cor. 5-petala inequa- 
lis. Caps. 4-locul. 4-valvis polysperma. 
1. Mexicana, or Racemosa. exico, Ann. 
* 2. Coronata. Mexico. Ann 


n Surinam. 


Secr. III. The Germen superior. 


15. Puizvnrem. Spatha Iflora: Cali 0. Cor. 
4-petala irregularis. Caps, 3-locul. polysperma. 


-]. Lanuginosum. In the wet grounds of Co- 
chinchina and New South Wales. Perex. 
See Brown’s 


*2. Pygmaum. New Holland. 
Bidironte, p» 264. a 
16. Cuctriaria. Cal. 4-partitus. Cor. 4-petale 
inequalis calearata. Filamenium petaliforme. An- 
thera loculis discretis ! a 
1. Excelsa. In the woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
17. QuateA. Cal. 4-partitus. Cor. dipetala. 
Bacca ? : . 
1. Rosea. Inthe woods of Guiana. “Shrud. 
2. Cerulead. Inthe woods of Guiana. Shrud 
19. Usrrria. Cal. 4-dentatus: lacitia uniea reli- 
quis multo majore. Cor. infundibuliformis 4-den- 
tata. Caps. 1. locul. 2-sperma. Semina arillata. 
1. Guineensis. Guinea. Shrub. 
The Usteria of Cavanilles belongs to the class 
Didynamia, and is called Maurandia by Jac- 
quin. 


Skcr. IV. Monosperma, or with one Seed. — 


20. Borruaavia. Cal. margo integerrimus. Cor. 
1-petala, campanulata, plicata. Sem. 1 nudum, in- 
ferum. (Stam. 1 s. 2. : 

1. Erecta.. Vera Cruz, Jamaica, East Indies. . 
Peren. 


polysperra. oe 


bd 


™~ 
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2, Adseendens. Guinea. 
3: Diffuse. “Warm parts of America and East 
_Peren. 


6. Scandens. Coast of Jamaica, and other West 
India Islands, Shrud. 

7. Eacelsa, Very like the preceding. Shrub. 

8. Repanda. China and India. 

9. Cherophylloides. Province of Chaneay in 
Peru. dna, 

10. Repens.. Nubia, between Mocho and Tan- 
s. Peren, 
etl | Pe | ifolia. 
12. Tetrandria. 
*13, Mutabilis. New Holland. 
* 14. Pubescens. New Holland. © 

See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 422. 

The plants of this genus have sometimes 1, 2, 3, 
4,and 10 stamina. Persoon (Synopsis, p. 36.) 
ranks them ia the class TRIANDRIA. 

{ 23. Hierunts. Cal. margo bilobus. Peta/a nulla. 
Stigma simplex. Sem. 1. 
Vulgaris. Springs, ditches, andilakes of Eu- 
rope. Peren, + 
g: Tetraphylta, or Maritima. Sea coasts of 
Sweden and Finland about Abo. Peren. 
22. Sarsconnia. .Calya ventriculosus, integer. Pe- 
talaQ. Sem. 1. 
‘1. Herbacea. Britain, sea coasts’ of Europe, 
and in Virginia. Ann. 
2, Perennans. Siberia at Jaik. .Peren. 
8. Fruticosa. Shores.of Europe. .Shrud. 


Society Isles, 


"9. Caspica. Caspian Sea and Media. Shrub. 


= dand, and Van Diemen’s Island. 
#11. al New Holland and Van Diemen’s 


Species 10, 11, see Willdenow, Nov. Act. Soc. 
. sBerol. ii,.and Brown’s Prodromus, p. 410. 

21. Potiicuia. Cal. 1-phyllus 5-dentatus. Cor. 
0. Sem. 1. Recept. Squame baceate, fructus 
. -sincludentes. ; 


2d Miruninarea, . fecept. multiflorum 4-fidum, 


Orpen I. Monocynta. 


Yonera. . - 
1. Zuzmer. Anthera duplex. Filam. extra anthe- 


on apice subulatium, sulcatum. ( Ros- 
C08. : wie 
1. Officinale. East Indies. Peren, 

2. Zerumbet. East,Indies. Peren. 

3. Mioga. Japan, Peren. 


.* 


BOTANY. - 


Indies. 
4. Hirsuta. ‘Dry and sandy parts of Jamaica. 
» Peren. , a | : 
5. Plumbaginea. Spain, at the bottom of moun- 
tains. Peren. 


. 4, Strobilacea, Salt banks of the.Caspian Sea. .. 


Shrud. ¥ 
5. Virginica.. Virginia. 
6. Arabica. Arabe. Shrub. 
7. Foliata. Siberia. Shrub. 
8. A icaulis. Banks of the lake Bardo, in’ 
Tunis. Shrub. : 


*10. Indica. Shore near Tranquebar, New Hol-_. 


1, Campestris.. Cape of Good Hope. Bien. , 


"NEW GENERA. 


$3 
Cal. 0. Cor. 0. Semina solitaria receptaculo car- Class t. 
noso immersa. ae og 
1. Quadrifida. Islands of Madagascar, Mauri- sind 
tius, Si asta Shrub, : — 
. Ornper II. Dieynss. 
Secr. V. Plants. 
25. Lactstema., Cal. amenti squama Cor. 4-par-' 
tita. Filamentum bifidum. Bacca_pedicellata 
monosperma. -~ 
1. Myricoides. In the mountains of Jamaica, 
aaa at Surinam. Shrub. 
Persoon ranks this genus in the order Monogynia. 
Synops. p. 5. 
26. CorispenmuMm. Cal. 0. Petala-2. Sem. 1. 
ovale, nudum. 
1, Hyssopifolium. Wolga in Tartary, Gillav 
in Russia, and at Montpellier. Ann, : 
2. Squarrosum. Tartary, in the deserts of the 
Cossacs. Anz. 
*3. Orientale. In the East. See Lamarck, J/- 
ustrat. des genres, No. xliv. 
$27. Caxorpricue. Cal. 0. Petala 2. Caps. 2-loe 
cularis, 4-sperma. r 
1. Verna. Ditches of Europe. 
2. Intermedia. Ditches of Europe. 
3. Autumnalis. Ditches of Europe. 
*4, Zslivalis,. France. 
*5. Tenuifolia. Near Fountainbleau. 
Species. 4,5. See Persoon, Synopsis, p. 5. Dr 
Smith has united species 1 and 3 under the name 
of Aquatica. 
28. Burrum. Cal. 8-fidus. Pet.0. Sem. 1. ca- 
lyce baceato, , eh 
1. Capitatum. Europe, in the Tyrol. Ann. 
2. Virgatum. T: , France, and Spain. Ann, 
* 3, Chenopodioides, Tartary. Ayn. See Per- 
soon, Synopsis, i. p. 524. 
29. Mytarum,. Cal. 4-partitus superus, Cor. 0. 
Semen 1. 3 
1. Biflorum. New Zealand, Terra del Fuego, 
and ‘Van Diemen’s Island. Peren. 
_ 2. Fasciculatum. Van Diemen’s Island. 
‘See Brown’s Prodromus, p..412. ‘This genus is 
the Ditoca of Banks and Gertner, and differs 
only from the genus Scleranthus in Class X., in 
having more frequently 1 stamen, in its 4-cleft 
calyx, and in its inflorescenee. 
Secr. VI. Grasses. eo 
80. Cinna. Cal. gluma 2-valvis, uniflora, Cor, 
gluma 2-valyis. Sem. 1. 
1. Arundinacea. At Hudson’s Bay. ‘Peren. 
4, Purpureum. ,East Indies. Peren. . ° New 
5. Roseum. Roxb. Pl. Corom. 2. Tab. 126, Genere- 


The 3 first species of the preceding new ge- 

nus, formed by Mr Roscoe, (see Linn. Trans. 

vill. _p. 347.), are the same as the Ist, 2d, and 

' 5th species,already given after Willdenow under 
the genus Amomum. 

Il. Apnenia.  Squama spice distiche uniftore. 


Class I. 
Monan- 
dria. 
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Gluma univalvis, interior. Anthera simplex. Ova- 
rium Ss hae Stigma 1. _Ub?riculus hine lon- 
gitudinaliter dehiscens. (HR. Brown.) 
1. Cyperoides. New Holland. 
s A ffinitate proxima Devaurie,”’ says Mr Brown, 
«« diversa pistillo simplici, spica disticha et glu- 
ma univalvi interiori.”” _ Prodramus, p. 251. 


Onner II... Dicynras 


TU. Jarava. Cal. Gluma 2-valvis, 1-flora. Cor. 
gluma 1-valvis, peppest, aristata. (FV. Peruv.) 

1. Usitata. Peruvian Alps. Perhaps a species 

of Axorecurus: See Flor. Perv. i. p, 5. 


Orper- III. Potyeynia. 


IV. Devauxia, (The Cenrroteris of Labillar- 
diere.) Spatha bivalvis, floribus indefinitis. Glu- 
ma bivalvis, Anthera simplex.  Ovaria plura 
(8—12) axi communi adnata, monosperma. — Stylé 
totidem, distincti, vel basi connati. triculi extus 
longitudinaliter dehiscentes. (J?. Brown.) 


REMARKS ON THE 


‘The genus Gronpa, which has 2 stamina, is given 
under the present class in the last edition of the 
Hortus Kewensis, and in Persoon’s Synopsis, i. 

. 8. Following Willdenow, we have given it in 
Class II., though it certainly belongs to Class I. 
Its generic character in the Hortus Kewensis, is, 
« Anthera duplex. Filam. Jineare, incurvatum, 
longissimum, appendiculatum. Stylus laxus, fili- 
formis, in medio anthere receptus.- Stigma in- 
crassatum. Nectarium utrinque bifidum.” 

Dr Smith has also given the genus Cuara under the 
present class, with the following generic character : 

* €al. 0. Cor. 0. Anth. » sessilis. Styl. 0. Sem. 


CLASS MONANDRIA. 


1. Pulvinata. Van Diemen’s Island. 

2; Paiersont. New South Wales. 

3. Strigosa. New Holland. 

4. Tenuior. Van Diemen’s Isiand. 

5. Billardicri. N. Holland, and V. Diem. Isl. 


6. Exserta. New Hollands 
7. Banksit. New Holland. 
‘8. Pusilla. New Holland. 
9. Aristata. New Holland. 


Species 5 is the Centrolepis Fascicularis of Labil- 
lardiere, Nov. Holl.i. p. 7... See Brown’s Pro- + 
dromus, p. 252. corre ddd 

V. Averyrum. Spathe bivalvis, uni-v. pauciflora.. 
Glume nulle. Anthera simplex. Ovaria plura, 
(6—18,) axi communi adnata, unilateralia, Styli 
totidem, basi connati. U/‘riculi. hine longitudinali- 
ter dehiscentes.. (J?. Brown.) va 

1. Polygynum. New Holland. 

2. Pumilio. New Holland, . Lei 

3. Muiicum. New Holland. ‘ ; 

This genus has the appearance and the structure 

of Devauxia. See Prodromus, p. 253. 


plura;”? but we have, after Wildenow, given. it: 
under Monacr1a Monandria. See English Bota- 
ny, 384, and Flor. Brit. i. p- 4 Po 
The genus Zostera has likewise been given under the 
present class ; but we have, after W. ow, given 
it under Monaecra Monandria. Barve TF 
A: new arrangement of the Scitaminex, or spicy 
plants, has been proposed by the celebrated Mr Rae 
coe. This arrangement, which will be understood 
from the following Synoptical ‘Table, produces a se- 
aration between the Scitaminew or true aromatic 
lants, and the others which have neither their pecu- 
iar construction nor their inherent qualities. | - 


f x - 4 
= ‘ re Stylus claviformis +, stigma obtusum Canna. 
Anthera simplex, Abe ae . “). Stylus petaliformis; stigma trigonum MARANTA,. 
he erectus, li- ; = ns depressus ; stigma depressum, perforatum, ringens.. THALIA, 
4 Caen Anthera fila- | Filamentum subulatum, breve; stylus crassus, versus anthe- : 


mento proprio ram inclinatus 


Purynium. 


L innixa. 
dehiscens. 


Stylus crassus, depressus, longitudinaliter fissus; stigma 


MyrosMa. 


( Filamentum 


extra anthe- pitatum 


“ad basim-lanuginosum; stylus crassus erectus; stigma-ca- 


4.sPHYLIDRUM. 


Anthera duplex, 


eeeeeeees 


ram non elon- seen stylus filamento antherifero duplo longior.... HepycHrum. 
ae: filamento antheriferisssseessereeres ALPINIAs 
ULCALO nse vee seeees 


» ZINZIBER. 


Costus. 


atydus in’ euleo an- gatum. tylus erectus, lon 
there receptus. ‘ Apice subulato, s 
Scrraminem, | Filamentum | Apice ovatoy plano 
“| extra anthe- Apice bilobato 
ram_elonga- * “ 
Apice trilobato. 
(tum, P 


LApice appendiculato ; stylus longissimus 


See Roscoe, Linn. Trans. vol. ix. p. 3375; and_ 


Brown’s Prodromus, p. 307, 308. ~ 

Persoon is of hee that the genera of this class, 
from No. 1 to No. 15, including Globba, ought to 
be pers tothe Class Gynanprra. See Synopsis, 
p. I. 
On account of having a'similar number of stamina, 
the following species, belonging to other genera, might 
still belong to this class. 


GLoBBA.. 


MonoGyniaz 
Mangifera Indica ; Tradescantia Monandra ; Va- 
leriana rubra, ifolia, calcitrapa. Alchemilla 
hanes (Aphanes arvensis of Persoon,) monandra ; 
olycnemum monandrum, and several species of Scir- 
pus and Cyperus. 
_» Dieyyra. “hfs 
Leersia monandra. Roetboella monandia. (Cavan- 
illes.) Uniola latifolia et gracilis. (Michaux. ) 


- ~ 


» K2MPrERIA. © 
Filamentum ad basim appendiculatum...... AMOMUM. 
Lacinia media antherifera....s.ssveseeeeseveessCURCUMAS ~ 


Orvrr I. Monocyyia. 


Secr. I. Flowers Inferior, Monopetalous and 


Regular. 
86. Orea. Cor. 4-fida. laciniis subovatis. Drupa 


monosperma. : 
1. Europea South of Europe and Africa. 


of Good Hope. Shrub. 
rolina. Shrub. 
ar. Shrub. 


5 
; 
: 2. Capensis. Ca 
4 8, Americana. 
~ 4, Cernua. Mada 
5. Apetala. New Zealand. Shrud. 

® 6. elsa.. Madeira. Shrub. 

: 7. Frag?ans. Cochinchina, China, and Japan. 
rs Shrub. 


* 
\ i 


a 


*11. Paniculata. New Holland. «Shrub. 

Species 8, 9,10, see Lamarck, Illustrat. p. 27, 29. 
Species 11, see Brown’s Prodromus, p. 523. 
Oura differs from PHittyREA only ia the tex- 
ture of the Putamen. 

$7. Cuionantuus. Cor, 4fida: laciniis longissi- 
mis. Drupe nucleus striatus. 

1. Virginica. America. Shrub. 
_ 2. Cotinifolia. Ceylon. Shrub. 
~- 3. Compacta. Caribbee Islands. 
4. Zeylanica.. Ceylon. Shrub. 
5. Incrassata. _ Guiana and Jamaica. Shrub. 
*6. Guianensis. Guiana. Shrub. 
* 7, Azillaris. New Holland. Shrubs 
Species 6, see Aublet, Hist. des Plantes de la 
Guiane, &c. p. 8. Species 7, see Brown’s Prod. 
P- 523. See Lrvoctera. This genus differs 
rom Oxea only in the figure of the laciniz of 
the corolla. 
35, Purttyrea. Cor, 4-fida.. Bacca 1-sperma. 
1. Media. Southern mountains of Europe. 
Shrub. 
2. Angustifolia. Italy and Spain. Shrub. 
& he South of Rowan . Shrub. 
} 34. Licustrum. Cor, 4-fida, Bacca, 4-sperma. 
1. Vulgare. Europe. Shrub. 
2. Japonicum. Japan. Shrub. 
* 3, Lucidum. China. Shrub. 
40. Pimerea. . Cal. nullus. Cor. 4-fida. 
fauci imserta. Nu corticata unilocularis.. 
Shrubs. ; 
1. Linifolia. New. South Wales. 
2. Gnidia. New Zealand. - 
3. Pilosa. New Zealand. 
4. Prostrata. New Zealand. 

* 5. Cornucopia.  —~ *10. Paludosa. 

*6. Punicea. * 11, Angustifoli 

* 7. Collina. * 12. Glauca. 

*8. Cernua. * 13. Ligustrina. 
*9, Brevifolia. 


Shrub:- 


All 


* 14, Decussata. 
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Stam. 


CLASS Il. DIANDRIA, 


* 15. Rosea. *27, Octaphylla. 
* 16. Hispida. * 28. Sericea. 
* 17. Lanata. * 29, Cinerea. 


* 18. Pauciflora. 


* 30. Drupacea. 
* 19, Soper: 


*31. Incana. 


* 20, Sylvestris. * 32. Nivea. 
*21. Humilis. * 33. Spicata. b 
* 22. Flava. * 34, Argentea. 


* 23. Microcephala. 
*24, Clavata. * 36. Gracilis. 
* 25. Imbricata. *37. Latifolia. 


* 26. Lo Worse 
The fast 3: species are given by Mr R. Brown, who 
found most of them in New Holland and Van 
Diemen’s Island. The following is his generic 
character of PimeLeEaA—, Perianthium infundibu- 
liforme, limbo 4-fido, fauce esquamata. Stam. 
fauci inserta, laciniis exterioribus opposita. Sty- 
lus lateralis. Stigma capitatum. Nux corti- 
cata, raro baccata. See Prodromus, .p. 359. 
38. Syrinca. Cor. 4-fida. Capsula bilocularis. 
1. Vulgaris, Persia. Shrub. 
2. Chinensis, or Dubia. China. Shrub. 
3. Persica. Persia. Shrub, 
4. Suspensa. Japan. Shrub. 
4). Erantuemum. Cor, 5-fida: tubo. filiformi, 
Anthere extratubum, Stigma simplex. Fructus. 
1. Capense. Ethiopia. Shrub. 
2. Angustifolium, Ethiopia. Shrub. 
3. Parvifolium. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
4: Salsaloides. Teneriffe, near St Cruz. Shrub. 
* 5. Variabile. New Holland. Shrub. 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 477. 
$1. Nycrantues. Cor. hypocrateriformis; Jacinie 
truncate. Caps. bilocularis, marginata.. Semina. 
solitaria. 
1. Arbor tristis. East Indies. Shrub. 
32. Jasminum, Cor. hypocrateriformis 5.8-fida, Bag. 
ca dicocca. Semina solitaria arillata. 
1.Sambac. India. Shrub. 
2. Undulatum. Malabar. Shrub, 
3. Hirsutum. India and China. Shrub. 
4. Angustifolium. In thesandy. parts of Malabar. 


* 35, Curviflora. 


Shrub. 
5. Vimineum. Java and Malabar. Shrub, 
6. Pubescens. Calcutta. Shrub. 


7. Scandens. Bengal, where it climbs to the: 
tops of trees. Shrub. 
8. Elongatum. East Indies. Shrud.. 
9. Glaucum. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
10. Trinerve. Java. Shrub. 
11. Stmplicifolium.. Friendly. Isles. Shrub. 
12. Angulare. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
13. Auriculatum. In the gardens of Malabar. 
Shrub. 
14.-Flexile. East Indies. Shrub. 
15. Didymum. Society Isles, Shrub. 
16. Azoricum. Azores Isles. Shrub. 
17, Fruticans. South of Europe and the Levant, 
and all eastern countries. Shrub. 
18. Humile. Shrub, 


a 


Class If. 
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“Class 11. 19. Odoratissimum. Madeira. Shrub. 
Diaudtiae 9, Officinale. India and Switzerland, Shrub. 
V 21. Grandiflorum. India. Shrub. 


*99, Gracile. Norfolk Island and New Hol. Shrub. 
*93, Acuminatum. Java and New Hol. Shrub. 
* 924. Lanceolatum. Peru. Shrub. 


* 25. Molle. *97, Lineare. 
* 96, Abmulum, *98, Divaricatum. 


Species 22—98, see'Persoon’s Synopsis, vol.i. p. 7, 
and Brown’s Predromus, p. 521. 


33. Gatipra. Cal. 4-5-gonus: 4-5-dentatus. Cor. 


sterilia. ‘Periearp. 


1. Trifoliata, On the rivers of Guiana. Shrub. 


hypocraterif. profunde 4-5-partita. Stam. 4: duo 


‘Secr. Il. Flowers Inferior, Monopetalous, and 
Irregular. Fruit Capsular. 
‘45. Pmprrora. ‘Cor. ringens. 4-fida fauce nuda. 
Cal. 5-partitus. «Caps. bilocularis. 
1. Ageria. Carniola, Italy. Peren. 


2; Bonaroia. %n the Alps, Austria, Carniola, 
and Italy. Peren. 
3. Minima. India. Ann. 


46. Wurrenra. Cor. ringens, labio superiore brevi 


integro ; inferiove 3-partito, fauce barbata. Cal. 
5-partitus. Caps. 2-locul. : 
1. Carinthiaca. Top of the Alps, and in Ca- 
rinthia. Peren. 
“44. Veronica. Cor. limbo 4-partito: lacinia infi- 
ma angustiore; Caps. bilocularis. 
1. Sibirica. Siberia. Peren. 
2. Virginica. Virginia and ae 
. 8. Spuria. South of Europe, iberi 
ringia. Peren. 
4. Maritima. Shrub. 
5. Longifolia. Tartary, Austria, Sweden. Peren. . 
6. Incana. Ukraine, Samara. Peren. 
7. Spicata. Low parts of Europe. Peren. 
8. Hybrida. Europe (seldom), Wales. Peren. 
9. Pinnata. Siberia. Peren. 
10. Laciniata. Siberia. Peren. 
11. Incisa. Siberia. Peren. 
12. Catarracte. New Zealand. Shrub. 
13. Elliptica. New Zealand. Shrub. 
14, Macrocarpa. New Zealand. Shrub. 
15. Salicifolia. New Zealand. Shrub. 
16. Parviflora. New Zealand. Shrub. 
17. Offcinalis. Barren woods of Europe. Peren. 
18. Allionti. Yn the Alps of France, Italy, and 
Switzerland. Shrub. 
19. Decussaia. Faulkand Isles, and at the Straits 
. of Magellan. Shrub. 
20. Aphylla. In the mountains of the south of 
Europe, and inthe north of Asia. Shrub. ° 


Peren. 
, and Thu- 


21. Billidioides. Pyrenees and Switzerland. 
Shrub. 

22. .Gentianoides. Cappadocia and Armenia. 
Peren. 

23. Ponae. “Armenia, ‘Pyrenean mountains, and 
Mount Baldo. Peren. ; 


24. Fruticulosa. ‘Mountains of Austria, Swit- 
_ zerland, and the Pyrenees. 

"25. Saaatilis. Swiss and Austrian Alps. Shrub. ' 
26. Alpina. Mountains of Europe: Peren. 
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Peren. ; Q 

-86. Pectinata. About Constantinople. Peren. 

37. Montana. Italy, Switzerland, and'Germany. 

; Peren. . 

"88. Chamedrys.: Europe. Peren. 

39. Orientalis. In ‘Aateein and the grassy parts: 
of Spain. Peren. 

40. Multifida. Siberia. Peren. 

41, Austriaca. Austria, Silicia, and Carniola. 
Peren. ' 

42. Taurica. Mount Taurus. Peren. . 

43. Urticefolia. Switzerland, Bithynia, Austria, 
Bavaria. Peren. 


49. Grationa. Cor. irregularis, 


—s 


27. Integrifolia. Mountains of Saltzburgh and 
the Sudetes mountains, Peren. 


a Europe and N. Amer. Peren, 
29. Ti . Pyrenees, and Piedmontese moun, - 


tains. Peren. 
80. Bace Europe. Peren. 
$1. Anagallis. In the East, and in Europe. 


a 


$2. Scutellata. Europe, in places that have been 
under water. Peren, * 

$3. Teucrium. Gemany and Switzerland. Peren. 

34. Pilosa. Austria. Peren. Do ph he 

85. Prostrata. Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. 


44, Latifolia. Austria and Germany. Peren. 
45. Paniculata. 'Tartary and Bohemia. Peren. 
46. Biloba. ia. Ann. 

47. Agrestis. Europe. | Ann. 

48. Arvensis. Europe. 


51. Trtphyllos. Europe. Ann 
52. Verna. Germany, Sweden, and Spain. Any. 
53. Digitata. Yn the fields of Bohemia, ‘Mont- 
pellier, and Spain. Ann. ~ 

54. Acinifolia. Europe. Ann. 

55. Peregrina. Europe. Ann. 

56. Bellardi. Piedmont. Ann. 
' 57. Marilandiea. Virginia. vipa 
* 58. Procumbens. Crimea. See Clarke’s Travels, 


p- 746. 

* 59. Michauati. In the East. : 

* 60. Nudicaulis. Mountains of Europe. 

*61. Pedunculata. Woods near Kurt-butak, west 
of the Caspian. Peren. wens 

. Atlantica. Mount Atlas. 


* 63. Rotundifolia. Bogs of Peru. Ann. : 


* 64. Chamepitys. Europe. Am. 

*65. Precox. Europe. we 

* 66. Formosa. * 70. Calycina. 

* 67. Labiata.  * 71, Distans. 

* 68. Perfoliata. * 72. Arguta. 

* 69. Gracilis. *'78. Plebeia. ©’ 


See Persoon’s Synopsis, vol. i. p. 10, for an ac- 
account of the Sp. from 59 to 65 inclusive ; and 
Brown’s Prodromus, p. 434, forthe Sp. from 
66 to 73, all of “arbich are from’ New Holland 
and Van Diemen’s Island. See also H. A. 
Schrader, Commentatio super Veronicis Spicatis 
Linnei. Gottingz, 1803, 8vo. , 

i inata. Stam. 


2 sterilia. Caps. 2-locularis. Cal. '7-phyllus: 2 ex 
terioribus patulis, i 
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nde + aia. Portugal; Franeé, andthe south 33. Nitida. Mattinique, Santa Cruz, and‘ Guada- Cher U. 


Peren. loupe. Shrub, 
2 Monnierra. Aatilles, Peren 34. Variegata. In the woods of Guiana. Shrub. —— 
wth 3 Repens, Jamaica. 35. Stricta. Malabar. 


48. JusTICIA. 


4, Rotundifolia. Sandy parts of Malabar. . 
5 Lacida, Malabar, mboynay and China, in 
eromcifoli. Wet soils of India. A 

6. Ke et soils of India.. Ann. 

7. Hyssoproides. brag Ann. 

8. oe gd wpa ’ ie 

9. Trifida. y parts o f Malabar. n. 

10. Virginiea. Wet soils of Virginia. 

11. Peruviana. - Peru: 

12, Grandifiora. Tranquebar, a Siam, 
Malacca; in wet rich wot 

13. Oppositifolia, Tranque 

14. ria India, Ann. 


 * 35. Quadridentaia. Lower Carolina. 
16.4 


» Wet parts of Carolina. 

*17. Pilosa. Wet parts of Carolina. 

* 18. Aromatica. Malabar. 

*19. Latifolia. N. Helland and Van Diem. Isl. 
* 20, Pubescens. WN. Holland and Van Diem. Isl. 
*2). Pedunculaia. New Holland. 


50. Sonwenxta. Cor. subzqualis, fauce plicata 


glandulosa. Stam. 8 sterilia. Caps. bilocularis ; 
pelysperme. 

i. meager Berbice in Guiana. Bien. 
Cal. simplex s.-d » Cor. 1-pe- 
tala irregularis. “Caps. ungue elastico dissiliens ; 
dissepimentum contrarium adnatum. 

1. Fastuosa, 'Yranquebar. Peren. 


2. Forskelei, Arabia Felix and India. Peren. 


3. Purpurea, China. 
4. Verticillaris. Cape of Good Hope. 
5. Aristata. of Good Hope. 


6. Chinensis. China and Arabia. In watery 


places. 

7. Triflora. Mountains of Arabia Felix. 

8. Si . Mauritius. 

9. Sulcata. Arabia Felix. 

10. Biealyculata. Grassy parts of Malabar and 

Arabia Felix. Ann. 

11. Bivalvis.. Arabiaand India. Shrub. 
12. Falcata. Mauritius. Shrub. 
13. Se. laris. Vera Cruz, Jamaica. Ann. 
14. Scorpioides. Vera Cruz. Shrub. f 
15. Gangetica. India. 

16. Assurgens. Jamaica, and Santa Cruz.” 

17. Acaulis. Tranquebar. Peren. — - 
18. Hispida. Sierra Leone. Shrub. 

19. Ecbolium. Arabia, Malabar, Ceylon. Peren. 
20. Tetragona. Cayenne. Shrub. 
21. Coecinea. ee Shrab. 
22. Puleherrima. Warm partsof America. Shrub. 
23. Carthagenensis, Carthagena, Martinique, Java. 
= ea Java. 

Caribbee Islands. 
russa. Ceylon, Java, Malabar. Shrub. 

fr. Procumbens. Ceylon. . Peren, 


28. Di; . India. Peren, 

29. ioides, Malabar, Ceylon. Perem 
30. . ia, sland of Mahé. 

31. L East Indies. Shrub. 


$2. Picta, Asia. Shrub. 


| 46. Polystachya. 


36. Paniculata. Yast Indies. 

37. Nutans. Java. 

38. Nasuta. India. Shrub. 

39. Scandens, - Malabar. Shrub. 

40. Ciliarts. Ann. 

41. Secunila, Island of Trinidad. 

42. Debilis. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 

43. Violacea. Arabia Felix. Shrué, 

44. Bracteolata. Carracasin America. Shvud- 

45. Rohrit. Cayenne, 

Cayenne.. 

47. Retusa. Santa Cruz. 

48. Flava. Arabia Felix. Shrut. 

49. Americana. Virginia and Florida. Shrub. 

50. Punctata. Arabia Felix. 

5. Eustachiana. Island of St Eustachio. Shiub. 

52. Caracasana, Caraccas in America. Shrub. 

53, Pectoralis. St Domingo and Martinique. 
Peren. 

54. a Moist and watery parts of Jamai-. 

- Peren. 

55. "ndelata, Java and Malabar... 

56. Frondosa. Otaheite. 

57. Pubescens. New Caledonia. Shrub. 

58. Levigata. Java. Shrub. 


59. Ci Arabia Felix. 
60. Lit ifolia, Peren. 
61. Biflora. East Indies. Shrub. 


62. Sessilis. Island of St Eustachio. Shrub. 
63. Adhatoda. Ceylon. - Shrub. 

64. Betonica’ India. Shrub. 

65. Repens. Ceylon. Peren. 

66. Sa Ceylon. 

67. Peruviana. Lima. Peren. i 

68. Crinita. Japan, Aun. 

69. | Lear Arabia Felix. Shrub. 


- 70. Hyssopifolia, Canaries. Shrub. 


rae Peri olia. us shematiata 
72. Orchioides. Cape of Good Ho Shrub. 
73. Madurensis. ye) sew dhuat, 
74. Cuneata. Cape of Good fot Shrub. 
75. Tranquebariensis, 'Tranquebar. Shrub. 
76. Odora. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
77. Infundibult is. India. Shrub. 
78. Sinuata. Island of Tanna. Shrub, 
79. Vincoides. Madagascar. Shrub. 
80. Spinosa. South America. Shrub. 
81, Repanda. Island of Tanna. Shrub. 
82. Armata. Jamaica. Shrud. 
83. Acicularis. Jamaica. Shrub. 
84. Parviflora. . Calcutta. Penen. 
85. Nemorosa. re and Hispaniola. Perenz, 
86. Japonica. Japan. 
87. Lancea, Japan. Ann. 
88. Reptans. St Domingo. Ann.. 
89. Humifusa. Tannidae Ann. 
*90. Quadrifida. Mexico. Shrub. 


*9O1. Nervosa. East Indies. Shrub. 
*92, Malabarica. Malabar and Arabia. 
* 93, Humilis. Carolina and Florida.. 
*94, Lineata. Cuchero in Peru, 


oe 


Class Il. 
Diandria. 
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*95. Rubra. 
* 96. Pedunculata. 
*97. Pauciflora. 
* 98. Ryan. Montferrat. 

* 99, Morph wila. Island St Cruz. 

#100. Spicata. Shrub. .* 107. 2 

#101. Mucronata. * 108. Acuminata. 

#102. Longistaminea. * 199. Cuspidata. 

* 103. Sericea. * 110. Hirsuta. 

* 104, Racemosa. Peren. * 111. Secundiflora. 
#105. Tenutflora. Peren. *112. Ciliaia. 

*106. Multeflora.. Ann. * 113, Appendiculata. 

#4114. Juncea. New Holland. 

®115. Media. New Holland. 

#116. Adscendens.. New Holland. 

* 117. Canescens. 

* 118. Origanoides. 

* 119. Nummulariafolia. 

The species from 100 to 113 are all from Pe- 
ru. See Flor. Peruv. Yor species 114 to 116, see 
Brown’s Prodromus, p. 476. ; and for species 117 to 
119, see Vahl, Enumeratio. See also the new ge- 
nera Hyporstes and NELsonia. 

47. Cyrranpra. Cor. 5-fida irregularis. Cal. 5- 
dentatus subbilabiatus. Sv/am. 4, bina  sterilia. 
Bacca bilocularis. 

1. Biflora. Island of Otaheite. 
2. Cymosa. Island of Tanna. 


St Martha. Shrubs 
Banks of Ohio, i i 
Island St Cruz. 


Shrub. 


$ 53. Pixcurcuna. Cor. ringens, calcarata. Cal. 
bilabiatus, 5-fidus. Caps. 1-locularis. 
ys Lusitanica, Portugal and Britain. Peren. 
2. Vulgaris. Wet parts of Europe. _Peren. 


3. Grandi iflora. Southern mountains of France. 
Peren. 

4. Alpina. Mountains of Lapland, Swisserland, 
and Austria. Peren. 

5. Villosa. Lapland and Siberia. 

. Elaiior. Georgia and Carolina. 

. Campanulata. Carolina. 

. Lutea. Carolina. 

. Alpestris. Mountains-of Salzburg. 

. Involuta. Peru. 

. Acutifolia,- Lake eae N. America. 
*12,. Pumila. Georgia 

Sd. CALCEOLARIA. 


Peren. 


; or. ringens, inflata. 
2-locularis, bivalvis. Cal. 4-partitus equalis. 
1, Pinnata... Peru, in wet places. Ann. 
2. Integrifolia, or Salviefolia. Pexu. 
$3. Ovaia.. Peru. Ann. 
4. Perfoliata, New Granada, Peru. 
5. Crenatas Peru. 
6. Rosmarinifolia. Peru. 
7 
8 


Caps. 


. Fothergillii, Talkland?s Islands... Bien. 
. Plantaginea... South America, at the Straits 


of Magellan... Peren. 

9. Nana, Straits of Magellan. Peren. 
“10. Tripartita. Peru. * 18. Gemelliflora. 
* 1k, Soha Peru, *19. Ternijlora. 
*12. Tomentosa. Peru. * 20. Angustiflora. Per. 
*13. Corymbosa. Peru. * 21. Trifida. + Peren. 
*14. Paralia. Paral... * 22. Virgata.: Peren. 
*15. Verticillata, Per. * 23. Glauca. 
* 16.. Bicolor... Peren. . * 24. Uniflora, 
*17. Multiflora. Peren, * 25, Biflora. 
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* 26, Peta chart *89.. Vascosa.. TA 
S27, Te | 40. Dentata. : Peren. : 
<2 saa ; *41. Defleca, Peren, = 
"99, He 1. An. ye Sa ‘olia. - Per, , 
* 30. Cunei . Per,.* 43. iS «! 
* 31, Montana. * 44, Lanceolata. 
* 39. Fleruosa. Shrub. *45. Pulverulenta, Per, 
* 38. Infles : a Bs we Peren. 
34. uta, Peren. .* 47. ie 
* 35. Bicrenata. * 48. Alter * 
* 36. Anomala. * 49, Pi * 
* 37. Oblonga. mona * 50. Alba. Boren, 
* 38. Punicea. 


The last 40 species are all from South America. 
Some of them seem only to be varieties. See Flor. 
Perwv. i. p. 143.5 and Cavanilles, Icones; &c. 
52, Bara. Cor. ringens : tubo brevissimo, labio 

superiore plano tridentato, inferiore plano bilobo. 

Ser 4-valvis contorta. Cal. 5-partitus 

8. 
ey Magellanica. Humid rocks at the Straits of 
Magellan, Peren. 
225 tee: Peru, and the Straits of Ma- 
. Ann. 
* 3, Punctata. Peru and ‘Chili. Penem, 
*4, Olata. Near Guyaquil. 
*5. Violacea. ‘Talcahuano, near the island Quis 
riquina. 
*6. Triandria. 'Talcahuano. 
See Flor. Peruv. i. p. 13,5 and Cayanilles, doones, 


&e. v. p. 30. 
54. UTRwuLbARIA. Goes Renee ig calcarata, Cal. 
unilocularis. 


2-phyllus, zqualis. 
riage oh or Grendton. 
island of St Martins’. 


Mountains in the 


2. Foltosa. South America. 
3. Vulgaris, Ditches in Europe. Peren. 
4.. Minor. Ditches in Europe (seldom). Peren.. 
5. Obtusa. Stagnant wavers in Jamaica. 
6. Subulata, Virginia. 
7. Gibba. Virginia. 
8. Bifida. China. 
9. Capillacea. co prings | in India. Peren. 
10. Cerulea. Nn. : 
11. Stellaris. = were 
*12. Unifolia. Peru. : 
*13. Furcata. Do. 
*14. Cornuta, Canada. 
*15. Setacea. Lower Carolina, 
*16, Hispida. Cayenne. » 
*17. Intermedia. f- 
* 18. Cooctegigie Carolina... 
*19. Australis. * 31. Albiflora. 
* 20, Exoleta.. * 32. Compressa, 
* 91. Volubilis. * 33. Cyanea: : 
* 29.. Speciosa. * 34, _ inifolta. > 
* 23, Oppositiflora. * 35. Bilobas... . 
* 24. Uniflora. * 36. Limosa. ri 
* 95. Bauert. * Side 
* 96, Lateriflora. * 38. Tenella. 
* 27, Parviflora. -* 39. Barbata. . 
* 28, Sim eon *40, Flava. 
* 99. Vio * 41» Cl hit, « 
* 42, Multi wolf 


* 50. Mensiesi 
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All the species from 19 to 42 are from New Hol- 

land and Van Diemen’s Island. See Brown’s Pro- 

dromus, p. 430. . a 

i 55. Gurnta. Cal. quinquearistatus. Cor. ringens, 

\ limbo quinquefido. Nus. carnosa 4-locularis. Sem. 
solitaria. = 

1, Spinosa. Curacoa, Antigua, and Caribbee 


: i Guiana and Cayenne. Ann. 

66. Scruris. Cor. inequalis: labio superiore trifi- 
} do; inferiore bifido breviore. Stam. 5 quorum 
; $ castrata. Caps. 5 coalite 1-locularés 1-sperma. 
" 1. Aromatica. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 


Secr. III. Flowers Inferior, Monopetalous, and 
Irregular. Seeds Naked. 


$56. Versena. Cor. infundibulif. subequalis, cur- 
va. Calycis unico dente truncato. Semina 2 seu 
4, nuda. ( Stam. 2 seu 4. 
1. Orubica. Oruba island in North America. 
2. Indica. Ceylon. © Ann. 
3. Jamaicensis. Jamaica and Caribbee isles. 
Peren. 
4, Mutabilis.. Torrid Zone America, 
5 Prismatica. Jamaica. Ann. 
6. Mexicana. Mexico. 
7. Stoechadifolia. America and Jamaica. 
8. Globiflora. Warm parts of America. Peren. 
9. Javanica. Java. 
10. Nodiflora. Naples, Sicily, East Indies, Isle 
of ‘Tanna, the Caribbees, and Virginia. - Per. 
11. Bonariensis. Bonaria. Peren. 
12. Hastata. Moist parts of Canada. Peren. 
13. righ —e pair : ‘ 
14. Lappulacea. Rough and stony places in the 
Caribbee Islands. "s 
15. Forskelei. Arabia Felix. 
16. Caroliniana. North America. Peren. 
17. Urticifolia. Virginia, and the dry parts of 
Canada. Peren. 
18. Aubletia. Virginia. Ann. 
19. Spuria. Connts and Virginia. 
20. Officinalis. Europe. Ann. 
21. Supina. Spain. Ann. 
Sp. 1—7, 2 Stam. Sp. 7—21, 4 Stam. 
£57. Lycorus. Cor. 4-fida: lacinia unica emargi- 
nata. Slam. distantia. Sem. 4-retusa. 
1, Ew , or Vulgaris. Europe. Peren. 
2. Exaltatus. Italy. Peren. 
3. Virginicus. Virginia. Peren. 
*4. Untflorus. Lake St John and Mistassins. 
*5 ne an New Holland and Van Diemen’s 
sland. 
‘See Brown’s-Prodr. p. 500; and Michaux, F/or. 
Carol. J 
58. Ametnystea. “Cor. 5-fida; lacinia infima pa- 
tentiore. “Stam. approximata. Cal. subcampanu- 
‘latus. “Sem, 4+gibba. 
1, Cerulea, or Corymbosa. Mouttainous parts 
of Siberia. Ann. 
60. Zizirnora. Cor. ringens: labio superiore re- 
lexo, integro. Cal. filiformis. Sem. 4. 
1. Capttata. Syria, Armenia, and Siberia. Ann. 
VOL. LV. PART I. 


62. RosMARINUS. 


+ 63..Sanvia. 


2. Hispanict, Spain. Ann. Clase 1, 
3. Tenuior. Syrk? Ann. Diandria. 
4, Acinoides. Siberia: Ann. —— 


* 5. Serpyllacea. Mount Caucasus. Bien, 
*6, Pouschkini. Mount Caucasus. Bien. 


Sp. 5, 6, see Sim’s Bot. Mag. 1093. 
61. M r 


ONARDA. Cor, inequalis: labio superiore ii- 
neari filamenta involvente. Sem. 4. 
1. Fistulosa. Canada. Peren. 
2. Oblongata. North America. Peren. 
3, Didyma. Pennsylvania. Peren. 
4, Rugosa. North America, Peren. 
5. Clinopodia. Virginia. Peren. 
6. Punctaia. Virginia. Bien, 
7. Ciliata. Virginia. 
* 8. Allophylla.. North America. (Michaux,) 
Cor. inequalis, labio superiore 
bipartito. Fil. longa, curva, simplicia cum dente. 
1. Officinalis. France, Spain, [taly, Switzerland, 
the tulis of the East, and fiountains of Istria. 
Shrub. 
2. Chilensis. Chili. Shrub. ( Molina.) 
Cor. inequalis.” Fil. transverse pe- 
dicello affixa. . : 


1. Egyptiaca. Egypt and Canary Isles. Ann. 
2. Dentata. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 

3. Cretica. Crete. Peren. 

4, Lyrata. Virginia and Carolina. Peren. 

5. Leucantha. Mexico) Peren. 

6. Hadliziana.. Tauria. Peren. 

7. Officinalis. South of Europe. Shrub. 

8. Grandiflora. Shrub. 

9. Triloba. Candia and Syria. Shrub. 

10 


. Pomifera. Candia, Palestine, Syria. Shrub. 
. Urticifolia. Virginia and Florida. Peren. 
. Occtdentatis. Caribbean Islands. Peren, 
. Tiliefolia. Mexico. Peren. 
. Serotina. Chio? Bien. Shrub. 
. Tenella. The highest mountains in the south 
of Jamaica. Ann. 
16. Viridis. Italy. Ann. 
. Horminum. Greece and Italy. Ann. 
. Virgata. Armenia. -Peren. 
. Sylvesiris. Lower Austria, Bohemia, and 
Germany. ~Peren. 
. Nemorosa. Austria arid Tartary. Peren. 
F peg In the East and in Palestine. Shrub. 
ascosa. Italy. WPeren. 

. Hematodes. Teal 
. Pratensis. Europe. Peren. 
. Bicolor. Barbary, near Mascar and Tlem- 
sen. Peren. 

26. Indica. \ndia. Peren. 

27. Dominica. West Indies. Peren. 
28. Verbenaca. Europe and East. Peren. - 
29. Scabra. Cape of Good Hope. 'Shrab. 

80. Runcinata. Cape of Good Hope. 

31. Clandestina. Italy and Africa. Bien. 

$2. Austriaca. Austria, Hungary, and Molda’ 

via. Peren. — 

83. Pyrenaica. Pyrenees. 

. Disermas. Syria. Peren. ’ 
35. Rugosa. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
26. Nubia. Africa. Peren. 

37. Nilolica, Egypt. Peren, 
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88. Mexicana. Moist parts'of Mexico. Shrub. 
39. Amethystina. .New Granada... Shrub. 

40. Fulgens. Mexico. Peren. .\° 

41. Formosa. Peru... . 

42. Tubiflora. Near Lima: Shrub. 

-43. Longiflora, or Fubifera. » Mexico... Peren. 
A4. Coccinea. Florida... Shrub. a 

45. Pseudocoecinea. Warm parts of America. 


Shrub. ; 

. Hispanica. Spain and Italy. Ann. 

. Abyssinica, Africa. 

48. Verticillata. Germany, Austria, Switzer- 


land, Italy, and Tartary.. Peren. 
49. Napifolia. Italy and France. Peren. 
50. Glutinosa. Europe, muddy places. \Peren. 
51. Barrelieri. Spain. Peren. ° 


52. Canariensis. Canary Islands. Shrub. 
53. Aurita. Cape of Good Hope. 
54, Africana. Cape of Good Hope, in clayey 
_.. places. Shrub. 
55. Aurea. Cape of G. Hope, near rivers. Shrub. 
56. Colorata. Cape of Good Hope, onthe sandy 
shores. Shrub. 
57. Paniculata. Africa. Shrub. 
58. Acetabulosa. Inthe East. Shrub. 
59. Spinosa. Egypt.” Bien. Peren. 
60. Tingitana. North of Africa. Shrub. 
61. Selarea. Syria and Italy. Bien. 
62. Involucrata. Mexico. Peren. 
63. Ceratophylla. Persia. Bien. 
64, Aithiopis. lllyria, Greece, Africa, Austria, 
and France. Bien. 
5. Phlomaides. In the mountains about Siguen- 


za in Spain. 

. Argentea. Candia. Bien. 

- Vulnerariefolia. Inthe East. Shrub. 

. Pinnata. In the East and Candia. Bien. 

. Incarnata. In the East. | Peren. 

. Roswfolia. Armenia. Peren, 

. Japonica. Japan. Ann. 

. Ceratophylloides. Sicily and Egypt. Bien. 
. Forskeler. Inthe East. Peren. 

. Nutans. Hungary. Peren. 

. Hastata. In Reusse. 

. Betonicefolia. In Reusse. 

- Interrupta: \ Barbary. “Shrub. 

. Revoluta. Peru. Shrub. 

. Angustifolia. New Spain. Peren. 

. Acuminata. _ South Carolina. Peren. 

. Nivea. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 

. Rigida, Cape of Good Hope. Shrud. 

. Punctata. Peru. Shrub. 

- Clusit. Isles of the Archipelago. 
spp. “In the East. Snrub. 

. Polystachia, Kingdom of Mexico. 
- Chamedryoides. New Spain. 

. Procumbens. Lima. Peren. 
. Rhombifolia. Peru. 

. Papilionacea. New Spain. 

- Acuminata. Peru. Peren, 

. Nodosa. Peru. Shrub. 

- Oppositiflora. Peru. .Peren, 
. Excisa. Peru. Shrub. 

. Plumosa. Peru. Shrub, 

- Integrifolia, Peru. Shrub. 
. Racemosa. Peru. Shrub. 


Peren. 


Peren. 
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* 98, Violacea: Peru, . Ann.’ by > oh Ey 
*99. Prismatica. Mexico. a ; 
* 100. Circinata. Mexico. Peren. . ’ 
* 101. anae hai ree 
* 102. Tria ris. 2: 
*'195. Doltontea. Metice 
ittata. Peru. .Peren,, 
Cuspidata, Peru. he 
Patens. New Spain. 
Compressa. Bagdad. Bien. 
Atlantica, Mount Atlas. Bien. 
Bicolor.. Tlemsen, Bien. 
Algeriensis. Algiers. Ann. 
Crassifolia. 
Scabiose. Peru. wing 2 : 
* 113, Ceratophylloides. Sicily and Egypt. 
* 114. Plebeta. . New Holland. - 
See Flor. Peruv. ; Cavanilles [cones ; and Desfon- 
taine Flora Atlantica. ay 
59. Cuntta.. Cor, ringens: labio superiore erecto 
plano. Filamenta castrata duo. Semina 4. 
1. Fruticosa. New Holland, Shruéd. 
2. Capiiata. Siberia. 
8. Mariana. Virginia, Peren. 
4. Pulegioides. Virginia, and dry parts of Ca- 
nada. Ann. : 
5. Thymoides.. Montpellier, Levant. Ann. 
64. Cortinsonra. Cor. inequalis: labio inferiore 
multifido capillari. Sem. 1. perfectum. 
1. Canadensis. Virginia, and the woods of Ca- 
~ nada. Peren. 
2. Scabriuseula, or Scabra.. East Florida. Per. 
*3, Anisata, South Carolina, Peren. (4. Stam.) 
*4, Tuberosa. Carolina. Peren. ( Michaux.) 


Good i Hope. ' fe 
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Sect. IV. Flowers Inferior and Polypetalous. 


42. Fonranesta. Cor. dipetala. Cal. 4 partitus 
inferus. Caps. membranacea non dehiscens 2-locu- 
laris ; loculis monospermis. } 

1. Phillyreoides. Syria, between Laodicea and 
Mount Cassium. Shrub. 

68. Lirnopuita. Cal. triphyllus. Cor. tripetala. 
Nectar. diphyllum. Perzcarp. biloculare. 

1. Muscoides. Rocks of Navaza. (Siwvartz.) 

69. Lrvocrera. Cal. 4-dentatus. Cor. 4- 
Anth. petala 2 opposita basi connectentes. 

Dlocil, loculis 2 spermis. 
1. Ligustrina, Jamaica, Hispaniola. Shrub, 
This species is given by Persoon under the genus 
CHIONANTHUS. ‘ te 

39. Diatium. Cor. 5-petala. Cal. nullus. Stam. 

ad latus superius. “es 
1. Indum. India. Shrub. 
2. Guineense. Guinea. Shrub. .~ 


- 


Secr. V. Flowers Superior. ,_ 


65. Mortwa. Cor. inequalis. Cal. fructus 1-phyl- 
lus, dentatus. Cad. floris bifidus. Sem. 1, sub calyce 
floris. 

1. Persica. Ispahan in Persia. Peren. 

£43. Crrcma, Cor, dipetala.. Cal, 2-phyllus, su- 
perus. Caps. bilocularis non dehiscens ;, loculis 
monospermis, 529 


_ 
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1. Lutetiana. Europe and N. Ametica. Peren. 
2. Alpina. At the foot of mountains in the 
cold parts of Europe. Peren. 
67. Grospa. Cor. equalis: trifida. Cal. superus, 
trifidus. Caps. trilocularis. Sem. plurima. Stam. 2. 
1. Marantina. East Indies. Peren. | 
2. Nutans. East Indies. 
8. Japonica. Japan. Peren 
4. Uviformis. East Indies. 
See Class 1. p. 84. 


Sect. VI. Flowers without Petals. 


70. Ancistrum. Cal. 4-phyllus. Cor.0. Sta 
multipartitum. exsucca hispida 1-locul. 
1. Sanguisorbe. New Zealand. Peren. 

2. Luctdum. Falkland Islands.  Peren. ° 
3. Latebrosum. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

* 4. Repens. Pera. Shrub. - (Ventenat.) 

* 5. Magellanicum. Straits of Magellan. 

This genus, given by: Willdenow after Linnzus, 
has been placed under the genus Ac#NA, in 
the second edition of the Hortus Kewensis. See 
the new Genera at the end of this Class. 

71. Aruna. Cal. 5-partitus : laciniis reflexis. Co- 


; Peren, 


-rolla nulla. Bacea unilocularis 1-vel 2-sperma. 
1. Divaricata, or Guianensis. Woods of Gui- 
ana. Shrub. 


Orver II. Dieynia. 


$72. AnrHoxantnum. Cal. Gluma bivalvis, uni- 
flora. Cor. Gluma bivalvis, acuminata aristata. 
Sem. 1. 

1. Odoratum. Europe. Peren. 

2. Indicum. India. See Prerorts. 

3. Crinitum. New Zealand. See Acrostis. 

4, Avenaceum. Malabar. . 
74. Crypsis. Cai. Gluma bivalvis uniflora. Cor. 
Gluma bivalvis mutica. 

1. Aculeata. In sandy moist places of the East, 
Siberia, Moldavia, Carniola, Italy, south of 
France, Spain, Barbary, and Sicily. Ann. 

*2. Schenoides. Italy, France, Spain, and Smyr- 
na. Bien. ‘ 
This genus is given in Class III. by Persoon, Sy- 

nopsis, p. ‘79. 


Orver III. Tricynra. 


74. Piper. Cal. 0. Cor. 0. Bacca monosperma. 
1. Nigrum. India. Shrub. 
Betle. India. Shrub. 


Clusiefolium. West indies. Shrub. 
‘Capense. Cape of Good Hope. 
Malamiris.. East and West Indies, 
Discolor. Jamaica. ‘Shrub. 
“Medium. Shrub. 


PIS wp w bo 


Gubibas Woods of Javayandid Gaines. Shrub. - 


9. Amalago. Mountaing of Jamaica and His- 
aniola. Shrub. 
10. Siriboa. India. Shrub. 
11. Excelsum. New Zealand. Shrub. 
12. . India. Shrub. 
18. Met. sient Society, Friendly, and Sand- 
wich Islands. Shriuzb. 
14. Latifolium. Society and Friendly Islands, 
and New Hebrides. Shrub. 
15. Decumanum. Martinique and Caraccas. Shrub, 
16. Reticulatum. Martinique, Brasil, and Hispa- 
niola. Shrub. 
17. Aduneum. Jamaica. Shrub. ’ 
18. Macrophyllum. Jamaica and Martinique. 
Shrub. 
19. Geniculatum. Jamaica. Shrub. 
20. Verrucosum. Jamaica and Guiana, &c. Shrub. 
21. Hispidum. Jamaica. Shrub. 
22. Nitidum. Jamaica. Shrub. ~ 
23. Pellucidum. Warm parts of America. Ann, 


24. — Jamaica. Peren. 
25. Haspidulum. Jamaica and Martinique. Ann. 


26. Tenellum. Jamaica. Ann. 
27. Acuminatum. Warm partsof America. Perem 
28 Blandum. Caraccas. Peren. 
29. Amplexicaule. West Indies. -Peren. 
30. Pallidum. Society Islands. 
81. Obtuifolium. Warm parts of America. 
32. Retusum. Cape of Good Hope. 
33. Glabellum. Jamaica. 
34. Scandens. Jamaica. 
35. Serpens. Jamaica. 
36, Cordifolium. Jamaica. 
87. Nummulariefolium. Jamaica. 
38. Rotundtfolium. Mountains of America. 
39. Maculosum. St Domingo. 
40. Peltatum. Jamaica and St Domingo. Peren. 
41, Subpeltatum. Woody parts of Amboyna and 
Baleya. Peren. 
42. Distachyon. Mountains of America. Peren. 
48. Umbellatum. West Indies. Shrub. 
44. Trifolium. America. . 
45. Pereskiafolium. In the island of Venezu- 
la. Peren. * 
46, Polystachion. Jamaica. Peren. 
47. Quadrifolium. In the highest woody moun- 
tains of South America. 
48. Verticillatum. Jamaica. Ann, 
49. Stellatum. Jamaica. Peren. 
50. cum. West Indies, Cape of Good Hope, 
and in the islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
51. Pulchellum. Jamaica.  Peren. 
52. Filiforme. Jamaica, in the groves between 
high mountains. 
* 53. Magnolicefolium. West Indies, Peren. 
* 54. Quadrangulare. ‘Trinidad. 
* 55. Bracteatum. St Vincents. 
* 56. Hernandifolium. Caribbee Isles. 
See Thompson, Linn, Trans. vol. ix. p. 200. 


NEW GENERA. 


‘Orper I. Mownoernta. 


I. Acmwa. Cal. 4-phyllus. © Cor. 0. | Stigma mul- 
tipartitum. Drupa exsucca, hispida, 1-locularis. 


‘1. Ovalifolia. Peru. Peten. 
. 2.. Levigata. Straits of Magellan. Peren. . 
3, 4, 5. The same as the 8 species given. under 
ANCISTRUM. 
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©lass I. 
Diandria: 
—_— 


’ TX. Eryrrarzia. 
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Il. Norrtra. Pet. 4, per patia ope staminum ad 

basin connexa. Drupa. ( Ventenat.) 
1. Longifolia. New South Wales. Shrub. 
2. Punctata.. New Holland. 
8. Ovata. New South Wales. 
4, Ligustrina. Van Diemen’s Island. Shrub. 
5. Microcarpa. New Holland. ; 

See Ventenat, Choir de Plantes, Paris, 1803; and 
Brown’s Prodr. p. 523. 

III. Cararpa, Cor. 5-fida, irregularis. Cal. 2- 
partitus. Stam. 3 sterilia. Caps. 2-locularis, Sem. 
apice et basi membranaceo-papposa. (Jussiew.) 

iA Syringifolia. North America. Shrub. 
2. Longissima. West Indies. Shrub. 

These two species are given by Willdenow, under 
the genus BienontA, in the class Didynamia ; 
but in the Hortus Kewensis they are given under 
this genus. See Sim’s Bot. Mag. 1094. 

IV. SracuyTarpHeEtTA. Cal. tubulosus, 4-dentatus. 
Cor. hypocrateriformis, inwqualis, 5-fida, curva, 
Stam. 4: 2 sterilia. Sem. 2. (Vahl and Jussieu. ) 


1. Indica. These species are given by 
2. Jamaicensis. Willdenow under the genus 
2. Orubica. VerBena. See Jussieu, 


4, Mutabilis. 

5. Prismatica. 
tarum. Havnize, 1804, 1805. : 

V. Ornus. Cal. 4-partitus. Cor. 4-partita: pe- 


Annales du Museum, 1. p. 75. 
and Vahl; Enumeratio Plan- 


talis longis ligulatis. Filam. longa. Nusx alata. 
( Cavanilles.) 
1. Europea. Italy and Spain. 


This is the Fraxinus Ornus of Willdenow, but 
it obviously differs from that genus. See Per- 
soon’s Synopsis, i. p. 9. 

VI. CoLuMmELtia. Cal, 4.partitus. Cor, rotata. 
Caps. didyma: valvulis duplicatis. (IU. Peruv.) 

1. Arborescens. Peru, ] See Flora Peruv. i. p. 
2. Frutescens. Peru. 28.; and Persoon’s 

Synopsis, i. p. 13. ; ; 

VII. Sarmienta. Cor. urceolata. Filam. 3 steri- 
lia. Caps. 1-locularis, circumscissa. (F¥. Peruv.) 

1. Scandens. Peru. Flora Peruv. i. p. 8. 

VIII. Grosirera. Cal. 4-partitus. Cor. 4-parti- 
ta, subbilabiata : lacinia superiore minore. Filam. 
incurva basi appendiculata. Caps. subglobosa po- 
lysperma. (Persoon.). 

1. Umbrosa. Carolina and Georgia. 

This is the Micranthemum orbiculatum of Michaux. 
Flor. Bor. Amer. i. p. 10. See Persoon’s, Sy- 
nopsis, i. p. 15. ; 

Cal. coriaceus, 4-partitus : lac. 
antica fissa. Cor. 5-fida: laciniis subzqualibus. 
Filam..2 castrata. Stigmata ligulata. Caps. ob- 
longa, 2-locularis, 2-valvis: valvis semiseptiferis. 
(Scapus radicalis bracteatus.) _( Michauz.) 

1. Caroliniensis. Carolina. 
2. Indica. 'Tranquebar, 
8. Imbricata. 5 

Sp. 1. is the Elytraria virgata of Michaux, Sp. 2. 
is the Justicia Acaulis of Linn. See Persoon’s 
Synopsis, i. p. 23. : 

XM. Sancnezia. Cal. 5-partitus: lacinie obtuse. 
Cor. tubulosa, lacin. equales. Filam. 2-castrata. 
Anth. calcarate. Stigma 2-fidum. Caps. oblon- 
gas 2-locular, 2-valvis. (Flor. involucrati.) (Fl. 
Peruv.) 


BOTANY. 


1. Hirsuta. 


; Peru. : 
2. Glabra, oe } See Flor. Peruv. i. p. 7. fog 


fidus. Cor. bilabiata. Stam. 2 antherifera.. Caps.. 

bivalvis, dissepimento contrario, demum libero. (R. 

Brown.) : 

1. Muscasa. New Holland, (Paderota mini- 
ma.) See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 435. 

XII. Hyprorsres. _ Cal. 5-fidus, equalis ; Involucro 
4-fido, trifloro (abortione sepe unifloro) inclusus. 
Cor. bilabiata. Anthere uniloculares! Ovariz lo- 
culi 2-spermi. Dissepimentum 2dnatum. Semi- 
na retinaculis subtensa. (Solander.) 

1. Floribunda. New Holland. | 

Besides this species, the preceding genus compre- 
hends the justicia fastuosa, Forskalei, purpurea, 
aristata, verticillaris, and serpens. See Brown’s 

_ Prodromus, p. 474. : 

XITI. Necsonra. Cal. inequalis, 4-partitus. Cor. 
infundibul. limbo 5-fido, parum inequali, Stam. 
2. antherifera inclusa ; Antherarum loculis inser- 
tione equalibus, divaricatis: Caps. sessilis acumine 
elastico, dissepimento adnato, loculis polyspermis, 
Semina sine retinaculis. (R. Brown.) , 

1. Campestris, New Holland. 
2. Rotundifolia. New Holland. 

This genus perhaps comprehends also justicia hér- 
suta, origanoides, canescens, and nummulariefo- 
lia, and some unpublished species of the East 
Indies and Equinoctial Africa. See Brown’s 
Prodromus, p. 480. 

XIV. Oxicarruena. Cal. 4-partitus, bibractea- 
tus. Cor. 4-fida, estivatione valvata, persistens. 
Stam. 2 inclusa. Ovarium 2-loculare. Capsula? 
bilocularis. bie Brown. : 

1. Micrantha. New Holland. : 
This genus resembles the genus OLEA in its arti- 
- ficial character, but differs from it wholly in its 
habit. See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 549. 

XV. Mareyrocarpus. Cal. 4-5-part. Cor. 0. 

Stigma peltatum. Drupa 1-sperma. (Fl. Peruv.)} 
1, Setosus. Chili. Shrub. (Flor. Peruv.) 


Orver II. Dicynta. 


XVI. Pereroma. Cal. 0. Cor..0.. Stigma: puncte, 


1-2, in apice germinis. (Fl. Peruv.) 
1. Scutellatum. 13. Alatum. | 
2. Umbilicatum, 14. Purpureum, 
3. Secundum. 15. Pilosum, 
4. Foltiflorum. 16. Trinerve. 
‘5. Chrystallinum, 17. Obliquum, 
6. Ineequalifolium. 18. Acuminatum. 
7. Rhombeum. 19. Striatum, — 
8. Filiforme. 20. Scandens, - 
9. Cancavum. 21. Dependens. . 
10. Tetragonum. 22. Emarginatum. 
11. Septemnerve. 23. Variegatum, 
12. Pubescens. 24. Monostachywm.- 


Ruiz and Pavon, Flor, Peruv. p. 8. have constitu- 
ted.the preceding new 
species of Pzper found in Peru.  Persoon, how- 
ever, is of opinion, that a farther examination of 
the species is necessary before this separation 
should be adopted. See Synopsis, i, p. 34. 


nus out of several new. 


XI. Microcarrza. Cal. tubulosus, 5-gonus, 5- "7 
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REMARKS ON THE CLASS DIANDRIA, weeny 


Under this class Persoon has ranked the genus 
Gunner ; but we have, after Willdenow, given it 
under GyNANDRIA. 

The’ following plants, being diandrous, might be 
expected in this class; but they belong to natural 
genera, the species of which ought not to be separa- 
ted, and which fall under other classes. 


Monooynta. 


Hemimeris sabulosa, sb montana, Bignonia 
catalpa, longissima. Polycnenum Sclerospermum. 


Valeriana cornucopia. Boerhavia erecta, hirsu- 
ia, scandens. LL. Commelina polygama, Roth. 
Callisia umbellul. Schoenus Msrisina L. Sc. 
Cladium Sw. setaceus. Sw. Kyllinga pumila, 
and several species of Scirpus, 


Dicyntra. 


Holcus odoratus, Festuca diandra, Saccharum cy- 
lindricum, Thunbergii. Acrostis diandra. Bro- 
mus rigidus, diandrus Rothii, xc. 


CLASS HI. TRIANDRIA. 


Orper I. Monocynia. 


¢75. Vatertana. Cal. 0. Cor. 1. petala, basi hinc 


gibba, supera. Sem. 1. . 
1. a. France, Switzerland, Italy, and in 
the East. Peren. 


2. Angustifolia. Mountains of France, Swit- 
Seat and Italy. Peren. é 


3. Calcitrapa. Portugal, and the East. Ann. 

4. Dioica. Europe, and boggy ground in the 
East. Peren. 

5. Ci is, Cape of Good Hope. 

6. inalis. EY Peren. 

7. Phu. Alsace and Siberia. Peren. 


8. Tripteris.. Mountains of Switzerland, and 
. Austria. Peren. 
9. Montana. Mountains of Switzerland, Rhe- 
tia, Austria, and the Pyrenees. Peren. 
10. Celtica. Mountains of Switzerland, Austria, 


and the Vallais. Peren. 

11. Tuberosa. Dalmatia Sicily, and Provence. 
Peren. 

12. Sazatilis. Stiria and Austria. Ann. 


13. Elongata. Mountains of Schneeberg in Lower 
Austria. Peren. 

14, naica. Pyrenees? Peren. 

m AOS ndens. _Cumana. 

16. Mizta. Montpellier. 

17. Supina. Mountains of Italy and Carinthia. 
Peren. ' 

18. Villosa. Japan. 

19. Polystachya, Watery places in Bonaria. Peren. 

20. Sibirica. Fields of Siberia. Ann. 

21. Ruthenica, Siberia. Peren. 

22. Carnosa. South America, at the straits “of 
Magellan. Peren. 

23. Cornucopie. Armenia, Barbary, Sicily, and 


Spain. Ann. 
24. Echinata. Italy, and in the shady parts of 
~~ Montpellier. Ann. 
25. Olitoria, In Europe, among the growing 
corns. Ann. 


, 26. Dentata. Among the growing corns of Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, Ana. 
27, Vesicaria, Candia, Ann, 


28. Coronata. Portugal. Ann. 

29. Discoidea. Italy and Spain. Aun. 

30. Radiata. North America. Ann. 

31. Pumila. _ Montpellier. Ann. 

* 32. Pilosa. Tarmain Peru. Ann. 
* 33. Connata. 'Tarma in Perv. 

* 34, Brachiata. High hills of Limain Peru. An. 
*35. Virgata, Rugged parts of Canta in Peru. 
Shrub. , 

* 36. Globifera. Mountains of Canta and Tarma. 

* 37. Sanguisorbe. Cordilleras, 

* 38. Decussata. Stony parts of Peru. 

* 39. Paniculata. Boggy parts in Peru. 

* 40, Hyalinorhiza. Chili. 

*41, Charophylla, Hills of Lima and Chancay. 

*42, Serrata. Peru, 

*43. Coarctata, High grounds of Tarma. 

See Flor. Peruv. i. 59.  Cavanilles Icones, v. 
Pp. 34, ae 41. is the Boerhavia Chwrophyl- 
loides of Willdenow. 

84. Mecoruria. Cal. 5-fidus. Cor. campanulata, 

I-petala. Bacca 3-locularis, polysperma. 

Y. Pendula. Canada, Virginia, and Jamaica. An. 
$92. Crocus. Cor. 6-partita, equalis. Stigmata 
convoluta. 
1. Sativus, or Officinalis. In the East. Peren. 
2. Vernus. Inthe Alps of Switzerland, the Py- 
renees, Portugal, ‘Thrace, and Carniola. Per. 
*3. Versicolor. Peren. 
*4, Biflorus. Peren. 
*5. Susianus. Turkey. Peren. 
*6. Sulphureus. Peren. , 
*7. Mesiacus. Turkey. Peren. 
*8. Serotinus. South of Europe. Peren. 
*9. Nudiflorus. England, Pyrenees, and France. 
Peren. 
For an account of the last 7 new species, see Ker 


in the Annals of Botany, vol. i. p. 221. ; and Bo- 


tanical Magazine. ; 
95. Axrnotyza. Cor. tubulosa, 6-fida inzqualis, 


recurvata. Caps. infera. 
1, Lucidor. Cape.of Good Hope. Peren. 
2. £thiopica. she oi Good Hope. Peren. 
8. Nervosa. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
4, Cunonia, Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 


Class HI. 5. Ringens. Cape of Good Hope. | Peren. * 56. Byzantinus. Turkey. Peren. Ci 
Triandria. 6. Plicata. Cape of Good Hope, . Peren. is. South of Europe. © Peren. . 
v= = * 7, Abbreviaia. The Gladiolus Abbreviatus. 


94. Giapiotus. Cor, 6-partita, tubulosa; ringens. 


Stam. adscendentia. 
1. ‘Montanus, or Tabularis. ‘Table Mountain 
Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 


. Parviflorus. Peren, 

. Fleruosus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
Recurvus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
Falcatus. Cape of Good Hope.  Peren. 


i Fs Straits of Megeilon, Peren. 
. Tenellus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
. Dichotomus.. Peren. (Thunberg.) 
. Striatus, or Formosus. Cape of Good Hope. 
Peren. 
‘10. Crispus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
11. Cuspidatus. Cape of Good Hope.  Peren. 
‘12. Tristis. Cape of Good Hope., Peren, 
13. Albidus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
14. Hyalinus. .Cape of Good Hope. . Peren. 
15. Gracilis: Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
16. Carinatus, or Punctatus. Cape of Good 
Hope. Peren. 
17. Galeatus. Cape of Good Hope. 
18. Imbricatus, or Rossicus. Russia. 
19. Brevifolius. Cape of Good Hope. . Peren. 
20. Communis. South of Europe. Peren. 
21. Carneus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
22. Hirsutus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
23. Watsonius. Cape of Good Hope. .Peren. 
24. Merianellus. Cape of Good Hone tops of 
mountains. Peren. 
25. Merianus. Cape of Good Hope. . Peren 
26. Laceatus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
27. Iridifolius. Cape of Goad Hepa. Peren. 
28. Refractus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren, 
29. Alatus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren, 
30. Bicolor. Cape of Good Hope, on the hills 
of Groene Kloof. Peren. 
31. Anceps. Cape of Good Hope. 
32. Fissefolius. Cape of Good Hope. | Peren. 
33. Silinoides: Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
34, Roseus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
85. Junceus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren, 
36. Setifolius. Cape of Goad Hope. Peren. 
37. Marginatus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
38. Angustus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
39. Undulatus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren, 
40. Flavus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
41. Securiger. Cape of Good Hope. ‘Peren. 
42. Tubiflorus. Cape of Good Hope.  Peren. 
43. Tubaius.. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
44, Floribundus. Cape of-Good Hope. Peren. 
45. Blandus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
‘46. Plicatus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
47. Strictus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
48. Mucronatus. Cape of Good Hope.  Peren. 
49. Spathaceus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
50. Gramineus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
* 51. Quadrangularis. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
* 52. Namaquensis. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
* 53. Versicolor. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
* 54. Milleri. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
. * 55. Cardinalis. Cape of Good Hope, Peren. 
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Peren. 


Peren, 


it Congpinoulati, 


* 61. llus. * 72. pies. 
* 62, Pana, : 73. Paniculaius. 


* 63, Violaceus 74. Trimaculaius. 
* 64. Orchidiflorus. * 75. Bimaculatus. 
x a Fahie. ye: Ventricosus. 

66. Puniceus. . Resupinatus. 
* 67. Crocatus. * 78. Longifiorus. 
* 68. Sulphureus. * 79. Alopecuroideus.. 
* 69. Nanus. * 80. Plantagineus. 


* 70. Grandiflorus. 
Some of these species are given}by Willdenow un- 
der Grapiotus and Ixia. See Persoon’s Sy- 


43. 

Mr Ker, rl the Botanical Magazine, gives the 
name of Alatus to No. 59, a new species; and 
the name of Viperaius to No. 29. which we have 
called Alatus, after Willdenow. See the new 
genera ANOMATHECA, TritontA, WATSONIA, 
and MeLaspu@Ruca of this Class. 


£97. Iris. .Cor. 6-partita: laciniis alternis reflexis, 


Stigmata petaliformia. ‘ 

1. Ciliata. . On the hills at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Peren. le Yost ig cee 

.2. Minuta, Mount Leuwestart at the Cape 
of Good Hope. Peren. pater 

3. Pumila. Germany, Austria, and the hills of 
Hungary. Peren. an 

4. Lutescens. Mountainous places of Germany 
and France. Peren. 

5. Cristata. North America. Peren, 

6. Susiana. Inthe East. Peren. — 

7. Florentina, S. of Europe, Carniola. Peren. 


8. Flavissima. Humid places of Siberia. Peren. © 


9. Biflora. Rocks of Portugal, and about, the 
~ Jake Baikal in Siberia. Peren. 
10. Aphylla, or Nudicaulis _Peren. 
Il. Vartegata. Hungary. Péren. — 
12. Squalens. South of Europe. 
13. Japonica. Japan. Peren. 
14, Sambucina. Routh of Europe. Peren. 
15. Lurida. South of Europe. _Peren. 
16. Germanica. Germany and Switzerland. Peren. 
17. Pallida. Inthe East. Peren, 
18. Compressa, Interior regions of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Shrub, 
19. Dichotoma. Dauria. Peren. 
20. Tripetala. Cape of Good Hope. .. Peren. 
21. Tricuspis. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
22. Xiphyum. Spain and Siberia. Peren. 
. 23. Xtphaoides. Spain. Peren. 
24. Pseud-Acorus. Europe. Peren. 
25. Fetidissima. France, England, and Tuscany, 
Peren. ‘ 
26. Virginica. Virginia, . hw 
27. Versicolor. Virginia, Maryland, and Penn- 
sylvania. Peren. ; ) 
28. Halophila. Siberia. Peren. 
- 29. Ochroleuca. Inthe East. Peren. ' 
30. Spathacea. Interior regions of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Peren. 


Peren. 


S57. 

* 58. Segetum. South of Europe. Peren. — 

$20. deus, Cape of Good Ho .  Peren. 
re - 7 
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8h. ost, "The sandy of Schwartland, 
: one of Good Hope. je : 


82, Siyrinchivn Bpain, Powstigal, andi Barbery. 


_ 88, Verna,..* Virginia. Peren. | 


e 


34. Persica. Persia. Peren. 


the Wolga.  Peren. 
89. Ventricosa. Mountains of Dauria. _Peren. 
40. Graminea. Foot of mountains in Austria. 


41. Ensata, Japan. Peren. . 


42. Spuria. Meadows of Germany and Siberia. 


Peren. 
43. Orientalis, or Imberbis. Japan. Peren. 
44, Sibirica, the Pratensis of Persoon. Mea- 
_») dows of Germany, Austria, Siberia, and Swit- 
_ gerland. Peren. 
45. Martinicensis. Martinique. Peren. 
46. Pavonia. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
AT. Crispa. Hills Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
48. Papilionacea. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
49. Edulis. Sandy fields, Cape of Good Hope. 
Peren. | 
50. Tristis. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
51. Polystachya. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
52. Viscaria. Cape of Good Hopt, and sandy 
places at Saldanha Bay. Peren. 
53. Bituminosa. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
54. Tuberosa. Arabia and in the East. Peren. 
* 55. Ruthenica. Siberia. Peren. 
*56. pay Portugal. Perer. 
*57. Fimbriata. China. Peren. 


.*58. Lusitanica. Portugal. Peren. 


*59. Arenaria. Fiend f 

*60. Plicata. Cultivated in gardens. 

*61. Swertit. § See Lamarck, Illust. 

* 62. Plumaria, the Morea Iriopetala of Willd. 

*63. Northiana. Brazil. 

*64. Orientalis barbata, Constantinople. The 
Morea Iridioides of Willdenow. 


—*65. Stylosa. Algiers. Desfontaine 


*66. Scorpioides. Algiers. § Flor. Ail. 
*67. Longifolia. Cape of Good Hope. 
*68. Elegans. Seldom in gardens. 


*69. Fugax. Cape of Hope. 
See the genera Morza and Manica of this class. 


98. Ix1a. Cor. 6-partita, patens, zqualis. Stigmata 


$, erectiusculo-patula. 

1. Fruticosa, Mountains at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Shrub. 

2. Minuta. Sandy inundated places, Cape of 
Hood Hope... Peren. 

3. Rosea. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. . 

4. Chloroleuca. Cape of Good Hope, Peren, 

5, Bulbocodium, See Tricuonrma. The Alps 


* of Italy. Peren.. 


6: Cruciata. See Tricuonrma. Cape of Good 
Hope. Peren. ' 
_. ‘7. Fragrans. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
* 8, Humilis. Cape of Good Hope, Peren. 


9. Pilosa.’ Cape of Good Hope. Peren. Class HI. 
10. Hirta.’ Moist sandy parts at the Cape of Triandria, 
Good Hope. Peren. — 
11. Secunda. Cape of Good Hope. 
12. Villosa, or Coerulescens. CapeofGood Hope. 
Peren 


13. Rubro-cyanea.-Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
14. Punicea. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
15. Purpurea. Cape of Good Hope. , Peren. 
16. Crispa. Gape of Good Hope. Peren. 

17. Cinnamomea. See Hesperantua. Hills 

of Leuwestart, Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

18. Corymbosa. Gravelly places of Swarthland, 

Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

19. Heterophylla. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

20. Anemoneflora. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

21. Celestina. Carolina. Peren. 

22. Spicata. Tops of the mountains of the Hot- 

tentots, Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

23.. Plantaginea. Cape of Good Hope, on the 

hills, and often on the road sides. Peren. 

24, Linearis. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

. 25. Incarnata. Cape of Good Hope.. Peren. 
26. Patens. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
27. Capillaris. Sandy and moist places of the 

Cape of Good Hope.. Peren. 

28. Flexuosa. Cape of Good Hope.. Peren. 

29. Angusta.. Cape of Good Hope.. Peren. 

30. Radiata. See Hirsch wiate Cape. of Good 

Hope. Peren. 
31: Virgaia, the Morea Virgata.of . Persoon. 
Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

32. Longiflora. Cape of Good Hope. . Peren. . 

33. Scillaris. Cape of Good Hope... Peren. . 

34. Aristata. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

35. Pendula. Near Krumrivier, Cape of Good - 

Hope. Perens 

36.. Bulbifera. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

87. Leucantha. Cape of Good Hope. ‘Peren. 

38. Erecta. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

39. Maculaia.. Cape of Good Hope. Pereu. 

40. Deusta. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

41. Crocata. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

42. Squalida. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

43. Lancea. Cape of Good Hope, below Pic- 

ketberg. Peren. 

44. Pentandra. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. . 

45. Aulica. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

46. Falcata. See Hesperantua. | Hills of the 

Cape of Good Hope. Peren. . 

47. Excisa. Capé of Good Hope. Peren. . 
*48. Conica, Capeof Good Hope. Peren. 
*49. Monadelphia. Cape of Good Hope.  Peren. . 
* 50. Columellaris, Cape of Good Hope. Peren, 
*51. Crateroides. Cape of Good Hope. » Peren. . 
* 52. Retusa. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. . 

* 53. Fastigiata.. Cape of Good Hope. 

Pusilla . (Andrews? Repository.) 

* 55. Filiformis. Cape of Good Hope. 


* 56. Speciosa 
* 57. olystachya. a “AF ie t 128, 129; ¢ 
* 58. Capitata. > ‘ 


*59. Viridiflora. Cape of Good Hope. . 
*60. Lancea.  ( Thunberg.) : 


3 


96 
Cape of Good Hope. 


Class Il. = * 61, Columnaris. 
Triandria. 69. Grundiflora. Cape of Good Hope. 
F * 63. Fimbriata. (Lamarck.) 


* 64. Chinensis. Morea Chin. of Willdenow. 

See the Botanical Magazine, p. 589, 594, 609, 630, 
and the Hortus Kewensis, for an account of spe- 
cies 48 to 52; and Persoon’s Synopsis for spe- 
cies 53 to 63. See TricHonemMa. 

96. ArrzteA. Petala 6. Stylus declinatus. Stigma 

infundibuliforme hians.- infera polysperma. 

1. Cyanea, or Eriophora. Cape of Good Hope. 
Peren. 

Under this genus Mr Ker ranks the species Spira- 
lis, Melaleuca, and Carulea, of the genus Mo- 
REA. 

98. Morea. Cor. Hexapetala ; petala 3 interiora pa- 
tentia; angustiora. Stigma 3-fidum. 


1. Melaleuca, or Lugens of Persoon. Cape of 
Good Hope. Peren. 
. Spiralis. Cape of Good ‘Hope. Peren. 


. Pusilla.” Capeof Good Hope. Peren. 
Magellanica. Straits of Magellan. Peren. 
Gladiata. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
Aphylla. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

. Filiformis.. Cape of Good Hope: Peren. 
. Spathacea. In great quantities on the hills 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
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_ 9. Flexuosa. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
10. Polyanthos. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
11. Carulea. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 


12, Plicata. Caribbee Islands. Peren. 

13. Umbellata. Cape of Good Hope, near Pic- 
ketberg. Peren. q 

14. Crispa. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

15. Iriopetala, the Iris Plumaria of Persoon. 
Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

16. Iridioides, the Iris Orientalis Barbata of 
Persoon. In the East, and about Constanti- 
nople. Peren. , 

17. Chinensis, the Ixia Chinens. of Persoon. 
Sandy places of India, China, and Japan. Peren. 

*18. Zenuis. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

*19. Unguiculata. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

*20. Longiflora. Cape of Good Hope.  Peren. 

*21, Ramosa. Cape of Goad Hope.  Peren. 

In the Hortus Kewensis, the species of the genus 
Iris, which we have marked 1, 20, 21, 32, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, are given with the same 
specific names under the above genus. Other 
species Collina, Elegans, and Grandiflora, are 
given under Mora by Persoon, which Willde- 
now places under SisyrincHivuM. 

100. Ditarris. Cor. 6-petala hirsuta. Filamentim 
tertium reliquis minus. Stigma simplex. Caps. 
globosa infera trilocularis. 

1. Corymbosa, Gravelly places of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Peren. 

2. Viscosa. Top of the Table Mountain Cape 
of Good Hope. Peren. 

3. Paniculata. Sandy parts of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Peren. 

*4, Ixioides. Cape of Good Hope. Norgger 

"5. Heritiera. Bocas parts of Carolina. (Bf- 
chauz.) 

101. Wirsenta. Cor, 1-petala cylindrica 6-partita. 
Stigma emarginatum. Caps. supera. 
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1. Maura. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. Class | 
eg: . Capé of Good Hope. Peren. Tt 
99. Marica. Cor. 1-petala, 6-partita; laciniis $ —~ 
alternis duplo minoribus. Stig. petaloideum trifi- 
— laciniis indivisis acutis, eae trilocularis 
intera, ‘ > 
1. Paludosa. Meadows of Guiana. Peren. 
*9, Northiana. Brazil: Peren. 
* 3, idalis. Mauritius. ‘ 
*4. Magellanica, Straits of Magellan. 
Mr Ker, in the Annals of Botany, has given anew 
species under the name of Martinivensts, which 
is the same as the Iris Martinicensis already 


given. 
103. Wacnenporrta. Cor. 6-petala, inequalis, in- 
fera. Caps. 3-locularis, supera: 
1. Thyrsiflora. 4. Tenellt. 
2. Paniculata. 5. Gramined. 


8. Hirsuta. *6. Brevifolia. » 
All perennial, and from the Cape of Good Hope. q 
102. Xipuipium. Cor. 6-petala equalis. Capsula 
supera 3-locul. polysperma. 
“1. Album, Cumana.  Peren. 
2. Caruleum. Meadows of Guiana. Peren. 
104. Commenina. Cor. 6-petala. Nectaria 3, crue 
ciata, filamentis propriis inserta; 
1. Communis. America. Ann 
2. ane. Ethiopia. Peren. 
8. Bengalensis. Beugal. 
4, Eréeta. Virgitia. 
5. Virginica, Virginia. 
6. Longicaulis. 


Peren. 
Peren. 
Rivers and wet parts of Ca- 


raccas. Peren. 
7. Mollis.. Caraccas. Peren. 
8. Tuberosa. Mexico. Peren. 


9. Vaginata, East Indies. Ann. © 
10. Nudiflora. Dry grassy parts of the East 
Indies. . Ann. : 

11. Cucullata. Yast Indies. 

12. Japonica. Japan. 

13. Spirata. Rivers and wet places in the East 

Indies. Ann. ’ 

*14. Polygama. Japan. 
* 15. Cayennensis. Cayenne.? Richard, Act. Soc. 
* TG. Pilosa. Cayenne. Linn. Par, 
*17. Angustifolia, Carolina. (Michaua.) | 
*18. Bracteolata. India. (Lamarck) | 
*19. Hispida. Hills of Cumana. ; 
* 920. Fasciculata. Hills and fields of Lima, 
*2). Nervosa. Cuchero in Peru. ‘ 
* 292. Gracilis, Peru. | 
* 23. Serrulata. Cayenne. (Wahl. Eclog.) 
Species 19—22. See Flor. Peruv. 

76. Oxysaruus. Cal. $-fidus campanulatus. Cor: 
infundibuliformis. Nux 5-gona l-sperma calyce 
explanato persistenti circumdata. . 

1. Viscosus. Peru. Peren. ; 

78. Macrotozium. Cal. duplex; exterior 2-phyllus, 
interior turbinatus oblique 5-dentatus. Cor. 5-pe- 
tala inequalis, Legum. monospermum. E 

1. Pinnatwm. oods of Guiana. Shrub. ; 
2. Hymeneoides, or Bifolium. Woods of Cay- 
enne aud Guiana, on the banks of rivers. 
Shrub. 
8. Spherocarpum. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
79. Rouria. Cal. Campanulat. 5-partit. Cor. 5s, 
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inequalis, Stigmata $ revoluta, Capsula? 
Pe MPeiolitora, Woods of Guiana. Sih, 
~ $9. Hippocratea. Cal, 5-partitus. Petala 5. Caps. 
t . §. obcordats ‘ae Rss 
; 1. Volubilis, or ovata. South America. Shrub. 
.* 2. Indica, East Indies, Shrub. 
~ 3. Comosa.. Hispaniola. Shrub. 
*4. Scandens. South America. Shrub: 
* 5. Verticillata. Senegaland Madagascar. 
*6. Viridis. Groves of the Andes. Shrub. 
"7. Anthodon. . Groves of the Andes. Shrub. 
‘See Lamarck. I/lustrat. and Flor, Peruv. 
90. Tonsetta. Cal. 5-partitus. Petala 5. Nect. 
urceolatum. Bacca 1-locul. 4-sperma. 
1. Scandens. Guiana, Islandof'Trinidad. Shrub. 
2. Africana, Guinea. Shrub. 
87. Loxrtrncra. Cal. 5-phyllus. Cor. 5-petala, 
minima. Caps. 1-locularis, 3-valvis. 
1. Hi _ Spain. Ann. 
2. Indica. East Indies. 
83. Winricnia. Cal. 4-fidus. Cor. 4-fida. Caps. 
2-locularis, polysperma. 
a SE, . Mexico, Ann. 
105. Carissa. Cal, 3-phyllus. Petala 3. Anthere 
gemine. Caps. 2-locularis. 
1. Repens. South America and West Indies. 


Peren. ; 
*2. Ciliata. Peru. Aiba Peruv.) ; 
*3. Umbellata. South America. (Lamarck.) 
406. Svena. Cal. 3-phyllus. Petala 3. Anth. ob- 
longe. Caps. 1-locularis 3-valvis. 
1. Fluviatilis.. Rivulets of Guiana and ‘Carolina. 
80. Rumpnta. Cal. 3-fidus. Petala 3. Drupa 3- 
locularis. _ 
1. Amboinensis. India. Shrub. 

91. Fissimta. Cal. urceolatus integer. - Cor. 3-pe- 
’ tala, petalis cohzrentibus, binis bifidis. Stam. 8, 
quorum 5 sterilia. | Nur. 1 sperma. 

1. Psittacorum. Isle of Bourbon. . Shrub. 
81. Cyeokum. Cal. 3-dentatus. Petala 3-xqualia. 
Bacea 3-cocea. ° pe Are 
1. Tricoccon. Spain and Narbonne. Shrub. 
*92. Pulverulentum. Teneriffe. Shrub. 
107. Xynris.. Cor. 3-petala, xqualis, crenata. Glu- 
mez bivalves in capitulum. Caps. supera. ° 
1. Indica. In the Indies. Peren. 


2. Pauciflora. Malabar, New Holland. Peren. 


4. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
®5. Subulata. Peru, (Flor. Peruv.) 
; *6. Brevifolia. rai we 
. *7. Anceps. From Maryland to Florida. (Mich. 
*8. Complanata. New Holland. 
*9, . New Holland.. 


*10. Levis. New Holland and New South Wales. 

*11. Pusilla. New Holland. 

*12, Denticulata. New Holland. * 

*13,. Paludosa. New Holland. 

*14, Bracteata. New South Wales. 

*15. Juncea. New South Wales. 

* 16.Gracilis. N. Holland and Van Diemen’s Isl, 
17. Flexifolia. New Holland. ae 
18. Teretifolia. New Holland. © 
New Holland. inte 


“#19. Lacera. 
_ © "20. Operculata.. New Holland. . ; 
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3. Americana. Warm parts of America: Peren,’ 
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“21. Lanati. New Holland. 
Species 8-21, ‘see Brown’s Prodromus, p. 255. 


Clase fit. 


“'Triandtia- 


‘82. Comocianra. “Cal: Sapartitust’) Cor. 3-partita. “V"~ 


Drupa oblonga, nuce biloba, 
1. IMtegrifolia.- Jamaica; and warm. parts of 
America. Shrub. ; ; 
2. Dentata. West Indies, and South America. 
Shrub. 
3. Pcspolias Caribbee islands, and Antigua. 
rub. : 
“4, Angulosa, America. Shrub. 
77. Ouax. Cal. integer. Cor. itifundibuliformis, 
8-fida, Nectario 4-phyllo. 
1. Zeylanica. Ceylon. Shrub. 
*2. Scandens. , 


: See Brown’s 
*3. Phyllanthi. New Holland. 
* A, Stricta. New Holland. taal 
*5. Aphylla. New Holland. Post? > 

85. Rorara, Cal. 3-dentatus. Cor.0. Caps, 3- 
locularis, polysperma. 

1. Verticillaris. East Indies.” Ann. 
86. Orrrera. Cal. 5-phyllus. -Cor.0.- Caps. 1- 


locularis. Sem. plurima. 
1. Hispanica. Castile and Salamanca. 
2. Dichotoma. Italy.  Peren: 
88. Potycnemum.* Cal. 3-phyllus. Pet. 5, calyci- 
formia. Sem. 1, subnudum. (Stam. 1, 2,8, et 5.) 
1. Monandrum. - Siberia. Peren. 
2. Sclerospe . Salt muddy places of Sibe- 
’ ria at Jaik, and about lake Altan. “Ann. 
$. Arvense: Inthe fields of France, Italy, and 
Germany. Ann. 
4. Salsum. Brackish, wet and sandy parts of 
Siberia.. Peren. | : 
5. Oppositifolium. ‘Salt marshes’ towards the 
Caspian Sea. Ann. 


Seor. III. “Grasses ; the Glumes of the Calyx 
having Valves. 


$111. Scnornvus. Glume paleacez, univalves : con- 
geste. Cor.0. Sem. 1, subrotundum inter glumas. 
1. Mariscus. Marshes of Europe.  Peren. 
2, Junceus. Guinea. Peren. 
3. Mucronatus. Sandy coasts of Tuscany, Smyr- 
na, Spain, and Narbonne.’ Peren. 
4, Pilosus. Guinea. Peren. ; 
5. Filiformis. Cape’of Good Hope. Peren. 
6. Striatus. Cape of Good Hope. ~ Peren. 
7. Capitellum. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
8. Scariosus. East Indies’ and Cape of Good 
Hope. Peren. ee 
9. Nigricans. Dried marshes of Europe. Peren. 
10. Ferrugineus. ~ Feus of Gothland and Eng- 
land. Peren. , 
11. Fuscus. Sweden, England, Italy, and Ger- 
many. Peren. 
12. Tristachyos. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
13. Cuspidatus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
14. Aristatus. Cape of Good Hope,~ Peren. 


Peren, 


15. Compar. Cape of Good Hope.’ Peren. 
16. Flexuosus. Involucratus. ‘Cape of Good 
Hope. Peren. ~~ “ey 


17. Capillaceus. Cape of Good Hope. _ Peren. 
18. Ustulatus. Cape of Good Hope. * Peren. 
‘ p N F Cire . yee 
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Class III. 
Triandria, 


—_—— 


19. Spicatus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
20. Bobarlie. Ceylon. Peren. 
21. Stellatus. Florida, and Caribbee islands, 
Peren. 
22. Buibosus. Cape of Good Eons. _Peren. 
23. Inanis. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
24, Cephalotes. Surinam. Peren. 
25. Cyperoides. Jamaica. Peren, 
26. Cymosus. North America. Peren. 
27. Glomeratus. Jamaica, and North America. 
28. Cladium. Moist parts of Jamaica. Peren. 
29: Effusus. Jamaica. Peren. 
30. Restioides. West Indies. 
31. Surinamensis. Guiana and the Caribbee 
islands. Peren. 
82. Thermalis. At the warm springs of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Peren.~ 
33. Levis. Cape of Good Hope. 
34. Lanceus. _ Cape of Good Hope 
35. Albus. North of Europe. Peren. 
36. Gracilis. Jamaica and Surinam. 
37. Setaceus. Wet and clayey meadows of Ja- 
maica and Surinam. 
38. Pusillus. Woody and grassy mountains in 
the south of Jamaica. 
39. Capillaris. Hispaniola. 
*40. Rufus. Scotland. Peren. 
*41. Monoicus, England. Peren. * 
*492,. Hirsutus. South America. 
* 43. Corymbosus, the Scirpus Cormyb. of Willd. 
*44, Rugosus. South America. 
*45. Polyphyllus. Montserrat. 
* 46. Roboanils. South America. Cayenne, 
*47. Sparsus. Carolina. 
%48, Longirostris. Virginia, and Carolina. 
*49. Inexpansus. North America. 
* 50. Rariflorus. North America. 
% 51, Capitatus. North America. 
* 52. Ciliaris. Florida. 
* 53. Distans. Carolina. 
# 54, Fascicularis. Carolina. 
Sp. 42—46, see Vahl, Eclog. Amer. Sp. 47—54, 
see Michaux, Flor. Bor. Amer. 
Dr Smith adds another species, viz. compressus, 
which we have given under Scirpus caricis. 
See his Flor. Brit. i. p. 44. 


See Smith, 
Eng. Bot. 


$112. Cyperus, Glumz paleacez distiche imbricate. 


Cor. 0. Sem.1. Nudum. 

1. Minimus.’ Jamaica and Africa, 

2. Setaceus. Moist grassy grounds of Calcutta. 

8. Arenarius. In the- sandy parts of the East 
Indies. Peren. 

4. Prolifer. Cape of Good Hope. . Peren. 

5. Effusus. Mecca in Arabia. 

6. Articulatus. Jamaica, Egypt, and the rivu- 
lets of India, Peren. 

7. Marginatus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

8. Complanaius, Java, Peren. 

9. Teailis. At the rivulets of the Cape of Good 
Hope. . Peren. 

10. Compactus. China. 

11. Monostachyos, or Caribeus of Persoon. East 

Indies and the dry pastures of Jamaica and 

Hispaniola. : 

12. Distachyos. Italy. 

13. Triflorus. Dry pastures of India. 


_ 93, Nitens. 
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_ 14, Nanus. Guinea. 
15. Filiformis. Jamaica. . 
16. ius. Malabar. : 


17. Capitatus. India? 

18. Niveus. In the groves of Midnapour, and 
Tschandrancona in India, Peren. 

19. Pannonicus. Austria and Hungary. Ann. 

20. Mucronatus. Arabia and India. 

21. Levigatus, Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

22. Squarrosus. India. 

India. 

24. Polystachyos, or Fascicularis of Persoon. 
India, Cape of Good Hope, and New Hol- 
land. Peren. “34 

25. Conglomeratus. Arabia. Peren. 

26. Cruentus. Arabia. ; 

27. Aristatus. East Indies and the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

28. Luzule. Warm parts of America. 

29. Conferius. Jamaica. Peren. 

30. Viscosus. Wet shores of Jamaica, Anti- 
gua and Venezuela. Peren. 

$1. Ligularis. Jamaica and Africa. 

32. Glomeratus, or Alopecuroides of Persoon. 
Arabia Felix, India, Cape of Good Hope, 
and New Holland. Peren. mai 

33. Imbricatus. India. — : 

$4. Maderaspatanus, India. Ann. 

35. Castaneus. India. — . 

36. Elegans. Jamaica, in marshy places near the sea. 

37. Surinamensis. Surinam. 

38. Flavidus. India. ; 

39. Flavescens. Germany, Switzerland, France, 
and Italy, in marshy places. Ann. oe 

40. Fuscus. Germany, Switzerland, France, and 
Egypt, in wet meadows. Ann. 

41. Virescens, or Viridis of Persoon, Mountain- 
ous parts of Silesia. Ann. 

42. Difformis. India, New Holland. 

43. Jemenicus. Arabia Felix, and in the grassy 
parts of Ceylon. Peren. : 


” 


44, Strigosus. Jamaica, Virginia, in marshy 


places, and in India. 

45. Tenuis. Jamaica. 

46. Tuberosus. India. Peren. 

4:7. Pumilus. India. 

48. Stoloniferus. India. Peren. 

49. Compressus. Grassy meadows of Jamaica 
and North America. 

50. Pulcher. Cape of Good Hope. 

51. Vegetus, or Monandrus of Persoon, Peren. 

52, Albidus. India. : 

53. Rotundus, or Hexastachyos of Persoon. In- 
dia, New Holland. Peren. 

54. Glaber. Moist places near Verona. Ann. 

55. Odoratus. America, on the banks of rivers, 
Peren. > 

56. Esculentus. Montpellier, Italy, and the East.. 
Trecuiflus * 

57. Tenui, : eren. 

58, Pangoret. India. Peren. 

59. Denudatus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

60. Lanceus, Cape of Good Hope. 

61. Longus. Marshes of Italy, France, and Car- 
niola. Peren. 

62. Fastigiatus. India. Peren. 
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63. Canaliculatus. East Indies. 9. Cospitosus. Marshy and turfy parts of Eu- | Class 111. 
G4. Monti. Sea coasts of Italy and Tergesti. _ rope. Peren, Triandria. 
Peren. 10. Baothryon. Sweden, Germany, Frarice,and “~V~ 


66. Santonici, India. . . 
67. Corymbosus, Asia and Cape of Good Hope. 
, a Po ea Pigs gtiee Boers 
5 . India and Ethio eren, 
70. Elatue. ” Tadia. ot 
71. Distans. Caribbee Islands. Peren, 
72. Diphyllus, Found in streams in the E. Indies. 
73. Papyrus. Rivers of Calabria, Sicily, Syria, 
an . _Peren. 
74. Flabelliformis. Arabia Felix. Peren. 
75. Alterntfolius. Madagascar. Peren. 
76. Spathaceus. Virginia. Peren. 
* 77. Atropurpureus, or Striatus. Dry hills of Tar- 
“ per Peru. aged bs ; 
8. Junciformis. Barbary and Spain. (Desfont. 
_* 79. Ornithopus. (ised warehes cf St Sonne 
* 30. Py . Near the river Seba in Morocco. 
* 81. Conoideus. Cayenne. See Richard, 
* 82. Brizeus. South Aon. bat Soc. Linn. 
* 83. Scopellatus. Martinique. ) Par. p. 106. 
* 84. Hydra, North America. eres) 
* 85. Tetrastachyos. At river Taddah in Algiers, 
* 86. Brunneus. West Indies. 
* 87. Badius. Algiers. (Desfont.) 
. *88. Pallescens, Near La Calle. (Desfont.) 
* 89. Flavicomus. Carolina. ( Michaux.) 
* 90. Virens. Carolina, _(Michauz.) 
_.*91. Niger. Cercado and Chancay in Peru. Ann. 
* 02. Debilis ilis. * 109. Sporobulus. 


_~* 93. Gracilis, * 110. Sexflorus. 
* 94. Enervis, *111. Microcephalus. 
* 95. Levis. * 112. Holoscheenus. 


* 113, Uniolot/es. 


* 97. Trinervis. * 114. Carinatus. 


England. Peren, - 

11, Campestris. Duchies of Oldenburg and Bre- 
men, Peren, 

12. Capitatus.. Virginia, and in the Caribbee 
Islands. Peren. 

13. Ovatus. Wet places in Silesia and Germany. 
Peren. 

14. Alropurpureus, Wet and boggy parts of In- 
dia. 

15. Polytrichoides. Ceylon, in wet pastures. 

16. Acicularis. Europe, under pure water. Peren. 

17. Fluitans. See the new genus Isoieris, Eng- 
land, France,-Germany, and New Holland. 
Peren. 

18. Lacustris. Europe and New Holland, in 
pure, stagnant, and running water. Peren. 

19. Glomeratus. ‘Sides of the fields in Ceylon. 
Peren. : 

20. Arvensis. Ceylon. 

21. Truncatus.. Cape of Good Hope. 

92. Laciniatus. Cape of Good Hope. 

23. Membranaceus. Cape of Good Hope. 

24. Pilosus. Cape of Good Hope. 

25. Hystrix. Cape of Good Hope. 

26. Holoschenus. South of Europe. Peren. 


_ 27. Australis, Smith, Flor. Brit. i. p. 53. 


28. Romanus. Provence, Siberia, and Rome. Peren. 

29. Nodosus. See new genus Isoveris. Cape 
of Good Hope, New Holland. ~ 

30. Radiatus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

31. Setaceus. See the new genus Isoteris. Eu- 
rope, stagnant water on the sea shore, and in 
New Holland. Peren. 

32. Supinus. See the new genus Isorepis, Near 
Paris, in the electorate of Brandenburg, and 


* 98. Imbecillis. _. *115. Alterniflorus. in New Holland. Peren. ; 
* 99, Aquatilis. * 116, Areolatus. $3. Natans. Cape of Good Hope, in water. 
_* 100. Flaccidus, * 117. Scariosus. 34. Vaginatus. Cape of Good Hope. 
“* 101. Inundatus. ~* 118. Litioralis. 35. Tristachyos. Cape of Good Hope. 
* 102. Tetraphyllus. * 119. Ornatus. 86. Uncinatus. India. . 
: * 103. Breviculmis. * 120. Compositus. 37. Aristatus. India, if 
* 104, Platyculmis * 121. Ventricosus. 38. Autumnalis. Virginia and Jamaica. Peren, 
~  *105. Concinnus. * 122. Subulatus. 39. Diphyllus. Tranquebar. 
* 106. Angustatus. * 123. Acutus. 40. Fastigiatus. Cape of Good Hope. 
* 107. Platystilis. * 124, Lucidus. 41. Globulosus. India, 
* 108. Fulvus, * 125. Vaginatus. 42. Globiferus. Teneriffe. 


_ The species from 92 to 125 are all from New Hol- 


1. Mutatus. Jamaica. Peren, 

2. pees, India. Peren. 

3. Articulatus. Malabar, in wet sandy places. 

4. Plantagineus. India. Peren. 

5. Nutans. Muddy places in Malacca. Peren. 

6. Palustris. Ditches and inundated places in 
Europe. Peren. 

07. Geniculatus. Jamaica. 


Pg, Caricis, or C sus Of Persoon. Ger- 
many, Sweden, England, Switzerland, Italy. 
Peren. a THRTTS 


43. Capillaris, or Barbatus. See the new genus 
Isorrpis. Ceylon and New Holland. 

44, Frispicatus. Cape of Good-Hope. Peren. 

45. Lateralis. Ceylon. 

46. Triqueter. South of Europe, North Ame- 
rica, and New Holland. | Peren. 

47. Mucronatus. England, Italy, Switzerland, 
and New Holland, in stagnant water. Peren. 

48. Dichotomus. India, Arabia, and Italy. Ann, 

49. Echinatus, East and West Indies, 

50. Retrofractus. Virginia. Peren. 

51. Ferrugineus. Marshes and dry places of Ja« 
maica. Peren. 

52. Spadiceus, Rivers in Jamaica. 

53. Anomalus India. 
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5%, Miliaceus, India, Peren, 7 

55. Maritimus. ' Shores of Europe, New Hol- 
land, and Carolina, Peren. 

56. Grossus. Tndia. _ 

57. Luzule. India. ae ° 

58, Sylvaticus. Damp woods of Europe, Peren. 

59. Corymbosus.. India... 

60. stivalis. Dried up riversin Ceylon. Peren. 

61, Squarrosus. East Indies. 

62. Dipsaceus. India. 


63. Junciformis. China. a 
64. Michelianus. Italy, Montpellier, Germany, 


and Media. © Ann. 

65. Ciliaris. East Indies. Ann. 

66.. Hoiteniotius.. Marshy places, beside the rivers 

at the Cape of Good Hope. 

67. Antarcticus. Cape of Good Hope, and in 

Guinea. Peren. 

68. Argenteus.. India. . 

69. Monander. India. 

70. Cephalates. India. é 
*71. Multicaulis, Britain. —Peren. 
* 72, Quadrangulus. — Carolina. 
*73. Tuberqulosus. Carolina. 

* 74, Capillaceus. New England. 
*'75, Reptans. Banks of the Seine. 
*76. Turgidus. Near Meudon and Strasburg. 

* 77. Fragrans. Peru. (Fl. Peruv.) 

* 78. Domingensis. St Domingo. 

*79. Americanus. Lower Carolina...( Michauz.) 
* 80, Annuus. Switzerland, Piedmont, and Barb. 
* 81. Putbescens.’ Carolina and Georgia. ( Mich.) 
* 82, Castaneus. Florida. (Michauz.) 


Michaux, 
Flor. Bor. 
Amer.i.p.30. 


*83. Michaucii. Carolina. (Michauz.) 
* 84, Compactus. Denmark. 
*85. Plumosus. New South Wales. 


£115. Ertorpnorum. Glume@ paleace, undique im- 
bricatz. Cor.0. Sem. 1. lana longissima cinctum. 
1, Vaginatum. Cold barren regions of Europe. 


.  Peren. 
2. Polystachyon, or Vulgaris of Persoon, Eu- 
rope. Peren, ; 


8. Angustifolium. Bogs in Germany. Peren. 
4, Virginicum. Virginia. Peren. 
5. Cyperinum. North America. 
6. Alpinum. European Alps. Peren. 
Tr Sghenehivert Alps of Rhetia and Salzburg. 
110. Mapania, Involucrum universale triphyllum. 
Cal. 6-valvis. Cor. 0. 
1. Sylvatica. Wet woods, of Guiana. 
117. Narpus. Cal. 0, Cor. 2-valvis, 
1. Stricta. Barren soils of Europe. Peren. 
2. Aristata. Qouth of Europe. Bien. 
8. Indica, _'Tranquebar. 
4. Ciliaris, India, , 
114. Mimeia. Cal, 2-valvis uniflorus.. Cor. 2-val« 
vis, Nect. 1-valve germen involvens, 
1. Maritima, Sea sands of Cayenne and Gui- 
ana. Peren, 
*2. Macrosperma. 
(Michau,) 
The last species is given by Persoon, who gives the 
following generic character of Mimara. “ Stig- 
mata tra Flor. Polygami, paniculati, Cad. 


Peren. 


Banks, of the Mississippi. 
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multiflorus 2-valvis, brevis, inequalis, Cor, 2- Cl 
valvis, (mutica.) Appendices bini, lato-lanceo- T* 
lati, acuti, plani in utroqueflore. Sem. nudum, 
maximum.’? 

109. Kyiuinera. Ament. oyatum seu oblongum im- 

bricatum. Cal. 2-valvis, Cor. 2-valyis. 
1. Monocephala. Me of the East Indies, 
America and New Holland. Perens 


2. Brevifolia. East Indies. 

3. Triceps, or Nivea of Persoon, Wet parts 
of America and the East Indies. _Peren. 

4. Panicea. India and the East. . 

5. Filiformis. Hispaniola and Jamaica, 


6, Umbellata. East Indies. 
7. Cyperina. East Indies. - 
8. Incompleta. Moist places in the Carraccas 


in South America. | Peren. 
*9, Pumila. North America. 7. Michaux, 
*10. Maculata. Carolina. Flor. Amer. 


*11. Ovularis. Georgia and Carolia. 
#12, aay ees ew Holland. (Brown’s Prod. 

Pi : ; 
119..Cencurus: Involuerum laciniatum echinatum 
3s. 4-florum. Cal. 2-valvis, 2-florus. Corolla 2- 
valvis mutica, Sty/. bifidus. 
1. Lappaceus 


« India. ; 
2. Capitatus. France and Italy. Ann. 
3. Echinatus, Jamaica and Curagoa. Ann. 
4. Tribuloides. Sea coast of Virginia. Ana. 
5. Ciliaris, Cape of Good Hope at the sides of 
fields. Ann. ; ; 
6. Setosus. West Indies. 
7. Geniculatus. Cape of Good Hope. 
8. ne: Cape of Good Hope. and 
ndia, ° 
9. Purpurascens. Japan. ato o 
10. Frautescens. Armenia. Shrubs. 
*11. Caticulatus. Babao, one of the Friendly 


Isles. ) 
*12. Spinifex. Chili, and at Monte Video. 
*15; pee Near Mascar, in Africa, _ 
*14, Inflecus. New Holland. Brown’s Pro- 
*15. Australis, New Holland. § dromus, p. 195. 
118. Lyczum. Spatha 1-phylla. Corolle bine 
supra idem germen. New eerios 
1. Spartum. cere fields of Spain. Peren. 
116. Pommerruuuia. Cal. turbinatus 2-valvis. 3 ¢. 
4-florus ; Valvule 4-fide dorso aristate. Cor. 2- - 
valvis aristata. 
1. Cornucopia. India. 
Linnzus the younger refers this genus to Diandria 
Monogynia, and Persoon to Triandria Digynia. 
108. Furrena. Ament. imbricatum : squamis aris- 
tatis. Cal. 0., Cor. 3-valvis: valvulis  petalifor-. 
mibus, obcordatis arista terminatis, 
1. alee Surinam, India, and New Hol- 
and... : 
*2,. Obtusifiora. South America. ie) 
* 3, Squarrosa. Georgia and Carolina, ( Mich.) 
*4, Canescens. Africa. ( Richard.) 
*5, Arenosa. New Holland, Brown’s 
*6. Glomerata. _New Holland. Prodrom.- 
Species 16 is the Scirpus Ciliaris of Linneus. 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 220, 
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Orven II, Dreynia. 


? sorwe 


127. Pantcom. Cor. 8-valvis: valvula tertia mi- 


nima. 
"1, Polystachyon. 


: 46, Ischemoides. 
© 47. Remotum. East Indies.. 


418. Crus Galli. 


{udia,) Bien. 
.2. Sericeum. West Indies. Ann. 


8 Ferticillatum. . S. of Europe, and the East. 


Ann, 

4. Helvolum. East Indies. Ann. 

5. Glaucum. East and West Indies, Italy, Ger- 
many. Ann. 


6. Viride. South of Europe. “Ann. 


7. Germanicum. South of Euro Ann. 
8. TItalicum, East and West Indies. Ann. 
*9, Setosum. Jamaica. 


10. Lanceolatum. India. 

11. Slagninum, Stagnant waters in the E. Indies. 

12. Crus Corvi. East. and West Indies, New 
Holland. Ann. 

Europe, Virginia, and New 
Holland. Ann. 

14. Setigerum. China. 

15. Colonum. Cultivated parts in India. Ann. 

16. Fluitans. Madagascar, Arabia, India. * 


17. Brizoides. India. . 
18. Flavidum. lon and New Holland. 
19. Dimidiatum. India. 


20. Burmanni. India and Italy. 

21. Hirtellum.. Shady woods of the West In- 
dies. i ‘ 

22.. Pilosum. Jamaica. >" 

23. Molle. Meadows West Indies. 

24. Fasciculatum. Jamaica. 

25. Chartaginense. South America, Carthagena. 

26. Conglomeratum. East Indies, ‘ 

ST: Interrupium.- India, in stagnant water. 

28. Sanguinale. America, South of Europe, 
Holland, and Media. Ann, 

29, a ar See the new genus Cxynopon. 
South of Europe, the East, and New Hol- 
land. Peren. 

30. Umbrosum. Shaded places in the East Indies. 

$1, Filiforme. North America. 

$2: iacum. Ann. ‘ 

33. _ tare. Java, China,» and New Holland. 


mn 

34. Lineare.. East and West Indies.. 

35. ogee Malabar, and. town of Johanna. 
nn. . ' 

36. Distachyon. Yast Indies. 

37. poeta es East Indies. 

38. Hispidulum. TEast Indies. 

39. Compositum.. Ceylon. 

40. Elaiius. Malabar. Ann. 

41. Dichotomum. Virginia. 

42. Ramosum. East and West Indies.. 

43. Deustum. Cape of Good Hope. 

44. Coloratum. Cairo. Ann. ; 

45. Repens: Barbary, Spain, and India... Ann. 

let places of Malabar, 


Peren. 


Ann.. 


48. Aristatum. China. sin 
49. Miliaceum, or Milium: India. Ann,. 
50. Antidotale. Gardens of Malabar. - 
51, Notatum. Sumatra. 


1r0L 
52. Mowseninns India. Bond mL. 
53. illare. Virginia, Jamaica, Ann. lag 
54, Flexuosum, India, ee 
55. Grossarium. Jamaica. 


56. Maximum. Guadaloupe. .Peren. 

57. Nemorosum. Jamaica, Domingo. 

58. Acuminatum: , Jamaica. 

59. Rigens. Jamaica. 

60. Fuscum. Jamaica. 

61. Laxum, Jamaica. 

62, Latifolium. North America. Peren, 

63. Flavescens. Jamaica. 

64. Diffusum. Jamaica and Hispaniola. 

65. Oryzoides. Jamaica. 

66. Clandestinum, Pennsylvania, 

67. Arborescens. India. Shrub. 

68. Curvatum. East Indies. “ 

69. Virgatum. Virginia. Peren. 

70. Patens. India. 

71. Trigonum. India. 

72. Pa Jamaica. 

73. Lanatum. Jamaica, 

74. Arundinaceum, Jamaica. 

75. Polygamum, or Jumentorum. of Persoon.. 
West Indies. Peren. 

76. Glutinosum. Jamaica. 

77. Brevifolium. India. 

78. Radicans. China. Peren.. 

79. Trichoides. Jamaica, Hispaniola.. 

80, Divaricatum. Jamaica. 


* 81. Purpureum, Tarma, { Flor. Peruv. i. 48.) 
* 82. Muricatum. Canada. (Michaux, 47,) 

* 83, Paspalodes. India. 

* 84. Granulare. Isle of France. Sheprarcl); 
*85. Scabrum. Senegal.. (Lamarck.) 

* 86. Barbaium: Isle of France. (Lamarck.) 

* 87. Pyramidale.. Senegal, and, West of Ameri- 


ca. (Lamarck. 
* 88. Plicatum. Isle of France... bhgaere’ ) 
* 89. Setarium. South America. (Lamarck.) 
*90. Bromoides. Isle‘of France., ( Lamarck.) 
"Ol. ee antag Dry pastures of Jamaica. 
2 


* 92, aceum. India., (Lamarck.) 

* 93. Numidianum. La Calle in the North of Afri-- 
ca. ( Desfontaine, ). 

*94, Lave. St. Domingo. _(Lamarck.) 


. Miliare. India. (Lamarck.), 
. Capillaceum.._(Lamarck.) 

- Tenellum,. Sierra Leone. (Lamarck): 

. Hirsutum. Jamaica and Hispaniola, 

. Glutinosum,. South America... ( Lamarck.) 
. Anceps.. Carolina... 


wium,. Carolina.. Ann, 


* 102, scens.. “Carolina. Mow fae 
“103. Nitidum.. Pennsyly. and Carol..¢ Bory 
*104. Barbatum. Pennsylvania. . 47. — 
* 105. Ramulosum.. : : 

* 106, Melicarium, . Georgia and Car. 

* 107. Strictum.. 114. Pubescens,. 

* 108, Gracile. *115, Foliosum. 

*109. Argenteum, * 116, Pauciflorum. 

* 110. Holosericeum. *117, Pygmeum 

*111, Polyphylium, * 118, Minutum. 

* 112. Marginatum: *119, Bicolor. 


* 113, Airoules. *120, Uncinulatum. 
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Class,  * 121. Effusum. * 129. Papposum. ~ * 13. Ventricesa.” France. : Class 
Triandria. % 199, Decompositum. * 130. Tenuiflorum. { 128. Pureum. Cal. 2-valvis, sessilis, linearis, trun- ‘Trias 
“—v——"_ #123. Semialatum. *131. Propinguum. catus, apice bicuspidato. Cor. inclusa. 
* 124. Parviflorum. * 132. Gibbosum. 1. Pratense. Meadows of Europe. Peren,~ 
* 125. Striatum. *133. Paradocum. 2, Alpinum. “The Alps of Lapland and Swit- 
* 126. Radiatum. *134. Spinescens. zerland, &c. Peren. 
*127. Divaricatissimum. * 135. Abortioum. ~ 3. Gerardi, Top of the Alps of Carniola, Sty- 
** 198. Villosum. ria, Italy and France, and on the Pyrenees. 


Species 107—138 are ell from New Holland. See 
Brown’s Prodr. p. 189. 

120. Cornucorim. IJnvolucr. 1-phyllum, infundi- 
buliforme, crenatum, multiflorum. Calyx, 2-val- 
vis. Cor. 1-valvis. 

1. Cucullatum. Levant and the East. Ann. 
2. Alopecuroides. Italy. 

446. Aristipa. Cal. bivalvis. 

tis tribus terminalibus. 


Peren. . 2 
4. Nodosum. France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Germany. Peren. . 
*5. Asperum, Phalaris Viride of Willd, 
*6. Dentatum, Phalaris Dentatum of Willd. 
Smith gives a new species of Paniculatum, which 
is the same as the Puataris Aspera of Willd. 
“£125. Puararis. Cal, 2-valvis, carinatus, longitu- 
dine zqualis, corollam includens. 


‘Cor. 1-valvis : aris- 


1. Adscensionis. South of Jamaica, in sandy 1. Canariensis, Canary Islands. Ann. 
places, and in the Island of Ascension. Peren, 2. Aquatica. ‘Tiber, Egypt. Ann. — 

2. Americana. In the warm, ‘barren, and sandy 8. Capensis. Cape of\Good Hope. Ann. 
parts of America, 4, Bulbosa. A variety of species 14. Spain 

$. Gigantea. Teneriffe. and the East. Peren. re a 

4, Hystrix. Malabar, and Cape of Good Hope. 5. Nodosa. South of Europe. } 

5. Vestita. Cape of Good Hope. 6. Dentata, Phieum Dent. of Persoon. Cape 

6. Plumosa. In Armenia. Peren. of Good Hope. Ann. 

7. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. . %. Phleoides, the Phleum Phalaris of Persoon. 

‘8. Setacea. Barren parts of Malabar. Europe. Ann. 

9. Depressa. Barren parts of Malabar. 8. Arenaria. Sandy parts of Europe. Ann. 


10. Arundinacea. East Indies. 


9. Aspera. England, France, Italy, Sicily. 


}. Agrestis. South of Europe. Peren. 
« Geniculatus, Muddy parts of Europe. Peren. 


3 
4 
4 Antarcticus. Straits of Magellan. 
7 
8. Echinatus, Cape of Good Hope. 


*9. Alpinus. Scotland. \ Peren. Smith’s 
*10, Fulvus.. England. Peren. .§ Eng. Bot. 
“11. Subaristatus, Canada. - (Michaua.) 

*12. Utriculata. See Puavanis. 


* 11. Vagans. New Holland. K nn. Aa ert 

#12, Ramosa. New Holland. SeeBrown’s 10.8 Utriculata, the Alopecurus Utriculata of Per- 
*13. Calycina. New Holland. Prodromus, soon. Italy, England. Ann. 

* 14, Stipoides. New Holland. 173. 11. Paradora. In the East. Ann. 

*15. Hygrometrica. New Holland. 12. Hispida. Japan. 

*16. Pallens. Chili. (Cavanilles.) *13. Arundinacea, the Arundo Colorata of Willd. 
* 17. Dichotoma. Carolina. Mich : *14, Sativa. ~Italy and the East. 

*18. Stricta. South Carolina. ae meu B- *15. Tuberosa. Spain. ( Cavanilles.) 

*19. Oligantha. Illinois. : *16. Alpina. Alps. (Oya N. Act. Berol. 3.) 
* 20. ‘Rigida. . Philippine Isles. ( Cavaniiles.) *17. Crucewformis, (Cynosurus Cruciformis of 
*21. Loxa. Monte Video.  (Cavanilles. Willdenow. ° 
* 22. Luzonensis. LLuzow, one of the Philippine *18. Villosa. Carolina. (Michaux, 43.) 

Isles. ( Cavaniiles.) 126. Paspatum. Cal. 2-valvis, orbiculatus. Cor. 
*23. Ternipes. (Cavanilles.) ejusdem magnitudinis. Stigmata penicilliformia. 
* 24, Murina. Island of Mandanao. (Cavaniiles.) 1. Dissectum. Warmer parts of America. Ann. 
*25. Ceerulessens. Near Kerwan in Mount Atlas. 2, Scrobiculatum. Yast Indies. Peren. 

( Desfontaine. 3. Villosum. Japan, near Nagasaki. 

*26. Elatior. Valentia. (Cavanilles.) 4. Virgatum. Jamaica. Peren. 

*27. Interrupta. Mexico. (Cavanilles.) 5. Paniculatum. Jamaica. Ann. 

* 28, Lanata. Armenia and Tunis. (Vahl. Symb.) 6. Stoloniferum. Peru. Peren. 

*29. Pungens. Barbary. (Desfontaine.) 7. Repens. Surinam. Peren. 

$129. Axorecurus. Cal. 2-valvis. Cor. 1-valvis. 8. Hirsutum, China. 
1. Indicus. Yast Indies. Ann. 9. Kora. India. ; 
2. Bulbosus.. Meadows of France and England. 10. Longiflorum. Sides of fields, Malabar. 
Peren. 11. Distichum. Damp grassy placesin Jamaiea. 
. Pratensis. Meadows of Europe. Peren. . Bien. 
. Capensis, Cape of Good Hope. 12. Conjugatum. Jamaica and Surinam. 
13. Faginatum. — Jamaica. 


. Filiforme. | Jamaica. % 
. Decumbens. Jamaica. 

. Floridanum. Floridaand Georgia. 
. Plicatum. r 

. Strictum. Antilles, and St Domingo. © 

y AMG eye 5 _ New 


Michaus, 
i, p. 44, 
(Like -species 2 


Holland. 
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s * 20. Orbiculare. New Holland. 

* .*21, Pubescens. New, Holland. 

* 29. Littorale. New Holland. . _ 

Species 19—22, see Brown’s Prodromus, p. 188. 
- $:180., Minrum, Cad. 2-valvis, uniflorus : valvulis sub- 
} es Corolla brevissima. Stigmata peni- 


formias 
1. Capense. Cape of Good Hope. : 
2. Punctatum. Moist grassy parts of Jamaica. 
3. Lendigerum, New Holland, Montpellier, and 
Portugal. Aan, 4 
¥ 4. Compressum. Jamaica and West Indies. 
: Peren. I A 
5. Digitatum. Jamaica. Ann. 
7 6. Paniceum. | Jamaica. 


7. sum. Shady groves of Europe. Peren. 
st 8. Confertum. Woods of Switzerland. Peren. 
° 9. Globosum. Japan. 
10. Paradoxrum. uth of France and Carniola. 
_ Ann, 
11. Villosum. Jamaica. Ann. 
12. Ramosum, East Indies. . 


#13. Nigricans, Pillaoand Cuchero, (Flor. Peruv.) 

*14. Cimicinum. Malabar and Jamaica. Ann. 

%15. Carulescens. Fissures of rocks in Mount 
Atlas, and near St Cruz. ( Desfont.) 

According to Mr Brown, Species 2 ought to form 

anew genus. Prodromus, p. 188. . 
$181. Agrostis, Cal. 2-valvis, uniflorus, corolla, 
paulo minor. Stigmata longitudinaliter hispida.. 
_ 1. Spica Venti, Europe, among the growing 
corns. Ann. 
2. Interrupta. France, Italy, Switzerland, Car- 
niola, Germany. Ann. 
. 8. Spicaformis. Teneriffe. 
4. Hirsuia. Teneriffe. 
5. Panicea. England, damp parts of France. 
4nn. f 
6. Miliacea. Spain, Siberia, Montpellier. Peren. 
7. Tenutflora, North America. | Peren. 
8. Bromoides. _ Montpellier. Peren. 
9.. Arundinacea, Europe... Peren. 
10. Calamogrostis. Switzerland, mountains near 
Verona, Germany. Peren. 
11. Serotina. iy aol RY 
12. Rubra. England and Sweden. 
13, Stricta,. North America. . ; 
14, Ovata> New. Zealand, New Holland, and 
Van Diemen’s Island. | : 
15. Matrella. Sandy parts of Malabar, See new 
genus MatRELLa. 

. 16, Canina, . Europe in moist pastures. -Peren. 
17. Alpina, Alps of Switzerland, Bavaria, Sile- 
./ sia, Bohemia, Carniola, and Saxony. Ann. | 
18. Rupestris. Rocky parts of Switzerland, Bo- 

hemia, and Italy, _ Ann. : 
Germany. 


19. Compressa. 1 
20. Vinealis. Fields and hills of Germany, and 
at the banks of rivers. Peren. 
+21. Stolonifera. Europe. 
22. Capillaris, Mountains in Lapland, Ana. 
23. eride, or Vulgaris. Meadows of Europe. 
“ eren. 


24, Scabra. North America, 
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25, Anomala. Near Hudson’s Bay. See new | Class Iil- 
yikes Tricnopium. Peren. Triandria. 
26. Diandra. India. ——— 


27. Syloation, a.variety of Hispida. (Persoon). 

oods of England and the Paiatinate. 

28. Alba. Marshes of Europe. Peren. 

29. Pumila, a variety of Hispida, (Persoon). 
Sweden, Iceland, Switzerland, and Germa- 
ny. Peren. 

30. Maasai Japan, 

31. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. 

32. Tremula. chs of India. Fone. 5 

33. Minima, Germany and. France. | See’ the 
new genus STURMIA, 

34. Virginica. Virgmia and Jamaica on the clayey 
shores. _Peren, ‘ 

35. Pu Sea coasts of Spain, ‘south of 
France, north of Africa, and the east. Peren. 

86. Spicata. Sandy deserts of Arabia, Peren. 

37. Mexicana. arm parts of America. 

38. Verticillata. §. of France in wet salt places. 

39. Coromandelina. Dry hard. soils of Malabar 
and Arabia. 4 

40. Tenacissima. East Indies. 

41. Purpurascens. Jamaica. 

42, Indica. Moist places inthe West Indies. Any: 

43, Procera, Wet grassy parts of Malabar. 

_ 44, Linearis. India, sides of the high ways in 
the rainy season. 


45, Lenta. . India, : 


Peren, 


46. Stellata. Island of St Helena.. 
*47,. Littoralis. England. Peren:. Smith’s 
* 48, Setacea: Britain. Peren. Flor. Brit. 


*49. Parviflora, Van Diemen’s Island. 

* 50. Crinita. New Holland and Van Diemen’s Isl. 

* 51. Sciurea.. New Holland and Van Diemen’s Isl, 

* 52. Rara. New Holland.. 

* 58. Quadriseta. Van Diemen’s. Island;, 

* 54, Cylindrica. New Holland.. 

* 55. Montana... Van Diemen’s Island, 

* 56. Lobaia.. Van Diemen’s Island. 

* 57. am as New Holland and Van Diemen’s 

Island. ; 

* 58, Aimula. New Holland and Van Diem. Isl. 

* 89. Plebeia. New Holland. 

* 60. Decipiens. New Holland. 

*61. Pyramidaia. South America. 

* 62. Barbata. South America. 

*63. Maritima. Narbonne... Shrub, 

Species 51 is the Anthoxanthum Crinitum of Will- 
denow ; species 54 is the Avena Quadriseta of 
Labillardiere; and species 58 is the Avena Fili- 

is of the same naturalist. See Brown’s Pro- 
dromus, 172, for the species 49—60; and La- 
marck, Jllustr. for those from 61—63.. 


$137. Dacryuts. Cal. 2-valvis, compressus; altera 


valvula majore carinata. 

j ae 8 ides. Virginiaand’ Canada. Peren. 

2. Stricta. Shores of England and Portugal. 
Peren. 

3. Cespitosa. New Year’s Day Islands. Peren. 

4, Glomerata, . Europe. _ Peren,. 

5. Littoralis. South of France, Spain, lake of 
Sisara, at Tunis. Peren. 


Class Hl. 
‘Triandria. 


eyed 


. Levis. Cape of Good Hope. - 

. Villosa.. Cape of Good Hope. 

. Serrata. Cape of Good Hope. 

. Ciliaris. Cape of Good Hope. 

. Hispida. Cape of Good Hope. 

. Geniculaia. Java. 

. Brevifolia. Malabar. Peren. 

. Lagopoides. . Fields of Malabar. Peren. 
. Pungens. Near Mascar in Barbary. 

. Patens. “North America. Peren. 

. Spicata, Malabar. (Willd. N. Act. Berol. 3.) 
. Repens. Coast of the Desert in Africa. 
£144. Stipa. Cal. 2-valvis, uniflorus. Cor. valvula 

exteriore terminali, basi articulata. 
1. Pennata. England, Austria, France, Swe- 
_ den, Germany. Peren. f 
2. Juncea. Switzerland and France. 
3. Capillata. Germany and France. 
Aristella. Montpellier. Peren. 
5. Paleacea. ‘Tunis, Egypt, and Guinea. 
6. Tenacissima. Sandy hills of Spain. 
7. 
8 


Bien. 


Peren, 


Peren. 
Peren. | 


. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. 
. Spicata. Cape of Good Hope. 
9. Bicolor. Brazil, Monte Video. 
. Avenacea. Virginia, 
- Membranacea. Spain. 
. Mollis. New South Wales. 
. Semibarbata. Van Diemen’s Island. 
. Pubescens. New South Wales. 
. Setacea. New South Wales, and Van Die- 
men’s Island. 
* 16. Elegantissima. . Van Diemen’s Island. 
* 17. Flavescens. New South Wales, and Van 
Diemen’s Island. 
New Holland. 
Paes ae Wales. 
Barbata. Hills of Barbary.  { Desfont. 
Humilts. South Nilerich (Savcete) 
Tortilis. Barbary. Ann. (Desfont.) 
Juncea. Barbary. Peren. ne daniel 
Eminens. Mexico. rapes Sle 
V rginica. Virginia and Carolina. (Michaua.) 
* 96. Sibirica, the Avena Sibirica of Linn. 
*927. Parviflora. Barbary. (Desfont.) 
See Brown’s Prodr. p. 174.; Labillard. Nov. Hol. 
4. p. 24. ; and Cavanilles, Icones, &c. p. 42. 
143. Lacurvs. Cal. 2-valvis: arista villosa. Cor. 
petalo exteriore aristis 2 terminalibus: tertia dor- 
sali retorta. ‘ 
1. Ovatus. Guernsey, Italy, France, Sicily, 
Portugal. Ann. 
122, Saccnarum. Cal. 2-valvis lanugine longa in- 
volucratus. Cor. 2-valvis. 
1. Teneriffe. ‘Teneriffe. 
. Spontaneum. Watery parts of Malabar. 
Peren. 
. Japonicum. Japan. 


¥a87 
* 19: 
* 20. 
* 21, 
* 22. 
* 23. 
* 24, 
*:25. 


Compressa. 
Micrantha. 


Peren. 


. Officinarum. India, in inundated parts. Per. '~ 


2 
3. 
4 
5. Polystachyon. Island of St Christophers. 
6. Arundinaceum. Trasiquebar. Peren. 

7. Benghalense. Bengal. 

8. Repens. Guinea. Peren. 

9. Ravenne. Italy. 

0. 


| 


Smyrna, Africa, and India. Peren, 
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Cylindricum. Montpellier, Sicily, Candia, +133. Mrxica. Cal. 2-valvis,2-florus. Rudimentum 


11. Thunbergit. Last Indies. 
* 19, Trritans.. New Holland.) Brown’s Prodro- 
*13, Fuloum. New Holland. § mus, p. 203. 
See the new genera Imprrara and: ERIANTHUS, 
121. Muutensereta. Cal. 1-valvis minutus latera- 
lis. - Cor. 2-valvis. © de 
1. Diffusa. Kentucky, in N. Amer. Pi 
* 2. Aristata. Georgia and Carolina. Peren. 
123. Peroris. Cal. nullus. Cor. bivalvis: valvule 
zequales aristate, lanugine involucrata. 
1. Latifolia. Stony parts-of India. Ann. 
2. Polystachya. India. . 
* 3. Rara. New Holland. 
Species 1. is the same‘as the Anthoxanthum Indicum 
of Willdenow. See Brown’s Prodromus, p, 172. 
124. Lerrsta. Cal. 0. Corolla 2-valvis, clausa. 
: 1. Oryzoides. Marshy parts of Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Italy, and Persia. Peren. 
2. Virginica. North America. Peren. 
8. Monandra. Groves of Jamaica. 
4, Hexandra. Watery parts of Jamaica. 
* 5, Lenticularis. North America.  (Michauz.} 
®6. Australis. New Holland. * 


Sect. II. Flowers scattered, two in each Calyx. 
$132. Ama. Cal. 2-valvis, 2-florus. Flosculi absque- 


interjecto rudimento. 
1. Arundinacea. In the East. 

2. Minuta. Spain. Ann. ’ a q 

3. Aquatica, Europe, in wet pastures. Peren. - 

4. Involucrata. Barren hills of Spain. Ann. 

5. Pubescens. Sea sands of the south of France, 

Italy, and N. Africa. Ann. 

6. Subspicata. Switzerland, and mountains of 

Lapland. Peren. . ! 

7. Cespitosa. Cultivated and fertile meadows of 

8 


Europe. 
. Flexuosa. Stony and rocky parts of Europe. 
Peren. 

9. Montana. European Alps. Peren.: ~ 
10. Alpina. Mountains of Lapland, Germany. 
11. Antarctica. New Zealand. ' 

12. Canescens.- In Denmark, and south of Eu- 
rope. Peren. 

13. Chinensis. China. 

14. Precox. Sandy and inundated fields in the 


south of Europe. Ann. 


15. Caryophyllea. England, Germany, and 
France. Ann. — 

16. -Setacea. ; 
“17. Aristata. England. Peren. 
*18. Cerulea. ’ ‘ 
*19, Melicoides. Canada.’ | ) See Michatx, 
* 20. Obtusata. Carolina. - Flor.Bor. Ame. 
*21. Ambigua. Lake Mistassins. }) p. 62. 


Species 17. is the Poa Aristata of Willdenow. See 
Smith’s Flor. Britan. i. p. 83. * Aire genus,” 
says Mr Brown, “ mere artificiale est, plantas 
complectens ad genera tria vel quatuor diversa 
accedentes seu omnino pertinentes, vix ullas tamen 
charactere Eriachnes respondentes.” Prodromus, 
p- 183. 


floris inter flosculos, 


. 
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1 Europe. Peren. 
B cue Gigantea. peng F Peren. 
$. Geniculata. Cape of Good Hope. 
4, Decumbens, _Cape*of Good Hope. 
| 5. Racemosa.' Cape 
-* 6. Nutans. en the rocks'of the cold parts of 


nt Unione oh Shady groves in Switzerland, 
© nie Sweden a France. Peren. 
8. Rawdit ‘Cape of Good Hope.  Peren. 
9. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. 


: _ 10. Minuta, Italy. 
— 1, Ceerulea: Wet Pastores of Europe. Peren. 
i 12. —— Brazil. 

’ 13. Hungary, Siberia, and Canada. 
4  Peren. 

? * 14, Setacea. France, near Beaucaire. 


a.  YFissures of rocks in Mount Atlas. 
*16. Pyramidalis. Barbary, and S. of Europe. 
*17. Laziflora. Chili. (Cavanilles, Icon.) 

* 18. Glabra. reg 2 and Florida. Melons. ) 
*19. A Monte’ Video. Sout ‘America. 


*20; (Conant) i (Cevanils. 
*21. Rigida. Monte Vi (pen) 


Secr. III. Flowers scattered, and many in each 
Calyx. 


136. Uniora. Cal. multivalvis.. Spicula ovata ca- 
rinata. 
1. Paniculata. Carolina. 
2. Mucronata. India. 
3. Spicata. Coasts of North America. 
_ *4, Latifolia. Alleghany Mountains. (Michauz.) 
} 135. Briza. Cal. 2-valvis, multiflorus. Spicula 
disticha valvulis -cordatis, obtusis: interiore: mi- 
nuta. 
1. Minor. Switzerland, Italy, eit Ann. 
2. Virens. In the East, and Spain. 
3. Media. In the dry pe coats of Balcbe, 
Peren. 
4. ag 4 Cape of Good Hope. 
5. Capensis. See Poa, species 92. Cape of 
Gona Hope: 4 fi 
6. Maxima. raltaly, Portugal, Cape of Good 
Hope, and India, Ann. 
7. Eragrostis. See Poa, species 93. South of 
Europe. Ann. 
et Sanlens Canada. ( Michaus.) 
*9. Erecta. “Monte Video. (Lamarck. ) 
*10. Rubra. India. (Lamarck.) 
¥ 124.-Poa. Cal. 2-valvis, multiflorus. 
ta: valvulis margine scariosis acutiusculis. 
1, aot Banks of rivers ‘in Europe. 


* 15. Asperi 


icuda ova- 


2; tina, M Mountains of Lapland and Switzer- 

land. Peren. 

3. Lara. Alps of Switzerland, re REM and 
Silesia. Peren. t J 


4. Bi ~ India. 
5. ae Japan 


6. Trivialis.’ "Eirope) in ures. Peren. 

7. Angustifolia, ps ite ; . 

8. Pratensis. Meadows of Europe. Peren. 
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9, Ferruginea, Japan. Class Til. 
10. Cilianensis. Indi Triandria. 
11. Nervata. North America. —— 


12. Trinervata, Woods of Bavaria, Bohemia, 
Silesia, and the Palatinate. -Peren. 

13. Sudetica. In the mountains of Silesia, marsh- 
es of Hanover. Peren. 

14. Rubens. Lower Hesse. 

15. Anceps. New Zealand. 

16. Annua. Europe, on the road sides. Ann. 

17. Flava. Virginia. 

18. Barbata. Japan. Ann. 

19. Pilosa. Italy and’Carniola. 

20. Palustris: Humid places of Switzerland, 
Italy, and Germany. 

21. Glutinosa. Jamaica. ° 

22. Prolifera. Caribbee Islands. 

23. Amabilis. India. 

24. Eragrostis. Switzerland .and Italy upon 
walls, in Siberia. 


Peren. 


95. Badensis, or Lhermalis of Persoon. Onrocks 


near the warm springs of Baden, and at Mans- 
feld. Peren. 

26. Cynosuroides. Dry partsof India and Egypt. 

27. Unioloides. Kisdady e 

28. one pea Cape of Good Hope. 

29. Cyperoides. Cape of Good Hope. _ 

30, Verticillata, In Spain. Ann. 

$1. Abyssinica. Abyssinia! Ann. 

32. Capillaris. Wivgitde, Canada, Jamaica. Min. 

33, Japonica. Japan. 

34. Malabarica. Sandy wong of India. 

35. Chinensis. India. 

86. Punctata. Malabar. : 

$7. Nutans. Sides of fields in India. 

38. Tenella. India. Ann. 

39. Maritima. Coasts of England, France, 
Germany, and Denmark. Peren. 

40. Rigida. Dry places of France, England, 
and Germany. Ann. 

41. Spinosa. Sipe of Good Hope. Peren. 

42. Compressa. Europe and North America, on 
the walls of houses, &c. Peren. 

43. Sarmentosa. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 


44, Striata.. Cape of Good Hope and Virginia. 
Peren. 

45. Amboinensts. India. 

46. Viseosa. Malabar. Peren. 


47. Nemoralis. 
_ tains. . Peren. 
48. Contracta. India. 


Europe, at the foot of moun- 


3 Filiformis. Cape of Good Hope. 


. Bulbosa.  Fraice; Germany, TSwitderland, 
Spain, in the Bast, and Sweden. Peren. 

51. Disticha. Ov the Alps of Carinthia, Swit- , 
zerland; and Italy. Peren: 

52. Bi ifaria. East Indies. 

53. Bromoides. Lima? 

54, Syicata. Portugal. 

55. Distans. Atstria. — Peren. 

56. Divaricata. Montpellier. Ann. 

57. Cristata, See the new genus Koxrxerta. 
Germany, England, France, and Switzerland, 
in dry places. Peren. 

58. Peruviana. Peru. Ann. 

° 


Class IT. 


Triandria. 
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59. Glomeraia. Cape of Good Hope. 

60. Ciliaris. Jamaica. Ann. 

61. Plumosa.. India. 

* 62. Procumbens. \ Britain. Ann. 
* 63. Flexuosa. Scotland. Peren. 
* 64, Cesia. Scotland. Peren. 
*65. Humilis. Britain, Peren. 
* 66. Glauca. Britain. Peren. 
* 67. Australis. New South Wales and Van Die- 
men’s Island. 
* 68. Levis. Van Diemen’s Island. 
* 69. Plebeia. New South Wales. 
*70. Affinis. New South Wales. | 
* 71. Saxicola. Van Diemen’s Island. 
* 72. Polymorpha. New Holland. 
* 73. Interrupta. New Holland, 
. Diandra. New South Wales. 
. Concinna. New South Wales. 
. Leptostachya. New South Wales. 
. Parviflora. New South Wales, 
. Stenostachya. New Holland. 
. Pellucida. New Holland. 
* 80. Llegans. New Holland. 
. Pubescens.. New Holland. 
. Decipiens. New Holland. 
. Imbecilla. . New Holland, 
. Tenella. New Holland. 
. Abortiva. New Holland. 
. Distichophy#a. Van Diemen’s Island. 
: Digiite: New Holland. 
8. Domingensis. St Domingo. 
. Variegata. Dauphiny. 
. Hydrophila, Watery places. 
. Debilis. France. (Thuill. Flor. Par. 
* 92. Lineata. North America. (Michaux. 
. Brizoides, ( Briza Capensis, Willdenow. 
- Megastachya, (Briza Eragrostis, Linn.) 
. Atrovirens. Lacalle in Atlas. Peren. 
* 96, Hypnoides. South America. 
« Aspera. (Lamarck. ) 
« Lremula: Senegal. -( Lamarck.) 
. Madagascariensis. Madagascar ( Lamarck.) 
. Subsecunda, China. if sme y ) 
. Pectinacea. North Peete (Michauc. ) 
*102. Elegans. Porto Rico. (Lamarck. ) 
* 103. Reptans. North America. (Michauz.) 
*104. Hirsuta, South Carolina. (Michauz.) 
* 105. Panicea. India. 
* 106. Sicula, (Triticum Unioloides of Willd. ) 
* 107. Loliacea. Britain. 
* 108. Subverticillata, ( Triticum Maritimum, Linn. ) 

See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 179; 180, 181. 

Dr Smith gives two other species, viz. Fhatans 
and Decumbens, both of which are given by 
Willdenow, under the genus Fesruca with the 
same specific names, See GLYCERIA. 

Species 40, 62, 106, 107, according to Persoon, 
belong neither to Triticum nor to Poa, but 
probably to a distinct genus. Synopsis, p. 92. 

$139. Fesruca. Cal. 2-valvis. Spicula oblonga 
teretiusculay glumis acuminatis. 


1. Bromoides. England and France. Ann. 

2. Tenella. North America. Ann. 

3. Ovina. Mountains of Scotland, Lapland, 
and Switzerland. Peren. 

4, Rubra. Barren parts of Europe. Peren, 
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5. Pumila, or Varia of Persoon, | Alps of 
_ Switzerland, oem and Dauphiny, 
6. * Sea é: 
witzerlan eren. 
pra Arabia and Plein . Pern 
ns. stria ite 
+ rpichonna Lane 


9. eee Dry meadows of p evel 


Peren, 
10. Dumetorum. eae. Denmark. Peren. 
11. Myurus.. En i Italy, Barbary, Germa- 


ny, Swizterlan ion 

12. Sciuroides. Fields of the duchy of Olden 
burg and Bremen. Ann... 

13.. Uniglumis. Shores of England. one 

14, Sone. Meadows and high pastures of ee 
zerland, France, and Italy. Peren, 

15. Scabra, Cape of Good Hope. - 

16. Fusca. Palesti 

17. Denambeee Europe, in. harera ‘pastures, 


18. Pauciflora. an. eh a 
19. Pasi Mea =. Peren. 
‘ 20. Fluitans. . See rere cr tes and 
marshes of Europe. Peren. 
21. Loliacea. Meadows of England, heer 
land, and. Germany. . Peren. 
22. Cristata. Amon hills of Ponaaae Ann. 
23. Misera. Japan. 
24. Indica.» Kast:Indies. \'5) (spay 
25. Calycina. Spain. Ann. cihes 
26. Pungens. Arabia. Peren. 9) .. 


*27. Pratensis. Britain. Peren.. aa 1 
* 28. Plebeias Van Diemen’s Island, ‘ 
* 29. Littoralis. New South Wales. 


* 30. Vivipara, Britain. 


Peren. . rr 
* 31. Gi antia, Britain. ' 


Peren. 


*32. Calamaria. Scotland. Peren. 
"33, Monostachya. La Calle i in Atlas. "(Des- 

Sontaine.) 

* 34. Cynosuroides. Near Cassam. _ (Degfont.) 
Ann. 

* 35. Magellanica. Straits of Magellan, eat) 

* 36. Capillata, (Lamarck.) 

* 37. Tenuifolia. Barren omnes pes 

* 38. Glauca. South of Lamarck. 

* 39. Cinerea. South of Kime: (Vil De Delph.) 

* 40. Alopecurus... Ne inks in, Morocco. 


* 41, Ciliata. River 
south of France. 

* 49. Halleri. Dau a 

* 43, Montano, at Pisano. ( Savi, Pis.) 

*44, Stipoides, Majorca, and near - aad (Des 


jouro. In Popygales and the 


* 45. Eh ate So pig 


esfint.) 
*46. Powformis, France. 
_*47. Powoides. R. St Fine ‘Michaus.) 
* 48, Pompeu North America. (Michauc. 
*49, Phalarot , South of France. (Lamarck. 


Species 30. is ri by Willdenow as a viviparous 
variety of Ovina, species 31, asa species of Bro- 
mus, and species $2. as aspecies of Poa. See. 
_ Brown’s Prodromus, p. 178.5 and: Smith's Flor. 
Brit. i. p. 114 


$140. Bromus. Cal, 2-valvus.. eos oblonga, te- 


res, disticha ;_arista infra | apicem. , 


taly, France, Fengland, and * = 
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1. Secalinus: Sandy parts of Europe. Ann. 4. Aristidoides. C. of Good Hope.) See the Class 11. 

2. Multiflorus. Among the growing corns of 5. Trisetas Cape of Good Hope. ¢new genus *f4nert 
wun Py oa Ann, 6. Pallida. Cape of Good Hope. ) Triserum. 

3. Mollis. Dry parts in the ‘south of Europe. 7. Pennsylvanica. Pennsylvania’ Ann. 

P A i : : 


eren, 8. Laflingiana. Spain. See the new genus 
‘4. Pectinatus. Cape of Good Hope. 


Trisetum. Ann. 
‘5. Lanceolatus.. Dry parts about the Caspian 
Sea. Ann. 
6. Alopecurus. Barbary and Spain. 


' "7, Squarrosus. France, Switzerland, Siberia. 
: Ann. «~ 
8. Japonicus. Japan. Ann. 


9. Bifidus. Japan. 

10. Pore ns. Canada. Peren. 

11. Catharticus. Lima. Peren. 

12. Inermis. Germany and Switzerland. Peren. 

13. Asper. Germany, Switzerland, and Eng- 

land. Peren. 

14, Litloreus. Sweden, Pomerania, Switzerland, 

and Siberia. Peren. 

15. Ciliatus. Canada. Peren. 

16. Sterilis. Southern parts of Europe, in the 
fields, woods, and sides of roads. 

“17. Arvensis. Europe, in ploughed grounds. 
Ann. ; 

18. Geniculatus. i Ann. 

19. Tectorum. Dry hills and roofs of houses in 
- Europe. Bien. , ‘teva 

20. Giganteus. Europe, in damp, sha a- 
das end in hills sit roe Poven. cf : 

21. Rubens. Spain. Ann. 

22. Scoparius. Spain. 

23. Rigens. Portugal. 

24. Racemosus. England. 

25. Triflorus. Woodsof Denmark and Germany. 

26. Madritensis. In Spain and England. Ann. 

27. Rigidus. Spain. Ann. 

28. Ramosus, or Retusa of Persoon. In the 
East, on sandy and stony coasts in the south 
of Europe and Barbary. Peren. 

29. Gracilis. Woody shades of Europe. Peren. 

$0. Pinnatus. High woody mountains of Eu- 
rope. Peren. 

31. Cristatus. Siberia and Tartary. Peren. 

$2. Fo a South of Europe, and the East. 

nn. 

33. Stipoides. Majorca. “Ann. 

“34. Erectus. England. Peren. 

* 35. Australis. New South Wales. 

* 36. Arenarius. New Holland. i 

* 37. Canadensis. Canada. ( Michauz. 

* 38. Macrostachys. Near Tlemsen in Atlas. Ann. 

*39. Turgidus. (Lamarck.)~= 

* 40. Simplex. 

“41. Verticillatus. Arragon. (Cavanilles.) © 

*42. Pallens. Manilla. (Cavanilles.) 

* 43. Zones ius. Barbary. . 

The Madritensis and Gracilis of Willdenow, are 
called by Smith Diandrus and Sylvaticus, See 
Brown’s Prodromus, p. 178. 

$142. Avena. Cal. 2-valvis, multiflorus : arista dor- 
sali contorta. 

1, Sibirica. Siberia. Peren. 

2. Elatior. Sea coasts of Europe. Peren. 


3. Stépiformis. Cape of Good Hope. 


»@ 36. Bulbosa. 


9. Brevis. Duchy of Bremen, Ann. 
10. Alba. Tunis. 
11, Strigosa. Growing corns in Europe. Ann. 
12. Orientalis, _ Ann. 
13. Sativa. \ Island of Juan Fernandez, and near 
Chil. on 
14. Forskalei. pt. 
15. Nuda. Edsel “7a 
16. Fatua. Europe. © Ann. 
17. Elephantina. Cape of Good Hope. 
18. Sesquétertia. Switzerland, Austria, Carniola, 
Germany. - , 
19. Lutea. Island of Martinique. 
20. Tenuis. Sides of dry hillsin Germany. Ann. 
21. Pubescens. Meadows of Germany, Siberia, 
England, and France. : 
22. Sterilis. Spain. Ann. 
23. Flavescens.. See new genus T'rIseTUM: 
Germany, England and France. Peren. 
24. Lupulina. Cape of Good Hope. 
25. Purpurea. Cape of Good Hope. 
26. Arctarcta. Cape of Good Hope. 
27. Fragilis. Spain and Portugal. | Ann. 
28. Hispida. Cape of Good Hope. 
29. Pratensis. Meadows of Europe, Peren. 
30. Versicolor. Mountains of Switzerland, Ita- 
ly, Savoy, and Dauphiny. Peren. 
31. Distichophylla. _ Mountains of Switzerland 
and Dauphiny. Peren. « 
82. Filiformis. New Zealand. 
83. Spicata, or Glumosa of Persoon. Pennsyl- 
vania, Carolina, and Dauphiny Peren. 
$4. Bromoides. Montpellier and Switzerland. 
* 35. Nervosa. New South Wales. _ 
(Willd. N. Act. Berol. v. 2.) 
* 37. Sempervirens. Dauphiny. ( Villars.) 
* 38. Pal Portugal. (Link, Bot. Journ.} 
* 39. Setacea. Mountains of Switzerland, Italy, 
and France. 
*40, Odorata. South of Europe. 
* 41. Redolens. ‘Terra del Fuego. 
* 42. Palustris. Georgia and Carolina. (Michauz.) 
*43, Pumila, Barbary. (Desfont) 
* 44, Mollis. Canada. (Michaux. 
*45. Striata. Mountains between 
and Canada. (Michauz.) 
* 46. Calycina. Dauphiny. Ann. ( Villars.) 
Species 35. is scarcely a genuine species of AVENA, 
and approaches to the genus Bromus. . See 
Brown’s Prodromus, p. 178. 


udson’s Bay 


$144, Arunpo. Cal. 2-valvis. Flosculi congesti, 


lana cincti. 

1. Donax. “Warm hills of Spain, Provence, 
Switzerland, Carniola, and in Siberia. Peren. 

2. Phragmites. (See Arunpo, among the new 
genera.) Lakes and rivers of Europe. Peren. 

3. Biforta. On'the borders of stagnant waters 
and ditches in the East Indies. 

4. Benghalensis. Bengal. 
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Class IIT. 5. Tenax. Dry parts in the neighbourhood of 
Triandria. Tunis. Peren. ; 
— ee 6. Karka. East Indies. See the new genus 
TricHoon. 


7. Conspicua. New Zealand. 
8. Epigejos. Dry hills of Europe. Peren. 
9. Calamagrostis. 
Peren. 
10. Colorata. Damp places and lakes of Eu- 
rope. Peren. | 
11. Arenaria. Sandy shores of America and 
Europe. Peren. 
*12. Mauritanica. Algiers. Peren.. ( Desfont.) 
*13, Festucoides. Hills of Barbary. Peren. 
( Desfont.) 
*14, Sagittata. Guiana and St Domingo. 
* 15. Stricta. Near Mecklenburgh. 
*16. Bicolor. Near La Calle. Peren. (Dey) 
145. Papropuorum. — Cal. 2-valvis, 2-florus. Cor. 


9.valvis multiaristata. 
1. Alopecuroideum. ‘Ditches of the island of 
Spanish Town America. _Peren. 
#9. Nigricans. * 4, Purpurascens. 
*3, Pallidum. * 5. Gracile. 
Species 2, 3, 4, 5, from New Holland. 

The species from New Holland have 9 feathery 
ariste, while the American species has 13 tooth- 
ed aristz. p 

Mr Brown has reformed this genus on account of 
the Echinaria of Desfontaines, and the Pappo- 
phorus Squarrosus, (Russel’s Aleppo, ii. p.. 344, ) 
which forms a new genus. His reformed gene- 
ric character, is ** Gluma biflora (cum rudimen- 
to Stii vel 4ti,) bivalvis, wqualis. Perianth. bi- 
valve: valvula exterior apice multiaristata aris- 
tis (9—13 similibus, dorso simplici; interior 
mutica. Flosculus secundus pedicellatus neuter.” 

153. Lappaco. Cal. subtrivalvis.. Cor. 2-valvis 
resapinata. 

1. Racemosa, ot Mucronata of Persoon. The 

coastsof S. Europe, Arabia, and Malabar. Ann. 


‘Sect. IV. Flowers spiked, on an awl-shaped 
Receptacle. 


{ 148. RorrsorLrra. Rachis articulata teretiuscula, 
in pluribus filiformis. Cal. ovato-lanceolatus pla- 
nus uni-vel bivalvis. Flosculi alterni in rachi flex- 
vosa. 

1. Incurvata. Sea coasts of Europe. 

2. Filiformis. See the new genus LErturus. 
South of Europe.  Peren. 

8. Cylindrica. See the new genus Leprourus. 
South of Europe. 

4. Thomaca. See the new genus Lerrurus. 

Tranquebar, at Mount ‘St Thomas’s. 

R . See the new genus Lrrrurus. 

Islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

6. Levis. Tranquebar. 

7. Pilosa.. Malabar. ’ 

3 

9. 


S 


. Compressa. See the new genus HEMARTH- 
riA. New Holland, India. 
. Hirsuta. Egypt. Peren. 
0. Cymbachne. Bengal. 
1. Ceelorachis. Island of Tanna. 
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Grassy marshes of Europe. . 


* 


12. Dimidiata. Sandy parts of India, ° 

13. Exaltata. India. . — ‘ 

14. Corymbosa, See the new genus Orutunus. 
Malabar in ditches, New Holland. * 

15. Muricata. East Indies. 

16. inea, China. > 
*17. Biforay Hln y- Ann. 
*18. Monandra. Madrid. Ann. (Cavanilles.) 

*19. Setacea. Vallies.of India. The Nardus In- 
dica of Linneus... See the new genus M1- 
CROCHLOA. 

* 20. Fasciculata. La Calle. Peren. (Desfont.) 

21. Formosa. New Holland. (Brown.) 
$150. Secare. Cal. oppositus, 2-valvis,2-florus, so- 

htarius. y ¥ ; 

1. Cereale. Candia. Ann. Bien. 
2 Hate aig South of Europe and in the East. 
-Ann, 
- 3. Orientale... Archipelago, 
4. hence mae 2 Li 

* 5. Pungens.... Triticum Squarrosum? t. 

t 152. ‘Tarrieum, Cal. ei solitarius, bi 

rus. Flos. obtusiusculus obtusus. 

1. #stivum, or Sativum. In the plains at Bor- 
chiros. Ann. 

2. Hybernum. Bien. a 

3. Compositum. Egypt. | Ann., 

4. Turgidum, a variety of Sp. 52? Bien. 

5. Polonicum. °Ann. 

6. Spelta, Bien. 


7. Monococcum. Ann. 


Trig 


8. Hispanicum. Spain. Ann. 

9. Prostratum, the Secale Prostratum of Per- 
soon. In the ‘driest parts of the, desarts of 
the Caspian. Ann. Mee 

10. in a under Secale by Persoon. Si- 
eria. a he 
11. Junceum. South of Europe and in the East. 
Peren. 
12. Distichum. Cape of Good Hope. 
13. Repens. Cultivated parts of Europe. Peren. 
14. Maritimum. Sea. coasts of England and 
France. a 
15. Tenellum. Montpellier and Switzerland. Ann. 
16. Unioloides. Sea coasts of Italy, Sicily, and 
Barbary. Peren. ' 
17. Loliaceum.\ England. Ann. © ¢ 
18. Unilaterale. Sea coasts of Italy, and south 
of France. t 
*19. Caninum. Britain... Bien. 
* 20. Scabrum. \New South Wales and Van Die- 
men’s Island. 
_ *9). Pectinatum. Yan Diemen’s Island. 
* 29, Cristatum. ' Bromus Cristatus? ~ 
* 23, Fragile.. Peren. . { Roth.) 
* 24, Nigricans. Shores of Normandy. 
*25, Caudatum. Switzerland. 
* 26. Lolioides. France. : 

Sp. 19. is the Elymus Caninus of Willdenow, and 
Sp. 20, 21, are ranked by Labillardiere under 
the genus Festuca. See Brown’s Prodromus, 

. 178. o ‘ 
t 151. Horpeum. ‘Cal. lateralis, bivalvis, uniflorus, 
ternus. 


1. Vulgare. Sicily and Russia. » Ann. Bien. 


a” eee 
* 


2. Plexastichon. Ann, ; 
$. Distichon. Banks of R. Samarain Tartary. Ann. 
4. Zeocriton. Ann. r 
5. Bulbosum. ltaly and the East. Peren. 
6. Nodosum. England and India. 
7. Murinum. Europe. Ann. 
8. Secalinum, or Pratense of Dr Smith. Meadows 
of Europe. Ann. 
9. Maritimum. Sea coasts of Germany, Eng- 


land, Italy, Greece, and Barbary. Peren. 
10. Jubatum. Smyrna. Ann, 
*11. Strictum. Dry plains of Tunis. Peren. 


* 12. Rigidum. Duchy of Oldenburg. 
* 13, Hysirix. pai Ann. (Roth) 
¢ 149.Erymus. Cal, lateralis, bivalvis, aggregatus, 
multiflorus. 
1. Arenarius, Sea shores of Europe. Peren. - 
2. Giganteus, the Racemosus of Lamarck. 
8. Sibiricus. Siberia. Peren. - 
4, ae Siberia. ate: 
5. Philadelphicus. iladelphia. 
6. Canadensis. Canada, Peren. 
7. Caninus, see Triticum. Europe. 
8. Virginicus. Virginia. Peren. 
9. Striatus. North nr 
10. Europeus. Woods of Germany and Swit- 
zerland. Peren. . ’ 
11, Caput Meduse. Sea coasts of Spain and Por- 


tugal. 
12. Hystrie. In the East. Ann. 
* 13. Geniculatus. Shores of England. Peren. 
$147. Loum. Cal. 1-phyllus, fixus, multiflorus. 
1. Perenne. Europe. Peren. 
2. Tenue. France and Germany. Peren. 
. A ie Europe, among barley and flax. 
A. Maximum. Zi oH Ann. 
5. Distachyon. -Malabar. 
*6. — England. Ann. 
7. Multifiorum Amon wing corn. (Lam. 
$138. Cynosurus. Cal. 2-relvis, multiflorus Gee) 
proprium unilaterale, foliaceum. 
1. Cristatus. Meadows of Europe. Peren. 
2. Falcatus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
38. A gra South of Europe and the East. 
nn. 


rope, and Hudson’s Bay. Peren. 
5. Paniculatus. Cape of Good Hope. 
6. Lima. Spain. Ann. 
| 7% Durus. South of Europe Thuringia. Ann. 
8. Retroflexus. East Indies. 
9. Spherocephalus. Mountains of | Carinthia 
and Italy. Peren. 
10. Coeruleus. Pastures of Europe. Peren. 
11. Uniole. Cape of Good Hope. 
12. Filiformis. . India. 
13. Monastachyos. East Indies. 
14, Coracanus. India. Anni 
15. Floccifolius.. Arabia. 
16. Penicillatus. - East Indies. - : 
17. Parpaloides. Cape of Good Hope. 
18. Bgyptins. Africa, Asia, America. Ann. 
19. Ti . India. Ann. 
20. Virgatus. Jamaica. Peren. 


Peren. 


Peren. 


A, 
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is. . Siberia, Russia, south of Eu- 
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21. Aureus. Among stones in the south of Eu- 
rope, and in the East. Ann, 
* 22, 5 Ry Meadows of Portugal. (Link, Bot, “Vv 
ourn. 315. 


* 23, Elegans. giers,, (Desfontaine, Atl. i. 82.) 


Class Il. 
Triandria, 


Orper III. Triaynta. 


Sect. I. Flowers inserted below the Germen- 


$157. Hotosreum. Cal. 5-phyllus, Petala 5. Caps. 
unilocularis, subcylindracea, apice dehiscens. 
1. Cordatum. Jamaica, Surinam. 
2. Diandrum: Jamaica. Ann. 
8. Succulentum. New York. 
4. Hirsutum. Malabar. 
5. Umbellatum. South of Europe. Ann. 

$159. Ponycarvon. Cal. 5-phyllus. Petala 5, mi- 
nima, ovata. | Caps, 1-locularis, 4-valvis. 

1. Tetraphyllum. Italy, Istria, and France. Ann. 
*2. Diphyllum. Near Puig in Spain. ( Cavan.) 
* 3, Stipulifidum. Dry sandy parts of Carolina. 

( Michauz. ) 
Sp. 3. might perhaps form a distinct genus, compre- 
hending Hotosreum Cordatum, and Diandrum. 

See Persoon’s Synopsis, v. i. .p. 111. 

164. Lecura. . Cal. 3-phyllus. Petala 3, linearia. 
Capsula $-locularis, $-valvis: valvulis totidem in- 
terioribus. Sem. 1. ‘ 

1. Minor. Woods of Canada. Peren. 

2. Major. Dry parts of Canada and Carolina. 

3. Verticillata. East Indies. Peren. 

*4,. Thymifolia, Carolina. \( Michaux.) 
* 5. Racemosa. Virginia. ichaur. 
* 6. Tenuifolia. At thevriv. Santee. (Michaux. ) 

“£154. Errocavuroy. ‘Cal. communis, capitulum im- 
bricatum.' Petala 3, qualia. . Stamina supra 


- germen. 
1. Triangulare. Brasil. 
2. Quinquangulare. India. -Peren. 
8. Sexangulare. India. Peren. 
4. Setaceum. India. 
5. Decangulare. Marshes of N. America. 
6. Repens. Island of Bourbon. 
7. Fasciculatum. Guiana. 
8. Umbellatum. Guiana. 
*9. Sept ve. Scotland and Ireland. Peren. 
* 10. Pubescens. India and Madagascar. (Lam. ) 


*11. Australe. *17. Pusillum. 
*12. Smithii. *18. Scariosum. 
* 13. Pallidum. *19, Fistulosum. 
* 14, Nigricans. * 20. Depressum. 
*15. Nanum. #21. Deustum. 


*16. Cinereum. : 

The last 11 species are given by Mr Brown, with 
the following generic character.—Capitulum an- 
drogynum: Squamis unifloris, extimis sxpius 
vacuis involucrantibus. Perianthium duplici 
serie 4—6-phyllum. 

Mase. In disco capituli. Perianth. foliolis inte- 
rioribus infra connatis altiusve insertis. Stam. 
4—6. Anthera biloculares. 

Fem. in ambitu capituli. —Perianth. foliolis inte- 
rioribus distinctis. Stylus 1. Stigmata 2—3. 
Capsula 2—3-locularis, 2—~3-loba, angulis sa- 
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Class TI. lientibus dehiscens. Semina solitaria. (Prodro- 
Triandria. mus, 253.) 5 
= 155. Montra. Cal. 2-phyllus. Cor. 1-petala, ir- 
regularis. Caps. l-locularis, 3-valvis. 
1. Fontana. In Europe beside springs. Ann. 
161. Motiuco. Cal. 5-phyllus. Cor. 0, Caps. 
3-locularis, pane i 
1. Oppositifolia. Ceylon. 
2. Laois Pees 
 §. Hirta. Cape of Good Hope. 
4. Pentaphylla. Ceylon. 
5. Verticillata. Virginia. Ann. 
*6, Radiata. Wet parts of Conception and Chi- 
li, (Flor. Peruv.) 
162. Minuartia. Cal. 5-phyllus. Cor.0. Caps. 
j-locularis, 3-valvis. , Semina nonnulla. 
1. Dichotoma. Spain. Ann. 
2. Campesiris. Hills of Spain. Ann. 
8. Montana. High hills of Spain. Ann. 


tau 


NEW GENERA. 


New Orper I. Monoeynta. 


Genera. 

I. Tricnuonema. . Spatha 2-valvis. Cor. tubus bre- 
vissimus: limbus. zqualis, regularis. Filam. pu- 
bescentia. Stigmata 3-bipartita.  ( Ker.) 

1. Bulbocodium. South of Europe and Barba- 
ry. Peren. 
2. Cruciatum. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
See Ker in the Annals of Botany, i. p. 222. These 
two species are given with the same. name by 
Willdenow, under the genus, Ixra. 

II. Geissornuiza. Spatha 2-valvis. Cor. tubulosa: 
limbus 6-partitus, patens, regularis. Stylus incli- 
natus, Caps. ovalis, trigona. ( Ker.) 

1. Rochensis. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
2. Secunda. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
3. Obtusata. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
4. Excisa, Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
See Ker in the Annals of Botany, i. p. 223. and 
Hort. Kew. vol. i. p. 83. ‘The three last species 
are given, with the same specific name, by Will- 
denow, under the genus Ix1a. 

III. Hesperantuia. Spatha 2-valvis. Cor. tubu- 
losa: limbus 6-partitus, regularis. Stigmata 3, 
‘ad tubum usque distincta. Caps. oblonga, tri- 


gona. (Ker.) . 
1. Radiata. 4. Angusta. 
2. Falcata. 5. Pilosa. 


3. Cinnamomea. 6. Virginica. 

- See Ker in the Annals of Botany, and Hort. Kew. 
vol, i. p. 84, The species 1—5 are given, with 
the same specific name, by Willdenow, under the 
genus Ixra. : 

IV. Sparaxis. Spatha 2-valvis, scarioso-membrana- 

cea, apice lacera. Cor. tubulosa.. Stigmata 3, re- 
curva. Caps. oblongo-globosa. _( Ker.) 
1. Tricolor. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
2. Bicolor. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

3. Grandiflora. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
4. Bulbifera. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
See Ker in the Annals of Botany, i. p. 225, and 

Hort. Kew. p. 6 The two last species are 
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163. Quenta. Cal. 5-phyllus. 
locularis. Sem. 1. 
1. Hispanica. Spain. _ Ann. 
.2.. Canadensis. Canada. Virginia. Peren. 
3. Trichotoma. ‘Japan. 
158. Kognicta.. Cal. 3-phyllus. Cor. nulla. Sem. 
1. ovatum nudum. 
1. Islandica. Wet parts of the island of Ice- 
land. “Ann. © 


Cor. 0. ae 1- = 


Sect. II. Flowers inserted above the Germen. 


160. Donatra. Cal. 8-phyllus: Cor. polypetala. 
1. Fascicularis. Rocky and wet parts of Ter- 
ra del Fuego, rng very thick turfs. Per. 
156. Proserrinacez. Cal. 3-partitus, superus. 
Cor. 0. Nux trilocularis. - 
1. Palustris.. Marshes of Virginia. 


given with the same specific name by Willdenow, 
under the genus Ixra ; and the second species 
under GLADIOLUS. $ 
V. Ayomatueca. Spatha 2-valvis. Cor. hypocra- 
teriformis. mene 8, bipartita. Caps. papillo- 
so-pruinosa. ( Ker.) 
1. Juncea. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

See Ker in the Annals of Botany, i, p. 227, and 
Hort. Kew. p. 90. This species is given by 
Willdenow, with the same specific name, under 
the genus GLADIOLUS. 

VI. Trironia. Spatha 2-valvis.- Cor. tubulosa ; 
limbus 6-partitus, subregularis. Stigmata 3, pa- 
tentia. Sem. nec alata, nec baccata, ( Ker.) 

1. Crispa. 7. Flava. 


2. Viridis. 8. Squalida. 
$8. Rosea. 9. Fenestrata. 
4. Longiflora. 10. Crocata. _ 
5. Lineata. 11. Deusta. 

6. Securigera. 12. Miniata. 


All perennial, and from the Cape of Good Hope. 

See Ker in the Annals of Botany, i. p. 227, and 
Hort. Kew. p. 90. he species No. 1, 3, 5, 6, 
7, are given =e Willdenow with the same specific 
names, under the genus GLap1oLus, and No. 
4, 8, 9, and 11, under ihe. grow Ixia. 

VII. Warsonta. Spatha 2-valvis. Cor. tubulosa; 
limbus, 6-partitus. Stigmata 3, filiformia, bipar- 
tita: laciniis recurvis. Caps. cartilaginea, poly- 
sperma. ( Ker.) 


1. Spicata. 
2. Pusan: 


12. Jacquini. 


13, Fulgens. 
3, Punctata. 14. Lucens. 
4, Marginata. _ 15. Pracox. 
5. Rosea. 16. Revoluta. 
6. Brevifolia. 17. Laccata. 
7. Iridifolia. 18. Palustris. — 
8. Meriana. 19. Recurva. _ 
9. Humilis. 20. Hyacinthoides. - 
10. Aletroides. 21. Amena. 


1l. Tubulosa. ; ; F 
All perennial, and from the Cape of Good Hope. 
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See Ker in the Annals of Botany, i, p. 229, and 
Hort. Ken, vol. i. p. 93, The species No. 1, 2, 
are given by Willdenow, with the same specific 
hame, under the genus Ixra, and No. 4, 7, 8, 
9, 21, under Giapiotus. Sp. 14, is the An- 

.. tholyza Lucida, and Sp. 18 is the Ixia Pendula. 

- WIL. Mevaspnanura. Spatha 2-valyis. Cor, hex- 

apetaloideo-sexpartita ; lacinie cuspidate, equales. 
igmata 3, recurva. Caps. 3-loba. ( Ker.) 

1. Graminea. “Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

See Ker in the Annals of Botany,i. p. 231. This 
species is given by Willdenow under GLaproLus, 

, TX. Bapraya.  Spatha 2-valvis: valvula interior 

bipartita. Cor. tubulosa: limbus 6-partitus.  Stig- 
mata 3, patentia. Sem. baccata. ( Ker.) 

1. Thunbergii. 6. Sulphurea, 

2. Ringers, 7. Plicata. 

3. Tubiflora. 8. Siricta. 

4. Spathacea. 9. Villosa. 

5. Sambucina. 10. Rubrocyanea. 

. All perennial, and from the Cape of Good Hope. 

See Ker in the Annals of Botany, i. p. 233, and 
Hort. Kew. vol. i. p. 104. The species. No. 1, 
2, are given by Willdenow, under Anruonyza, 
No. 8, 4, 7, 8, under Giapro.us, and No. 10, 
under Ixra, with the same specific names. No. 
9 is the Ix1a Punicea of Willdenow. 

X. Lareyrousta. 
longior limbo 6-partito. Stigmata 8, bipartita. 
Caps. membranacea, polysperma. her.) 

1. Corymbosa. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

See Ker’s Annals of Botany, i. p. 237. ‘This is 
the Ixra Corymbosa of Willdenow. 

XI. Ruyncnosrpora. Squame paleacee: infime 


vacue. Cor.0. Sem. 1, coronatum stylo persis- 
tente indurato, basi latitudine seminis. ( Vahl.) 
1. Alba. Britain: Peren. 
2. Fusca. Wales and Ireland. . Peren. 
3. Aurea. New Holland. . ) See Brown’s 
4. Laca. New Holland. i Prodromus, 
5. Longisetis. New Holland. p. 229. 


See Vahl’s Enumeratio Plantarum, ii. p. 238. Spe- 
cies 1, 2, are given by Willdenow under Scua- 
Nus. 

XII. Sarpranruus. Cal. tubulosus, limbo campa- 
» nulato, 4-dentato, inferus persistens. Cor.0. Stam. 

3, exserta, hypogyna, fundo calycis et ad unum 

latus ovarii inserta. Flam. calyce duplo longiora, 

filiformia. Anthere globose, bilocu 

Pistillum, ovarium, superum, latere staminibus op- 

posito, linea rosea, stylo decurrente producta, no- 

tatum. Stylus unicus, staminum longitudine. Stig- 
ma acutum., Semen ovatum, in fundo calycis per- 
sistentis, hine angulatum, sulco. longitudinali exa- 

ratum. Jntegumentum unicum cartilagineum, a- 

trum. Albumen centrale, corneum. Embryo pe- 

riphericus, annularis, albus. Colyledones orbicu- 
lares planiuscule, Radicula, infera..° (Humboldt 

and Bonpland. » i 
1. Arenarius. Sandy shores of the Pacific, near 

Acapulco. 

‘The preceding genus is one of those discovered by 
Humboldt and Bonpiand. We have given the 
natural character as contained in the Plante 

uinoctiales, p. 155. 
SUL. Parpantuus. Cor. 6-petaloidea, regularis 


Cor. hypocrateriformis ; tubus . 


8 erecte.. 


wequaligy 1 Ci spetma. ” Sem) tacul 
- centtali, ea ier.) ‘em receptaculo 


1, Chinensis, | East Indies, China, and Japan. 
' Peren. 


This is the MorR2XA Chtnenots uf Wittacuuw. 
Ker, in the Annals of Botany, i. &. 246. 
XIV. Catymenia. Cor. infundibuliformis, plicata. 


Ove 


Nux 1-sperma, calyce persistenti ampliato mem- 


branaceo circumdata, (Flor. Peruv.) 
1. Viscosa, (Oxybaphus Viscosus of Willd.) 
2. Ovata. Peru. Peren. (Flor. Peruv.i. p.45.) 


8. Expansa. Peru. Peren. (Flor. Peruv. i. 
p: 45.) : 

4. Prostrata, Hills of Peru. (Flor. Peruv. 
i, p. 45. 

5. Corymbosa. New Spain. .Peren. (Cava- 
nilles. nM 

6. Aggregata. New Spain, near St Augustine. 
( Cavanilles.) , 


XV. Payuractis.. Flor. involucrati: Involucrum 
1-phyllum, vaginans. Cal. margo minimus. Cor. 
trifida, Sem. 1, (Genitalia exserta.) (Flor. Pe- 
ruv.) 

1. Rizida. Mountains of Tarma. Peren. (Flor. 


Peruv.) 


2. Tenuifolia. Mountains of 'Tarma. Peren. 
(Flor. Peruv.) 
3. Spathulata, Mountains of Tarma.. Peren. 


(Flor. Peruv.). 

. These species resemble plants of the genus VALE- 
RIANA, but differ from them too much in. their 
habit to be united;to that genus, 

XVI. Trirreretia. Cal. 6:fidus, alato-angulosus, 

supra basin solidam tubulosus. Cor. 0. Stigm. 3. 


Caps. 3-quetra, 3-locul. polysperma. (Stam. in- 
clusa.) (Michauz.) ‘4 ( 
1. Capitata. Wet parts of Carolina and Cay- 
enne. (Michaua.) 


XVII. Ourea. Cal. 5-dentatus bibracteatus. Pe- 
tala 5; superiore maximo. Filam. sterile recon- 
dente. Legumen pedicellatum. Sfam. longissima. 
(Persoon.), 

1. Guianensis, 
denow. 

XVIII. Tarura. Cal. campanulat. 6-partit. basi 
tribract. Cor. 5-pet. bilabiata. Stigm. 3, revo- 


(Macrolobium pinnatum of Will- 


luta.  (Persoon.) 
1, Guianensis.. Woods of Guiana. Shrud. 
Rohria Petioliflora of Willd.) 

XIX. Lepranrnus, or HereranrHera. Spatha 
1-flora, Hine dehiscens. Cor. tubo longo gracili: 
limbo, sexpartito.. Stam. laciniis inserta,  Anther. 
lineares, aut biformes triangulares. Caps. intra 


spatham, coronata, 3-locularis, polysperma, angu- 


lis dehiscens. (Michaua.) 

1.. Ovalis, or Limosus.. Lakes. of the Illinois. 
( Michaux.), 

2, Gramineus. At the river Ohio., poe) 

3. Perwvianus, or Reniformis. At Lima in Pe- 
ru. Peren., (Flor. Peruv.) 

4. Virginicus, or Acutus. Virginia. cerans-): 

5. Pubescens.’ Barcelona in South America. 

6. Cordatus. South America. 

7. Diversifolius. Guiana. ( Richard.) 


In species 3, 4, the anther are of unequal lengths. 
XX.. Remirga. Spicule in capitulum congeste. Cal. 
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Class HI. 
Triandria, 


—_———— 


: 
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Clas I Q.valvis.. Cor. 2-valvis.;° Cal. minor 3 inti- 10. Lenticularis. New South Wales. Ys 
Triandria. 


ma. (s. nectar./ Selir,) semen’ non ‘climittente. 


11. Barbata, (Scirpus Capillaris of Willdenow.) P 
—v— — Filam. longissima. (Persooh.) 0 New Holland. | 


1. Maritima, (Miegia Maritima of Wild.) _ 
2. Dwrvudetwe —“Etew- Holland, . (Brown’s 
Prodr. 236. 

XXL. Dicuroma. Spica ovata seu capitata involu- 

* crata. Squamz (Palee) multis membranaceex sub- 
congestim imbricate. Styl. setaceus. Sfigm. 2. 
Sem. nudum, rugellosum, apice tuberculo lunatim 
cincto (Fol. floralia seu involucrum basi discolora 
wt plurimum albicantia.) ( Michaue.) 

. 1. Leucocephalum. Carolina and Geprgia. (Mi- 

chauz.) 
2. Ciliatum, (Scheenus Stellatus of Willd.) 
8. Reptans. Cayenne. ; 

Some of the species of the genus Scxrornus, the 
Scirpus Radiatus, and Cyperus Leucocephalus, 
might perhaps be arranged under this genus. 

XXII. Hamoporum. Petala 6, triainteriora supra 
medium staminifera. Stigma obtusum. Capsula 
infera, trilocularis. (Smth.) 

1. Coccineum. 4. Laxum. 
2. Planifolium. 5. Spicatum. 
3. Teretifolium. 
. All from New Holland. See Brown’s Prodromus, 
. 300. 

xxi Enpranpra. Flores hermaphroditi. Pe- 
rianthum 6-fidum, equale, fauce extra stamina 
glandulosa. Stamina 3! Anthere biloculares, 
postice. (R. eo 
' 1. Glauca. New Holland: 

The Laurus Triandra seems to belong to this 

nus. See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 402. 

XXIV. Marniscus. _ Spicula 2-3-flora, teretiuscula, 
squamis 2 (nunc 3) infimis minoribus vacuis, flo- 
riferis nervosis. Sete nulleghypogyne. Stylus 
filiformis, cum ovario inarticulatus, deciduus. Stig. 
mata 3. Nuzx trigona. (Vahl and R. Brown:) 

1. Levis. 8. Decompositus. 
2. Scaber. 4. Conicus. 

All from New Holland. See Brown’s Prodromus, 
p. 218. 

XXV. Hypaiyerum. Squame undique imbricate, 
uniflore. Perianthium bivalve, membranaceum. 
valvulis subequalibus squame oppositis! Sete 
nulle hypogyne. Stylus bifidus deciduus. | Nux 
perianthio inclusa. (Vahl and R. Brown.) 

1. Microcephalum. New Holland. See Brown’s 
Prodromus, p. 219. 

XXVI_. Isoreris. Squame undique imbricate, con- 
formes, omnes floriferee, paucissimeve exteriorum 
vacue. Sete nulle hypogyne. Stylus cum ovario 


inarticulatus, basi simplice, deciduus. (R. Brown, 


Prodr. p. 221.) 
1. Fluitans. (This- species nearly agrees with 
’ the Scirpus Fluitans of Willd.) 
. Nodosa, (Scirpus Nodosus of Willd.) 
“Supina, Sent Supinus of Willd.) 
. Inundata. Van Diemen’s Island. 
Propinqua.' New South Wales. 
« Setacea, (Scirpus Setaceus of Willd.) 
. Cartilaginea. 
men’s Island. 
8. Cyperoides. New Holland. 
9. Riparia. New South Wales. 


~ID Orie bo 


“XXX. ARrunosryiis. 
New Holland and Van Die- ° 


12. Prolifer, (Scirpus Prolifer of Rottboel.) 
SeelBeaeh Wicdeaojes nono 
XXVIII. Exeocuartis. -undique imbricatz, 
conformes : vix ullz steriles. Sete hypogyne. 
(4-12) denticulate raro nulle. Stylus 2-3-fidus, 
basi dilatata cum ovario articulate. Nux sepius 
lenticularis, basi dilatata indurata’ styli coronata. 

(R. Brown.) mh 


1. Sphacelata. Be Acutay 
2. Compacta. 4: Gracilis. 
5. Pusilla. by oth 
6. Capitata (Scirpus Capitatus of Linn.) 
7. Setacea. Oar Ps. richa. y 


All from New Holland. Besides these species, 
the Scirpus Palustris, Geniculatus, and _Muta- 
tus of Linn. ; Maculosus of Vahl; Tuberculosus 
of Michaux; Ovatus of Roth; Plantagineus 
of Retz; Interstinctus of Vahl; Spiralis of 
Rottboel ; Quadrangulatus of Michaux; the 

Acicularis of Linneus; and the Cyperus Se- 
taceus of Willd. belong to this genus. See 
Brown’s Prodromus, p. 224, 

XXVIII. Fimsristyiis. Sguame paleacee, undi- 
que imbricatz, vix ull steriles. Stylus compres- 

sus, cum ovario articulatus, deciduus : sepius cilia- 

tus basique bulbosa. Stigmaia 2 raro 3. Setar 
nulle hypogyne. (Vahl and R. Brown.) 


1. Pauciflora. 16. Parviflora. 
2. Androsyna. 17. Velata. ‘ 
8. Acicularis. — 18. Propinqua, 
4. Polytrychoides. 19. Elata. 

5. Punctata. - per a 
6. Pterigosperma. 1. Brevifoli 
7. X water 22. Variabilis. 
8. Nutans. 23. 

9. Tetragona. 24, Stricta. 
10. Spirals. 25. Cymosa. 
Al. Tristachya. 26. Sericea. 
12. Depau : 27. Ferva. 

13. Denudaia. 28. Capitata. 
14. Gracilis. 29. Cyperoides. 


15. Rara. 
All from New Holland. bie Brown’s fhe ti p 
. 225. Species 4 is the Sez Hib nt ah S 
of Retz. ‘This genus comprehends also the spe- 
cies 48, 51, 52, 68. of the genus Scrrrus, 
p: 99, 100. 
XXIX. Asmevarpra. Squame paleacee, disti- 
che imbricate, omnes pluresve florifere. Setar 
hypogyne nulle. Stylus 3-fidus, basi pyramidato- 
bulbosus ‘cum ovario articulatus, deciduus. Nu« 
pytiformis, triqueter. (Vahl and R. Brown.) 
1, Monostachya, a rus Monostachyos of 
Linn.) New Holland. 
2. Schenoides. New Holland. ; 
8. Vaginata. New Holland. ah 
This genus has a very great resemblance to the 
preceding. See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 229. 
Spicula uniflora, squamis 
imbricatis, inferioribus vacuis. Seta nulle hypo- 
gynz. Stylus subulatus, ttigonus, cum ovario ar- 
ticulatus, deciduus. Stigmata’$. Nua trigona. 
(R. Brown.) 
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1, Aphylla. New Holland. Brown’s Prodro- 


mus, p. 229. i : 
XXXI. Carpna. Spicula uniflora, squamis subdis- 
tichis inferioribus vacuis. Seta hypogyne 3-6 
+, Squamus floriferas. equantes, plumose v. capilla- 
_ res. Stylus subulatus, cum ovario inarticulatus. 
Stigmata. 3, v. 2. Nuz prismatica, stylo persis- 
tent: cuspidata. (Banks, Solander, and R. 


1. Alpina. . Van Diemen’s Island. 
2. Deusta. New South Wales: 

4 8. Avenacea, New Holland. 

: 


4. Diandra. New South Wales. 
5. Clandestina. New Holland. 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 230. 
XXXIL, Scua@nus.. Spicula .disticha, 1-3-flora : 
mis extimis (3-6) minoribus, congestis vacuis ; 
floriferis dum-una-pluribus in rachi flexuosa alter- 


nis, persistentibus. Sete leve null hypo- 
gyne. Stylus deciduus. (I. Brown.) 


1. Imberbis. 6. Acuminatus. 
2. Ericetorum. 7. Sparteus.. 
3. Brevifolius. . 8. Punctatus. - 
4. Melanostachys... 9. Falcatus. 
5. Villosus. 
All from New Hollands See Brown’s Prodromus, 
p. 231. 


XXXII, Cumzospors. Spicula disticha (nunc un- 

_ dique imbricata) pauciflora, squamis extimis mino- 

ribus, vacuis. . Sete by poByaRs squamis breviores. 
rorwn. 


Stylus deciduus. | (R.. } 
1. Curvifolia. 9. Imberbis. 
2. Turbinata. 10., Azillaris. 
8. Brevisetis. » 11. Nitens. 
4. Lanata...» 12. Spherocephala, 
5. Deformis. 13: Anceps. . 
6. Pedicellata, 14, Tetragona. ’ 
7. Calostachya. 15. Stygia: - 


8. Paludosa. 

All from New Holland...See Brown’s'Prodromus, 
p- 232. The two last species are doubtful with 
regard to their genus. ' |. 

XXXIV, Leriposrenma. Spicule 1-2-flore, 1- 
sperma : . Squainis. undique imbricatis, plerisque 


vacuis.. Sguamule hypogyne 6, planz, crasso- 
membranacez, basi connate: Stylus. deciduus. 
Nux_ ventricosa; calva; obtusa... ( illard. and 
R. Brown.) . ‘ 

1. Gladiata. . 11. Squamata 

2. Concava. 12. Angustata.- 

3. Elaiior. 13. Linenris. - - 

4. Longitudinalis. 14, Globosa. 

5. eae 15. Tetr wi 

6. Tetr Mle 16. Aphylla. 

". Ezaltaia. 17, Gravilis 

8. Viscida. 18. Flexuosa: ~ - 

9. Congesta, 19. Striata: 
10..Levis 


See Brown’s Prodromus, .p. 233% and Iabil- 
lard, Nov Holland. 1. p. 15. 

XXXV. Oreozotus. Glume dux;.spathacer, de- 
ciduce, includentes flosculum unicum squama inte- 
riore unicay.nulla. Perianth. 6 parvitum, —arti- 
lagineum, post lapsum nucis persistens !. Stylus’ 1. 
VOL. LV. PART I, Q 
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1. Pumilio. Van Diemen’s Island. This plant : 
forms a thick and convex turf on the tops of 
mountains, from’ which it receives its geucric 
name. See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 235. 
XXXVI. Crapium. Spicule undique imbricate 
1-2-flore ; squamis extimis vacuis. Seta sqamu- 
leve hypogyve nulle. Stylus deciduus cum ova- 
rio inarticulatus. Nur calva. Nucleus levis. 
(Patr. Browne, and R. er 
‘adula. 


Stigmata 3,° Nux crustacea. 


1. Mariscus. ~~ 8. 

2. Articulatum. — 9. Deustum. 
8. Teretifolium. 10. Medium. 
“4, Glomeratum. 11. Lanigerum. 
5. Junceum. 12. Filum. 

6. Pauciflorum. 13. Schenoides. 
7. Deco alum. 


All from New Holland and Van Diemen’s Island. 
See Brown’s Prodromus, ~p: 236. and Labil- 
lard. Nov. Holl. i. p. 18. Species 1. is the 
Scheenus Marisews of Linn. 

XXXVII. Caustis. Spicule subuniflore ;- squa- 


mis fasciculatis, plurimis vacuis. Sele squamu- 


leve hypogyne nullz. Stam. 3-5. Stylus basi 
diate Stigmata 3.4. Nux Bare My sod bul- 
bosa stylicoronata. (R. Brown.) 

- 1 . "2. Diotea. - 3. Pentandra. 

- All from New Holland. See Brown’s Prodromus, 

™ p. 239. 

XXXVIII. Diprarruena. Perianthium petaloi- 
deum, 6-partitum, laciniis interioribus minoribus, 
‘superiore dissimili fornicata. Stamina distincta, 
duo sub superiore laciniarum interiorum conniven- 
tia, tertiumcastratum. Stigma 3-partitum, bilabia- 
tum. ‘Caps. oblonga, 3-gona. Sem. plano-de- 
pressa, simplici serie inserta. (R. Brown and La- 
billardiere.) 

1. Morea. Van Diemen’s Island. (Morea 
diandra of Vahl.) See Brown’s Prodromus, 


p- 304. 

XXXIX. Turetkerpia. | Perianth. urceolatum, 
intra’ margivem truncatam squamis~ 3 .membra- 
naceis. Slam. 3 hypogyna, squamis opposita. 
Utriculus perianthio drupaceo baccato. inclusus. 
Semen ovyatum, albuminosum't, Embryone. periphe- 


“rico; inverso. (R. Brown.) ~ 
1. Diffusa. New Holland. Brown’s. Prodro- 
mus, p. 409. 


XL. Astsacantua. Perianth. 1-phyllum ore 4- 
fido. Stam. 3-4, imo. perianthio inserta. Sty- 
lus 2-partitus. Utricudus inclusus perianthio nuca- 
 mentaceo exsucco, intra apicem 4-spinoso, spinis in- 
zqualibus, Semen verticale, albuminosum, integu- 
mento simplici; Embryone cyclico, Radicula su- 
pera. (Rk Brown.) 
1. Diwaricuta. New Holland. 
dromus p. 410. 
XLI. Iria. Biss simplex, squamis subdistiche 
imbricats summis congestis, infimis aristatis. Stam. 


1. Stiga 2. Sem. muticum. Wiser) 
ill.) 


Brown’s Pro- 


1. Caribaus. (Cyperus monostachyos of 
2. Indicus. East Ludies. 
' Though this genus has only 1 stamen, we have 
placed it under the present class, on account of 
P 


Class IIT. 
Triandria. 
yo 
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its yery close affinity with Cyperus. _Persoon 
does not separate it from Cyperus. . Synopsis, 
» 66. 

XLIL Duticuium. | Spice subracemose, ex axil- 
lis foliorum. Spicule lineari-lanceolate subcom- 
presse: Squame subdistiche amplexanti-appres- 
se. Stylus. longissimus, bifidus. Germ. setul® 
retrorsum aspera. { Richard. 

1. Spathaceum. (Cyperus ypathaceus of Will.) 
2. Canadense. Canada. 

XLIIL Tricnopnorum. Spicule subovate, squa- 
mis undique imbricatis, Sem. setule capilliformes 
(nec lanam densam referentes) demum longe exser- 
te numero definito sex. ( Michau, 


a. 
1. Cyperinum. (Eriophorum a of 
Widenow.) 


2. Lineatum. Carolina. (Michaus.) 
8. Alpinum. (Eriophorum Alpinum of Willde- 
now. Hudson’s Bay. 
This is au intermediate genus between Scirpus and 
ERiopHoRUM. 

XLIV. Hypotyrrum. ‘Spicula aque undique 
imbricatis. Sem. involucellum glumam 3-4-val- 
vem mentiens. Stam. 2-3. Stigm. 1-2. ( Richard.) 

1, Latifolium. India. ( Richard.) 
2. Senegalense. Senegal. ( Richard.) 
2. Gracile. ( Richard.) 

XLV. Dietasta. Spica squamis undique imbrica- 
tis. Involucellum glumam -4-valyem mentiens. 

~ Stam. 7. Stigm. 2. recceget : 

1, Karatezfolia. Guiana, (Richard.) 

XLVI. Lepironta. Spicul. squamis orbiculatis 
cartilagineis. Sem. involucellum 16-paleaceum. 
Stam. 4-6. (Ttichard.) : 

1. Mucronata. Madagascar. ( Richard.) 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 220. under, the genus 
CHONDRACHNE. 

XLVII. Limnetis. Spica lateriflora : flosculis sub- 
bifariam imbricatis. Cad, 2-valvis: valy. 1. minore. 
Cor, 2-valvis, mutica, compressa, carinata, Styl. 
Jongus. Nect. 0. (Flor. paniculati, stricti.) 
( Persoon.) 

1. Pungens. Dactylis Stricta of Smith. 


2. Juncea. Dry shores of Carolina and Geor-. 


gia. Laie 
3. Cynosuroides. North America. 
4, Polystachia. Shores of New England. (Mi- 
chauz.) See Persoon’s Synopsis, p. 72. . 
XLVIII. Oryzopsis. Cal. 1-florus, 2-valvis, lax- 
us, obovalis. .Cor. coriacea, subtereti-ovata, 2- 
valvis: valv. exteriore apice aristata. Nect. 2- 
paleaceum lineare. ( Richard. 
pS cad eg ountains 


tom Hudson’s Bay 
to Quebec. ( Michauz.) 


+ Orver II. Dieynia. 


“XLIX. Sporosotus. Gluma uniflora, bivalvis, mu- 
tica, inequalis, valvula exteriore minore. Pe- 
ese bivalve, muticum, acutiusculum, sessile, 
imberbe, gluma longius. Sguamula 2 hypogy- 
ne. Stamina 2-3.. Stigmata villosa. Saeen oh 


ovatum, ventricosum, lerum, deciduum. 
‘Brown.) 


(R. 


BOTANY. 


1. Indicus; |New Holland. 

2. Elongatus. New Holland. - 

8. Pulchellus. New Holland. 

4. Diaendrus. © . 

Species 1. is the Agrostis Indica of Linneus 3 and 
Agrostis Virginica is also nearly allied to this 
genus. See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 169. 

L. Strrerracune. Gluma uniflora, bivalvis, laxa, 
mutica. Perianthium pedicellatum, bivalve ; val- 
vula exterior cylindraceo-involuta, arista terminali 
simplici inarticulata infra tortili: interior inclusa, 
mutica. Stigmata plumosa. (R. Brown.) . 

1. Stipoides. New Holland. 

See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 174. 7 

LI. Ampurpocon. Gluma uniflora, bivalvis subx- 
ualis. Pertanth. bivalve; valvula exterior tripi- 
a: interior bifida: utriusque laciniis aristatis, se- 

taceis, similibus. . Styli 2, v. basi connati, Flores 

spicati, (R. Brown. ‘ 

1. Laguroides. New Holland. 

2. Turbinatus. New Holland. 

3. Strictus. New South Wales, 

4. Debilis. New Holland. 

5. Avenaceus. New Holland. 

See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 175. - 

LII. Dirptorocoy. Gluma uniflora, bivalvis, laxa, 
membranacea, aristata. Perianth, bivalve; yalvu- 
la exterior, apice triaristata, arista intermedia dis- 
simili tortili: interior biaristata. Spica capituli- 
formis. (R. Brown.) ' 

1. Setaceus. New Holland. 

See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 176. " 

LIII. Antsorocon.. Gluma uniflora, bivalyis, equa- 
lis, membranacea, laxa, nervosa. Perianth. pe- 
dicellatum, bivalve ; valvula exterior cylindraceo- 
involuta, apice triaristata, arista intermedia dissi- 
mili tortili, lateralibus setaceis; interior longior, 
mutica. (Jt. Brown.) ; : 

1. Avenaceus. New South Wales. 

See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 176. 

LIV. Danrnonia. Gluma bi-multiflora, bivalyis, 
membranacea, laxa, perianthio longior. Perianth. 
bivalve ; valvula extertor infra definite barbata, su- ' 
pra imberbis, apice triaristata, arista intermedia 
dissimili tortili quandoque abbreviata: interior mu- 
tica. (Decandolle.) 

i, Tones ‘olia.. New South Wales. 

2. Pallida. New South Wales. Hd 

3. Semiannularis. New South Wales and Van’ 
Diemen’s Island. : 

4. Pilosa. New South Wales. t 

. 5. Racemosa. New South Wales and Van Die- 
men’s Island. : 

6. Setacea. New Holland and Van Diemen’s 
Island. 

7. Pauciflora. Van Diemen’s Island. 

8. Paradoxa. New South Wales. 

Sp. 3. and 5. are the AnuNpo Semiannularis and 
Penicillata of Labillardiere. See Decandolle 
Flore Francoise, iii. p. 32. and Brown’s Pro- 
dromus, p. 177. 

LV. Grycrria. Gluma multiflora, bivalvis. Spi- 
cula teres, mutica. -Perianthium imberbe, valvu- 
lis Jongitudine xqualibus. S hypogyna, 
unica carnosa semiscutellata! Stigmata decompo- 

§ 


BOTANY. 


Mi. ~—sita! ~ Semen liberum, oblongum, hinc sulcatum, 

Flores subpaniculati. (R. Brown.) 

1. Fluitans. New South Wales. k 

\ . This species is the Festuca Fiuitans of Willde- 

A ») denow. See Brown's Prodromus, p. 179. 

LVI. Triopia. Glema multiflora, bivalvis, sub- 
zqualis. Perianthit valvula exterior tridentata, 

» dentibus subxqualibus, intermedio stricto. Squa- 
~ mule 2-hypogynz. Flores paniculati. (It. Brown.) 
1. Pungens. 4. Microstachya, 

2. Procera. 5. Irritans. 
3. Parvi, . 6, Ambigua. 
van ies New Li iwey: ag 

‘The Festuca decumbens of Linneus, which is 
the Danthonia decumbens of Decandolle, be- 
longs to this genus. See Brown’s Prodromus, 
p. 182. 

ivi Arvunvo. Gluma multiflora, bivalvis. i 
cule distiche, floribus lana longa persistenti cinctis. 
Perianth. bivalve, membranaceum, valvula exte- 
riore subulata. (2. Brown.) 

1. Phragmites. New Holland and Van Die- 
men’s Island. : 

This species is the Arundo phragmites of Linne- 
us, Eat the genus is reformed by Mr Brown. 
See Prodromus, 183. 

LVIII. ErtAcune. Gluma biflora, bivalvis, equa- 
lis. Perianth. utrumque sessile, hermaphroditum, 
“bivalve, valvulis ambabus barbatis, exteriore arista 


eo ee ee et ae 


ee 


terminali simplici, v. mutica. Squamule 2-hypo- 
gyn. Stigmata plumosa. (R. Brown.) 
1. Rara. 6. Pallescens. 
2. Squarrosa. 7. Mucronata. 
3. Glauca. 8. Brevifolia. 
4, Avenacea. 9. Obtusa. 
 §. Ciliata. 10. Capillaris. 


All from New Holland. 
. See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 183. 
LIX. Trirapuis. Gluma multiflora, bivalvis, z- 

qualis, mutica. Spicula disticha, floribus 2 v. 
pluribus inferioribus hermaphroditis, reliquis mas- 
culis'et neutris. Perianthit valvula exterior apice 
triaristata, aristis rectis: interior mutica. Squa- 
mule 2hypogyne. Stigmata villosa. Flores pa- 
niculati. (R. Brown.) 
De cue Both from New Holland. 

See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 185. 

LX. Ecrrosta. Gluma multiflora, bivalvis, subequa- 
lis, mutica. Spicula disticha, flosculo infimo herma- 
phrodito, reliquis masculis v. neutris. (2. Brown. ) 

1. Leporina. New Holland. 
2. Spadicea. New Holland. 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 185. 

LXI. Exevusine. Spice digitate. Flor. secundi, 
mutici. Cal. multiflorus. Cor. 2-valvis mutica. 
¢Flor. omnes hermaphroditi.) ( Gartner.) 


1. Corocana.J Under Cynosurus in Willd. 
2. ptia. § with the same epec. names. 
3. F . India, from North America. 


4. Mucronata. Country of the Iiinois. ( Mich.) 
~~ &.. Domingensis. Jamaica. St Domingo. 

~) 6. Virgata. (Under Cynosurus Willd.) , 
Ts Filiformis.. South America. 

8. Radulans. New Holland. (Brown, 186.) 
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LXII. Cyxopow. Cul. 2-valvis, patens, lanceola- Class Hil. 
tus. Cor. major, 2-valvis: valv. exterioré maxi- Triandria. 
ma ovoidea. Neet. truncatum. Spica digitata, “~V~ 
florib. unica serie imbricatis, solitariis, (T?ichard.) 

1. Dactylon. Panicum dactylon of Willd. 
2. Tenellum. New Holland. 7 Brown’s Pro- 
2. Polystachyon.. New Holland. { dromus, 187. 

LXE. Ca@tacune. Gluma biflora, bivalvis, val- 
vulis subequalibus, obtusissimis, ventricosis. Flos- 
culi mutici, bivalves ; inferior hermaphroditus, val- 
vula eateriore ventricosa: superior pedicellatus mi- 
nor, femineus! Squamule hypogyne. Stigmata 

lumosa. Semen liberum, teres, utrinque acutum. 
R. Brown.) 
1. Pulchella. New Holland. 
This genus resembles the species Nana of the ge- 
nus Briza. See Brown’s Prodromus, p, 187. 

LXIV. Marrecra. Cal. 0. Cor. cartilagitiea’seu 
indurata, compressa, mutica, 2-valvis¢ valys demum 
connate? ( Persoon. } ’ 

1. Juncea. Agrostis matrella of Willdenow. 

LXV. Tricuopium. Cal. 2-valvis; valvul. sube- 
qualibus acutis: carina spinulosa. Cor. brevior, 
l-valvis mutica. St7gm. subsessilia hispidula. (Flor. 


paniculati. ) ( Richard.) 
1. Laxiflorum. Near Hudson’s Bay. (Mich. ) 
2. Decumbens. Agrostis anomala of Willd. 
LXVI. Zoysia. Zoypra, (Persoon.) Cal. 1-val- 


vis, carinatus. Cor. 1-valvis, membranacea. ( Will- 
denow. ‘ ‘ 

1. Pungens. Coasts of Malabar and New Hol- 
land. (Willd. Nov. Act. Berol. 3.) See 
Brown’s Prodromus, p. 208, 

LXVII. Srurmia. Cal. 2-valvis: valv. equalibus 
truncatis. Cor. minor, 2-valvis ovata, lanuginosa, 
mutica. (Spica filiformis, flor. alternis sessilibus. ) 
( Persoon.) 

1. Verna. Agrostis minima of Willdenow. 

LXVIII. Potyrocon. Cal. 2-valvis, aristatus, uni- 
florus. Cor. 2-valvis: valvula exteriore aristata. 
(Desfont.) 

1. Monspeliense. Coast of France and Eng- 
land. (Willd. N. 4. Berol:) 

2. Maritimum. Coast of France near Rochelle, 

Willd. N. A. Berol.) ; 

3. Vaginatum. Yauria. (Pallas N. A. Petrop. 
x. p. 304.) 

. 4, Fasciculatum. Estremadura. (Willd. N. A. 
Berol.) 

5. Tenellus. New Holland. (Brown, p. 171.) 

LXIX. Tracuys.. Spic. digitata: flosc. in rachi 
membranacea 1-laterales; pedicellis pinnatis, Bract. 
seu involucrum ovatum cartilaginenm, Cad. 1-flo- 
rus, 2-valvis, Cor. 2-valvis. -( Persoon. ) 

1, Mucronata. Panicum squarrosum of Willd. 

LXX. Ceresta.  Flose. laterales bifarii sub -rachi 
lata membranacea cymbiformi. Cai. 2-valvis, 1- 
florus, lanatus. (Persoon. ) 

1. Elegans. Peru. Paspalum: membranaceum 
of Lamarck. 

LXXI. Korxreria. Cal. multiflorus, 2-valvis com- 
presso-carinatus. Cor. 2-valvis; brevi aristata : 
glumis nervosis.. (Spica-composita ex spiculis 
compressis, szpius pubescentibus subsessilibus. 
( Persoon.), 
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Class III. 


1. Gracilis, Perhapsthe Aira subspicata of Linn. 
‘Triandria. 2. Cristata. Poa cristata of different authors. 
ad 3. Tuberosa. . Aira cristata of Smith. 

4. Phleoides. Poa cristata of Linnzus. 


BOTANY. | 


l. tea Island -of- Mindanao. 
2. Monostac. ya. ( Tripsacum:hermap hr oditum 
~ of Linn.) ‘a pn ar is, p. 107. 


5. Villosa, Europe and Barbary. (Desfont.) LXXVII..Orrnopocon. Gluma biflora, bivalvis, 


LXXII. Triserum. Cal. 2-3-florus, accuminatus, 
carinatus. Cor. aristis, 2 terminalibus subdenti- 
_ formibus (glum, apice setoso-bifidis), 1 dorsali rec- 
ta nec contorta, flosc. ut plurimum glabris. (Sp7- 
cule compress, pallescentes. ed tal 
1. Streatum. Avena tenuis of Willd. 
. Villosum. Avena triseta of Willd. 
Nudum. Avena pallida of Willd. 
. Nitidum. Near Moscow. Desfont. 
Luteum. Martinique. 
Parviflorum. Cropson Mt, Atlas, .(Desfont. ) 
. Pratense. Avena flavescens of Linn. 
. Paniceum, Portugal. (Link in Schrader’s 


Jourm) 

. Hispanicum. Avena Loefflingiana of Linn. 

10. Ovatum. Hills of Spain. (Cavanilles.) 

11. Aristidioides. Cape of Good Hope. 

Several species of the genus Avena, for example, 
Pennsylvanica, Lupulina, and Purpurea, seem 
to belong to this genus. See Persoon’s Synop- 
sisy p. 98. : 

LXIII, Tricnoon. Cal. 2-valvis, 1-florus.. Cor. 
2-valvis, cal. duplo major: uterque nudus. Ger- 

men lana cinctum. 'ersoon.) 

1. Karka. Arundo Karka of Willd. 

' 'Thecalyx in Saccharum, the corollain Arundo, and 
the germen in 77zchoon, is surrounded with wool. 
Persoon’s Synopsis, p. 102. 

LXXIV. Imperava.. Flor. omnes hermaph., ge> 
minati altero pedicellato. Gluma bivalvis, biflora, 
wqualis, mutica, lana cincta. Perianth. inclusa, 
hyalina, mutica; exterius univalve, neutrum ; in- 
terius bivalve, hermaphroditum, valvula interiore 
latiore. Squamule nulle hypogyne. Stam. 2. 
Stigmata plumosa. Cyrill. 

1. Cylindricum. Spain, Barbary, and New Hol- 
land. Peren. 
2. Koenigii. India. 
3. jArundinacea. The Lagurus Cylindricus of 
inn. 

Though this genus, has only 2 stamina, it is placed 
here on account of its great affinity to Saccha- 
rum, from which it differs in the want of the 
Squamule hypogyne. See Brown’s Prodromus, 
p- 203. Persoon seems rather disposed to rank 
this genus under Saccharum. Synopsis, p. 103. 

LXXV. Erianruus. Cal. gluma Eivelvis, mutica, 
valvis lineari-oblongis canaliculatis, basi villis densis 
involucrata. Cor. bivalvis: valva interiore longe 
aristata, l-andra. (Michauz.) 

1. Giganteum, (Anthovanthum Giganteum. 
2. Breviburbe. | Hills of Tenassee and Carolina. 

Though this genus has only 1 stamen, it is placed 
here on account of its great affinity to Saccha- 
rum, from which Persoon has not yet ventured 
to separate it. ' 

LXXVI. Cotrapea. Flor. spicati, rachis flexuosa. 
Cal. 2-4-partitus : laciniis subovatis basi sinu (den- 
teque) distinctis, 2-florus. Cor, 2-valvis, cal. bre- 
vior, mutica aut aristata. (Persoon.) 


1 VD Orie Go to 


Ne} 


. subzequalis, valvala exteriore aristata; vix minore ; 
interiore brevius aristata v. mutica, aristis edentulis ! 
Flosculi dissimiles, sessiles, exterior masculus v.neu- 
ter, valvula exteriore textura glume ; 7alerior her- 
maphroditus, chartaceus. Squamule 2 hypogyne. 
Stigmata plumosa. Semen perianthio-cartilagineo - 
inclusum, (R. Brown.) Mint . 


1. Compositus. 
2. JEmulus. All from New Holland. See 
8. Flaccidus. Brown’s Prodromus, p. 194. 


A. Imbecillis. 

LXXVIII. Neuracune. Ghana biflora, bivalvis, val- 
vulis nervosis, acutis, hispidis, coriaceis, subequa- 
libus, exteriore parum minore, fructiferis induratis. 
Flores dissimiles ; eaterior neuter, bivalvis, valvula 
exteriore glume subsimili ; inéerior hermaphrodi- 

. tus, hyalino-membranaceus, bivalvis. “Squamula 2 
hypogynz. Stigmata plumosa. Semen libderum, 
e perianthio membranaceo decedens. | (R, Brown.) 

. . 1. Alopecuroidea. New Holland. 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 196. 

LXXIX. Isacune. Gluma biflora, bivalvis; equa- 
lis, membranacea, obtusa. Flosculi zquales, bi- 
valves, chartacei; exterior masculus; interior fe- 
mineus. Sguam. 2 hypog:  Stiomata~ plumosa. 
Semen pecsandhiaiind uses selena (2%. Brows.) 

1. Australis. New Holland. 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 196. 

LXXX. Xerocuroa.. Gluma biflora,*bivalvis, in- 
zqualis, excavationi racheos parallela, semi-immer- 
sa; valvula exteriore minore. Perianthium utrum- 
que exsertum, bivalve, mutieum, membranaceum, 
subulatum; eatertws. masculumy ‘triandrum : “énte- 
rius femineum, stylis 2, basi connatis: \ Squaniular 
nulla hypogyne. Semen:valvulainteriore! char- 
tacea perianthii inclusum. Sreemcaet 

da TS nbexbit. Both from New Holland. ‘See’ 
2. Barbata. Brown’s Prodromus, p. 196: _ 

LXXXI. Dimenra. Flores omnes hermapb., séssi- 
les, spicati, rachi inarticulata persistenti.. -Gluma, 
biflora, bivalvis, coriacea, basi barbata, valvula 
utraque naviculari, interiore angustiore. “Hosculé 
inclusi, hyalini; exterior univalvis, neuter; intertor _ 

. hermaphroditus, bivalvis, valyula exteriore arista- 
ta, interiore minutissima. - Sywam. 2 hypogyne. 
Stigmata ‘plumosa. : Semen. cylindracéum, valvula 
exteriore glume inclusum,  (R. Brown.) 

1. Acinaciformis. N. Holland.) Brown’s Prod. 
2. Indica, East Indies. p: 204. 

LXXXII. Opuivrus. Spica teresy articulis. uni- 
floris, floribus excavationibus, racheos immeréis. 
Gluma biflora, bivalvis, valvula exteriore cartila- 
ginea ; interiore concava, membranacea. Periah-- 
thium utrumque inclusum, membranaceum, muti-— 
cum: ezterius masculum vel neutrum: inierius 
hermaphroditum. | (2. Demet} 

1. Corymbosa. ia corymbosus. 
See Breree a . 206. hiss 
LXXXIIT. Leprorus. Spica teres, articulis uni- 


floris, floribus excavationibus rac¢heos immersis. ~ 


((Cava- Class Bi 
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| + °Ghuma wwiivalvis, ¢arelaginea, 1-2MloFa, radimento ~ dia dissimili tortili: “interior mutica. St 2, Class If. 
pedicellato flosculi secundi exterioris, vel tertii in- sessilia, villosa, Flores paniculati. (R. Brown.) Triandria. 


~ termedii. Perianthia inclisa, membranacea, mu- 
tica, bivalvia ; sa Nn. utrumque Dine: 
tum, exterius pedicellatum. uam. ogyne 2. 
Stigmata plumosa. (KR. Grow.) ; 
1, Repens, ( Rottbosllia repens of Willd.) New 
Holland. 
Rottboellia’ incurvata and filiformis perhaps be- 
long to this genus. See Brown’s Prod. p. 207. 
LXXXIV. Hemarruria. Spica compressa, semi- 
articulata, articulis bifloris. Gluma biflora, bival- 
vis, valvula interiori inferioris rachi agglutinata, 
superioris soluta. © Pertanthia inclusa, hyalina, mu- 
UAieterls “ wont 2 neutrum rcrtind eRe 
hroditum, bivalve. wam. 2 ogyne.  Stig- 
pie Plumosa. (Jt. Raters) “55 
1 Compressa Rottboellia Compressa. ) 
2. Uncinata. Van Diemen’s Island. 
‘See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 207. 
LXXXV. Microcutoa Spica unilateralis, inarticu- 
lata. Gluma uniflora, bivalvis, subequalis, acuta, 
membranacea. _ Perianthium inclusum, muticem, 


wvillosum, bivalve, inversum. Stam. 2-3. Stigmata 


plumosa. — (2 Brown.) 
1. Setacea ' ( Rotiboellia setacea of Roxburgh.) 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 208. 
LXXXVI. Penrapocon.  Glunia uniflora, bivalvis, 
zqualis, mutica. Perianthium pedicellatum, bival- 
ve; valyula exterior apice 5-aristata, arista interme- 


1. Billardiert. Van Diemen’s Island. 
This plant is the Agr 
a le 


Agrostis quadrifida of Labil- 
lardiere, Nov. Hi p- 20. See Brown’s Pro- 


dromus, p. 173. 77 2 . 
£ LXXXVIL Sesterra. Cal.bivalvis, subtriflorus, 

aristatus. Cor. bivalvis: valvula exteriore triden- 
tata; interiore bidentata. (Jussieu.) 

1. Cerulea. Britain. Peren. 

2. Sph hala, Carinthia and Tyrol. 

3. Mi jala. Carinthia and Tyrol. 

4. Disticha. Carinthia and the Pyrenees. 
See Jussieu, Genera Plantarum. Par. 1789. Spe- 

cies 1, 3, are given by Willdenow, under Cyno- 

SURUS. 


Orper III. 
LXXXVHUI. Cuameraruys. Guna biflora, bival- 


vis, valvula exteriore minima. J osculi_bivalves ; 

exterior masculus, valvula exteriore textura interi- 

oris glume ; zmlerior minor, chartaceus, femineus. 

Squam. 2hypogyne. Stigmata plumosa. ‘Semen 

perianthio cartilagineo inclusum. R. Brown. 
1. Hordeacea. New Holland. 

This genus has ‘a very great affinity to Panicum, - 
particularly to Species 133, 154, 135. from 
which it scarcely differs but in the numiber of 

“styles! © See Brown’s Prodr. p. 19. 


TRIGYNIA, 


-\. REMARKS ON THE CLASS TRIANDRIA. 


“Under the class Trranpria, Persoon ‘has ranked 
the genera Seetcatan th Gavaxia, and Ferra- 
nia; which, after Willdenow, we have given under 
theclass Monapeipuia. The new genus Tierra, 


which he has also placed int this ‘class, will be found 


under MonapetpHia. 
The following: plants being triandrous, might be 
expected in this class; but they belong to natural 
era, the species of which ought not to be separa- 
ted, and which fall under other classes. 


Monoeyntra. 


Boerhaavia excelsa, repanda, cherophylloides, plum- 
taginea, Galiumtrifidum. Pontederia limosa. Nar- 


cissus triandrus.._ Laurus friandra.  Hirtella trian-" 
dra, Tradescantia multiflora. Fagara spinosa, acu- 
minata, Some speciés of Amaranthus, “Juncus con- 
glomeratus, effusus, Rivina Brasiliensis, 


Dieysra. 
Tripsacum hermaphroditum, Chenopodium #ian- 
drum, Some species of Ehrharta, &c. ! 
TRIGYNIA. 
Ixia gladiata (Linn.). Elatine ‘triandra, Some 


species of Zanthoxylyum. ‘Tillza muscosa, Alsine 
media, &c. 


CLASS IV. TETRANDRIA. 


Orver I. Mownoeynia. 


Seer. I. Flowers Monopetalous, with one Seed, 
and Inferior. 


169. Grosutania. Cal. communis imbricatus’; pro- 
prius tabulatus, inferus, Corollule labio supe- 
“riore 2-partito ; inferiore tripartite. Receptac. pa- 


1. Longifolia. - Madeira. Shrub. 


Class TV. 
Montpellier, and the woods and Tetrandria. 
—_—— 


2. Alypune : 
rocks of Valentia and Italy. Shrub. 
$3. Bisnagarica. Woods of Bisnagur. . Peren. 
4. Vulgaris. Hard parts of Europe. Peren. 
5 Pht 3 Mountains of Granada. Peren. 
6. Cardifolia. Hungary, Austria, Switzerland, 
and the Pyrenees. _ Peren, : 
7. Nana. South of France and the Pytenees. 
Shrub. es 
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Class IV. 8. Nudicaulis. Pyrenees, Austria, and) the 87. Isetensis. Rocky parts about Isetensis in Si- 
Tetenarg, mountains of Switzerland. Peren. beria. ‘ 
“V9. Orientalis. Natolia. Pern. 38. Ucranica, Ukraine. pics 
*10. Linifolia. Spain. Peren. (Lamarck.) 39. eet Dry meadows of Germany. 
jen. 
40. Papposa. Candia. Ann. 


Seer. II. Flowers Monopetalous, with one Seed, 
and Incorporated. 


$171. Duesacus. Cal. communis polyphyllus: pro- 
prius superus. Recept. paleaceum. 

1. Fullonum. South of Europe. Bien. 

2, Sylvestris. France, England, Italy, and Ger- 
many. Bien. 

3. Laciniatus. Alsace, Germany, and Carnio- 
la. Bien. 

4. Pilosus, England, France, Germany, &c. 
Bien 


en. 
$172. Scasiosa. Cal. communis polyphyllvus: pro- 
prius duplex superus. Fecept. paleaceum seu nu- 
dum. 
1. Alpina. Mountains of Switzerland and Italy. 
Peren. 
2. Ustulata. .Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
3. Rigida. Ethiopia. Shrub. 
4. Attenuata, Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
5. Scabra. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
6. 
7 
8 


. Transylvanica. Transylvania. . Ann. 
- Syriaca. Syria. Ann. 
. Leucantha. Hills of Narbonne, and in Car- 


niola. Peren. 

. Succisa. Wet pastures of Europe. Peren. 
10. Integrifolia. Montpellier and: Switzerland. 
Ann. 
11. Amplexicaulis. Ann. 
12. Humilis. Cape of Good Hope. 


© 


13. Decurrens. Cape of Good Hope. 

14. Tatarica. 'Tartary. Bien. 

15. Arvensis. Meadows of Europe. Peren. 
16.. Uralensis. Siberia. Ann. 


17. Sylvatica.. Woods of Austria, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Montpellier.. Peren. 

18. Gramuntia. Montpellier. 

19. Columbaria. Dry and mountainous parts of 
Europe. Peren. 

20. Pyrenaica. “Pyrenees, Switzerland, and Sa- 

. voy. Bien. 

21. Sicula. Sicily... Ann. 

22. Rutefolia. ‘Tunis, about Cape Zebibo, and 


coasts of Sicily. Peren. 
23. Maritima. Sicily and Montpellier. Ann. 
24, Stellata. Spain. Aan, 
25. Prolifera. Egypt. . Ann. 
26. Atropurpurea. India? Ann. 
27. Argentea. Inthe East. Peren. 


28. Indurata... Africa. . Shrub. 

29. Africana. Africa and the East. ‘Shrub. 

30. Monspeliensts. Montpellier. Bien. 

31. Pumila. Cape of Goad Hope. Peren. 

32, Cretica..-Candia. Shrub. 

33. Limonifolia,. Sicily. . Shrub. 

34. Graminifolia. Mountains of Switzerland and 
the hills.of Barbary, Peren. 

35. Lyrata, Dardanelles. 


$6. Palestina. Palestine. Peren. 


' 903. Pyrostetia. 


202. Myonma. 


41. Pterocephala. Greece? Shrub. 
“42. Lucida, Azores Isles. Peren. (Hort. Kew.) 
* 43, Caucasea, Mount Caucasus. Peren. (Sim, 
Bot. Mag.886. ’ ; yp COR 
* 44, Corniculata. 1n the Banna 


and Transylvaniae © | ' 


* 45. Longifolia. Hills of Marmora. | Se¢ Walést- 
* 46. Canescens. Hungary, Bohe- Plant ae 
mia, and Germany. H i 

*47. Banatica. In the Bannat at ung 
Ciklova. ~ : 
*48. Parviflora. Algiers. See Des- 
*49. Daucoides.. Hillsof Algiers. ( fontaines, 
* 50. Grandiflora. Fields of Barbary. ( Flor. At- 
.* 51. Ureeolata. Shores of Barbary. } lant. 
* 52. Tomentosa. Mountains of Va- 
lentia. Peren. Cavanilles 
* 53. Sazatilis. Fissures of rocks in ( Icones, &c. 
Valentia. Ann. ; 
* 54. Lucida. Woods of Dauphiny. ( Villars.) 
173. Kyautia. Cal. communis. oblongus yh ed 
uinqueflorus ; proprius simplex, superus. 
ule irreg ulares. cept. nudum. ‘ 
1. Ortentalis, Inthe East. Ann.. 
2. Propontica. Inthe East. Bien. 
8. Palestina. Palestine. Ann... 


4. Plumosa, East.. Ann. : 
174. Attionta. Cal, communis oblongus, sim 
triflorus ; proprius obsoletus, superus. C 

irregulares. jae Jumnudum. 
1. Violacea. Cumana in South America. 
2. Incarnata,. Rocks and sandy places in Cue 
mana and Peru. Ann. : 


lex 


Secr. III. Flowers Monopetalous, with four 
Seeds. 


188. Marruscukea. Cal. 4-partit. Cor. infundi- 

bulif. 4-fid. Sem. 4, nuda. 
1. Hirsuta. Sandy and wet. parts of Guiana. 
Arn: : 


Srcr. IV. Flowers Monopetalous, with one Fruit’ 
Vessel, and Inferior. 


Cal. minimus sub 4.dentatus. * 
Cor. campanulat. 5-fida, fauce tomentosa. Drw-= 
pa pyriformis infera, .8-striata. Nuces 8, mono- 
sperme. 

1. Salicifolia. Island of Mauritius. Shrub. 
Cal, minimus .subinteger. Cor. 
4-partita tubo brevi. _Drupa nuce 4-locul. 4- 
sperma. 
1. Obovata. Island of Bourbon. Shrub... 
2. Lanceolata.. Island. of Bourbon. Shrub. 

201. Peritra. Cal. 4-dentatus-inferus. Cor. 4- 

partita,. Drupa nuce 2-loculari. TE 


wa 


oO ha es ee 


ele oy 


] 


205, ZEcipuita. 
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1. Domingensis. Woody parts of St Domingo. 
pee ys: part g 


210. Aquarrra. Cal. campanulatus, Cor. rotata : 
laciniis linearibus. Bacca polysperma. 
: Mioropnl — aa aes 
2. Microphylla, St Domin, ru 
190. Raussea. Cal. 4-phyllus. we campanulata 
4.fida infera. Bacca 4-angularis polysperma. 
eat SF . Island of Mauritius. Shrud. 
209. Cauuicarpa. Cal, 4-fidus. Cor. 4-fida. Bacca 
4-8 a. . 
. Americana. Carolina and Virginia. Shrub. 
2. Cana. Malabarand Cochinchina. Shrub. 
8. Lanata. India. Shrub. 
4. Macrophylla. India. Shrub. 
5. Ferruginea. Jamaica. Shrub: 
6. Reticulata. Jamaica. Shrub. 
7. Longifolia. Malacca. Shrub. ; 
&. Integrifolia. Woody parts of Carthagena. 
Shru * . * 
9. Villosa. East Indies? . Shrub. 
10. Japonica. Japan. Shrub. 
* 11, raed IM roves of Chinchao. Shrub. 
#12. ia. Groves of Munna. Shrub. 
See . Peruv. i. p. 49. 
* 13. Pedunculata, New Holland.) Brown’sPro- 
* 14. Adenanthera. New Holland. § drom. p. 512. 
208..Watuenra. Cal. 4-fidus inferus. Cor. tu- 
bulosa 4-fida. Bacca. I-sperma. - 
1. Laurifolia. Jamaica and Hispaniola. Shrub. 
211. Wrrnerinera. » Cor. subcampanulata: tubo 
_ quadrigibbo. Cai. minimus, obsolete 4-dentatus. 
Pericarp. 2-loculare. : 
1, Solanacea. . South America. Peren. 
Cal. 4-dentatus. Cor. 4-fida. 
« Styl. semibifidus. Bacca 2-locul..loculis, 2-spermis. 
1. Martinicensis. Borders of woods in the 
_ Island of Martinique. Shrub. 
2. Elata. West Indies. Shrub. 
8. Nuzia. Island of Bourbon. Shrud. 
4. Villosa. Dry fields of Cayenne. Shrub. 
5. Arborescens. Woods of Cayenne and Gui- 
ana. Shrub. ‘ 
%. Levis. Woods of Guiana. 
7. Fetida.. Jamaica. Shrub. 
- $. Trifida. Jamaica. Shrub. 
* 9. Multiflora.. Banks of riversin Peru. (Flor. 
Peruv. 
170. CepHatantuus. Cah communis 0; proprius 
superus, infundibuliformis. Recepé. globosum, pi- 
losum. Caps. 4-locul. non dehiscens. Sem. soli- 


taria. : 
North America. Shrub. 


1. Occidentalis. 
215. Lastosroma. Cal. 5-fid. Cor. infundibulif. 
. 1-locul. disperma.’ 


Shrub. 


fauce villosa. Ca 
1. Cirrhosa: Banks of rivers in Guiana, Shrub. 
223. Scoparts. Cal. 4-partitus. Cor. 4-partita 
‘rotata. Caps. 2-locularis, 2-valvis, polysperma. 
1. Dulcis.. Jamaica. Curagoa. Ann. 
2. age rag ‘Warmer parts of America. 
nn. “a 
3. Arborea. CapeofGood Hope. Shrub. 
* 4, Dulcis. New Holland. (Brown’s Prodr. 


© peA43.)o 
Species 3. probably belongs to another genus. 
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$224. Centuxcucus. Cal. 4-fidus. Cor. 4-fida, 
patens. Sfamina brevia. Caps. 1-locularis, cir- 


cumscissa. 
1. Minimus. Moist heaths of England, Italy, 
Germany; and Sweden. Ann. 
*2. Lanceolatus. Wet parts of Carolina. Ann. 
( Michaux.) 
* 3. Pentandrus, the Anagallis pumila of Swartz. 
New Holland. | Brow p+ 427.) 
$222. Pranraco. Cal. 4-fidus. Cor. 4-fida: lim- 


Class IV. 
Tetrandria. 
ee 


bo reflexo, Stamina longissima. Caps, 2-locula-. 


- ris, circumscissa. 


1, Major. Europe and Japan on the road sides. 


Peren. 
2. Crassa, or Crispa. South of Europe? Peren. 
3. Asiatica. China and Siberia. eren. 


4. Mazima, or Cucullata of Persoon. Siberia. 


Peren. 


5. Media. Barren pastures of Europe. Peren. « 


Virginia. Ann. 

7. Altissima. Italy. Peren. 

8. Lanceolata. Barren fields of Europe and 
North America, Peren. 

9. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. 

10. Lagopus. South of France, Spain, Portugal. 
Peren. 

11. Lusitanica. 

12. Patagonieca. 
in Pilsestia, Ann. : 

13. Albicans, Dry parts of Spain and Narbonne. 
Peren. 

14. Hirsuta, Cape of Good Hope. 

15. Alpina. Mountains of Switzerland and Aus- 
tria. Peren. : 

16. Bellardi. Spain, Italy, and the dry parts 


6. Vi trginica. 


Spain. Peren. 
Banks of the Champion River 


near Tunis. Ann. 

17. Cretica. Candia. Ann. 

18. Barbata. ‘Terra del Fuego. Peren. 

19. Maritima. Sea shores of Europe and North 
America. Peren. 


20. Subulata, or Triquetra. 
the Mediterranean. Peren. 
21. Recurvata. South of Europe, and the East. 
Ann. 
. Macrorhiza. Road sides near Tunis. Peren. 
. Serrarta. Italy and Morocco.  Peren. 
. Coronopus. Europe. Ann. 
- Locflingii. Hills of Spain. Ann. 
. Cornuti. —Peren. — . 
« Amplexicaulis. Spain. © Ann. 
. Psylkum. South of Europe. Ann. 
. Squarrosa, or Agyptiaca. Egypt. Ann. 
. Indica. Egypt, and about Astracan. Ann, 
31. Pumila. South of Europe. Ann, ° 
a Provence, Italy, and Siberia. Shr. 
A pits Sicily and Barbary. Shrub. 
ordata. Kentucky. sarin 
Sinuatas Mauritius. (Lamarck, [//ust. 
. Vaginaia, Morocco. (Vent. Jard. de Cels,) 
. Australis. Buenos Ayres. Y Lamarck, [Must. 
. Tomentosa. Monte Video. § p. 339, 340. 


Sandy shores of 


* 39. Villosa, (Roth. Cat. ii. p. 11. 

* 40, Pilosa. Spain? (Roth. Cat. i. p. 11.) 

*41. Nutans. In Malaga, Spain. (Poit. Encyc. 
p- 381.) °° a : 


Class 1V- 


Tetrandria. — 
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* 42. Argentea, 
(Desfont.) 

* 43, Victorials. 

near Aix. 

Gracilis. 

Interrupta, 

Ciliata. Barbar 

Remota,, Cape oe Good 

Myosuros. Monte Video. 

Limensis. Hills of Lima. 

Microcephala. India, 

Velutina. Italy, Calabria. 

Glomerata. ‘Veueriffe. 

Pygmea. ( Lamarck.) 

Scorzonerafolia... In the East. ( Lamarck.) 

Scirpoides, Spain? (Poir. Encyc.) 

Hispidula. Sandy parts of Chili. (FU. Peruv.) 

Graminea. South of France. (Lamarck.) 

Alopecuroides. Barbary. (Lamarck.) 

Sericea. Hills of Tarma. ie Peri 

Congesta. Hills of Tarima. Meg OTR 

* 61, Aristata. Meadows of the Lllinois. ( Mich.) 
* 62. Philippica. St Cruz, the Philippine Isles. 
.» Ann. Cognition) 

* 63, Stricta.. About Mogadore. 

* 64, Parviflora. Barbary. (Desfont.) 

* 65. Arborescens. Canary Isles. ( Poir. Encyc.) 

* 66. Genevensis. Mountains near Geneva, (Poir. 

Encyc.) 

* 67. Varia. * 69. Hispida. 

* 68. Debilis. * 70. Carnosa: 

Sp. 67—70. from New Holland... See: Brown’s 
Prodromus, p. 424. 

213. Potypremum. Cal. 4-phyllus. Cor. 4-fida, 
rotata: lobis obcordatis. _Caps. compressa, emar- 
ginata, bilocularis. 

1. Procumbens. . Carolina,, Virginia... Ann. 

2920. Buppieta. Cal. 4-fidus. Cor. 4-fida. Stamina 
exincisuris, Caps. 2-sulca, 2- locularis, polysperma. 


Barbary, and South of France. 


nt Victoire a 
Mount Vic See Poir. 


Encyc. p. 


Hills of Barbary, 377 


North (Deven 

Desfont.) 

ope. (Lamarck.) 
(Lamarck.) 
(Fl. Peruv.) 


; See Poir. Encyc. 


* AA, 
* 45 < 
* 46. 
* AT, 
* 48. 
* 49, 
* 50. 

* 51. 
* 52. 
* 58. 
* 54. 
* 55: 
* 56. 
* Gra 
* 58. 
* 59. 
* 60. 


1. Americana. Banks of rivers and torrents in 
the Caribbees., Shrub. 
2. Occidentalis. America. Shrub. 
8. Globosa.’ Wet parts of Chili. Shrub.’ 
4, Salvifolia. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
5. Madagascariensis. Madagascar... Shrub. 
6. Salicifolia. Bonaria? Shrub. 
7. Diversifolia. Java. Shrub, 
8. Virgata. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
9. Incompta. Cape of Good Hope. , Shrub. 
* 10, Incana. Banks of Peru. 
* 11. Connata. Growing cornsin Chan- | See Flor. 
cay- Peruv.1. 
*12. Diffusa. Sides of fields in Peru, | p. 52. 
*13. Picata. Dry parts of Munna. ‘| 


$221. Exacum. Cal. 4-phyllus. Cor. 4-fida: tubo 
globoso. Caps. 2-sulcay.2- locularis, polysperma, 
a dehisvens. 
. Fiscosum. Canary Islands. 
2 Pedunculatum. , Kast Indies. Ann, 
‘3, Albens. Cape of Good Hope. Ann, - 
4. Aureum. Cape of Good Hope. Ann. 
5. Sessile. Ceylon, Ann, 
6. Cordatum. ‘Cane of Good Hope. Ann. 
7. Punctatum. India. 
8. Quadrangulare. Dry parts of Lima, 


Peren, . 
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204. CunninGuamis. | The Mevanea. of Persoon. _ 


9. Guianense.. fe yenne. 9 Ait 
10. Diffusum. East Indies. Ann. Ie 
11, Tenuifolium, Wet meadows,of Cayenne and 
Guiana. Ana. - - 

12 Filiforme.. Wet. meadows of Germany, Den- 
mark,. Eee land, and France. 

13, Aphyllum. Woods and dainp aeaderionl 
Martiniq ues; , Ann. 

14. Heder oclituims ‘Fields, af, Malabar.. “Ann. ; 

15, Spicatum. | Banks. of rivers of Cayenne and: 
Guiana. Ann. 

16. Ramosum. Banks. of rivers. and. woods of 
Cayenne and Guiana. Ammo 

17. Verticillatum: Warm parts of America 

18. cpg ifolium. . Kast Indies. 

There are also several. unpublished species ote Ex- 
acum from the East Indies. See. the new ger 
nus SEBHA, 

212. Myrmecta. 

Cor. tubulosa : 


Cal. companulatus 5-dentatus, 
auce inflata. Glandul. 5, germi-- 
nis basin cingentes. ; Caps. 2-locul,, 2-valv. poly- 

sperma, 


1. Scandens. Woods.and banks. of, rivers in 
Guiana. Shrub. 

214. Lapatra. Cal. 4- phyllus inferus,, Cor. sub- 
campanulata, 4-fida: Lacinie 2,. minutie in:divi- 
suris corolle. Caps. 4-locul. Sem. solitaria. 

A. Seriliforec Fertile mountains of, Hinpaninles. 


Shru 
2. Pedunculata, Woods. of Gniana., hey 
218. Penma. Cal. 2-phyllus. _ Cor. cam ya. 
Silas 4-angularis, Caps, tetragona,, 4 aris, 
8-sperma. 3 
1. Sarcocolla. | Ethiopia. Shrub. 
2. Mucronata. Ethiopia. , Shrub. , 
3. Marginaia. Rivers near the Cape. of Good 


Hope... Shrub. 
4. Lateriflora.. Cape of Good Hope., Shrub. 
5. Tomentosa. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub, 
6. Fucata. Mountains. at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Shoub. 
7. Squamosa. Ethiopia. Shrub.. 
8. Frodicuboea. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
9. Myrtoides.. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
219: Buzrta. Cal. fens hee 2 “Siam. 
receptaculo inserta. Caps. 4-locularis, wig 
i Ressitens ne Muscosa. eee oe 
2. Scabra. 7. Pusilla.. 
3. Fasciculata, 8. Glabella, , 
4. Articulata. 9... Ciliaris,. 
. & Purpurea... 
All Seabees and from he Cape of Good Hope,. 


Secr. V. Flowers Monopetalous, with one Seed 
Vessel, and Superior. z 


200. Cuometia. Cal, 4-partitus.. Cor., hypocra¢ 
teriformis, 4-partita. Dry a infera nuce Phoesla. 
ri. Stigmata 2, crassiuscula. 

1. Spinosa. Carthagena, at the foot of the 
mountains of La Popa. 


Cal. 4.dentatus. Cor. infundibulif, 4-fid,. | Dre- 
pa, infera nuce alocale stylus 2-fd. 


BOTA N'Y, 


I Guiana... Shrub. , 
2. a. Isles of France and Bourbon. 


9B isin Cal. A-fidus, 
ihe revoluto. Drupa monosperma 

Versicolor, Island of Santa ong 
195. je Cor. 1-petala, ;infundibuliformis, 


. supera. na curvum, Bacea 2-sperma. 
| 7 ison India, Shrub, * 


Mee tubulosa, 
Shrub. 


> Villosa. ¢ Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
ale Arabia Felix. Shruéd. 
Cope. Gone of Good Hope. Shrub. 
i Baten, West Indies. Shrub. 
*6. Am ricaulis. East Indies. (Persoon, p. 
1381. 
= Ixora. ‘Cor. 1-petala, infondibulif. longa su- 
Stamina supra faucem. Bacca 4-sperma. 
ee aos ae. i mee ies 
f - 2 Parviflora. East Indies. rub. 
3. Alba. India. Shrub. 
4. Americana, Jamaica. Shrub. 
4 5. Fasciculata, Jamaica. Shrub. 
6. Multiflora, Jamaica. Shrub. 
*7, Pavetia. India, Andrews, t. 78.) 
"8, Fernifolia. New Spain. (Cavanilles.) 

. The Lonicera Corymbosaof Linn. is perhaps of 
this genus. The limits between this genus and 
the preceding one, Paverra, are not sufficiently 
distinct. They are united by Lamarck, {lust. 
pa ot p- 285. See Persoon’s Synopsis, i. p. 131. 
» Peresta. (Cor. 1-petala  infundibuliformis. 

"Stigma bifidum. Bacea polysperma.’ 

1, Stipularis.. Jamaica. "Shrub. 
. 2. Carnea, Island of Namoka. Shrub. 
/ 3. Lomentosa. Woody parts of Carthagena. 
+ 198. Carespra. — Cor. l-petala, infundibulif. longis- 
sima, supera. Stamina intra faucem. Bacea po- 


is 


~ Tysperma, bilocularis. 
eee Island»of New Providence, and the 
‘Bahama Islands. Shrub. 
2. Parvi, Jamaica. Shrub. 


191. Freuicnia. Cal. superus, 4-dentatus. Cor. 
tubulosa. Bacca 1-sperma exsucca. Semen aril- 
Tatum. 

W. Paniculate, Island of Trinidad. Shrub. 

“199. Horruannia. Cal. 4-dentatus, Cor. hypo- 
craterif, 4-partita. Filam. 0. Bacca ‘owaatis 


a infera. 

: . Pedunculata. Jamaica.  Peren. 

196. ‘Bano ¢ Cor. 1-petala_hypocrateriformis. 
Cal, 4-partitus. Bacea 2-locularis. Sem. solita- 


. Pungens. South America. (Lamarck. ) 

cies of. this and the following genus may 
per ps be included in the genus Ixora or Pa- 
veTra. See Persoon’s Synopsis, p. 131. 

197. Srperopenprum. Cor. }- petala,, hypocrateri- 

~ formis. Cal. 4-dentatus, _Bacca diatoms 2-locul. 

Sem. solitaria. — 

1. Triflorum. Mountains of Maniique nd 
Montserrat. Shrub. 

207. Coccocyrsitum. Cal. -4.partitus : supebust: Cor, 
infundibuliformis. Bacea: inflata 2-locularis poly- 
sperma. S/ylus semibifidus. © 
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1. Repens. Mountains aihlemaiens Peren. 
2. Uniflorum. Island of Mauritius. Shrub. 
3. Bijflorum. Island of Bourbon. Shrub. 
*4. Condalia. Groves of Peru. 
*5. Lanceolatum. Groves of Peru. 
*6, Sessile. 
* 7, Obovatum, Groves of the Andes pttlte moun- 
tain Chinchas, 
Sp. 4-7. see Flor. Peruv. i. p. 54, 

906" MirgHeLta. Cor. 1-petale, supere, bine ei- 

dem germini. Stigma:4.... Bacca, bifida, 4-sperma. 
1, Repens. Carolina, Maryland, Virginia, Shrub. 

176. Hepyoris. . Cor. 1-petala infundibuliformis. 

Caps. 2-locularis, polysperma, infera. 
1. Fruticosa. Ceylon. Shrub. 
2. Racemosa. East Indies, 

Auricularia. Ceylon. . Peren. 

- Hispida, China. 

. Maritima. East Indies. “ 

Pumila..'Tranquebar. Ann. 

. Diffusa. East Indies. 

. Herbacea, _ Ceylon, 

. Graminifolia,. East Indies, 

. Virgata. Guinea. | Peren. 

- Rupestris, Rocky parts of the sea shores 

in the West Indies. Shrub. 

. Setosa. Inthe Andes at Tarma. 

» Juniperifolia: Tarma and Canta..' ‘Shrub. 

'. Thymifolia. Tarmaand Canta. Shrub. 

. Filiformis. In the Andes. 

* 16. Conferta. Mts. of Cantaand'Tarma, Shrub, 
Species 12-16, see Flor. Peruv. i. p. 56, 

240. OLDENLANDIA:) Cor, tetrapetala.. Cal..4-par- 
titus, superus. Caps. 2-locularis, infera, poly- 
sperma. 

1. Verticillata.. Amboyna, Jamaica. 


Class IV. 
——— 


Peren. . 


PS PAP Se 


Shrub. 


* ee 
eet — 
Sr ee bo 


2. Dig; ry Ne. hays <4 ae in the fields i in the 
rainy season. . 

8. Trinervia. ndia. 

4, Depressa. Yast Indies. 

5. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. 

6. Uniflora. Virginia and Jamaica, 1 in watery 
parts. 

7. Biflora. India, Anne 

8. Pentandra. _Tranquebar. . Ann. 

9. Umbellata. India. Peren. 

10. Corymbosa,, South America. Ann. 


11. Hirsuta. Java. 

12, Debilis. Isl. of Ton 

13. Fetida. Island of 

. Glomerata. 

( Michaux.) 
Cavanilles, in, his Jeones, &c. vol. vi., has. described, 

under the genus Hrypyoris, several new species 
of this genus, as he is. of opinion, along with 
Lamarck and Schreber, that there is little or no 
difference between, the two genera See Per- 
soon’s Synopsis, v..ix, p. 146. 

181. Hypropayiax. . Cor. 1- petala, infundibuli- 
formis. Cal. quadripartitus. Caps. angulata, 2- 
locul. dissepimento transverso.) Semina solitaria. 

1. Maritima. Sands of India. Peren, 

216. Manerria. Cal.8-phyllussuperus. — Cor. 
4-fida. Caps. infera 2-valvis uniloculariss Sem. 
imbricata orbiculata, seminulo céntrali. (Stam. 

Q 


taboo, Pacific Ocean. 
ongataboo. 
Wet parts of Lower Carolina. 


‘Tetrandriz. 


Class IV. 
‘Fetraadria. 


—_—— 
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4, 5, Plante volubiles aut scandentes, - Per- 
soon. ) 

1. Reclinata. Mexico. Ann. 

2. Lygistum. Jamaica. Shrub. - 

8. Coccinea. Guiana. Shrub. 

4, Picta. Guiana. Shrub. 

5. Lanceolata. High mts. of Hadie. Shrub. 
*6. Umbellata. Groves of Munna.) See Flor. 
*7. Mutabilis. [Per p- 
*8. Acutiflora. Groves of Peru. } 58. 


183. CarpHatea, Cor. 1-petala infundibuliform. 
intus hirta. Cal. 4-fidus ; laciniis spathulatis sca- 
riosis. Caps. 2-locularis 2-valvis polysperma. 

1. Corymbosa. Madagascar. Shrub. 

217. Beviarpra, or Tontanea of Persoon. Cal. 
4-fid. super. Cor, 4-fida, Nect. margo 4-lob. sty- 
lum cingens. Caps. 4-locul.2-partibilis polysperma. 

1, Repens. Woods of Cayenne and Guiana. Per. 
225. Saneursorpa. Cal. 2-phyllus inferus. Cor. 
supera. Germen inter calycem corollamque. 
if inalis. Dry meadows of Europe. Peren. 
2. Media. Canada. Peren. 
8. Canadensis. Canada and Siberia. Peren. 
*4. Mauritanica, In the hedges of Algiers. 
(Desfont. ) 


‘Sect. VI. Flowers Monopetalous, Inferior, two 
Capsules united each with one Cell. 


184, Housronra. Cor. 1-petala, infundibulif. Caps. 

2-locularis 2-sperma, supera. 
1. Cerulea. Virginia. Peren. 
2. Longifolia. North America. 
8. Purpurea. Virginia. 

*4, Serpyllifolia. At the rivulets in the moun. 

tains of Carolina. Peren. 

ba Rotundifolia. Florida. 

*6. Angustifolia. Florida. 

* 7. Coccinea. Mexico, (Andrew’s Rep.) 

See Michaux, Flor. Bor. Amer. i. p. 85. 


Peren. 


Secr. VIL. Flowers Monopetalous, Superior, two 
Capsules united, each with one Cell. Stellated. 
$187. Rusia. Cor. 1-petala, campanulata. Bac- 

ce 2, monospermz. 
1. Tinctorum. Montpellier and the meadows of 
Italy, Switzerland, and the Danube. Peren. 
2. Chilensis. Chili. Peren. 
3. Peregrina. S. of England, Russia, and 
Mountains of France. 


Peren. 
4. Lucida, France and Majorca. Shrub. 
5. Fruticosa. ‘Teneriffe. Shrub. 


6. Angustifolia. Minorca. 
7. Cordifolia, Majorca,'Cape of Good Hope, 
Siberia, China, Japan. Peren. 
*8. Acaliculata. Madras. Peren. (Stam. 5.) 
( Cavanilles. ) 
“9. Brownei. Carolina (the Valantia Hypocar- 
pia of Linn 
£185. Garium. 
rotunda, 
1. Rubioides. South of Europe, Siberia. Peren. 


hy 1-petala, plana, Sem. 2-sub- 
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Palustre. Muddy rivulets of Europe. Peren. 
Trifidum. Denmark and Canada, Tt 

Fruticosum. Candia. Shrub. 

Montantum. Germ. France, and Eng. Peren, 

, Tinctorium. North America. Peren. 

Capense. Cape of Good Hope. 
Mucronaium. Cape of Good Hope. 

» Expansum, Cape of Good Hope. 

10. Asperum. Cape of Good Hope. » . 

11. Glabrum. Cope of Good Hope. 

. Austriacum. ocks of Saxony, Austria, 
France, and Candia. Peren. © 9) — 

13. Bocconi or Scabrum of Persoon. Germany, 

Switzerland, France, Italy.» <a" 

14. Viscosum. Mountains near Tunis. Ann. 
15. Sazatile. Spain, Italy, and mountains of 

Switzerland. Peren. 
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. 16. Tenue. Mountains.of Dauphiny. Peren. 


17. Jussiei. Mts. of Dauphiny and Savoy. Per. 
18. Pyrenaicum. In the Siedushes: Peren. 
19. Minutum. Russia. Peren. . t 
. Pusillum, Engl. and mts. in Provence. Per. 
21. Scabrum. Austria. Peren. a 
. Verum. Europe. eae ee” 
23. Mollugo. Middle regions of Europe. Peren. 
. Sylvalicum.- Germany and the south of Ex- 
rope. Peren. ij 
25. Linifolium. South of Europe. Peren. 
26. Rigidum. Peren. 
27. Aristatum. Baldo. Peren. ; 
28. Hicrosolymitanum.. Palestine. | 
29. Paschale. About Constantinople, ; 
30. Glaucum. Tartary, Switzerland, Austria, 
France, Germany, and Siberia. Peren. 
$1. Purpureum. France, Italy, and Switzerland. 
$2. Rubrum. France, [taly, and the Palatinate. 
33. Megalospermum. Mont Cenis. : 
34. Spurium. Tricorne of Smith. E . Ann. 
35. Harcynicum. Woody mountains of Germany, 
Silesia, Saxony, and Alsace. Peren. 
36. Uliginosum. Barren watery parts of Eu- 
rope. Peren. 
37. Boreale. Meadows of Europe. . Peren. 
38. Rotundifolium. Woody mountains of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France,and Japan. Peren. 
39. Bermudianum. — Virginea. 
40. Ericoides. Monte Video. 
41. Hirtum. Monte Video. 
42. Ruthenicum. Lower Wolga. Peren. 
43. Aparine. Europe, Ann. 
44, Aparinoides. Shady places of Arabia. 
45. Album. Smyrna. 
46. Microcarpum. Dry mountains about Tunis, 
rarely met with in Spain. ¢ 
47. Parisienne. Anglicum of Smith. England 
and France. Ann. 
48. Pilosum.. North America. Peren. 
49, Maritimum. In the East, Montpellier and 
the Pyrenees. 
‘50. Grecum. Rocky parts in Candia. Shrub. 
* 51. Erectum. G. Provinciale of Lamarck. Bri- 
tain, France, Germany. Peren. Z 
* 52. Cruciatum. France and Britain. Peren. 
* 53. Articulatum. In the East. 


54, Pumilum. France and Italy. (Fl. Franc.) 


$178. Suerarpra. Cor. 1-petala, in 
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~ © $5. Diwaricatum, ‘Stony parts of France. (La- 
marck. 


* 56. Latifoliim. Carolina. = 

® 57. Claytoni. Canada. 

_ * 58. -Asperellum, North of Canada. | See Mich- 
* 59. Uniflorum. Carolina. aux, Flor. 


*60. Hispidulum. South Carolina. { Ber. Amer. 
* 61. Punetatum. South Carolina. |i. p. 79. 

* 62. Circezans. South Carolina. 
*63. Triflorum. Woods of Canada, } 
* 64. Hirsutwm. Canta in Peru. 

*65. Carymbosum. Mts. of Tarma. See 


.* 66. Ciliatum. Dry hills of Tarma, > Flor. 


* 67. Ovale. Peru. 

*68. Croceum.' Peru. i 
* 69; Mucronatum. Dry parts of Tarma. 
*70. Lappaceum. Peru. 

*71. Lucidum. South of Europe.  ( Villars.) 
*72. Elatum. France. : age > Hers.) 

*73. Obliquum. Dauphiny. (Vellars. 

*74, Glomeraium. Barbary. brent 


Peruv. 
i, p. 59. 


*75, Setaceum. Spain and Barbary. ¢ Flor. Atlant. 
*76. Tunetanum, Algiers. i, p. 128. 
*77. Capillare. Spain. Ann. (Cavanilles.) 

Sp. 52. is the Valantia cruciala of Willdenow. 


$179. Asperuna. Cor. 1-petala, infundibuliform. . 


Sem. 2. Globosa. 
1. Odoraia. Shady parts of Europe, Peren. 
2. Hexaphylla. Rocks of Piedmont. Peren. 
3. Arvensis. France, Flanders, Germany, Eng- 
land, and Switzerland. © Ann. ~ 
4, Taurina. Mountains of France, Switzerland, 
Italy. ' Peren. 
5. Crassifolia, Candia and in the East. Shrub. 
» 6) Calabrica.’ Mountains of Syria, between 
‘Aleppo and Antioch. Shrub. 
7. Aristata.- South of Europe. 
8. Tinctoria. Hills of Sweden, Germany, 
‘France, and Siberia. Peren. 
9. Pyrenaica. In the Pyrenees and in Switzer- 
land. Peren. 
10. Cynanchica. Germany, England, France, 
» Switzerland, Italy, ak the East, in barren 
and chalky meadows. Peren. 
* 41. Levigata.. South of Europe. Peren, 
*12. Hirta. In tlie Pyrenees. ( Raymond.) 
*13. Algerica. Hills of Algiers. { Desjont.) 
undibuliform, 
Sem. 2. tridentata. 
1, Arvensis. France, Germany, Switzerland, 
and England. Ann. 
2. Muralis. Old walls in Italy and Constanti- 
nople. Ann, — 
3. Fruticosa. Island of Ascension, Shrub. 
177. Spermacoce. Cor. 1-petala, infundibuliform. 
Sem. 2. bidentata. 
1. Tenuior. Carolina and Jamaica. Ann. 
2. Latifolia. Cayenne and Guiana. 
3. Coerulescens. Cayenne and Guiana, 
_ & Alata. Banks of rivers in Guiana. Peren. 
5. Hexagona. Banks of rivers in Guiana. - 
6. Prostrata, Banks of rivers in Guiana, Peren. 
7. Radicans. Guiana. Peren. 
8. Longifolia; Cultivated places of Cayenne and 
Guiana, J 


r 


9, Verticillata, Jamaica and Africa. Shrub. ee. 
10. Sumatrensis. Sumatra. oF 
11. Asperac West Indies.» : 

12. Hirta, Dry grassy parts in Jamaica, Ann. 
13. Villosa. Jamaica. Ann. ’ 
14. Hispida. Ceylon. Ann, 
15. Scabra. East Indies. Peren, 
16. Articularis. Clayey soils inthe E. Indies, Ann. 
17. Stricta. East Indies, Ann. 
18. Lintfolia.. Cayenne. 
19. Procimbens. India. 
20. Spinosa. Warm parts of Ametica. 
sl Gracie, Lima. See oN Peru. i. 
*23. Peruviana. Munna. ic bi 
182. KnoxrA. Cor. 1-petala, infundibuliformis. 
Sem. 2. sulcata. Calycis unicum folium majus. 
1. Zeylanica. ‘The trunks of rotten trees in 
Ceylon. 
2. Corymbosa. Near Vellore in the East Indies. 
180. Diopia. Cor. 1-petala, infundibulif. Caps. 
2, locularia, 2-sperma. . 

1, Virginica. Watery parts of Virginia. Peren. 

2. Simplex. Jamaica. 

3. Verticillata. Island of Santa Cruz. 

4. Prostrata. Jamaicaand Cumana. Shrub. 

5. Scandens. Hispaniola. Shrub. 

6. Sarmentosa.’ Jamaica. Shrub. 

*'7, Glabra. Woods of Carolina. (Michauc.): 
186. CructAnetita. Cor. 1-petala, infundibulif. 

tubo filiformi; limbo unguiculate. Cal. 2-phyllus. 

Sem. 2, linearia. : 

1. Angustifolia. Montpellier. Ann. 

2. Latifolia. Candia and Montpellier. Ann. 

3. Higyptiaca. Egypt. Ann. 

4. Patula. Spain. Ann. 

5. Ciliata. In the East. Ann. “ 

6. Pubescen$. Candia. 

7. Maritima. Candia and Montpellier. Shrub. 

8. Capitata. Top of Mount Libanus. Peren. 

9. Monspeliaca. Montpellier and Palestine. Ann. 


Sect. VIII. Flowers Monopetalous, Inferior, 
with four Capsules united, each with one Cell. 


189. SrpHonantuus. Car. 1I-petala, infundibulif. 
longissima, infera. Bacce 4, monosperme. 
1. Indica. South America. 
2. Angustifolia. 


Secr. IX. Flowers with four Petals, Inferior. 


{ 227. Epmmeprum. Nect.4, cyathiformia, petalis in- 
cumbentia. Cor. 4-petala. Cal. caducus. Siliqua. 
1. Alpinum. England and the Alps. Peren. 
235. Preiea. Cor. 4-petala. Cal. 4-partitus, infe- 
rus. Stigmata. 2. Samara subrotunda, centro mo-~ 
nosperma. 
1. Trifoliata. Virginia. Shrub. 
234. Buackpurnia. Cor. 4-petala. Cal. 4-dentatus 
inferus. Stigma simplex, Bacca? monosperma. 
1, Pinnaia. Nortolk Island, Shrub. 
236. Skimuis, Petala 4, concava. Calyx 4-parti- 
tus. Bacca 4-sperma, ; 
1 
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_GlassIV. + 1, Japonica. Japan. Shrub. 
‘Fetrandria. 939, Moneria.» Cal. 4-fidus. Cor. 4-petala. Bac- 
ca 2-locul. loculis 1-spermis. 
‘1. Barlerioides. India and Cape of Good Hope. 
Shrub. 
2. Diacantha, “India. | Shrub. 
230. Samara. Cal. 4-partitus. Cor. 4-petala. Sta- 
mina basi-petali immersa. Stigma infundibulifor- 
me. Drupa-1-sperma. 
1. Leta. East Indies. Shrab. 
2. Coriacea. Jamaica. Shrub, 
3. Pentandra. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
4, Elortbunda. In Caytnhe aid Guiana. Shrub, 
- 939. Harroata. Petala 4 patentia. \ ‘Cal. 5-fidus 
Drupa ovata, Nuce-2-sperma. 


1. Capensis. . Woods at the Cape of Good 
Hope. - Shrub. 
This mig perhaps be considered a species of My- 
inda. 
247. Caan Cal. 4-part. Petala 4. _ Drupa 
supers subrotunda succulenta: Nuce 4-5-locul. 
“Faginea. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
231. ‘Ries Cal. 4-fidus. Cor.-4-petala. Caps. 
2-valvis, monosperma. 
1. Triphylla. Philippine islands. Shrub. 
2. Evodia. Friendly Islands and New Hebri- - 
des. Shrub.- 
3. Pterota. Jamaica. Shrub. 
4. Piperita. Japan. Shrub. 
5. Tragodes. America.. Shrub. 
6. Zanthoxyloides. Senegal and Guinea. Shrub. 
7. Horrida. Japan. Shrub. ~ 
8. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
. 9. Armata, Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
10. Avicenne. China, Shrub. 
11. Octandria. Curacao. Shrub. 


12. Elaphrium. Carthagena., Shrub. 
Species 11 and 12 belong, perhaps, to a distinct 


nus. See Persoon’s Syn a“ p- 144, 145. 
237. Ornera. Petala 4-lanceolata. Calyx 4-par- 
titus. Stigma sessile. Capsula. 
1. Japonica. - Japan. See Ortxa. Shrub. 
238. Onrxa.  Petala 4-lanceolata. por 4-parti- 
tus. Stigma capitatum. Capsula? 
1. Japonica. Japan. Shrub. 


Lamarck and Persoon place this plant under the 
genus OrHera, though the latter thinks, that 


it, and the OrnERA japonica, may belong to -* 


other genera. 


941. Ammannia. Cor. 4-petala, ie inserta, 


vel nulla. Cal. 1-phyllus, plicatus, 8-dentatus, in- 
ferus. Caps. 4-locularis. 
1. Latifolia. Wet parts of the Caribbee islands. 
Ann. 
2. Ramosior. Virginia. Ann. 
3. Debilis. East Indies. Ann.’ 


4. Sanguinolenta. Ditches and watery places 
in Jamaica and Hispaniola. 
5. Octandra, or Coccinea of Persoon. 
6. Baccifera, or Indica of Lamarck. 
and Italy. Ann. 
7. Pinnatifida. Java. 
* 8. Humilis. Marshes of N. Carolina. ( Mich.) 
*9. Verticillata. Italy. ( Lamarck.) 
* 10. Senegalensis. Senegal. (Lamarck.) 


E. Indies. 
China 


226. C1ssus. Bacca ee 16 cincta calyce, Co- 
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Secr. X. "Flowers with Four Petals, Superior. 


243. TRapa. Cor. 4epetala. | Cal. 4-partitus. Nus 
spinis 4 oppositis cincta, juz calycis folia fuere. ) 
1. Natans.. South o ‘Europe, and stdghant | 
places of Asia... Ann.» 
2. Bicornis. China’ * 


rollaque quadri y 
1. Vitiginea. India. Shrub. 


2. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. 
* 8. Repanda. East Indies. Shrub, ; 
4. Latifolia. Woods of the East Indies and 
Madagascar. Shrub. 


5 Peren. 
6. Rotundifolia: Woods in Arabia’ Felix. 
7. Sicyoides. Jamaica. Peren. 
8. see Arabia and India.. Peren, 
9. Acida. arm parts of America. | Shrub. 
10. Cirrhosa, Cape of Good Hope. 
11. Trifoliata, or Alata of Persoon. Jamaica. 
Peren. ° 
12. Microcarpa. West Indies. Shrub. 
13. Crenata. East Indies. Shrub. 
14. Carnosa. East Indies. | : 
15. Obovata. Santa Cruz. ‘ 
16. Japonica. Japan.  Peren. 
17. Pentaphylla. Japan. Peren. 
18. Pedata, East Indies. Shrub. © - 
* 19, Antarlica. New S:Wales. Shrub. peice 
* 20. Quinata. Cape of Good Hope. Shri 
(Hort. Kew.) 
* 21; Pc ahodecyrom Chaneay i in- ‘Peru. (Por 
Peruz. 


#99, Am North America and at the 
A 9 Savarfiah. ‘ 


* 23. Tomentosa. Isle of Bourb (Lamarck. 
* 94, Angulata. East Indies. See Lamarck, Jil. 
* 25. Cinerea. East Indies. 382, 380. 

* 96. Hederacea, Hedera pcs eet of Linn. 


. Cardifolia. “America. 


(J Michauz.) 

* 97. Striata, Peru. 

* 98, Granulata. Pov} rs ee ane ie P. 64. 

* 29, Oblique. 'Farma. ? 

* 30. Mappia. Isle of France. Lamarck, Jil. 

* 31) Oriemalis) In the East. f p. 332, &c. 

* $2.. Stans. Carolina and Virginia. The Vitis 
Arborea of Linn. 


On account of the species 22, 26, and 30, having 
five stamina, Michaux makes them constitute a 
distinct genus, which he calls shilperstiSgeas: 
Persoon, . however, s these ‘species under 
Cissus, with the Clow generi¢ character: 
Cal, 4-dentatus inferus. “Pet. 4, libera reflexo- 
-patula decidua. 

229. Giossoma. Cal, 4-dentatus. Cor, 4. petala, 
Anth. membrana colverentes. Stigma 4-fidum, 
Drupa nuce sulcata 1-sperma. 

1. Arborescens. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 

$ 228. Cornus. ‘Jnvolucrum 4-phyllum sepius. Pe- 

tala supera 4. Drupa nuce 2-loculari. 
1. Suecica. Europe, north of Asia, Kamts- 
chatka, Scotland and England. 
2. Canadensis. Canada, Lebrador, &c. ’ Peren. 
3. Florida. Woods of Virginia. ‘Shrub. 
3 ° 
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3. Diphylla, New Zealand. 


4, Maseula, Tn the athens Europe. Shrub, 
5. Japonica. Japan. Shrub. . ~ 
inea. Britain and other parts of Eu- 


; 6. 
; “ '; Asia, and North America Shrub. 
wie ey te 


Siberia and Canada. Shrub. 
8. Sericea. South Carolina and Pennsylvania. 
Shrub. 


4 9 Circinata. . Pennsylvania. Shrub, 


10. Stricta. North America. 


11. Panicuiaia, North America, Shrub. 
12. Alternifolia. North America, ‘Shrub. 
* 13. Stolonifera, Canada and New & 
» +) Englands Shrub Michaux, 
°14. Fastigiata. Virginia and Ca-(' Flor. Amer. 
rolina. RAL 


239. Lupwiera. Cor. 4-petala. Cal. 4-partitus 
superus. Caps. 4-gona, 4-locularis, infera, poly- 


~ sperma. 
Ws Alternifolia. “Virginia. Ann. 


2. Hirsuta, South Carolina, | 
8. Jussiwoides, “Mauritius, India, and ‘Carolina. 


Shrub. 
4. Oppositifolia. India. Shrub: 

5. Erigata. India. Ann, 

*6. Nitida, Wet parts of Lower Carolina. 


*7. Pedunculata, Wet parts of Lower Carolina. © 


#8. « Beside ditches‘in Carolina. 
*9. Virgata. Dry woods of Lower Carolina. 

* 10. Capitata. ese and wet parts of Carolina, 
*11. Macrocarpa: Meadows: of Virginia. 

* 12. Microcarpa. Wet 


unds of Virginia. 
*13. Mollis. Marshes 


Lower Carolina. 


-» Species 6—13, see Michaux. Flor. Amer. 87, &c. 


251. Sanratum. Cor, 4-petala: « petalis calyci in- 
* natis preter glandulas4. Cal. 4-dentatus,. Bac- 
ca infera, monosperma. im 


- 1. Album. India. 

*2, Myrtifolium, * 5. Oblongatum. 

* 38. Ovatum. ‘ 6. Lanceolatum, . 

*4. Venosum. * 7, Obtusifolium. 

Species 3—7 are shrubby, and from New Hol- 
land. See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 355. “ Quam 
‘maxime affine Fusato,”’? says Mr Brown, “a 
7: differt sclummodo perianthio minus profun- 

diviso, glandulisque distinctis staminibus al- 

‘ternantibus.” 


Secr. XI. Flowers Incomplete, Inferior. 


252. StruratoLa. ‘Cor. 0. Cal. tubulosus: ore 


~ Jglandulis 8. Bacca exsucca, 1-sperma. 


+1. Virgata. * 6. Imbricata. 


2. Nana, * 7, Tomentosa. 
8, Juniperina. ° *8. Pubescens, 

4. Erecta. ; *9. Angustifolia. (La- 
5. Ovata. marek, 


_ All shrubby, and from the Cape of Good Hope. 


Sp. 6, 7, see Andrew’s Repository, 113, 834. Sp. 
, sce Bot. Mage 1gi@ir tur 4 
275. Orracuranrta. Cal. communis, campanulatus 
3 seu 6-florus, 6 seu 9-dentatus; proptius 0. Co- 


~ rollule 4 sew5-fide equales. Semina'solitaria ree - 


septaculo immersa. 
_ » 1. Umbellata. New Holland. Shrub. 
2. Aspera. New South Wales. Shrub. 


165. Protea. 


167. Ruvata. 


See CrypTosPpERMUM. 


Cor, 4-fida s. 4petal 
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Anthere 


liniares inserte petalis infra apicem. Cal. pro- 


18. 

19. Tomentosa. 

20. Heterophylia. 

21. Pinifolia. 

22. Racemosa. 

23. Incurva. 

24. Caudata. 

25. Bracteata. 

26. Comosa. 

27. Purpurea. 

28. Prolifera. 

29. Corymbosa. 

30. Nana, or Rosacea, 

(a distinct ‘species 

- in Person. ) 

81. Lanata. 

$2. Torta. 

33. Alba. 

34. Aulacea. 


prius 0. Nux 1-sperma supera. 

1. Decumbens. 35. Umbellata, 
2. Florida. 36. Linearis. 
3. Cyanoides. 37. Cinerea, 

4. Patula. 38. Scolymus. 
5» Pulchella. 39. Abyssinica- 
6. Sphaerocephala. 40. Mellifera. 
7. Serraria. 41. 5 
8. re: 42. Plumosa. 

- 9. Glomerata. 43. Obliqua. — 
10. Phylicoides. 44. Parviflora. 
11. Lagopus. 45. Pallens. 
12. Speata. 46. Conifera. 
13, Scoptrum. 47. Levisanus. 
14, Crinita. 48. Strobilina. 

15. Conocarpa, 49. Imbricata. 
16. Elliptica. 50. Sericea. 
17. Hypophylla, 51. Saligna. 


52. Argentea. 

53. Acaulis. 

54. Myrtifolia. 

55. Grandiflora. 

56. Glabra. 

57. Speciosa. 

58. Totta. (Perhaps 
Venosa of La- 
marck, ) 

59. Hirta, 

60. Pubera. 

61. Divaricata. 

62. hulata. (Per- 

aps’ Coricava of 
‘Lamarck. ) 


' 63. Cynaroides. 


64. Cordata. 


* 65. T ridactylides. 


.All shrubby, and all from the Cape of Good Hope, 
except Sp. 5. atid 65. from New Holland, and 


Sp. 39. from Abyssinia. 


See the New Genera at the end of this Class, un- 
~der which several of the preceding species “are 


arranged. 


Cal. 0. Petala 4 basi coherentia. 


Stamina medio petalorum inserta. Pericarp. 1-lo- 


- cul. monospermum. 
Island of Cayenne. 
“2, Sessilifolia. Cayenne. 


_ 1. Montana. 


Shrub. 
Shrub. 


Persoon thuiks that this may be ranked as a species 
of Embothrium, fromthe similarity of the flowers. 


166. Banksia. Recept. conyn. elongatum squamo- 


sum. Cor, 4-petala. Stamina limbo inserta. Caps. 
2-valv. 2-sperma, interjecto seminibus dissepimento 


mobili. Sem. alata. 
1. Serrata. 
2. Grandis. 
3. Integrifolia. 


4. Pyriformis. 


5. Dentata, 
6. Spinulosa. 
7. Ericejolia. 
8. Gibbosa. 


All shrubby, and from New Holland. 
See the New Genera, No. XVII. at the end of 


this Class. 


Class IV. 
‘Tetrandria. 


——pmae 
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ClassIV. 168, Emsorurium. Cal, 0. Cor, tetrapetala, Sta- 2, Monspeliaca. Sand ts of Spain Nar- 
‘Vetrandria. mina limbo petallorum inserta. Felliculus poly- bonne, and ‘Vartary. Ao ne ty 
spermus. Sem. alata. -) 8, deuta, | Italy and TTetary. Peren. 
1, Speciocissimum, New Holland. Shrub. 4, Glabra. . Switzerland), Pereno4) - 
2, Coccineum, Straits of Magellan and in Ter- 5. Pleranthus.. Arabiaos and. sandy ‘Par near 
ra del Fuego, Shrub. Tunis, Anne>. 
3. Grandiflorum, Peru. Shrub. . See the new genus rec nianin. Wo 
4. Umbellatum. Nova Scotia. Shrub. } 258, Ancueniiua. Cal. 8-fidus, Cor. 0. Sem. 1. 
5. Fw rae yan of br ky Shrub. 1, Capensis. are of Good Hope... |. 
6. Buxifolium, ew Holland, Shrub. 2. Vulgaris, ur. in pastures, and in woods. 
7. Sericeum. New Holland. Shrub. up Perenyesicg ‘omy 
8. Silaifolium, New Holland, | Shrub. 3. Alpina. Mountains. of Europe., “Benen: 
* 9, Lanceolatum. Lofty Mts. in Chili, See Flor. 4. Pentaphyllea. Mont Cenis, urea ani St 
*10. Monospermum. Mts. of Peru. res i, Gothand. |... f 
* 11, Pinnatum, , In Munna. 62. t. 5, Aphanoides. New Granada. Ann, 
* 12, Obliquum, Lofty Mts. in Chili. 86, &e. G. Aphaues. Europe, , and in the East, © Ann. 


245. Pornos.., Spatha. Spadix simplex floribus tec- 
tus. Cal. 0. Peiala quatuor. acca disperma. 
1. Scundens. India. Shrub. 
2. Acaulis. On trees in the warm parts of Ame- 
rica. Peren. 


. Lanceolata. Warm parts of America. Per, 


3 
4, Crenata. Island of St Thomas. Peren. 
5. Violacea, Jamaica and West Indies. Peren. 
6. Crassinervia. Woody mountains and warm 
arts of America, at the Caraccas. Peren. 
7. Cordata, Warm parts of America, 
8. Macrophylla._ West Indies. _Peren. 
9. Pinnata. India. Shrub. 
10.,Palmata, Warm parts of America. Peren. 


11. Digitata. Woody mountains and warm parts 
of America, at the Caraccas, Shrub. 
12. Pentaphylla. Woods of Cayenne and Guiana. 
Shrub. 
*13. Cannefolia. W. Ind. Per. -(Bot.Mag.603.) 
* 14. Obtusifolia. Barbadoes. Peren. (Hort. Kew.) 
258. Krameria. Cal. 0. Cor. 4-petala: Nectario 
superiore, 3-partito ; inferiore’ 2- phyla. Bacca 
sicca, echinata, 1-sperma. 
1. Taina, Cumana in America. © Shrub. 
*%2. Triandria. Sides of the Mountains in Peru. 
Shrub. (Fl. Perwv.) 
* 3. Cytisoides. New Spain. _( Cavanilles.) 
* 4, Lanearis, Clayey hills of Peru. Shrub, (Fi. 
Peruv.) 
255. Rivina. Cor, 4-petala, persistens. Cal, nul- 
lus. Bacca 1-sperma: Semine lentiformi, 
1. Humilis. Caribbee Islands, Jamaica, and Bar- 
badoes. Shrub. 
2. Levis. America and Madagascar. Shrub. 
3. Brasiliensis. America. Shrub. : 
‘A. Octandra. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
* 5. Secunda. Woods of Poguzo. Shrub. (Fl. Per.) 
248. Cutorantnus. Cal, 0, Petalum 3-lobum la- 
teri germinis insidens. Anth. petalo accrete. Bac- 
ea 1-sperma. ; 
1. Inconspicuus, China and Japan. Shrub. 
256. Sarvapora. Cal, 4-fidus, Cor. 4-fida, Bacca 
l-sperma. Sem. arillo vestitum. 
1. Persica. Persian Gulf and E. Ind. Shrub. 
257. Campuorosma. Cal. urceolatus: dentibus 2, 


oppositis, alternisque minimis. Cor. nulla. , Caps. 
l-sperma. 
1, Paleacea. Cape of Good Hope . Shrud. 


* 7. Hybrida, Europe in pastures. Per. (Lam 
244, Donsrenia.  Receptacul. commune, i-phyl- 
lum carnosum, in quo semina solitaria nidu- 


lantur. 

1. Cordifolia. Janieiod and Domingo . »Peren. 

2. Brasiliensis. Monte Video in Brasil, and the 
Straits of Magellan, Peren. 

3. Arifolia. Shady places of Brasil. Degen. 

4. Houstoni, Campechy, Peren,. . 

5. Contrajerva. New Spain, pies warns y Tox 
bago, and St Vincent’s. Peren... 

6. Drakena. Vera Cruz. Peren. kegs 

7. Caulescens. South America. sili is 

8. Radiata. Arabia Felix... sai ea 

9. Lucida. Society Islandsy 4g.) 8 


10. Pubescens, Society Islands, 
246, Comutes.  Involucrum, ectulitins S-florom 


ep 4-phyllus. Caps. 3-cocca. " ® 
py 9 og eat Ann. ae at i 
Secr. XII. Flowers Incomplete, Superior. 


250. Gonatocanrus. Cal. 0. Cor, 4-fida. Druga 
infera octogona 1-sperma. 
1. Micranthus.. Japan. Shrub. 43 
254. Acuna. Cal. efephrllngs Cor. 4-petala. 
Bacca sicca, infera, 1-sperma retrorsum ‘echinata. 
1. Elongata. Mexico... Shrub. b 
See the New Genus Acmna of this Class. i. 
249. Isnarnpia. Cor. nulla, Cal. 4-fidus, Caps. 
4-locularis, cincta calyce. 
1. Palustris, Rivers of Spain, Alsace,. Russia, 
Jamaica, and Virginia. Ann. 
* Hastata.. Marshes of Peru. (Fl. Peruv.) 
249. Evazacnus. Cor. nulla... Cal. 4-fidus, campa- 
nulatus,.superus. Drupa infra calycem campanu- 
latum, 
1. Angustifolia, In the wet parts of Bohemia, 


France, Spain, Syria, and Ca’ File Shrub. 
2. Orientalis. In the East. . 
8. Spinosa. Egypt. Shrub, — 
4. Pungens. Japan. Shrub. 
5. Latifolia. Ceylon. Shrub. 
G. Crispa, sepa. Shrub. 
7. Mi Japan. Shrub. 


8. Unbilata, Mount Fakona, Japan, Shrub, 
9. Glabra. Japan. 
10, Macraphsile epee. Shrub ’ 
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vw ba . 


a hy 
be — » Orpen Il. Dicyyra. 
$260. Burronra. Cal. 4-phyllus. Cor. 4-petala. 
“Caps. V-locularis, 2-spetma. ' 

1. Tenuifolia, or Annua of Persoon. England, 

France, and Spain. “Ann. 
: *2. Perennis, 8. of France. Peren. ( Lamarck.) 
+963. Hyescoum. Cal. 2-phyllus, petala 4; exteri- 
otibus duobus latioribus. Fructus siliqua. 
; 


1. Procumbens. Narbonne, the Archipelago, 
and Astrakan. Ann. 
2. Littorale. Sandy shores of Austria. Ann. 
2. Pendulum. Provence, and Siberia. Ann. 
° 4. Erectum, At the river Anga, and in Dauria. 
(Stam. Tetradynamia. ) 
261. cere ene mi tri ioe Min 
x rius, 4- us. ‘ala 4. uz bicornis 2- 
D siealatisnoe 2 


1, Firginica, Virginia. Shrub. 
«$262. Cuscura. Cal. 4-fidus. Cor. 1-petala. Caps. 


~ 2locularis. (Stam. 4 seu wk 
: 1. Europwa. Scotland and England, and other 
| parts of Europe. Ann. 


2. Americana. Virginia and Jamaica. 
3. Africana. On trees at the Cape of Good 


ope. 
4. Monogyna. In the East. 
5. Chinensis. China. Ann. 
* 6. Australis. New Holland.? Brown’s Prodr. 
* 7. Carinata. New Holand p- 491. 
* 8. Epithymum. Britain and-France. Peren? 
*9. Corymbosa. Peru. , 
#10. Odorata, Near Lima. = R wo 
*11. Refleca. ‘India. (Roxburgh. 

The preceding genus is Sse oy. Persoon and Dr 
Smith in Class Vv. 
264. Nerrerta. Cal. 0. Cor. infundibulif. qua- 

‘drifida supera. Bacca bilocul. 
1. Depressa. New Granada and Chili, in wet 
places. Ann. 
265. Gauorina. Cal. 0. Cor. supera 4-fida. Sem. 
2, muricata. 
1. Circaeoides. Cape of Good Hope, in the 
woods, Ann. 


1. Hispanica. Cumana in America. 


sgt Orver III. Taricynra. 
266. Boscia. Cal, 4-dentat. Cor. 4-petala. Caps. 
y cu is, 
1. Undulata, Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 


Orper IV. Terracynia. 


267. Inex. Cal. 4-dentatus. Cor. rotata. Stylus 0, 
Bacea 4-sperma. i ‘ ; 
1. Aquifolium. Britain, south of Europe, Japan 
and | irginia. Shrub. eae 
2. Japonica. Japan. Shrub. 
3. Opaca. Carolina. Shrub. 


Cal. 4-phyllus : exterior 3-phyllus, 
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4, Croced. Cape'of Good Hope, in the woods. 
Shrub. 


5. Serrata. Japan. Shrub. 

6. Latifolia. Japan. Shrub. 

7. Perado. Madeira. Shrub. : 

8. Prinoides. Carolina and Virginia. Shrub. 

9. Cassine. Carolina. _ Shrub. 

10. Vomitoria. South Florida. Shrub, 
11. Crenata. Japan. Shrub. 
12. Emarginata. Japan. Shrub. 
13. Salicifolia. Island of Mauritius. 
14. Asiatica. India and Asia. 
15. Integra. Japan. Shrub. 
16. Rotunda. Japan. Shrub. 
17. Obcordata? Top of the Blue Mountains ina 
Jamaica. Shrub. 
18. Acuminata ? or Macoucoua. Woods of Cay- 
enne and Guiana. Shrub. 
19. Cuneifolia, South America. Shrub. 
* 20. Canadensis. N. America. Shrub. (Michauz. 
* 921. Myrtifolia. Caribbee Isles. Shrub. (Lan) 
* 922, Rosmarinifolia. Carolina. Shrub. 
* 23. Zstivalis. Madeira. Shrub. 
* 24. Paltoria. Highest mountains of Peru. Shrub. 
(Fl. Peruv.) . 
268. Corpenta. Cal. 4-phyllus.- Cor. infundibuli- 
form. Styli 4. Nuces 2, biloculares. 

1. Procumbens. India. Ann. 

$269. Poramoceron. Cal. 0. Petala 4, Stylus 0. 
Semina 4. 

1. Natans, Britain, lakes of Europe, New Hol- 
land, and Van Diemen’s Island. Peren. 

2. Fluitans. Rivers of Europe. - Peren. 

. Heterophyllum. Lakesof Franceand Germany. 
. Perfoliatum. Britain, rivers and lakes of | 
Europe, New Holland. Peren. 
Densum. Britain, France, and Italy, 
. Lucens. Britain, in lakes, rivers, stagnant 
waters, and clayey parts of Europe. Peren. 
Crispum. A var.? Ditches and rivulets of Eur, 
Serratum. Rivulets of Europe, Britain. 
Compressum. Britain and other parts of Eu- 
rope, in marshes and ditches. Ann. 
10. Pectinatum. — Britain and other parts of Eu- - 
rope, in marshes and ditches, Ann. 
11. Setaceum. Brit. Europe, ditches and marshes, 
New South Wales. Ann. 
12. Gramineum. Britain and other parts of Eu- 
rope, in marshes and ditches. Ann. 
13. Mer siaia: Sea shores of Europe. Ann. 
14, Pustllum. Britain, marshes of Europe. Ann, 
* 15. Striatum. Waters of Peru. (Fl. Peruv. 
* 16. Zosterefolium. Rivulets of Zealand. (Shu- 
macher.) 
* 17, Filiforme. Lakes of Zealand. (Shumacher.) 
* 18, Crispum. New South Wales. (Brown.) 
{ 271. Saciva. Cal.4-phyllus. Petala.4. Caps. 4- 
locularis, 4-valvis, polysperma. 

1. Cerastoides.. Fissures of rocks and sandy 
shores in the islands of Inchkeith and Inch- 
combe, in the Firth of Forth. Ann. - 

2. Procumbens, Britain, and other parts Eu- 
repe.. Ann. 

$. Apetala, Italy, Germany, England. Ann, 

4, Erecta, France, England, Germany. 


Shrub. 
Shrub. 


2EI aa pe 
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Class1V. See the new genus Morncnsa. Ann, 
Yetrandria, 5. Vegan Virginia, borders of springs. 
“vw $272. Tirima. Cal. 3 seu 4-partitus.  Petala 3 seu 
4. equalia. Caps. 3.seu 4..polysperma, — 
1. Aquatica. Inundated parts of Germany and 
Sweden... Ann. — x Ty 
. Prostrata. Wet parts of Germany. Ann. 
. Vaillantii. Wet yal ami aeet 
. Capensis, e of Goo pe. Ann. 
. Perfoliata, “Give of Good Hope. Ann. 
. Umbellata. Cape of Good Hope. Ann 
. Decumbens.. Cape of Good Hope. Ann. 
. Muscosa. In the wet parts of England, Ita- 
ly, Sicily, and France. 


tr Ge 


oe 10 


NEW GENERA, 


Orver I. Monoeynia. 


I. Perroruita. Cor. 4-fida tota simul: decidua. 
Anthere apicibus concavis corollz immerse. oa 
mule nulle hypogyne. Séylt basis persistens. Nux 
supera, lenticularis, hinc comosa, vel Samara. basi 
barbata. (R. Brown.) 

1. Tereizfolia. 


New 
Genera. 


6. Fastigiaia. 


2. Filifolia. 7. Pedunculata. 
3. Aciculares, 8. Diversifolia. ; 
4, aide . 9% Squamata. 

5. Pulchella. 10. Trifida,, _- 


‘The fifth of these species is the Protea Puichella of 
Willdenow. All of them are shrubs, and natives 
of New Holland. See Brotwn’s Prodr, p. 363, 

and Linn. Trans. x. p. 67. 
II, Isorogon. Cor. 4-fida: tubo diutius persis- 
tente. Anthera apicibus concavis corolle immer- 
se. Squamule. nulle hypogyne. Stylus totus 


deciduus. Nwx supera, ventricosa, undique como- 
sa. (R. Bronn.) 

1. Teretifolius. 7. Longifolius. 

2. Anethifolius. 8. Cuneatus. 

3. Formosus. 9. Atienuatus. 

4. Anemonitolius. 10, Polycephalus. 

5. Ceratophyllus. . ll. Busifolius. 

6. Trilobus. 12, Aaillaris. 
All shrubs, and’ natives of New Holland. See 


Brown’s Prodr. p, 205. Linn. Trans. x. p. 71. 
Ill. Prorza. Pet. 4, quorum 3 superne coherentia. 
Anthere apicibus concavis corolle immerse, Nu 
supera, undique barbata, stylo persistente corona- 
ta, (R. Brown, Linn. Trans. x. p. 74.) 


1. Longiflora. 8. Tenax. 

2. Formosa. 9. Canaliculata. 
3. Maloleuca. 10. Turbiniflora. 
4, Pulchella. 11, S rium. 
5. Patens. 12, Amplexicaulis. 


6. Longifolia. 13, Humilis. 
7. Mucronifolia. 14, Acerosa, 
All shrubs, and natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The preceding species are given, by Brown under 
- the reformed genus Prova, but not by Willd. in 
his, genus Prores,, Mr Brown'ranksunder the 
genus Prorea, the species No,'30, $8, 40, 53, 
55, 58, and. 67; which we have already given 
from Willdenow in p. 125... The Protea. pul- 
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273, Mycinpa. Cal. 4epartitus. Petala 4. Drupa 


* 9, Connata, Hills of Chancay. Ann. (Fl. Per.) te 


lobosa. - 
1, Uragoga. Warm partsof America, Shrub. 
2. Rhacoma. Saarehqow ah the west of Ja- 
temipicas - ShrHb.; wow ve iow I 
8. Latifolia. Caribbee Islands, Shrubs 
ierine Ascii Shrav (Lamarck. 
le ntegri/ iT) Pa artinique <. wes 
* 6. Ilictfolia. St Domingo, ‘iv, 
{ 270. Ruppia./Cor.0, Cal. 0. ‘Sem, Ax -pedicellata, 
1. Maritima. Sea coasts and ditches of Europe 
and America. Ann. {rit 2 
; orf: 2 


wh 2 


chella of Mr Brown, is different from the plant 


of the same name in Willdenows. |.” 

IV. Leucosrermum.. Pet..4 querum 3 (rato 4) ine 
ferne coherentia. | Anthere apicibus concavis co- 
rolle immerse. us deciduus. Nua supera, 
ventricosa, levis. (dt) Brown.) 

1. Medium. 2. Conocarpum. 3. a x 

Besides these species, rt jane contains also spe- 
cies 17, 19, 36, 60, ‘of the genus Protea, p. 
125. See Linn. Transix.'p. 9505.1). 

V. Mimeres. Cor, 4, partita, regularis. « Anthere 
apicibus concavis coroll immerse. .Sgitamule 4 
hypogyne, Nux supera, levis. Captiulum mul- 
tiflorum. Receptaculum planum. decidue. 

R. Brown.) fF  unvef) “Aeohayed @ 
he species of this new genus are the Airta,! cu- 


cullata, divaricata, and purpurea, already. ‘ 
under the genus PRorEA. } Sate Bena 
x. p. 105. WV week nesta? 

VI. Serrurta, Cor. 4-fida. \Anthere apicibus con 


cavis corolle immerse, Squamule. 4 hypogyne: 
Nuw supera. -Capitulum multiflorum., LBotigis. 
culum convexum. Palee decidue. .(R. Brown, 
~ Linn, Trans. x.) » )  eeepd tae Lies 
1. Pinnata, Cape of Good Hopes. ‘Shrubs. 
2. Pedunculata, Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
3. Niveni.. Cape of Good eo Shrub. 
4, Phylicoides.. Cape of Good Hope. » Shrtib. 
This genus contains also Species 3, 7, 8, 9, of the 
old genus ProrraA, p. 125; i 2 
VII. Niventa. Cor, 4-fida, regularis. Anthere 
apicibus concavis corolle immerse. Squamule 4 
hypogyne. . Stigma verticale.. Naz supera. In- 
volucrum 4-phyllum, 4-florum, fructiferum indura- 
tum. . (R. Brown; Linn, Trans. x.) 900 20> 
1. Crithmifolia. Cape of Good Hope: Shrub. 
This genus contains also the) sc 2, spathula- 
ta, and spicata, of the genus Prorea, in Willd. 
VIII. SorocerHatus. Cor. 4-fida, regularis. An- 
there apicibus concavis corollz immerse, Squamu- 
le 4 hypogyne. Stigma verticale. Nux supera. 
Involucrum 3-6-phyllum, definite »pauciflorum vel 
uniflorum, fructiferum non mutatum,. (R. Brown, 
Latin, Teank, % ice intl amahanigt. st" 
This genus contains ‘the Protea danala and im- 
bricata of Willdenow, under the same siames. 
IX. Sparaura. (Core, 4-fida.»n Anthere ‘apicibus 
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 concavis corolie immerse. Squamule 4 hypogy- 
ne. Stigma obliquum, dilatatum. Nux ape: 
Involucrum 2-4-ph soa 5 pauciflorum, vel 
rown.) : 

1. Lneurva, the same as the Protea incurva of 
Willdenow. is 

X. Persoonra.’ Pet. 4, medio staminifera, supra 
recurva. Glandula 4 hypogyne. Germen supe- 
rum, l-loculare, 1-2-spermum. Drupa nuce 1-2- 


loculari! (Smith and R. Brown.) 


i. ae 12. hulata, 

2. Microcarpa. 13. Nutans. 

38. Pinifolia. 14, Faleata. 

4. Juniperina. 15. Lanceolata, 

5. Hirsuta. 16, Salicina. 

6. Mollis. 17. Ferruginea. 

7. Linearis, 18. Prostraia. 

8. Lucida. _ 19. Elliptica. 
9 Virgata, 20. Arteculata. 
10. Flexifolia. 21. Longifolia. 
11, Scabra. 22. minea. 


All shrubby, and natives of New Holland and Van 


Diemen’s Island. 


See Smith, Linn. Trans. vol. iv. 9. and Brown’s 


Prodromus, 371. 


‘ 


XI, Grevitiea. Cor. irregularis. Anthere api- 


cibus concavis corolle immerse. 


Glandula hypo- 


gyna, dimidiata. Folliculus superus, 1-locul. 2- 
~ ) spermus: loculo centrali. = Brown.) 


Occidentalis, 
2. Dubia. . 21. Sphacelata. 
8. Sericea. 22. Phylicoides. 
4, Linearis. 23. Busifolia. 
5. Stricta. - 24, Goodii. - 
6. Riparia. 25. Venusta. 
7. Parviflora. 26, Pungens. 
8. Juniperina. 27. Dryandri. 

- 9, Australis. 28. Aspleniifolia. 
10. Tenuifolia. 29, Banksit. ; 
oo pk iflora. 30. o sodendrum. 

he 31, Heliosperma. - 
18, Cactinda 32. Refracta. 
14. Arenaria. 33. Ceratophylla, 
15. Montana. . 84. Mimosoides, ~ 
16. Acuminata. 35. Polystachyas . 
17. Cinerea. 36. Striata. 
18. Mucronulata. 87. Lorea. 
19. Baueri. 38. Gibbosa, 


Shrubby, and natives of New Holland and Van 


Diemen’s Island. 


See Brown’s Prodromus; p375. | 
This genus contains also the sericeum and ilicifo- 
- iumof the genus Emeorurium of Willdenow, 


under the same. name. 


XII. Hakea. Cor. 4-petala,’ irregularis. “Anthe- 
r@ xpicibus concavis corolle immerse. Glandula 
hypogyna, dimidiata, (raro biloba.) Folliculus su- 
perus, ligneus, 1-locul. loculo excentrico, Seminum 
ala apicis longior nucleo. (Sehraderand R. Brown.) 


1. joni formis. 7. Obliqua. 
PB ake 8. Sulecton 
3. iolottis. 9. Li 
wo 4& Nodosa. 10. Gibbosa. 
5. Flexilis. —. 11. Acicularis, 
6. Leucoptera. 12, Vittata. 
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18. Cycloptera. 25. Ceratophylla, Class IV. 
‘ Tetrandrias 
14. Suaveolens. 26. Undulata. 


15. Microcarpa. 


7. Oleifolia. 
16. Trifurcata, 28 j 


17. Varia. 29. Marginata. 
18. Attenuata. 30. Rusez . 
19. Linearis. 31. Cinerea, 
20. Florida, 82. Dactyloides. 
21. Llicifolia. 33. Elliptica.: 
22. Nitida. 34. Clavata. 

23. Amplexicaulis. 35. Arborescens. 


24, Prostrata. 
All shrubby, and natives of New Holland and Van 
Diemen’s Island. 
This genus is the Conchium of Dr Smith: See 
rown’s Prodromus, 381. Species 10. isthe 
Banksia gibbosa of Willdenow. 

XIII. Lampertia. Cor. 4-fida: laciniis spiraliter 
revolutis, staminiferis. Squamule hypogyne 4. 
Stigma subulatum. Folliculus 1-locul, coriaceo- 
ligneus.. Sem. marginata. Involucrum imbricatum, 
coloratum, deciduum. Recept. planum. (#. Brown 
and Smith. 

1. Uniflora, 8. Formosa. 

2. Inermis. 4? Echinata, 
Shrubby, and from New Holland. See Brown’s 

Prodromus, p. 386. 

XIV. Xytometum. Pet, 4, supra medium stamini- 
fera, apice revoluta. Glandulw hypogyne 4. Stig- 
ma. clavatum, - Folliculus incrassato-ligneus, 1-lo- 
cul. loculo excentrico. Sem. apice alata. (Smith 

_ and R. Brown.) 

1. Pyriforme. New South Wales, Shrub. 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 387. 
XV. TeLorea. Cor. 4-fida, irregularis: tubo lon- 
itudinaliter fisso. Stam. apicibus concavis corolla 
immersa. Glandula hypogyna, subannularis. Fol- 
liculus 1-locul. polyspermus. Sem. apice alata. 
Involucrum imbricatum, deciduum. | (2. Brown.) 
1. Speciosissima. This is the Embothrium spe- 
ciosissimum of Willdenow. 
2. Truncata. Shrub from New Holland. 
This genus is the Hylogyne of Knight and Salis- 
bury, and is part of the Embothrium of Smith, 
&c. See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 388. - 

XVI. Lomartia, Cor. 4-petala, irregularis. Stam. 
apicibus concavis corolle immersa. Glandula hy- 
pogyne 3. Folliculus 1-locul. polyspermus, Sem, 
apice alata. Involucrum nullum. (R. gore 

1. Silaifolia, This is the Embothrium silaifolium 
of Willdenow. “¢ ‘ 
2. Tinctoria. 3. Polymorpha. 4. Ilicifolia. 
5. Longifolia. Shrubby, and from New Holland, 
This genus forms part of the Embothrium of Smith, 
&c. and is the Tricondylus of Knight and Salis- 
bury. See Brown’s Prodromus, p- 389. : 

XVI. Dinners: Cor. 1-petala. Stam. apicibus con- 
cavis corolle immersa. Squamule hypogyne 4, 
Folliculus ligneus 2-locul. loculis 1-spermis ; dis- 
sepimento libero, bifido, Amentum flosculorum pa- 
ribus tribracteatis, (Linn. Fil. and R. Brown.) 


1. Pulchella. 5. Occidentalis, 
2. Spherocarpa. 6. Littoralis. 
3. Nutans. 7. Marginata, 
4. Collina. 8, Depressa, 
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Class IV. 9. Patula. 17. Latifolia. | 
‘Tetrandria. 10, Australis. © 18. Marcescens, 
—v— 1. Insularis. | 19, Attenuata. 
12. Compar. 20. Elatior.° 
13. Verticillata. » 21. Amula, 
14. Coccinea. 22. Quercifolia, 
15. Paludosa. 23. Speciosa, . ~ 
16, Oblongifolia. 24. Renens. 


All these species are shrubby, and from New Hol- 
land.. See Brown’s Prodromus, p.391. 
XVILL: Dryanpra. Cor. 1-petala.. Stam. apicibus 
concavis corollz immersa. Squamule hypogyne 4. 
Folliculus ligneus, 2-locul. loculis 1-spermis 5. .dis- 
sepimento libero, bifido. Receptac. commune pla- 
“num, involucro imbricato. (. Brown.) ' 
1. Floribunda. 8. Obtusa, 
2. Cuneata. 9, Nivea, 


3. Armata. 10. Longifolian 
4. Formosa, 11. Tenuefolia, 
5. Falcata. 12, Pteridifolia, 


6. Mucronulata. 13. Blechnifolia. 
7, Plumosa. 

All these species are shrubby, and from New Hol- 
land... See Brown’s Prodromus, 896. This is 
the Josephia of Knight and Salisbury. 

XIX. Bovvarnia. Cal, 4-phyllus, dentibus quibus- 
dam interjectis. Cor. tubulosa,. Anthere incluse. 
Caps. 2-partibilis, polysperma. Sem, marginata. 
( Salisbury.) 

1. Triphylla. Mexico, Shrub. 

See Salisbury’s Paradisus Londinenses 88, Lond. 
1806. 

XX. Gonzarea. Cal. campanulatus, 4-dentatus. 
Cor. infundibuliformis. Drupa nuces, 4-polysper- 
mas includens. ae} 

1. Pendula, Groves of Sorima. Shrub. 

2. Panamensis. Panama. Shrub. 

3. Tomentosa. Warm parts of Peru, near Loxa 
and Gonzanama, 

4. Pulverulenta, Warm parts of Peru, near 
Loxa and Gonzanama. Sisal’ 

For Sp. 1, see Flor. Perwe.; Sp. 2, see Cavanilles, 
Tcones, vi, p. 50.; and for Sp. 3, 4, see Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland, Plante Equinoctiales, p. 229, 

XXI. Apenanruos. Perianthium 4-fidum, infra 
circumcisum, Squamule hypogyne basi persistenti 
perianthii adnate. Pistillum perianthio longius. 
Stigma verticale, Nux ventricosa. Involucrum 
uniflorum, imbricatum, 4-8-phyllum. ( Ladillard. 
and R, Brown) 

1. Obovata. 3. Sericea. 
' 2. Cuneata. 4. Terminalis: 

All shrubby, and natives of New Holland. See 
Brown’s Prodromus, p. 867. and Labill. Nov. 
Holl. i. p. 28. 

XXII. Simsra.. Perianthium 4-phyllum, regulare, la- 
minis reflexis, Squamula hypogyne nulle. Siu- 
mina exserta. Anthera tandem hibere, primo co- 
herentes lobis proximis vicinarum loculum ‘consti- 
tuentibus! Stigma dilatatum, concavum. Nua ob- 
conica. “(R. Brown.), 

1. Tenuifolia, 2. Anethifolia.. 

Both shrubby, and natives of New Hollands See 

Brown’s Dracronae, p- 967. 
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XXIII. Conosprrmum..: Perianthium tubulosum 
ringens: lacinia su 4 basi fornicata. Anthere 


_ tres incluse : dimidiate : superior biloba; 
primo coherentes, lobis proximis vicinarum loculum 

, constituentibus! Stzgma liberum, Nua obconicas 
papposa. (Smith and R, Brown.) ‘ 


» 1, Ellipticum. — » »6. Caruleum.  — 
2. Taxifolium. 7. Teretifolium. 

_ 8. Ericifolium. | 8. Capitatum. — > 
4, Longifolium, .) 9 Distichum. 
5, Lenusfolium, | 


All shrubby, and natives of New Holland. See Smith, 
Linn, Trans. yol. iv. and Brown, Linn. Trans. 
x, 153, and Prodromus, 368...Dr Smith su 
that this genus might perhaps, be ranked in the 
class Didynamia and order Gymnospermia.  - 
XXIV. Synarnea. Perianth, tubulosum, ringens 
lacinia suprema latiore. Anther@ tres incluse, la- 
teralis dimidiate, inferior biloba; primo coherentes, 
lobis. proximis vicinarum loculum constituentibus ! 
Stigma filamento superiori sterili connatum! » Nux 
‘obovata. (R. Brown.) ‘ 
3. Petiolaris. 


1. Favosa. ° 


2, Dilatata, 4. Pol sail 
All shrubby, and natives of New Hole Se 
is the Ci reticulatum of Dr Smith,” 


XXV. Franxianpis. Perianth, hypocrateriforme; - 


limbo 4-partito, plano, decidug, tubo persistenti. 
Anthere incluse, perianthio adnate ! 
pogyn in vaginam connate. Nw. fusiformis, pe- 
dicellata, apice dilatato papposaa © 
Ie Fucifolia, New Holland. Shrub. See Brown,. 
Linn. Trans, x. 157. and Prodromus, p. 370. 
XXVI. Sympuionema. Perianth. regulare, 4-phyl- 
lum, basi coherens, medio staminiferum. » Fu 
priser es? A erg Pte: distincte, re 
d ypogyne nulle. Ovarium dispermum. Stig- 
ma subtruncatum, Nua monosperma, cylindracea. 
(R. Brown.) us 
1. Poludisum. 2. Montanum, 
Both from New Holland, See Brown, Linn, Trans, 
x. p. 157. and Prodromus, 370. A 
XXVII. Acasracuys. Perianth. re prretye o 
lum, basi cohgerens, medio staminiferum. Fila. 
menta distincta, Glandul@ nulle hypo 
rium sessile, 1-spermum, 3-gonum. Stigma unila- 
terale. (R. Brown. ; az 
1. Odorata, New Holland. Shrub. See Brown, 
Linn. Trans. x. 158. and Prodromus, p371. 
XXIX. Cenarruenes. Perianth. 4-phyllum, regu- 
lare, foliolos supra angustatis,. deciduum: © Stam. 
basi perianthi inserta. Glandule? 4 hypogyne, 
staminiformes! Ovarium sessile, 1-spermum. Stig- 
ma simplex. Drupa baccata. (Labillard. and 
Brown.) pth 2 WR 
1. Nitida. New Holland. Shrub. | See Labil- 
lard. Nov. Holl. i. p. 36. and Brown, Linn. 
Trans. x. p. 158. and Prodr. p. 371. - 
XXX. Bezvenpena. Perianth. 4-phyllum, regu 
lare, patens. Stamina hypogyna! Glandule n 
hypogynz. Ovarium dispermum. Stigma simplex, 
Samara aptera, 1-2-sperma. (2. Brown.) 
1, Montana. New Holland. Shrub. See Brown, 
Linn, Trans. x. p. 166. and Prod. p. 374. 
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XYXI. Anapenta. Perianth. 4-phyllum, apicibus 

 concavis staminiferis. Anthera immerse. Glan- 
dule vulle hypogyne. Ovariumdispermum. Stig- 
ma conicum. oiliculus, unilocularis, abortione 
monospermus. Semen apterum. (2. Brown.) 

1. Pulchellas 2. Trifida. 3. Tlicifolia, 

_ Allshrubby, and from New Holland, See Brown’s 

Prodromus, p. 374. ) 

XXXII, Orrres. Perianth. 4-phyllum, regulare, 

_ foliolis apice recurvis. Sfamina inserta supra me- 
dium foliolorum, iisque recurvatis exserta. _Glan- 
dule 4-hypogyne. Ovarium sessile, dispermum. 
Stylus strictus. Stigma obtusum, verticale. Fol- 
Hiculus coriaceus, unilocularis, loculo subcentrali. 

» | Semina apice alata. (R. Brown.) 


1, Diversifolia. 2, Revoluta. — 
Shrubs from Van Diemen’sIsland. See Brown’s 
Pn Prodromus, P- 388. 


XXXIII. Srenocarpus. Perianth. irregulare, fo- 
_ liolis distinctis, sectindis. Stamina apicibus cavis 
folioloram immersa. Glandula hypogyna unica, 
semiannularis. Ovarium_pedicellatum, polysper- 
mum. Stylus deciduus. Stigma obliquum, orbicu- 
lato-dilatatum planiusculum. Folliculus ~linearis. 
Semina basi alata! (2. Brown.) 
ic ignus. New Holland. Shrub. 
This genus is the Cybele of Knight and Salisbury. 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 390. 
XXXIV. Zier. Cal. 4-partitus. Pet. 4. Stam. 
glabra, glandulisinsidentia. Stylus simplex. Stigm. 
uadrilobum. Caps. 4, coalite. Sem. arillata. 
Smith.) 
The plants of this genus are shrubby, and from 
'.. Anstralasia. 
XXXV. Lamrocanya. Spicule undique imbricate, 
uniflora ; squamis exterioribus-vacuis. Sete squa- 
- muleve hypogyne nulle. Stamina A, (pepe 8—6) 
filamentis persistentibus, elongatis. Stylus subu- 
latus, trifidus. Stigmata indivisa. Nusx ossea, ni- 
tens, basi persistenti styli cuspidata putamine 
upra incrassato, nutleo levi. 
1. Aspera. New South Wales. 
2. Hexandra. Van Diemen’s Island. 
Sp. 2. is the Gahnia trifida of Labillard. The> 
_ Gahnia schenoides of Forster belongs to this 
‘ snus. See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 238. 
XXXVI. Gymnosracuys. Spatha minuta, carinata, 
Spadiz cylindraceus, floribus undique tectus, Pe- 
‘rianth, 4-partitum, Stam. 4, basi foliolorum in- 
serta, Qvar. 1-8 m, ovulo pendulo. Stig. 
_sessiles sphincteriforme. Bacca nuda. Semen albu- 
~ minosum, Embryo inversus, (R.Brown, Prodr. 337, ) 
1A . New South Wales, Peren. 
KXXVL. Fusanus, Perianth, profunde 4-fidum, 
rotatum, basi disco 4-lobo adnato; deciduum, Dru- 
pa@ globosa, calva, baccata, (Linn. and R. Brown.) 
- \ 1. Compressus, Cape of Good Hope. 
2. Spicatus.. New Holland. Shrub. 
: 3. Acuminalus. New Holland. Shrub. 
4» 46 Crassifolius. New Holland. Shrub. 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p,355, and Persoon’s Sy- 
c is, vol. i. p. 144. 
XXXVILI. CenrrantHeEra, 
ciniis 5 inde cohzrentibus. 


Cal. hine fissus,. la- 
Cor. infundibul. . lim- 
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bo i; 5-lobo, inequali. Stamvinclusa. An- Class 1V/) 
there lobis basi calcaratis. Stigma lanceolatum. Tetrandria 
Caps. bilocularis, bivalvis, dissepimento contrario, 
placentifero, demum libero. (1. Brown.) 

1. Hispida. New Holland.) Brown’s Prodro- 
2. Indica? East Indies. mus, 438, 

XXXIX. Dietanrners. Cal. 3-fidus, lacinia 

ostica integra; lateralibus bifidis. Cor. bilabiata,’ 
nae compressa ; labio superiore obcordato : in- 
feriore 3-partito, lobis subrotundis. Stam. 4, imz 
corollz inserta, exserta, subequalia, adscendentia. 
Anth. loculis distinctis. divergentibus, zstivatione 
juxta latera filamentorum reflexis.. Ovarium bi- 

. locul. polyspermum ; placentis 2, adnatis, in sin’ 
gulo loculo, Stylus situ staminum. Stigma bila- 
“mellatum. Pertcarpium---. (BR. Brown, 449.) 

1. Tetraphylla. New Holland. . Shrub, 

XL. SesaHa. Cal. 4-5-partit. foliolis carissatis ala- 
tisve.. Cor. 4-5-fida, marcescens. Stam, exserta : 
Antheris \ongitudinaliter dehiscentibus, defloratis 
apice calloso recurvis. Stigmata 2. Caps. valvis 
margine inflexis. Placente centrali demum libre 
insertis. (R. Brown, p. 451.) 

1. Ovata.. New Holland and Van Diemen’s Isl. 
This shrub is the Eaacum ovatum of Labillard. 

XLI. Mrrrasacme, or Mirracyne. Col. angula-- 
tus, 4 (raro 2) fidus, Cor. tubo angulato ; lim- 
bo 4-part, equali; decidua. Stam. equalia, inclu- 
sa, (raro exserta.) Anth. postice. Stylus basi 
bifidus. Caps, inter divisuras stylidehiscens. (Lav 
billard, and R. Brown.) 

1, Polymorpha. 11. Pygmea, 
12. Elata. 


2: Squarrosa. 
13. Stellata. 


3. Cinerescens. 
4, Canescens. 14, Serpyllifolia. 
15. Pilosa. 


5. Multicaulis. 


6, Ramosa. 16. Phascoides. 
7. Laricifolia. 17. Paradoxa. 
8. Prolifera. 18, Connata, 
9. Alsinoides. 19, Ambigua. 
10. Paludosa. 


** A Gentianis legitimis,”” says Mr. Brown, “ pa- 
rum diversa; propius tamen Exaco quam Scrophu- 
lariis accedit,”” 

XLII. Guevina. Cal.0. Cor, 4-petala: petalis 
apice concavis, tribus revolutis, Sam. cavitatibus 
petalorum insidentia. Drupa 1-sperma. (Persoon. 

1, Avellana, Woods of Chili. (Flor. Por) 

XLIII. Cryerospermum. Cal. communis 6-phyl- 
lus: foliolis patentibus inequalibus; proprius ? 
e paleis receptaculi, 3-phyllus. Corollule (sub-20) 
4-fide, primo‘ovate. Receptac. globosum, palea- 
ceum, subtus seminiferum, (Caps. 1-locul. in re- 
ceptac, subglobosum coalitz, medio longitudinali- 
ter dehiscentes.. (Dr 7’. Young.) (Persoon.) 

1. Youngit. New Holland, Peren. See Linn. 
_ Trans, iti. p, 30. 

XLIV..Nuxra. Cal, 4-fidus. Cor, 1-petala, 4-fida. 
Stam, in fauce. Stigm.truncatum, Caps. carno- 
sa 2-sperma.. (Lamarck. ) 

1? lata. 2. Verticillata, 

Species 2 and 3 of AZerruira, in Willdenow, 

XLV. Hiaerisia.. Car, 4-dentatus. . Cor, infundi- 
bulif. limbo 4-partit. Siigm. 2-labiatum, promi- 

6 


@lass IV. 
Tetrandria. 
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nens. ‘Bacca bilocularis, bisulcay umbilicata, po- 
lysperma. (Persoon.) 
1. Aggregata. Groves of Peru. Shrub. 
2. Obovata, Shady places in Peru. Shrub. 
3. Verticillata.. Groves at Muna. Shrub. 
See Flor. Peruo, Perhaps Bertiera, in Class V., 
is of this genus. 

XLVI. Coponrum. Cal. duplex’; inferus 1-phyl- 
lus inequale bifidus ; superus turbinatus subinte- 

‘ger, Cor. campanulata. Drupa obovata. Stigm. 
capitatum. (Persoon.) 

1. Arborescens. Shrub. 

- This genus hasagreat affinity to Lontcera, Class V. 

XLVII. Centraurium. Cal, 4-partit. appressus. 
Cor, subcampanulata 4-partit. © Stigm. crassum 
glandulosum subbifidum. Caps. (cal. et cor. per- 
sistentibus involucrata) 1-locul. 2-valvis, polysper- 

~ma. (Persoon.) 

1. Vernum. \ Lower Carolina. (Michaux.) 

2. Autumnale. Lower Carolina. (Michauz.) 
This genus resembles Exacum, several species of 

which perhaps belong to it. 

XLVIII. Covroubea, or Picrrum of ‘Schreber. 
Cal. 4. fid. Cor, 1-pet. 4-fida: Squam. 4, cucul- 
late. Stig. bilabiatum. Caps. 2-valvis, polysper- 
ma 

-1. Spicata, the Exacum spicatum of Willd. 

2. Ternifolia. Panama. Ann. (Cavanilles.) 
8. Purpurea, the Exacum ramosum of Willd. 

XLIX. Frasera. Cal. 4-fid. Cor. 4-fidapatens : Pe- 
tala medio glandula barbata. Caps. compressa sub- 
marginata, 2-locul. Sem. pauca imbricata. (Pers. 

1. Caroliniensis. Marshes of Carolina. (Mich. 

L, Barronia. Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. campanul. 4- 
fida, persistens. Caps. 1-locul. 2-valvis, polysper- 
ma. (Persoon. 

1. Tenella, Philadelphia, resembling Buffonia 
tenuifolia. See Willd. Act. Soc. Berol. iv. v. 3. 

LI. Azima. Cal. 4-fid.. urceolatus. Cor. 4-pet. 
‘Bacca 2-locul. loculis 2-spermis : 1 sepius aborti- 
vo. (Persoon.) 

1. Tetracantha, the Monetia barlerioides of 
Willdenow. 

LII. Draretes. Cal. 0. Cor. infundibulif. limbo 

' 4-fido. Recept. pedicellata, barbata: Sem. 1 tec- 
tum. ins aggregato-fasciculati.) _( Persoon.) 

i. Muscoides. (Lamarck, Journ. d’ Hist. Nat. 
No. 5. p. 186, t. 10.) 

LIII. Canstera. Cal. globoso-urceolatus, 4-den- 
tatus, inferus.’ Nect. 4, dentata germen cingentia. 
Bacca 1-sperma. (Jussieu. ) : 

1. Seandens. Coromandel. ( Roxburgh.) 

LIV. Prerantuus. Cal. 4-part. persistens, lacin. 
concavis : 2 majoribus cristatis. Cor. 0. Filam. 
basi connata. Caps. membranacea, 1-sperma, cal. 
tecta. _(Persoon.) 

1. Echinatus. Barbary and Arabia. Ann. 
{ Desfont. Ail.) The Camphorosma pteranthus 
of Willdenow. 

LV. Orrnosremon. Cal. tubulosus, 4-dentat. Cor. 
limbo brevi, 4-part. fauce nuda, marcescens. Stam. 
qualia, exserta: antheris longitudinaliter dehis- 
centibus, apice muticis, defloratis strictis. Stig. 2. 
subrotunda. (R. Brown. 

1. Erectum. New Holland. 
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An intermediate genus between Centaurium and 
_ Erythrea. See Brown’s Prod. p. 451. 


Orper II. Dicynza. 


LVI. Terrarruena. Gluma uniflora, bivalvis, pe- 
rianthio minor. Perianth. sessile, duplex, utrum- 
que bivalve, shogue squamulis exterioribus fascicu- 
lisve pilorum. Sguamule 2 hypogynzx, opposite, 
valrali perianthii alternantes. Stam. 4! Stigmata 
plumosa. (R. esa S 
1. Distichophylla, an Diemen’s Island, 
2. Acuminata. Van Diemen’s Island. 
8. Juncea. New Holland. 
4. Levis. New Holland. ; 

Sp. 1, isthe Ehrharta distichophylla. of Labillard. 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 209. 

LVII. Microra#na. Gluma uniflora, minuta, bival- 
vis. Perianth. pedicello barbato glumam superante 
insidens, duplex, utrumque bivalve, imberbe, exte- 
rioris valvulis subequalibus, apice aristatis. Squa- 

- mule hypogyne 2, opposite, valvulis perianthii 
alternantes. Stam. 4! Stigmata 2, sessilia, plumo- 
sa. (Rt. Brown. 

1. Stipoides. New Holland and Van Diemen’s. 
Island. (The Ehrharta stipoides of Labil- 
lard. See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 210. 

LVIII. Apnanes. Cal. 8-fid. lacin, alternis minimis. 
Cor. 0. ' Sem. 2, calyce vestita: uno interdum a- 
bortivo. (Stam. 1, 2, 4.) _(Persoon.) 

1. Arvensis. the Alchemilla Aphanes of Willd. 
2. Tripartita, Mountains and springs) 

of Pillao and Tarma. 
3. Orbiculata. Cold and wet mountains | Flor. 


of Peru. : Peruv.. 
4. Pinnata. Cold and wet mountains | i. 68. 
of Peru. 


The three’ last species are given by Persoon under 
this genus, on account of their having two styles 
and two seeds; but he supposes that they may 
be included in. different genera, since they are 
diandrous, and have styles of a different struc- 
ture. Synops. i. 150. 

LIX. Pacamea. Cal. 4-dentatus persistens. Cor. 
4.-fida, urceolaris, intus villosa. supera, 2- 
locularis, nuculis 2, bilocularibus. ersoon.) 

1. Guianensis. Guiana.. Shrub. (Lamarck.} 


Orver IV. ‘Terraeynia. 


LX. Raproza. Cal. multifidus. Pet. 4. Caps. 
supera 8-locul. 8-valvis. Sem, solitaria. (Smithy. 
Flor. Brit. i. p. 202. 


1. Millegrana. Britain. Ann; The Linum. 
radiola ef Willdenow. 
LXI. Riqueria. Cal. triplex. Pet. 4, concava. 


( Persoon.) 
1. Avenia. Groves of Peru. Shrub. (Fl. Per.), 
LXII. Menonta. Cal, 4-phyll. connivens :  lacin.. 
lanceolatis acutis. Cor. subbrevior: petal. inte- 
gris. Caps. evalvis, 1-locul. apice 5-fariam dehis- 
cens. Sem. reniformia scabra. (Persoon.) : 
1. Glauca. The Sagina erecta of Linn. Ann. 


Filam, compressa. ‘Caps. 4-locul. stylis coronata.. 


’ 


sed? 
Ayn, ‘we “i 


Under this class Persoon ranks the genera Linn =a, 
and SprecmaNyiA, which, after Willdenow, we have 
given in the class Dipynamia. 

The genus Panierarta, given by Dr Smith under 

this class, and by Persoon under the class Monacia, 
will be found in the present article in the class Po- 
LYGAMIA.- 

The following plants, being tetrandrous, might be 
expected in this class; but they belong to natural 
genera, the species of which ought not to be separa- 
ted, and which fall under other classes, 


. Monoeynia. 


Valeriana supina, villosa, Sibirica. Boerhavia te- 
érandra, Justicia puleherrima, Lycium tetrandrum. 
Cordia tetrandra. Solanum flexuosum. Some spe- 


CLASS V. 


Onper I. Monocynra. 


‘Sect. I, Flowers Monopetalous, Inferior, and 
with one Seed. 


$73. Mirasriis. Cor. infundibulif supera. Cal. 
inferus. Nectarium globosum, germen includens, 

1. Dichotoma. Mexico. Peren. 

2. Jalapa. East and West Indies. Peren. 

8. Longiflora. Cold mts. of Mexico, Peren. 
295. Tricratus. Cor. infundibuliformis, limbo 5- 

partito : laciniis bilobis. Nectar. cyathiforme ger- 
~ men cingens. Siam. nectario inserta tubo adglu- 
_ tinata. “Cal. 0, Nux 5-angul. 1-sperma. 
+ 1. Admirabilis. ' California. 
$18. Prumpaco. Cor. infundibulif.. Stamina squa- 
mis basin corolle claudentibus inserta. Stigma 5- 
fidum.. Sem. 1. oblongum tunicatum. | / 

1. Europea. South of Europe. | Peren. 

2. Lapathifolia. Spain. Peren. 

8. Capensis.. Cape of Good Hope: Shrub. 
© 4y Zeylanica.; India and New Holland. (Shrub. 
: §. Rosea. India. Shrub. 

6. Scandens. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
7. Auriculata, India. Shrub. 
Shrub. , 


* 8. Tristis.. Cape of Good Hope. 
See Brown’s. p- 4265. 

317. Weicenia. Cal. 5-phyllus. Cor. infundibu- 

oe Soe e basi germinis! | Stigma peltatum. 
‘em. 1. 
1, Japonica. Japan. Shrub. 

_ 2. Coreensis. Japan. Shrub. 

470. QuINcHAMALA, or QuincHAMaLtuM. ( Pers.) 
Cal. inferus 5-dentatus, Cor. tubulosa supera. 
Anth. sessiles. Sem. 1. 

1. Chilensis.. Chili. 

408. Corympium. Cal. 2-phyllus inferus. Cor. in- 
fundibuliformis, supera. Anth. connate, Semen 
lana involutum, 


, 
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"REMARKS ON THE CLASS TETRANDRIA. 


281. CrRINTHE. 


cies of Citharexylum. Convallaria difalia. Several 
species of Coffea, ee virgata, Hil- 
lia tetrandra. Guettarda elliplica, membranacea, 
Portlandia ¢etrandra. Evonymus Europaus, Japo- 
nicus, &c, Portulaca meridiana.| Several species of 
Cinchona. Laugeria coriacea, Melastoma tetrandra. 
Cardamine hirsuta, Lythrum thymifolium. Prinos 
glaber, nitidus. Peplis Indica, Stroemia tetrandra. 
Thesium alpinum, “Corchorus Coreta. 


Dieynia. 


Gentiane quadrifide. Swertia corniculata, dicho- 
toma, &c. Ulmus suberosa. Herniaria fruticosa, 
glabra? 


TETRAGYNIA: 
' Cerastium tetrandrum. 


PENTANDRIA. — 


1. Scabrum. Peren.. 3. Glabrum. | Peren, 

. 2, Filiforme. 4. Villosum. 

All from the Cape of Good Hope. This genus 
is ranked by Persoon under SyNGENESIA. See 


Synopsis, ii. p. 501. 


Secr. I]. Flowers Monopetalous, Inferior, and 
with two Seeds. Leaves rough. 


Corolle limbus tubulato-ventrico- 
sus: fauce pervia. Sem. 2, bilocularia. 
1. Major. \ Siberia. and Switzerland. Ann. 
2. Aspera. South of Europe. Ann. 
, 8. Minor. Fields of Austria, Stiriaand Jena. Bien. 
287. Messerscumipia. Cor. infundibulif. fauce 
nuda. acca suberosa, bipartibilis: singulo dis. 
permo. t 
_ 1, Fruticosa. Teneriffe;and theCanary Isles. Shr. 
) 2. Arguzia. ,Dauria. Peren.; . 
S. Cancellaia. Spain. , 
See TourNErorTIAy! 


Sect. III. Flowers Monopetalous, Inferior, with. 
four Seeds. Leaves rough. 


$ 286. Ecnrum. Cor, irregularis, fauce nuda. 
1. Fruticosum. \ Ethiopia. Shrub. 
2. Candicans. High rocks of Madeira. Shrub. 
3. Giganteum. Rocks of Teneriffe. Shrub. 


4. Sivictum. Rocks of Teneriffe. Bien. 
5. Argeniewm. Black mountains, Cape of Good 
Hope. Shrub. 


6. Sericeum. Egypt. Shrub. 

7. Setosum. Egypt. Shrub.” 

8. Tricrvtomum. Shr. - 11. Trigonum. Shrub. 
Qs itspidum. Shrub. 12: Capitatum. Shrub. 
10, Paniculatum, Shr. 38, Leevigatum. Shrub. 
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Class V. 
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* 35. Flavum. Mt. Atlas near Tlemsen. 
* 36. Humile. Lands near Cassam.: 

274. Hetiotropium. Cor. hypocrateriformis, 5- 
fida, interjectis dentibus: fauce nuda. 


14. Glabrum. Shrub. 16. Spicatu. 
15. Incanum., 17. Caudatum. 

Sp. 8—17. from the Cape of Good Hope. 
18. Plantagineum. Italy. Ann. 
19. Italicum. England, Jersey, Italy, Switzerland, 

Montpellier, and Hungary. Bien. 

20. Ruérum. Meadowsof Austriaand Hung. Ann. 
21. Vulgare. Fields and highways Eur. Bien. 
22. Violaceum. Austria, Germany, Italy. Ann. 
23. Maritimum. Sea coasts of Italy and Sic. Ann. 
24. Creticum. Candia and the East. Ann. 
25. Orientale. Inthe East. Ann. - 
26. Lusitanicum. South of Europe. Peren. 


* 27. Grandiflorum, or Formosum of Persoon. Cape 


of Good Hope. Shrub. bee) 


*28>Fastuosum. Canary Isles. Shru 

* 29. Nervosum. Madeira. Shrub, 

* 30. Parviflorum. Barbary. Ann. 

* 31. Grandiflorum. Barbary. Ann. (Desfont.) 
* 32. Feroz. Cape of Good Hope. 

* 33. Tenue. Barbary. Ann. 

* 34, Asperrimum. Tunis at Teen | Flo 


Flor. 
Ail, 


1. Peruvianum.. Peru. Shrub. 

2. Amplexicaule. Brasil. Shrud. 

3. Indicum. E. and W. Indies, Mauritius. Ann. 
4. Parviflorum. India. Ann. 

5. Inundatum. Caribbee Islands. Shrub. 

6. Villosum. Island of Melo. Ann. 

7. Europeum. South of Europe. Ann. 

8. Coromandelianum. India. 

9. Malabaricum, India. 

10. Marifolium. India. Shrub. 

11. Supinum. Spain, Montpel. and Barb. Ann, 
12. Undulatum. Egypt. Shrub, 

13. Lineatum. Egypt. Shrub. 

14. Strigosum. Guinea. Shrub. 

15. Curassavicum. Warm shores of Amer. Ann, 
16. Zeylanicum. Ceylon. Shrub. 

17. Persicum. Persia. Shrub. 

18. Scabrum. India. Ann, 


BOTAN Ye 


Sp. 31, may probably form a distinct genus, or 


may belong to Messerschmidia. Persoon’s Synop- P* 


sis, p. 1, p. 156. Sp. 2431, see Fl. Peruv. 
Sp. 32—43. from New Holland. Mr Brown 
excludes from this genus Sp. 3, 6, 9, 11. See 
Prodromus, p. 493. ~ : 
$279. Putmonaria. Cor, infundibulif, fauce pervia. 
Cal. pape siya sty _ 
h stifolia. ermany, south of Hungary, 
Eee al and can ly Peren. t 
2. Officinalis. Woods of England and other 
parts of Europe. Peren. ue? 
3. Suffruticosa. Alps. Peren. Shrub. , 
4. Paniculata. Hudson’s Bay. Peren. 
5. Virginica. Virginia. Peren. 
6. Sibirica. Siberia. Peren. ., 
7. Maritima. Britain, Norway, ‘and the shores 
of Iceland. Ann. Peren. 

*8. Parviflora. Shores near the River St Laws 
rence. ( Michaux.) J 
Species 4—8 have been given by Persoon under 

the subgenus Mertensi4. Calyces abbreviati, 

tubo corolle dimidio breviores. Synop.i.p.161. 
{ 276. Laruospermum. Cor. infundibulif. fauce 

perforata, nuda. Cal. 5-partitus. 

1. Qffcinale. Engl.andotherpartsof Eur. Per. 

2. Arvense. Engl, and other parts of Eur. Ann. 

3. Incanum. Savage Island Teautea. Shrub. 

4, Papillosum. Cape of Good Hope.. 

5. Virginianum, or Latifolium of Persoon. 

Kentucky. 

6. Tinctorium, or Tetrastigma of Persoon. 
Egypt. Ann. Bs yA 
7. Apulum, given by Persoon under Myosoris. 

Italy, Spain, Narbonne, and in dry places a- 
bout Tunis. . Ann. : 

8. Scabrum. Cape of Good Hope. 
9. Orientale. In the East. Ann. . ; 
10. Purpureo-cocruleum. _ Hungary, England, 


Germany, France, and Italy, in woods, Peren. | 


11. Fruticosum. France, Samos, and south o! 

Europe. Shrub. ; 
12. Callosum. Deserts at Cairo. Shrub. 

13. Ciliatum. Beside canals near Cairo. Shrub. 


2... Lae ee 


& 


YS 


19. Orientale. Asia. | Ann, 14. Tenuiflorum. Egypt. Ann, 5 
20. Gnaphalodes. Barbadoes, sea coasts of Ja- 15, Dispermum. Spain. Ann, t 
maica. Shrub, 16. Retortum. Siberia. Ann. c . 
21. Lernaium. West Indies. Shrub. *17. Angustifolium, Atthe R. Ohio. (Michauz. e 
22. Pinnaium. Straits of Magellan. *18. Distichum. Isl. of Cuba. (Ortego, Decad. 
* 23. Fruticosum. Caribbee Islands. ( Lamarck.) *19. Tinctorium. Sandy parts in Chili, 
* 24. Corymbosum. Peru. *20. Cuneifolium. Dry hills of Peru. 
* 25. Oppositifolium. . Dry parts of Munna. *21, Hismdum. Stony parts of Peru. i 
* 26. Incanum. Dry hills of Peru, — *99, Muricatum. On walls in Chili. = 
* 27. Microcalyx. Hills of Peru, See Flor. Peruv. ii. p. 4. t- 114. , ; i 
* 28, Pilosum. Hills of Lima. 282. Onosma. . Cor, campanulata: fauce pervia, ~~ 
* 29. Laneeolatum. Groves of Pillao. Sem. 4, yim 
* 30. Microstachyum. ‘Dry parts of 'Tarma. 1. Simplicissima, Siberia. Peren.. 

_ *31. Synzystachium. Dry plains of Lima. 2. Orientalis. Inthe East. Peren.. ‘a 
* 32. Asnerrimum, 39. Ventricosum. 8. Echioides. Rocks of Austria, south of t 
* 33. Glandulosum. * 40, Tenuifolium. Hungary, Switzerl. Fra. and Italy. Peren. 7 
* 34, Ovalifolium. * 4). Fasciculatum. 4, Sericea, Inthe East.. Peren. . 4 
* 35. Gracile, * 42, Paniculatum, 5. Coerulea. Armenia, Perem. - rt 
* 36. Foliatum, * 43, Glabellum. 6. Tenuiflora. In the East.. ; & 
* 37. Bracteatum. * 44. Prostratum. 7. Caspica, . Sandy parts near. the Caspian Sea, 

* 38, Pauciflorum. ’ Ann, Cre 


> ae 
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\ 8. Micrantha, ‘Siberia, near Irtin, and in sandy 


_ places between Jaik and the Wolga. Ann. 
*9, Taurica, Caucasus, Peren, (Willd. N. A. 


Ve 
* 10. Trninata Sands near Cafsa, Bien. (Des.) 
$280. Symenyrum. Corolle limbus tubulato-ven- 


‘tricosus: fauce clausa radiis subulatis. 


1. inale. Engl.and me of Eur. Per. 

“2. m. Scotland, South of Germany, 
Montpellier, and Spain. . Peren. 

8. Orientale. Rivers near Constantinople, Peren. 
“4, Asperrimum. Caucasus. Peren. 


* 5. Tauricum. Willd. N. A. 
*6. Pannonicum. Hungary and ¢ Soc. Berol. ii. 
Transylvania. ; p- 120. 


£283. Boraco. Cor, rotata: fauce radiig clausa. 


4 


“#10, Nigricans. Near Tozza. Ann. (Desfont.) 
According to Persoon, this genus ah are 


1. Officinalis, England, Normandy near Col- 
beck, and other parts of Europe. It came 
formerly from Aleppo. Ann, 

2. Indica. East Indies, I. of Bourbon. Ann. 

38. (Hyams Ethiopia, I, of Bourbon. © Ann. 

4. Longifolia, Wet parts of Numidia. 

5. Zeylanica, East Indies. 

6. Orientalis. About Constantinople. Peren. 

7. Cretica. Candia. 

*8. Crassifolia. In the East. (Venten. Descr.) 


285. Lycopsis, Corolla tubo incurvato. 


1, Vesicaria, South of Europe. Ann. 
2. Pulla. TYartary and Germany. Peren. 


- 8. Ciliata, In the East. 


4. Obtusifolia. Chios and Lesbos. Ann. 
5. Variegata. Candia. Ann. 
6. Arvensis. Engl. andother parts of Eur, Arn. 


"7. Echioides.. Armenia. Peren. 


8. Orientalis. Inthe East, Ann. 
9. Virginica, Virginia at the road sides.’ Peren. 


be divided into two. 


$284. Asperuco. Cal. fructus compressus: lamellis 


‘plano-parallelis, sinuatis. 
LB 


rocumbens. Engl.and other pts.of Eur. Ann. 
2. Hgyptiaca. Given under Lycopsis by Per- 
‘soon. Egypt. Ann. ; 


f 
$278. Cynoctossum. Cor. infundibulif. fauce clausa 


fornicibus. _Semina depressa, interiore tantum la- 


-:) ‘tere “Ope affixa. 


A 


ie inale. England and other parts of Eu- 
‘rope. Ann. Bien. 
_2. Pictum. South of Europe, Barbary, and Ma- 
deira, Bien. : 
$, Lanceolatum. Arabia. 
4. Virginicum. Sylvaticum of Smith.. England, 
Virginia. Ann. | 


“5. Limense. Lima. 


6. Poni on. Candia, Spain, and the East. 

7. Appenninum. Appennines. Bien. 

8. Hinpedeis Cape of Good Hope. Ann. 

9. Hirsutum. Cape of Good Hope. Ann. 
10. Echinatum. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
11. Muricatum. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 


- 12. Angustifolium, Armenia. Peren. 


. ~ 18. Levigatum. Siberia. Peren.. 


14. Glastifolium. Armenia. 


15. Cristatum, Armenia and Italy. 


16. eng sat . Pom a J een y. 
17. Linifolium.. Portugal. nn. ria. 
18. ian. In the East. ae aed 


19. Japonicum. Japan. Ann. 
20. Lateriflorum. Lima. Ann. 
' 21. Scorpiodes. Shady groves of Bohemia. Ann. 
22. Omphalodes. Portugal, and woods at the foot 
of mountains in Carniola. Peren. 

23. Cappadocicum. Cappadocia. Peren. 

24, Myosotoides.. Summit of Mount Libanus. 
Peren. 

* 25, Amplexicaule. Alleghany mountains, Per- 
haps the same with Sp, 24. 

* 26. Clandestinum. Algiers. Desfont. 

* 27, Decirrens. Groves of Chili. Ann, 

* 28, Revolutum. Shady parts of Peru. Ann. 

*29, Pilosum. Dry parts of Peru. Ann. 

* 30. Lineare. Dry plains of Peru. Ann. 

Sp. 27—30, see Flor. Peruv. ii. p. 6. 

**31. Montanum. Smith, Flor. Brit. i. 216: 

* 32. Australe. N.§. Wales and Van Diem. Isl. 

*33. Suaveolens. New South Wales. 

* 34, Latifolium. New South Wales.  ~ . 

*35. Borbonicum. Bourbon. a Bory de St Vincent.) 

«« Excludende sunt,” says Mr Brown, * species 
Linneanz genitalibus vel saltem staminibus ex- 
sertis; necnon ez nucibus compressis.”’ See Pro- 

; dromus, p. 1. 495.. 
$277. Ancuusa. Cor. infundibulif. fauce clausa 
fornicibus. _Sem# basi insculpta. 

1. Paniculata. Madeira. Bien. 

2. Capensis.. Cape of Good Hope. 
3 Officinalis. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per. 

4. Italica, South of Europe. . Bien. 

5. Angustifolia. Italy and Germany. Peren. 

6. Undulata. Spain, Portugal, and the mea- 

dows of Siberia. Peren. , 

7. Tinctoria. Montpellier. Peren. 

8. Hispida. Egypt. 

9. Virginica. Virginia, Peren. 
10. Lanata. Algiers. : 
11. Sempervirens. England and Spain. Peren; 
12. Parvifora. In the East. 

13. Cespitosa. Candia. Peren. , 

Sp. 4. is given by Persoon under the subgenus 
Buglossum : squamulis faucis cor. Se elifor. 
mibus. 

$275. Myosortis. .Cor. hypocrateriformis, 5-fida, 
emarginata ; fauce clausa fornicibus. 

1. Scorpioides. Eng]..and other parts of Eur. Per. 

2. Arvensis. Fields and dry parts of Eur. Aun. 

3. Nana. Alps of Dauphiny, Switzerland, and. 

Carinthia. Peren. 

4. Fruticosa.. Cape of Good. Hope. Shrub. 

5: Spathulata.. New Zealand. 

6. Rupestris. Peren, 

7. Virginiana. Virginia... Ann, 

8. Lappula,  Clayey parts of Europe. Aun. 

9. Squarrosa. Siberia, at the Weige- Ann 
10. Echinophora. _ Siberia, at the Wolga. . Ann. 
11. Spinocarpos.. About Alexandria. Shrub. 

* 12. Pectinata. Siberia, in cold mossy rocks:near 
the Jenisey, about Lake Baikal, and in Kamt- 
schatka. Peren.. . 

*13. Lutea. Near Madrid: Ann. ie; 

* 14, Obtusa. Meadows of Hungary. Per. (Vahi.) 


Class-V. 
Pentandria. 
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*15. Corywbosa. Plains of Chili. Ann. 

*16. Geis. Sandy parts of Peru. ale 

*17, Humilis. Plains of Peru. Ann. ( 7 5 

*18. Gracilis. Plains of Chili. Ann. "Pt ?* 

* 19. Borbonica. Bourbon. | (Lamarck. 

* 20. Cynoglossoides. Cape of G. H. (Lamarck.) 

* 91. Australis. N. Holland and Van. Diem. isl. 

Sp. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 19, 20, are given by 
Persoon under the subgenus Lappula. Sem. 1. 
fructibus echinatis. Mr Brown, ( Prodr. p. 494; ) 
thinks that these species should constitute a dis- 
tinct genus. Healso refers Sp. 5,6 to ANCHUSA. 


Sect. IV. Flowers Monopetalous, Inferior, with 

' five’ Seeds. 

289. Notana. Cor. campanulata. Stylus inter ger- 
mina. Nuces 5, 2-4 loculares. 
1. Prostrata. Peru. Ann. 


Sect. V. Flowers Monopetalous, Inferior. Seed - 


in a Capsule. 


874. Corts. Cor. 1-pet. irregularis. Cal. spinosus. 
Caps. 5-valvis, supra. 
1. Monspeliensis. Shores in the S. of Eur. Ann. 
$03. Hyprornyitum. Cor. campanulata, -interne 
striis 5, melliferis, longitudin&libus. Stigma 2-fi- 
dum. Caps. globosa, 2-valvis. 
1. Virginicum. Virginia. Peren. 
2. Canadense. Canada. Peren. 
* 3. Magellanicum. Peren. (Lamarck. 
* 4. Appendiculatum, Mts. of Tenassee. ( Michaus.) 
484, Gaax. Cor. hypocraterif: Cal. 10-phyllus. 
Caps. 1-locularis, 2-valvis; elastica. 
1. Aphylla ov Cordifolia. Virginia. Shrub. 
432. Barrerta. Cal. 5-dentatus. Cor. rotata, la- 
ciniis scrobieulatis. Filamenta dilatata. Anth. tetra- 
gonz margénate, marginibus coherentibus. Caps ? 
1. Theobromefolia,. In woods near the river Si- 
nemari in Guiana. Shrub. - 
994. Corrusa. Cor. rotata, fauce annulo elevato. 
Caps. 1-locularis ovalis, apice 5-valvi. 
1. Mathioli. Mountains of Austria, Siberia, and 
Silesia. Peren. 
2. Gmelini. Siberia.: Peren. 
£306. Anacatuis. Cor. rotata. Caps. circumcissa, 
1. Arvensis. Eng). and other parts Europe. Ann. 


2. Pumila. In the high mountains and marshy 
places of Jamaica. “Ann.” 
3. Monelli, Italy. Peren. 


4. Latifolia. Spain. Ann. 

5. Linifolia. Spain and Portugal. Ann. 

6. Tenella. . France, England, Italy, in boggy 
places. Peren. 
* 9. Fruticosa. Morocco. ' Bien. 
#10. Cerulea. 
* 11. Ovalis. Hills of Peru. Ann. (Flor. Peruv.) 
*12 Alternifoka. Chili at Conception. 
*13. Collina. Barbary. 
*14. Crassifolia. Near Dax, in France. 


£305. Lysimacuia. Cor. rotata. ‘Caps. globosa, 
mucronata, 10-valvis. 


(Venten.) 
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1, Vulgaris. Engl.and other parts of Eur. Per. 
2. Decrve Plead of ries t , 
. 8. Ephemerum. Media and Siberia. Ann. 
4, Airopurpurea, Inthe East: - Ann. 
ING, ia. Inthe'East. Biens’ >. 
6. Siricta, or Angustifolia of Persoon. North 
America. Peren, 
‘Tt. Thyrsiflora. Britain, North of Europe in 
marshy places, and in the Alps. Peren. 
8. Quadrifolia. » Virginia and Canada. Peren. 
9. Punctata. Holland among’ reeds, also in 
_ _ Switzerland, -Siberia,and Carniola. Peren. 
10. ~— stellatum. Fills of Franee and Italy. 
nn. Hil 
11. Mauritiana. Island of Bourbon. 
- 12. Nemorum. In the groves) of Germany, 
R France, and England, Peren 
13, Japonica. Japan. (Like species 20.) Ann. 
14. Nummularia. England and other parts of 
Europe. Peren. 
*15. Quadrifiora. North America. Peren. 
* 16. Racemosa. New York. Peren. (Michaua. 
*17. Ciliata. New York and Connecticut. (Mich. 
*18. Hybrida. Carolia and Pennsylvania. (Will- 
denow, N. A. Soc. Ber.) : Ry 
* 19. Heterophylla. Georgia. (Michauz.) 
* 20. Maculata. New South Wales. Sot 
Mr Brown thinks that this genus ought to 
divided. Prodromus, p.498. 
300. Dorana. Cor. 5-fida. Stigma emarginatum. 
Capsula 1-locul. 1-valv. polysperma. 

1. Japonica. Japan. Shrub. Sis 
$298. Cvctamen. Cor. rotata, reflexa, tubo brevis- 
simo: fauce prominente. Bacca tecta capsula. 

1, Couwm.~ South of Europe. Peren. — 
2. Europeum. Shady woods of England, Si- 
lesia, Bohemia, and Austria: Peren. - 
3. Persicum. _Island’of Cyprus. Peren. 
4. Hederafolium. Italy. Peren. 
b~ Indicum. Ceylon. Peren. 
297. DoprcatuEon. Cor. rotata, reflexa. Stam. 
tubo insidentia. Caps. 1-lgcularis, oblonga. 
1. Meadia. Virginia. - Peren. 
*2. Integrifolium. Virginia. Peren. ( Michaux.) 
296. SotpaneLia. Cor. campanulata, lacero-multi- 
fida. Caps. 1-locularis, apice multidentata. 
1. Alpina. Mountains of - Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, and the Pyrenees. - Peren. 
395. Lita. Cor. hypocraterif. _ Anth. in tubo corol~ 
le sessiles. Stigma truncatum. Caps. 1-locul. 2- 


valvis. 
1. Rosea. Peren.- 
Peren. 


2. Cerulea. 
‘* 3. Spathacea. P 
* dy Breviflora. nes eae qt. 
* 5. Uniflora. PLAPGSA F 
*6. Fe Trunks ‘of trees in Martinique, 
‘acq.) ° 
Thes be er along with Sp. 1 and 2, are 
given by Persoon in Class V. under Vonirta. 
$ 293. Primuta. Involuer. uinbellule. Corolle 
tubus:cyliniricus: ore patulo, > 
1. Verticillata. Mount Kurma near rivers. Per. 
2, Veris. England; and in dry clayey soils in the 
woody parts of Europe. Peren, 


Woods of Guiana. 

Woods of Guiana. 
Guiana. 
Guiana. 


‘* 


8. Elatior. | Nee aee yy be tae Peren. 
4. Farinosa.’ Mountains of Europe, and in the 
gg: SM eg England Swed. Per. 

5. . Siberia. Peren: 


. 6. Fillosa. ‘Mts. of Carinthia and Switzerl.. Per. 
tel re Nivalis. Dauria, beside.cold ng Per. 
Cae tek ‘Mountains of Switzerland, the 
Tyro Italy, Carinthia, Carica; and Croa- 
tia. Peren. 
9. Glutinosa.. Mountains in Upper Carinthia 
- and the Tyrol. . Peren. 
10. Ma frets Mts. of Syitsierlaad) Peres. 
ll. Aurel ‘Mts. of Switzerland, Austria, 
Styria, Carniola, and about Astracan, Peren. 
antea. Siberia. . Peren. 
inima, Mts. of Switzerland, Austria, Car- 
niola, Carinthia; &e.  Peren. 
14. Integrifolia. Mts. of Switzerland, Austria, 
Stiria, Carniola, and-the P es.) Peren. 
15. Carniolica. * Carniola. ren. ee | 
16. Sinmarchica, or Norvegica. Norway. Peren. 
17. Viscosa. Mountains of Piedmont. Peren. 
18. Sibirica. Low meadows in Siberia. Peren. 
*19. Vulgaris, or Acaulis of Persoon. Britain, 
Peren. Smith, Flor. Brit. : 
*20. Longifolia. Levant. Peren.— 


12. 
13. 


a tubus ovatus : ore’ glaiiduloso. Caps. 1 ‘Tocu- 


loboso. 
pe =e Growing corns in Germany, Rus: 


tria, and Switzerland. Ann. 

, 2% Zi . Austria and Germany. Ann. 
. 3. Filiformis. Siberia. » Ann. 

n" "the and Germ “ae hier 

ts. in Cappadueia: | ' Peren. 

- Mts. of areicls, the Pyrenees. Per. 
. Cha jasme. Mts. of Austria. Peren. 

8. Obtusifolia. - Mountains of Switzerland, 
Italy, and Stiria. Ann. 

9. Lactea. Austria and Switzerland, &c. Peren. 

10. Carnea. Mountains of Switzerland and the 

. Pyrenees. _ Péren. 

*11. Spathulata. South Atieticas ( Cavantilles. ) 

am Awetia. Cor. hypocraterif. 5-fida: tubo ova- 

Stigma depresso-capitatum. Caps. }-locula- 
rs globosa, subpentasperma. 

. Helvetica. -Mountains in the west of Swit- 
NS Peren. 

2. Alpina. Found in the Vallais, at the hill 
called Loch. Peren. 

8. Vitaliana. Mountains of Switzerland and 
Italy, and on the Pyrenees. Peren. 

302. Bacopa. Cal. 5-partit. laciniis inzequalibus. 
473 hy eriformis. Stigma capitatum. Caps. 
1-locul. 

1. A 4 Beside rivers at enne. 

+ 301. Anes Cor. a 

bo corolle imposita. Caps. 1-locularis. 
1. Palustris. Ditches and marshes of Britain, 
oy. and the more northerly parts of Eur. Peren. 
2. Sessiliflora. India. : 
~ 3. Indica. India. ' 
4. Serrata, India. 
313. Swerrrenpia. Cal. 5-fidus. Cor. campanu- 
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292. Anprosace. Involuerum umbelfule. Cebrol- 


4. Sees Moustains of Lapland Rus- 


terif. Stamina tu- 
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lata. Flam. 10 alterna sterilia. Caps. 1-locul. 


-valv. polysperma, . 
1, Repens. New Zealand, Peren. 

Persoon and Mr Brown make this plant a variety 
of Samolus littoralis.. Synopsis, i, p. 71; Pro- 
dromus, p. 428. 

$299. Menyantues. Cor. hirsuta. Stigma 2-fidam. 
Caps. 1-locularis. 

1. Nympheoides. Eng. France, Germaiiy. 'Per. 
2. Ovaia. In water at the Cape of G.H. Per. 
3. Indica. Malabar, Ceylon, Cape of Good Hope, 
and Jamaica. Peren.; 
4. Trifoliata, Eug).andother parts of Eur. Per. 

* 5. Ezaltala. New South Wates: Peren. 

* 6. Trachysperma. North America. ( Michaux.) 

479. AutamanDA. Contorta. | Caps. lentiformis, 
erecta, echinata, 1-locularis. 2-valvis, polysperma. 
_ 1. Catharlica. Guiana, Surinam. Shrub. . 

307. Tuzopnrasta. Cor. campanulata, laciniis et 
divisuris obtusis. Caps. I-locularisy globosa, maxi- 
ma, polysperma. 

1. Americana. Equinoctial America. Shrub. 
2. Longifolia. Caraccas. Shrub. 

871. Geniosroma. Cor. infundibulif. fauce barbata. 
Cal. inferus 5-fid. Stigma cylindricum sulcatum. 
ay 2-locularis polysperma, 

1. Rupestris, Island of Tanna: 

308. Sprceuia. Cor, infundibulif. Caps. didyma, 
1-locularis, polysperma. 

1, Anthelmia, Cayenne and Brasil.- 
2. Marilandica. - Virginia, Mary]. Carol. Per, 

*3. Fruticulosa. Cayenne. (Persoon.) 

334. SpuENnociea. Cor, 5-fida, calyee minor. Caps. 
2-locul. compressa circumscissa. Semi.” Capita- 
tum persistens. 

1. Zeylantca. Malabar, Ceylon, and Guinea. Ann. 

309. Opnrorniza. Cor. infundibulif. Germen 2- 
fidum. Stigmata 2. Fructus bilobus. 

1. Mungos. East Indies. Peren. 
2. Mitreola. South America. Ann. 
3. Subumbellata. Otaheite. Shrub. 

$21. Rerzta.- Cor. cylindrica extus villoso. Stigma 
bifidum. Caps. 2-locularis polysperma. 

1. Spicata. Highest mountains of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Shrub, 

$323. ConveLvuLus. Cor.campanulata, plicata. Stig. 
2. Caps. 2-loeuwlaris : loculis dispermis. 

1. arvensis. En i and other parts of Enir. ‘Per. 


Ann. 


' 2. Sepium. England and other parts of Enfepe, 
America, and Peru. Peren. 
3. Whelert. The Ipomea sagittata of Persoon. 
Barbary and Valantia. 
4. Scammonia. Syria, Mysia, and Cappadocia, 
Peren. : ' , 
5. Involucratus. Guinea. 
6. Sibiricus. Siberia. Ann. 
i Rupestris. Siberia? Peren. 
8. Farinosus. Madeira. Ann. 
9. Lanuginosus. In the East. 
10. Incanus. America. 
1]. Emarginatus. East Indies: 
12. Medium. Y¥ndia.- Ann. 
13. Filicaulis. Guinea. Ann. 
14. Tridentatus. Barren parts of India. hie 
15. Angustifolius. ane Indies, 


Class V. 
Pentandria. 
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‘61. Jalapa. Mexico and Vera Cruz. 


16. Japonicus. Japan, near Jedo and Nagasaki. 
17. Desteras, Fax Yodins 


18. Hastatus. Egypt. 


19. Panduratus. Sandy parts of Virginia. Peren, 
20. Bracteaius. East Indies, 
21. Bicolor. East Indies. 
22. Trilobus. Cape of Good Hope. 
23. Platanifolius. South America. 
24. Acuminatus, Ystand of St Cruz. 
25. Carolinus. Carolina. Peren. 
26. Hederaceus. "The Ipomea punctata of Per- 
soon. India, Asia, Africa, America. Ann. 
27. Nil. America. The Ipomea hederacea.. Ann. 
28. Purpureus. America. Ann, f 


Peren. 


29, Obscurus. China, Batavia, Ceylon, and Su- 


rinam. Ann. 

80. Flavus. East Indies. 

31. Angularis, Java. 

82. Batatas.. East and West Indies. 

33. Maximus. Ceylon. Peren. 

34. Biflorus. China. Ann. 

35. Gemellus. Java and Tranquebar.. 

36. Striatus. East Indies. 

37. Pentanthus. Shrub. z 

38. Gujanensis. Banks of rivers.in Cayenne and 
Guiana. Peren. 

39. Capitatus, East Indies.. - 

‘40. Hespidus. East Indies. 

41. Parviflorus, or. paniculatus. Java and New 
Holland. ( Brown.) 

42. Triflorus. East Indies, 

43. Verticillatus. America. 

44. Violaceus. Island of Santa Cruz. 

45. Umbellatus.. Martinique, Domingo, and Ja- 
maica. Peren. 

46. Tuguriorum. New Zealand. 

47. Cordifolius, Cape of Good Hope. 

48. Bifidus. Java and East Indies. 

49. Malabaricus, Sandy parts of Malabar. Shrub. 

50. Celestis. Isl. of Tanna in the Pacific Ocean. 

51. Canariensis. Canary Islands. Shrub. 

52. Ferrugineus. South America. Shrub. 

53. Muricatus.. Surat.. Ann.. 

54. Triqueter. Santa Cruz.. 

55. Anceps.. Ceylon, Java.. 

56. Turpethum. Ceylon and New 5 Oty given 
under Ipomma by R. Brown. Peren. 

57. Grandiflorus.. India. Shrub. 

58. Speciosus. East Indies. Shrub. 

59. Trinervius, Japan.. 

60. Peltatus. Amoyna and Society Islands. 

Shrub. 

62. Macrospermus. Woods of Guiana, Shrub. 

63. Tenellus. Carolina. 

64. Sericeus. India... Shrub. 

65. Tomentosus. Jamaica. 

66. Quinqueflorus, Island of Bourbon. 

67. Hermannie, Dry partsin Peru. Peren. 

68. Arenarius. Azores Islands and Santa Cruz. 

69. Altheoides. Hills in south of. Europe, Afri- 
ca, and in the East. Peren:. 

70. Cairicus. Egypt.. Peren. 

yi Quinquelobus. Santa Cruz. 

72. Copticus. Dry hills of India and East. Ann. 

73. Vitifolius. East Indies.. 


Peren. 
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74, Dissectus. America, Ann, 

75. Mucronatus. Island of Tanna, New Holland, 
R. Brown, p. 486.) 

76. Macrocarpus, America. Ann. 


77. Paniculatus. Sandy parts of Malabar. Peren, 


78. Macrorhizos. America. 

79. Quinquefolius. America. Ann. 
80. Venosus. 3 

81. Glaber. Cayenne.. Perens 

82. Pentaphyllus. America. Anum 

83. Tenuifolius. East Indies. 

84. Siculus, Sicily. Ann. 

85. Pentapetaloides. Majorca. Ann. 


86. Lineatus. ‘Sea coasts of Spain, Sicily, and: 


the Mediterranean. Peren. 


87. Sazatilis. Spain, Italy, and Taurida. Peren.. 


88. Cneorum, Spain, Candia, Syria. Shrub. 

89. Linearis. Shrub. . 

90.. Cantabrica. 
Taurida, Peren. 

91. Ammanni. Siberia, atthe Jenisey and, Lake 
Baikal. Peren. 

92. Piloselleefolius. In the East. Peren.. 

93. Dorycnium. Inthe East. Shrub. 

94. Proli South America, Shrub. 


aerus, 


95. Lanatus. Lower Egypt and Mount Sinai. Shr. 


96. Hystrix.. Arabia. Shrub 


97. Spinasus, oy hills at the river Irtin Sib. Shr.. 
e Shrub.. 


98. Scoparius. neriffe near St Crux. 
99. Ginotheroides. Cape of Good Hope. _ 
100. Floridus.. Rocks of Teneriffe. Shrub. 
101. Cuneatus. East Indies. Shrub. 
102. Corymbosus. America, — 
103. Spithameus. Virginia. 


104. Persicus, Persia, shore of the Caspian Sea. Per.. 


105. Tricolor. Africa, Barbary, Spain, aud Si- 
cily. Ann. 

106. Acetose/olius. South America.. Peren: 

107. Repens. India and Arabia Felix. Peren.. 

108. Reptans. India. 

109. Edulis. Japan, 

110. Hirtus.. India. 

111. Soldanella, England and Carniola. Ann. 

112. Imperati. Sea shores of Naples. 

113. Pes capre, India and New Holland. Avn.. 


Peren. 


114. Brasiliensis, Brasil, N. Holl. Domingo. Per.. 


115. Multifidus. Cape of Good Hope.. 
116. Sublohatus. India. Ann. 

117. Capensis, Cape of Good Hope.. 
118, Sagitiatus., Cape of Good Hope. 
119, Littoralis. America. 3 


120. Martinicensis, Shady and wet pts. of Martinig;. 


* 121. Pannifolius.. Peren. 

* 122. Suffruticosus. Madeira... Peren, 
* 193, Erubescens.. New South Wales. 
* 194. Bryonefolius. China. Peren. 

* 195. Incarnatus. Curacgoa. 


Bien, 


* 126. Ruber. South yeaa whee. Ping Amore. 


*127. Crenatifolius. Peru. Ann. 

* 128. Sagitizfolius. South America. (Michauz.) 

* 129. i padige Buenos,Ayres.. (Cavanilles.) 
130. Villosus, Cayenne, 4 ‘ 

* 131. Nunsularivi: 8, Aleion coe be se 

* 132. Nodiflorus. Santa Cruz. — i 

* 133. Parviflarus.. St Domingo. (Encyc. Bot.) 


South of Europe, Africa, and: 
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#134, Ovalifulius, East Indies, ‘Foll\) $79. Nicoriaxa. Cor, infundibulif, limbo plicato, | Class V. 
* 135. Simplex, East Indies. ( Lamarck.) Stam. inclinata. Caps. 2-valvis, 2-locularis. Pentandria, 
* 136. Cymosus. Pozuzo in Peru, (Flor, Perwv.) 1. Tabacum. America. Brought into Europe —¥—~ 
* 137. Sphavrostigma, Mindanao.  (Cavanilles. ) anno 1560. Ann. : 

* 138. Eriospermus. St Domingo. (Lamarc'.) 2. Fruticosa. Cape of Gi Hope and China. Shr. 

*139. Macrocalyx. Chili. (Flor. Peruv.) 8. Rustica, America, now in Europe, Ann. 

* 140. Ebractealus. Sicily. 4. Paniculata. Peru. Ann. 

* 141. Trichosanthes. America. (Michauz.) 5. Urens. South America. Shrub. 

* 142, Stans, Lake Champlain in Canada. ( Michaux.) 6. Glutinosa, Perv. Ann. 

* 143, Ciliatus.. (Roth. ar, _ 1. Pusilla, Vera Cruz. 

* 144, Evolviloides. Tunis. (Desfont.) * 8. Undulata. New South Wales. Peren. See 

*145. Palustris. Acapulco. (Cavanitles.) Brown’s Prodromus, p. 447. 

* 146. Secundus. Hills of Peru, (Flor, Peruv.) * 9. Undulata.~Cold parts of Tarma. Aan. (Fi. 

* 147. Obtusilobus. Coast of N. Amer. (Michauz.) Perwv.) 


* 148. Lasianthus, Chili. { Fanaater * 10. Crispa. (Viviani Elench, Plant.) 

*149. Laciniatus, Near Monte Video. (Cavanilles. ) * 11. Tomentosa. Fields of Peru. Shr. See Flor. 

* 150. Platycarpos. Mexico. (Cavanilles.) * 12. Angustifolia. Conception. Ann.§ Peru. 

310. Listanruvs, Cor. tubo ventricoso laciniis re- £376. Verpascum. Cor.rotata, subinequalis, Cape. 
curvatis, Cal. carinatus. Stig, bilobum. Caps. 2-locularis, 2-valvis, 


locularis, oblonga, 1. Thapsus. Engl, and other parts of Eur. Biev. 
1. Longifolius, Woods of Jamaica, Shrub. 2. Thapsoides. Seldom met with in Eur. Bien. 
2. Glaucifolius. Peren. 8. Boerhaavii. South of Europe. Ann. 
3. Cerulescens. Wet meadows of Guiana, Aun. 4 Hemorrhoidale. Madeira. Bier. 
4, Alatus. Cayenne and Guiana. Ann. 5. Phlomoides. Italy and Germany. Bien. 
5. Chelonoides. Surinam and Cayenne. 6. Lychnitis. Engl, and other parts of Eur. Per. 
6. Purpurascens. Fissuresof rocks Guiana. Ann, 7. Ferrugineum. South of Europe. Peren. 
7. Grandiflorus. Cayenne and Guiana. Ann. 8. Nigrum. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per. 
8. Exsertus. Blue mountains of Jamaica. Shrub. 9. Phenicium. East of Europe, Germany, and 
9. Glaber, or caged Persoon. S. Amer. Carniola. Bien. 
10. Frigidus. Island of Dominica. Peren. 10. Blaitaria. Engl. andother partsof Eur. Bien. 
11. Latifolius. High mts. in Jamaica, Shrub. 11. Gallicum, or virgatum. Fields of England 
12. Umiellatus. Mts.inthe W. of Jamaica. Shrub. and Dauphiny. Bien. 
13. Cordifolius. Jamaica. Shrub. 12. Sinuatum. Montpellier.and Florence. Bien. 
14. Carinatus. Madagascar. Shrub. 13. Pinnatifidum. Islands of the Archipelago. 
15. Trinervius. Madagascar. 14. Barnadesii. Spain near Ortaleza, 
* 16, Exaltatus. (Gentiana exaltata of Linn.) 14. Osbeckit, Spain. Bien. 
*17. Calygonus. Cold mts. of Peru. Shr. 16, Spinosum. Candia, Shrub. ~ 
* 18, Vascosus. High parts of Munna, See Fl, 17. Mycont. Groves in the Pyrenees. Peren. 


* 19. Revolutus, Cold mts. of Munna. > Peruv. * 18. Ovalifolium. Mount Caucasus. Peren. 
* 20. Acutangulus. Mountains in Peru, | ii,p.14. *19. Pulverulentum. England. Bien. (Smith.) 


*21. Ovalis. Groves of Perv. * 20. Parisiense. Near Paris. (Thuill.) 
* 22. Campanulaceus. S. Amer, Ann.Y Lamarck, — * 22, Viscidulum. Near Paris, Shag 
* 28. Parvifolius. South America. Tlust. * 23, Claytoni. Carolina. (Michauz.) 


t 377. Davurna. Cor. infundibulif, plicata. Cal,  * 24, Monspessulanum. Near Montpellier. ( Pers.) 
tubulosus, angulatus, deciduus, Caps. 4-valvis. * 25. Undulatum. Inthe East. (Lamarck.) 


1. Ferox. China. Ann, * 26. Parviflorum, In the East. amen) 
2. Stramonium. England and other parts of | *27. Lyratum. Spain? (Lamarck.) 
Europe, America, Ann. ‘ $394. Cuironta, Cor. rotata, Pisiillum declinatum. 
3. Tatula, Ann. Siam. tubo corollz insidentia. Anthere demum 
4. Fastuosa. Egypt. Ann. spirales. Pericarpium 2-loculare. 
5. Metel. Asia and Africa, also in the Canary 1, Trinervia, Ceylon, Ann. 
Aslands. Ann, 2. Jasminoides. Cape of Good Hope. 
6. Levis. Abyssinia. Ann. 8, Lychnoides. Cape of Good Hope. 
7. Arborea,. Peru. Shrub. 4. Nudicaulis. Cape of Good Hope. 
* 8, Ceratacaula, Cuba. Ann. (Ortega. 5, Campanulata. Canada. 
$378. Hyoscyamus. Cor. infundibulif. obtusa. Stam. 6. Angularis. Virginia. 
inclinata. Caps, bg Sar 2-locularis. 7. Pulchella, England and Sweden. Am. 
_ 1. Niger. Engl, and other parts of Eur. Bien. 8. Chilensis. Chili, Ann. 
2. Reticulatus, Candia, Syria, Egypt. Ann. 9. Centaurium. Britain, France, &c, Ann. 
3, Albus. South of Europe. Ann, 10. Inaperia. Pastures of Europe. Ann. 
4, Aureus. Candia, and in the East. Bien. 11. Maritima. Spain, Italy, and S.of Fran. Ann, 
5. Muticus, Egypt and Arabia, Bien, 12. Spicata. Montpellier and Italy. Ann. 
6. Pusillis. Persia. Ann, i 13, Linnie Cape of Good Hape. Shrub, 


7. Physaloides. Siberia. _ Peren, 14. Bacoifera, Ethiopia, Shrub. 
8. Scopolia. About the woods of Idria. Shrub. 15. Frutescens, Ethiopia: Shrub. 
f 7 
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Class V. 16. Tetragona. Cape of Good Hope Shrub. 
Pentandria. * 17, Decussata. Cape of Good Sabon Shrub. 
—v—~—-* 18. Angustifolia. Cape of Good Hope: Shrub. 
*19. Uniflora. Cape of Good Hope. «( Lamarck.) 
* 20. Melampyrifolia. Cape ° Good Hope. 


(Lamarck.) 
* 91. Paniculatas Tuawer@arolaies (Michauz.) 
322. Porana. Cor. campanulata. Gal. 5-fidus, in 
fructu major. Séylus semibifidus, longior, . persis- 
tens. Stigmata globosa. Per. bivalve. 
1. Volubilis. ast Indies. Shrub. ; > 
290. Drapensia. Cor. hypocraterif. Cal. 5-phy!- 
lus, imbricatus, foliolis trihus. Stamina tubo co- 
rollz i imposita. Caps. 3-locularis. 
1. Lapponica. Mountains of Lapland: Peren. 
320. Puiex. Cor. hypocraterif. Filam. inequalia. 
Stigma $-fidum. Cal. prismaticus. Caps. 3-locu- 
larisy 1-sperma. 
1. Paniculata. 
2. Undulata. 
3. Suaveolens. 
' 4. Maculata. 
5. Pilosa. Virginia. 
6 
% 
8 


North America. Peren. 
North America. Peren. 
North America. | Peren. 
Virginia. Peren. 
Peren. 
. Carolina. Carolina. Peren. 
- Glaberrima. rd Peren. 
- Divaricata., Virginia. Peren. 
9. Ovata. Virginia. Peren. 
10. Subulata. Virginia. Peren. 
11. Stbirica. North of Asia. Peren, 
12. Setacea. Virginia. 
s 5 ae sag N. Amer. Per, (Smith, Exot.) 
rostrata. North America. Peren. 
. Stolonifera, or reptans of Michaux. - Geor- 
La ane 


gia. Peren. 

. Triflora. Upper Carolina. 

. Latifolia. Woods of Carolina. > Fl. Amer. 

. Aristata. At the R. Santeein Car. ps 143 

. Linearis. Taleahuanoin Chili, Ann. ( Cavan.) 

. Biflora., Chili. Ann. (Flor. Peruv. 

. Pinnata. . Monte Video and New ‘Spain. 

«Shrub. (Cavanilles.) 

+326. Potemonium. Cor. 5-partita, fundo clauso val- 
vis staminiferis. Stigma 3-fidum.* Caps. $-locu- 
laris, supera. 
1. Ceruleum. Engl. 
2. \Reptans. - Virginia. 
3. Dubium. Virginia. | 
4, Roelloides. Cape of Good Hope.” . 
5. Campanuloides. Cape of Good Hope. 

+ Sp. 4, 5, germine infero a Polemoniis. recedunt. 
sidianee Ill. They ought therefore to /be se- 
parated from this genus. 

$24. CANTUA, or PERIPHRAGMOS. 
Cal. 3-5-fid. Cor. infundibulif. 
Caps. 3-locul. 3-valv. polysperma, 
1. Pyrifolia, Pera. Shrub. 
2. Busxifolia. Peru. Shrud. 
-3. Hoitzia, Mexico. See the new genus Hort- 
zia. Shrub. 
4. Coronopifolia. Sandy parts of Carol. 
*5. Uniflora. Hedges of Peru’) ~ 


Europe, and eres -Peren. 
Peren, 


(Fl. Peru.) 
Stigma-3-fidum. 
Sem. alata. 


Shr. 


*6. Dependens. Peru. See Fl. Peruv. 
*7z Fleruosa. Peru. lip. 18. 

* 8. Foetida. Peru. 

*9. Tomentosa. Peru. (Cavanilles. ) : 
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325. Ipoma@a. Cor. infundibulif. Stigma'eapitato- 
globosum. Caps. 3locularis. _ 
1. Quamoclit. India. Ann of 
2. Dissecta. Guinea and N. Holl. (Brow) 
So Umbellata. America, ; 


‘ pe 
7. Leucantha.: Tropical America. Ann. . 
8. Solanifolia. America. — 

9. Tuberosa. Jamaica. Peren. 

10. Digitata.. America. - 

11. Bona nox. . Sandy parts of cies climbing 
on'trees. Anni. + 5 

12. Campanilaia. ‘Indian. ; RO 

13. Fistecoa! South America. 

14. Verticiilata.’ Arabia Yelix. 

15. Carnea. America. Shrub. 

16. Repanda. America, Ann. / 

pur Fikfornis. Woods of CR aK 

18. Hastata. Java. 

19. Glaucifolia, Mexico. 

20. ex. Cape of Good Hope. , 

21. Hederacea. Tropical Amerand N Holl, Ann 

22. Triloba. America. Aun. 


Shrub. 


23, Sanguinea, Island of SantaCruz. Ann. 
24. Hederifolia. America. Anz 
25. Parviflora.  Island*of Santa Cruz. Ann. 
26. Hepaticifolia. tag 
27. Tamnifolia. | Car Anas inh Uk 
28. Pes-tigridis. India. ‘Aut. Att’ 
* 29. Alata. _ * 50, Heterophylla. 
* 30. Longi * 51. Filiformis. Marti- 
* 31. Gracilis, ; nique. 
* 32. Plebeia. G2., Gland 
* 33..Eriocarpa..» ..' * 58. Glandulifera,. * » 
* 34. Luteola. |. , * 54. Acutan $ 
- * 35. Velutina. * 55. Cuspidata. 
* 86. Abruptas * 56. Villosa. 
* 87. Congesta. *'57. \Papirias) $12 5. 
* 38. Urceolata: * 58. Macrorhiza. Geor- 
* 39. Graminea. gia and Florida, 


* 40. Denticulata..° 
*41. Carnosa. 


* 59. Crassi ifolia. Guya- 
aquil. 


* 42, Incisa. * 60. ‘Stans. 

* 43, Cinerascens. * 61. Barbata. 

* 44. Quinata. ¥* 62. Pentaph lla. 
* 45, Hirsuta. * 63. Bh 


* 46. Diversifolia. * 64. eines New 

* 47. Biflora. 

* 48, Erecta. *65. “Lernfolia 

* 49. Punnosa. * 66. Sinwala, 

Sp. 29—50 from New Holland. Sp. 53-57 from 
Ppa see Flor. Peruv. . Under this genus Mr 
‘Brown ranks Sp. 415 56, 75, 113, 114, of Con- 
voLvuLus. Sp. 1,5, 16, 17, 23, of Iponuea * a’ 
reliquis diverse sunt,”? says Mr Brown, * corol- 
la angusto-infundibuliformi, staminibus adscen- 
dentibus limbum subequantibus.’”? Prodr.p. 484. 

375. Brossma. Cor.truncata. Cal. carnosus. Caps. 
S-locularis, va ia 
1. Coecinea, Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
$312. AzaLEa, Sate campanulata. Stamina recep- 
taculo inserta. Caps. 5-locularis. 
*1. Pontica: .— ¢ Black acaiae Amer: hrs 


+ Mailer Bi parteof Virginia, Shrud 
3. a parts of Virginia. rub, 
Vi te Shrub. X3 dias 


4. Viscosa. ; 
5. Lapponica. ‘Lapland. Shrub.” 
6. Procumiens, Brit-and other pts. of Eur. Shr. 
* 7. Rosmarinifolia. Japan. (Lamarck.) 
» 8. Periclymena, New Jersey. *Y See Michaux 
* 9. Canescens. Lower Carolina. § Flor. Amer. 


815. Epacris. Cal. 5-partit. Cor. infundibulif. 
villosa. Squamee nectarifere germini adnate. Caps. 
5-locul. 5-valv. dissepimentis e medio valvularum. 
‘Semina acerosa plurima. 


1. Grandiflora. ; * 6. Pulchella. 
2. Longifolia. "7. Pungens. 
8. Rosmarinifolia. * 8, Spuria. 
4. Pumila. - * 9. Vitlosa. 


* 5. Longiflora.’ eel 
All from New Holland and New Zealand; and all 
shrubby, except Sp. 4, which is Peren. Sce 
Cavanilles, Icones, iv. p. 25. 
' 481. Nertum. Contorta. Folliculi 2. erecti. - Sem. 
plumosa. Cor. tubus terminatus corona lacera. 
1. Oleander. ‘South of Europe, and in the East 
Indies, in damp places. Shrub. : 
2. Odorum. East Indies: Shrub. f 
3. Salicinum. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
4, Ohesum. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
5. Zeylanicum. “india. See new genus Wricn- 
tra. Shrub, : 
6. Divaricatum. India. Bien. © 
7. Antidysentericum. “Malabar, Ceylon, and 
Russia. See the new genusWricnria. Shrub. 
8. Coronarium. East Indies. Shrub. ° 
The character of this genus, as reformed by Mr 
Brown, is * Contorta. Folliculi 2, erecti. Sem. 
_ extremitate superiori comora. Cor. hypocra- 
terif, faux coronata squamis 5, divisis.”? See 
Brown, Wern. Trans. vol. i. p. 60. and Hort. 
Kew. ii. p. 67. 
_ Sp. 4. seems to be sui generis; Sp. 8. is probably 
' a Tabernamonta; and Sp. G6. appears to be the 
same plant. © t 
482. Ecurres. Contorta. Folliculi 2. longi, recti. 
Sem. coma instructa. Cor. infundibulif. fauci nuda. 
‘1. Biflora. Caribbee Islands. Shrub. . 
2. Quinquangularis. South America. Shrub. 
8. Annularis. Surinam, 
4. Tomentosa. Cayenne. Shrub. 
5. Suberecta. Jamaica. Shrub. 


7. mnata. Mountains of St Domingo. Per. 
8. Asperuginis. Jamaica and Hispaniola. Shrub. 
9. Torulosa. Jamaica. Shrub. . 
10. Umbellata. Jamaica. 
11. Circinalis, Mountains of Hispaniola. Shrub. 
12. Floribunda. Mountains of Jamaica. Shrub. 
13. Trifida. America. Shrub. 
14. Repensr eh arts of St Domingo. Shr. 
15. Corymbosa. loads of St Domingo. Shrub. 
16. Costata. Society Islands. Shrub. 
. 17. Spicata. Woods in Carthagena. Shrub. 
“18. Siphilitica. Surinam. Shrub. ; 
19. Caudata. “India. Shrub. 
20. Scholaris. India. Shrub. 


¥ ‘ 


21. Succulenta. Cape of Good Hope. * Shrub. | 


. . - 
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_ . Ve Discolor. 


6. Domingensis. Coast of Jam. and Hispan. Shr. _ 
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22. Bispinosa. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub, _ Class V. 
* 23, Acuminatas * 95. Hirsuta. Pentandrics 


* 24, Lava. * 26. Subsagittata. 
* 97. Glandulosa: ; 
* 28. Puberula. Carolina. (Michaux. ) 
* 29. Truncata. (Lamarck.) 
* 30. Lappulacea. (Lamarck) 
Species 23-27 from Peru. See Flor. Per, 
The character of this genus, as reformed: by Mr 
Brown, is ‘* Contorta. Folliculi 2, longi, recti. 
Sem. extremitate superiori comosa. Cor. hy- 
pocraterif. faux nuda. Anthera medio cum 
stigmate coherentes, See Wern. Trans. vol. i. 
p- 48, 49, and Hort. Ken. ii. p. 68. Species 
12, 15, 17, are removed to another genus. 
483. Puumerta. Contorta. Folliculi 2 reflexi. Se- 
mina membrane propriz inserta. 
1. Rubra, Jamaica and Surinam. Shrub. 
2. Alba. Jamaica. Shrub. 
8. Obtusa. Warm parts of America,’ Shrub. 
4. Pudica. America. Shrub. 
* 5. Acuminata. East Indies. Shrub. 
*6, Purpurea. Shrub. 
* 7, Incarnata. Shrub. 
* 8. Carinata., - Shrub. 
*G. Tricolor, . 
484. Camerarta. Contorta. Folliculi 2, horizon- , 
tales, Semtna membrane propriz inserta. 
1. Latifolia. Warm parts of America. 
2. Zeylanica. Ceylon. Shrub. 
3. Lutea. River Galibia in Guiana. Shrub. 
A. Angustifolia. Warm parts.of Amer. Shruh. 
485. TaBERNZMONTANA. Contorta. Folliculi 2 
horizontales. Sem, pulpe immersa. i 
1. Citrifolia. America. Shrub. 
2. Laurifolia. Jamaica on the banks of rivers. 


Shrub. 
8. Echinata. Guiana. Shrub. 
4. Grandiflora. Carthagena. Shrub. 
5. Cymosa. Carthagena. Shrub. 
6: Amygdalifolia. Woods of Carthagena. Shr. 
Jamaica. Shrub. 
8. Persicariefolia. Islaud of Mauritius. Shrub. 
9. Elliptica. Japan.  Peren. 
10. Alternifolia. Malabar. Shrub. 
11. Amsonia. Virginia- Peren. 
12. A ifolia. Carolina and Virginia. Peren. 
* 13. Orientalis. * 16. Arenata. 
* 14. Pubescens. * 17. Sananho. 
*15. Ebracteata. ~ . 
Species 18——15 from New Holland, see Brown’s 
Prodromus, p. 467. Species 16,17, from Peru, 
see Fi. Per. 
$480. Vinca. Contorta. Follicuk 2, erecti. Sem. 
nuda. ‘ 
1. Minor, Engl. Germ. France, &c. “Shrub. 
2. Major. England, south of France, Spain, 


Peru. See Flor. Per. 


Shrub, 


Switzerland, &c. Shrub. - 
3. Lutea. Carolina. Shrub. - 
4. Rosea. Madagascar, Java. Shrub. 
5. Parviflora. Tranquebar. Ann. 


*6. Herbacea. Near Buda. Peren. (Kitaibel. ) 
475. Censera. Contorta. Drupa monosperma. 
1. Ahovai. Brazil. Shrub. . 
2. Ovata.. New Spain. Shrub. 
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“Class V. 
Pentandria, 


$. Parviflora. Friendly Islands, and Savage 
Island in the Pacific Ocean, Shrub. 
4. Manghas. Yndia near water. Shrub. 


5. Maculata, or Undulata of Persoon, Island 
of Bourbon. Shrub. 3 
6. Thevetia. Cuba and Martinique. -Shrud. 


“7, Peruviana. Peru. (Fl, Peruv.) 

339. Tuournta. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 1-petala cam- 
panulata infera extus hispida! Stylus simplex. 
Drupa? 

1. Spectabilis, Madagascar. Shrub. 
This plant is given by Persoon ‘under the genus 
Endrachium. The Thouinia of Persoon is ‘to- 
_ tally different fromthe present genus, 

402, Tuctona. Cor. 5-fida, Stigma dentatum. Dru- 
pa sicca spongiosa intra calycem inflatum. Nuzx 
trilocularis, 

1.:Grandis. In the vast woods in the islands of 
Java and Ceylon:; also at Malabar and Coro- 
mandel. A very large tree. 

391. Arpisia. Cal. 5-phyllus. Cor. hypocraterif. 
limbo reflexo. Anth, magne erecte. Stigma sim- 


plex. Drupa supera monosperma. 
1. Tinifolia. Dry hills of Jamaica. Shrub. 
°2. Coriacea. Antilles. Shrub. 
3. Serrulata. Hispaniola. Shrub. 
A, Acuminata, Fields of Guiana. Shrub. 
5, Humilis. Island of Hainam, Siam, Malacca, 


and Ceylon. Shrub. 

. Solanacia. Mountains East Indies. 

Tateriflora. West Indies. Shrub, 

. Excelsa. Madeira. Shrub. 

. Parasitica, Dominica. Shrub. 

*10. Crenulata. Antilles. 

*11. Pyramidalis. Santa Cruz. 

*.12..Serrata. (Cavanilles.) 

‘This genus is the same as the Anguillaria of Gert- 
ner and the Badida of Jussieu. ; 


Shrub. 


OWI 


401. Bumerra. Cor. 5-fida. Nect. 5-phyll, Drupa 
monosperma. . 

1. Nigra. Woody mountainous places of Jamai- 
ca. Shrub. 

2. Pallida, 1n the fields of Jamaica. 

8. Tenax. Dry parts of Carolina, Shrub. 

4. Retusa. Mountains in the western parts of 
Jamaica. Shrub. 

5. Feetidissima. Woody mountains of St Do- 
mingo. Shrub. 

6. Salicifolia. Dry hills of Jamaica, Santa Cruz, 
and in the Bahama islands. » Shrud. 

7. Manglillo, Wet parts of Pera about Lima. 
Shrub. <2) 

8. Montana. High mountains in the south of 
Jamaica. Shrub. 

9. Nervosa. Cayenne. Shrub. 


10. Pentagona. Mt. St Josephin Dominica. Shrub. 
11. Rotundifolia. Mts. of Jamaica. Shrub. 
12. Cuneata, Fruitful mountains of Jamaica, and 
in other parts of the West Indies. Shrub. 
* 13, Lycioides, Canada and Carolina.) Michaux, 
* 14. Reclinata. Rocks of Georgia. bn Amer. 
* 15. Lanuginosa. Wet parts of Geor. } i. p. 122, 
-A74,.GyNnopocon, Contorta. Stigma bilabiatum 
apice villosum, Drupa nuce semibiloculari. 
1, Stellatum, Soc, and Friendly Isles, Shrub. 
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2, Alyxia... Norfolk Island... Shrub. ‘ 
8. Scandens. Society Islands, Shrub. Pe 
399. Laucerta. Cor, 5-fida. Drupa nuce 5-loculari. “7 
1. Oderata. America. Shrub. ; 
2, Lucida, Warm parts of Jamaica, Islands of St 
Lucia and Santa Cruz. Shrub. * 
3. Coriacea. Montserrat, tops of mts. Shrub, 
4, Resinosa. Island of Montserrat. Shrub. 
5. Tomentosa. West of Jamaica. Shrub, 
Persoon makes this a subgenus to Guettarda. Sy- 
nopsis, i. p. 200, 


S98. Varronta. Cor. 5-fida. Drupa nuce4-loculari. 
1. Laneata, America. ; 
2. Bullata. Dry parts of Jamaica, 
8. Mirabiloides, Stony parts of Hispaniola, 
4. Martinicensis. Martinique. 3 
5. Globosa. America. 


6. Curassavica. Dry pastures of Jamaica. — 
7. Angustifolia. Santa Cruz, 
‘8. Alba. America. 
9. Monosperma. Caraccas. 7 
*10. Crenaia. * 12. Obliqua. 
* 11, Dichotoma. * 13. Cylindristachya.. - 
*14, Ferruginea. America. (Yount . i 
All shrubby. Sp. 10—13 from Peru. Peruv. 
396. Cornia. Cor. infundibuliformis, Stylus dicho- 
tomus. Drupa nuce. 2-loculari. 
Bo Egypt and Milabar. Shrub. 
. Obliqua. East Indies. Shrub. 
- Monoica. Woods of India. Shrud. 
. Spinescens. East Indies. Shrud, 
. Sebestena, India. Shrub, 
. Aspera. Island of ‘Toagataboo. _ Shrub. 
. Dichotoma. N. Caledonia and N, Holl. Shr. 
. Gerasehanthus. Woods of Jamaica. Shrub. 
9. Flavescens. -~Sides-of meadows, and woods of 
Guiana and Cayenne. Shrub. : 
10. Toqueve. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
11. Macrophylla. Jamaica. Shrub. 
12. Mioranthus, Woody mts. of Jamaica. Shr. 
13. Elliptica. Jamaica and Dominica. Shrub. 
14. Collococca. Jamaica. Shrub. am 
15. Hirsuta. Woods of Cayenne and Guiana, Shr. 
16. Tetrandra. At rivers and coasts of Guiana 
and Cayenne, 
17. Patagonula, Patagonia. 
18. Tetraphylla, Sandy coasts of Guiana, 
* 19. Orientals. New Holland, Sce the new ge- 
nus Cerpana, and Brown’s Prodr. p- 498. 
$86. Ianatia. Cal. 5-dentatus. Cor. longissima in- 
fundibuliformis. Drupa unilocul. polyp. Sem. ir- 
regularia angulata. 
~ \. Amara. India. Shrub. 
397. Enretia. Drupa, 2-locularis. Nuces solitarie, 
2-loculares, Stigma emarginatum, 
1. Tinifolia, Jamaica. Shrub. 
2. Aspera. Dry rocky parts of India. Shrub. 
3. Levis. India in Circar mountains. Shrub. 
4. Internodis. Island of Mauritius. Shrub. 
5. Spinosa. America. Shrub. 
6. Beurreria. Jamaica, Shrub. »~ 
7. Virgata. Deserts of Hispaniola. ° Shrub. 
8. Exsucca. South America. 
9. Buxifolia, East Indies, Shrub. _ 
*10. Acuminata. N.S. Wales. Brown’s Prodr. 
p-497. 


DWT or to 
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“11, Saligna. N. Holland. Y Brown’s. Prodr, 
* 12, Membranifolia. N. Holl. § _ p. 497. 
“13. Microphylla. Todia. Shrub. (Lamarck. ) 


Mr Brown thinks, that Sp, 1. and another species 
_ from the East Indies, are the only genuine ones 

_ of this genus. See » p. 497. 
$26: Sryenetta. Cal. imbricatus, Cor. tubulosa. 
Stam, fauci inserta. Drupa 5-locularis, Semina 


bina, 
1. Tubiflora, *9. Triflora, 
2. Pricnides * 10. Longifolia, 
3. Strigosa. *11. Leta. 
4. Scoparia. * 12. Adscendens. 
5. Daphnoides. *13. Latifolia. 
6. Lanceolata. * 14, Viridiflora. 
7. Elliptica. *15. Gnidium, 
8. Juniperina. 


All shrubby, and from New Holland; except Sp. 
15. Cavanilles adds two other Sp. Procumbens 
and Hnmifusa, but they do uot seem to be dif- 
ferent from those enumerated. This genus dif- 
fers from Epacnis only in the fruit. 

478. Wittucnpera. Contorta. Cor. Hypocrateri- 
formis, Stigma capitatum. Pepo uni-seu-bilo-. 
cularis, 

1. Acida. Woods of Cayenne and Guiana, Shr. 
2. Scandens, At the R. Galibiain Guiana. Shr. 
473. Carissa. Contorta.. Bacce 2, polysperma. 
»  ¥, Carandas: India. Shrub.. 
2. Spinarum. East Indies. Shrub. 
38. is. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
4. Inermis. East Indies. Shrub. 
5. Mitis, East Indies. Shrub. 
* 8. Lanceolata. 


*6. Ovata.  *7. Scabra, 
*9. Salicina, a var. of Sp. 2? 
Sp. 6—8 from N.. Holl. see Brown’s Prodr. p. 168. 
392., Jacquina. Cor,.10-fida.._ Stamina: receptacu- 
lo inserta. Baccal-sperma. 
Shrub.. 


1. Arborea.. Montserrat. 
2. Armillaris. America. Shrub. 


8. Verosa. West Indies. - Shrub. 
4. Ruscifolia. South America. Shrub. 
5. Linearis. America. Shrub. 
* 6. Aurantiaca. Sandwich Isles. . Shrub. 
*7? Macrocarpa. Near Acapulco. (Cavanilles.). 
421. Myrsine, Cor. semiquinquefida, connivens. 
~ Germen corollam replens.. Drupa:l-sperma nuce 
5-loculari,. 
1. Africana.. Ethiopia. Shrub. 
2. Retusa. The Azores Isles.. Shrub. 
See Myrsine among the’New Genera in the Class 
- Diecia, where this genus will be found as re- 
formed by Mr Brown. Sp. 1, 2, are scarcely: 
distinct. Prodromus, p. 533. 
422. Buapwia. Cal. 5-partit. Cor,rotata quinque-- 


fida.. -Bacca 1-sperma. Semen arillatum! 


1. Ja leas 3. Villosa,. 
2. Glabra. 4. Crispas 
All shrubby, and from Japan.. 


472. Pmperta. Contorta. Bacca vacua; fragilis, . 
disperma. Stylus 2-fidus. 
. Fetida, India. Peren. 
2. Fragrans. Mauritius. »Peren, 
471. Rauwouria. Contorta. Bacca succulenta dis- 
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1. Nitida, South America. Shrub. ° 
2. Glabra. New Spain. Shrub. 
8. Canescens. Jamaica. Shrub. 
4. Tomentosa. Rocks of Carthagena. Shrub, 


“5. Flecuosa, Peru. See 
"6. Macrophylla, Peru.§ p. 26. 
415, Arpuina. Cor. l-petala. Stigma 2-fidum. 
Bacca 2-locularis. Sem. solitaria. 
1. Bispinosa. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
This plant is given by Persoon under the genus 
Carissa. 
387. Cestrum. Cor. infundibuliformis. Stamina 
denticulo.in medio. Bacca 1-locularis, polysperma. 
1. Laurifolium. America. Shrub. 
2. Nocturnum. Jamaica and Chili, Shrub. 
- 8. Parqui. Wet parts of Chili. Shrub. 
4. Auraculatum, Wet parts-of Lima. Shrub. 
5. Scandens.. Near St Martha. Sarud. 
6. Vespertinum. America. Shrub. 
7..Diurnum. Chili and the Havaunah.. Shrub. 
8. Venenatum. Cape of Good-Hope. Shrub. 
9. Tomentosum. South America. Shrub, 
10. Hirtum. Woods of Jamaica. Shrub. 
1). Latifolium,. Island of Trinidad. Shrub, 
*12. Confertum. . *15. Longiflorum, 
* 13, Conglomeratum. * 16. Strigtlatum. 
* 14, Racemosum. 
*17. Macrophyllum. Porto Rico. boc gad - 
Sp. 1216, from Peru, see Flor. Peruv, 
$11. Facrma, 
simo.. Stigma peltatum. 
nosa.. Semine globosa. 
}..Zeylanica. Ceylon. Shrub. 


r. Peruv. ii. 


Bacca. 2-locularis car 


288. Tournerortia. Bacca 2-locularis, disperma,. 


supera, apice duobus-poris perforata, 
a aecniats Wadioats ok America, 
2. Hirsutissima, Warm.parts.of:Amer. 
3. Volubilis. On trees Jamaica, Mexico. 
4, Syringefolia.. Cayenne. Shrub. 
5. Feetidissima. Mexico and Jamaica, 
6. Humilis. Warm parts of America. 
7. Bicolor. Jamaica, : anne 
8. Cymosa, or macrophylla.of.Persoon.. Jamai- 
ca. Shrub.. wig 
92 Argentia. Ceylon.and:New. Holland. Shrub. 
10. Sericea,. Island. of Montserrat.. Shrub. ° 
11. Suffruticosa. Jamaica, Shrub. 
* 12. Orientalis. New Holland. (Brown. 
* 13. Laurifolia. Porto Rico and St Thos. ( Vent.) 
*14. Bifida. Mauritius. Shrub. ( Lamarck.) 
* 15. Polystachia, * 19. Virgata. 


Shrub.. 
Shrub. 
Shrub, 


Shrub. 
Shrub. 


*16. Undulata. * 20. Mutabilis, (¥en- 
*17. Longifolia. . tena.) 


* 18. Angustifolia. * 21, Scandens, 

Sp. 15 to 21 from Peru, see Flor. Peruv. Mr 
Brown comprehends in this genus Sp. 5, 7, 8, 
9, 12, along with Heliotropium gnaphalodes, 
and all the species.of the genus Mrsserscumt- 
pia; and he is-of opinion. that Sp. 2, 3; 21, 
should form a distinct.genus.. He refers Sp. 6. 
to Heliotropium. See Prodromus, p. 496. 

$85. Strycunos, Cor. 5-fida. 

cortice lignoso. 
1. Nux vomica. 
2. Colubrina. 


India. 
India. 


Shrub, 
Shrub. 


Cor, infundibuliformis tubo longis-. 


Bacca 1-locularis,, 


Class V. 
Pentandria, 
eee 


* 
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Class V. 3. Potitorhin. “Mounthing at Madras.) a. 46. Torvum. Jamaita, Hisp er, d 
Rentandrias % 4. Lucida, N. Holl. (Brown’s Prodr. p. 46 es Hii idolseaih ebb 


h 
“Vv = * 5. Brachiata.. Groves of Peru, (Fi. Benen.) ATs ee hae oh of Hinpaniola. Shr 


384. Capsicum. Cor. rotata. Baccaexsucca, - 48. Ferox. Malabar. ; ‘ 
1. Annuum. South America. Ann. - 49. Campechiense. America. Shrub. 
2. Baccatum. Indies. 5. Frutescens. Undies. 50. Fuscatum, America. “Ann. 

3. Sinense. \ China. é Cerasiforme. Bl. Mammosum. Virginia and Be tudes: ‘Aitn. 
4. Grossum.. India. _ All shrubby. 52. Hirtum. Island of Trinidad. Aan 
¢ 383. Soranum. Cor. rotata. Anthere subcoalite, 53. Paniculatum. Brasil. 3 
apige oro gemino dehiscentes. Bacca 2-locularis. 54, Aculeatissimam. America... Shrub. 
" Lauryfoliumn, ‘Great woods of South ‘Ame- 55. Virginiantm. America. Ann — — 
rica. Shrub, 56. Jacquint. East Indies. Anal — 
2. Verbasci pin, America, New Holland. 57. Xentocarpum. Ethiopia. Axa.” 
Shrub. 58. Coagulans. Arabia Felix: Shrub. 
3. Auriculatum. Islands of Madagascar, Mau- 59. Jamaicense: Jamaica and Hispaniols, Sir. 
ritius, and Bourbon. Shrub. 60. Indicum. India. Shrub, | y 
.. 4. Pubescens. East Indies. Shrub. 61. Carolinense. Carolina © ot. 
5. Bombense. Inthe island of Tierra Bomba 62. Sinuatum. Shrib. j te 
near Carthagena. Shrub. 63. Sodomeum. Africa and New South Wales. 
6. Pseudo-Capsicum. Madeira, Shrub. Shrebess 200 OP Sa a ee 
7. Microcarpum. Egypt. Shrub. 64. Capense, Cape of Good Ho Shrub. 
8. Terminale. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 65. Marginatum. Abyssinia. | ‘Shiub, 
9. Paucz iflorum. Martinique. et: 66. Stramontfolium. West Indies. Siar 
10. Diphyllum. America. Shrub. .. 67. Vespertilio. Canary Islands. Shrub. 
11. Fugar, About the Caraccas. Shrub. 68. Sanctum, Palestine. Shrub. 
12. Geminatum. Cayenne. ~ Shrub. . 69. Hybridum. Guinea. Shrub. ~ ’ 
13. Retrofractum. South America. Shrub. 70. Tomentosum. Ethiopia. Shi hate 
14. Stellatum. Shrub. > 71. Polygamum. Santa Cruz. Shrub. 
15. Dulcamara. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Shr. 72, Bahamense. America and Providence Tila. 
16. Triquetrum. New Spain. ' Shrub. 73. Obscutum. Cayenne. Shrab. 
“4 Scanden's.. Surinam. "74. Gizanteum. Cape of Good Hope. a 
8. Lyratum. Near Nagasaki in Japan. 75. Flezuosum. Cayenne. Shrub. 
es Tegore. Banks of the river Sinemari Guiana. 76. Lanceefolium. | South America, - Strat, 
» Shrub. : . o _ er Mexico. Shrub, 
20. Quercifolium. Peru. Peren. eagnifolium. Warm parts of eer Shr. 
a. paca New Holland, New Zealand, 79. Pace Island of Domtinica. Shrub. 
and-Wan Diemen’s Islands. Shrebs! 80. Igneum. America. Shrub. ? 
22. Radicans. Peru. Peren. 81. Milleri. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
23. Havanense. Shady woods on the coasts of 82. Trilobatum. Jamaica and East Indies. Shrub, 
Martinique and Jamaica. Shrub. ~~ 83. Lycioides, Peru? Shrub. wi 
24, Triste. Martinique. Shrub. * 84. Pyracanthos, Madagascar. . Shra 
25. Racemosum. Martiniqueand Surinam. Shrub. * 85. Betaceum. (Cawapilies and Andr. } Zep. 511. iv 
26. Corymbosum, Peru. Peren, * 86. Tetrandrum, .  * 108. Oblonga 
27. Cpedrnegubats Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. * 87. Viride. * 109. Biformifolium. 
28. Repandum. Society Islands in the South Sea. * 88. Biflorum. - °* 110. Lineatum. ~~ 
29. Bonariense. Fields at Buenos.Ayres. Shrub. - . * 89. Descolor. _ *111. Acuminatum. 
30. Macrocarpon. . * 90. Stelligerum. - * 112, Filiforme. 
31, Tuberosum. Peru, Perens * 91. Violaceum. * 113, Feetidum. — 
$2. Pimpinellifolium. Pera. Shrub. * 92. Furfuraceum. * 114. Ureeolatum.. 
33. Lycopersicum. Warm parts of Amer. Aan. * 93. Parvifolium, * HS: Piiseourosal 
34. Pseudo-Lycopersicum. Ann, * 94, Ellipticum. - * 116. Nitidum. 
.. 35. Peruvianum. Peru. Peren. , #95. Armatum. * 117. Incurvum. 
36. Montanum. Perv. Peren. *96. Hystriz. ©  .  . * 118. Patulum. 
37. Rubrum. * 97. Cynereum, * 119. Anceps. 
$8. Nodiflorum. Island of Mauritius, Shrub. * 98. Pungetium. * 120. Gnaphaloides.. — 
39. Nig England and other parts of Europe, * 99. Campanulatum. * 121. Acuti/olium. $4 
a, Guinea, Virginia, Egypt, New Hol- * 100. Echinatum. 7 Yigg 


land.” and Van Diemen’s Island. Ann. ; * 101. Riparium. _ 
40. Aithiopicum. Ethiopia and China. Ann. * 102. Nutans. 
Al. Melongena... Asia, Africa, America, Ann. * 103. Grandy 
42. Subinerme. West Indies. Shrub. * 104. Viridifiorum. 
43. Longifiorum.. Cayenne. Shrad, * 105. Sessile. 


44. Muricatum. Peru. Shrub. * 106. Glandulosiem, , 
_ 45. Insanum. East and West Indies. Ann. * 107. Obtiqguum. 
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; 180. Pendulum. 2 Ny Incanum. 
e 192 “Ternatum. * 196. Incarceralwn, 
* 183. Hispidun. * 137. dsperum, 


* 138, Virgatum, Canary Isles. 
Ls 139. Taste: Mexico. = 
#140. Leprosum. . ( Ortega.) 

* 141. Ficifolium, Cuba. 


* 142. Chenopodioides. 
* 148. Phyllanthum. Lima. dam 


* 144. Pygmeum. Buenos Ayres. Anitt 
* 145. Reclinaium. 

* 146. Pinnatum. Chili. Ann. 

* 147. Crinitum, Cayenne. Shrud.. 
* 148, Undatum, Mauritius, 
* 149. Heterophyllum. | Guiana. 

* 150. Ciliatum, _. 

* 151. Anguivi. Madagascar. 


* 152. Foxicarium. Guiana., 
* 153. Tectum. . Mexico. 


* 154. Sisymbrifolium. _ Buenos Ayres. 
* 155, Cornutum. Mexico. 
* 156. Rigidum. Shrub. 

Species 86—100 from New Holland, and all 
shrubby; see Brown’s Prodr. pp. 444—447. 
Species 101—137 from Peru, see Flor. Peruv. 
ii. p. 36. For an account of the other new 
species, see Lamarck Illusir. and Eneye., Cava- 
nilles Jcones, and Persoon’s Synopsis. 

$82. PuysaAuis. Cor. rotata. Stam. conniyentia. 

Bacca intra calycem inflatum, bilocularis. 

1. Somnifera. Mexico, Candia, Spain. 
2. Aristata. Canary Islands. Shrub. 
3. Flexuosa. India.. Shrub, r 
4. Arborescens. Campechy. . Shrub. 
5. Curassavica.. Curacao. Shrub. 
6. Tomentosa. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
7. Viscosa. Virginia and Buenos Ayres. Peren. 
8. Pennsylvanica. Virginia. . Peren. 
9. Alkekengi. Italy, Germany, Japan in ditches. 


Peren, 


Peren. 
10. Peruviana. Lima. Peren. and Shrub, 
11.A ta.. East and West Indies. Ann. 


12. ens. East and. West Indies, Virginia, 
and New South Wales. Ann. 

‘ Chenepeds Villa. tan paw x 

14, ifolia. 

15. Minima. Dry parts of India. Anm, 

16. Pruinosa. America. Ann. 

17. Prostrata. “a ome 
*18. Parviflora. New ds (Brown, p.447. 
*19. Ohana Carolina. See Michaux, 
_* 20. Lanceolata. Carolina. Per.{ Flor, Amer. 
*21. Nodosa. America. ( Lamarck.) 


$80. Japorosa. Cor. tubulosa. Cal... 5-fidus bre-~ 


vis. Stam. fauci inserta. Stigma capitatum. Bad 


ea? Stocu.? ys) 
1. Integrifolia. Buenos Ayres. Perens - 
2. Runcinata. Buenos'Ayress _ 
$381. Arropa. Cor. catpeitblata. Stam. distantia. 
Cikgiepes. 5 , Switzerland, I 
1, Mandragora. Spain, Switze ‘aly, Si- 
-beria, Candia, and the Cyclades. Dew! 
2. Belladonna, England, Austria, Germany, 
and Italy. Peren, 
VOL. 1¥. PARTI, ” 
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8, Physaloides, Peru. Ann. 
4. Procumbens. Mexico. Ann. 


5. Solanacea, Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 


6. Arborescens. Mountains of Jamaica. Shrub. 
7. Frutescens. Spain. Shrub. 
* 8. Umbellata. * 13. Dentata. 
*9, Biflora, * 14. Contata. Ann. 
* 10. Bicolor. *15. Biflora. Peren.. 
* 11, Aspera, *16. Umbellata. Roth. 


12. Punctata. Cat. ii. 3. 24, 

Species 8—15 from Peru. See Flor. Peruv. Per- 
soon ranks species 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 14,15. under 
the subgenus. Saracaa, Cor. rotato-campanula- 
ta. Bacca (per abortum).1-locul. Recept. car- 
nosum. 

304. Excista. Cor. infundibuliformis, angusta. Bac- 
ca sicca, 2-locularis, 2-valvis. Sem. 2 punctata:. 
altero supra alterum. ; 

1. Nyctelea. Virginia... dna 
$88. Lycrum. Cor. tubulosa, fauce clausa Fila 
mentorum barba.. Bacca 2-locularis, polysperma. 
1. Afrum. North of Africa and Valentia. Shrub. 
2. Rigidum, or carnosum. C.of G. Hope. Shr. 
8. Ruthenicum... Mountains of Siberia near the 
Wolga, in Turcomania and Hyrcania, and at 
the Caspian Sea. Shrub. 
4, Tetrandrum. Cape of Good Hope... Shrub. 
5. Barbarum, Asia, Africa, and Europe. Shr.. 
6. Cinereum.. 8. Horridim, 
7. Eur m. 9. Barbatum. 
10. Bosthdabies/oliea Peru.  Shrub.. 
11, Capsulare. Mexico. Shrub. 
*12. Microphyllum. India and East 
of Africa. Duhamel; 
* 13. Lanceolatum. Naplesand Greece. > N.Edit.. 


* 14, Uhinense. China. p-107. 

* 15. Ovatum, 8. barbarum of Willd. 

* 16. Obovatum. Hedges at Tarma. 

*17. Salsum. See Flor. 

* 18. Spathulatum. Near Huanuco. > Peruv. ii. p. 
*19. Umbellatum.. Near Canton. 46. t. 183. 
* 20, Aggregatum. Near Lima. 


*21. Fuchstoides. Cold parts of Mexico. Shrub. 
(Humboldt, Plant. Equinoct.) 
Species 6—9 from the Cape, and shrubby. 
Persoon is of opinion, that species 18——20 have a 
greater affinity with Atropa arborescens than with 

Lycium, and he thinks that, along with species 

ag should form a new genus. - Synopsis, i. 

p- 232. 

390. Cryprostomum. Cor. infundibulif, icalyci in- 
serta. Nectar. monophyllum, corollam claudens. 
Bacca exsucca 3-locul. loculis monospermis. 

1. Laurifolium. Cayenne and Guiana. Shrub, 
416. Camax. Cal, 5-partit.. €or. rotata. Stigma 
» 8 seu 4-fidam. Bacca 4-locul. polysperma. 

1. Frazinea. Woods of Guiana: Shrub. 
319. Trievera. Cor. campanulata, limbo ineequa- 

li. Nectar. breve germen cingens 5-dentatum. 
Filam. nectario inserta. Bacca 4-locul. loculis 
2-spermis, 

+ 1. Ambrosiaca. 2. Inodora. 

Both from Andalusia, and Ann, . 

341. Soranpra. Cal. rumpens. Cor. clavato-in- 

fundibulif. maxima. Bacca 4-locul. polysperma. 
T 
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Class V.' 1. Grandificra ‘Fissures of rocks in Jamiaica. 
Pentandria. 
Shrub. i 
369, Mrnais. Cor. hypocrateriformis. Cal, 3- 
phyllus. Bacca 4-locularis, Sem. solitaria.. 
1. Topiaria. South America. Shrub. 
449, Lexa. Cor. 1-petala. Nect.1-phyll. tubo co- 


roliz impositum 5-fidum erectum. . Bacca 5-sper- 


ma infera, (Monoica Jussieu.) ‘ 
1. Sambucina, .East Indies. Shrub. 
2; Aquata. East Indies. Shrub. 


8. Crespa. Cape of Good Hope. —Peren. 
403. Stipsrexyton. Cor. 5-fida. Neck in pleris- 
que 5-phyllum. Stigma simplex. Bacca-5-sperma, 
1. Mite. . Africa. 
2, Inerme. Ethiopia. 
. Melanophleum. Cape of Good Hope. 
Cymosum. Cape of G. H. Table Mountain. 
. Sericeum. New Holland. 
. Argenteum. Cape of Good Hope. 
Tomentosum, . East Indies. : 
. Lycioides. Canada. 
. Decandrum. North America. 
*10..Spinosum. .Morocco. This is the Eleo- 
dendrum argan of Willdenow. 
* 11. Nitidan. St Domingo. 7 See Lamarck, 
* 12. Multiflorum.. Cape of G.H.§ Jil. ii. p. 42. 
Species 1—10 shrubby. \ y 
400. CurysorpuyLium. Cor. campanulata, 10-fida : 
laciniis alternis patulis. Bacca 10-sperma. 
1. Cainito. Martinique. 
2. Monopyrenum. Jamai¢a and Hispaniola. 
3. Microcarpum. Beside rivers in Hispaniola. 
A. Argenteum. Martinique. 
5. Rugosum. Woody mountains of the west- 
ern parts of Jamaica. 
6. Pyriforme. Beside the R. Galibia in Guiana. 
la rum. Woods of Martinique. 
Lamarck, J7i. 
ii, p. 44, 
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* 8. Angustifolium. St Domingo. 
*9, Oliviforme. Martinique. 
All shrubby. 
393. Bassovia. Cal. 5-partitus. Cor. rotata. Bac- 
ca polysperma nodulosa, Semina margine mem- 
branacea nidulantia. 
1. Sylvatica. Wet woods of Guiana. Peren. 
364. Barosotrys. Cor. tubulosa 5-fida. Cal. du- 
_plex superus ; exterior 2-phyllus ; inferior campa- 
pulatus, 5-dentatus. Bacca 1-locularis polysperma. 
1. Nemoralis. Island of Tanna. Shrub. 
2. Lanceolata. Mts, of Arabia Felix. Shrub. 


~Secr. VI. Flowers Monopetalous, Superior. 
{ 333. Samoztus. Cor. hypocrateriformis. Stamina 
munita squamulis coro'le. Caps. 1-locularis infera. 
1. Valerandt. Coasts of England, Europe, Asia, 


America, and New South Wales. Bien. 
*2, Littoralis. New South Wales. B ; 
Peren. te ath 
Prodr. 
*3. Juneeus. New Holland. ; 498, 
*4. Ambiguus. New Holland. Boar 
The Sheffieldia, repens of Linn. and the Sheffieldia 


incana of Labillard. are varieties of species 2. 
Prodr. p. 428. 
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352. Vinecta. Cal. 5-dentat. dentibus interjectis. - 
Cor. infundibulif. Stigma bipartitum. Caps, 1-lo- P 
cularis polysperma intera. : h-t 

1, Biflora, Moist places of Surinam. Ann. 
338. Britonra. Cor. rotata. Caps. 1-locularis, 
infera, polysperma, calyce rostrata. : 
1. Aspera. America. Shrub. 
2. Spinosa. Woods near rivers in Hispaniola. 
Riri 42 wu 
337. Macrocnemum. Cor. campanulata. Caps. 
infera, 2-locularis. Sem. imbricata, © - 
1. Jamaicense. Banks of rivers, in the South of 
Jamaica. Shrub. De! 
2. Candidissimum. Near St Martha. Shrub. 
3. Coccineum. Island of Trinidad. Shrub. — 


* 4, Corymbosum. Andes. ‘See Flor. 
* 5. Microcarpon. Chinchao and Cu: (' Perwv. ii. 
chero. , p- 48. t. 

* 6. Venosum. Warm pts. of Peru. } 189. 


351. Denrexva. Cal. 5-partit. superns: Cor. infun- 
dibulif. laciniis tridentatis. Caps. 2-locul. poly- 
sperma, ‘ * , 

1. Repens, East Indies and New Caledonia. 

350. Curmarrnis. Cal. margo integer, Cor. in- 

fundibulif. Caps. infera 2-locul. loculis 1-spermis. 

Stigma 2-partitum. 

1. Cimosa. Martinique. Shrub. 
336. Ronpetetia. Cor. infundibuliformis. Caps. 


2-locularis, infera, polysperma, subrotunda, coro- 


nata. 3 
1. Americana. America. Shrub. 
2. Odoratas America. Shrub. 


3. Trifoliata. America. Shrubs 9% 
4. Virgata. Coasts of . Hispaniola, Shrub. 
5. Pilosa. Santa Cruz and Montserrat. Shrub. 


6. Thyrsoidea. 10. Umbeltulata. 
' "7, Racemosa. 11. Incana.~ 

8. Laurifolia. 12. Hirsuta. 

9. Tomentosa. 13. Hirta. 


Species 6—13 shrubby, and from Jamaica. © 
*14, Levigaia. West Indies. Shrub. 
*.15. Buzifolia. Island of Montserrat. (Vahi.) 

' Species 618 require to be re-examined. Persoon 
thinks that some of them do not belong to this 
enus, 
346. Peacnoml Cor. infundibuliformis, Caps. in- 
- fera, 2-locularis, Sera dissepimento parallelo, 
1. Officinalis. ear Laxa and Ayavaca in Pe- 
ru. Shrub. , 
2, Pubescens. Peru. Shrub. : 
8. Macrocarpa. Santa Fe. Shrub. 
4, Caribea. ee Shrub. an 
5. Ci ifera. slands of Tongataboo and 
as wt te Pacific Ocean. Shrub.” 
6. Lineata. Dominica. Shrub 99 
7. Floribunda. Jamaica, Hispaniola, St Lucia, 
Dominica, and Guadaloupe, in high wood 
places, and on the banks of torrents. Shy 
8. Brachycarpa. Shady mountains in the west 
of Jamaica. — b be m. 
9. Angustifolia. Hispaniola banks of rivers. 
* 10. Ovalifolia, Pit avid cde near Cuenca, Shr. 
* 11. Sérobiculata, Peruvian Andes near Jaen de 
Bracamorros. Shrub. 


ser? 
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. © 19. Magnifolia. Peruvian Andes near Jaen de 
‘Bracamorros. Shrub. ; 

* 13. Hirsuta.. Highest mountains of the Andes. 

* 14, Purpurea. Low mountains of the Andes. 

*15. Ovata. Low mountains of the Andes to- 


- wards Pozuzo and) Panao. 
* 16. Laveeolata.. Cold mountains of the Andes. 
| * 17. Magnifolias Warmest groves of the Andes. 
 - « ® 18, Acutifolia..,. Groves of the Peruvian Andes. 
—. . * 19, Micrantha. Cold and lofty mountains of the 
3 » — Peruvian Andes. 
; * 20. Glandulifera, Peru. 
* 21. Dichotoma, . Pera. 
’ * 22. Rosea. At Pozuzo. 
* 23, Philippica. Near Manilla in Santa Cruz. 
| * 24, Longiflora. Journ. de Phys..1790, p. 243. 
Species 10—12 have been discovered by Humboldt 
and Bonpland; see Plante Equinoctiales. Sp. 
13—22, see Flor. Peruv. Persoon ranks Sp. 
4—9, and Sp. 23, 24, under the subgenus Ex- 
_ OSTEMA inibus exsertis... The authors of the 
Flor, Peruv, ave of opinion, that the Species of 
this subdivision should be referred to the genus 
Portianpia. Synopsis, i. p. 197. 

340. PortianpiA. Cor. clavato-infundibulif. An- 
aoe. longitudinales, | Caps. pentagons, — 2. 
locularis, polysperma, coronata calyce 5-phyllo. 

1. rn ig ala Island, South Sea. Shrub. 
2. Grandiflora. On rocks of Jamaica, Shrub. 
3. Coccinea. Precipices of mountains in the W. 
of Jamaica. Peren. 
4. Hexandra. Woods of Carthagena, Guiana, 
and. Cayenne. ' Shrub. ° 
*5? Corymbosa, Andes. Shrub. (Fl. Peruv.) 
330. Rozuba. Cor. infundibulif. fundo clauso val- 


' fis, cylindriea, infera. 
_».1.-Ciliata.. Morocco and Ethiopia. Shrub. 
2. Squarrosa. Peren. 4. Muscosa. Ann. 
3. Decurrens. Ann. 5. Spicata. Shrub. 
Species 2—5 from the Cape of Good Hope. 
344. Goopenia. Cor. supra longitudinaliter fissa 
genitalia exserens, limbo quinquefido secundo. 
Anth. singarte imberbes. a Stiome ws cilia- 
tum. Caps. 2-locul. 2-valv. rma, _dissepi- 
mento rorelicds. Sem. focatn i 


1, Ovata. Shrub. . .* 19. Lanatai 
2, Albida. * 2u. Glabra.. ‘ 
3. Levigata. Shrub. * 21. Mollis. 
4. Paniculata. * 22. Elongata. 
5. Bellidifolia. * 23. Hispida. 
6. Stricta. * 24. Coronopifolia. 
‘ prea ' £25. os ener 
eteroph 26. Filiformis. 
~ 9. fee” * 27, 7 
oan noe 228. Pik saecaand 
#12. Gracilis.. ... _* 30. . 
* 13. Decurrens, ... .* 31. Incana., 
* 14, Acuminata. * 32. Scapigera 
‘3 16. Bacolod wae Viscida. 
16 tfolia. ‘34. Repens. 
* 17. Barbata. * 35. Pumilis. 
* 18. Geniculata * 36. Calendulacea. 


All from New Holland and Van Diemen’s Island, 
; 6 


ocularis infera. 


$32. Tracuetium. Cor. infun 
bosum. Caps, trilocularis, infera.. 


vulis staminiferis. Stig, 2 fidum. Caps. 2-locula- - 


Sp. 34, which is the radicaus of Cavanilles, is Class V. 
. found also in Chili, See Scavora. Pentandria, 


$331, Puyreuma. Cor. rotata, laciniis linearibus, 5. “V7 


artita, Stigma 2-seu-3-fidum. Caps, 2-seu-3- 
1. Pauciflora. Mts. of Switzerl. and Styria. Per. 
2. Scheuchzeri. Switzer), and Piedmont... Per. 
3. Michelii. Mont Cenis, Tuscany, and the Val- 
 lais. \Peren. 


~ 4, Hemispherica. Mountains of Switzerland, 


Italy, Austria, and the Pyrenees. Peren. 
5. Comosa. Tyrol, and Mts. of Carniola. Bien. 
6. Orbicularis.. England, and mountains of Ita- 
ly, Switzerland, peed: and Hesse. Peren. 
7. Nigra. Woody meadows in Carolina. Peren. 
8. Betonicerfolia. Mts. of Dauphiny. Peren. 
9. Spicata: In the woods of Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Engl. Fran, and Italy. Peren, 
10. Ovata In the subalpine meadows of the Su- 
detes, Bohemia, Switzer]. and Piedmont. Per. 
11. Virgata.: On mount Libanus. Bien. 
12, eliotdes. Armenia,: 
13. Lanceolata. Armenia. 


14, Rigida. In the East. 


15. Amplexicaulis. In the East. 
16. Pinnaia. Candia and the East. 


* 17. Campanuloides. Mount Caucasus. Peren. 
Persoon ranks Sp. 16. under the subgenus PeTro- 


MARULA. See Synopsis, i. & 194, 
bulif.. Stigma glo- 


1. Ceruleum. Shady places in Italy and the 
East. Bien. ae 


2. Dien m. Cape of Good Hope... 
3. Tenuifolium. Cape of Good Hope. 
* 4, Angustifolium. Near Fezzan in Morocco. 


£329. Campanuta. Cor. campanulata, fundo clau- 
so valvis staminiferis. Stigma 3-fidum. Caps. in- 
fera, poris lateralibus dehiscens. 


1. Cenisia. Alps of Switzerl. and Cenis. Peren. 
2. pes honky Mountains of Lapland. Peren. 
3. Bellardi. Mountains of Italy.» Peren. 
4. Pulla,  Mts..of Austria and-Stiria, Peren. 
5. Zoysii. Mountains of Carniola. Peren. 
6. Gracilis.. New Zealand, New. Caledonia, and 
New Holland.. 
7. Glauca. Japan.  Peren. : 
8. Grandiflora. Siberia and Tartary. Peren. 
9..Tetraphylla.. Japan. 
10. Triphylla. Japan. Peren. 
11. Verticillata.. In Dauria. Peren. 
12, Rotundifolia. England. and_ other. pasts of 
Europe. Bien. Peren.. - 
13. Linifolia: Mountains of Lapland, Switzer- 
land, Dauphiny, Austria, Bohemia. Peren. 
14. Pubescens. Rocks in the wood of Bohemia. 
Peren. : 
15. Linarioides. Buenos A yresand Monte Video.. 
16. Carpathica. South of Hungary,,and Carpa- 
thian mountains. Peren.. 
17. Lobelioides. Madeira. Ann.. - 
18..Porosa, Cape of Good Hope. A species 
of Samolus; according to Brown. ~ 
19. Undulata. Cape of Good Hope. 
20. Linearis.. Cape of Good Hope. 


* 
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21. Sessiljflora. Cape of Good Hope. 


Class V. 
Pentandria. 


—\— 


22. Patula. England, Sweden, &c. | Bien. ; 

23. Rapunculus. Engl. Switzer. Fran. &c. Bien. 

24. Unidentata. Cape of Good Hope. 

25. Fasciculata. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

26. Persicifolia. Roughpartsof the N.of Ear. Per. 

27. Pyramidalis, About Idria and in Carniola. 
Bien. 

28. Americana. Pennsylvania. Ann. 

29. Nitida. North-America. Peren. 4 
30. Lilifolia: Scotland, England, Siberia and 
Tartary. Peren. ; 

81: Ensifolia. Voleanic Mt. in Bourbon. Shrub. 
32. Rhomboidea. Mts. of Switzerl.and Italy. Per. 
33. Latifolia. England, Switzerland, and Swe- 

den. Peren. 
34. Urticifolia. Germany and Bohemia. Peren. 
35. Stylosa. Siberia. Peren. 
36. Rapunculoides. Scotland, England, Swit- 
wetted} France, and Austria. Peren. 
87. Bononiensis. Bologna and Carniola. Peren. 
38. Vesula. Italy foot of Mount Veésulus. Peren. 


‘39. Ptarmicefolia. Armenia. 


40. Graminifolia. Italy and Mts. of Carniola. Per. 

41. Trachekum. Engl. andother pts. of Eur. Per. 

42. Glomerata. England, France, Austria, 
Sweden. Peren. 


“43. Cervicaria. Switzerl.Germ. and Swed. Bien. 


44. Marginata. Japan, at the way sides. Peren. 

45. Thyrsoidea, Mountains of Switzerland, Har- 
cynia, and Carniola. Bien. 

46. Petrea. Baldo near Tunis. 

47. Adpressa. 51. Cinerea. 

48. Subulata. 52. Peregrina. 

49. Hispidula. Ann. 53. Cernua. 

50. Panjculata. 
Sp. 47—53 from the Cape of Good Hope. 

4. Allionii. Switzer], France, and Italy. Peren. 

55. Punctata.  Siberia.. 

‘56. Medium. Germany and Italy. Bien. 

57. Barbata. Mountains of Austria, Switzerland, 
and Piedmont. Peren. 

58. Spicata. Lower Vallais. Bien. 

59. Strigosa. In the East. 

60. Alpina. Mts. of Scheeberg and Switzerl. Per. 

61. Mollis, Syria, Sicily, Spain. Ann. 

62. Saratilis. Candia. ci 

63, Alliariefolia. In the East. 

64, Sibirica. Siberia and Austria. Bien. 

G5. Tridentata. In the East. Peren. 

G6. Laciniata. In Greece and Mount Libanus. 

67. Stricta. Syria and Palestine. 

68. Aurea. Rocks of Madeira. Shrub. 

69. Fruticosa. Cape of Good Hope. 

70. aiees. ‘South of Europe. Ann. 

71. Hybrida. Engl: Switzerl. and France. Ann. 


72. Prismatocarpus. Cape of Good Hope. Ann. * 


73. Cochlearifolia.. Apennines. Peren. 

74. Limonifolia. Inthe East. Ann. 

75. Pentagonia, Thrace. Ann. 

76. Perfoliata. Virginia. Ann. 

77. Capensis, Cape of Good Hope. Ann. 
78. Procumbens. Cape of Good Hope. 

79. Tenella. Cape of Good Hope. ‘Shrub. 


- * 104, Pelviformis, Candia. 
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80. Elatines, Mts. South of Europe.’ Péren, Cla 
81. 0 don Calabria. Peren. o pte. 
82. Hederacea: England, France, Spain, ‘and 
. Denmark. Peren. a 

‘83, Erinoides. \ Africa. i 

84, Heterophylla. In'the East. Peren. 

85. Erinus, eal , Spain, and S:of France. Ann, 
* 86. Versicolor. Greece. Peren. (And. Rep.396. 
* 87. Azurea. Switzerland. Per. (Bot. Mag. 551. 

* 88. Collina. Caucasus. Peren. ( Bot. Maz. 927. 
* 89. Quadrifida. N. Holland.? Brown’s Prodr. - 
* 90. Saxicola. New Holland. ae 560. 

Porte.) 


* 92. Flexuosa, Mts.of Carolina. fi. p. 109. 
* 93. Filiformis. Conception in 

* 94, Alata. Mount Atlas. (Desfont-) 
* 95. Acuminata, Pennsylv. and Virginia. ( Mich.) 
* 96. Crispa. Armenia. (Lamare 


hk.) 
* Q7. Bicaulis. Pyrennees.. (La P. s 
* 98. Lanuginosa. WTarta @ LE - 


* 91. Divaricata. Mts. of Carolina. ich. Fi. Am. 


* 99. Tomentosa.. In the East. ¢ Encyc. Meth. 
*100. Argentea. Armenia, © i. p. 584. 
* 101. Velutina. Near Tlemsen, Mt. Atlas. ( Desf} 
* 102. Ligulata. Woodsof Hungary. (Kitaib. 
* 103. Ligularis. Alps? 


* 105. Tubulosa. - {| See Lamark, Encyc. 

* 10€ Viole. Siberia? r i. p- 585, 586. 

* 107. Parviflora. In the E. ’ 

* 108. Lyraia. In the East. 

* 109. Interrupta. Cape of Good Hope. 

* 110. Ericoides. * 111. Altiflora. * 112, Plicata. 

*113. Biflora. Peru. (Flor. Perwy.) — 

Persoon ranks Sp. 69, '70, 71, 72,'75, 76, 109— 

113, under the subgenus Lecousra. The 
nneric character of CamPpaNULA, given by it: 
Brown, is—Cal. 5- (raro 4-) fid. Cor, campan. 
5-fida. Fil. basi dilatata. Stig. 3-2-lobum. 
Caps. 3-2-locul. sxpius infera foraminibus late- 
ralibus aperiens nunc apice supero valvato, Pro- 
dromus, p. 560. : 


$342. Lopenia. Cal. 5-fidus, Cor. 1-petala irre- 


gularis. Anth. coherentes. (Stam. connata in 
tubum. Persoon.) Caps. infera 2-seu-3-locularis. 

1. Linearis. Cape of Good Hope. » 

2. Simplex. Cape of Good Hope. Ann. 

3. Pinifolia. 5 of Good Hope. Shrub. 

4. Dortmanna. Lakes in the coldest parts of 

Europe. Peren. 

» Tupa. Peru. Peren. | 

6. Kalmii. ‘Canada and Carolina. Ann. 

7. Paniculata. Ethiopia. 

8. Graminea. Peru. 

9. Grandis.- South America. 

10. 'Cornuta. Cayenne. tb? 

11. sa, Cape of Good Hope. 

12. Columnew.: New Granada. Peren. Shrub. 

13. Arborea. Society Islands. nat? 

14, Bellidifolia. ‘Cape of Good Hope. Ann. 

15. Triquetra.. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. . 

16. Cineria. Cape of Good Hope. Ann, 
_17. Longiflora:- Samaica. Peren.  ~ 

18. Tomentosa: Cape of Good Hope. 

19. Secunda. Cape of Good Hope. 


i 
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* 90. Acuminatd.. Jamaica. Shrub. 
” 91. Stricta. ‘The Antilles, Guadaloupe, and St 


bs PP seg Peren. 


Patula. Cape of Good Hope. 
23. Assurgens. High and cold parts of Jam. Shu. 
24. Cardinalis. Virginia‘and Carolina. Peren: 
.) 25. Ferruginea. America. 
-» 26. Debilis, Cape of Good Hope. Ann. 
27. Siphilitica. Dry parts of Virginia. Peren. 
28. Surinamensis. Surinam. Shrub. 


29. tiles. 
30. Cliffortiana, Virginia and Canada. Ann. 


$7. Erinoides.. Ann. . 40. Thermalis. 
. 88. Anceps. Ann. . 41, Pubescens. Peren. 
Species 36—41. from the Cape of Good Hope. 
. 42. Zelanica. China and India. 
. 48. Lutea: Cape of Good Hope. Ann: 
44. Angulaia. New Zealand. i. 
at Hirsuta. Shrub. * 58. eee 
. Pygmea, a To 59. lunculata. 
: ote Jom ‘olia.. Per: * 60. Irrigua. 
48. ont  *61. Dentata. 
* 40. Unidentaia. Shr. * 62.. Gibbosa. : 
* 50. Bicolor. Ann. | © *.63. Simplicicaulis. - 
~* 51. Alata. \ Peren. * 64. Stricta 


* 52. Gracilis. Ann.  * 65. Heterophylla. 
® 53. Concolor. * 66. Tenuior. © 

* 54. Quadrangularis. — * 67. Parvifolia. 

* 55. Membranacea. * 68. Dioica. 

* 56. Purpurascens. * 69. Scapigera. 

* 57, Fluviatilis.. .*'700H, iformis. 
“71. Pulverulenta,.Chimborazo. © 1? Cavan 
* 72. Andropogon. Quito. as oe 


* 73. GBrdigera. Chili. 
-*'74. Decurrens. Chili. 
* 75. Conglobata. Martinique. | 
.* 76. Hirta. Quito. 
.* 77. Biserrat Peru. 
*78. Mucronaia. Chili. 
©* 79. Persicifolia, New Spain. 
-* 80.:Comosa. New Spain. 
*81. Fenestralis. ; 
* 82. Gigantea. Quito. 
* 83. Acuminata, Jamaica. 
"84. Laciniata. St Domingo. 
* 85. Puberula. Carolina: i Michaux. Fi. 


Cavan. Icones. 


* 86. Crassiuscula. Carolina Amer. ii. p. 
»* 87. Ameena, North America. } 152. 
* 88. Claytoniana. 
* 89.Gruina. New Spain. 
* 90. Campanulata. C. of G. Hope.? See Lam. 
-* 91. Filiformis. Mauritius. Enc. Meth. 
92. Ch ithys. Cape of Good Hope. 
* 93. Breynit. Africa. 
* 94. Serpens._ Mauritius. 
*95, Alsinoides. Cape of Good Hope. 
Species 50—70. from ‘N. Holland and Van Diem. 
Island. See*Brown’s Prodr. p. 562. Persoon 
ranks this genus:under MonADELPHIA,. .. 


£ 
i 


367. Scorrria. Cor. campanulata, 


» 14. Myr 


’ $45. Scmvonas» Cor. 14petala: tubo longitudinaliter Class V- 


fisso, Limbo 5-fido laterali. Drupa infera, 1-sper- Pentandria. 
ma. Nvx 2-locularis.” . f yree 

1. Lobelia. _ East’and West Indies... Shrub. 

2. Koenigii.. East Indies. .Shrub, 

3. Sericea. Savage Island. Shrub. 
Persoon includes in this genus, Goodenia laevigata 

and ramosissima, 

Cal. duplex ;- 


exterior 2-fidus inferus, interior superus integerri- 
mus. Sfigma capitatum. Drupa monosperma. 
1. Americana. SantaCruz and Montserrat. Shr. 


872. Marrmiona. Cor. tubulosa, supera, indivisa. 
Calyx integer. -Drupa nucleo globoso. 


1.. Seabra.. America. Shrub. 


363. Morixpa. Flores ti, mon ali. Stig- 
lathbiane, Doane . 


aggregate. 
1. Umbellata:India. S © 


2. Citrifolia. India. Shrub. 
3. Royoc. Warm parts of America, Shrub. 


349. Psycnorria. Cal. 5-dentatus, coronans. Cor. 


tubulosas» Bacca globosa.. Sem. 2, hemispheric, 
sulcata. 
1. Asiatica. East Indies. | Shrub. 
2. Glabrata. Rocks in the interior of Jam. Shr. 
8. Azillaris. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
4. Laurifolia. Jamaica and Hispaniola. Shrub. 
5. Parviflora.. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
6. Hirsutass Woods inthe S, parts of Jam.. Shr. 
7. Fetens. Mts..in the S. of Jamaica. Shrub. 
8. Citrifolia.\ West Indies. Peren, 

9. Nitida. Banks of rivers in Guiana. Shrub. 
10. Marginata. Woods inthe S.of Jamaica. Shr. 
11. Tenuifolia, Hispaniola. Shrub. 

12. Nervosa.. Jamaica. Shrub. 

13. Carthaginensis.' Carthagena. Shrub. 

stiphyllum. Jamaica. Shrub. 

15. Laxa.. Mountains of Jamaica. Shrub. 

16. Parasitica. Martinique,’ Dominica, Guada- 
loupe, St Christophers, and Montserrat. Shr. 

17. Horizontalis. Hispaniola. Shrub. 

18. Nutans. Chalky parts of Hispaniola. Shrub. 

19. Speciosa. Otaheite. Shrub. 

20. Involucrata.. Jamaica and Guiana. Shrub. 

21. Flexuosa. Barren parts of Cayenne... Shrub. 

22. Racemosa. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 

23. Violacea. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 

24. Brachiatu. igh mts. inthe S. of Jam. Shr. 

25. Grandis. Mts. in the inter. and W. of Jam. Shr. 

26. Patens. High mountains of Jamaica, Shrub. 

27. Uliginosa. Mountains of Jamaica. ‘Peren. 

28. Serpens. East Indies. Peren, 

29. Herbacea. . India. Peren. 

30. Emetica. Given under Lonicera by Persoon. 
yen a 0 ‘ Pl 

31. Cory a. igh mts. of Jamaica. rub. 

32. Fw aac Jametca med Wem, tedine Shrub. 

33. Pedunculata. Woody mts. of Jamaica. Shrub. 

34. Crocea. West Indies. Shrub. 

35. Alpina. - Blue Mountains in Jamaica. Shrub. 

36. Paniculata..Surinam and 8. America. Shrub. 

37. Palicurea. Woods in the West Indies and 
Guiana, Shrub. 

38, Lutea. Guiana. Shrub. 

39. Longiflora. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 


Class V. 
Pentandria. 


em ae 
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*40. Pilosa. * 52. Cymosa. 

* 41. Subtomentosa. * 53. Villosa. 

* 49, Macropoda. * 54. Foveolata. 

* 43. Gracilis. * 55. Mitis. 

* 44, Macrophylla. * 56. Virgata. 

*45, Reticulata. * 57. Trifida. 

* 46, Amethystina. * 58. Repanda. 
*47, Macrobotris. * 59. Hyacinthoides. 
* 48. Thyrsiflora. * 60. Cerulea. 

*49. Obovata. *61. Tinctoria. ' 

* 50. Sulphurea. * 62. Luteo-virescens. 
*51. Alba. * 63. Viridis. 


Sp. 40—63 from Peru, see Flor. Peruv. ii. p. 60, 
&e. Sp. 34, 375 38, 39, 59—63, are ranked by 
Persoon under the subgenus PaLicurta. Cor. 
tubo. basi. hinc gibbo obliquo aut subincurvo. 
Flor. colore utplurimum Intei, passim cerules- 
centes, Synopsis, i. p. 205—208. 

353. Correa. Cor. hypocrateformis. Stam. supra 
tubum. Bacca infera, disperma. Sem. arillata. 
1. Sambucina. Friendly Islands. Shrub. 

2. lina. New Caledonia. | Shrub. 

5. rata. ‘Tanna, Friendly Islands. Shrub. 

4. Arabica, Arabia Felix and Ethiopia. Shrub. 

5.. Triflora. Island: of Otaheite. Shrub. 

6. Gujanensis. Woods of Guiana. Shrub.” 

7. Paniculata. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 

8.. Occidentalis. Warm parts of America: Shrub. 

*9. Mauritiana. Bourbon. (Lamarck, Encyc.) 

* 10.. Racemosa. _ * 15. Foveolata. 

*11. Umbellata. * 16. Longifolia. 

* 122, Ciliata. * 17, Micracarpa. 

* 13. Kerticillata. *18, Acuminata. 

*14. Nitida. *19. Subsessilis. 

Sp. 9—19 from Peru, see Flor. Peruv. ii. p. 64, &c. 


Sp. 8, 18, 19, are ranked. by Persoon under the , 


subgenus Porima. Bacca.1-sperma: Sem. 1 
nempe abortivo. Synopsis, i. p. 208. 
354, Cutoaocea. Cor. infundibuliformis, qualis. 
. Bacca 1-locularis, 2-sperma, infera. 
1, Racemosa. Jamaica and Barbadoes. Shrub. 
.2.. Barbata, Marquesa isles, Society and Friendly 
Islands. Shrub. . ; 
* 3. Brachiata.. Groves of Peru. Flor. Peruv. 
389. Serissa. Cor. infundibulif. fauce ciliata, laci- 
niis limbi. subtrilobis ! Bacca infera 2-sperma. 

1. Fetida. India, China, Cochinchina, Japan. Shr. 
357.. Cepuagtis. Flores.capitati involucrati, Cor. 
. tubulosa. _ Stigma 2 partitum. Bacca’ disperma. 

Receplaculum paleaceum.. 
1. Violacea, Guiana andthe West Indies. Shrub. 
~ 2. Tomentosa. Woods of Guiana and-in the 
island of Trinidad. Shrub. 

3. Punicea. Jamaica. Shrub 

4, Elata. High mts. in the S..of Jamaiea...Shrub. 

5, Agillaris.. St Christophers. Shrub. 


6. Purpurea. Peren. 9. Involucrata. . Shr. 
7. Alba. Sha. 10. Tetrandra. Shr. 
8. Glabra. Shr. 11. Sessiliflora. Shr. , 


12. Muscosa. At riversand‘on mts. Martinig. Shr. 
Sp. 6—11 from Guiana. 


Persoon places under this genus Lonicera bubalina- 


and Psychotria emetica. ; 
$55. VaNncurrtaA. Cal. 5-dentat. Corolle wbusglo- 


basus, fauce pilosa. Stigma 2-lamellatum. Bacca 
infera 4.5-sperma, 
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1, Edulis. China, India. Shrub. 

347. Sovena. Cal. 5-fidus superus. Cor. ha a 
teriformis, tubo longissimo, as pilosa. Sty2. fili- “= 
formis. Stig. trifidum. Baeca unilocularis poly- 
sperma. ; 

12 Longiflora. At rivers in Guiana. Shrub. 

476. Wesera. Contorta. Bacca infera 2-locularis,, 
loculis 1-spermis. Stylus elevatus. _ Stigma clava- 
tum. Cal. 5-fidus. ©” A 

1. Corymbosa. Malabar and Ceylon. Shrub. 
2. Cymosa. East Indies, Shrub. 
3. T'etrandra. East Indies. Shrub. - 

Sp. 1, 2, are given by Persoon under Cupra, a sub- 
genus to Cantuium, Its character is Cupra, 
inormia, stigma elevata. sos i. p. 200. 

477. Garventa. Contorta. Bacca infera, 2-locu- 
laris polysperma. Stylus elevatus, bilobus. Cal. 
laciniis verticalibus. ¥ 

1. Radieans. Japan. Shrub, 

2. Florida. East Indies, Surat, Amboyna, and 
. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 

3. Thunbergia. C. of G. Hope and Manilla. Shr. 

4. Latifolia. Mts. in the East Indies. Shrub. 

5. Clusiefolia, Bahama islands. Shrub, 

6. Gummifera. Ceylon. Shrub 

7. Mussenda. Woods of Carthagena. Shrub. 
. 8. Genipa. South America. See the new ge- - 

nus. Genipa.’ Shrub. 

9. Rothmannia. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
10. Uliginosa.. Boggy parts of India. Shrub. 
11. Armata. Woods of Martinique and Cartha- 

Shrub. 
China near Macao. Shrub. 
13. Dumetorum. East Indies near Madras. Shrub. 
14. Randia. © Jamaica and Martinique. Shrub. 
15. Micranthus. China and. Ceylon. Shrub. 
16. Scandens. China. Shrub. ont 
17.. Multiflora. East Indies. Shrub.. 
* 18. Longiflora. Sierra Leone. Shrubs 

*19. Longzflora. Groves of Peru. (Fl. Peruv.) 

$48. Ucriana. Cal. 5-dentatus superus. Cor. hy- 
pocrateriformis; tubo longissimo, fauce ventricosa 
nuda. Anthere sessiles. Sig. See pilosus. 

Stigma 2-lamillatum. Bacca 2-locularis polysperma. 
gr wore Woods of Guiana. ‘Shrub. 

356. Canepnora. Cal. commun. tubulosus dentatus 
multiflorus. Perianth. 5-seu-6-fida. Cor, campanu- 
lata 5-seu-6 fida. Fruct. inferus 2-spermus. . 

1. Axillaris. Madagascar. 

2. Capitata. Madagascar. Shrubs © ~ 

358. Bertiera. Cor, 5-fida. Stigma 2-lamellatum. 
Bacca 2-locul: polysperma. 

1..Gujanensis. Guiana and Cayenne. Shrub. 

¢ 361. Lonicera. Cor. 1-petala, irregularis. Bacca . 
polysperma, 2-locularis infera. 

1. Caprifolium. England and other parts of 

Europe. Shrub. f 

2. Dioica, or Parviflora of Persoon. North A- 

merica, Shrub. ; 

3. Sempervirens. Virginia and Mexico. Shrub. 

4. Grata. North America. Shrub. 

5. Implexa. Minorca. Shrub. . 

6. Periclymenum. England and other parts of 

Europe. Shrub. we 
7. Japonica,. Ja; Shrub, _ 
8. Nigra. Daphonyh France, Switzerland. Shr. 
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9. Quadrifolia, Shrub. 2: Tetrandra, India! Shrub. Class V. 
“10. Tartarica. Tartary.. Shrub. 3. Glandulosa. Arabia Felix, Shrub. Pentandria- 


Arabia Felix... Shrub, 


eee 


rtary. ’ 
11. Xylosteum. Hedgesin the cold pts.of Eur. Shr. 


12. B ica. Pyrennees and Siberia. Shrub. 
13. Alpigena. Switzerland, Pyrenees, &c. Peren. 
14. Cerulea. Switzerland. . Shrub. 


‘15. Orientalis. Asia Minor. Shrub. 

16, Fleruosa. Japan. Shrub. . 
17. Symphoricarpos. Virginia and Carolina. Shr. 
18. Diervilla, ova Scotia and N.. York. Shrub. 
19. Bubqlina, Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
20. Corymbosa. Peru. Shrub. 

*21. Canescens. Magadore and Mount. Trara, 


"Shrub. (Desfout.) ; 
*22. Racemosa. Virginia and Carolina. 

’ Persoon ranks Sp. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6,.7 under the sub- 
genus Capriroiium; Sp. 8, 10—16,21, under the 
subgenus XyLosTEon ; and Sp, 17, 22, under the 
subgenus SymMpuHoricarpos, See Synop.i. p.213. 

362. Trrosteum. Cor, monopetala, inacuatic Cal. 
tap tadine corollz, Bacca 3-locylaris, 1-sperma, 
infera. “oR 

1. Perfoliatum.. North Ameriga.. Shrub. 

2. Angustifolium. Virginia. Peren. 
_ $. Triflorum.. Madagascar? 

467. Procama, Cal. 5-dentatus superus. Cor. cam- 
panulata 5-fida. Bacca 3-locularia, loculis mono- 
spermis, 


1. Pendula. Canary islands. Shrub. 


. $70. Mussznpa. . Cor. infundibulif.. Stigmata 2. 


Crassiuscula.. Bacca oblonga, infera. Sem. qua- 
drifariam disposita. i 

1. Frondosa,, India. . Shrub. . 

2. Glabra. _ East Indies. ‘Shrub. 
*3. Pubescens. China. Shrub. 

860. Scuwenkretpra. Jnvolucrum 4-fidum. Cor. 
hypocraterif,, Stigma 5-partitum. Bacea 5-locul. 
polys ave ; ' 

1. Hirta, Jamaica. Shrub. 
2. Cinerea, Hedges in Guiana and Cayenne. Shr. 

. _ 3, Aspera. Banks of rivers in Guiana. Shrub. 
‘The plants of this genus are given by Persoon un- 

der the new genus Sasicea.. 

359. Hamewiia, or Duname ia of Persoon. Cor. 
5-fida, Bacca 5-locularis, infera, -polysperma. 

1, Patens. Hedges in the mts. of Hispaniola. Shr. 

2. Aaillaris. Jamaica and Hispaniola, Peren. 

$C tha, Mountains in the W. parts of 
Jamaica and the Caraccas. Shrub. 

4. Ventricosa. Dry hills of Jamaica. Shrub. 

5? Sessiliflora, or Glabra of Persoon. Woods of 
Guiana. Shrub. 

568. Erirnauis. Cor. 5-partita: laciniis recurvis, 
Cal. urceolatus.. Bacca 10-locularis, infera, 

_ ° 4. Fruticosa. Jamaica and Martinique. Shrub. 

2, Polygama. Society Islands. Shrub. 


Seer. VII. Flowers with Four Petals. 


365. Srroemia. Cor. 4-petala vel nulla, Cal, 4«phyl- 
om Nectar. ligulatum. Bacca corticosa pedicel- 
ata. 
1. Farinosa. Arabia Felix. Shrub, 


‘4. Rotundifolia, 


Sect. VIII. Flowers with five Petals, Inferior. 


442. Hiarecca. Pet. 5. Filam. longissima, persis- 


tentia, spiralia. Bacca l-sperma. Stylus lateralis. 
1. Americana. Brasil, Guiana, andCayenne. Shr. 
2. Triandra. Woods of Jamaica, Prapasists, 
and Martinique. Shrub. 
8. Paniculata. Cayenne. Shrub. 
* 4, Peruviana, Groves of Chinchao. Shr. (F1. 
Peruv.) 
* 5. Rugosa. Porto Rico. (Stam, 3.) Shr. (Per: 
soon. 
$405. Ruamnus.» Cal. tubulosus. Cor. squamz 
stamina munientes calyci inserte, Bacca. 
1, Catharticus. Hedges and watery places in 
Europe. 
2.  Infectorius. Spain, France, Carniola, and 
Italy. 
3. Lycioides. Spain. 
4. Boathrosiing Siberia. 
5. Oleoides. Spain. 
_ 6. Crenulatus. Teneriffe, ; 
7. Saxatilis, Mountains of Baden, Italy, and. 
Switzerland. 
8. Theezans. ~ China. ; 
9. Sarcomphalus. America. 
10. Ferreus. Island of Santa Cruz. 
11. Levigatus. Santa Cruz. — 
12. Tetragonus. Cape of Good Hope. 
13. Polifolius. New Zealand? _ 
14. Valentinus. Mountains of Valentia, Mecca, 
and Palermo. 
15. Cubensis. Coasts of Cuba. wo 
16. Colubrinus, given under Ceanotuus by Per- 
soon, America. 
17. Davuricus. In Dauria. — 
18. Alpinus. Mountains of Switzerland, Carnio- 
la, and Mount Meissner in Hesse. 
19. Pumilus. Mount Baldo and Carniola. 
20. Frangula. Damp groves north of Europe. 
21. Latifolius. Mts of the Azores, St Miguel. 
22. Glandulosus. Madeira and Canary Islands. 
23. Ellipticus, the Ceanothus reclinatus of Per- 
_ . soon, Jamaica and Island of St Bartholemew. 
24. Prinoides. Cape of Good Hope. 
25. Mystacinus. Abyssinia. 
26. Alnifolius. North America? _ 
27. Spherospermus. Temperate parts of Jamaica. 
28. Hybridus. 


29. Alaternus. South of ay 
30. Carpinifolius. Siberia in the mountains of 
Imeretia, 


31, Capensis, Cape of Good Hope. 

82. Circumscissus, East Indies. . 
* 33. Carolinianus. ‘Carolina. _) See. Mi- 
* 34, Minutiflerus. Coasts of Carolina, > chaux, 
* 35, Racemosus. ) Fl. Amer. 
* 36. Cassinoides. St Dominica. 

* 37. Umbellatus. New Spain. (Cavanilles.) 
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* 38. Trinérvis. Island of Luzon near Manilla. 
bea ean u 
* 39, San, Gallicia, near St Jacob. . ( Or- 
tega. 
#40, C “ubensis. Island of Cuba, ( Ortega.) 
Species 1—32. shrubby. 


Under this genus Persoon ranks the Zizyphus vo- 
lubilis of Willd. as-a species. of the subgenus 
OrnopziA; and he also places here the genus 
Zizypuus of Willd. as a subgenus. The Fizy. 
phus paliurus is likewise given asa species of a 
third subgenus Patiurus. In the genus Rham- 
nus the plants have 1 style, in Zizyphus 2, in 
*Paliurus 8, and in Oenoplia, the flowers are dice- 
cious, Synopsis, i. p. 240. 

412. Cranornus. Petala 5, saccata  fornicata. 

Bacca sicca, 3-locularis, S-sperma. 

1. Americanus. Virginia and Carolina. Shrub. 
2. Macrocarpus ew Spain. Shrub. 
3. Asiaticus.  Geylaae Shrub. 
4. Africanus. Ethiopia. Shrub. 
5. Capsularis. Island of Otaheite. Shrub. 
*6. Microphyllus. North America. Shrub. See 
Michaux, Amer. i. p. 155. 


*'7, Globulosus. New Holland. Shrub. See 
Labillard. Nov. Holl. ‘ E 61 
* 8, Granulosus. Groves of Peru. 
© 9, Pubescens. © Groves’ of the } 58°21". Pe- 
Pi" a ruv. i. p. 5. 
423. CeLastrus. Cor. 5-petala, patens. Caps. 
S-angularis, 3-locularis. Sem. calyptrata. 
1. Lucidus. 18. Crenatus. Mar- 
2. Microphyllus. quesa Islands South 
3. Bullatus. Virginia. Sea. 
4. Laurinus. / 19. Dilatatus, Japan, 
5. Rostratus. 20. Myriifolius, Vir- 
6. Undulatus. Bour- ginia. 
bon. 21, Maytenus. Chili. 
7. Octogonus. Peru. 22. Tetragonus. 
3. Filiformis. Cape of 23. Articulatus. Japan. 
Good Hope, 24, Alatus. Japan. 
~-9. Scandens. Canada. 25. Linearis. 
10. Paniculatus.. East 26. Integrifolius. 
Indies. 27. Emarginatus. E. 
11. Procumbens. Indies. | 
12. Acuminatus. 28. Phyllacanthus. Se- 
13. Cassinoides. Canary negal. 
islands. 29. Buxifolius. 
14. Striatus. Japan. 30. Pyracanthus. 
15. Cernuus. $1. Rotundifolius. 
16. Undatus. 32. Parviflorus. Ara- 
17, a Arabia Fe- bia Felix. 
x 


* 34. Verticillatus, Groves of Cuchero. > Peruv. 
*35. Confertus. Groves of Peru. iii. p..8. 
* 36. Multiflorus, Africa? (Lamarck, Encyc.) 
Species 1+-32 shrubby. Species 1, 2, 4, 5, 11, 
12, 15, 16, 22, 25, 26, 31, from the Cape. Spe- 
cies 29, 30 from Ethiopia. 
$424. Evonymus. Cor. 5-petala. Caps. 5-gona, 3- 
locularis, 3.valvis, colorata.. Sem. calyptrata. 
1. Tobira. Japan. 
2. Japonicus. — 


* $3.-Macrocarpus. Groves of Munna. fps Flor. 
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A cere. J. and other 1 he of Europe. 
otis of Carniola 

os Tacha, tits, Silesia, Bohemia, Avetria, south 

of Hungary, Styria, and Switzerland. 

6. Atropurpureus. North America, 
_ 7. Americanus. i! io 
All shrubby. 
429. tein Flores. cat. Bas Stam. calyci in- 
- serta. . Pe ema acca 5-sperma corticata.. 
llosum.. 
Shrub. 


panic 
1. Radiata. Cage of ‘Good. Hope. 
2. Glutinosa, Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
454, Euparga. Cal.-5-phyllus. Cor. ee 
Bacca exsucca polysperma. 
1. Amoena. New Holland. - 
440. Bituarprera. Peiela quingue, Sliohie-e 
nis alterna, a nullum. Stigma simplex. 
ea supera polysperma. 

1, Scand uo New Holland. Shrub. + 
*2, Mutabilis. New South Wales. Shrub. 
414, Ruyscum. €al. 5-ph aes Cor. or. Spa Te- 

flexa. Stylus 0. Bacca 
1. Clusiefolia. Woods in Porte inten interior of Marti- 
nique, on the trunks of trees, Shrub. 
2. Surubea. Woods of Guiana, on the banks of 
the river Gallion. Shrub. 
453. Vitis. Petalaapice cohirentia, emarcida. Bags 
ca aly se eat “i ia eh 
1. Vinefera. In the temperate $ of all the 
Pee dv of the pg Sirub. : 
2. Palmata. Virginia. Shrub. 
3. Indica, East and West Indies. Shrubs 
4. Flecuosa. Japan. Shrub.” 
5. Labrusca.. North America. » Shrub. 
6. Vulpina. Virginia. Shrub. of 
7. Heterophylla. Japan. Shrub, 
8.. Laciniosa. ‘Shrub. 
9. Hederacea. Canada. ‘Shrub. : 
10. Heptaphylla. East Indies. Shrubs. 
11. Pinnata, Shrub. ~~ 
12. Arborea. Carolina, Virginia... Shrub. 
439. Escattonta, the. Stereoxylon of the Flor. Pe 


ruv. Bacca bilocularis; polysperma. \ Cal. cingeng. 
- fructum. Stigma capitatum. 
1. Myrtilloides. New Granada. Shrub. 
2. Serrata. South America at the Straits of 
Magellan. Shrub. 
* 3. Corymbosa. Peru. 


*4, Virgata. Mountains and wet woods of Peru.. 

*5. Resinosa. Cold hills of Peru. 

*6. Rubra. Mts. of Chili, in the fissures of rocks. 

*'7, Revoluta. Near Conception. 

* 8. Pulverulenta. Woods of Chili. 

*9.-Pendula. Groves of Peru.: 

In the Flor. Peruv. P. 66, the following addition 
is made to the generic character of EscaLonia.. 
Caps. 2-loeul. calyce coronata, basi rimis 2-4« 

- dehiscens. Recept..2 in singulo loco. Disse- 
me interruptum. See Persoon’s Synop- 
Me Pio Cor. 5- Drupa reniformis.. 

441. Manerrera. Cor. 
1. Indica. India. ‘Seah 
Shrub. 


2. pr eg Island of Mauritius. 
g.. Aaillaris. India. © Shrub. 


7 
: 


Leet. fee 


tere 


r 


_- “S41. Sinensis.. China? ( 


> 


406. Zazypnus. . Cal. tubulosus. Cor. squame 
stamina pt aby calyci a nuce 
mono-yel digperma. , =. 

a a China and Ceylon. 
2. Kolubilis. Carolina. Given by Persoon un- 
der the subgenus. CENopLia. 
8. Paliurus. Spain, south of France, Italy, 
. ., Carniola, and Mount Caucasus. 
4, Lolus. Tunis. / 
5: Napeca. Ceylon. 
6. Jujuba,_ India.. 
ts us. Weserts in the East Indies. 
7 a ia. Ceylon, 
9. Vulgaris. South of Europe.. 
10. Spina Christi,. Ethiopia and Palestine. 
marc.) 

“12. Ignaneus. Antilles and Curagoa. 

*13. Mauritiana, Mauritius. (Lamark.) 

* 14, Rolundifolius. Ceylon. .(Lamarchk.)  - 
_ * 15, Angulatus. (Lamarck, ; 

oT We Perweianus. Peru. ( Lamarck.) 

pecies 1—10 shrubby.. 
‘See Ruamnus. 
404. Scurepera. Cal. 6-partit. Cor. 5-petala. 
_ Nect. margo germen cingens staminiferum. Drupa 
sicea ; nuce semibiloculari. 
» 1. Albens. Ceylon and Coromandel. Shrub. 
The genus Schrebera of. Persoon, given in the 
s Dranpara, is different from this genus. 
rsoon gives the species Albens under Exxo- 
DENDRUM: ; 
Miudanonrenge™: Cor. 5-petala. Drupa ovata, 
nuce ri. 
1, Orientale. . Shrub. 
2.. Argan. Barbary, between the rivers .Tan- 
sif and Suz. Shrub. : 
* 3. Ausirale. New-South Walés. Shrub. 
430. Watkera. Cal. 5 partitus inferus. Cor. 5- 
petala. Drup@w 5 monosperme. Nuces reniformes. 
1. Serrata, East Indies.. Shrub. 

» 451. Corynocarrus. Cal. 5-phyll.inferus. Cor. 
| Sapetala. Neat. 5 pacobioreea cum. petalis alter- 

»» snantia basi glandulifera. Nuz 1-sperma clavata. 

1. Levigata, New Zealand.. Shrud. 
435. Hummouptia. Cal. 4-partitus. Petala 5. Le- 

-. «gumen oblongum compressum. 

; 1. Laurifolia. i ’ Shrubs 
425. Pinocarpus.. Cal. 5-phyllus. Cor. 5-petala. 
Stamina sub germine inserta.. Capsule 5-basi coa- 

lite 1 sperma elastice. Seming arillata. 

Le Racemosus,. Mts. of Montserrat. ..Sirud. 

‘436. Cepreta.. Cal. marcescens. Cor. 5-petala in- 


fundibuliformis, basi ad.4 receptaculo adnata. Caps. . 


lignosa, 5-locularis, 5.valvis.. Sem. deorsum.imbri- 
- » €ata, ala membranacea. . 
ves» 1. Odorata.. South America.. Shrub. 
-»A37. Catopenprum. Cal. 5-partitus. Cor, 5-peta- 
ets aE Nect. 5-phyllum,. Caps. 5-locularis 5-angu- 
era se 
; 1, Capense.. Cape-of Good Hope. Shrub. 
pepitiebanenie. she penraes of Persoon. Cal... 5- 
us. Cor. 5-petala. Stigma capitatum. Capsu- 
» fa baccata, tet lace Tecceae ' pe 
1, Aculeata, . East Indies. Shrub. 
2. Inermis. Island of Bourbon? Shrub. 
VOL. JV. PART I. 
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420. PotYcanptA. Petala 5, rotundata. Stigma lo- 
batum. Caps. 5-locul. 5-valy, Sem. arillata. 


1. Madagascarensis. Madagascar, Shrub. 
431. Pivrosrorum. Cal. deciduus.. Petala 5 con- 
niventia in tubum. Caps, 2-5 valvis, 2-5 locularis. 


Sem, tecta pulpa. 


1. Coriaceum. Canary islands. Shrub. : 
*2; Tobira. China. Shrub. This is the Evo- 


nymus tobira of Willdenow. 
*3. Undulatum. — Canary Isles. 
Wales.. \Shrub: 
417..Burrnerta. Cor. 5-petala. 
lum. Filamenta apice nectarii inserta. 
cocca, muricata. 
1. Scabra. » South America. . Shrub. 
2. Tereticaulis. Peru.. Shrub... 
8. Microphylla. America. Shrub. 
4.. Ovata. Perv. Shrub. 
5.. Herbacea.. Lima. Shrub. 
6. Cordata. Top of Mts. in India. 

P 7. Catalpefolia. Caraccas. Shrub. 
8. monies Warm parts’ of See Flair. Perwv. 

*9. Firsuia. Andes. ofl a Cra 

418. Ayenta. Petala 5 in stellulam connata. Nect. 
verceolus pistillum tegens, staminiferum. | Caps. 
quinque-locularis. 

1. Pusilla. Jamaica, Cumana, and Peru... Ann. 
2. Levigata. Jamaica. Shrub, 

3. Tomentosa... Cumana, 

4. Magna. Cumana.. Peren.. 

See or. Peruv. iii..p.11. Hoc et: antecedens 
genus,” says Persoon, ‘ potius ad eorum fami- 
liam, ad’ Ma/vaceam in classem Monadelphiam 
transportanda.”” Synopsis. i. p. 263. 

419. Guura. Cal. campanulatus deciduus. Petala 
5 inferne adglutinata columne germinis.. Filamen- 
i apici columnz inserta.. Germen. columnz insi- 

ns. 
1. Benghas. Java. 

This genus might perhaps be arranged: under th 
class GYNANDRIA. 

426. Diosma. Cor. 5-petala. Nectarta 5 supra 
germen. Caps. 3 seu 5, coalite.. Semina, calyp- 
trata. ; 

1. Oppositifolia. 


New. South 


Nectar, 5-phyl- 
Caps. 5- 


Penn. — 


18. Marginata, 


2. Oblusuta. * 19. Lanceolata. 
3: Linearis.. 20. Pubescens. 
4, Virgata. . 21. Latifolia. 
5. Alba. 22. Crenata. 

6. Hirsuta. . 23. Tetragona. . 
7.. Rubra. 24. Uniflora. 
8. Pectinata. 25. Rugosa, 

9. Ericoides. 26. .Ovata. 

10. Hispidas 27. Barbigera. , 
11. Ciliata. 28. Pulchella. 


12. Bifurea. - 29. ~Betulina. 


13. Bifida. 80. Orbicularis. 
14. Capitata. . * 3). Hirta. 

15. Villosa. * 32. Cerefolium. . 
16. Cupressina. . * 33. Serratifolia. 
17. Imbricata. * 34, Speciosa. 


All shrubby, and from the Cape of Good Hope, 
except Sp. 7, 9, 19, which are from Ethiopia. 
314. SPRENGELIA, or Pormetra of Persoon. Ca’. 
U. 
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Class V. 


Pentandria. 


” 
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5-partit. persistens, Cor. 5-petala. Stam. recep- 
taculo inserta. Anth. connate. Capsula 5-locul, 
5-valvis, dissepimentis e medio valvularum. 

; 1. Incarnata. New Holland. Sfirud. 

427. Hoventa. Cal. 5-partit. Oor. 5-petala. Slig- 

_ mata 8. Caps. 3-locul, 3-valv.; loculis 1-spermis. 

1. Dulcis. Japan. Shrub. 

335. Naucxea. - Cor. infundibulif. Caps. infera, bi- 
locularis, polysperma. Recept. commune globosum 
pilosum. 

' 1. Orientalis. East Indies. Shrub. 

2. Purpurea. East Indics. Shrub. 
8. Parvifolia, Parviflora of Persoon, East In- 
dies. Shrub. 
4. Africana. Guinea. Shrub. 
5. Aculeata, ‘ Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
' 6. Cordifolia. East Indies. Shrub. 

$447. Impatiens. Cal. 2 phyllus. Cor. 5 petala, 
irregularis, nectario cucullato. <Anth, connate. 
Caps. swpera, 5-valvis. 

1. Bifida. Cape of Good Hope. 
2. Chinensis. China. ‘Ann. 
3. Latifolia. India. Ann. 
4. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. 
5: Oppositifolia. Sandy parts of Ceylon. 
6. Fasciculata. Malabar. ‘ 
7. Cornuta. ‘Ceylon. Ann. 
8 India, Ann. 
Carolina. 


. Balsamina. 
9. Biflora. 
10. Triflora. Marshy parts of Ceylon. 
11. Natans. East Indies. 
12. Nolitangere. England, Eur.and Canada. Per. 
. *13, Coccinea, E. Indies, Ann. (Bot. Mag.1256.) 
$446. Vrota. Cal. 5-phyllus. Cor. 5-petala, irregu- 
laris, postice cornuta. Anth. cohxrentes. Caps. 
supera, 3-valvis, 1-locularis. 
: Palmata.’ Virginia. Peren. 
. Pedata. Virginia. Peren. 
. Pinnaia, Siberia and mts. of Europe. Peren. 
. Sagittata. Pennsylvania. Peren. 
. Lanceolata. Canada~and Siberia. Peren. 
Obliqua. Pennsylvania and Virginia. Peren. 
- Cucullata. North America. Peren. 
. Primulifolia. Siberia and Virginia. Peren. 
. Hirta, Engl. and other parts SP arp: Per. 
10. Magellanica. Boggy” parts of Terra del 
Fuego. Peren. 
11, Patustris. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per, 
12. Odorata. Eng].and other parts of Europe. Per. 
13. Canina. Engl. and other parts of Europe. Per, 
14. Montana. Mountains of Lapland, Austria, 
and Germany, and Mount Baldo. Peren. 
15. Mainestariftia. Mountains of Dauphiny 
and Piedmont. Peren. 
16. Cenisia. Mont Cenis. Peren. 
17. Canadensis. Canada. Peren. 
18. Striata. North America.- Peren. 
¥9. Pubescens. North America. Peren. 
. Mirabilis. Groves of Germ. and Sweden. Per. 
21. Biflora. LapI. Austria, Switzerl. Engl. Per. 
. Uniflora. Siberia. Peren. f 
. Decumbens. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
24. Tricolor. Engl. and other parts of Europe. An. 
25. Grandiflora. Mts. of Switzer]. Pyrenees. Per. 
. Zoysit. Mountains of Carinthia, Peren 
27. Calcarata. Pyrenees and the Swiss Alps. Per. 
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Ky hrub * 
Per. 


28. Cornuta, Pyrenees, Peren, 
29. 7s. Cape of Good Hope. 

80. Arborescens. Spain. Shrub, f 
31. Stipulari:. West Indies, St Christoph. 


32. Parviflora. Warm regions of S. Amer. Per. 
33. Enncasperma. titan -Peren, 2 


34. Suffruticosa.. India. Shrub. : 
y 35. Calceolaria. Cumana, Cayei:ne, Martinig. Per, ° 
836. Onpositifolia. Cumana. § en OL 
87. Hybanihus. South America. “Shrub. 
$8. Ipecacuanha. Brasil. _ Shrub. 

$9. Diandra. t 


*40. Cheiranthifolia. Loftiest mts. of the Canaries. 
*41, Lactea, "England. Peren. 4 

*42, Concolor. North Ametica. Peren. 

* 48, Verticillata. South America. Peren. 9”. 
*44, Lutea. Britain. Peren. » 
*45. Rotundifolia. High mts. of Carolina, ( Mich.) 
* 46. Philippica. Isle of Luzon. (Cavanii 

* 47. Pennsylvanica. Penusylvania. ) See Michaux, 
*48. Hastata. Mts. of Carolina, i Flor. Amer. 
*49,. Debilis. Alleghany mountains. }» si, p. 149. 
* 50. Rothomagensis. Near Rouen. Per. ( Thuill. 
* 51. Pumila. Mt. Corie in Dauphiny.. Per. ( Vill. 
* 52. Maculata. (Cavaniiles. ) 

* 53. Rubella. St Carlos. Shrub. wpe ef 

* 54. Capillaris. Tulcahuano, Shrub. (Cavanilles.) 
* 55. 


Glutinosa. Monte Video. omnes : 
* 56. Buxifolia. Madagascar. (Ventenat.) 
* 57. Siricta. St Domingo. Peren. ( Ventenat.) 
Persoon ranks the species $2, 33, 35, 88,43, 55, 
56,57 under the subgenus Tonia. See Synopsis, 
i. p. 256, and Ventenat, Jard. de Mabnaits, p.27. 
459. CLaytonia. Cal. 2-valvis, Cor. 5-petala. Stig 
‘ma $-fidum. Caps. 3-valvis, 1-locularis, 3.sperma. * 
1, Virginica, Virginia. Peren.. 
2. Stbivica. Siberia. Peren, —— . 
3. Perfoliata. North America, Ann. 
*4. Cubensis.. Island of Cuba, near the harbour 
of Batabano. Ann. See Humboldt’s Plant, 
inocl. ‘ Pe a 
* 5. Caroliniana, North America. Peren. . 
457. Roriputa. Cor. 5-petala. Cal. 5-phyllus. 
Caps. 3-valvis. Antherc scrotiformes. 
1. Dentata. Cape of Good Hepe. Shrub. 
433. lrea. Petaia longa, calyci inserta. Caps, 1- 
Shrub. 


locularis, 2-valvis. © 
1. Virginica. Virginia. " 
2. Cyrilla. Wet woods in Carolina, Shrub. 

455. Aieicrras, Cal. 5-fidus. Petala 5. Caps. 
arcuata unilocularis univalyis monosperma. 

1. Majus. Moluccas and New Holland. Shrub. 
°2. Minus. Moluccas. Shrub. 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 534, 

458. Sauvacesia. Cor. 5-petala, fimbriata, Cal. 
5-phyllus. Nect. 5-phyllum, cum petalis alternans. 
Caps. 1-locularis. } pers 

1. Erecta. Domingo, Jamaica, Surinam, and 


Guinea. Ann. 
( Aubert.) 


*2. Nutans. Madagascar. : 
407. Ventitaco. Cal. tubulosus.. Cor. squame 
stamirfa munientes calyci inserte. Samara apice 
alata monosperma. s ; 
_1. Maderaspatana. Mts. and coasts of India. Shr. 
* 2. Denti . India near Samulcotta. (Willd. 
_ N. A. Ber.) 


‘\ 


bus petalorum inserta. Sem. so- 
wp see eae br 
1 flora. . 
2. Paleacea, Shrub. 


8. Ciliata, 


BY Bruwia. Flores aggre ti, Filamenta ungui- 
2-tidum. 
*9. Deusta. 


3. Lanuginosa. Shr. *10. Mierophylla. 
4. Verticillata, Shr. “11, Lava. 

. 5. Abrotanoides. Shr. — * 12. Alopecuroides. 
: 6. Superba. Shrub. *13. Levis. 
f 
> 
G 


| 
| 


Tah joides. 
p- 1, 3, 5, 8, from Ethiopia ; the rest from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 5 


, 
"a 
fs 
~ 
C 


Seer. TX. Flowers with Jive Petals, Superior. 


so 

_ $445. Rives. Petala 5, et Stamina calyci inserta. 

Stylus 2-tidus. Bacca polysperma infera. 

| 4. Rubrum, Britain and north of Sweden. Shr. 

Y. 2. Petreum. England, mountains of Carinthia, 
Styria, Silesia, and Bohemia. Shrub. ° 

8. Procumbens. Marshes of Danria. Shrub. 

4. Glandulosum, or prostratum. North America 
in the island of Newfoundland. Shrub. 

5. Alpinum. England, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Siberia. Shrud. 

6. Fragrans. Siberia, in the mts. of Mongolia, at 
the summits, where there is no wood. Shrub. 

7. Triste.’ Siberia. Shrub. ) 

8. Nigrum. England, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Siberia. Shrub. . 


Shrub. 
10. Diacantha. Stony parts of Dauria. 
_ © 41, Saxatile. Siberia, in the granite mountains of 
‘Songaria. Shrub. 
12, inatum. Germany and Switzerl. )Shrub. 
13. Grossularia. Engl. and other parts of Eu- 


b. 
ispa. England and other parts of Eu- 
‘> rope. Shrud. 
15. Oxyacanthoides. Canada. Shrub. 
16. Cynosbatt. Canada. Shrub. 
*17. Spicatum. England. Shrub. a var. of Sp. 2? 


*18. Trifidum. Quebec and at Hud-) Michaux, 
4 © son’s Bay. Vr Amer. 
*19. Rigens. R. Mistassins, Canada. ) i. p. 110. 
#20. nae Groves of Peruv. See Flor 
~ Andes. / fe 
» * 21. Albifolium. Groves of Munna. Bet a: 
*22. Punctatum. Hills of Chilie Be 
- *23, Albinerwiwm. R. Mistassins, Canada.? Mich. 
*24. Recurvatum. Near Hudson’s Bay. { Fl. Am. 
*25. Viscosum. Peru. Fl. er. iii. 
* 26. Cuneifolium. Peruv. Alps. 13. 


* 27. Rotundifolium. High mts. of Carol Mich. 
‘* 28. Hirtellum, AtR.Sagneyin N. Amer. + Fl. Am. 
* 29. Gracile. Mountains of Tenassee. ‘p- 111. 
“Persoon ranks the Sp. 10—16, and 27—29, under 
the subgenus Grossuraria. .Synopsis, i. p. 252. 
$452. Hepera. Petala 5, oblonga. Bacea 5-sper- 

“ma, calyce cincta. : 

1. Helix. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Shr. 
2. Pendula. High mts. on the W. of Jamaica. Shr. 
"3. Nutans. Blue mts. in the S. of Jamaica, Shr. 


~ 
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4. Terebinthinacea. Woods and groves, islandof Class V. 
tandria- 


© » 9. Floridum, or Pennsylvanicum. Begeyients. 


866. Conocarpus. 


Ceylon, Shrub. , 
444. PLECTRONIA. 
Bacca 2-sperma, ivfera. 
1. Ventosa, or corymbosa of Persoon. 
Good Hope Shrub. 
443. Srrumpria. Cal. 5-dentatus superus. Cor. 5- 
petala. Anth. coherentes. Bacca monosperma. 
1, Maritima., Curacgoa, rocky parts on the 
coast. Shrub. 
409. Puytica. , Perianthium 5-partitum, turbina- 
‘tum. Petala nulla, Squam@ 5 stamina munientes. 
Caps. tricocca, infera. 


Cape of 


1. Ericoides. 12. Dioica. 

2. Lanceolata. ~ 13. Busifolia. 

8. Bicolor. 14, Spicata. 

4, Capitata, or pubes- _ 15. Callosa. 
cens. 16. Paniculata. 

5. Eriophorus. 17. Imbricata, 

6. Plumosa. 18. Racemosa. 

7. Villosa. 19. Parviflora. 

8. Imberbis. * 20. Rosmarinifolia. 

9. Stipularis. * 21. Trichotoma. 

10. Pinifolia. * 22. Axillaris. 


11. Cordata. * 23. Myrtifolia. 

All shrubby ; and all from the Cape except species 
1, 6, 13, from Ethiopia. The duration of spe- 
cies 20—28, and the places where they were 
found are unknown. 

410. Carropetus. Cor. pentapetala calycis mar- 

ini inserta. Bacca infera sieca 5-locularis annu- 
ta. j 
1. Serratus. New Zealand. 

448. Gronovia. Petala 5 et stamina calyci campa- 

nulato inserta. Dacca sicca, monosperma infera. 
1. Scandens. Vera Cruz. Peren. 
+ 328. Jasionz. Involucr,10-fidum. Cal. 5-partit. 
Cor. 5-petala regularis. Anther@ basi coberentes. 
. Caps. infera bilocularis polysperma. 
1. Montana. Engl. and other parts of Europe. 
Peren. 

343. Cypuia. Cal. ‘quinguefidus. Petala 5 linearea 
supera. Filam. pilosa coherentia, Anth. libere. 
Stigma cernuum gibbosum. 

1. Volubilis. 

2. Digitata. 5. Incisa. 

3. Bulbosa. Peren. 5. Phyteuma, 
All from the Cape of Good Hope. 

450..Arcopuyiium. Cal. 5-fid. superus. Cor. 5- 
petala. Nectar. pyramidale quinquangulare longi- 
tudine corollz. Caps. $-locul. polysperma. 

1. Nitidum. New Caledonia. Shrub, 

827. Liaurrootia. Cal. 5-phyllus, Cor. 5-peta- 
la fundo clauso valvis staminiferis. Stigma 3-5-fi- 
dum. Caps. 3-5-locularis, 3-5-valvis seminifera. 

1. Oxycoccoides. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
2. Subulatas Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 

456. Lacorcra. Involucrwm universale et partiale. 
Petula 2-fida. Sem. solitaria infera. 

1. Cuminoides. Candia, Lemnos, Lybia and 
” Galatia. “Ann, 

Cor. 5-petala, aut nulla. Sem. 

huda, solitaria infera. Flores aggregati, 

1. Erecta, Coasts of Jamaica, ae and 
Brasil. Shrub. 


4. Cardamines. 
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Peni 


Petala 5-calycis fauci inserta, ~~ 


' 
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Class V. 2. Procimbens. Sea coasts of Cuba. Shrub. ‘l. Brachiatum. East Indies. | Ann. 
Pentandria. — §, Racemosa. Caribbec Isles. (Stam. 10.) Shr. 2. Sanguinolentum. India. Peren. | -F 
—— 3. Lanatum. India. Bien. aes 
Sect. X. Flowers Incomplete, Inferior, . © 4 Javanicum. East Indies, Shrabeess 
5. Verticillatum. Ragland and other faites of 
462. Acuyrantues. Cal. 5-phyllus. ‘Cor. 0. ‘Stig- - Europe. Peren. «| 
ma 2fidum, Sem. solitaria, 6. Aristatum. Canary Sddnde:ry Bisa: F 
1. Argentea. SicilyandCape of G. Hope. Per. “7.‘Canariense. "Teneriffe. Shrub. . 
2. Aspera. Ceylon and Jamaica. Shrub. 8. Cymosum. Montpellier, Portugal. Ann. 
3. Lappacea. India. Shrub. 9. Paronychia. Spain, Narbonne. ~Peren. 
4. Echinata. India. Shrub. - 10. Capitatum. Narbonne, ge oe ed East. 
5. Muricata. Egypt and Arabia. Ann. Peren. Peren. ; 
6. Patula. East Indies, Shrub. 11. Divaricatum. Canaries: iin. 
7. Prostrata. India. Peren. 12. Benghalense. E. Ind. Bengal, Jivay ~ gel Aes 
8. Sarmentosa. East Indies. Shrub. - 13. Arabicum. » Arabia. 
9. Prostrata. East Indies. 14, Achyrantha. Buenos Ayres. Perea.’ 
‘ 10. Polygonoides. Arabia Felix and India. 15. Frutescens. Dry parts of ‘Lima. Shrub. 
11. Allissima. Mountains of Jamaica. Shrub. 16. Polygonoides. Sea shores of America, _ 
12. Nivea. Canary Isles. Shrub. 17. Sicoideum. Sea coasts of sreweey now in 
13. Stellata. Guinea. -Shrub. ‘Spain. Peren. 
14. Corymbosa. Ceylon. Shrub. 18. Sessile. East Indies. Aen 
15. Tenuifolia. Sierra Leone. ‘19. Alsinefolium. Spain. 
16. Dichotoma. Virginia. *.20. Echinatum. South of Franies) Portugal, and 
*17, Porrigens. Shrub. Barbary. 
* 18. Halimifolia. Near Lima, and ‘the Antilles. * 21. Italicum. Italy, sas near Marseilles. Sven: 
Peren. (Lamarck. * 23, Narbonnense. Near Narbonne, 
* 19, Amaranthoides. Java and the Moluccas, * 24, Maritimum. Near Aix. pier: 
Shrub. (Lamarck.) * 25. Lugdunense. Peren. 


% 20. Ciliata, East Indies. Shrub. (Lamarck.) — * 26. Serpyllifolium. Near Grenoble,. Cay, &e. 
‘Persoon ranks under this genus, Sp. 1,2, 3, 12, 17, * 27. Niveum. SS. of France, and in Spain. « 


18, of Hlecebrum, and Sp. 10 of Celosia. * 28. Subulatwm. India. ~ 

464. Curnonia. Cal. 5- ibartbaa: Cor. 0. Styl. fili- — °™ 29, Striatum. ‘ oe one Bot. v. p. 
formis. Stigmata 2 reflexa. Caps. umbilicata 1- * 30. Dichotomum k 
-locularis monosperma. _ * 81. Linearifolium. : 

1. Diffusa. Cape of Good Hope. 466. Giaux. Cal. 1 phyliae Cor. 0. Caps. 1- 
Persoon ranks this plant under Sausora. -locularisy 5-valvis, 5-sperma, 

463. CrLosta. Cal. 3-phyllus, corolle 5-petale fa- 1. Maritima. ‘Coasts of Eur..and Amer. Peren. 
-cie. Stam. basi nectario plicato conjuncta. ‘Caps. 411. Commetia. ‘Cor. campanulata plicis 5 squami- 
horizontaliter dehiscens. formibus instructa. Cal. 0. Fructus tunioectus. 

1. Argentea. China, Ann, ; 1. Horrida. Brazil. Shrub. 
2. Albida. East Indies. Ann, *Q. Obcordata. Peru. Shrub. (Vent. Tl. Cels.) 
“3. Margaritacea. Malabar. Ann. ~ * 3, Ephedra. Peru. Shrub. (Vent. Il. Cels. 
4.-Cristala. Asia. Ann. * 4, Serratifolia. Peru, Shrub. Sie Il. Cels. ) 
5. Comosa. East Indies. - 
6. Paniculdta. Jamaica. Ann. 
7. Nitida. West Indies. Secr. XI. Flowers Incomplete, Gauenen. 
8. Coccinea. India. Ann. i 
9. Castrensis. India, Ann. $469. Tuesium. Cal. 1-phyllus, cui stamina inser- 
10. Monsoniw. East Indies. Given under Achy- ta. Nusx infera monosperma. 
ranthes by Persoon. Ann. 1. Linophyllum. England, mountains of Europe 
11. Corymbosa. East Indies. Peren. - and in the East. Peren. q 
12. Caudata. Arabia Felix. 2. Alpinum, Mountains of. Italy, Sweden, Ger- 4 
13, Trigyna. Senegal. Ann. many, and Siberia. Ann. 
14. Virgata. Shrub. 8. Humile. Near Tunis. Ann. 
15. Polygonoides, Malabar. Peren. _ &, Lineatum. 12. Fragile. 
16. Baccata, India. 5. Squarrosum. 13. Sea 
17. Gnaphaloides, Monte Video. 6. Frisea. 14. Paniculatum. 
18. Nodiflora. Ceylon. 7. Funale, 15. Amplexicaule. 
*19, Elongata. Spreapel in Schrad. Bot. Journ. _ . 8, Spicatum. =~ 16. Triflorum. - 
1800, p. 196. 9. Capitatum. Mi orbioides.. 
*20. Glauca. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 10. Strictum. 18. ‘ 
Sp. 20 may perhaps form a distinct genus. 11. Umbellatum, 19. Spinosum. 


‘lus, cartilagineus. Cor.Q. Stigma simplex. Caps. Berlin. 


t 465. Intecenrum, or Paronycnta. Cal. 5-phyl- *20. Ebracteatum. Pastures near bn Hayne — 
$-valvis monosperma, * 21, Ramosum. In the Palatinate. 
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Vv. 29, Australe. N. Holland and Van Diemen’s Is- 


460. Hericonta. 


land. ~ 


ee) 


peer 
9 oe y ang all from oa Cape ex- 
: ies 9 from Ethiopia, and species 11 
a) faa Vieginia and Pennsylvania. 
Mr Brown gives the following reformed character 
of this genus :—** Perianth. tubulosum, infundi- 


bulif. v. hypocraterif. 4-5-fid. persistens, eglan- 


dulosum ; disco epigyno nullo. Stam. singula 
extuts munita fasciculo tenui villorum. Nur 
corticata coronata.’? By this character, all the 
species from the Cape are excluded from The- 
sium. ‘The genuine species are, species 1, 2, 3, 
20, 21, 22. Prodromus, p. 352. 

Spatha universalis partialisque. 
Cal. 0. Cor, 3-petala: Nectario2-phyllo. Caps. 


$-locularis : leculis monospermis. 


461. Srretirzta. 


1. Caribea. Caribbees. Peren. 

2. Bihai. Warm parts of America. Peren. 
_8. Humilis. Caraccas and Guiana. Peren. 

4. Psittacorum. Surinam and Jamaica. Peren, 

5. Hirsuta, South America. Peren, 
*6? Indica. India and the Moluccas. (Lam.) 
Spatha universalis, partialisque. 
Cal. 0. Cor. 3-petala. Nectar, 3-phyllum geni- 
talia invelvens. Caps. 3-locularis: loculis poly- 
spermis. 


1. Regine. * 4, Farinosa. 


2. Augusta. * 5. Angustifolia. 
~* 3. Ovata. “6. Parvifolia. 


All Peren. and from the Cape. 


Orper II. Dieynia. 


Seer. I. Flowers, Monopetalous and Inferior. 


» 494. Srapetra. Contorta. 


Nectar. duplici stelula 


tegente genitalia. 
1, Cilata. 25. Caudata. 
2. Revoluta. 26. Articulata. 
8. Hirsuta. 27. Mammillaris. 
4. Sororia. 28. Pruinosa. 
5. Grandiflora. 29. Ramosa. 
6. Ambigua. $0. Pulla. 
7. Pulvinata. 31. Adscendens. 
8. Asterias. 32. Quadrangula. 
9. Gemmiflora. 33. Incarnata, 
10. Divaricata. 34. Punctata. 
11. Rufa. $5. Geminata. 
~ 12. Acuminata. 86. Decora. 
13. Reclimata, 37. Pulchella. 
14. Elegans. 38. Vetula. 
15. Cespitosa. 39. Verrucosa. 
16. Arida. 40. Irrorata. 
. 47. Parviflora. 41. Mizta. 
18. Subulata, Arabia 42. Variegata. 
Felix, 43. Campanulata, 
19. Concinna. 44. Barbata, 
20. Glandulifera. 45. Venusta: 
21. Pedunculata. 46. Guttala, ~ 
123. Gordons. . « 48. Reticulata, 
24. Pilifera. 49, Clavatas, 
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* 50. Radiata. * 52. Lentiginosa. 
* 51. Picta. ; 
All shrubby, and from the Cape. 


488. Cyyancuum. Contorta. Nectarium cylindri- 


cum, 5-dentatum. 
“1. Viminale. Coasts of Africa and of India. Shr. 
2. Filiforme. Cape of Good Hope, 
3. Crispum. Cape of Good Hope. 
4. Tenellum. New Granada. 
5. Obtusifolium. Cape of Good Hope. 
6. Capense. Cape of Good Hope. 
7. Acutum. Sicily, Spain; and Astracan. Peren. 
8. Planiflorum. , Carthagena. Peren. 
9. Rostratum. 'Trinidad. . 
10. Grandiflorum. Warm pts. of America. Per. 
11. Nigrum. Mexico, Peren. 
12. Racemosum. Carthagena. Peren. 
13. Maritimum. Terra Bomba. Shrub, 
14. Suberosum. Warm parts of America. Shrud. 
15. Carolinense. Carolina. Peren. ‘ 
16. Obliquum. Carolina. Peren. 
17. Hirtwn.. America. Shrub, 
18. Crispiflorum. Jamaica and the isthmus of 
Darien. Shrub. 
19. Prostratum. Mexico. Peren. 
20. Monspeliacum. Coasts of Narbonne and 
Spain. Shrub. 
21. Extensum. East Indies. Shr. See Dania. 
29, Reticulatum. East Indies. Shrub. 
23. Undulatum. Carthagena in the mountain de 
la Popa. - Shrub. 
94. Parviflorum. Mts. of the W. Indies. Shrub. 
25. Erectum. Syria. Shrub. 
* 96, Bicolor. See Andrew’s Repository, 562. 
* 27, Chinense. China. 
* 98. Pedunculatum. New Holland. 
* 929. Floribundum. New Holland. 
* 30. Erubescens. New Holland. 
* 31. Pauciflorum. East Indies. 
* 392, Pilosum.. Cape of Good Hepe. Shrub. 
* 33. Crassifolium. South of Africa, 
. Roseum. Siberia. : 
. Vineetoxicum, Peren, 
. Medium. ; 
. Nigrum. South of Europe. Peren. 


* 38. Sibiricum. Siberia, China. Peren. 
* 39. Eacelsum. Near Tozzer. — (Desfont. 
*40. Tomentosum. East Indies. (Lamarck.) 


*41, Angustifolium. Carolina. (Herb. of Richard.) 
All the. species after 26 are given by Mr Brown 
under this genus, which he has greatly limited. 
He still thinks, however, that it contains the ele- 
ments of several genera, which will. afterwards be 
separated. He supposes that Sp. 7, 20, 27, may 
form one genus; Sp. 28, 29, 30, 31, another ; 
Sp. 32, 33, 36, a third; ‘Sp. 34, a fourth; Sp. 35, 
36, 37, a fifth; and Sp. $8 a sixth. His generic 
character is: ‘‘Asclepiadea. Masse pollinis leves, 
10, pendule. Corona staminea simplex, 5—20- 
loba. Cor. subrotata. Folliculi\eves.’’ Sp. 33 is 
the obtusifolium of Willd, Sp. 34, 35, 37, 38, are 
given by Willdenow under Asclepias. Persoon 
includes under this genus, the subgenera Gono- 
_Lopium and VINcEToxiIcuUM. 
p. 32. and GonoLosus 


See Wern. Trans. 


.. Class V. 
Pentandria, 


—_—_— 
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nitalia, filamenta 5-exserens. 
1. Greca. Syria and Siberia. Shrub. 
2. Secamone, Egypt. Shrub. 
3. Laevigata. Canaries. Shrub. 
4. Angustifolia. Laodicea and Mount Atlas. 
5. Esculenta. Ceylon and Malabar. Peren. 
6. Emetica. East! Indies. See new genus Seca- 
MONE. Peren. 
7. Indica. Ceylon. Shrub. : 
8. Capsularis. Y New Zealand. 
9. Africana. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
10. Tunieaia. ‘Tranquebar. . 
11. Sylvesiris. Woodsof Ceylon and Woendel. Shr. 
fzelia._ Sierra Leone. 
* 13. Mauritania. India. 
* 14, Albicans. East Indies. 
* 15. Cordata. India. 
*16, Parviflora, India. 
*17. Virgata. East Indies, 
On account of Sp. 12, Mr Brown has slightly mo- 


See Poiret, Encycl. 
Bot, v. p. 188. 


dified the character of this genus. See Wern. 
Trans. p. 46. 
491. Hosrza, or Maretta of Persoon. Contorta. 


Cor. rotata. Nectar, stellatum, genitalia tegens. 
Follicult quinquangulares. 
1. Viridiflora. Marshy places of Guiana. Peren. 
489. Apocynum. Contorta. Cor. campanulata. 
Filamenia 5, cum staminibus alterna. 


1. Filiforme. Cape of Good Hope. 

2. Hastatum. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
3. Androsemifolium. © Virginia, Canada. Peren. 
4. Cannalinum. Canada, Virginia.’ Peren. 
5. Hypericifolium. North America. ‘Peren. 
6. Venetum. Islands inthe Adriatic. Peren. 
7. Frutescens. Ceylon. Shrub. 

8. Paniculatum. In the meadows at the river 

Sinemari, in Guiana. Shrud, 

9. Umbellatum. Cayenne. ‘Shrub. 
10. Reticulatum. India. Shrub. 
11. Cordatum. 13. Triflorum. 
12. Lanceolatum 14. Lineare. 


5. Pubescens. Virginia 
. Sebirtcum. 4 . 
. Filiefolium. India. 

*-18, Cotinipoinnn Tayaag SPmathe neae. 

Sp. 1l—14. Shrubby, and from the Cape.. Ac- 
cording to Mr Brown, Sp. 3, 4, 5, 6,15, 16, 
are the only genuine species with which he is 
acquainted. See Wern. Trans. i.p.56. Persoon 
ranks Sp. 7. under the subgenus Qurniveza. 

486. Peneutaria. Contorta. Neciariwm' ambiens 
genitalia cuspidibus 5 sagittatis. Cal. hypocrate- 

riformis, 7 
1. Glabra. 
2. Edulis. 
3. Tomentosa. 
4, Purpurea. 
5. Japonica. 

" 5G ratissima, U See Andrew's Repository, 

7. Minor. pp- 184, 185, — 

Bp. 1. now forms the new genus VaLi aris; Sp. 2. 
probably belongs to another genus; and Sp. 3, 
“4, may belong to PereuzarrA. See Brown, 
Wern. Trans, 1. 20, The generic character given 


India. 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Arabia. Shrub. 
East Indies and China. Shrud. 
Japan. 


Peren. 
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Class V. AST. Psrrptoca. Contorta. Nectariam ambiens ge- 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 


22. Lactifera. Ceylon. 


23. 


24, 
25. 
26. 


27. 


28. Alexicaca. Ceylon. ? 
29. Asthmatica, Woods of Ceylon. Peren. 


30. Viminalis. Jamaica. 
$1. Arborescens. Cape of Good Hope, Shrub. 


32. Fruticosa. 


33. 


' 34, Davurica. Dauria. Peren. 
35. Setosa! Arabia Felix. Shrub. , See Gom- 
PHOCARPUS. ‘ 
36. Filiformis. Cape of Good Hope, 
37. Verticillata. Virginia. Peren, 
38. Mewicana. Mexico. Bien, 
39. Linaria, Peren. 
40. Rubra. Virginia. 
41, Tuberosa. North America. Peren. 
* 42, Obtusifolia. From Virginia to Ca- } 
*43. Hybrida. Carolina. See Mi- 
* 44, Amplexicaulis, Dry pastures of | chaux, 
Georgia. > Flor. 
* 45. Humistrata. Carolina. Amer. 
* 15, Debilis. Wet parts of Carolina. | i. p.115. 
* 47. Laurifolia. 
#48. Pi 


* 40, Gestion. India. 


* 50. L ia. Woeds ° West! (Mie 
ongt 
c chauz. ) a 


Species rae shrubby, and from the Cape. 

6. Procera. S 

: Genes East Indies. Shrub, a 
i Carnosa. Ghiew 
. Syriaca. 


¥ Purpuraseeus, Carolina.. 
. Variegata. 

. Curassavica, 
. Nivea. 


Persia. Shrub. sake 
Cape of Good Hope. 


Nowe, and. Astracan, Save 

North America. Peren., 
Peren. 
North America. . Peren.~ 
Curagoa. Shrube- 9. 
Virginia, and warm parts a Rass 
rica. Peren. 
Laniflora. Arabia Felix. Shrub. Son 1a 
Parviflora. Carolina and Florida. \Peren. 
Inearnata. Canada and Virginia. Peren. 
Pulchra. North America. Peren . _. 
Citrifolia.. America. Peren. - 
Decumbens, Virginia. Peren. 

Peren. 

Vincetoxicum. Gravelly parts of Eu 
Peren. See CynancuumM. 
Nigra. Hills of Montpellier, 
Feetida, Mexico. _ Peren. 
Convolvulacea. Guinea. Peren. 
Volubilis.. Ceylon. Shrub. 
Peren.. 


moend. 


Peren. 


Peren. 


See GompHocaRPus. 

Cape of Good Hope. \ bac 
See GoMPHOCARPUS. 

Siberica.. Siberia. Peren. 


Lamarck. 


i 


_ 51, Floridana. Florida. ( Lamarck.) 
+ "This genus bas been separated into many new ge- 
by Mr R. Brown, See Wern. Trans. 
| -p. 1. and the new genera at the end of this class. 
~The species 10; 11, 12, 13, 15, 17,18, 19, 20, 
| 21, 87, 38, 39, 40,41, alohg with some unpub- 
lished species in the Bankstan Herbarum, be- 
» long to the genus Ascuepias, of which Mr 
Brown has given’ the following generic charac- 
~ ter: “* Asclepiadea. Masse pollinis leves, 10, 
_pendulx. Corona staminea simplex, 5-phylla : 
Piliolis cucullatis, ¢ fundo exserentibus proces- 
rmem, Cor. reflexa. Fol- 

liculi leves.”? 


493. CenopecrA. Contorta. Folliculi 2 erecti. 
Semina plumosa. Corolle limbus connivens. 


sum aversum 


; 1. Candelabrum. Malabar. Peren. 
| 2. Tuberosa. Uncultivated parts of India. Per. 
+ 8. Bulbosa. Dry groves of India. Peren. 


4. Biflora. Ceylon. Peren. 

5. Juncea, Uncultivated parts of India. Per. 

6. Acuminata. India. Peren. é 

7. Sagittata. Cape of Good Hope.  Peren. 

8. Tenuifloriz. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
See the genus MicroLoma. 

492. Mztopinus. Contorta. Bacea bilocularis po- 
lysperma. Faux corollz coronata. 

1. Scandens. New Caledonia. Shrub; 
$511. Swerrra. Cor. rotata. - co pori ad 
' basin laciniarum corolle. Caps. unilocularis, 2- 

valvis. ; 

1, Perennis. England, Switzerland, Bavaria, 

Silesia; Austria, and France. Peren. 

2. Difformis. Virgiuia. 

3. Decumbens. te Felix. ° 

4. Corniculata, Siberia and Canada. Ann. 

5. Dichotoma. Siberia. Ann. 


6. Tetrapetala. Kamschatka. Ann. 1 
*7. Umbe Andes, Ann. (Flor. Peruv.) 
Persoon ranks species 4, 7, under the subgenus 

CreraTIA. : 


$512. Gentrana. Cor. 1-petala, Caps. 2-valvis, 
l-locularis ; receptaculis 2, longitudinalibus. 
1. Lutea. Mountains of Switzerland, Austria, 
~ the Appenines, the Pyrenees, &c. Peren. 
2. Purpurea. Mountains of Switzerland, Sa- 
"voy, the Pyrenees, and in Norway.  Peren. 
3. Pannonica. The Pyrenees, Tyrol, Bavaria, 
Carinthia, Stiria, Austria, and Bohemia. Per. 
4. Punctata. Switzerland, Austria, Styria, the 
Tyrol, and the Rhetian Alps. Peren. 
5. Campanulata. Mount Garten in Carinthia. 
. 6. Septemfida. Mountains of Persia near the 
_. Caspian Sea, &c. Peren. , 
uc ‘Asclepiadea. Mountains in the south of Han- 
gary, and in Switzerland, Austria, Siberia, 
taly, Spain, &c. Peren: 
8. ete mag. New Zealand, and Van Diemen’s 
- Island. . 
9. Cruciata, Spain, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Austria. Peren. : 
10. Macrophylla. Siberia. Peren, 
Tl. Adscendens. ~ Siberia. Peren. > 
12, Pneumonanthe. England and other parts of 
Europe. . Peren. 
8 
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13. Triflora. . Eastern 

14. Frigida. Tops of 
mountains. Peren, 

15. Algida, Mountains at the R, Jenisey, at Lake 
Baikal, and in Kamschatka. | Peren. 

16. Saxosa. Rocky coast of New Zealand. Per. 

17. Saponaria. Virginia and Pennsylvania. Per. 

18. Oghroleuca, Virginia and Carolina. . Peren. 

19. Villosa. Virginia. Peren, s 

20. Linearis. Valleys of Peunsylvania. Peren. 

21. Quinqueflora. Pieminaia and Carolina, 
Ann 


22. Aurea. Lapland, Norway, and Iceland. An. 

23. Glauca. ‘Tops of mountains in Kamschatka 
and in the island of Bhering. Peren. 

24, Hexaltata. America. Ann. 

25. Acaults, or Grandiflora. Mountains of Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Bavaria, France, Italy, and 
the Pyrenees. Peren.. aii” 

26. Altaica. Top of the Altaian Mountains in 
Siberia, beside the snow. Peren. 

27. Pyrenaica. Pyrenees. ~Peren. , 

28. ae Mountains of England and Ireland, 
Switzerland, Austria, the Pyrenées, the Car- 
pathean Mountains, Tyrol, Lake Baikal. Ann. 

29. Utriculosa. Austria, Carniola, Bavaria, the 
Palatinate, Switzerland, Italy, and France. An. 

30. Bavarica. Mountains of Switzerland, Bava- 
ria, Sweden, and Austria.’ Peren. 

31. Imbricata. Mountains of Switzerland and 
Carinthia. Peren. 

32. Prostrata. Mountains of Salzburg. Peren. 

33. Niwvalis, Benlawers in Scotland, mountains 
of Lapland, Switzerland, Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Ausiria, and the Pyrenees. Ann. 

34. Pumila. Mountains of Austria, Carinthia, 
Tyrol, and Switzerland. Peren. 

35. Aquatica. Siberia, Japan, and China, Ann. 

36. Scilloiies. Azores Isles. 

37. Uniflora. Sudetes Mts. and Bavaria. Ana. 

38. Germanica, or Amarella. Meadows-of Eu- 
rope, Ann. ’ 

39. Amarella, or Lancifolia. England, Sweden, 
and in Bohemia. Ann. 

40. Obtustfolia, Mts. in Bavariaand Sweden. An. * 

41. Uliginosa.. Germany. | Ann. 

42, Pratensis, Russia and Siberia, and Lake 
Baikal. Ann. 7 

43. Campestris.. England, Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, Germany, Italy, and Naples. Ann. 

44. Auriculata, Siberia and Kamschatka, also in 

the islands between Asia and America. Ann. 

45. Tenella. Mts.of Norway, also in Iceland. An. 

46. Glacialis. Tops of the mountains of the Val- 
lais, Carinthia, and Salzburgh. Ann. 

47. Dichotoma, Siberia, at the river Lena, to the 
Eastern Ocean, Ann. 

48. Nana. Carinthia and Selazburgh. Ann. 

49. Carinthiaca. Carinthia and Salzburgh. An, 

50. Suicata. iceland, Ann, 

51. Rotata. Siberia. Ann. 

52. Ciiata. Mis. of Germany, Austria, Carnio- 
la, Switzerland, Spain, and Italy. Peren. 

53. Crinita, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ca- 


sof Siberia, Peren, Class V. 
Carpathian and Surian Pemsandris. 
ain at 


rolina, ~ 


ClassV. 


Pentandria, 


. 
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54. Barbata. Siberia and Mt. Caucasus. Bien, 

55. Detonsa. Norway and Iceland. ai} 

56. Serrata. Pastures: of Nordland and Iceland. 
* 57. Viscosa. Canary Isles. Shrub.) Bot.Mag. 
* 58. Caucasea. Mount Caucasus, Per. § 1038. 

* 59, €atesbai. North America. nc ag (An 
drew’s Rep. 418.) 

*60. Longiflora. Siberia. (Lamarck. 

*61. Amarelloides. Kentucky. (Mie auz.), 

Species 57. is the Exacum viscosim of Willdenow. 

‘(See Brown’s Prodr. p. 450.) 

502. Cressa. Cal. 5-phyllus. Cor. hypocrateri- 
formis. Filam. tubo insidentia, - Caps. 2-valvis, 
I seu 4-sperma. ’ 

l. Cretica. Salt shores of Candia, Rome. 
2. Indica. Salt lakes in India. Ann. 
* 3, Australis. New Holland. (Brown’s Prod. 
“p+ 490.) 
506. Nama. Cal. 5- phyllus. Cor. 5-partita. Caps. 
klecularis 2-valvis. 
1. Jamaicensis.. Stony parts of Jamaica. Ann, 
507. Hyprotra. Cal. 5-phyllus. Cor. rotata. F- 
lamenta basi cordata. Caps. 2-locularis 2-valvis. 
1. Spinosa, South America. Shrub. 
2. Trigyna. Near Vera Cruz in §. Amer. Shr. 
3. Zeylanica. East Indies. Ana. 

* 4, Caroliniana. “Stagnant waters. of Carolina. 


( Michauc. . 
* 5, Urens, Warm parts of Peru. See Fi. 
*6, Crispa. At the river Pozuzo in the | Peruv. 
Andes. iii. p 


* 7, Dichotoma. Near Huanuco in Peru. } 21. 
508. Rocunrortia. Cal. 5-partit. Cor. infundibu- 
lif. fauce aperta. Fructus 2-locul. polyspermus. 

1. Cuneata. Stony mountains of Jamaica. Shr. 
2. Ovata. Stony places in Jamaica. Shrub. - 
513. Dicnonpra.. Cal. 5-partit.. Cor. rotata 5- 
partita. Capsule 2-monosperme. 
1. Repens. -New Granada,..New. Zealand, and 
New Holland. 
2. Sericea, Island of Mauritius. Peren. 
* 3. Carolinensis. Carolina. — (Michaua.) 
See Brown’s. Pxodromus, p. 490: 


Secr. II. Klowers with five Petals, Inferior. 


510. Vevezta. Cor. 5-petalay parva. Cal. filifor- : 


mis 5-dentatus. Caps. I-locularis. .Sem. phurima, 
serie simplici. (Stam. 5-6.) 
1. Rigida. Spain and Barbary. Ann. 
495. Linconta. Pelala 5+ foveolis nectarii basi in- 
sculpta. Caps. seminifera, 2-locularis, 
1. Alopecuroidea. Wet mountains of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Shrub. 
*2. Peruviana. Peru. |’ ( Lamarck.) 
515. Bumatpa. Cal. 5-partit. Cor. 5-petala. Styl- 
Gi villosi. Caps. 2-locul. 2-rostris. 
1. Trifolia. Mountains of Japan. Shrub. 


509. Heucnera. Petala 5. Caps. 2-rostris, 2-lo-. 


locularis. 
1. Americana. Virginia. Peren. 
*2. Villosa, Lower Carolina. (Michauz.) 
501. Ananasis: “Cal. $-phyllus, — Gor. — 
Bacca 1-sperma. Calyce cincta. 
7 


1 Apa. A At the: Caspian Se s0d shout cis 


2. poe tnend shel Peren. ; . = 
3. Foliosa. At the Caspian. Ann. ; 
4. Spinosissima. Alexandria and Persia. . Given. 
te Persoon under Salsola. . 
5. Famariscifolia, Spain. “Shrub, 


Sri the Vier 
Secr. ITI. Flowers Incomplete, | 


$ 500. Sausona. Cal. 5-phy lus. Cor. 0. Caps. 1. 
sperma. Sem. ddabieuiane ; 

1. Kali. _ Coasts of England.and other ‘parts of 
Europe. Ann. of cap 
2. Tr South of, Europe,.. . , 

Sx Riaeecs, North. of Asia... Ann, 
4. Soda. Salt parts in the south of Europe. An. 

. Sativa. South coasts of 3 Spain, Ann,» * 

. Spicata,. Spain. Anns 

Altissima, Italy, Saxony, and Astracan. an. 

. Prigyna,. Spain. Ann, © .- 

Salsa. Astracan. Ann. she iy 
10. Nudiflora. Near Tranquebar on ay sl er. 
ll. Ps Mousses of Spain. Peren.» 
12. Hirsuta. Denmark, sea coasts of oad 

lier. Ayu. 2 
7” Lanifie iflora. Siberia,about Saratechik, y 
ifolia. Saline fields in. Siberia. Ann. 
18 A Paigelotee. Sicily and, sea coasts of Spains 
16. Prostrata... North of Asia, Spain, Austria... 
Switzerland, Siberia. Shrub. 
17. Monandra. Siberia at lake Altan. deme 
18. Vermiculata. Spain, Siberia. Shrub.» 
19. Arbuscula. Desarts of Tartary at the pale: 
lake Inderien. ..Shrub. 
ao Apigiln Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
rrborescens. P Siberia. Shrub, 
§ Fruticosa. Coasts of Englands Frances eniPes 
~ and Persia. Shrub. 
23. Indica, East Indies. Shih 
24, Sedoides. Siberia at Samara. . 


25. Muricata, S..of Euro peyan, es 
Cerna. 


es 


a 


* 26, Caroliniana. Coasts 0 F Carolin 
* 27. Arenaria.. On the Rhine in the S 
* 28, Canescens. 
“99. Camphorosmoides.. Near, Tlem- . 
sen. Shrub. See Desf. 
* 30. Brevifolia. Near-Cafsa. Flor, Atl. 
Hein Moliis. fon Cafsa, . : i, p. 218. 
82. Oppositifolia. Tunis. 
* $8, Verticillata. Near Magadore. | (Schousboe. )3 
* 34, Glauca, Mts. near Kuba. (Biebersicin.) 
*.85, Platyphylla. South America. (Michaus.) , 
* 36. Ausiralis,. New South Wales. Brown’s. | 
*37. Macrophylla. New Holland. Prodr. , 
See Browu’s Pricteoweane p..411.. y 
$497. Curnoropwm, Cal. 5-phyllus,, B-gouns:’ 
Cor, 0. Sem, 1, unticulare, superam, - | 
1. Bonus Henricus. England and other parts - 
of-Europe. Peven. | 
2. Mucronatum, Cape of Good Hope. * 
3. Triandrum. New Zealand. . 
4. Urbicum, Engl. and other parts of Eur, Jn 
5. Atriplicis. China, Ann, 
6. Rubrum. Engl. and.other parts of Evur.. Aun 
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7 7. Guineense.. Guinea. Ann. 
8. Murale, England, Europe, and Algiers, Ann. 
9. Quincas Chili. Ann. ' 
10. Serotirium, England, Spain, France, and Si- 
beria. Ann. 


Hi. Album. Eng. and other parts of Eur. Aan, 


12. Viride. Europe. 
18. Hybridum. Engl. and other partsof Eur. Arvin. 
14. Botrys. Sandy parts south of Europe. Ann. 


' 
; 15. Ambrosioides.. Mexico and Portugal. Ann. 
, 16. Multifidum. Buenos Ayres. Shrub. 
: 17. Anthelminticum. Pennsylvania and Buenos 
\ Ayres. Shrub... 

~ 48. Glaucum. Engl, and otherparteof Eur. Ann. 


19. Vulvaria, or olidum, England and other parts 
of Europe. Ann. 

20. Polyspermum. England and other parts of 
Europe. Ann..- 

21. um: Guinea, Ann 

22. Laterale. Ann. 


23. Scopartum.. Greece, Japan, China, Carnio’ a. . 


Ann. 
24, Maritimum. Engl. and other pts.of Eur. Ann. 
25. Se Siberia near Jaik. 
26. Aristatum. Siberia and Virginia. Ann. 
*27. Acutifolium. England and Switzerland. . Ann. 
*28. Villosum. Ain. 


*29, Triangulare. “33. Australe. 
*30. Erosum. * 34, Carinatum,. 
* 31. Lanceolatum. * 85. Pumilio. 


#32. Ambiguum. - 

‘Sp. 29—35 natives of New Holland and Van Die- 
men’s Island. 

* 36. Ficifolium. England.. Ann, 

* 37. Punctulatum. 

*38. Acuminatum. Siberia. (Willd. N: A. Berol-) 

The character of this genus, as reformed by Mr 
Brown, by whom the last 7 species are given, 
is—* Perianth. 5-partitum, (nunc 3-4-part.) Sta- 


haud mutato tectus. Semen integumento du- 

plici, exteriori crustaceo.’? See Prodr. p. 406. 
$498. Bera. Cal.-5-phyllus. Cor. 0. Sem. reni- 
. forme, intra substantiam baseos calycis.- 

1. Vulgaris. Europe. Bien. 

2. Patula. Madeira. Bien. 

3. Cicla, Portugal at the river Tagus. Bien.: 


* 6. Trigyna. Hungary. Peren. 

$496. Herwiarma. . Bs passicte. Cor..0.. Sta-: 
mina 5, sterilia. Cdps..monosperma. . 

1. Glabra, Eng), and other ae Eur. <Ann. 
2. Hirsuta, Sandy parts of England, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. Ann, 
3. Alpina. Mountains of Dauphiny. Peren. 
4. Fruticosa. Spain. Shrub. 
5. Lenticulata, or Incana. Mountains of Spain, 

\. Montpellier, and the E, — Shrub. 

. 6. Polygonoides. in, . 

503. GompHiEna. Galheuactine, exterior 3-phyl- 
lus : foliolis 2 conniventibus carinatis. Petala 5, 
rudia, villosa. Nectarium cylindricum, 5-dentatum.. 
‘Caps, 1-sperma. Stylus semibifidus. 

wk India. Ann. ‘ 

2. Perennis. Buenos Ayres... Perens 
| $.\Hispida. Malabar. 
VOL IV. PART 4K 


mina totidem vel pauciora. Stylus .2-4-fidus. - 
Utriculus membranaceus, depressus, perianthio . 


4, Maritima.. England, shores of France. Bien. . 
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4. East Indieé. Class 'V- 
5. Vermicularis, Warm parts of Ametica. Per, Pentandriae 
6. Brasiliensis. Brasil. Shrub. ne 
7. Serrata. America. 
8. Interrupta. South of Jamaica, Ann. 
9. Flava. Vera Cruz. 
10. Arborescens. New Granada. Shrub. 
504. Bosea. Cal. 5-phyllus. Cor. 0. Bacca 1- 
sperma. 
1. Yervamora. Canary Isles. Shrub, 
$505. Urmus. Cal. 5-fidus. Cor. 0. 
compresso-membranacea. (Stam. 4 et 8. 
1. Campestris, Eng}.and otherparts of Eur. Shr. 
2. Suberosa. Europe. Shrub. 
3. diiver> or montana. Britain and other parts . 
of Europe. Shrub. 
4. Americana, Virginia. Shrub, 
5. Nemoralis. North America. Shrub. 
6. Pumila. Siberia. Shrub. 
7. Integrifolia. Mts, in the E. Indies. Shrub. . 
* 8. Alata. Virginiaand Low.Carol.] Mich. Flor. . 
*9, Fulva. Alleghany mountains. § Am. p. 173... 
* 10. Chinensis.. China. Shrub. 
499. Microrga. Cal. 5-phyll.patens. Cor. 0... 
Drupa sicca echinata. . 
1. Debilis. Caribbees, Grenada, St Eustachius, - 
and Guadaloupe. Ann, ; 


Samara 


Sect. IV. Flowers with five Petals, Superior, . 
Capsular. 


514, Vautta. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 5-petala, . Caps... 
infera 1-locul. polysperma. ; 
1, Capensis.. Cape of Good Hope. Peren.. 


Secr. V.. Flowers with five Petals, Superior, . 
with two Seeds, Umbellated. . 


1. With an universal and partial Involucrum.. 


516. Puyriis. Stigmata hispida. Cal..2-phyllus, . 
Cor, 5-petala. Sem, 2.: 
1. Nobla. Canary Isles. Shrub.’ . 
$518. Eryneruo.. Flores capitati. Recept. paleaceo, . 
1. Foetidum. Virginia, Jamaica, Mexico, and . 
Surinam. Peren.: 
2. Aquaticum. Virginia. . Peren.:. 
3. Planum. Russia, Poland, Austria. Peren. 
4, Pusillum. Spain and the East. Péren.: 
5. Tricuspidatum. Spain, Sicily, and the E. Bien... 
6, Maritimum. Coasts of Engl.and Eur. Peren. . 
7. Campestre.. England, Germany, France, , 
Spain, and Italy. ens 
8. Amethystinum. Mts. of Styria. Peren.. 
9. Friquetrum. Barren fields kingdom of Tunis, 
10. Alptnum. Mountains of Switzerland, Italy, 
and Carinthia. Peren, 
11, Bourgati., Mountains in the south of France, 
and in Greece. Peren. 
*12, Rostratum, Chili, near. 'Talca-) Cavanilles, . 
huano. Icones, vi. 
* 13. Monocephalum.. Mexico. } p. 34. 
*14. Rigidum. Mts, of France. (Lamarck.) 
*15. Caruleum, West of the Caspian. Peres . 
( Bieberstein, 
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* 16. Ilicifolium.. Barbary and Portugal. .(Ca- 
vgnilles. ) 

* 17. Dicholomum. Hills near Masear. (Desfont.) 

“18. Corniculatum. Portugal. 

*19, Creticum. Candia. 1 i 


See La- 


*920. Glomeratum. In,the East. _. ba 

* 21. Dilatatum. Portugal and Barbary. > >) <7 
* 92, Lateriflorum. Inthe East. Method 
* 23. Virgatum. ‘ 3 5 


* 24, Galioides. Wet parts of Portugal, 
*.25. on Hills of Spain and Barbary. (Des- 
Jont.) abe: 
_* 26. Odoratum. Wet .parts.of Portugal. .\( La- 
marck.) 43 
*97. Serratum. exico. 5 : 
*28, Humile. Quito...” bes homage 
* 29, Subacaule.* New Spain. } “COS: Ve Pe 90+ 
* 30. Ovalifolium. Wet parts of Carolina. (Mi- 
chaux. . . 
*31, Nudicaule. Monte Video. (Lamarck.) 
* 82, Firginianum, Virginia.and Carolina, .(La- 
; marck;) ; . 
* 33. Longifolium. Mexico. (Cavanilles.) 
/* 34, Ebracteatum., Paraguay, Monte Video, and 
Buenos Ayres. (Lamarck. 
£519. Hyprocotyte. Umbella simplex. Involu- 
cro 4-phyllo. Petala integra. Sem. semiorbicu- 
lato-compressa. 
1. Vulgaris. Wet parts of England and Eu- 
‘rope, also/in Jamaica. Peren. 
2. Umbellata. Wet parts of America. 
$. Bonariensis. Buenos Ayres near Monte Vi- 
deo, ' . 
A. Americana. North and South America, also 
in the East Indies. : 
. Hirsuta, Woody mts. of Hispaniola. Peren. 
. Moschata. New Zealand. 
» Asiatica, East Indies. . Peren. , 
. Erecta. Jamaica. 
. Villosa. Cape of Good Hope. 
. Glabrata. Cape of Good Hope. ~ 
. Spananthe. About the Caraccas. Ann. 


12. Ranunculoides. Mexico. 

13. Saniculefolia. Buenos Ayres. 

14, Solandra. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 

Ab. Tridentaia. Cape of Good Hope. 

16. Chinensis. China. é' 

17. Linifolia, Cape of Good Hope. 

18, Virgata, Cape of Good Hope. 
* 19. Noilans. * 20, Tribotrys. 
* 21. Triflora., . Wet pts. of Chili, } 
* 22. Globiflora. _Groves of Peru, 

near Munna. Peren. 
* 28, Gracilis. Peru. Peren. 
* 24, Quingueloba. Groves of Pe- | See Flor. Pe- 
Tu. Ann. Prev. iil. 
* 25. Citriodora. Chili, p. 245. 
* 26. Incrassaia. Shady parts of 
Peru. r 

*27. Acutifolia. Shady parts of 
~ Perts J 
* 28, Sibthorpioides. Mauritius.? Lamarck. 
* 29. Ficarioides, Mauritius. Encye. 


* 30, Repanda, Lower Carolina. (Michauz.) 
*31. Triloba. Cape of Good Hope. 
* 32, Tineata.. Lower Carolina. ( Michaux.) 
* 33, Inundatum. England. (The Sison inunda- 
énm of Willdenow, } 
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Species 15, $1,.ar¢ probably species of AZontuna. 
Species 16, 17, 18, are perhaps not different. 
520. FAL Petala 5, ,ovato-oblonga obtusa. 
. Fructus subglobosus striatus calyce peysistenti co- 
ronatus. Jnvolucrum 3-5-phyllum. Umbella sim- 
wpe aA Aas i mS j 
“ 1. Filamentosa, or Chamitis. ‘Terra del Fuego. 
Peren. oie, ; 
2.. Cespitosa, or Trifurcata. Straits of Magel- 
lan, and the Maclovian Isles, Pere. 
*3, Linavifolia. New South Wales. } Cavanilles, 
* 4. Crassifolia, Mountains of Chili. § Icones. 
~* 5. Corymbosa, Peruvian Alps. 


~ 46. Spinosa. Dry parts of Chili... | See Flor. 
*7. Multifida, Andes. chin Berry. 
* 8. Crenata. Cold hills of Peru. — _{ iii. p. 27. 
*9, Cladorhiza. Coldhillsof Peru. | t. 250. 


* 10. Reniformis.. Shady parts of Peru. 
517. Cussonra.. Pet. 5, irigona. Margo recepta- 
culi dilatatus in calycem 5-dentatum.. Fructus 


compressus didymus angulatus calyce stylisque co- . 


ronatus. 
1. Thyrsiflora, or Thyrsoidea. Cape of Good 
Hope. Shrub. on 
2. Spicata. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub, 


521. SanicuLa. 
Fructus scaber. 
1, Europea, 
Peren. : 
2. Canadensis. Virginia. Peren. . 
8. Marilandica, Maryland and Virginia, Peren. 
#4, Gnidhentfalie. ( Artedia squamata of Pallas. 
See Willd. N. A. Ber.) : 

522. Asrrantia. Involuera partialia lanceolata, pa- 
tentia, equalia, longiora, colorata. ores plurimi 
aby a yeti ' an a 

i. inactis. oody mountains of Carinthia, 
Geansale Croatia, an south of Hungary. 
Pevensey site. : 

2. Major. Mountains of Switzerland, Tuscany, 
Bohemia, and the Pyrenees. -Peren. 

8. Carnioliea. -Carniola.and‘Carinthia, Peren. 

4, Minor. Switzerland and the Pyrenees, -Rer. 

5. Ciliarts. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

*6. Helleborifolia. Mount Caucasus. Peren. 
(Salisb. Parad. 60.) 
*'7. Heteropliylla, Siberia. (Willd. N. A. Ber.) 
$541. Heracteum. Fructus, ellipticus, emargina- 
tus, compressus, striatus, marginatus. _ Cor. diffor- 
mis, inflexo-emarginata. Involucrum caducum. 

1. Sphondylium. England and other parts of 
Europe. Bien. ; 

2. Flavescens, Austria. 


mbelle confertz, subcapitate. 
Flores disci abortientes. © > * 
Groves of England and Europe. 


Peren. 


3. Angustifolium. England and Sweden: Per. 


. Elegans, Austria. Peren, 

. Sibericum. Siberia. Bien. ye 

. Panaces. . Appennines and Siberia. _ Bien. 

. Tuberosum. Sandy hills of Chili. Peren. 

triacum. 

. Alpinum. Mountains of Switzerland. Peren, 
10. 

*11. Lanatum. Canada, (Michaux, Flor. Amer. 

i, p. 166, 


CHrans 


bh ae 
$548. Ornanrue. Flosculi difformes; in disco ses- / 


siles, steriles. Fructus calyce et pistillo corona- 
tus. 
1. Fistulosa. Marshy places of England and 
other parts of Europe. Peren. i) ai 


Mountains of Austria. Peren. — 


Pumilum. Mountains of Dauphiny. Peren. i 


Pent 


es 


pee + gh ition He 
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2 Crocata, Marshy places of England and 
other parts-of: Eutope. Peren. 

"3s Prive Sicily and Apulia. Peren. 

4, Portugal. Bien. 


§. Peucedanifolia. England, the Palatinate, Du- 
chy of Oldenburg, and Switzerland,  Peren. 


ap ter erg mae England, Montpellier, and 
south of Europe. jm my 


ee sas sere . - sete 
8. Tenuifolia. ). Interrupta. 
pen rs 


Species 7—11 from the Cape of Good Hope. 
*12. Virgata. Barbary. (Poiret, En .. 
ate Nodi . Sandy parts of Barbary. ( Schousb.) 

"14, Filiformis.. Cape of Good Hope. 
* 15. Carolinensis. Carolina. (Walter, Fl. Car.) 
$525. Ecurnopnora. Flores laterales masculi ; 
centrali hermapbrodito. Sem. 1, involucello im- 
mersum. 
* 1, Spinosa, England, and coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. Peren, 
2. Tenuifolia,. Coasts of Apulia., Peren. 
528. Caucatis. Cor, radiate ; disci masculz.: Pe- 
tala inflexo emarginata, Fructus. setis hispidus. 
, Involucra integra. % 
_ 1. Grandiflora, South of Europe. Ann. 
2, Daucoides. England, Germany,” Switzer- 
_land, Italy,,and France. Ann. 
3. Latifolia, England, Germany, Switzerland, 
France, and in the East. Ann. 
4, Mauritanica, Barbary. Ann. 


ht 


Barbary on the sea coast. Ann, 
6: Orientalis.. In the East.. Bien. 
_ 7, Africana, or Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. 

8 plophylia. bo land, Germany, Switzer- 

land, and Italy. Bien. Ann. 
9, Platycarpos. South of France and Italy. Ann. 

10. Arvensis, or Infesta of Smith. England, 

- Germany, Switzerland, and France.. Ann. 

11. Anthriscus: England and other parts of Eu- 

‘rope. Bien. 

12. Japonica. Japan. 

13. Nodosa. Engl. Carniola, Italy, France. Ann. 
*14, Humilis. South of France and Barbary. 
*15. Macroc oi von 
29. Arrepia. Involucra pinnatifida... Flosculi dis- 

ci masculi. Fructus squamis hispidus. 

1. Squamata. Mount Lebanus.. Ann. 
£530. Daucus. Cor. subradiate. Flosculi disci a- 
bortivi. Fructus pilis hispidus. 
1, Carota. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Bien. 
* 2. Mauritanicus, Spain, Italy, and Morocco. An. 
3. Lucidus. Italy, Spain, and Morocco. Bien. 
4. Visnaga. Given under Ammi by, Persoon. 
S. of Europe, Morocco, and Lebanon. An. 
5. Gingidium. Montpellier. Ann. Bien. 
6.. Muricatus.. Morocco. Bien. 
*7? Gummifer. South of Europe. ( Lamarck.) 


é 


_ *8. Grandi .. Growing corns) 
of Algiers. 
*9. Parviflorus. Mount Atlas, near 
a» tng Arzean. See Desfont. . 
—~* 10. Aureus. Near Mascor. > Flor. Atlant, 
"11. Crinitus.. Near Mascor. i. -p. 240, 
_ “12. Hispidus. Northern coast of 
Africa. -’ 2 
*13, Glaberrimus. Near Tozzer. | 


-5,. Pumila, or Maritima. South of Europe, and 


*14, Copticus. Egypt. (Lamarck.y 
"18. Scifoline Hills 4 Mascar, / 
* 16. Alatus, Coasts near Lacalle. . ( Pozret.) 

{ 527. Torpyxium. Cor, radiate, omnes herma- 
phrodite. Fructus suborbiculatus,) margine’ cre- 
natus.. Involucra longa, indivisa. : 

1. Syriacum, Syria. Ann. 
2, Oficinale. England, Narbonne, Italy, and 
Sicily. Ann. ; 


8. Peregrinum. In the East:. 
4. dp. Italy. 
5. Maximum, - England, Switzerland, Austria, 


Germany, and India. Ann: 
6. Siifolium. Mountains in Carniola. 


*7, Humile,. Tunis,.near Hammamelif. (Des- 
. ont, : 
ne MB! Abaathifolion In the East. ( Ventenat.) 


540. Laserpitium. Fructus oblongus : angulis mem- 
branaceis, Pet. inflexa, emarginata, patentia. 

1. Latifolium. Dry groves of Europe. Peren. 
2. Libanotis.’ en Peren. 
3. Capense. Cape of Good Hope, 
4, Lrilobum, Mount Gargansss 
5. Aquilegifolium. Austria. 
6. Gallicum.. Peren. 
7, Angustissimum. 


Peren: 
Peren. 
8.: Formosum. Peren. 


Species 6—9 from the south of Europe. 
10. Aureum. In the East. 
11._Prutenicum. . Prussia, Germany and ‘Austria. 


Peren. 
12. Dauricum.. Siberia.and the Alps of Italy. 
Per 


en. ; 
18. Stlaifolium.. Warm parts of Carniola: and 
Austria. Peren. 
14.. Aciphylla. New-Zealand. 
15. Peucedanoides. Mount Baldi, Carniola, and 
Croatia. Peren. 
16. Siler. Austria, Switzerland, France.’ Per, 
17. Archangelica. Carniola and Croatia, Peren. 
18. Chironium. Montpellier. Peren. 
19. Lucidum. Switzerland. Bien. 
20. Ferulaceum. Inthe East. Peren, 
21. Hirsutum. Mountains of France, Switzer- 
land, Savoy, and at Mount Cenis.: Peren. 
22. Scabrum. Spain.» Ann. 
23. Simplex, Mountains of Switzerland, France, 
and Austria. Peren. 
* 24. Triquetrum. Constantinople. Per. (Ventenat.) 
* 25. Thapsioides. Mount Atlas. Peren. 
* 26..Meoides.. Mount Lazor in Algiers. Peren. 
_* 27. Daucoides. Coasts of Barbary. 
* 98. Fontanesit. Near Sbiba. 
* 29. Gummiferum.. Barbary and Portugal. 
* 30. Polygamum. Barbary.  (Poiret.) 
Species 25—30, see Desfont. Flor. Ailant. i. p. 252. 
536. Peucepanum. Fructus ovatus, uttinqgue stria- 
tus, ala cinctus. Jnvolucra brevissima. 
1. Officinale. Englandandsouth of Europe. Per. 


2. Alpestre. 

3. Capillaceum. . Cape of Good Hope. . 

4. Tenuifolium. 

5, Sibiricum. Siberia. Peren. . 

6. 1 ase . Sea coasts of Japani: 

7. Silaus. England, Switzerland, Narbonne, . 
and Germany. Peren. ea 


8, Alsaticum. Alsace, Austria, and the Pala- 
tinate. Peren. 
9, Aureum: Canary Islands, Bien. 
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De sfon t. ) Pentandria. 


9. Angustifolium.: Per. . 


Class V. 


Class. 'V. 
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10. Nedosum, Candia. 
11. Geniculatum. New Zealand 


*12, Arenarium. At Pest in Hungary. 
*13. Italicum, ( Persoon.) 
*14, Serotinum. (Encyc. Bot.) ; 
531. Amur. ‘Involucra pinnatifida. Corolle radia- 
tz: omnes hermaphrodite. *Fruetus levis, 
1. Majus, South of Europe. Ann. 
2. Copticum. E Ann. 
3. Glaucifolium. “France. “Peren. 
4, Deeeen: ‘Pyrenees and Carniola. “Peren. 
‘““* 5, Meoides. Inthe East. (Lamarck.) 
* 6. Divaricatwm, North America. (Walt. Flor. 
Car.) 
* 7. Capillacewm. “Carolina. ‘( Michaux.) 
°$26. Hassereuistia, Cor. lb disci masculz. 
Sem. ambitus geminata, margine crenata, disci so- 
litaria, urceolata, hemisphzrica. Kind 


1. Agyptiaca... Arabia and Egypt. 
2. Cordata, Ann. 
f 533. Coxtum. Involucelia dimidiata, subtriphylla. 
Fructus subglobosus, 5-striatus, utrinque crenatus. 
1. Maculatum. England, and other parts of 
Europe: aye Pe een ‘ 
“2. Rugosum. Cape o ope. 
3: Rigens. ape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
4. Africanum. Africa. Ann. 
* 5. Dichotomum, Near Mascar. (Desfont.) 
524.. Exoacantua. Involucrum spinosum. Invo- 
lucella dimidiata. Flores omnes hermaphroditi e- 
quales. Sem. 2 ovata striata inde plana. 
1. Heterophylla. Near Nazareth. Bien. 
532. Buntum. Cor. uniformis. -Umbella confer- 
ta. Fructus ovati. 
1, Bulbocastanum. England, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and France. Peren. 
2. Majus. France. Peren. 
3. Aromaticum. Candia and Syria. Ann. 
*4, Flecuosum. England. Peren. (A variety 
of species 2. in Persoon. ) 
$535. Aruamanta. Fructus ovato-oblongus, stria- 
tus. Pet. inflexa emarginata. 
1. Libanotis. England, Gemany, and Sweden, 
Peren. 
2. Cervaria, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
and Austria. Peren. 
8. Sibirica. Siberia, Shrub. 
4, Condensata. Siberia. Shrub. 
5. Incana. Siberia. 
6. Oreosolinum, Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. Peren, (Perhaps the same as species 1.) 
7. Sicula. Sicily. Peren. 
8,. Matthioli. Rocky places of Croatia- and 
Carniola. Peren. 
9.. Cretensis. Switzerland, Austria, and’ Car- 
niola, Peren. 
10. Annua. Candia, Ann. 
11. Chinensis, 
£523. Burrzurum. Jnvolucra umbellule majora, 
5-phylla.. Petala involuta. Frwetus*subrotundus, 
compressus, striatus. 
1, Rotundifolium. Engl. and‘Si of Eur, Ann. 
2. Stellatum, Mountains of Switzerland, Ann, 
3. Petraum. 
4. Graminifolium, Mountains of France, Italy, 
Carinthia, Pere. ‘ 
5. Angulosum, Pyrenees-and the Vallais. Per. 
6. Pyrenwicum. Pyrenees, — Aim, 
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7. Longifolium. CTL te Mount 
Jura w Switzerland. Peren. ee ae 
‘8 Falcatum, Germany, Misnia, and’ the Val- 

‘Cavipotion Moline | 
“9 Caricifolium. Mountains of Dauphiny and 
the Valais. Peren. ios 
‘10: Orfontites. Italy and the Vallais. Ann. 
LL. Semicompositum. Spain and Montpellier. Ann. 
12. Rununculoides. Switzer). and Pyrenees, Per, 
‘13. Rigidum. Montpellier. Peren. 
14, Tenuissimum. Engl. Germ. Fran. Italy. Ann. 
‘1S. Baldense. Croatia, Carniola, Mt. Baldo: Per. 
16. Gerardi. France,. Italy, the Palatinate, and 

Austria. Ann. | 
‘17. Junceum. France, Italy, Switzerl) Germ. Ann. 
¥8: Nudum: Cape of Good’ Hope: ' Peren. 
19. Arborescens. Cape of Good’ . Shrub, 
20. Fruticosum. §. of France, and the East. Shr. 
21. Coriaceum, or Gibraltaricum. Spain near Gib- 


raltar. . 
22. Fruticescens. Hills-of Spain. Shrub. 
23. Spinosum, Spain. Shrub. — 


24, Di . Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
*25, Exaltatum, Crimea.  (Bieberstein. 
* 26. artis 9 Dink Tunis. , 
*27. Plantagineum. Atlas near Bongie. [ Fi. Atl. 
*28. Canescens. Near Mogadore.  (' : 

$544. Srum. Fruotus-subovatus, striatus, Involucrum 
polyphyllum. Petala cordata. 

1. Filifolium. Cape of Good Hope. 

2. Latifolium. Eng). and other pts, of Eur. Per. 

3, Angustifolium. England and’ other parts of 
Europe. fos 

4. Nodiflorum. Eng}. and other parts of Euro 

5. Repens. England, Bohemia, and banks of the 
Danube. Peren. 

6. Sisarum. China. Peren, 

7. Rigidius. Virginia. 

8. Japonicum. Japan. 

9. Falcaria. Flanders, Carniola, , Aus. 
tria, Switzerland, Bohemia, Alsace, France, 
and in the East. Peren. \ inp 

10. Grandiflorum. Cape of Good Hope. 

Ti Pocouene Cape OF Good Hope, 

12. Patulum. Cape of Good Hope. 

13. Grecum. Greece. 

14. Deeumbens. Japan. 

15. Siculum, - Sicily. Peren, 

16. Asperum. 17. Hispidum. 18. Villosum. 

Sp. 16—18 from the Cape of Good Hope. 

* 19, Lineare. Wet parts of Canada. Vober 
* 20, Verticillatum. England. ('The Stson vertici 
latum of Smith.) : 
$534. Sexinum. Fructus ovali-oblongus, compresso- 
planus, in medio striatus. Znvolucrum edi cieen. 
Petala cordata, zqualia. 

1. Sylvestre. Yranceand Germany. Peren. 

2. Palustre. Marshes of England and’ north of 
Europe. Peren. f 

3. Austriacum. Mountains of Austria, Italy, and 
France. Peren, 

Bien. 


4. Sibiricum, Srberias Edel 
Germany, Switzerland, Siberia, 
Péren: t P 


5. Carvifolia. 
and: Austria. “ 

6. Chabrai. Inthe groves of Germany, France, 
and Italy. Péren. ean 

7. Seguiert. Italy and Carniola. '' Perens 

8. Monniert. Soutlr ef France. Aran 
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“10. Pee", Denmark. 
©] 1, Appianum. Mountains of Carrara. 

* 19. 

-*13. Oreoselinum. Hills of Auvergne. 

#14, Cervaria. Austria. By 
847. Cuminum. Fructus ovatus, striatus. Umbel- 
ule 4: Frvolucra 4-fida. F 
_ . <1, Cyminum._ Egypt, Ethiopia. Ann. 

939. Fervia. Fructus ovalis, compresso-planus, 
striis utrinque 3. 
1, Communis. South of Europe. Peren. — 

2, Sibirica, Between the Wolga and Jaik in Si- 


8. Glauca, Sicily and Italy. Peren. 
4, Rablensis, Carinthia. Peren. : 
_, 5, Tingitana, Spain and Barbary. Bien, 
6. Ferulago. mee 
i, Orientalis. In the East. 
8. Meoides: (eee en vids ale " 
9. Nodiflora.. South of Euro ‘Istria. Per. 
10. Canadensis. Virginia. Peren 
11. Assa-fetida. Persia. Peren. 
12. Persica. Persia. Peren. 
*13. Sulcata. Hills-of Algiers. Peren. (Desfont.) 
$537. Crirumum. Fructus ovalis, compressus. Flos- 
culi equales. ; 
~ 1. Maritimum. Shores of Engl. and Eur. Shr, 
2, Latifolium. Teneriffe. Bren. - 
*3. Canariense. Near Teneriffe, (Cavanilles.) 
$46, Bunon. Fructus ovatus, striatus, villosus. 


a ales Macedonia and Morocco. Bien. 
2. Galbanum. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
_ 8. Levigatum. Cape of Good Hope. Shrud. 
~ 4. Gummi Shrub. 


. Gui um, sy 
5. Rigidius. Sicily. Shrub. 
, *6. Tortuosum, Tunis near Kerwan. Shr. ( Desf.) 
538..Cacurys. Fructus suboyatus, angulatus, su- 
beroso-corticatus. 
1. ica, . Muddy and barren parts in Si- 
__ beria between the Wolga.and Jaik. —Peren. 
“ @, Eibanotis. Sicily. Peren: 


8. Morisoni, or igata, Spain, South of 
France, and fea Spores j 


4. Sicula. Sicily and Spain. Peren. 
5. Taurica. “‘Taurida and in Siberia. 
6. Cretica. Candia. — Peren. 
7. Panacisfolia. New Castile, Sicily, Italy, and 
_ Barbary. ‘Peren. 
*8. Humilis, , Near Cape Spartel. (‘Schousd.) 
*9. Microcarpos. Between Kuba and Schamachia. 
3 arene. 
*10. Crispa. _ (Persoon-) ; 
£542. Licusticum. Fructus oblongus; 5-sulcatus 
utrinque. Corolle equales. Petalis involutisintegris. 
1. Levisticum. Mountains of Liguria. Peren. 
2. Scoticum. Shores of Britain, Sweden, Canada, 
and Denmark. Peren. : 
3. Aquilegifolium. At Turin. Peren, 
», & Nodiflorum,._ Mountains of France and Italy, 
Giver. by Persoon under Smyrnium. Peren, 
5. Peloponense, .Greece, Carniola, and the Rhe- 
tian Alps. Peren. ‘ 
G, Austriacum. Ytaly, France, Austria, and Si- 
lesian mountains. Peren. 
7. Cornubiense. Cornwallin England: Peren, 


Pe hoa tap Pere n 


' 


Mouth of the R. St Lawrence. 
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10. Peregrinum. Portugal. Bien. 


Class V- 


11. Balearicum,-Balearesislands aid Rome. Bien, Pentandrix. 
aricum 7CN». 


12. Gingidium. Mountains of New Zealand, 
13, Longifolium. Siberia. —Peren. 
* 14. Cicutefolium. Woods of Dauphiny. ( Villars.) 


*15. Actewfolium. Banks of the 

river St Lawrence. » SeeMichaux 
#16. Barbinode. Upper Carolina Fi. Bor. 
#17. Pusillum. Dry pts.of Carolina, | Amer, 
*18? Bulbosum: Near Knoxville. , 


$543. Anoeiica. Fructus subrotundus, angulatus, 


solidus, stylis reflexis, Corolle xquales: petalis 
incurvis. , 
1. Archangelica. Engl. Lapland, Avustria, Bien. 
2. Sylvestris. Engl. andother pts. of Eur. Per. 
3 Hacbulil The Pyrenees, Pevren. 
4. Vertieiliarits. Italy. Peren. 
5. A rea; Canada. Pere. 
6. Lucida. Canada. Bien: 
*7. Friquinata. Canada. (Michauzx:) 
£545. Stson. Fructus ovatus, triatus. Fnvolucra 


sub 4-phylla. 
1. im. England and Carniola. Bien. 
2: Segetum. England and in Switzerland. Béen. 
8. Canadense. North America. Peren. 
4. Ammi. Portugal, Apulia, and Egypt. Ann. 
5. Inundatum. Wet parts of Europe. Ann. 
6: Verticillatum. Scotland, England, Wales, 
France, the Pyrenees. Peren, 
7. Salsum. Siberia. Peren. 
8. Crinitum. Siberiai Perenm: 
*9, Trifoliatum. Upper Canada. Mich. FZ. 
‘©10. Marginatum. Wet pts.of Canada. § Amer.168; 
*11. Sylvaticum, Shady pts. of Portugal. ( Brotero.) 


2. With partial Involucra; none universal, 


¢ 551. ZEruusa. Fnvolucella dimidiata,. $-phylla, 
pendula. Fructus-striatus. 
1. Cynapium. Engl. and other pts.of Eur. Ann. 
2. Bunius, Pyrenees. Bien. Given by Persoon 
under the new genus Meum. 
3. Meum. Mts. of Italy, Spain, Switzerl, Austria. 
4; Fatua. Given by Persoon under the’ new 
us Meum, Peren. - 
$552. Cortanprum. Cor. radiata. Pet. inflexo-emar- 
ginata. Involucr, univers. -phyllum. Involucella 
dimidiata. Fructus sphericus. 
1. Sativum. S. of England-and Italy. Ann. 
2) Testiculatum. Fields in the S; of Eur. Ann. 
£553. Scanpix. Cor. radiata. Fructus subulatus. 
Petala emarginata. Floseili disci. sepius- masculi. 
1. Odorata. Mts, of England, France;Germany, 
Bavaria, Austria, and Switzerland; Péren. 
2. Pecten' Veneris. Engl. and-S, of Eur. Ann, 
8. Chilensis. Chili. 
4... Cerefolium: South-of Europe. Aun. 
5. Anthriscus, Engl, and other pts. of Eur. Ana, 
6; Australis, S. of Frances Italy, Candia, Aun, 
7. Nodosa, Sicily. Ann, 
8: Trichkosperma. Egypt. Anm, 
9. Infesia. Ann; 
10. Gra ra; In the Bast. 
11. Procumbens. Virginia, 
*12, Pinnalifida. . Persia betw. Aimuda\and'The- 
rung: (Venten.) , 
_, See the new genus'Awturisevs; and the following 
genus. . 
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Glass V. $554. Cuarrornyiuum. Znvoluc. reflexum, con- 
Pentandria. “ cavum. Petala inflexo-cordata. Fructus oblongus 
=—y— — levis. ry) 
1. Sylvestre. Engl. and other pts. of Eur, Per. 
2. Padbooan: Germany, Hungary, Switzerland, 
and Norway. Bien. 
3. Aristatum. Japan. 
4, Temulentum, Eng).and other pts. of Eur. Bien. 
-§. Capense.. Cape of Good Hope. 
. 6. Scabrum. Near Jeddo in Japan. 
", Hirsutum, or Palustre. Mountains of Swit- 
zerland, Germany, Austria, Silesia. Peren. 
8. Aromaticum. Lusatia, Misnia, Austria, and 
Silesia. Peren. 
9. Coloratum.  lyria. 
10. Aureum. Germany and Switzerland. Peren, 
11. Arborescens. Virginia. Shrub, 

. Verticillatum. Europe. { Persoon. 

. Glaberrimum. Atlas near Tlemsen. Cr sfont. 

* 14. Claytoni. Alleghany mountains. ( Schema) 
Persoon ranks under this genus Sp. 4, 11, of 

Scanpix, and Sp. 3 of Stsont 

{ 549. PurLtianprium. Flosculé-disci minores. Frruc- 

tus ovatus, lvis ; coronatus perianthio et pistillo. 

1, Aquaticum. Ditches of Engl. and Eur. Bien. 

' 2, Mutellina, Switzerland, Carniola, Austria, 
and Siberia. Peren. 

555. Imperatoria. Fructus. subrotundus, com- 
pressus, medio gibbus, margine cinctus. Petala 
inflexo-emarginata. ‘ 

1. Ostruthium.. West of Scotland, Switzerland, 
Austria, and France.. Peren.. 
$556., Sesetr. Umbelle globose. Involuer. foliolo 
uno alterove. Fructus ovatus, striatus. , 

1, Silifolium. Cape of Good Hope. 

2: Pimpinelloides. South of Europe. — Peren. 
‘3. Montanum. Hills of France and Italy. Per. 
4,, Striatum. Cape of Good Hope. _ 
+, 5. Glaucum. Fran. Austr..and Carniola. 

6, Aristatum. Pyrenees. Bien. 
7. Annuum. Hungary, France, and:Germ. Ann. 
8. Cherophylloides. Cape of Good Hope. 
9. Ammoides. Portugal and Italy. 
10. Tortuosym., South of Europe. Bien. . 
11, Turbith. South of Europe. Peren. 
12. Hippomarathrum. . Austria, Carniola, and 
Germany. Peren. 
13. Pyreneum. Pyrenees.. 
14, Sazxifragum. At Geneva and Germany. Per. 
15, Elatum. France and’ Austria. Peren. 
#16, Leucospermum. At Buda in Hungary. 
$550. Cicuta. Fructus subovatus, sulcatus. 
1. Virosa. Britain and other parts of Eur.. Per. 
2. Bulbifera,- Virginia and Canada. 
3. Maculata.. Watery parts of Virginia. Peren. 


Per. 


3. With no Involucrum, neither universal.nor partial...” 


.559..SmMyrnium. Fructus oblongus, striatus... Pet. 
acuminata, carinata. 

. Perfoliatum. Italy and Candia. Bien: 

. Ligyptiacum. Egypt.. 

. Laterale. Cape Good Hope.. 

. Olusatrum. Britain, Wales, Fran. Spain. Bien: 
. Apiifolium.,. Candia. 

. Aureum. North America. Peren. 

- Integerrimum. Virginia. . Peren. o> 


. Atropurpureum. North America. ( Lamarck.) 
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*9. Cordatum. Woods of Carolinas. (Michaur.) _Class 
¢ 561. Carum. Fructus ovato-oblongus, striatus, Pen 
Involucrum 1+phyllum... Petala_carinata, inflexo- “7 
emarginata. a +> ro) + r 
1. Carvi.: i 2 and N. of Europe, Bien. 
2. Simplex. Siberia. Ate 
557. Tuapsia. Frucius oblongus, membrana cinctug, 
1. Villosa. Spain, Portugal, France. Peren. 
2. Feetida..- Spain. Peren. ~ ve 
8. Asclepium, Italy, and inthe East. Peren; 
4. Garganica. Barbary and Mt. Gargano. Per. 
5. Trifoliata.. Virginia. Pe a i 
* 6? Polygama.. Near Bone. ( Desfont.) 
$558. Pastinaca. Fructus ellipticus, compressos 
planus. . Petala involuta, integra... , 4 
1. Lucida.. South of Europe, Majorca, Minor- 
ea, and Ivica. | Peren. Bien. 


2. Sativa. Europe, in pastures and. rub bishy 
parts. Bren. 
8. Opopanax. Italy and Sicily.. Peren. . 
* 4, Dissecta. In the East. (Ventenat.) mT 


$560. Anetuum. Fructus,suboyatus, compressus: 
striatus. Petala involuta, integra.. 

1. Graveolens. Corn fields of Spain, Portugal, 

and, about Astracan. Ann? é 

2..Segetum.. Portugal. Ann, A 

- 8. Feniculum, England and other parts of Eu- 

rope. Peren. : 

} 564. Acoropium. Fructus ovato-oblongus striatus. 

1, Podagraria. England and other parts of Eu- 


rope. Peren. ’ eS 
£568. Arrum. Fructus ovatus, striatus.. Involucr. 
1-phyllum. Petala qualia. £ swhbere 


1. Petroselinum. Sardinia near springs. Bien. 
2. Graveolens. England and wet parts of Eu- 
rope. Bien. 
{ 562. Pimpinetia.. Fructus ovato-oblongus. Pe- 
tala infera. Stig. subglobosa. Wc “ 
1, Saxifraga. England and other parts of Eu-. 
rope... Peren. RM ; 
2. Nigra. Dry parts of Germany. Peren.. 
3. Magna. England and S. of Europe. Peren. 
4. Dissecta. Germany and Sweden. Peren. 
5. Glauca. Spain and Italy. 
6. Capensis. Cape of Steger 
7. Peregrina, Barren pastures of Italy. Peren. 
8. Anisum. Egypt. Ann. 
9. Dichotoma, Spain. 
10. Dioica. England, France,. Austria, and. 
Switzerland. Peren,  . 
* 11. Lutea. Atlas. (Degen) } 
* 12. Tragium. Dauphiny., i illars.)- 
* 13. Villosa. Barbary. (Schousd.) 
* 14, Bubonoides.. Portugal. (Brotero.). 


Orver III. 
Sect. I. 


TRIGYNIA, . 
Flowers. Superior. . 
$ 567. Vinurnum.. Cal.5-partitus, superus. Cor, 
5-fida.. Bacca 1-sperma. . 
_ 1. Tinus. Portugal, Spain, Italy. Shrub. 
2. Tinoides. . South America. Shrub. 
3. Villosum. Mts. in the S. of Jamaica. . Shiud-. 
4. Scandens. Japan. Shrub. 
5. Nudum. Virginia. Shrub. . 


6. Prunifolium. Virginia and Canada, Shrub. 


+ Davuri Dauria. Shrub, 
a’ a Virginia. Shrub. 


8. Dentatum. 
ot “e Erosum.— Dupe Shrub. : 
11. Lantana, England, south “of Europe, and 
North America. Shrub. 
0912. Tomentosum. Woods of Japan. “Slernb, 
13. Hirtum. Japan, Shrub. Beak 


. Acerifoliuim. Virginia. 
15. Orientale. Shru 
16. Opulus. Engl. and other pts. of peers ‘She. 
. 27. um. J rub, 


18. Macro, me! Japan. Shrubs 
19. Cuspidatum, Japan. Shrub. 000) 
20. Lentago.- Canada. Shrith... 

21. Cassinoides, North America. Shrub, 

22. Nitidum. North America. . Shrub. 

93. Fie, ear Paraguay, Carolina, and Virginia. 


994. D 
* 25. Rugosum. Gana Isles.) 
* 26. Lantanoides. Roc mete in Canada. “Shr. 
: 4 Michauz.) 
¢ 569. Samaucus. Cal. Separtitus, Cor. Befiday’» Bac 
ca 3-sperma, 
1. : Engl. ‘and other pts. of Eur. Per, 
2. Canadensis. Canada. Shrub b, 
3. Nigra, England, Germ. and Japan. Shrub. 
4. einer “Tapa (Perhaps of another ge- 
nus 
5. Racemosa. Mts. inthe S. of Europe. Shrud. 
* 6. Pubescens. Penns. Canad. and Carol. ( Mich.) 
565, Semecarrus. Cal. inferus quinquefidus. Cor. 
5-petala. Nux reniformis receptaculo magno car- 
noso depresso inserta, 


Indies. “Shrub. 
* 2. Latifolium. East Indies. ( Lamarck.) 
. Ruus. Cal. 5-partitus. Pet. 5. Bacca 1- 
‘ma. 
1. Coriaria. South of Europe, Syria, and Pa- 
lestine. Shrubs. 
2. Typhinum. Virginia. Shrub. 
8; Javanicum. China, Shrub. 
4. Glabrum. North America. Shrub, 
5. Elegans, South Carolina. Shrub. 
6. Verniz,. North America, Japan. Shrub.’ 
7. Succedaneum. Japan, China. Shrub. 
8. Semialatum, Near Macao. Shrub. 
9. Copallinum. North America. Shrub. 
10. Alatum. Cape of Good Ho Shrub. 
11. Pauciflorum. . Cape of Good E Hope, Shrub. 
12, Metopium. Psapp Shrub. 

(13, Digitatum. oe of Good Hope. Shrub. 
14, Ciehifons ape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
15. Tridentatum Cape of Good Hope. Shrub, 
16. Radicans, . Virginia and Canada. Shrub. 
17. Toxicodendron. Virginia and Canada. Shrub. 
18, Aromaticum. Carolina. Shrub. : 

19. Swaveolens.. North America. Shrub. 


20. Dentatum, 24. Tomentosum.. 
21. Sinuatum. 25. Villosum.. .- 
22. Cuneifolium. 26. Pubescens, . 
23. Incisum. 27. Viminales . 
Sp. 20—27 shrubby, and from the Spee 
_ 28. Angustifolium. ‘thiopia, Shrub. 
29. Rosmarinifolium. Cape of Good Hope. Shr. 
30. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub, 


A 
31. .. Cape of G. H.and Mekico. Shr. 


Oe NY. 


1. Anacardium. Woody, mountains of the East 
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32. Cotinus. Lombardy, Italy;,foot.of the Ap-_ Class Vv. 
penines, Carniola, Switzerland, Siberia, ahd Petandria: 
Austria. Shrub. See 
33. Alrum, New. Caledoniaw Shrub. 
” 34. Striatum. Groves of Chinchao.. (J. Peruv.) 
*'S5. Fier neat Isle of fia Ortega.) 
* 36. Pumilum. Upper Carolina. ( Michaux.) 


* 37. Albidum. Near Magadore, Si Sohoece) 
* 88. Thezera. Sicily and Barb sfont.) 
* 39. Oxyacanthoides. Africa, Ber ont 


* 40. Cralegiforme. (Cavan, Ann. de Scien. Mea.) 
* 41. Glaucum. * 43, Aiquale.. * 
* 42. Undulatum. * 44, Lanceum. 
Sp. 4244 are probably, from the Cape. 
568. Cis Cal, atet-ty: Pet,.5.. Bacca 3-sperma. 
de Capensis. .. 2. Colpoon. 3. Barbara. 
fe 3 1—§ shrubby, and from the Cape. 
‘aurocenia. Ethiopia. Shrub. 


°F. Ce ava. Africa. Lamarck, 
* 6. Levigata. Cape of G. H. Shr. Encyc. i. 
» * 7, Oleifolia. Cape of G.H. Shr, } p. 652. 


«©. .Xylocarpa... Antilles, Island of St Thomas. 
Shrub. ( Ventenat.) 

574. Reicnenia. Cal...5-partitus, Cor. campanu- 
. lata 5-fida., Caps, 3-locul. circumcissa polysper- 
ma. Sem, receptaculo maximo adherentia. 

‘1. \Palustris.. Woods and banks of rivers, Gui- 
ana. Peren. 

570. Sparuguta. Cal. 5-phyllus.. Pet.5. Cape. $- 
. gona, 3-locularis.. Sem, solitaria. 

1. Simplex... Jamaica. Shrub, | _ 

$ 571. aeaceireee Cal. 5 partitus. Pet. 5. Caps. 
inflate, connate. Nuces 2, globose cum cicatrice. 

1. Oceidentalis. Jamaica. Shrub. 

2. Pinnata, Hee and other Paste of Eur. Shr. 

3, Trifolia. inia. Shrub. 

* 4, Hoeoah ylla. le Groves of the Andes. (FI. Per.) 

$572. Tamanix, Cal. 5-partitus., Pet. 5, Caps. i? 
locul. $-valvis, Sem. coma instructa, 

1. Gallica. England, France, Spain, Italy, Rus- 
sia, about the Caspian Sea, and in Barbary. Shr. 

2. Articulata, East Indies and Arabia... Shrad. 

3. Songarica. Siberia. Shrub. 

4. Germanica: Germany, banks of the Rhine and 
Danube, Asia, mountains of Caucasus, Dauria, 
and about the Caspian Sea. _ Peren. 

* 5. Africana. Coastsof Algiers. Shr. (Desfont.) 


581. Dryprs. Cal. 5-dentatus.., Pet. 5. Caps. cir- 
cumcissa, monosperma. 
1, Spinosa. Barbary, Italy, Istria, Been. 


infundibulif, exterior 
Stig. multifida. 


576. Turnera. Cal. 5-fidus: 
diphyllus. Pet. 5, calyci inserta. 
Caps. 1-locularis, $-valvis. 

1. Ulmifolia. Jamaica, warm pts. of Amer, Bien. 
2. Pumilea. Sandy. dry fields of Jamaica. Ann. 
3. Rupesiris. Wet parts of Guiana. Shrub. 
4. Sidoides. Brasil. Shrub. 

5. Frutescens. Fissures of rocks of Guiana. Shr. 
6. Rugosa. Guiana and Cayenne. Ann, 

7. Cistoides, S. America, Jamaica, Surinam. Ann. 
8. Racemosa. Ann. 

9. Gujanensis. Meadows of Guiana. , Ann. 

575. Saumasia, Cal...5-partitus.. Cor, 6-petala. 
Styl. 0. Caps. 8-local. 3-valv, polysperma, 

1. Racemosa. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 

583. Sarorura. Cal. 5-partitus. Cor, 5-petala. 
ee 1-loculatis, 3-valvis, colorata. 

+ Geattancidnts Virginia and Pennsylvania, dan. 
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Glass'V. 580. Arse. Cal: 5-phyllus. Pet. 5, qualia. Caps. 
Pentandria, ” 4.Jocularis, Suvalvis. 
oe 1, Media. Cultivated parts. of Europe. Ann, 
2. Segetalis. About Paris. Ann. 
3. Mucronata. Switzerland and France. Ann. 
*4. Prostrata. Egypt. 
*5. Viscosa. -Leipsic and Silesia. (Stam. 3.) 
Sp. 1. is a Stellaria; and Persoon ranks Sp. 2, 3, 5, 
under the subgenus SeGeTELLA, and is of opinion 
that this genus should be divided, or rather sup- 
pressed. 
577. Tzvepuium. Cal. 5-phyllus. Pet, 5. recepta- 
culo inserta, Caps. 1-locularis, $-valvis. 
1. Imperati. Provence and Switzerland. Per. 
2. Oppositifolium. Barbary. 
$78. Corniciota. Cal. 5-phyllus. Pet. 5. Sem. 1, 


triquetrum, 


1. Litioralis. England, France, Spain,Germany,, 


Switzerland. Ann. 


2. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope, Ann. 


* 3. Telephiifolia. Near Bonlou in France. Per. 


$84. Porrunacaria. Cal. 2-phyllus.. Petala 5.. 
Sem. 1, alato-triquetrum, : 
1. Afra, Africa. Shrub. 
579. Puarnaceum. Cal. 5-phyllus.. Cor.0. Caps. 
3-locularis, polys a. 
1. Cerviana. Rostok, Russia, Spain, Guinea, 
ae Ann. pa 
2. Lineare, Cape of Good Hope. 
3. Teretifolinm. "ape of Good Hope, Shrub. 
4. Misrophyllum. Cape of Good Hope.. 
5. Marginatum. Cape of Good Hope. 
6. Mollugo. East Indies, Ann. 
7. Glomeratum. Cape of Good Hope. Ann, 
8. Serpyllifolium. Cape of Good Hope. Ann. 
9. Quadrangulare. Cape of Good Hope. Shr. 
10. Incanum. Africa. Shrub, 
11, Albens. Cape of Good Hope, Shrub. 
12. Dichotomum. Cape of Good Hope. Ann, 
13. Distichum. East Indies. 
' 44. Cordifolium. Cape of Good Hope. 
“$15. Sperguloides. India. (Encye. Bol.) 
* 16. Bellidifolium. Jamaica and Guiana. 
573. Xyrornyuia. Cal. 5-part. coloratus. Cor. 0. 
Stig. lacera. Caps. 3-locul. Sem. gemina. 
1. Longifolia, or Ceramica. E. Indies. Shrub. 
2. Latifolia.. Amer. Surinam, and Jamaica. Shr. 
3. Arbuscula, or Speciosa. Jam, (Fil.3.) Shr. 
4. Falcata. Bahama islands, Porto Rico, and 
the island of Santa Cruz. Shrub. 
5. Angustifokia.. Jamaica. (Fil. 8.) Shrub, 
6. Montana.- Jamaica. Shrub. — - 
7. Ramiflora. Siberia. » Shrub. 
8. Linearis.. Jamaica. Shrub. 
‘ Persoon ranks this genus as a subgenus to Ph 


lanthus, under the class Mona@era and order. 


Monadelphia. 
582. Baseria. Cal. 0. Cor. '7-fida, laciniis 2-op- 

positis latioribus, tandem baccata. - Sem. 1. 

1. Rubra. India. Bien. Ann. 
_ 2. Alba. China, Amboyna. Bien. 

8. Lucida. India. Ann. - 

%. Cordifolia. East Indies. 

-5. Vesicaria. Peru. Ann. 


Orpen IV. Terraeynta.. ah’ 
$585. Ponwassra. Cal. S-partitus, (Pets. Neo- 
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taria 5. cordata ciliata apicibus globosis. Caps. 


4-valvis, —. ; 
1. Palustris. .' of England and Eur. Per, = 
* 2. Cavoliniana. Wet parts of Carolina, Peren. 


* 3, Asarifolia. N. America. Peren, 

586. Evotvunus. Cal. 5-phyllus. Cor. 5-fida; ro- 
tata. Caps. 4-locul, Sem. solitaria, : 

1. Nummularius. Jamaica and Barbadoes. Ann,z 

2. Gangeticus. India. 

3. E i . East Indies, Ann, ~ 

4, Alsinoides.. Malabar, Ceylon, N. Holl. Ann... 
5. Hirsutus. East Indies. Ann. 

6. Linifolius. Jamaica, New Holland. Ann. 
7. Sericeus.. Dry parts. of Jamaica. 
* 8, Decumbens. BS Holland, (Brown, p. 489.): 
*9, Villosus. Peruand N. Holl. Per. (Brown. 
and F/. Per.) 

*10. Argenteus, New Holland. or 

*11. Incanus.. Peru. Shrub. (Jl. Per.) 

See Flor. Peruv.iii..p. 30; and the genus Crapo- 
styLes. This genus is ranked by Persoon un- 
der the order ia. The styles are only two. 
in number, but deeply cleft. ie 


' OrvER-V, PenTacynia.. 


Seer. I. Flowers Superior.. 


587. Anauia,. Involucr. umbellule.. Cal. 5-deittar- 
tus, superus. (Cor. 5-petala,. Bacca 5-sperma.. 
1. Arborea, Jamaica... Shrub. 
2. Capitata. Antilles, Jamaica, &c.. Shrub. 
8. Cordata. Japan. Peren.. 
4. Japonica. Japan. . Shrub. 
5. pene oe Ja Shrub. j 
6.. Sciodaphyllum. Blue Mts, Jamaica... Shrubs. 
7. Spinosa. Virginia. Shrudb.. 
8. Chinensis. China. Shrub, 
9. Racemosa. Canada.. Peren. 
10, Nudicaulis.. Virginia and Java. Péren. 
*11. Hispida. . From Quebee to Hudson’s Bay... 
Shrub. (Michauz,) 
* 12. Humilis. New Spain. ..(Cavanilles.) — 

588. Grossoretaztum. Cal. semi-inferus, 5-dentat. 
Cor, 5-petala, petalis ligula adnatainstructis. Bac- 
ca S-sperma, 

1. Glabrum. Guiana. Shrub. - 
2. Tomentosum,. Guiana. Shrub. 


_ Sect. II. Flowers Inferior.’ 
594, Crassuna. Cal. 5-phyllus. Pet. oe Squamee: 


. §.nectarifere ad basin germinis. Caps. 5. 
1. Coccinea, 2 12. —- ; 
2G a 13. Ramosa. 
3. Flava. 14. Mollis. 

4, Pubescens, 15. Fetragona. 
5. Pruinosa. 16, Muricata. 
6. Scabra. 17. Imbricata. . 
7« Corallina.. 18, Obvallata. 
8. Vestita. . = — 
9. Argentea, Obliqua. 
10. fal 21. Spathulata. 
11, Penforaim... 22. Punetata, 


to 
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23. Marginalis. 26. Arboresoens. 
424, ’ . 34 27. Rupestris. 
25. te Wk SHE Sy 
Species 1—27 shrubby, except species 1. peren. ; 
: a from the Cape, but species 1, 10, 15, 19, 
it Ethiopi biog , 

98. Pinata. re 39. Columnaris. | 
29. Spi Siberia. 40. Hemispherica, An. 
30. Retroflexa, Ann... 41. Alooides, Bien. 
$1. Lineolata, Bien. 42. Capitella. Bien. 

$2. Centauroides. “An, » 43. Cotyledonis. 

33. Dichotoma. Ann. 44. Barbata. 
Glomerata. Ann, 45. Ciliata. Peren. 

35. Pulchella. Ann. Ks ate 

36. Strigosa. 47. Sprcata. 

37. Muscosa. Ann. 48, Subulata, Ann. 


38. Pyramidalis. Per. 4 

Species 30—48 from the Cape, except 36, 37, 45, 
from Ethiopia. 

49. Alternifolia. Ethiopia. 

50. Rubens. Southof Europe. Ann. 

51. Cespitosa. Spain. Ann. ° 

52, Minima. Cape of ‘Good Hope. 

53. Moschata, Terra del Fuego. 

54, Verticillaris.. South of Europe. Ann. 


55. Expansa. Ann. 66. Deltoidea. 

56. Dentata. Ann. 67. Orbicularis. 
57. Nudicaulis. Per. 68. Sparsa. ; 
58. Tecta. 69. Diffusa. Ann. 
59. lophora. 70. Prostrata, 

_ 60. ana. 71. Pelluctda. 
61, Turrita: Ann. 778. Odoratissima. 
62. Alpestris. » * 73. Falcata. 

63, iManeinetas * 74. Portulacacea. 
64. Tomentosa. * 75. Perfilata, 

~ 65. Crenulata. * 76. Acutifolia. 
Species 55—76 from the Cape of Good Hope. 


593. Gisexta. Cal. 5-phyllus. “Cor. 0. Caps. 5, 
approximate, subrotunde, 1-sperme. 
1. Pharnacioides. East Indies. Ann: 
$590. Linum. Cal. 5-phyllus. Pet.5. Caps. 5- 
valvis, 10-locularis. . Sem. solitaria. 
1. Usitatissimwnm. England and south of Eu- 
rope. Ann. 
2. Perenne. England and Siberia. Peren. 
3. Viscosum. At Augsburg and Italy, Peren. 
¢ 4, Hirsutum, Austria and Tartary. Peren. 
5. Aquilinum. Mountains of Chili, Peren. 
6. Narbonense, Provence, Switzerland, and 
s Montpellier. For 
. Reflecum. uth of Europe, Peren, 
8. Tenuifolium. France, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many. Peren. - : 
9. Selaginoides. Brasil at Monte Video. Shrub. 
10. Prostratum. Peru. 
11. Gallicum. Montpellier... Ann. 
12. Maritimum. Austria at the warm 
- Baden, Montpellier, and the East. 
- 43. Alpinum. Austrian Alps. Peren. — - 
14, Austriacum, Lower Austria and the Palati- 
nate. Bien, : ; 
« 15. Virginianum. Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
16. Flavum., Austria. Peren. — . 
17. Monopetalum, Woods of Russiaheyond Oc- 


ca. ¢ 
18. Sirictum. Montpellier, Spain, Sicily. Bien. 
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19, Monogynum, New Zealand. Shrub. 

20. Suffruticosum. Valentia. Shrub. 

21. Arboreum, Candia and Italy. Shrub, 

22. Campanulatum. Mountains in Provence; 
Montpellier, and in Russia, 

23. Africanum, Cape of Good Hope, Shrub. 

.24, Aithiopicum. Cape of Good . Shrub. 

25. Wedlomne Clayey meadows of Italy. 

26. Catharlicum. Engl. and N. of Europe. Ann. 

27. Radiola. Inundated parts of Europe. Ann. 

28. Quadrifolium, Ethiopia, 

29. Verlicillatum. Italy. 


S30. Ti m. East Indies, Shrub. 
* 31. Hypericifolium. Mount Caucasus. Peren. 
* 32. Angustifolium, England. Peren. 
* 33. Grandiflorum. Near Mascar. See. Desfont 
* 34. Corymbiferum. Mount Atlas, Flor Viog. 


_ near Majane. i. ps 278 
*35. Tenue. Hills of Algiers. An.) * P*<* 
* 36. Virgatum. Near Hahain Morocco. ( Schousb.) 
* 37. Salsaloides.. Spain. 
* 38, Striatum. America, 
* 39. Setaceum. Portugal. (Brotero.) . 
59%. Anprovanpa.’ Cal. 5-partitus. Pet, 5. Caps. 
5-valvis, 1-locularis, 10-sperma. ; 
1. Vestculosa. Italy, and marshy parts of India. 
+ 592. Drosera.~ Cal. 5-fidus. Pet. 5. Caps. 1- 
locularis: apice 5-valvis. Sem. pluri (Styl 
etiam 6. Fol. pilis.glandulosus obsita, -Persoon.) 
}. Acaulis, Cape of Good Hope 
2. Rotundifolia. Bogs of Englands Europe, and 
_ America. Ana. 
_ 8. Cuneifolia, Cape of Good Hope. 
4. Burmanni, Ceylon-and Cochinchina. 
5. omeh ie Bogs of England and Europe: 
nn, 
6. Capensis, Ethiopia. - 
7. Lusitanica. Porte al. 
8. Cistiflora. Cape ni Good Hope. 
9. Peltata. New Holland. 


“- 


10. Indica. India. : 
*11. Anglica, Engl. Peren. (Smith, Fi. Brit.) 
* 122? Pedata, New Holland. (Persoon.) 


Ranked under the order Hexacynia by Dr Smith. 

595. Manernia. Cal. 5-dentatus. Pet. 5. Nec- 
taria 5 basi connata, obcordata, filamentis. supposi- 
ta. Caps. 5-locularis. 


1. Verticillata, 6. ak 

2. Pinnata. %. Het f 

3. Pulchella, 8. nie 

4. Diffusa, * 9. Odorata. 

5. Incisa. 
All shrubby, and from the Cape. ‘ 
Persoon ranks this genus under MonapgLPHia 

Pentandria. 


596. Commensonia. Cal, monophyllus, corollifer, 
Pet. 5. Nect. 5-partitum. Caps. 5-locularis echi- 


nata.. 
1. Echinata. Society Islands, Shrub. 
$597. Sippacpta. Cal. 10-fidus. . Petala 5, calyci 


inserta. Styli latere germinis. Sem, 6. 
1. Procumbens. Scotland, Lapland, Switzer- 
land, and Siberia, Peren. 
2. Erecta. Siberia. * 
8. Altaica. Siberia, Peren. * 


* 4, Parviflora. Cappadocia, (Willd..4. Soc, Ber.) 
Nt ca ae 2 


- 


Class V. 
Pentandria. 
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Class V. £589. Sraricr. Cal. 1-phyllus, integer, plicatus 
Pentandriae “ gcarjosus. Pet. 5. Sem. 1, superuin. : al 
. l. Armeria.. England, Europe, and North 


America. Peren, 
2. Juniperifolia, or Coespitosa. Sea shores of 
Spain and Portugal. Peren. 
$. Alliacea. Mountains of Spain and Morocco. 
Peren. f 
4. Cephalotes. Algarva. — Peren. 
$. Graminifolia. _Peren. : 
6. Limonium. Coasts of England, Europe, and 
Virginia. Peren. 
7. Gmelini. Siberia, from the Jaik to the An- 
gara. Peren. 
8. Scoparia. : Siberia. Peren. 
9: Latzfolia. Siberia, at the river Don, near 
Asoph, also in the Crimea. Peren. 
10. Olewfolia. Italy and Spain. 
11. Incana. Arabia and Siberia. - Peren. 
12. Auriculefolia.’ Coast of Barbary. Peren. 
13. Cordata. Shores of the Mediterranean. Per. 
14, Scabra. Cape of Good Hope. 
15. Tetragona. Cape of Good Hope. 
16. Reticulata. Malta, Spain, and Siberia. Per; 


17. Echioides.: Montpellier. Bren. 
18. Speciosa. Tartary. Bien. 
19. Tartarica. Tartary. Bien. 


20. Echinus. Greece and deserts of Media. 
21. Flexuosa. Siberia. Peren. 

22. Purpurata. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
23. Longifolia. Cape of Good Hope. 

24. Minuta. At the Mediterranean. Shrub. 
25. Pectinata. Canary Islands. Shrub. 

26. Suffruticosa. Siberia. Shrub. 

27. Monopetala. Sicily. Shrub. 

28, Aaillaris.. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
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29. Cylindrifolia, Arabia and N.of Africa. Shr. 
30. Linifolia. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. ® 
ae or aN am of Dauria. Shrub. 
2. Ferulacea. Barbary, Portugal, and Spain. 
33. Pruinosa. Paleithie:? a Bie 
34. Sinuata. Sicily, Palestine, and Africa. Per.. 
35. Lobata. Africa. pie: , 
86. Spicata.” Persia. 
87. Mucronata. Barbary. Peren. 
* 38. Arenaria. Near Fountainbleau. 
* 39. Eusitanica, “Barbary and Portugal,» _ 
* 40, Fasciculata, Coasts of Portugal. Agetsin ) 
* 41. Globulariwfolia. Near Rone. (Desfont.) 
* 42, Spathulata, Near Lacalle.- 
*43, Acerosa, Galatia. (Willd. N. A. Ber, ?) 
*44,. Agyptiaca. Egypt. hikes 
Perscon ranks Sp. 6—37, and 41—44. under the 
subgenus Limonium. , . 


Decacynta. 


598. ScuerrLera. Cal. 5-dent. euperni’ Pet. 5 
Caps. 8-10 locularis, loculis monospérmis. - 
lL. Digitata. New Zealand: 3 


PoLyGynia. 


£599. Myosurus. Cal. 5-phyllus, basi adnatus. 
Nect. 5, lingulata, petaliformia. Sem. numerosa. 
\. Minimus. England, and other parts of Eu-. 
rope. Ann, ~ 22 
600. Zantuorniza. Cal.0. Pet. 5, Nect. 5 pedi- 
cellata. Caps. 5. monosperma. 
lL Aplifika: New Georgia and Carolina. Shv.. 


NEW GENERA... , Oia 


. New Orper I. Monoeynia. 


Genera, 

“v= I. Epacris. Cal. coloratus, multibracteatus : brac- 
teis coloratis: €or. tubulosa: limbo imberbi. 
Stam. epipetala. Anth.-supra medium peltatis. 
Squamule hypogyne 5.. Caps: placentis columne 

centrali adnatis. (Smith. Labil. R. Brown.) 
1. Purpurascens. New South Wales. Shrub. 

2. Obtusifolia, New South Wales. Shrub. 
II.. Anpersonra. Cal. coloratus, bracteis foliaceis 


2 pluribusve imbricatus. Cor. longitudine calycis :. 


limbi laciniis basi barbatis. Stam. hypogyna: An- 
theris infra medium affixis. Squamule hypogyne 
5 nunc connate. Caps. placentis columnz centra- 
liadnatis. (R. Brown:) ‘ 
1. Sprengelioides. 
* 2. Parvifolia. 5. Depressa: - 
3. Cerulea. 6.. Micrantha. 
All shrubby, and from New Holland. Brown’s 
Prodromus, p. 554. 
HIT. Srypuenra. Cal. bracteis 4, pluribusve. Cor. 
elongato-tubulosa: tubo-intus juxta basin fascicu- 


4, Squarrosa. 


lis 5 villorum ;- limbo laciniis resolutis, barbatis.. 


. Fil. exserta. Drupasubexsucea, putamine osseo, 
 solido, 5-lodulari. - (R.»Brown.) 


See the species in p, 148. , O)  amehiy 
IV. Levucorocon. Cal. bibracteatus.. Cor. infun-- 
dib. limbo patente longitudinaliter barbato. — Fil. 
inclusa. Drupa 2-5-locularis, baccata’vel exsucca,. 
nunc crustacea. (R. Brown.) -° ‘ 


1. US 6 22. Alternifolius. 
. 2. Australis. 23. Distans.  -- 
3. Richei.. 24. Reflexus. 
4, Affinis. _. 25. Glabellus. 
5. Interruptus. 26. Microphyllus. 
6. Ferticillatus. 27. Tamariscinus. 
(E pice 28. Gracilis. 
8. Polystachyus. 29. Striatus.  - 
9. Multiflorus. 80. Nervosus. + 
10. Rubricaulis. 31. Carinatus. - 
11. Villosus. 52. Assimilis. - 
12. Obovatus.. 38. Cucullatus.. 
13. Revolutus. 34, Pendulus. — 
14.. Margarodes. 85. Biflorus. 
15. Sadia, 36. Seliger. 
16. Trichocarpus.. - 87. Acuminatus.. » 
17. Ericoides. pe po or seg 
18. Propinquus. ~ 89. Imbricaius 


19; Virgatus. 
20. Colfinus: 7 


41. Pauciflorus. 
21. Amplexicaulis. 


42.. Leptospermoidés, 
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Deformis. XI. Rermipnyitum, 
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45. ‘Rotudfelius 46. Cor. hypocraterif. calice Class V. 


men’s Island, See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 541. 
V. Ipomopsis. Cal. 5-fidus basi_membranaceus. 
Cor. infundibuliformis, Stig. 3-fidum, Caps. su- 
pera, 3-locularis, 3-valvis. Sem. pauca, angulata. 

( Michaue.) 

1. Elegans. Carolina. . Bien. 
2. Inconspicua, North America. Ann, 

The first species is the Cantua cerveaere of 
Willdenow, given under the genus Gitta by 
Persoon. See Michaux, Flora Boreali-Ameri- 
can. i. p. 141.3 and Smith’s Ezotic Botany, i. 


VI. Econ Cal. 5-fidus. Cor. campanulata. Stam. 
declinata, demum spiralia, Caps. 3-5-Idcularis. 

~ Sem. plurima, imbricata, ( Cavanilles,) 

_ _ 1. Scandens. Near Mexico and Acapulco. Shr. 

See Cavanilles, Zcones ef Descriptiones Plantarum, 
&c. 1791-1801,; and Persoon’s Synopsis, i, 
p- 185.,*where a different generic character is 
given. ? 

VII. Goopenia. Cal. superus: limbo 5-partito: 

" Iaciniis equalibus, Anth, distincte. Stylus sim- 

‘plex. Caps. .2-locularis: dissepimento parallelo. 

‘em. imbricata, compressa. (R, Brown, Prodr. 

ip. 574. 

ke under GoopEniA, p. 147. 

VILL. Evurnanes., Cal. inferus, tubulosus, 5-fidus, 
inequalis. Cor. tubus infra germini adherens, 
apice hinc fissus ; limbus bilabiatus. Anth. distinc- 
te. Stig. indusium bilabiatum. Caps. 4-valvis, 
basi bilocularis. Sem. imbricata, compressa. (R. 
Brown’s Prodromus, p. 579.) — 

1. Trinervis. New Holland. Peren, 
An_ intermediate genus between Goopenia and 
VELLEIA. mn tue 

IX. Scavora. Cor. hinc longitudinaliter fissa, ge- 
nitalia exserens; limbo inde secundo, 5-partito: 
laciniis alatis, conformibus. Anth, distincte. Stig. 
indusium ciliatum, Drupa infera. (R. Brown's 

_ Prodromus, p. 582.) 

11. Pallida. 


1. Attenuata. 
12. Suaveolens. 


2. ne a, 
3. Crassifolia. 13. Cespitosa. 
¥ 14, Revoluta. 


4. Globulifera. . 
5. Ovalifolia. 15. Linearis. 


6. mula. 16. Paludosa. 
7. Cuneiformis, 17. Angulata. 
8. Sinuata, 18. Hispida, 
9. Humilis. 19, Striata. 


10, Microcarpa. 20. Spinescens. 
Sp. 18. is Sp. 7..of Goopensa, p. 147. 
X. Oxyantuus. Cor. tubus filiformis, Riggs. 


Anth, in fauce sessiles, Stig. simplex. Fruct. in- 
ferus, bilocularis, polyspermus. ( Decanilolle. ) 
1. Speciosus. Sierra Leone. Shrub. ~ 


See Annales du. Museum d’ Hist. Nat. ix. p. 218. 
XI. Pinckxneya, or PinkneA, Persoon. Cal, lacinea 
"una maxima, foliiformis, Stam. exserta. Stig. 

obtuse bilobum. Caps. infera, 2-partibilis. “Sem. 


numerosa, alata. ichauz.) 
bi Georgia, 


1. Pubens, or Pubescens, Persoon. 
. . banks of river St Maria. Shrub. 
See Michaux, Flora Boreali-Americana, 103. 


ea CSSUS. 47, Flexifolius. triplo longior, limbo 5-partit. “ Stam. 5, summo Pentandria. 
- te. un inus. 48, Fa: tubo iinposita, laciniis alterna. Ovarium inferum. ~V~ 
“All shrubby, and from New Holland and Van Die- Stylus exsertus. Stig. indivisum, Bacca globosa, 


striata, calice persistente, umbilicata 5-pyrena: pv- 
renis hinc convexis, inde angulatis, (Humboldt, 
. 86. ° 
» 1. Recaro Between the Rio Negro and 
Orinoco, near San Baltazar. ° F 
XIII, Maciuaonta. Cor. limbo 5-partita, laciniis 
tubo brevioribus fauce hirsuta. Stam. 5 fauci im- 
osita, exserta. Ovarium oblongum, inferum. Sty- 
Re longitudo staminum erectus.- S/ig. bifidum-in- 
" crassatum. Mie a cuncata, utrinque sulcata, den- 
tibus persistentibus calycis coronata, a basi ad api- 
cem dehiscens, bivalvis, bilocularis, unisperma ; 
valvulis margine incurvis crassiusculis. Sem. linea- 
ri-ovatum. Dissepimentum centrale, valvulis p2ral- 
lelum. ' (Humboldt, p. 101. 
1. Acuminata:* City of Guyaquil. 
See Humboldt’s Planiw Equinoctiales. 

XIV. Desronrainta, See Flor. Peruv. p. 29. 

1. Splendens. Mount Quindiu in South Ame. 
rica. Shrub. : 
See Humboldt’s Plante Equinoctiales, p: 157. 

XV. Encuyimna. Perianth. 1-phyllum, semiquin- 
quefidum ; fructiferum baccatum, connivens.. Stam. 
imo perianthio inserta. Stig: 2-3, filiformia. Ufri- 
culus inclusus. Sem. depressum ; Integumento sim- 
plici ; Albumine centrali ; Embryone cyclico. (R. 
Brown, Prodromus, p. 407.) ; 

1. Tomentosa. 2. Paradoxa. 
Both shrubs from New Holland: +e 

XVI. Kocura. Perianth. 1-phyllum, 5-fidum; fruc- 
tiferi laciniis dorso appendiculatis, “Stam. imo pe- 
rianthio inserta. Utrieulus inclusus, depressus, 
Sem. horizontale, albumine parco vel nullo, inte- 

umento simplici. Embryo curvatus, non spiralis. 
(R. Brown, Prodromus, p. 409.) 

~_ 1, Brevifolia. _ 2. Aphylla.. New Holland. 

XVII. Pomaperrts. Cal. turbinatus, 5-fidus. Pet. 
5, fornicata, staminibus opposita. Caps. cocculis 
Bee membrana operculatis. ( Labill. Nov. Holl. 
1D GLT 

: 1 Elliptica., Van Diemen’s Island. Shrub. 
2. Apetala. New Holland. Shrub.’ 

XVIII. LasroperAtum. Cal, rotatus’5-fidus. Sta- 
mina basi squama munita. Anth. apice poris duo- 
bus. Caps. supera, trilocularis, trivalvis: valvis 
medio septiferis. (Ventenat. Malnais, 5) 

1. Ferrugineum, New South Wales. Shrub. 
2. Purpureum. New Holland; ‘Shrub. 

3. Arborescens. New South Wales. Shrub. 
4. Quercifolium. New Holland. 

XIX. Boursaria. Pet. 5, receptaculo, inserta. Caps. 
compressa, bipartibilis, 1-locul. 2 sperma. (Cas 
vanilles.) . * 

1, Spinosa. New South Wales. Shrub. 
See Cavanilles, Icones, &c. iv. p. 30; and Persoon, 
Synopsis, i. p. 248. 

XX. Getsemrom. Cal. 5-dentatus, inferus..” Cor. 

infundibulif. Caps. ovata, compresso-plana, 2-locul, 

polysperma. (Jussiew.) 2 
1. Sempervirens. North America.’ Shrub. 

See Jussieu, Genera Plantarum. 150; and Persoon’s 

- Synopsis, i. p.269. ‘This species is the Bignonia 
sempervirens of a : 


Shrub. 
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Class V. XXI. Wriehtrra*. Contorta. Folliculi 2, erectii XXVIII. Screronmna. Perianth. 1-phyll. ore 5- _ | 
Pentandria. ~ Sem, extremitate inferiori comosa. Cor. hypocrate- fidum. Stam. 5, imo perianthio inserta. Stylus 2- P& 


rif, faux coronata squamis 10, divisis. (2. Brown. 
1. Aniidysenterica. E. Indies, Shrub. This is 

the Nerium Antidysentericum of Willdenow. 

2. Zeylanica, Ceylon. Shrub. ‘This is the Ne- 
rium Zeylanicum of Willdenow. 

3. Tinctoria, © East Indies, 

4. Pubescens. New Holl. and the Island Timor, 

See Brown, Wern. Trans. vol. i. p. 63, and Pro- 
dromus, p. 467. 

XXII. Icunocarpus. Contorta, Folliculi 2, di- 
varicati. Sem. extremitate superiori comosa. Cor. 
hypocraterif. faux nuda. Anth. a stigmate liberz. 
(2. Brown.) 

‘1. Frutescens. Ceylon and East Indies, Shrub. 
This Sp. is the Apocynum frutescens of Will- 
denow. See Brown, Wern. Trans. i. p. 50. 

XXIII. Amsonia, or Amzonta. (Persoon.) Con- 
torta. Folliculi 2, erecti. Sem. nuda. Cor. infun- 
dibulif. (Michauz.) 

1. Latifolia. 2. Angustifolia. 

‘These two Sp. are given with the same specific 
names by Willdenow in his genus Z'aberncemon- 
tana. See Michaux, Flor. Amer. i. p. 121, and 
Persoon’s Synopsis, i. p. 269. 

XXIV. Lerromeria. Perianth. rotatum, 4-5. part. 
persistens, nudiusculum. Déscus epigynus 4-5-lo- 
bus. Stig. divisum. Drupa coronata (sepe bac- 
cata.) (R. Brown, Prodr. p..353.) 


1, Acida. 5. Scrobiculata. 
2, Billardievi. 6. Pauciflora. 
3. Aphylla. 7. Squarrulosa. 
4. Acerba. 8. Azillaris. 


All shrubby, and from New Holland. 

XXV. Cuoretrum. Perianth. 5-part. coloratum, 
foliolis fornicatis, carina’interiort descendenti, per- 
sistens: calyculo minutissimo 5-dentato munitum ! 
Stam. cavitate laciniarum inclusa. Anth. 4-locul. 
4-valv! Stigm. stellatum. Drupa? (R. Brown, 
Prodromus, p. 354.) } 

1. Lateriflorum. ‘ 2. Glomeratum. 
Both shrubby, and from New Holland. 
XXVI. Exocarpros, Perianth.5-part. taro 4-part. 
rotatum, Stam. 5, basi Jaciniarum inserta. “Stylus 
brevissimus. Stic. obtusum, Nux supera, corti- 
cata, 1-sperma, pedunculo ampliato, baccato im- 
‘posita. Embryo inversus, teres; in axi Albuminis 
carnosi. Masculi et Feminei Flores, hermaphrodi- 
tis sepius misti. (Ladill.and R. Brown, Prodr.356.) 

1. Latifolia. 4. Humifusa. 
2. Cupressiformis. 5. Stricta. 
3. Spartea. 6. Aphylla, 
All shrubby, and from N. Holl. and Van Diem. Isl. 

XXVII. Hemicuroa. Perianth. 5-part. intus colo- 
ratum; fructiferum non mutatum. Stam. 5, v. 
pauciora, basi connata, hypogyna? Stylus 2-part. 
Utriculus ovalis. Sem. verticaliter compressum, in- 
tegumento duplici, albuminosum : Embryone he- 
‘micyclico, Radicula infera, adscendenti. (R. 
Brown, Prodromus, p. 409.) 

1. Pentandra. 2,. Diandra. 


Both shrubby, and from New Holland and Van 
“Diemen’s Island. 


part. Ufriculus inclusus periauthio nucamentaceo 
exsucco, laciniis muticis vel spinosis. Sem, verti- 
culiter compressum, albuminosum, integumento 
simplici ; Embryone cyclico, Radicula supera, (R. 
Brown’s Prodromus, p. 410.) 
1. Paradoza, 2. Biflora. —_ 3. Uniflora. 
All shrubby, and from New Holland, 
XXIX. Deerinera. Perianth. 5-part. Stam. 5, 
basi in cyathulam edentulam connata. Anih.2-lo- 
cul. Stylus 3-part. Bacca polysperma. (R. Brown, 
Prodromus, p. 413.) : ; 
1, Celosiotdes, the Celosia baccata of Willdenow. 
New Holland. ' 
XXX. Lesrisupesia. Perianth. 5.part. Stam. 5, 
basi in cyathulam edentulam connata. Anth, 2- 
locul.  Ovar. polyspermum. Stylus brevis v. nul- 
lus. Stig. 3-4, filiformia, recurva. Caps. po- 
entrees transversim dehiscens. (Thouars. and 
. Brown, Prodr. p. 412.) 
1. Arborescens. New Holland. , 2. Spicata. 
The other species of this genus are Sp. 6, 13, 14, 
of Celosia, and other unpublished species. : 
XXXI. Tricnrsiom. Perianth. 5-part. laciniis li- 
nearibus. Stam. 5, basibus connatis, edentuilis. 
Anth. 2-locul. Stylus indivisus. Stig. capitatum. 
Utriculus evalvis, 1-spermus, inclusus basi conni- 


venti perianthii, laciniis patulis plumosis, (R. 
Brown, Prodr. p. 414.) ANS 

1. Fusiforme. A, hulatum. 

2. Gracile. 5. Macrocephalum. 

3. Distans. 6. Incanum. 
In general perennial, and all from New Holland 


and Van Diemen’s Islarid. 

XXXII. Prmotus. Perianth. 5-part. foliolis lanceo- 
latis. Stam. 5, ipsa basi connata, edentula. Anth. 
Q-locul. Siylus indivisus. Stig. capitatum. ‘Utri- 
culus evalvis, 1-spermus, inclusus perianthii foliolis 
3 interioribus, medio lana cohzerentibus, supra pa- 
tentibus nudis. (R. Brown, Prodr. p. 415.) 

1. Conicus. 2. Co US. 
Both annual, and from New Holland. . 

XXXIII. Gompnrzna. (See p.161.) Perianth. 
5-part. Stam. 5, connata in tubulum subcylindra- 
ceum, ovario longiorem, apicibus distinctis, cum 
vel absque dentibus interjectis. Anth. 1-locul, 


Stylus 1. Stig. 2. Utriculus 1-spermus, evalvis. 
(K. Brown, Prodr. p. 415.) 

1. Lanata. 3. Flaccida. 

2. Humilis. 4. Canescens. 


All from New Holland. This genus contains also 
Sp.1, 2, 7, and 10, of the genus GompHrana, 
in p. 161. : 

XXXIV. Pumoxerus. Perianth. 5-part. Stam. 5,) 
basi connata in cyathulam edentulam, ovario bre- 


viorem. Ath. 1-locul. Stylus 1. Stig. 2. Ubtri- 
culus 1-spermus, evalvis. (R. Brown, Prodr. 416. 


1. Conicus. 2. Di . Both from N. Holl. 
This genus contains also Sp. 5, and 6 of Gom- 
PHR&NA, p. 161. ‘ Ls 
XXXV. Atrernantuera. Perianth.5-part. Stam. 
5, basi connata in cyathulam ovario breviorem, 
cum_vél absque dentibus brevioribus ; filamentis 2 


* This new genus isnamed by Mr Brown ‘invhonour of our countryman, William Wright, M.D. F.R.S. to whom ‘the 
flora of Jamaica has been under great obligations, and to whose kindness we have been indebted for much important assist- 


ance and advice in the composition of the present article. 


sepe castratis. Arth. 1-locul. ovales. Stylus bre- 

~ -vissimus. S?ig. capitatum. Utriculus obrenitormis, 
— evalvis, semine amplior, (Forsk, and 
R. 


rown, Prodr. p. 416.) 
1. Denticulata 8. Angustifolia. 

“'2, . 4. Nana. 

All from New Holland and Van Diemen’s Island. 

- This genus includes also Sp. 14,16, 17, 18, of 

IntecesRuM; p. 156. 

XXXVI. Acuyrantuszs (See p.156.) Perianth. 
5-raro 4-part. regulare, tribracteatum, bracteis sim- 
plicibus, spinescentibus. Stam. 5, basi connata, 
squamulis fimbriatis ‘interjectis. Anth, 2-locul. 
Stylus 1. Stig. capitatum. Uiriculus 1-sperm. 
evalvis. (R. Brown, Prodr. p. 417. 

1. Australis. 2. Mo rye Both from N. Holl, 
Arborescens. Norfolk Island. epg! 

“4 Aquatica. a Sedien, unpublished. 
Pe '8, 4, recede from the character. 

- XXXVII. Prumsaco. (See p. 138.) Cal. plicatus, 
5-dent. Cor. 1-pet. hypocraterif. limbo 5-part. 
Stam. 5-hypog. ‘Stylus 1, filiformis. Stig. 5, acuta. 

. valvata. Sem. albuminosum. (KR. Brown, 
Proidr. p. 425.) 

XXXVIII. Ervrurzxa. Cal. 5-fid. . Cor. infundi- 
‘bulif. limbo ‘brevi, marcescens. Anth. deflorate 
spirales. Stylus erectus. Stig.2,subrotunda, Caps. 
hnearis. (. , and R. Brown, Prodr. p. 451.) 

1. Conferta. Spain. (Herb. of Richard.) 


‘2. Ramosissima. 5. Pi ica. Pyrenees. 
3. Luteola. 6. Linarifolia, Spain. 
. 4, Maritima. 7. Australis. N. Holl. 
This genus contains also Sp. 8, 9, 11, 12, of the 


yk Cuironta. 
IX. Locanta, (the Evosma of Andrews.) 


1. Crassifolia 7. Revoluta. 

2. Latifolia. 8. Fasciculata. 
8. Ovata. 9. Serpyllijolia. 
4. Elliptica 10. Puslla: 

5. Longi, 11, Campanulata. 
6. Floribunda. + 


‘All from New Holland. i 
KL. Vitrarsta. Cal. 5-part. Cor. subrotata, lim- 
bo pdtenti, 5-partito, lacintis disco plano,’ basi 
rbato -v. squamulato, marginibus adscendenti- 
bus estivatione inflexis. Stam. 5. laciniis alterna. 
1, ‘Stig. bilobum, lobis dentatis. Glandule 
5-hypogynz, staminibus alterne. var poly- 
sperma, 1-locul. bivalvis'(in aquaticis evalvis), val- 
vularum axibus seminiferis. Folia simplicia. (Ven- 
pe, and R. Brown, Prodr. p. 456. 
A. Germinata. 2. Reniformis.. 3. Parnassifolia. 
All from New Holland and Van Diemen’s Lend, 
 XLI. Atyxia (Gynopogon, p. 142.) Cor. hy- 


~eellate, simplices, ‘1 —_ ‘v.-catenatim | compo- 
‘site ~putamine ‘semibiloculari | Sem. semibiparti- 
tum! Albumen ruminatum! corneum. 4 0 

us. (Banks, and-R. Brown’s Prodr, p.469. ) 
1, Spicata. 2. Tetragona. . 


BOTANY. 


_ *poeraterif. fauce nuda. Stam.’ inclusa. Ovaria . 
Ryd a. i-subcoherentes. Stig. ob- 
 “tusum. rupe 2, (altera nunc.abortiente,) pedi- 


8. Obtusifolia. 5. Busifolia. 
4. Ruscifolia. 
All shrubby, and from New Holland. 
XLIL Convorvutus. (See p..137.) Cal. 5-partit. 


nudus v. bracteis 2 minoribus imbricatus. Cor. 
campanulata, 5-plicata, Stam. limbo  breviora. 


Ovarium 2-locul. (raro $-locul. ?), loculis disper , 


mis. Stylus indivisus. Stig. 2, filiformia. Caps.- 
valvata. ((R. Brown’s Prodromus, p. 482.) 
1, Erubescens. Sims, Bot: Mag. 1067. 

2. Angustissimus. 3. Remotus. 4. Multivalvis. 
All from New Holland and Van Diemen’s Island. 
XLIIL. Canysreaia. Cal. 5-part. bracteis duabus 
foliaceis inclusus. Cor. campan. 5-plicata. Stam. 
subzqualia, limbo breviora. Ovarium semibilocu- 
lare;.4-spermum. Stylus indivisus. Stig. 2, ob- 
tusa, (teretia v. globosa.) ‘Caps. I-locul. (R, 
Brown’s Predromus, p. 483.) 

1, ‘Reniformis. New South Wales. 
This genus includes Sp. 2, 103, 111, of Con- 
. VOLYULUS, p. 187, aud an unpublished species 
from China. 

XLIV. Pouymerra. ‘Cal. 5-part. Cor. infundibu- 
lif, plicata. Stylus 1. Stic. 4-6, acuta. Ovarium 
2-locul. loculis 1-spermis. Caps. 1-locul. 1-2-sper- 
ma. se Brown’s Prodr. p. 488.) 
— lCalycina, 2. Pusilla. 3. Quadrivalwvis. 

4. Lanata. 5. Ambigua. . 
All from New Holland. 

XLV. Wiusonta. Cal. urceolatus, 5-gonus, 5-den- 
tatus. . 
Ovarium 2-spermum. Stylus bifidus, Stig: ca- 
pitata. € R. Brown’s Prodr, 490.) 

1. Humilis. New Holland. Shrub. 

XLVI- Exarnuena. Cal. 5-fid. 
terif., fauce fornicibus coarctata : limbo 5-part. ob- 
tuso. «Siam. exserta; antheris peltatis. Stylus lon- 
gitudine staminum. ‘Stig. subsimplex. ‘Baiace 4, 
distincte, basi umbilicate. (R. Brown, Prodr. 495.) 

1, Suaveolens. Van Diemen’s Island. 
* XLVI. Tricnopgsma. Cal. 5-part. Cor. subro- 
tata; fauce nuda: Jimbi laciniis apice subulatis. 
Stam.exerta:. Fil. brevissima : Anth. villis dorsa- 
libus bifariis cohzrentes, aristis subulatis, tortili- 
bus. Stig. subsimplex. . Nuces semiimmerse fo- 
veis.columnz quadrialate, juxta apicem adnate. 
(R. Brown, Prodr. p. 496. 
This genus contains Borago Indica, Zeylanica, and 
Africana. 

XLVIILSersanissa. Cali 5-part. Cor. 5-tida. Stam. 
5 sterilia, squameformia, totidem antheriferis al- 
ternantia. Ovar. S-locul. Stig. indivisum. Bacca 


1-5-sperma. Sem. exalbuminosa, testa crustacea, 
hilo longitudinali. (R. Brown, Prodr. p. 529.) , 
1. Sericea. : 


1. Ob rma New Holland. . 


XLIX. Asrroioma. . Cal. bracteis 4 pluribusve 
imbricatus. Cor. tubo ventricoso, calyce duplo 
longiore, intus juxta basin fasci¢ulis 5 villorum ; 
limbo brevi, patenti, barbato. 2. linearia, in- 
clusa. Ovarium 5-loculare. a subexsucca, 
putamine osseo, solido. (R. Brown, Prodr. 538.) 


1. Humifusum. . 4, Pallidum. 
2. Prostratum. . 5. Compactum. 
3. Denticulatum. . 6. ‘Tectum. .. 


‘All shrubby, and fromNew Holland and Van 
Diemen’s Island. Sp. 1..is the Ventenatia hu- 
mifusa of Cavanilles, Jcones, iv. p. 28. 

: ° 


Cor. infundibulif. zstivatione imbricata. . 


Gor. hypocra- - 
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ClaeV. L, SrenawrHera. Cal. multibracteatus. Cor. tn- LWIII. Pentacnonpra. Cal. bracteis 4-pluribusve. _ Class 
Peotandria.  tlosa, tubo calyce duplo longiore, ventricoso, ine _ Cor. infundibulif. limbo -patenti, longitudinaliter Pentat 


—_—— 


‘tus absque fasciculis villorum; limbo brevi, patenti, 

semibarbato. J7z/. inclusa, carnosa antheris latiora. ~ 

Ovarium 5-loculare. Drupa subexsucca, putamine 

osseo, solido. (R. Brown, Prodromus, p. 538.) 
1. Pinifolia. New South Wales. Shrub. 

LI. Mecicurvus. Cal. multibracteatus. Cor. ro- 
ta v. urceolata juxta basén fasciculis 5 glandulo- 
rum, laciniis semibarbatis. Ovariwm 5-loculare. 
Drupa subexsucca, putamine osseo solido, (R. 
Brown, Prodromus, p. 539.) 

1. Rotatus. 2. Urceolatus. 
Both shrubby, and from New Holland. Sp. 1. is 
the Ventenatia procumbens of Cavanilles. 

LII. Cyaruopes. Cal. multibracteatus. Cor. infun- 
dibulif. tubo calycem vix superante, intus absque 
fasciculis villorum glandulisve ; limbo patente, bar- 
ba rarav. nulla. Frd. inclusa. Ovarium 5-10-locul. 


dense barbato. Ovarium 5-loculare. Bacca 5-py- —~V 


rena. (R. Brown, Prodr, p. 549. ; 
1. Tnvolucrata, Van Diemen’s Island. Shrub. 
2. Pumila; the Epacris pumila of Forster, Van 
' Diemen’s Island. Shrub. 2 F; 
LIX. Nerpuamia. Cal. bibracteatus. Cor. hy- 
pocraterif. ; limbo 5-fido, imberbi, sinubus elevatis ; 
-estivatione plicato! Stam. 5, inclusa. Ovarium~ 
2-loculare. Drupa exsucca. Folia opposita..(R. 


‘Brown, Prodr. p. 549. 
Now olland. Shrub... 


1. Pumilio. 

LX. Lysinema. Cal. colorgtus, multibracteatus, 
bracteis textura calycis. Cor. hypoeraterif. tubo 
nunc 5-partibili, limbi laciniis imberbibus, dex- 
trorsum flexis. Slam. hypogyna. Anth. supra 
medium peltatis. Squamule 5 hypogyne. Caps. 


placentis columna centrali adnatis. (R. Brown, 


Drupa baccata.  (R. Brown, Prodr. p. 539.) Prodr. p. 552. ‘ " 
1. Glauca. The Cyathodes glauca of Labill. 1. Pentapetalum. 8. Lasianthum. 
2. Straminea. 5. Oxycedrus.) Given under 2. Ciliatum. : 4. Conspicuum. : 
3. Dealbata. _ 6. Abietina. {sy helia by 5. Pungens, the Epacris pungens of Cavanilles. 
4. Parvifolia. Labill. All shrubby, and from New Holland. _ 


All shrubby, and from Van Diemen’s Island. 
LIII. Lissanrue. Cal. bibracteatus v. ebracteatus. 
Cor. infundibulif. limbo imberbi. -Ovarium 5-lo- 


LXI. Prionores. Cal. ebracteatus. Cor. eubulos: 
sa, fauce aperta, limbo imberbi. Stam. h 
Fil. tubo semiadhzrentibus. Anth. septo comple- 


culare. Drupa baceata, putamine osseo, solido. to. uame 5hypogyne. Caps. placentis -- » - 
(R. Brown, Priliconer p 540.) (R. Fn Prod, >. 35%) yore AU 
1. Sapida. 4. Montana. 1. Cerinthoides. Van Diemen’s Island. Shrub. 
2. Subulata. 5. Daphoides. The Epacris Cerinthoides of Labillard. 
3. Strigosa. 6. Ciliata. LXII. Cosmeuia. Cal. foliaceus. Cor. tubulosa. 


Sp. 3 and 6 are given under Siyphelia by Dr Smith, 
New Holl. 48. All shrubby, and from New 
Holland and Van Diemen’s Island. 

LIV. Monoroca. Cal. bibracteatus. Cor. infundi- 
bulif. limbo fauceque imberbibus. Ovarium mono- 
spermum! Drupa baccata. (R. Brown, Prodromus, 


Stam. epipetala. Axth. apicibus ciliatis filamento- 
rum adnate. Sguamule 5 hypogyne. Caps. pla- 
centis columne centrali adnatis. (R. Brown, 
Prodr. ‘p. net rare 
1. Rubra. New Holland. Shrub. ‘ 
LXIII. Poncereria. Cal. foliaceus. Cor. brevite* 


546. ) campanulata, 5 fida, imberbis, Stam. hypogyna. 
1. Elliptica. 8. Lineata. — 5. Empetrifolia. Anih. infra medium peltate, septo marginato, Squa- 
2. Albens. 4. Scoparia. mule nulle hypogyne. Caps. placentis columnz 


Sp. 1, 4, are given by Dr Smith under Styphelia, 
and Sp. 3 by Labill. under Styphelia. Ail 
shrubby, and from N. Holl. and V. Diem. Island. 

LV. Acrorricne. Cal. bibracteatus. Cor. infun- 
dibulif. ambi laciniis apice barba deflexa. Drupa 

subbaccata, putamine 5-loculari, celluloso! (R. 

Brown, Prodromus, p. 547. 


centrali adnatis.\ (R. Brown, Prodr. p. 554.) ~ 
1. Sprengelioides.. New South Wales. Shrub 
LXIV. Spreneeni. © Cal. subcoloratus. «Cor. 5- 
partita, rotata, imberbis. ° Stam. hypogyne. Anth. 
(connate v. liber) septo immarginato. Squame 
hypogyne nulle. Caps. placentis columne cen- 
trali aduatis, (Smith, and R. Brown, Prodromus, 


1. Divaricata. 5. Patula. p- 554.) 
‘2. Aggregata. 6.. Ovalifolia. 1, Incarnata. 2. Montana. 
‘3. Ramiflora. 7. Cordata. 


A”, Serrulata, 8. Depressa. 

Sp. 4, 7 are given by Labillard. under Styphelia. 
All shrubby, and from New Holland and Van 
Diemen’s Island. 

LVI. Trocnocarpa. Cal. bibracteatus. Cor. in- 
fundibulif. limbo patenti, barbato. Ovarium 10-lo- 
culare. Drupa baccata, putamine rotato-10-lobo, 

» demum partibili.. (R. Brown, Prodr. p. 548.) 

1. Laurina. New South Wales. Shrub. 

LVII. Decaspora. Cal. bibracteatus. Cor, campa- 
nulata, limbo laxe barbato. Stam. exserta. Ova- 
rium 10-loculare. Bacca10-pyrena. (R. Brown, 
Prodr. p. 548.) 

1. Disticha. 2. Thymifolia. 

Sp. 1. given under Cyaruoprs by Labill. Both 

shrubby, and from Van Diemen’s Island. 


Both shrubby, and from New Holland and Van 
Diemen’s Ldand, ara 
LXV. Cysranrue.. Cal, foliaceus. Cor. clausa, 
calyptreformis, transversim dehiscens, basi trun- 
cata persistenti. Siam. hypogynz,  persistentia. 
Squamule.nulle hypogyne. Caps. placentis ab 
apice columnz centralis pendulis, solutis, (R. 
Brown, Prodr. p. 555.) i) 
1. Sprengeliowdes. Van Diemen’s Island. Shr. 
LXVI. Ricuea, the Crasprpra of Wilid. Cal. 
membranaceus, ebracteatus. Cor. clausa, calyptre- 
formis, transversim dehiscens, basi truncata persis- 
tenti. Stam, hypogyna, persistentia. Squamule 
5 hypogyne. Caps, placentis ab apice columne 
centralis pendulis, solutis. _(R. Brown, Prodr, 


p- 555.) lee 
1, Dracophylla, Van Diemen’s Island. Shrub: 
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LXXIV. Baunonra. Capitulum involucratum. Cal. Class V- 


» LXVIT. Dracornyirum. Cal. bi-v. ebracteatus. 
er. tubulosa, limbo mt what ses ir imberbi. 
‘Stam. epipetala v. hypogyna. Caps. placentis ab 
-apice es ta centralis pendulis, solutis. (R. 
wn, Prodr. p. 555.) 
1. Secundum. _ 8. Capitatum. 


2. Squarrosum. 4. Gracile. 

All shrubby, and from New Holland. 

LXVIII. Catoeyne. Cal. superus, limbo 5-partito, 
laciniis eequalibus. Cor. bilabiata.. Anth, distinc- 
te. Stylus trifidus. Glandula epigyna inter fila- 
“menta, 2 inferiora. Caps, subunilocularis dissepi- 
mento abbreviato. Sem. imbricata, compressa. 
(R. Brown, Prodr. p. 579. 

1. Pilosa. New Holland. 

s* A Goodenia,”’ says Mr Brown, *¢ separavi so- 
lummodo ob stylum trifidum; lacinia singula 
stigmate indusiato instructa; an recte 2”? Prodr. 

"yop. 579% 
‘LXIX. Verrera.* Cal. inferus, 3-5-phyllus, ine- 
~ qualis. Cor. tubo basi ovario accreto, apice hinc 
fisso ; limbo bilabiato. Anth. distincte. Stylus 
‘indivisus. Glandula epigyna inter filamenta 2 an- 
-teriora. Caps. basi biloculari, valvis bipartitis. 


Sem. imbricata, compressa. (Smith, and R. Brown, 


"| Prodr. p. 580.) 
1. Paradoxa. 4, Spathulata. 
2. Arguta. 5. Pubescens. 


8. Lyrata. 6. Perfoliata. 
All from New Holland and Van Diemen’s Island. 
~\LXX. Lecnenavttia. Cal. superus. - Cor. tubo 


hine longitudinaliter fisso. _ Anth. sub anthesi co- - 


_ herentes. Pollinis granula composita. Stig. ob- 
-soletum, in fundo indusii bilabiati. Caps. prisma- 
- tica, bilocularis, 4 valvis, valvis oppositis medio 

stiferis, Sem. cubica v. cylindracea nucamenta- 
cea, Ss Brown, Prodr. p. 581.) ps 
1. Formosa, 8. Expansa. 
2. Tubiflora. 4. Filiformis. 
Sp. 1, 2, 3, shrubby, and-all from New Holland. 

LXXI. Antnorium. Cal. superus, 5-partitus. 

Cor. tubus hine longitudinaliter fissus, limbus bi- 
labiatus, labii superioris laciniis margine interiore 
auriculatis. Anth. cohérentes. Pollinis granula 


simplicia. Ovarium biloculare, polyspermum. Stig. 


- indusium corolle labiis contrarium, Caps... +- - 
~ (R. Brown, Prodr. p. 582.) 

1. Humile. New Holland. 
LXXII. Draspasis. Cor. subregularis, hypocraterif. 


tubo 5-partito, genitalia includente. Anth. libere. 
Ovarium 1-loc. 2-spermum.  Stigy indusium ore 
#36} Nuzx corticata. (R. Brown, Prodromus, p. 
1. Filifolia. New Holland.. 


LXXIiL. AMPIERA. Cor, bilabiata, tubo hinc fisso, 
» Tabii superioris laciniis. margine interiore auricula- 


tis. Anth. arcte coherentes. Qvarium 1-sper- 
mum. Stig. indusium: ore nudo. Nuzx crustacea. 


(R. Brown, Prodr. p. 587.) 
1. Undulata. Shrub. 8. Cuneata. Peren. 
2. Rotundifolia. Shr. 9. Linearis. Peren. 


“ sf +3. ‘Ovalifo ia. Shrub. 
4. Purpurea. Shrub. 
‘5. Ferruginea.. Shr. 


10. Fasciculata. Per. 
- 11. Oblongata.. Per. 


12. Siricta. Peren. 
6. Hederacea. Per. 13. Parvifolia. Per. 
7. Incana. Peren.? 


_’ All from New Holland and Van Diemen’s Island. 
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5-fidus, 4-bracteatus. Cor, monopetala, infundi- 
bulif. ; limbo 5-partito, laciniis 2 superioribus altius 
divisis,. Stam. 5, hypogyna. Anth. connate. Ova- 
rium monospermum, Stig. indusium bivalve. Utri- 
culus inclusus tubo aucto indurato calycis supra 
patuli laciniis plumosis... Sem. exalbuminosum. 
(R. Brown, Prodr. p. 589.) 

1. Sericea.. New Holland. 

2. Australis. New Holl. and Van Diemen’s Isl. 
See Smith, Linn. Trans. v.10. 

LXXV. Tiquiia. Cal. 5-partitus. Cor. infun- 
dibulif. laciniis emarginatus, fauce nuda,. Stam. ex- 
serta, Styl. filiformis, longior. Stig. 2. simplicia. 
Sem. 4, unum sepius abortivum. 

1. Dichotoma, Peru. (Flor. Peruv. ii. p. 5.) 

LXXVI. Bauscuta. Cal. subquinquefidus. Cor: 
hypocraterif,, (majuscula) tubo rceto, cal. lon- 
giore: intus basi annulo barbato ; fauce nuda, la- 
ciniis rotundatis. Sem. dura nitida. : 

1. Carolinensis. Woods of Carolina.) Michaux, 
2. Canescens, Woody hills of tet Fl. Amer. 
- Massee. i. p- 130, 

LXXVII. Onosmopium. Cal. profunde 5-partitus. 
Cor. oblonga subcampanulata ; fauce nuda; limbo 
ventricoso semiquinquefido ; lacin. subconniventibus 
acutis. Anth. sessiles inclusa. Stylus exsertus. 

1. Hispidum. Virginia. Michaux, 
2. Molle. 'Tenassee near Nashville. § FU. Amer. 
i. p. 183. 

LXXVIII. Ecurocutzon. Cal. 4-partitus.. Cor. bi- 
labiata : labio superiore bilobo; inferiore 3-lobo: 
lobis rotundatis, tubo gracili arcuato. Sem. 4. 

1, Fruticosum. Tunis near Kerwan. (Desfont.) 
LXXIX. Paraconuta. Cor. rotata. ‘Stylus di- 
chotomus. Cal. fructifer maximus. Sem, - - - 

1. Americana, (Cordia patagonula of Willd.) 

LXXX. Atpea. Cor. campan.. Styl. bifidus. 
Caps. 1-locularis, 2-valvis, 2-sperma. Cal. 5-par- 
tito involuta, (genitalia longe exerta. 

Flor. Peruv 


1. Pinnata. Chili and Peru. 
ii. p. 8.) = 

LXXXI. Paacerta. Cal. 5-partitus. Cor. sub- 
campanulata, 5-fida. Stam. exserta, Caps. Y-lo- 
-cul.. 2-valvis, 4-sperma. ; 

1. Bipinnatifida.. West of the Al-). 
healing Mountains. Michaux, 
2.. Fimbriata. High mountains of Fi. p. 134. _ 

Carolina. 

LXXXII. Lusinia. Cal. 5-partitus. Cor. hypocra- 
terif: limbo plano 5-partito zquali. Fil, medio 
tubi, adnata. Stig. obtusum. Caps. 1-locul. po- 
lysperma, mucronata. 

1. Spathulata: (Lysimachia Mauritiana of 
illd, ; 

LXXXIII. Pian. Cal. duplex : exterior triphyllus. 
Cor, hypocraterif. : lacin. acutis tomentosis.. Gérm. 
ovatum nudum, Stig. simplex.. Caps. ovata, 1- 
locularis, 1-sperma. Sem. oblongum. , 

1. Microphylla. At Botany Bay.. (Cavanilles.) 

LXXXIV. Pyxipanruera. Cal..5-partitus ; laci- 
niis incumbentibus paleaceo-membranaceis. _ Cor. 

> campanulata, 5-partita. i/.. lamellata. Auth... 
loculis subglobosis circumscissis. . Styl. crassus. 
Stig. 3. Caps ' 

1. Barbulata, Higher Carolina, Peren. (Mi-- 
chaus. ). ; 


Clas Ve LXXXV. Cyrus 
Peutandria. 5-partitus superus. Pet, 5 stellatim patentia (rigi- 
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Cal. minutus. subturbinatus 


dula.) Styl. 2-fidus. Bacea (Caps. L.) exsicca- 
bilis 2-locul. Sem. solitaria funiculo appensa., M. 
1. Caroliniana, Carolina. Shrub. 
2. Antillana. Antilles. Shrub. 

‘LXXXVI. Anronia. Cal. 0. Cor, infera, hypo- 
craterif. supra germen coarctata. Sem. 1, 5-angu- 
lare; cor. basi indurata tectum. 

1. Umbellaia. ( Tricratus admirabilis of Willd.) 

LXXXVII. Fasiana. Cor. infundibulif. limbo pli- 
cato revoluto. Tubus longissimus. Stam. ine- 
qualia. Stig. emarginatum. Caps. bilocularis, 2- 
valvis. : 

1. Imbricata. Chili. (FU. Peruv. ii. p» 12.) 

‘LXXXVILIL. Nicrempercta. Cor. subhypocraterif. 
tubo longissimo, fauce coarctata plicata, Stam. in- 
-equalia, superne adpressa. Stig. bilobum. Caps. 
2-locul., 2-valvis. 

1. Repens. . Chili. (Flor. Perwv. t. 123.) 

LXXXIX. Xwaresia.. Cor. rotata. Stig. com- 
pressum. Caps. bilocularis 2-valvis 5 valvis bifidis. 

1. Biflora. Peru. (Flor. Peruv. ii. p. 13.) 

XC. Macrostems. Cal. inferuspersistens semi- 
quinque partitus. Cor. infundibulif.; lacin. lan- 
ceolatis. Stam. longissima exserta, basi nuda. Caps. 
4-locul. 4-valvis) dissepimento  valvulis  parallelo 
cruciata. Sem. solitaria. 

1. Vitifolia. North America. .(Cavanilles.) 

XCI. Horrzia. Cal. duplex : interiore 1 phyllus, tu- 

bulosus; exterior polyphyllus: folioli 4-8 polymor- 
phus serratis (Bractea.) Cor, infundibulif.:  laci- 
niis ovatis. Stig. Caps. et semina uti in cantua. 

1. Coccinea. (Cantua hoitzia of Willd.) 

2. Cerulea. Mexico. : 

3. Glandulosa, Between Actopa and Salvatierra 

in Mexico. 


MCI. Gruia., Cor. infundibulif. Fl. equalia, in- 


cisuris cor. inserta prominula. . Stig. 3. Caps. 
$-locul. polysperma. Sem. nuda, nec marginata. 
J. Laciniata, Hills of Peru. (Flor. Peruv. ii. 


p: 17.) 
2. Coronopifolia. 
Willd. ) : 
XCIII. Bonpranpta. Cal. liber, tubulosus 5-den- 
tatus. 
natis. Stam. declinata. Stig. trifidum. Caps. 
ovato-trigona, S-locul. 3 sperma, Sem. elliptica. 
1. Geminiflora. New Spain. Ann. ( Cavan.) 
XCIV. Navareeria. Cor. infundibulif. Stig. 2- 
fidum. .Caps. membranacea 1-locul. bivalvis. 
1. Involucrata. Chili. Ann. ( Flor. Per. ii. p. 8.) 
XCV. Forcesia. Cal. turbinatus, 5-fidus,. Pet. 5. 
Stig. 2lobum. Caps. seminifera, stylo 2-partito 
acuminata. Caps. 2-locularis, polysperma. 
1. Borbonica. Bourbon. (Lamarck, Jil.) 
XCVI. Cosmisuena. Cal. deciduus, 5-dentatus. Cor. 
tubus longissimus, limbo reflexo obliquo glabro. 
Stam. infra faucem inserta. Caps. apice bivalvis; 
valvulis invelutis subbilocularis. Recept. lamellata 


(Cantua coronopifolia of 


hinc valvulis adpressa, inde seminifera. Sem. ova- 
lia, cincta ala lineari reticulata. ; ; 
ly Obtusifolia. At Pozuzoin Peru. 2? Fil. Per. 


2. Acuminata.. Groves of the Andes. § iii. p. 3. 
XMCVIL. Genipa. Cal. tubulosus aut turbinatus sub- 
integer. Cor. hypocraterif. limbo maguo 5-partito. 
Anth, in fauce sessiles exerte. Stig. clavatum, in- 


Cor. subbilabiata, 5-partita, lacin. emargi-. 
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tegrum seu-simplex. ,Bacea. } camnosa, ae 
pice attenuato-truncata 9-locul.. i ma. Per 
1. Oblongifolia. Groves of the ‘Andes. (£4, Per. 


_ il. ps 69.) aN TNE sett emai 
2. Americana. (Gardenia genipa of Willd.) 
3. Meriane. Cayenne. ] Richard, Act. Soc. 
4, Edulis, Cayenne. Par. p. 107. - 
XCVIII. Ranpm. . Cal. 5-partitus: lacin. lineari- 
-lanceolatis contortis... Cor. by: terif. tubo cal. 
vix longior. Stig. bilobum, is, oblongis, inz- 
qualibus. Bacea dissepimento incompleto,. semi- 
bilocularis, cal. tubuloso coronata.,. Sem. plurima, 
per 4 series alternatim superimposita. 
1. Obovata. Peruvian Andes, 
2. Rotundifolia. Groves of Peru. 
3. Latifola. (Gardenia Randia of Willd: ) 
4, Parvifolia, Jamaica and St ingo, 
5. Parviflora. (Gardenia Micranthus*of Willd.) 
XCIX. Canruium. Cal. 5-fidus. Cor. 5-fida, pa- 
tens, Stylus elevatus. ig. capitatum aut clava- 
tum, Bacca corticosa, 2-locul. 2-sperma.‘ Sent. 
hinc convexa, inde plana; sulco longitudinali. 
1. Chinense. (Gardenia spinosa of em 
2. Coronatum. (Gardenia dumetorumof Wi -) 
3. Parviflorum. (Webera tetrandra of Willd.) 
4. Pedunculare.. Philippine Isles. «(| ) 
C. Nonarenia. Cal. 5-dentatus. Cor. tubulosa. 
Bacca striata, 5-locul. 5-sperma, yi wbiuens 
1. Racemosa.. (Psycholria racemosa of Willd. 
CI. Srpanea. Cal: 5-partitus. . Cor. infundibulif. 
5-loba. Caps. coronata, 2-locul. 2-partibilis; po- 
lysperma, 2 9p 
1. Pratensis... Guiana. ab aie 
CII. Disopes. Cal. 5-partitus.. Cor. infundibulif, 
Caps. compressa, 1-locul, basi 2-valvis, 2-sperma. 
Recept. filitorme. Sem. orbiculata, membrana cincta. 
1. Fetida, Groves of Peru, (Fl. Per. ii, p.48.) 
CIII, Hrevorss. Cor. infundibulif. curvata. Nectar. 
germen ambiens. Bacca 2-locul. calyce magn. au- 
riculiformi coronata.’ on 
1. Triflora. Groves of Peru. (Fl. Per.ii. 5 
CIV. Vocenia. Cal.  urlloes fol one 
tis magnis transversim undulato-suleatis. Cor, tue 
bulosa, plicata, Stig. 5-fidum. .a 
1. Afri Interior of Africa. (Lamarck. ) 
CV. Tricycza. Cal. 3-phyllus: foliolis magnis 
subrotundis venosis, persistens, Cor. infundibulif, 
5-fida; laciniis tricrenatis. ‘Fil. infra germen in- 
serta. Samara ovata, cor. tubo. ampliato cincta: 
(Stamina aliquando 7.) 
1. Spinova. Buenos Ayres. ( Cavanilles.) 
CVI. Wisexia. Cal. inferus, 5-partitus. Pet. 5, in 
tubum conniventia, apice reflexa, Stig. 2-lobum. 
-. Pericarp. 2-loculare. 
ans . phage Sern (Lamarck.) >” 
. AKIONA. di us. ig. Qs 
Bacca? bilecularis? ” ae ’ 
1. Tuberosa.. South America. - 
CVILI. Diervitta. Cal. oblongus 5-fidus. Cor.’ — 
duplo longior, infundibuhf. 5-fida patens. Caps. 
oblonga, 4-locularis, polysperma. ; 
1. Humilis, North America, (Michauz.) - 
CIX. Heuicia. Cal. oblongus, truncatus, sufful- 
tus bractea caruesa. Cor. 5-partita.  Anthere 
spirales, Bacca calycina, 1-sperma. 
~ 1. Parasitica. Cochinehina. (Lourciro.) 
CX. Arpia. Cal. tubulosus, 5-dentatus. ‘Cor. hy- 


at. 


~ 
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_ poeraterif. fauce lanosa, An/h. lineares; cor. inci- 
suris inserte, Bacea 1-sperma, 

Iv inchigens.s.. Cochinchina. ( Loureiro.) 

CXI. Ramonpa.. Scapi radicales, Cor. rotata, 5- 

7 _partita. Stam. aperesineys antheris apice per- 

; is, _ Caps. l-locul. ; recept. 2-parietalia, po- 
4 a yt ( Richard.) as 

_ 1. Pyrenaica.. Pyrenees. 

CXII. Bruemansta. Cal. latere ruptilis, persistens. 

or. infundibulif. plicata. Anth, conglutinate. 

© Stig. utrinque lineatim decurrens. Caps. 2-locul. 


* (inermis. ; ’ 
athe, Candida, (Datura arborea of Willd.) 
. 2? Bicolor,. Peru. (Fl. Per. ii. p. 15.) 
CXII, Perunia, Cal. profunde 5-fidus : laciniis 


subspathulatis.. Cor. tubulosa; limbo-dilatato sub- 
genase Stig. capitatum, bilobum, Caps. 
f valvis 2-locularis, ‘sperma. 
1, Parvi; Re ~ a Jussieu, Annal. 
La Plata. ~du Mus, d’ Hist. 
BA, “Cal. longus, 5-gonus, 5-fidus. 


Nat. Fasc. 9. 


. teres, 2-locul. polys: a. 
1, Genie Cayenne. ( ich dof: Soe. Linn.) 
CXV. ULLoa. + ovatus, inflatus, 5-partitus. 
Cor. tubulosa. fauce gibbosa, Stig. oblongum. 
_ Bacea bilocularis calyce magno obvolyta.- Sem. 
re Pardes. Grovesof Pers, Shruby (Flom 
.» 1, Parasitica,. Groves of Peru, Shrub; 
eo) Peruy. ti, pe Ai) Me 
CXVI. Nicanpra. Cal. 5-partitus, 5-angulatus ; 
y is compressis. laciniisg. sagittatis. Cor, cam- 
paaulata. Bian. incurvas Bacea carnosa (exsuc- 
.) $4 3:5-locul. cal. tecta. }. : 
1. Ph es. At Lima. Ann. (Flor. Peruv. 


oie ily 44.) 1 *SaRcE ‘ 
ex¥ it” pe Cal. 5-partitus : laciniis lineari- 
P 
-lanceolatis erectis, Cor. campanulata: tubo penta- 
gono. Anth, sagittate, | 


1. Peruviana. Between Munna and» Pozuzo. 


bil (Andrew’s Rep. 
5 te 912.), . 
CXX. Sicxiwera. Cal. 5-dentatus, Gor. campa- 
_pulata. | ignosa 2-locul. 2-valvis,. Sem, alata. 


win 
2. Lansifolia Ramerannit gies ke 


_ _ Shrub. ‘ 

CXXLI. luwaicaria. Pet.5. Stig. capitatum. Caps. 
_ galyce tecta 2-locularis, 2 nha (Caps. od 
locul, evalvis apice amplo foramine dehiscens cz- 


yah ® Crenulata. New nit 


Smith, Linn. Tran. 


; ind ii. p. 259. 


ws) 2,, Ciliata. New. Holland. 
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‘* a ta 
ON. PEpesestsie 5-partita;, limbo subequali ob- 
tuso, Ca, 


‘CXXXV. Ayycuia. 


CXXII.. Cervayersi. Cal. minimus, crescens, 
Cor, 0. Squam@ nectarifere 5, oyales crerate, 
infra lacinias-calycis insidentes. Slam. plana, ba- 
si calycis inserta, Nu calyce caruosa 5-gono, co- 


lorato involuta, 1 locul. 
‘ in Peru, (Flor. Peruwv. 


1. Tomentosa. Canta 
iti, p. 19.) . 

CXXIII. Auzarea. -Cal. 5-fidus. 5-gonus. Cor. 
0. _ Stam. recept. inserta, Caps. obcorda‘a 2-lo- 
cul. 2-valvis: valvulis medio septiferis. " Dissepi- 

» mentum, contrarium, Sent. super-imposita ; mem- 
brana cincta. ; 

1, Verticillata., Groves of Peru. Shrub. (Flor, 
Peruv. iii. p. 20.) . 
CXXIV. Myoscnitos. Cal. 5-phyllus, coloratus. 
Cor. 0. Stam, recept. inserta. . Stig. 2-3-fidum. 
Drupa l-sperma. , Cal. coronata. Nuz 1-locul. 

1. Oblonga, Hills of Chili, (Fi. Per. iii. p. 20.) 

CXXV. Maneuusa. Cal; minimus, 5-partitus. 
Cor, rotata, 5-partita. Nect.. squamule 0, Drupa 
I-locul. l-sperma. (Juss. Gen. pl.) 

1, Jusvieut.. (Bumelia manglillo. of Willd. 
(2, Milleriana, Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
8. Melanophleos, Ethiopia, — } 

CXXVI. Coxpauia. Cal. urceolatus, 5-fidus, per- 
sistens. Cor.0. Discus glandulosus., Stylus 1. 
Drupa ovata; nuce monosperma; _ t 

1. Microphylla, Chili, Shrub. ( Cavanilles:) 

CXXVIL. Opeiia, Cal. 5-dentatus. Cor. 5-petala. 

Nect. 5, staminibus alternantia, Bagoa 1-sperma. 
Lk. Amentacea, Coromandel. ( Roxburgh.) 

CXXVIIL. Hawxxa. | Cal. 2-phyilus: altera bilo- 
ba. Cor, urceolata. Stig. 3-gonum. Drupa 1- 
sperma. Nuz trilocularis. , 

1, Flexuosa, Andes. (Fl. Per. iii, p. 8.) 

CXXIX. Sewnacta. Cal. minimus, 5-dentatus. Cor. 
5-petala. Caps. spherica, pendunculata, 2-yalvis, 
4-sperma._ Sem, angulata, nuda. 

‘1. Undulata. (Celastrus undulatus of Willd.) 

CXXX.. Licania., Cal. turbinatus, 5-fidus. Pet: 
6, fauci cal. inserta. Dru 
Nuzx ovata, fibris tecta, .1-locularis. , 

1. Incana. ( Hedycrea incana of Willd.). , 

CXXXI. Huerrea. Cal, 5-dentatus inferus. Pet. 
ovata, sessilia, Stig. 2-fidum acutum, Drupa 


obovata. Nux? unilocularis, 
1. one Groves of Peru. (Flor. Peruv. 
. ip. 5. ‘ ; 
CXXXII. Corresra. Cal. inferus, 10-dentatus. 


Cor. 5-partita. Stylus 2.partitus. Stig, globoso- 
ltatum. Bacca disperma. 
1. Comte Buenos Ayres, (Cavanilles.) 
CXXXILI. Ervcise. Caé. 5-dentatus, inferus. Gor. 
1 petala 10-lobata. Styl. 0. - Stig. 5-suleatum, 
Bacca \-sperma. 
1. Paniculata, Woods of Coromandel, (Rozb.) 
CXXXIV. Kuunia. Flos compositus, Sem. soli- 
tarium: pappo plumoso. Recept. nudum, 
1, ony ee Pennsylvania. (Vent, Hort. 
CS 
2. Rovmarinifolia. Island of Cuba. (Vent. 
Hort, Cels.) 
Cal. connivens: laciniis ob- 
longis, apice subsaccato. Cor. 0. Ful. distincta 
setulis nullis interpositis, Si/g. 2, oblonga, Caps. 
utricularis, non dehiscens, Sem. 1, subreniforme 
(Fol. opposita stipulacea... Stam. passim 3, 
z ae 


VW 


Pent 


oliveformis, carnosa. _ 
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: 1. Herniarie, North Carolina.” 
2, Argyrocoma. Higher Carolina. f i. p. 113. 
Cal. 5-partitus, colo- 
’ ratus, persistens. Cor. 0. Stam. 10.; alterna ste- 
rilia, Stig. simplex, Sem. 1, cal. indurato tectum. 
1. Fruticosum. Egypt, and near Cassa, Des- 
ithe le. Do Wiad we ee 
CXXXVII. Hace. Cal. 5-phyllus. “Pet. 5, emar- 
ginata, Stylus simplex. Caps. 3-gona, 1-locul. 
Sevalvis, polysperma, . 
Le rot ‘Peak of Teneriffe. (Lamarck. ) 
2. Gnaphalodes, Near Mogadore. (Schousb.) 
CXXXVIII. Awassera. Cal. parvus, 5-fidus. Cor. 
urceolata, 5 loba, intus villosa. Stig. idy mum. 
Caps. oblonga, 2-valvis, 2-locul. ; 
“1. Borbonica, Bourbon. (Lamarck.) 
2. Moluccana, ‘Molucca Isles. ( Lamarck.) 
OXXXIX.'Varresia. Cal. minimus. Cor. hypo- 
craterif. utrinque globosa. Stam. fauci’ inserta. 
Drupe 2-divergentes.  Nux striato, reticulata 1- 
locularis. ots ‘ ’ 


1. Dichotoma. Peru. (Fi. Per. ii. P; 26.) 
2. Cymbefilia. (Rauwolfia glabra of Willd.) 


CXL. Urcroxa: Contorta. Cor. urceolata. “ Nect. 
cylindricum integrum, germen cingens. Fol. 2, 1- 

- locul. 2-valves. “Sem. pulposa. 

1. Elastica. India.’ (Roxb. Asiat. Res. v. 167.) 

CXLI. Srropuantaus. Contorta. Cor. infundi- 
bulif. ; lacinie longissime caudate. Coronule fau- 
cis dentibus 10 simplicibus. 

3. Sarmentosus. Sierra Leone. ) Decandolle, 
Shrub. eae des 
2. Laurifolius. Africa. Sciences. 
8. Dichotomus, (Echites caudata of Willd. ) 
4. Hispidus. Africa. Shrub. (Decand. ut 
supra. : 
See Wern. Trans. i. p. 61. 

CXLII, Horarrnena. 
zequilateris, fauce tuboque esquamatis. Stam. in- 
clusa, imo‘ tubo inserta. Anth. a stigmate libere, 
lanceolate, integre, longitudinaliter polliniferz. 
Ovaria 2. Stylus brevissimus. Stig. cylindrace- 
um. Squame nulle hypogyne. Follic graciles. 
(Wern. Frans. i. p. 51) ; 

L. Mitts. 
ili, p. 44, 

"This genus contains’ another species, - 

CXLIII. Isonema. Cor, hypocraterif. ; fauce tu- 

* boque esquamatis ; limbo 5 partito. S/am. exserta. 
Fil. fauci inserta, apice simplicia.’ Anth. sagittate, 
_medio stigmati coherehtes. Ovaria 2. Stylus 1, 
filiformis. Siig. incrassatum, obtusum. Squam@e 

* nulle hypogyne.' Follic.--- (Wern. Frans. i. 
'P: 52.) , 

_ , This genus consists of a species from Equinoctial 

Africa. 

CXLIV. Vattaris. Cor. hypocraterif.; fauce tu- 
boque esquamatis ; limbo 5-fido obtuso. \ Stam. ex- 
serte. Fil. fauci inserta, brevissima, apice’ extus 
gibbere carnoso. Anth. sagittate, medio’stigmati 
coherentes. Ovarium biloculare. “Stylus filifor- 
mis. Stig. eonico-ovatum. Squame 5, hypogyne, 
basi connate, apicibus tiliatis. Follic.’- ++ (Wern. 
Trans. i. p. 52.) 

“ This is the Flos pergulanus of Rumphius, which 
Linnzus considered as the first species of’ his 
genus Pergularia.’® 


The Carissa mitis’ of Vahl, Symb. 


Cor. hypocraterif. laciniis © 


BOTANY. 
Michaux, CXLV. Parsonsta, Cor. infundibulif. fauce ttibo- Clas 

que esquamatis, limbo 5-partito, recurvo, laciniis 2- Pentat 
-quilateris. Stam. exserta. Fit. medio vel’ juxta 


basin tubi inserta, filiformia. Anth. sagittate, medio 

~stigmati cohererites, lobis posticis polline’ destitu- 
tis: Ovaria 2, v.1, biloculare. lus 1. Stig. 
dilatatum. Squame 5, hypogyne, distincte v. con- 
nate. Follie. 2, distineti, v. cohzrentes. ( Wern. 
Trans. i. p. 58.) “- 


yee”... All shrabby, and from New 
8. Lanceolata. Holland., ts 


This genus contains also''the EcuirEs corymbosa, 
‘forbade, and spicata. 9 - sk 
CXLVI. Lyonsta:” Cor. infundibulif. fauce tubo- 
que esquamatis, limbo 5-partito, recurvo, laciniis 
zquilateris : estivatione valvata. ~Stam. exserta. 
Fil. medio tubo inserta filiformia. Anth. sagittate, 


medio stigmati coherentes, lobis posticis polline 
- -vacuis. rium biloculare. Stylus 1, filiformis, 
apice dilatato. _ Stig, subconicum: ae 5 


7 
hypogyne, connate. Caps. cylinobratea, bilocu-" 
laris, valvis, folliculiformi “iptimnn ms pot oa 
lelo libefo utrinque : seminifero placentis tis. 
(Wern. Trans. i. p. 55. and Prodr. p. 466.) 

1. Straminea. New Holland and Van Diemen’s 
Island. Shrub. 9 °* Us 
- This: plant differs frem’the New Holland species 
of Parsonsia, only in its fruit being capsular. 
CXLVII. Austonta. Cor. hypocraterif. fauce ta- 
boque esquamatis. Stam. inclusa!' “Anth. lance: 
late, longitudinaliter, pollenifere a stigmate 
re. Ovaria 2. Stylus 1, meh ge! dilatato. - 
~ “Stig. subconicum. Squamule nulle hi pogyne, 
nec calycina. Follic. teretes. - (Fern, Trans ie 


“Dp. 59.) J AEN, 
1. Scholaris. East Indies and the Moluccas. 
Shrub. * eq ty aid a (Aad hd ar , 
2. Spectabilis,” Island of Temor. © Shrub. 


3. Venenata. East Indies. Shrub: » 
4. Costata: Otaheite. Shrub. Site 
CXLVIII. Cryproteprs. Cor. infundibulif. Tu. 
bus squamulis 5, obtusis, inclusis, laciniis limbi al- 
ternantibus. Faux nuda. Stam. inclusa, imo tubo 
inserta. Anth.'sagittate: Ovar. 2. Styli 0. Stig. 
dilatatum, apiculo conico.  Squam. 5, hypogyne. 
Follic. - - - (Wern. Trans. i: p. 58.) 
This plant is a shrub from the East Indies. 
CXLIX. Prestonra. Cor. hypocraterif. Faux. co- 
ronata, éwbulo annulari indiviso, ‘s isque 5, in- 
terioribus laciniis limbi alternantibus. Anth. se- 
mi-exsertz, sagittate, medio stigmati coherentes, 
lobis posticis polline vacuis. Ovar. 2. Stylus 1, fi- 
liformis, apice dilatato. Stig. turbinatum apiculo . 
angustiore. Urceolus hypogynus, l+phyllus. Fol/. 
«++ (Wern. Trans. i, p. 58.) 4 dnd 
1. Tomentosa. Near Rio de Janeiro. — Shrub. 
CL. Batrours., Cor. infundibulif. ' Faux|corona-. 
ta, tubulo crenulato. Limbi lacinie rect, equi- 
lateres. Stam, semi-exserta; fauci imserta. Anth. 
sagittate, medio stigmati cohzrentes, mucronatz. 
Ovar. 2-locul. Stylus 1, filiformis, apice dilatato. 
Stig. angulatum. Squamul@ 10 basi calycis extra - 
corollam inserte: hypogyne nullg.. Follic.-- - - 
(Wern. Trans. i, P- 59.) > ve , 
1. Saligna. he Holland. Shrub. 
CLI. Carmona, \ Cal. persistens, 5-partitus. Cor. 


-typlicata. . Styli 2, indivisi, basi, sub 
oye @apitata. Caps. 2-locul, valvula, loculis, dispermis, 


BOTANY, 


_ rotata. , Styl. capillares. Drupa globosa, 6-locul. 
err ome OR eR ae a Dee 

) yA Het . of Luzon, Shr. (Cavan. 

CLIL Gumiwea. Cal. campanulatus, 5-fidus. Cor. 

0. Germen semibifidum, Caps. 2-locul. polysper- 
~ ma birostris. . 1 ig 1 
. 901. Auriculata, Near.Munna. (Fl. Per. iii. p.23.) 
CLILI. Aynepera, Cal. 2-partitus, dorso carina- 

tus. Cor.0. Styl. 2-fidus.. Sem... Cal, com- 

_presso membranaceo-bialato tectum. . 

1. Spicata. Peru. (Jussieu, Gen. Pl.) 
CLIV. Spananrus. Umbella simplex. Cor. xqua- 
les. Znvolucr. subheptaphyllum. Pet. lanceolata, 

patentia. J’ructus ovalis, in dorso, 3-striatus. 

_ 1. Paniculata.: (Hydrocotyle he of Willd.) 
CLY. Bowxesta. Umbella simplex triflora.Flosc. 

fertiles paralleli.. Pet. equalia. Fruct. 4-gonus 

‘subpyramidalis, . Sem. extus concava. - 

wd. Palmata. Hills of Peru. Ann. Fl, Peruv 
» + 2, Lobata, Peruvian Andes. Ann. ¢j5:" og” 
«8. Incana. Hills of Peru. bet 6 oa 
SbV1. Mualaa, Ni mer simplex.. ZORRO Be 

yllum. Fyuct. (turgidus) ovatus, profunde 

7 mllesein> angulis rotundis. Pet. lutescentia. Cal. 
denticulatus. 
1. Proliferum. iy ase S. aaa 

2. Microphyllum. Descado. Shr. 

3. Spi Mts. of Chili. ina i 

«4 Acaule.. Descado. a 
CLVII. Huanaca. Cal. denticulis minimis, per- 

_sistens, Pet. lanceolata, patentia. Fruct. ovatus, 

vacutus lineis tribus striatus. Involucr. universale 


ae tripartitum longum, partiale polypbyl- 
-_ - ¢ 


1. Acaqulis. Descado S. America. .( Cavan.) 
CLVIII. Meum. Cal. obsoletus. Pet. inflexa in- 
.»tegra. .Involucr.. universale 1-phyllum . partiale 
.. paucifolium sublaterale. Fruct, elliptico-oblongus 
utringue tricostatus. 
eo. He hyllum. (Aithusa bunius of Willd.) 
2. Mutellina....(Phyllandrum mutellinum of 
Willd) ‘ 
‘3. oon he (2thusa meum of Willd.) 
4 Fatuum,. Peren. 


CLIX. Myrnanis.. Umbella composita. _Involuor. 


») verecta. | Fruct. oblongus profunde sulcatus: angu- 
lis submembranacels... 
1. Odorata.. (Scandix odorata of Willd.) 
~CLX. Oxivexia.Umbella simplex... Znvolucr. po- 
‘lyphyllum longius. Cal, 5-dentatus,. Pet. 2-par- 
# oo Fruet. ovato-teres hirsutus. 


. «1. Decumbens.. Near Bagdad. Ann, (Venten. ) 


lla. composita. Invo- 
Fruct,, ovatus pilis_sca- 


»CLXiL. Anruriscus, .Umbe 
»\ ducella lanceolata erecta. 
| ber, rostro. glabro, ». oxy 
_ L. Vulgaris. (Seandix anthriscus of Willd.) 
2, Ne .» Sicily. ikaitter ss 
3. Trichosperma.. Egypt. 


Orper IL. Dicynia. _ 


CLXII. Brewersa. Cal. 5-part. Cor. infundibulif. 
1. Stig. 
ealyce haud mutato cincta,. (R. Brown, Prodr: 


Pp 487.) uw ‘ ng : 
»T. Linearis.... , 2, Media... 3, Pannosa. 


All from New Holland. 


nese 


Cavanilles, ° 
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CLXIII. Dicuonpra., Cal. 5-part. Cor. subrotata, Fe Cony 
limbo. 5-part. plano, , Ovaria 2, disperma. Styli a 


2, basilares.. Siég. capitata, Utriculi _1-spermi. 


(R. Brown, Prodr. p. 490.) 
1. Repens... New, Holland and Van Diemen’s 
Island, ; ; 


CLXIV, Crapostviks. Cor. rotata campan. 5-fida, 
laciniis. oyatis, obtusis, patentibus, Stam, 5, in- 
fra medium corolle inserta, haud exserta. Anth. 
biloculares, ovate, erecte. Ovar. ovatum, supe- 
rum, Styli duo, apice bifidi, Stig. 4. Caps. 
ovata, non dehiscens; calyce persistente cincta 1- 
locul,. 1-sperma.. Sem. (an abortu) 1, oyatum. 
Cotyledones, foliacei, conduplicati. Radic. in lo- 
bos reflexa, (Humboldt, p. 202.) P 

1. Acuminata.. Near the city of Guyaquil. 
» Shrub, — 
See Humb. Planta Equinoctiales, p. 202. 


CLXV. Hemipesmus. Asclepiadea. Masse polli- 


nis granulose, 20, Fil. basi connata. Cor. rotata. 
1. Indicus. Ceylon. Shrub. : 


. i Unpublished species. 


Mr Brown has separated: this genus from the ge- 
nus Periploca, on account of the differences in 
the structure of its flower. See Wern. Trans. 


i, p. 46. 
cLxvi. Secamone. Asclepiadea. Masse pollinis 
leves, 20. Fil. connata, extus appendiculata. 
Cor, rotata. 
1. Egyptiaca. Egypt. Shrub. 
I 3 


9. Emetica. t 
4. New Holland. Shrub. 
5. New Holland. Shrub. 
The three last species are unpublished. 
CLXVII. Microtoma. Asclepiadea. 
linis leves, 10, pendulz. 
Cor. urceolata, 
1. Sagittatum. Cape of Good Hope.  Peren. 
2. Lineare. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
These species are the Ceropegia sagittata and the 
Ceropegia tenui flora of Willdenow, See Brown, 
Wern. Trans. i. p. 42. 
CLXVIII. Sarcosremma. Asclepiadea. Masse 
pollinis leves, 10, pendule. Corona staminea du- 
plex: exterior cyathiformis vel annularis, crenata. 
Cor. rotata. 
1. Viminale. East Indies. Shrub. 
2. — A species nearly allied to the pre- 
ceding, from New Holland and New Cale- 


donia. 
3. The Asclepias viminalis of Willd. 
The probable species,” says Mr Brown, ¢ are 
Asclepias aphylla, Thunb. Prodromus ; Ascle- 
pias stipitacety Forsk, Arab. 50. ; Cynanchum 
pyrotechnicum; and perhaps also Asclepias a- 
phylla of the, same author.” Wern. Trans. i. 
CLXIX, Dama. Asclepiadea. Masser pollinis 1z- 
ves, 10, pendule, Corona staminea duplex: ex- 
terior 10-partita; laciniis alternis minutis. Cor. 
, subrotata. 
1, Extensa. East Indies. Shrub. . 
2. Cordata. as 
Species 1. is the Cynanchum extensum of Willde- 
now ;, and species 2. is the Asclepias cordata of 
Forsk. yea ya: an 
CLXX. Carorroris. Asclepiadea. Massa pollinis 


India. 


Masse pol- 


Tubus stamineus nudus. 


» 
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leves, ei Corona stantinea simplex, 5- 
phylla: foliolis tubo filamentorum longitudinaliter 
’adnatis: ‘basi recurva, “Cor. subcampanulata. 
1. Procera, Persia. “Shrubs oe 
"9 Gigahtea.” er Indies. pea 2 “A 

Species 1. is the Asclepias procera, ‘and species 2. 

iat Rie Asclepias pented ook “Willdenow.° ‘See 

"  Wern. Tratts 1. pags a2 Reo 

CLXXI. XysmArosium. Asclepiadea. Masse pol- 
linis leves, 10, pendulze. Corona staminea simpicx, 
‘ 40-partita; laciniis alternis minutis. Cor. patens. 
Folliculi ramentacei. 
1. Undulatum. 2. Grandiflorum. 
Both of these species are given by Willdenow un- 
der Asclepias, with the same specific names. See 
Brown, Wern. Trans. i. p. 2, 
CLXXII. Gompnocarpus. Asclepiadea. Masse 
ollints |eves, 10, pendule. Corona staminea sim- 
plex, 5-phylla: foliolis cucullatis utrinque unidenta- 
tis. Cor. reflexa, Folliculi echinati spinis innocuis. 
1. Arborescens. - 2. Crispus. 
3. Fruticosus. 4. Setosus. 
All these species are given under Asclepias by Will- 
denow. See Brown, Wern. Trans. i. p. 26- 
CLXXIII, Gonotonus, or GonoLonium. Asclepia- 
dea. Masste pollinis leves, 10, transverse. Cor. 
subrotata.. Sem. comosa. 
This new genus is formed from the genus Cynan- 
¢num. * Cynanchum maritimum, Lizn.”’ says 
Mr Brown; “ suberosum, Linn. crispiflorum, 
Hort. Ken. belong to this genus; and I sup- 
‘pose also C. planiflorum, grandiflorum, rostra- 
tum, nigrum, racemosum, Curoliiente; obliquum, 
hirtum, prostratum, and undulatum, of Willde- 
now’s Spec. Plant.: These, however, I have not 
determined, and the whole genus requires to be 
re-examined.” See Wern. Trans. i. p. 24. 
Persoon includes under his subgenus GoNoLosrum, 
1. Macrophyllum. Woods of Carolina. (Mi- 
chaux. 
2. Hirsutum. Woods of Carolina. 
3. Leve. Banks of the Mississippi. 
4. Obtusifolium. (In the Herbariumof Richard.) 
5. Planiflorum. Carthagena. _ 
“4 6. Alljum. Peru. (Cavanilles.) 

CLXXIV. Marspenra. Asclepiadea. Masse polli- 
nis leves, 10, erecte. Anth. membrana terminate. 
Corona siaminea 5-phylla: foliolis compressis, in- 
divisis, intus edentulis. 

. Pelutina. New Holland. 

. Tinctoria. Sumatra. 

. Viridifiora. New Holland. 

. Clausa. Jamaica. 

. Suaveolens. ° New Holland. 

. Cinérascens. New Holland. 

. Erecta. (Cynanchum érectum). 

. Rostrata. New Holland. 

This genus,” says Mr Brown, ‘ differs from 

Pergularia, chiefly in the want of the inner Ia- 

ciniz of the corona: It is therefore an arbitrary 

separation, made principally to ‘obtain clearer 

characters for both., The two species (7, 8) 

with an elongated stigma are perhaps not truly 

of . this genus, but, P 
orm each a distinct genus.” (Wern. Trans.) 

CLXXV. Hova. Asclepiadea. Masse pollinis lz- 
ves, 10, erecto-conniventes.' Anth. membrana ter- 
minate. Corona staminea’ 5-phylla: foliolis de- 
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separated from it, must - 
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8. Viridi, spot it Nig trots 
Species 1. is the Asclepias carnosa, and species 2. 
“he sAtachepiae ‘of Willdenow, «| 

. | “earnosa,”? says Mr Brown; “ probably incl 

~~ several ‘species, which can only be determined 


CLXXVI. claaaius Cor. tubo poewn eae 


cles. 4 
CLXXVII. Huerta. Cor. campan. limbo 10-fido, 
Columna 


Wern. Trans.i. p. V1.) 
Sp. 4349 of Stapelia, p. 157. belong to this’ ge- 
nus. Mr Brown has examined only Sp. 43,45, 
46, from which the character is formed. = 
CLXXVIN. Prarnanruus. Cor. campan. 5-fida, 


CLXXIX. Sraperia. Cor. rotata, 5-fida, eartiosa. 


Cc 


there incumbentem. Cor. rotata. 


“We Carnosa.’“"Cropi parts of Asin 
Carnosa ropical ean Asia, and in 


from living specimens : it is also to be consider- 
ed as the type of ‘the genus Hoya viridiflora, 
differing in some degree in the structure of i 
corona, and ‘considerably in habit’? (Wernr. 
Trans. i; p. 15.) eat TR 


cylindraceo ; limbi laciniis ligularibus. 

fructificationis inclusa. Corona stam. duplex, ex- 
terior abbreviata, 5-loba : interior 5 phylla, félio- 
lis ligularibus, indivisis, lobis exterioris oppositis, 
Anth, apice simplices: Masse pollinis erect, basi 


basi 
affixe, marginibus simplicibus. Stig. muticum. 
Follct ylinarace ress Sei eatihens FR. 
Brown, Wern. Trans. i. p. 10.)) 
To this genus belong Sp. 1, 2, 3, 4 5,6, of 'Ce- 
ropegia, p. 159.; and also two undescribed spe- 


laciniis aecessoriis nanis, dentiformibus. Oc 
fructificationis inclusa. Corona stam: duplex; ex- 
“terior quinquefida, laciniis bifidis: interior yl. 
la, foliolis e basi gibbos@ subulatis, indivisis; laci- 
niis exterioris alternantibus. Anth. apice simplices. 
‘Masse pollinis erect, basi’affixe, altero margi 
cartilagineo-pellucido, Stig. muticum. 


subcylindracei, leves. Sem. comosa. (R. Brown, 


carnosa. Columna fractificationis inclusa. Corona 
stam, simplex 5-phylla, foliolis dorso dentatis. 
Anth. apice esaghacan Masse pollinis -erecte, 
basi _affixe, altero margine cartilagineo-pellucido. 
Stig. muticum. Follic. --- (Wern. Trans. i. p. 12.) 
« "Phe ‘want of ‘the external- corona,”’ says’ Mr 
rown, ‘ renders it necessary to separate’ from 
tapelia and Huernia this genus} of which the 
cae two certain species are Stapelia’ punctata 
and pulla of Masson.”” tovd 


Columna fructificationis exserta. Corona stam. du- 
plex, utraque in yariis varia; interior quandoqte 
obsoleta. Anth. apice simplices. “Massa: is 
basi affixe, altero margine carti $ ucido. 
Stig. muticum. Follic. subcylindracei, eves. Sem. 


\ comosa. 


Beside several species of the genus Sraprria, 
p. 157. this genus contains several unpublished 


ones in the sian Herbarium. See Wern. 

Trans. i. p. 13. ie é 
LXXX. Chhatitick, ‘Cor? rotata, profunde 5- 
fida. “Columna “fructt, ‘exserta. Corona 
stam. simplici serie 10- ; foliolis quinque an- 


theris oppositis indivisis; reliquis bipartitis subu- 
latis. Anth. apice simplices. Masse polliniserectze, 
‘basi affix, marginibus simplicibus. “S#ig. muticum 
Follic. graciles, leves. “Sent. comosa ~~ 


ae, > UIP wvey ee, | 


BOTANY. 


(43h, Sensetncneompliemitcatiie oF Rox: 
u 


rgh. 
CLXXXI. Microstemma. Cor. rotata, 5-fida. Co- 
4 lumna ionts exserta. Corona stam. mo- 


~ muticum. | 
A Aish 
1s Tuberosum. New Holland. (Prodr. p. 459.) 

. CLXXXIL Tyrorttora. Cor. rotata, 5-partita. 
Corona stam. 5-phylia; foliolis depressis, carnosis, 
angulo interiori simplici edentulo. Anth, mém- 

~“ brana terminate. “Massa pollinis erectz, basi af- 
fixe, marginibus simplicibus. Stig, muticum. Fol- 


 Follic. iles, » 


ee ae 4 


ee aes 


tie. eves. Sem. comosa. 
1. Grandiflora. 3. Flexuosa. 
2. Barbata. _ 4, Paniculata. 


All from New Holland, &¢. (Prodr. 460.) 
CLXXXIIL..Discurbia. Cor. urceolata, 5-fida, 
~ Corona stam. 5-phylla, foliolis bifidis, laciniis subu- 
~~ Tatis, patentibus, apice recurvis.  Anth. membrana 

terminate. Masse pollinis erecte, basi affixe. Stig. 
muticum. Follic. leves. Sem. comosa. (Prodr.461.) 
1. Nummularia. New Holland. Peren. 
CLXXXIV. Gymnema. Cor. suburceolata 5-fida. 
~ \Pauce spe coronata, squamulis’ denticlusive 5, si- 
nubus insertis. Corona stam. nulla. Anth. mem- 
trana terminate. Masser pollinis erect, basi af- 
fixe.  Follic. graciles, leves. Sem. comosa. 
1. Geminatum. New Holland. Shrub. 
2. Trinerve. New Holland. Shrub. 
This genus contains also the Asclepias lactifera 
___and the Periploca sylvestris. (Prodr. 462.) 
CLXXXV. Leprapenia. Cor. subrotata, tubo bre- 
~ “vi, fauce corona, squamis 5-sinubus impositis : limbo 
barbato, estivatione valvata, Corona stam. nulla. 
Anth. liber, apice simplices. Massa pollinis 
erectz, basi affix, apice coarctato pellucido! Stig. 
muticum. Follic. 


Indies and the north and middle of Africa. 
Wern. Trans. i. p. 23. 
CLXXXVI. Sarcorosus. 
| Fauce nuda. Corona stam. nulla. Anth. mem- 
poe Sere Masse pollinis erecte, basi af- 
‘fixe. Stig? muticum. Foillic. ventricosi, carnosi. 
Sem. marginata ! 
Sir Joseph Banks found this plant in Prince’s Island 
_. +) near Batavia. Wern. Trans. i. p. 24. 
UXXXVII. Kananza. Cor. campanulata, limbo 5- 
' ‘partito, Columna semi inclusa. Corona stam, api- 
ce tubi filamentorum imposita, 5-phylla, foliolis 
*_ : basi seep ae ‘indivisis. Anth. mem- 
y terminate. Masse pollinis ventricosz, apice 
afixe: pendule. Stig. muricum. Folie. gatles, 
eee ora. The Astor Trans. 1. p.28, 
. Laniflora. eC ias laniflora of Forsk. 
CLXXXVIH. Oxystenma. Cor. ‘rotata, patens, 
. (Cor, tubo brevi, subrotata, Prodr.) Columna ex- 
 sertas, ‘Corona stain, 5-phylla, foliolis a utis, indi- 
svisis, - Anth. membrana terminate. Masse pollinis 
» apice attenuato affix, pendule. Stig. 


ahi 


“maticu allic. leves. Sem. comosa. (Wern. 
. Trans. i. p. 29.) st ae 
» 1, Carnosum.” New Holland: Pevren, 


2. Esculenta, “The Periploca esculenta of Linn. 


Cor. subrotata, 5-fida.- 


Sp. 1. is probably not a genuine species, 

cL XXIK. ¢ Gudeenanal Cor. tubo brevi ventri- 
cosa; limbo 5-partito, laciniis supra ligulatis. Co- 
‘rona stam. 5-phylla; foliolis subrotundis simplicibus 
carnosis.  Anth. membrana terminate. Masse 
pollinis lineares pendule, aflixe curvature proces- 
stum, dein ‘adscendentium: | Stig. acumine)elon- 
be bipartito. Follic. ... (Wern. Trans. ‘py 30. ) 
his genus consists of a single species, which was 
discovered in 1768, near Rio de Janeiro, by Sir 

Joseph Banks. rbdy 
CXC. Dirtoueris. Cor. tubo brevyi, urceolato, lim- 
bo 5-part. Corona stam. 5-phylla, foliolis ob- 
tusis. squamula interioti auctis, Anth. membrana 


terminate. Mass pollinis ventricose, juxta api- 
cem affixe, pendule. Stig. rostro elongato:inui- 
_viso. Follic..... (Wern. Trans. p. 30.) 


Only one certain species of this genus is known, 
It was discovered by Mr Menzies near Valpa- 
raizo in Chili. The Asclepias vomitoria of 
Koenig’s MSS, agrees in several respects: with 
this genus. 

CXCI. Hotostemma. Cor. subrotata 5-fida. Co- 
rona imo tubo ‘staminco inserta, simplex, annula- 
ris, integra. Anth, membrana terminate. Massar 
pollinis pendulez, compress; apice attenuato affixe, 

Stig. muticum. Follic. ventricosi, leves. Sem. 

comosas - 

1. Ada-hodien. (Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 9.) Shrub. ’ 

CXCII. Meraprexis. Cor. subrotata. Corona stam. 
5-phylla, foliolis nanis, cucullatis, cum antheris al- 
ternantibus. Anti, membrana terminate. Masse 
pollinis ventricose, pendule latere affixe. Stig. 
rostro elongato indiviso, ollic. . . . « 

The species of this genus was gathered by Sir 
George Staunton, in the province of Pechely in 
China. H 

CXCIII. Dirassa. Cor. subrotata. Corona stam. 
duplex ; exterior &-partita; laciniis acuminatis ; 
interior 5-phylla, brevior, exteriori antherisque op- 

osita. Anth. membrana terminate. Masse pol- 
inis ventricose, infra apicem affixe, pendula. Stig. 

apiculo obtuso. Follic. ... (Wern. Trans. i. p. 38.) 

A species of this genus was gathered by Sir J. 
Banks at Rio de Janeiro. 


CXCIV. Eusrects. Cor. rotata. Corona triplex ; , 


singula 5-phylla ; extima fauce inserta laciniis, lim- 
bi opposita ; reliqua extima alternantia, antheris op- 
posita, foliolis medi tripartitis, intime indivisis, 
Anth. membrana terminate. Masse pollinis api- 
ce attenuato affixe, pendule. Stig. submuticum. 
Follic, - - - eer Trans. i. p. 41.) 
“ This remarkable character,’ says Mr Brown, 
“is taken from Apocynum hastatum,. Fhunb. 


Prodr, 47 ; Apocynum minutum, Linn, Suppl. . 


169; and from a very nearly related species 
found at the Cape of Good Hope by Mr F. 
Bauer. 

CXCV. Merasrenma, Cor. subcampan. /fauice co- 
ronata dentibus 5 exsertis, sinubus oppositis, tu- 
bum decurrentibus.. Qorona stam. nulla. . Anth. 
membrana terminate. Masse pollinis, compresse, 
apice attenuato affix, pendula. Ség. muticum. 
Follic.--- (Wern. Trans. i. p.4),)— 

1. Parviflorum. I 
of Swartz. Péren.. On 

CXCVI. Asrerwanvus.. Cor. subcampan, fauce tu- 

boque esquamatis, Corona staminea nulla. Anth. 

3 
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membrana terminate. Masse pollinis pendulx, 
Stig. caudatum, v. muticum. | Follic. 
*¢ This generic. character,’’? says Mr Brown, ‘is 
formed from Apocynum triflorum and lineare, 
Linn. Suppl. and from two new species in the 
Banksian collection. »Apocynum cordatum and 
lanceolatum, Thunb. Prodr. probably likewise 
(belong to this genus; and I fave modified the 
character, to admit a very remarkable plant found 

by Mr Masson in South Africa,’’ 

CXCVII.‘Gymnantuera. Cor. hypocraterif. Co- 
ronz faucis 5-phylla. Fel, distincta, fauci inser- 
ta. Auth, imberbes. Masse pollinis quaterna- 
tim applicite apice dilatato corpusculorum. | Stig. 
apiculo bifido. Foilic. cylindracei, leves, divari- 
catissimi. Sem, comosa, (Wern. Trans. i. p. 47.) 


REMARKS ON THE CLASS PENTANDRIA. ey 


The following plants, being pentandrous, might be 
expected in this class; but they belong to natural 
genera, the species of which ought not to be separa- 
ted, and which fall under other classes. 


Monoeynia. 


Several species of Exacum, Rubia, Crucianella, 
Prinos, and Loranthus. Pavetta pentandra. Ol- 
denlandia pentandra. Cornus albida. Frankenia 
levis. Polycnemum oppositifolium. Czsalpinia cris- 
ta, pentandra. Cassia pilosa, serpens, chamecrista. 
Some species of Hyperanthera.or Guilandina. Ce- 
ratonia siliqua. . Bombax pentandrum. Polygonum 
amphibium, lapathifolium, Samara pentandra, flori- 
bunda.  Passerina pentandra. Trianthema chrys- 
tallina. Citharexylum pentandrum. 


Dicynia. 


Oldenlandia digyna. Several species of Zizyphus, 


CLASS VI. HEXANDRIA. ag CE, RS 


Orpen I. Monocynia. 


Secr. I. Flowers having the Calyx doubled ; fur- 
nished with a Calyx and Corolla, and without 
Spathes. 


602, Bromettia. Cal. 3-fidus, superus. Pet. 3: 
Squama nectarifera ad basin petali.. Bacca trilocul. 


1. Ananas. New Spain and Surinam, Shrub. 
2. Pinguin. Jamaica and Barbadoes. Shrub. 
3. Karatas. South America. 

4, .Lingulata. South America. Shrub. 

5. Bracteata, Jamaica and Vera Cruz. Shrub. 
6. Paniculigera. ‘West Indies. Shrub. 

7. Chrysantha. .Caraccas. Shrub. . " 
8. Nudicaulis.’ South America. Shrub. ~ 
9. Humilis, --- Shrub. - 
10. Acanga. Brazil. Shrub. 


BOTANY. 


1. Nifida, New Holland. Shr. (Prodr, p. 464.) 


~ Onper Il. Trieynt... 3 m~ 
CXCVIIL. Maresnersta: Cal. inferus persistens. 
Pet. bers cal. infra: incisuras insidentia. Nect. co- 
ronula 10 squamis, membranaceis 2-4 crenatis, pe- 
talis alternis. Auth. incumbentes basi aa. 


Styl. infra apicem germinis orbiculatim affixi. Stig. 
capitata. Caps. apice trivalvis. Sem. plura affixa 
ite 3, line us, per caps. parietem decur- 
rentibus. 


1. Tingriehora: Peru. Shrub. (Fl. Peruv, iii. 
2. Tinea ifolia. Mts. of Chili. . (Ca anilles 


s.) 


Polygonum virginianum, filiforme. "Trianthen : ren 

tandra. -Cissus hederacea, ampelopsis, reign 0 

ranthus anus, 1 ar 
TRIGYNIA. ~v g: 


Polygonum ocreatwm. Minuartia montana. ‘Arena- 
ria rubra, tenuifolia, Euphorbia antiquorum, macu- 
lata, articulatg, cyparissias? Xylophylle. : 


PenTAGYNIA. 

Spergula arvensis, pentandra. Cerastium pentan» 

drum, semidecandrum. : Suriana tesla par 

bryanthemum pinnatifidum. Erodium, Actinophyl- 
lum pentandrum. sane Lin. 


a 
PoLyGynia. 


Ranunculus hederaceus. 


ole? 


*12. Sphacelata. Chili. Peruv. 

* 13. Bicolor. Shores of Chili. iis p. $2. 
603. Prrearrnta. Cal. 3-phyllus semisuperus. Pet. 

3. Squama nectarifera ad basin petalorum,, Stag. 


*11. Incarnata. Groves of pe See Flor. 


3, contorta. Caps. 3 introrsum dehiscentes. Sem. 
alata. ; mere ' 
1. Bromeliefolia. Jamaica, at ,the sides of 
rocks. Shrub. 


2. Angustifolia, Island of Santa Cruz. Shrub. 
3. Latifolia. West Indies, . Shrub. 
* 4. Lanuginosa, At Pozuzo. Peren. ) 
* 5. Pulverulenta. Groves of the 

Andes. SPO? 
*6, Paniculata. Mts, si the Andes. 
*7, Ferruginea, Near Lima. pi. ¢ 
*8. Chegustinen Groves and hills of | PS 
Peru, ’ Lib Wall ens? 
* 9. Pyramidata. Mountains of Peru. 
* 10. Coarctata,, Chili.. Peren... 3 
6 % f 


A 


*11. Bracteata. St Vincents. Shrub. — 
~ Sp. 8, 9, 10, are given by Persoon under the sub- 
vas Pourretia. Cal. infero, .3-part.  Anth. 


Luannsia. Cal. 38-fidus, persistens. Cor. 


$-fida, campanhlata, Caps. 1-locul. Sem. comosa. 
Ti "Viricllata, On the trees of South America. 
- Peren. Bai! ; 
2. Serratia. South America. 
8. Lingulata, On trees of South America. 
> 4, Lenuifolia, On trees of S. America. Peren. 
5. Flexuosa. On trees in Jamaica and Cartha- 
na. Peren. 
6. Setacea. On the trees of Jamaica. Peren. 
4. Paniculata. South America. 

8. Fasciculata. On trees in Jamaica. Peren. 
9. Nutans. Mountains of Jamaica. Peren. 
10. Polystachya. Warm parts of America. Per. 

_ 1]. Monostachya. South America. i, 
' 32, Pruinosa. Jamaica. Peren. 
“18. Canescens. Jamaica. awe i 
14.4 ifolia. Jamaica and Hispaniola. Shrub. 
ae iam a Jamaica, ah 
16. Usneoides. Virginia, Jamaica, and Brasil. 
*17. Tetrantha. On trees and stones inthe Andes. 
“*18, Rubra. Near Farma. 
*19. Maculata. Ontrees and stones inthe Andes. 
* 20. Biflora. On trees and stones in the Andes. 
. » Peren 


*21. Parviflora. Peren. 
* 22. Heptantha. Warm parts of Peru. 
*23. Pu Stony parts of Peru. 
*24, Sessiliflora. Warm parts of Perv. 
*25. ilaris.. Warm parts of Peru, 
~ 96. Virescens. 
' Sp 17—26. See Flor. Peruv: iii. p.-89. 
606. Burmannta. Cal. prismaticus, coloratus, 3- 
~ fidus : angulis membranaceis. Pet. 3. Caps. 3- 
locul. recta. Sem. minuta. 


Peren. 


1. Disticha, or Distachya. Ceylon and New 
Holland. Peren. — - 
2. Biflora, Marshes in Virginia. 
*3. Juncea. New Holland. 


See Brown’s-Prodromus, p. 265. P 

607. Trapescantia, Cal. 3-phyllus. Pet. 3.. Fil. 

__ villis articulatis, Caps. 3-locul. 

> 1. Virginica. Virginia. Perens 

“2. Crassifolia.. Mexico. Peren. 

“$e Erecta. Mexico... Ann. . 
4. Zanonia. Mts.in Jamaica and Guiana. Per. 
5. Discolor. ‘At the Gulf of Mexico. Péren. 
6. Malabarica. Malabar. Peren, 

“" 'T Nervosa. Surat? Peren. 

__,8. Divaricata. Guiana, Cayenne, and Trinidad. 
9. Geniculata; South America, Peren. — 
10. Monandra, Mountains of Hispaniola. Ann. 
11. Multiflora, Mts. of Jamaica. 

12. Cordifolia. High mts. of Jamaica. Ann. 
13. Procumbens. In the Caraccas. Peren, 
14, Arillaris. India. Anm. 
| 15, Formosa. Cape of Good Hope: > | 
: 16. Crustata, Ceylon. Ann: 
. 17, Papilionacea. India. Ann. 
: 
: 


~ “18. Rosea. South Carolina, Ann. ( Mich.) 
"19. Latifolia. Hills of Peru. Ann. (FL. Perwv.) 
Sp. 4. is given by Persoon “under the subgenus 
Zanonta. | Synopsis, inp. $47. > 
686, Sreruania. Cal. campanulatus bilobus. Cor. 


BOTANY. 


~~ incumbentibus linearibus. Caps. valvis septiferis. 
604. Tn 


684. Loraxruus. 


183 


4-pet. Stam. bina inferiora longiora. Germen pe- _Class VI. 


. dicellatum. Stylus 0. Stig. capitatiim. Capsula? Hexandria. 


1. Cleomoides. . Caraceas. Shrub. 


$690. Frankenta. Cal. 5-tidus, infundibulif? Pet. 5. 


Stig. G-part. Caps. 1-locul. 3-valvis. 
1, Levis. England and other parts of Europe, 
and Astracan. Peren. 
2. Nothria. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
3. Hirsuta. Apulia, Candia, Siberia. Peren. 
4. Pulverulenta, England, Narbonne, Italy, and 
the shores of ‘agitliat Ann, 
*5. Corymbosa. Near Arzeau.}? Desfont. Atl. 
*6. Thymifolia, Barbary. p- 315. - 
*7. Microphylla. S..America.. Shrub. (Cavan.) 


675. Cossicnea. Cal. inferus, 5-part. Cor. 4-seu 5- 
» pet. Caps. 3-locul, apice debiscens, loculis sub- 


trispermis. 
1. Trephylla. Island of Bourbon. Shrub. 
2. Pinnata. Island of Mauritius. Shrub. 


Germen inferum. . Cal. 0. | Cor. 
6-fida; revoluta.. Stam. ad apices petalorum. Bacca 
1-sperma. - tie: 

1. Scurrulas China. Shrub.” 

2. Tetrapetalus. New Zealand. Shrub: 

8. Glaucus.. Cape of Good Hope.> Shrub. 


4. Biflorus. East Indies. Shrub. 

5. Parvifolius: High mts. of Jamaica. Shrub. 
6..Falcatus. Madras.. Shrub, 

7. Uniflorus.. Woods-of St Domingo. | Shrub. 


8. Europeus. Austria and Siberia. Bien. Shr.. 
9. Longibracteatus.. Peru. Shrub. 
10. Buddlejoides. East Indies... Shrub. . 
11. Nodosus, Peru. Shrub. 
12. Clavatus. Madagascar. Shrub. 
18. Longiflorus. East Indies. . Shrub. 
14, Elasticus. East Indies. Shrub. 
15. Americanus.. Woody coasts of America.’ Shir. 
16. Emarginatus. Mts. of Hispaniola. Shrub. 
17. Occidentalis. Woody parts of Amer. Shrub. 
18. Loniceroides. Woody parts of Asia. Shrub. 
19. Pendunculatus. . Woody coasts of Cartha- 
gena. Shrub. 

20. Sessilis. Woods of Carthagena. Shrub. 
21. Marginatus: Brasil. Shrud. 
22. Stelis. Woody parts of Cumana. Shrub. 
23. Pauciflorus. Woods in the interior of Jam. Shr. 
24. Brasiliensis. . Brasil. Shrub. 
25. Pentandrus. India.. Shrub. 
26. Spicatus.. Carthagena.. Shrub. 

* 27. Cuneifolius. Valleys of Peru. Shrub. 

* 98, Dichoiomus.. Peruvian Andes. 

* 29. Acutifolius. Warm parts of Peru. 

* 30. Sarmentosus, Groves of the Andes. 

* 31. Acuminatus.. Groves of the Andes. 

* 32. Retroflecus. Groves of the Andes. 

* 33. Lanceolaius. Groves of the Andes. . 

* 34, Punctatus. Groves of the Andes. 

* 35. Heterophyllus. Woods of Chili. 

* 36. Grandiflorus. Peruvian Andes. | 

# 37. Glaucus; Peru. - 

* 38, Ellipticus, Peru. 

*39. Tetrandrus. . Woods of Chili. Shrub.. 

* 40. Verticillatus. Peru. 

* 41. Ovalifolius. Peru. . 

* 492. Polystachyus. Peru, 

* 45. Cucullaris. Guiana. Shr. (Lamarck, Journ. 

d’ Hist. Nat. No. 12, p- 444.) 
Sp, 27—42. See Flor. Peruv. iii. pr46—50. 


“FS4 
Class VI. 687. Hiysnta...Cak duplex, inferns, 6-pliyllus supe- 
Hexandria. yg 9:4/phyllus. Cor. longissima contorta. Caps. 
“infera, 2.locul. polysperma. Sem. comosa. 
iflora. Jamaica and Brasil. Shrub. 
2, Tetrandra. High mts. of Jamaica. Shrub. 
685. Scirapera. Involucr. universale multiflorum. 
“ ‘Cal. superus urceolatus. . Cor. 5-6-fida campanu- 
lata; fauce hirsuta. . Bacca polysperma. 
‘1. Capitata.. Montserrat. Shrub. 
2. Ce, "Mountains in Jamaica. Shrub. 
This genus is given under Penranpria by Persoon. 
672. Durota. -Cal. superus cylindricus truncatus. 
Cor. tubuscylindricus; dimbe 6-partit. tubo longi- 


‘tudine. “Pomum hispidum. 
1.E ‘Surinam. Shrub. 
“This plant is given by = under, the genus 
Geni, 
671. Ricarvra, -Cal. G-part. Cor, 1-pet. subcy- 
crys ‘Sem. 3. 
- Scabra.. Vera Cruz. Peren. 


«2 Pilosa. Near Lima. i l. Per. iii. p. 50.) 
665. Tacca. Cal. 6-part. Cor. 6-pet. calyci_ in- 
serta antherifera. Stig. stellatum. Bacca sicca 
6-angul. wots apr infera. 
+. Pinnatz East Indies, Otaheite, and New 
Holland. Pees 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 340. 
676. BarpacentA. Cal. superus 6-dentatus.. Cor. 
-6-pet. Filam. petaliformia dentata. Caps. glan- 
dulosa bivalvis polysperma. 
1. Brasiliensis. Brasil. 
£677. Berserts. Cal. 6-phyllus. Pet. 6. ad un- 
gues igh 2. Stylus 0. Bacca 2-sperma. 
ulgaris. Britain, Eur.the East, N.Amer. Shr. 
2. Ilficifolia. Fissures of rocks, in Terra del 


Fuego. Shrub. 
3. Microphylia. Terra del Fuego. Shrub, 
4. Cretica. Candia. Shrub: 


5. Sibirica.- High mountains of Siberia. Shrub. 
*6. Monosperma. In'Tarma. Shrub. 
*'7. Flexuosa. Warm pts. of the Andes. 


Shrub. See Fi. 
#3. DT Peruv. 
utea. Warm pts. of the Andes. Shr. Fe 

* 9. Virgata. Groves of the Andes. ‘ :P- 


*10. Lattfolia, Pern. % 

* 11. Tomentosa. Conception. 

* 12. Ruscifolia, Monte Video. See La- 

*13. Buzifolia. Monte Video. poms 

* 14. Empetrifolia. Straitsof Magellan. } I//.t.223. 

*15, Inermis. Straits of Magellan. (Jussieu. ) 
644, Lrontice. Cor. 6-pet. Nect. 6-phyll, ungui- 


bus corolle insidens, limbo patens. Cal, 6-phyll. 
deciduus. 
1. Chrysogonum. Greece. Peren. 


2. Leontopetalum. 
Peren. 
3. Vesicaria. In Siberia. 
4. Altaica. Altaian Mountains, Peren. 
679 Nanpiwa. Cal. inferus polyphyllus imbricatus. 
Cor. 6-pet. Bacca exsucea disperma. 
1. Domestica. Japan, Shrub. 
674..Prinos.. Cal. 6-fid, Cor. 1-pet. rotata.. Bacca 
6-sperma. 
1, Verticillatus. Marshy parts.of Virginia. Shr. 
2. Montanus. The high mts. of Jamaica. ‘Shrub. 
8, Dioieus, Island of Montserrat. Shrub. 
4. Nitidus. Movnt:Serrat.. Shrub. 
4. Glaber. Canada, Shrub, 


Apilia, Tuscany, Candia. 


~ 


BOTANY. 


$ Lucidus; Shrub, 
| 1, Sideroxyloides. 


Cab St asia, : 
; and Montserrat. 
678. Psaruuna. Cal. Bs adi 


Cor. ¢ ca ; 
6-fida_intus barbata, Stig. 1 ame tum, a 
it striata 6-locul. loculis.1-spermis. 


1. Borbonica. nd of Bourbon. Shrub. 
688. IserTia. ages ace Cor. infundi- 
bulif. 6-fida, Stig. 6-fid. _Pomum 6locul. poly- 
spermum, 
Coeetit Woods aie 2 Sas and Guiana. Shr. 


be 
wervs/tond .. Island rinidad, Shrub. 
689. ae Cal. ae a Cats 6-fida, campan. 
Stig. 6. _ Caps. infera; 6 


a polysperma. 
1. Campanula, Canary. Ia eh 


673. Acuras. Cal, 6-phyll. Con ara Rade: 
squamis totidem. alternis interioribus um 10- 
locul, Sem. solitaria. hilo marginali, apiceque 
unguiculato, (Stam. 4—6, Persoon,. 

1. Dissecta... Philippine and Friendly. Tslands, 
particularly Pongatahon, M: 
and Mauriting, 
2. Mammosa. S. America, Cuba,. Tampice, and 
Carthagena. Shrub. 
3. Sapota. South America. Shrub _ . 
* 4, Lucuma. Peru and Chili. } See Flor. Peruv. 
* 5, Caimito. Andes. ili, eet 


* 6. Australis. New South Wales, (Br 

This genus is given under Pexranpnua by er- 
soon. See Brown’s Eisod ont p- 53. 

683. CapurRA. eg Cal. 0. fi 

Stam. intra tubum, aaa ca, 

1. Pw purata, ndiae 

Secr. II. Flowers having the Caps Ce oa 
nished witha Corolla, and 

666: Conypua. Cal. 3-phyll. Cor. 3-pet Bacca 


l-sperma. Sem. globosum magnum, osseum. . 
1. Umbraculifera,  Undia. 
2. Rotundifolia, The Molu Shrub. 


*3, Australis. New South 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 267, 
667. Licuata. Cal. 3-partit.. Gor. 3-partit. Wet. 
truncatum sertiforme. Drupa 1 sperma. 
1. Spinosa, ‘The Molucca Talend Shrub. 
608. Mnasium: eek Q-valvis multiflora. Cad. 
3-partit. Cor. 1-pet., tubo brevissimos tridentata. 
Anth. foliolo terminate.. Stig. 3 ‘spiraliter con- 
torta. 
t. Paludosum. Boggy woods of Guiana. Peren. 


Secr. IIT. Flowers having Spathes and. Glumes. 


601. eae Cal. 0. €or. tripetala, Nect. . 
2-phyll, foliolo altero bifido, C . infera trilocul, 
polysperma. _ Sem, biserialia ari o tects, , 

1. Speciosa. Marshy parts of Madagasear. Shr. 

610. Harmanruus, Involucr. Bate I, multiflo- 
rum. Cor. 6-partit, supera. * cul, 

1. Coccineus. ue Cie 
2. Coarctatus.. 


3. Puniceus. wee J 
4, Multi, i a 
5. Tigrinus, 12. Carinatus. 

6. Quadrivalvis. 13; Pumilio. 

7. Pubescens. 14. Spiralis. 


All perennial, and from, the. Cape, 1eu0e 


alabar, Guiana, 
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$613. Lavcorum. Cor, campaniformis, 6-part. 
apicibus incrassata. Stig. simplex. 
1, Vernum. Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 


Peren. 
2. Aistivum. England, Hungary, Tuscany, 


’ _ Montpellier, and Austria. Peren. 
4 8. Autumnale, Portugal. . Peren. 
4] *4. Trichophyllum. Barbary. (Schousb. ) 


614. SrrumantA. Cor. 6-pet. patens. “Styl. infra 
medium incrassatus. seu'cum filamentis cohzrens. 
Stig. 3-fid. — Caps. infera subrotunda 3-locul. 


1. Linguefolia. » 5. Angustifolia, 
2 Truncata, 6. Pibjolin | 
38. Rubella. * 7. Spiralis. 
E ‘4. Undulata. 


All perennial, and from the Cape of Good Hope. 
+ 612. Gauantuus. Pet. 3, concava. Nect. ex 
petalis S, parvis, emarginatis. Stig. simplex. 
y . 1. Nivalis. England, mountains of Verona, 
: Germany, Carniola, and Vienna. Peren. 
+ 616. Narcissus. Pet. 6, equalia: Nect. infundi- 
buliformii 1-phyllo. Stam. intra nectarium. 
1. Poeticus. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
2. Incomparabilis. Spain and Portugal. Per. 
3. Pseudo-Narcissus. England and other parts 
of Europe. Peren. 
4, Bicolor. §S. of Eur. and the Pyrenees. Per. 
5. Minor. Spain. Peren. 
6. Moschatus. Spain. Peren. 
7. Triandrus. The ee ge Peren. 
‘8. Orientalis. In the East. Peren. 
9. Trilobus. South.of Europe. Peren. 
10. Odorus. South of Europe. Peren. 
11. Biflorus.. England and Spain. Peren. _ 
12. Calathinus. S. of Eur. and the East. Per. 
13. Tazetta. Coasts of Narbonne, Portugal, ‘and 


__ Spain, Peren. 
‘14, Dubius. Montpellier. Peren. 
15. Bulbocodium. Germany. Peren:' 


16. Serotinus. Spain, Italy, and Barbary. Per, 
17. Jonquilla.  Peren.. io 
* 18. Angustifolia. South of Europe.  Peren. 
*19. Tenuior. Peren. ; 
». 20. Letus. South of Europe. Peren. 
*21. Nutans. South of Europe. Peren. 
* 22; Bi, . England. This species appears to be 
different from species 11. (See Persoon, Syn.) 
.* 23. Amancaes. Hills of Lima, Per. (Fl. Perwv.) 
*24. Viridiflorus. . Barbary. (Schousb. ) 
617. Pancrarium. . Pet. 6: Nect. 12-fido. Stam. 
‘nectario imposita. j 
1. Zeylanicum. . India. Peren. . 
» 2) Mexicanum... Mexico. Peren. 
_ 3. Humile. Spain. Peren. 
4. Caribeum. . Jamaica and the Caribbees. Per. 
5. Maritimum. Coasts of Valentia,. Montpellier, 


in America, and the West Indies. Peren. 
6. Fragrans. Barbadoes. Peren. ; 
7. Littorale. Island of Terra Bomba. — Peren. 
8. ciosum, Peren, : i 


9. Ameenum. Guiana. Peren. ; ; 
10. Illyricum. Sea coasts of France. Peren. 
Al. Amboinense. Amboyna. Peren. 

*12. Rotatum. Carolina. Peren.. .’ 
*13. Amancaes. Brazil. Peren. : 
* 14. Declinatum ? ~ Antilles. (Jacquin.) 
*15. Croceum? Peru, (Encyc. Bot.) 
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. 17. Vittata. 


28. Marginata. 


- *6. Giganteum. 
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*16. Ringens, Gardens of Peru, Peren. Class VE. 
*17. Flavum, “Sandy hills of Peru, _Peren. Hexandria. 
*18. Coccineum. Hills of Tarma. Peren. —y—d 


*19. Recurvatum. Peru. Peren. 

* 20, Latifolium. Wet parts of the Peruvian An- 
des. Peren. open 

"21. Viridiflorum. Stony pets of Peru. 

* 22, Variegatum. Peru. Peren. 

Sp. 16—22, see Flor, Peruv. iii. p. 53. 


622. Amarytuis. Cor. 6-petaloidea irregularis. Fil. 


fauci tubi inserta declinata inequalia proportione 
vel directione, . 
1. Lutea. Spain, Italy, and Thrace. Peren. 


2. Pumilio. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
3. Tubispatha. Buenos Ayres. Peren. - 
4. Tubifiora. Lima and Chaneay. Perens - 
5. Atamasco. Virginia. Peren. 

6. Maculata.. Chili, Peren. 

7. Chilensis, -Chili. Peren. 

8. Clavata. South of Africa. Peren. 

9. Formosissima. 


South America. Perew, 
10. Regine. Caribbees. Peren. 
11. Purpurea, or Speciosa. Cape of GH. Per: 


12, Linearis. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. — 
13. Equestris.. Warm parts of America. Peren, 
14. Reticulata, Brasil. Peren. : 


15. Tatarica, Siberia; at the Lake Inderien. Per. 
16. Belladonna. Caribbees, Barbadoes, Surinam. 
Peren, : : 
Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
18. Falcata. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
19. Ornata.. Guinea. Peren, 
20. Longifolia, Cape of Good Hope. 
21. Montana. Mount Libanus. ~Peren. 
22. Zeylanica. East Indies.’ Peren. ~ 
23. Revoluta. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
24, Latifolia.. Sandy parts of the E. Indies. Per. 
25. Aurea. China. Peren. : 
26. Orientalis. Cape of Good Hope. 
27. Sarniensis. Japan. Peren. — . 
33. Fleruosa. 
84s Radula, 
35. Striata. 
836. Crispa. 
37. Stellaris. 
At the Caspian Sea. -Peren.. ° 
South America. Peren. 
*40. Gigantea, Sierra Leone. Perén. 
*4). Aurea. Fields of Peru. See Flor. 
*42. Flammea. Fields of Peru. Rowe. 
*43, Miniata. Groves of the Andes. 6 
*44, Bicolor. At Tarma. ot a 8 a 
*45. Fothergillit. China. (Andrews). 
Sp. 28—37 perennial, and from the Cape. - 
Persoon thinks that this genus ought perhaps to 
be divided. 


Peren. 


Peren. 


29. Curvifolia. 
30. Undulata. © 
31. Radiata. 
32. Humilis. 
88. Caspia. 
* 30. Advena. 


618. Crinum. Cor, supera infundibulif. semisexfi- 


da: tubo filiformi, limbo patulo recuryato: laci- 

niis subulatis canaliculatis. él, fauci tubi inserta 

discreta. (Sem. ad basin cor. vivipara. Andrews.) 
1. Asiaticum. Malabar, Ceylon, and Amer. Per, 
2. Americanum. America. Peren. wack 
3. Erubescens. Warm parts of America, Peren. 
4. Bracteatum. Peren. 
5. Nervosum. ‘The Philippine Islands. Peren. 

Sierra Leone. (Andrems. ) 

Near Pozuzo. (Fu. Peruv.) 
2a 


"7, Urceolatum, 
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Hexandria. *9, Angustifolium. New Holland, 


“my * 10, Venosum. New Holland. p. 297. 

621. Cyrrantuus. Cor. supera tubulosa clavata 6- 
fida: lacinie ovato-oblonge. Fv. tubo inserta a- 
pice conniventia. 

1. Angustifolius. 2. Ventricosus. 3. Obliquus. 
All perennial, and from the Cape of Good Hope. 
620. Eusternta, Cor. supera tubulosa cylindracea 
bifida. Nectar. fovee 6 in tubo corolle. Fil. tri- 
cuspidata, discreta, 

1. Coccinea. Peren. 

619. Acgarantuus. Cor. infera infundibuliformis 
regularis, sexpartita. 

1. Umbellatus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
2. Ensifolius. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
609. Ponteperia. Cor. 1-pet. 6-fida, bilabiata. 
Stam. 3,apici seutubocorolle inserta. Caps. 3-locul. 

1. Rotundifolia, Surinam. . Peren. 

2. Azurea. Ditches in Jamaica. Peren. 

3. Vaginalis. Watery parts E. Indies. Peren. 

4, Limosa. _Jamaica.and Hispaniola. Peren. 

5. Cordata, Watery parts of Virginia. Peren, 

6. Hastata. India. Peren. 

_* 7, Dilatata. E. Indies. Peren. ; 
‘624. Buxsocopium. Cor. infundibulif. 6-pet.:,un- 
guibus angustis staminiferis. * Caps. supera. 

1. Vernum. Spain and Russia. Peren. 


615. Tuxsacia. Cor. infundibulif. Lambo 6-fido. 


Nect. coronans faucem, 3-phyll.: foliolis bifidis 
magnitudine limbi. Caps. supera. 

1. Alliacea. Cape of Good Hope.  Peren. 

2. Cepacea. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
$626. Axuium. Cor..6-part. patens, Spatha mul- 
tiflora. Unmbella congesta. Caps. supera. 

1. Ampeloprasum. England and in the East. Per. 

2. Porrum. Vineyards of Switzerland. Bien. 

3. Lineare. Siberia. Peren. 

4. Suaveolens. Austria. Peren, 

5. Deflecum. Peren. 

6. Rotundum. South of Europe, Thuringia, and 

the Palatinate. Peren. 

7. Victoréalis. Switzer. Italy, Aust. Silesia. Per. 

8. Subhirsutum. Africa, Italy, Spain, and in the 

East. Peren. 
9. Magicum. Peren. 

10. Obliquum. Siberia. Péren. 

11. Ramosum. Siberia, 

12. Tataricum. Siberia. Peren. 

33. Roseum. Vineyards of Montpellier and Pied- 
mont, _ Peren. 

14, Sativum. Sicily. . Peren. 

15. Scorodoprasum. Ocland, Denmark, south of 
Hungary, and Germany. Peren. 

16. Arenarium. Eng. and other pis, of Eur. Per. 

17. Carinatum. England, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Carniola. Peren. 

18. Spherocephalon. Italy, Siberia, Switzerland, 
and Germany. Peren. 

19. Parviflorum, South of Europe. Peren, 

20. Pallasit. Siberia. Peren. 

21. Descendens. Switzerland. Peren. 

22. Moschatum. France and. Spain. 

23. Flavum. Montpellier and Austria. Peren. 

24, Pallens, Italy, Spain, Montpellier, and South 
of Hungary. Peren. 

25, Paniculatum. . Siberia, Austria, Italy, Swit 
zerland, Carniola, and in the East. Perens 
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Class. VI. * 8, Pedunculatum. New South Wales.) Brown’s 26. Vineale. England; Germ. and Switzer. Per. Class Wj 
Prodr. 27. Oleraceum. England, Sweden, Germany, Hexar 


Switzerland, and Ingria. Peren. . 
28. Nutans. Siberia. Peren. 
29, Ascalonicum. Palestine. Peren. ; 
30. Seneseens. Siberia, Silicia, Silesia, and Swit- 
zerland, i cas , 
31, i ang In Austria.. Peren. 
32. Odorum. South of Europe. Peren. 
83. Inodorum. Carolina. . Peren. 
34. Angulosum. Siberia, and wet parts of Ger- _ 
many. Peren. ‘ 
35. Striatum. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
36. Narcissiflorum. Mountains in the south of 
France. Peren. 
37. Pedemontanum. Piedmontese mountains. Per. 
38. Nigrum. Algiers, and Provence.  Peren. 
39. Canadense. Canada. Peren. 
40. Ursinum, Eng. and other pts. of Eur.. Per. 
41. Clusianum, South of Europe. Peren. 
42. Triquetrum. Spain, and about Narbonne. Per. 
43. oo Peren. 
44, Moly. In Hungary, Mount Baldo, Montpel. 
lier, and the Pyrenees. _Peren. 
45. Tricoccum. North America. Peren. 
46. Fistulosum. Siberia. Peren. . 
47. Schoenoprasum. England, mountains of Si- 
beria, and in Oeland. Peren. . 
48. Sibiricum. Siberia, and the mountains of Si~ 
lesia. Peren. 
49. Stellerianum. Siberia, at the river Jenisey. Per:. 
50. Capillare. Valentia. Peren. : 
51. Tenuissimum. Siberia. ~ 
52. Gracile. Jamaica. Peren. : 
53. Chame-Moly. Italy and Spain. Peren. 
* 54, Gramintfolium. Near Dax in Fran, (Persoon.); 
* 55. Appendiculatum. Pyrenees. [eens ) 
* 56. Compactum. Near Paris. (Thuill.) 
* 57, Odoratissimum. Near Ofsa and Tozzer. Pe- 
ren. (Desfont.) 
* 58. Fragrans. Africa. (Ventenat, 
* 59, Mutabile, South of Georgia. ( Michaux.) 
* 60. Setaceum. Hungary. (Plant.. Hung. p. 70.) 
636. CurcuLico, Cor. 6-pet. plana. Spatha 1-valvis. 
a brevissimus. Stig. 3-divergentia. Caps. 1-lo- 
cul. 4-sperma spongiosa rostrata. , 
1. Orchiotdes. East Indies. Peren, 
* 9. Plicata, Cape of Good Hope. Peren, 
* 3. Brevifolia. East Indies. Peren. 
*4, Latifolia, Porto Pinang. . Peren. 
*5. Recurvata, East frontier of Bengal. Perens. 
* 6. Ensifolia.. New Holland. . (Brown. 
The following generic character of Curculigo is 
given by Mr Ker in the Botanical. Magazine :— 
** Cor. supera, monopetala: limbo 6-partito. 
Bacca polysperma, coronata inferiori corollz par- 
ti persistente.”’ Species 2. is the Gethyllis pli- 
cata of Willdenow. See Brown’s Prodr. p. 289.. 
625. ApnyLianTuHEs. Cor. 6-pet. Fil.faucicorolle - 
inserta. Caps. supera. Gluma calycine 1-valves. 
imbricate. 
1. Monspeliensis.. Montpellier in stony, barren, 
and mountainous parts near Castelneuf. 
611. Massonta, Cor. infera.limbo 6-part. Fil. collo 
tubi imposita. Caps. 3-alata. 3-locul. polysperma. 
4 


1. Latifolia. . Echinata, 
2. Angustifolia.. * 5, Muricata, 
3. Undulata. *6. Scabra. 
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Paneiflora. 9. Violacea. 


‘637. Hyroxis. Cor. 6-part. persistens, supera. Caps. 


basi angustior. Spatha 2-valvis. 
ds. recta, Virginia, Canada, Peren. 


4 |. 2. Sobolifera, pe of Good Hope.  Peren. 
‘4 3, Villosa. Cape of Good. .  Peren. 
. 4, Decumbens, Sandy hills of ica. Peren. 
4 5, been are HED. poms 
j 6. Aquatica, ~ 10. Veratrifolia. 
i 7. Minuta. '. V1. Stellata, 
8, Alba. 12. Serrata. 
Is 13, Juncea., Turfy parts of Carolina. Peren. 
\ 14. Fascicularis. Aleppo. Peren, - 
i 15. Sessilts. Carolina. Peren. 


» *16. Linearis, or aurea. ( Andrews, t.171.) 
*17. Pratensis. *19. Marginata, 
*18. Hygrometrica. * 20, Glabella, ~ 
Species 5—13 perennial, and from the Cape of 
Good Hope. Species 17-20 from’ New Hol- 
land and Van Diemen’s Island. See Brown’s 
Prodromus, p. 288, 


Seer, IV. Flowers Naked. 


605. Xenopuyra. Cor.’6-part. zqualis, 3 laciniis 
exterioribus angustioribus, Stig: clavatum. Caps, 
infera $-locul. polysperma: 

_ 1. Pinifolia, Madagascar. - Shrub. : 

661. AusTRommentA. Cor. 6-pet.subbilabiata: peta- 
lis inferioribus basi tubulosis.” Siam. declinata. 

1. Pelegrina, Peru and Lima. Peren,. 
2. Pulchella. South America. 


8. Ligtu. ' Lima. Peren. 
r * A on Lima. y 
5. emu poe he 
6. Multi, outh America. 
7, een * 17. Fimbriata. Peren, 
.* 8. Versicolor.. Peren. ** 18. Latifolia. Peren. 
* 9. Hemantha, * 19. Tomentosa. Peren. 


* 10. Lineatiflora. * 20. Setacea. Peren. 
*71. Distichifolia. Per. * 21. Denticulata. Per. 
° 12. Secundsfolia. [# 99% 

13. Anceps. * 23, Macrocarpa. 
* 14, Rosea, Per. * 24. Cordifolia. 
” 15. Crocea. * 25. Formosa, 


* 16. Bracteata. : 
Sp. 727 from Peru. (See Fl. Peruv. iii. p. 59.) 

655. Lanarta. Cor. supera lanata filamentis lon- 
gior: limbo 6-part. Peric. 3-locul: 

‘1. Plumosa. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
662. Hemerocatuis. Cor. campan. tubo cylindrico. 
_ Stam, declinata. 

1, Flava. Fields of Switzerland, Siberia, and 

Hungary. Peren. 
2. Fulva. China. Peren. 
3. Lancifolia. Japan: Peren. 
: 4. Japonica, or Alba, Japan. Peren. 

* 5. Graminea. Siberia. Peren. (Andrews.) 
*6. Coerulea. Japan. Peren, ( Andrews.) 
Willdenow makes species 5. a variety of species 1., 

and species.6. a variety of species 4 (See Botan, 

Mag. 873, 894.) 2 : ? 
660. Acave. Cor. erecta supera. Fil. corolla lon- 

giora, erecta. ; 

1. Americana. Warm parts of America. Shrub, 


a. : 
nial, and from the Cape of Good Hope. 
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America. Shrub. 


2. Vivipara, 
Virginia. -Peren. 


8. 34 inica. 
4. 
5. Lurida,; South America... ‘Shrub. 
6. Tuberosa. In America. Shrub, 
7. Feetida, Curagoa, Shrub: 

Persoon ranks species 4—7 under the ‘subgenus 


)Fourerma. 
635. Geruyiiis. Cor. 6-part. tubo filiformi lon- 
gissimo. Cal.'0. Baccu clavata radicalis 1-locul. 
1. Spiralis. 4. Plicata, 
2. Ciliaris, ~ 5. Lanceolata. 
3. Villosa. Averys" 


All perennial, and from the Cape. 
659. Ator. Cor. erecta, ore patulo, fundo necta- 
rifero. Fil. receptaculo inserta. 
1. Dichotoma, Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
2. pee Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
3. Perfoliata, or Brevifolia. E. and W. Indies, 
Africa, Italy, Sicily, and Malta. Shrub. 
4. Picta. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
5, Sinuata.  Barbadoes, and Cape of Good 
Hope. Shrub. * 
6. Humilis, Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
7. Arachnoides. Cape of Good Ho . Shrub. 
8. Margaritifera. Cape of Good Hope. Shr. 
9. Verrucosa. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
10. Carinata. Africa. Shrub. 
11. Maculata. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
12. Lingua. Cape of Good Hope. ‘ Shrub. 
43. Plicatilis. Africa. Shrub. 
14, Variegata. Clayey parts of Ethiopia. Shr. 
15. Viscosa. Capé of Good Hope. Shrud, 
16. Spiralis. Africa. Shrub. 
. Retusa. Clayey parts of Africa. Shrub. 
. Vulgaris, Levant and Barbary. Shrub. 

. Purpurascens, Cape of Good Hope. Shr. 

. Soccotrina. Capeand Barbadoes. Shrub. 

. Arborescens. * 27. Suberecta. 

. Feroz. *28. Serrulata. 

. Supralevis. *29. Striata. 

. Mitraformis. * 30. Lineata. 

. Brevifolia. * 31. Glauca, 

* 32. Africana. 

pecies 22—-32 from the Cape. 

. Spiralis. Africa. Cape of Good Hope. 

. Pentagona. Africa. Shrub. 

Tortuosa. *40. Reticulata, 

Foliolosa. *41. Mirabilis. 

*37. Rigida. *42. Recurva, 
* 38. Albicans. *43. Translucens. 
* 39. Cymbiformis. 
Species 35—43, from: the Cape. 
For an account of these new species, see Haworth, 
Linn. Soc. Trans, vii. 20, &c. 

\657. Averris. Cor. infundibulif. rugosa. Stam. 
inserta laciniarum basi. Caps. 3-locul. loculis 
polyspermis, : 

1. Farinosa. North America. 

2. Fragrans. Africa: Shrub. 
*3. Aurea, Carolina. ( Michaux.) 

656. Vevrueimia. Cor, tubulosa’6-dent. Stamine 

tubo inserta. Caps, membranacea trialata, loculis 

monospermis. 


Peren. 


1. Viridifolia. 4. Pumila. 
2. Glauca. * 5, Sarmentosa. 
8. Uvaria. > 


All Peren. and from the Cape. See Tritoma. 


is, or odorata. Islandof Cuba. Shrub, “Vv 
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Class VI. 650. Porvanwrues. Cor. infundibulif, incurva, e- 
Hexandria.  qualis, Fil. corolla fauci insertas. Germen in 
fundo corolle. 
1. Tuberosa. Java and Ceylon. — Peren. 
2. Pygmea. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
649. Convatnariay Cor. 6-fida,. Bacea macu- 
losa, 3-locul. : 
1, Majalis. England and other parts of Eu- 
rope. Peren. ; 
2. Japonica. See Oputocon. Japan. Peren. 
8. Spicata. Japan. Peren. : 
4, Verticillata. Scotland and other parts of 


Europe. Peren. t 

5. Polygonatum. England and other parts of 
Europe.» Peren. 

6. Multifora. England and other parts of 
Europe. Peren. 


7. Latifolia. 
_ parts of Hungary. Peren. 


Woods of Austria, and southern 


. 8. Racemosa. Virginia and Canada. Peren. 
9. Stellata. Canada. Peren. 
10. .Trifolia, - Woods of Siberia. Peren. 


11. Bifolia. Low meadows, N. of Eur. Peren. 

* 12. Umbellulata. Alleghany mountains. Peren. 

(Michauz. ) 

Persoon ranks species 4, 5, 6, 7, 12, under the 
subgenus Potycgonatum. | Cor. infundibulif. 
and species 8-12, under the subgenus, Masan- 
THEMUM. Cor. rotatis. 

648. Sanseviera. Cor. infera 1-pet. tubo filiformi 
limbo 6-part. revolute. Stam. limbo inserta. 
Bacca 1-sperma, , 

1. Guineensis. Guinea. Peren. 
2. Zeylanica. Ceylon. Peren. 
3. Lanuginosa, Sandy parts of India. 

* 4, Carnea. China.  Peren. 

$652. Hyacinruus. Cor. campan. 6-fida: pori 3 
melliferi germinis. : 

1. Non scriptus. (Scilla nutans, Smith.) England, 
France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, and Persia. 
2, Cernuus. Spain. Peren. . 
3. Amethystinus, ‘Spain? and Russia. Pern. 
4. Orienialis, Asia and Africa. Peren. 
5. Flexuosus. 7. Convallarioides. 
~ 6. Corymbosus. 8. Brevifolius. 
Sp. 5—8 perennial, and from the Cape 
9. Romanus, Fields about Rome: 
10. Muscari. Asia, also in Europe... Peren. 
11. Comosus. ~France, and fields in the south of 
Europe, Switzerland, Germany, Persia. 
12. Botryoides, Italy, Switzerland, Carniola, 
Persia. Peren. Mit 
13. Racemosus, South of Europe. Peren. 
* 14. Maritimus. Near ancient Carthage. 
* 15. Parviflorus.. Near ancient Carthage. 
See Desfont, Flor. Atl. i. p. 388. ; 

*16. Viridis. (Lachenalia viridis of Willd.) 

*17. Lividus. (Lachenalia serotina of Willd.) 

Species 16, 17, are given by Persoon under the 
subgenus ZUCCANGNIA. 

651. Drimia. Cor. \infera campan, 6-fida, laciniis 
revolutis. Stam. corolle inserta. Stig. capitatum. 

1. Ciliaris. Cape of Good Hope, 
2. Elata. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

- Pusilla. Cape of Good Hope. . Peren. 

5 


Peren. 


» Undulata, Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
» Media. Cape of Good Hope. Perens 


BOTANY. “le 
Persoon thinks that this genus is not sufficiently Heol 


distinct from Hyacrntuus. ‘ 
623. Mitte. Cor. infundib. limbo 6-part. plano. 
Anth. fauci inserte. Germ. pedicellatum. | Caps. 


supera. ‘ ; 

“1. Biflora. Mexico. Peren. 

642. AspHopeius. Cor. 6-part. ect, ex valvulis 

6 germen tegentibus. 

1. Luteus. Sicily. Bien. 

2. Creticus. Candia. - : 

3, Ramosus. Narbonne, Portugal, Spain, Ita« 

ly,.and Carniola. Peren.  . 
4, Albus, Portugal, Spain, Narbonne, and Cro- 


atia.. Peren. 
‘5. Fistulosus.. Provence, Spain, and Candia. 
Peren. 
6. -Altaicus. Foot of the Altaic mountains. 
Peren. 
7. Liburnicus. Istria. 
* 8. Acaulis. Barbary. (Desfont.) 


629. Evcomis. Cor. infera 6-part. persistens pa- 


tens. Fil. basi in nectarium adnatum connata. 
1. Nana. 4. Undulata. 
2. Bifolia. 5. Punctata. 
5. Regia. * 6. Purpureo-caulis. 


All perennial, and from the Cape of Good Hope. 
$643. AntneERicum. -Cor. 6-pet. patens. Caps. 
ovata, e 


1. Serotinum. England, Switzerland, and Si- 


beria. Peren. 
2. Fragrans. 5. Filiforme. 
38. Filifolium. 6. Exuviatum. 
4. Flexifolium. 7. Elongatum. 


8. Grecum. Inthe East. Peren. 3 

9. Planifolium. Portugal beyond the Tagus. 
Peren. ; ; 

10. Squameum. 12. Floribundum. - 

11. Comosum. 13. Revolutum. 

14. Ramosum. South of Europe. 

15. Elatum. 18. Vespertinum. 

16. Falcatum.’ 19. Graminifolium.. - 

17. Contortum. : 

20. Japonicum. Japan, China, and Java. 

21. Longifolium. 22. Hirsutum. 

23. Adenanthera. New Caledonia, 

24. Reflecum. Peren. 

28. Canaliculatum, 


25.. Pilosum. 
26. Undulatum. 29. Albucoides. 
27. Triflorum. 


30. Lilago. Switzerland, Germany, and France. _ 


Peren. : 

$1. Liliastrum. Mountains of Switzerland. Per. 
32. Spirale. Peren. 37. Incurvum. Peren. 
33. Frutescens. Shrub. 38. Latifolium. Per. 
34. Rostratum. Shrub. 39, Pugoniforme. Per. 
35. Alooides. Peren. 40, Praemorsum. Per. 
36. Nutans. Peren. 

41. Asphodeloides. Ethiopia. Ann. . 

42. Longiscapum, Cape of Good Hope. Shr. 


43. Annuum. Ethiopia, Ann. 

44. Hispidum. Peren. 47. Cauda felis. 
45. Muricatum. 48. Tri ms 
46. Ciliatum. 49. Scabrum. 
50. Cirrhatum. New Zealand. 


51. Crispum. Cape of Good Hope. 
52. Ossifragum. Muddy parts in the north of 
Europe. Peren, “ 


* 


wee 2 oe oe meres —~ ate 


| 
| 
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© 58. mine, New South Wales. 

~ 56, Semibarbatum. New Holland and ¢ Brown. 

_ Van Diemen’s Island. oy 

~ Under, this genus Persoon includes only the Sp. 

 $8—51, He gives the rest under PHaLancium. 

“Species 2—7, 10—13, 15—19, 21, 22, 25—29, 

perennial, and from the Cape. Species 33—40, 
44—49, 53, 54, from the Cape. » See Brown, 
Prodromus, p. 275. 

681. Enanrcrd. Cal. 0. Cor. 6-pet: petalis alternis 


basi biglandulosis. Stig, simplex. a 3-locul. 
polysperma supera. © 
1. Marginata. Straits of Magellan. Shrub. 


653. Puormium. Cor. 6-pet. infera ; petalis 3 inte- 
rioribus longioribus. Stam. adscendentia exserta. 
Caps. oblonga triquetra. Sem. compressa. 

1. Tenax. New Zealand. Peren. 
654. Lacwenauia. Cor. 6 pet. infera: petalis 3 in- 


terioribus longioribus. Stam. erecta. Caps. subo- 
- vata trialata. Sem. globosa. 
1. Glaucina. 14. Purpureo-cerulea. 
2. Orchioides. 15. Violacea. — 
8. Pallida. 16. Purpurea. 
4. Hyacinthoides. 17. Lancefolia 
5. Angustifolia,. 18. Unifolia, 
6. Contaminata, 19. Hirta. 
7. Viridis. 20. Isopetala 
- 8. Serotina. 21. Tricolor. ° 
9. Pusilla. 22. Rubida, or Tigrina. 
10, Patula. 23, Punctata, — . 
11. Fragrans, 24, Pendula. 
12. Lrhiflora. * 25. Unicolor. 
13. Pustulata. *26. Quadricolor. 


All perennial, and from the Cape of Good Hope. 
_ $639, OnnitHocaum. Cor. 6-pet. erecta, persistens, 
supra medium patens. Fi/.-basi dilatata. Caps. 3- 
locul. Sem. subrotunda nuda. 
1. Uniflorum. Mount Sinie, Sopka, and Maloi, 
in Siberia, among the Altaian Mts. Peren. 
2. Striatum. Siberia. Peren. 
$. Bulbiferum. At the Wolga and Jaik. Per. 
4. Spathaceum, or Minimum. Near Hamburgh, 
Pz, - - and Duchy of Oldenburg... Peren,» .. 
5. Bohemicum. Bohemia. Peren. —~ 
“6. Luteum. Eng. and other parts of Eur. Per. 
1 Minimum. England, and other’parts of Eu- 
/ rope. Peren. Sewer |. 
8. Citation Near Astraean: Peren. 
9. Paradoxum. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
10. Niveum. Cape of Good Hope, Peren. 
“11. Umbellatum. Germany, France, and in the 


fae Peren. ; 
12. Pyrenaicum. England, Switzerland, and Car- 
13. nsuaskyestie nie 

: 7 Southern parts of Europe. Per. 
14, Lacteum. ‘. 18. Pilosum. a 
15. Ovatum. 19. Revolutum. 
16. Ciliatum. 20.. Conicum. 


17. Crenulatum: 

21. Narbonense. South of Europe. Peren. 

22. Latifotium. Arabia and Egypt. \ Peren. 

23. Altissimum. Cape of Good Hops 

24. Scilloides. Cape of Good Hope.  Peren. 

25. Longebracteatum. Cape of Good Hope. Per. 

26. ote neuaree Japan, near Jedo, and Nagemaki 
eren. , ) 


27. Comosum, Austria. Peren. 
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28. > semeowgte Portugal. Peren. Class VI. 
29. Tenellum. 34. Barbatum. Hexandria, 
80. Odoratum. 35. Polyphyllum. Ba 5 «trad 
$1. Suaveolens, 86. Juncifolium. 
32, Secundum. - 87. Rupestre. 
33. Fuscatum. 


88. Arabicum, Egypt and Madeira. Peren. 
39. Thyrsoides. 41. Coarctatum. 
40. Aureum. 42. Caudatum. 
43. Nutans. Italy, Switzerland, and Germ, Per. 
* 44, Ixioides. California. \ Peren. ‘ 
* 45. Fibrosum. Near Kerwan.\ (Desfont. ) 
* 46, Bonariense. Buenos Ayres. 
Species 14—20, 29—37, 39—42, perennial, and 
from the Cape of Good Hope. 
638. Ertospermum. Cor. 6-pet. campan. persistens. 
Fil. basi dilatata. Caps. 3-locul. Sem. lana involuta. 
1. Latifolium. 3. Parvifolium. 
2. Lancefolium. i 
All perennial, and from the Cape of Good Hope. 
$640. Scruia. Cor. 6-pet. patens, decidua. Fil, fili- 
formia, . 

1. Maritima. Spain, Sicily, and Syria. Peren. 
2. Lilio hyacinthus, France and Spain. 

3. Italica. Peren. ' : 

4. Tetraphylla, Africa. 

5. Peruwviana. Portugal. Peren. 

6. Japonica. Japan. Peren. 

7+ Amoena. Constantinople, Russia, Austria, 

and Germany. Peren. 

8. Pracox. Peren.. 

9. Campanulata. Spain and Portugal. Peren, 
10. Bifelia. France and Germany. Peren. 
11. Verna. Spain, Wales, Isle of Man, and Shet- 

land. Peren. 
12, Lusitanica.. Portugal. Peren. 
13. Orientalis. Japan. Peren. 
14, Hyacinthoides. Madeira. Peren. 
15. Autumnalis. Spain, France, and Verona. Per. 
16. Unifotia, Portugal. — 


pene Sibirica. Siberia. Peren. 

18. Lingulata. Fields of Barbary. 

*19. Villosa, Near Kerwan. oe Bee ne 
* 20. Obtusifolia. Near Lacalle. yh ay 
*2). Parviflora. Algiers. ss 
*29. Unduiata, Hills of Barbary. ) P- 298- 

* 23, Meuritanica. Barbary.] Schousb. Moroc. 
* 24... Tingitana. Barbary. i. p. 154, 

* 25. Biflora, Hills of Peru. (Fl. Per.) 


641. Cyaneiia. Cor. 6-pet.; petalis 3 inferioribus 
propendentibus. Stam. infimum declinatum, longius. 
1... Capensis. 8. Lutea. 
2. Orchidiformis. » 4. Alba. 
All pererinial, and from the Cape of Good Hope. 
682. Pusmesta. Cal.0. Cor. 6-pet. petalis 3 inte- 
rioribus duplo longioribus. Stig. 3-lobum. Bacca 
supera cat a oar 
1. Busifolia. Straits of Magellan. Shrub. 
680. Linpera, Cal. 0. Cor. 6-pet. infera. Stig. 2. 


Caps. 2-locul. . 
1. Umbellata. Japan. . Shrub. 
647. Draca#na. Cor. 6-part. erecta. Fil. medie 
subcrassiora. | Bacca 3-locul. 1-sperma, 
1. Draco. East Indies. _ Shrub. 
2. Indivisa.. New Zealand. Shrub. 
3. Umbraculifera. Mauritius. Shrub. . 
4.. Australis. 


Zealand. . Shrub. 


Queen Charlotte’s Sound, New . 
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_Class VI. ‘5. Cernua. Mauritius. Shrub. : nus SrrePTopus. According to Mr Brown, 
Herandria, 6. Ferrea. China. Shrub. ‘ species 9, seems to constitute . new intermediate 
eae 7. Terminalis.. India. Shrub. 9 nyt Uvutaria ont tiene er , 
8, Marginata, or dentata. —— Shrub. (Prodr. p. 279.) 
9. Siriata, Cape of Good Ho aaa ta $ 628:. Farmssainmaa- Cor. 6-pet... campan. campan. supra un- 
10. Undulata.. Cape of Good by snes nectarifera. Stam. longi corollz. 
11. Erecta. Cape of Good Hasae's 1. Imperialis, Persia? ‘This came from 


12. Ensifolia., India. Peren. 
13. Borealis. Hudson’s Bay and)Canada. Peren. 
14. Graminifolia. Asia. 


ornament) to Europe. P 
“2 Persica. Persia? Peren. 


3. Verticilluta. Siberia. Peren. 


*15, Fragrans. ( Aletris ans of Wilidenow.) 4 Pyrenaica, * Russia. Peren. ~ 
- (Ker, Bot. Mag. 1081. ‘5. Me magia and other oat of Eu. 
* 16. Marginata. adagascar. - ) See Lamarck, rope, iberia. 
#47; Mauritius. Encyc. vol. ii. . 6. Latifolia, Peren. 
*18, Mauritiana. Bourbon, | })p. 324. *7. Plant . Inthe East. Geode Encyc.) 


t 646. Asparagus. Cor. 6-part. erecta: petalis tribus Persoon ranks sp. 1. under the subgenus ees x 


12. Acutifolius. Portug. Spain, andthe East. Sh. 
13. Subulatus.. Shrub. 15. Horridus. Shrub. 
14, Dependens. Shrub. 

16. Aphyllus. Sicily, Spain, and Portugal. . Shrub. 
17. Lanceus. Shrub. 18. Capensis. Shrub. 
19. Sarmentosus. Ceylon. Shrub. 

20. Verticillaris: In the East about Derbent, and 


land, Brantfoot; and Carniola. Peren. 
7. Cateshai. Wet parts of Carolina. Peren. 
8. [een Japan. \ Peren. 
.9 BP i renees and Siberia. Miten: 
10. Ch nicum. Persia and Carniola. Peren, 
11. Superbum. North America. Peren. 


interioribus apice reflexis. Bacca3-locul.2-sperma. 627.-Litrum. Cor. 6-pet. campan.: linea 
lL. Officinalis. England and other parts of Eu- dinali nectarifera. Caps. valvulis pilo c 
rope. Peren. connexis. 
2. Declinatus. 4. Flecuosis. 1. Cordifolium. Japan. Peren, re . 
‘8. Decumbens. . 5. Scandens. 2. Longiflorum. Japan, near Nagasakiand Miaco. ._ 
6. Falcatus. Ceylon. Shrub. Peren. { 
7. Racemosus. Fast Indies. Shrub. 8. Candidum. eee Syria, Spain, < and Swit- 
8. on aos zerland. 
9. ZEthtopicus eren 4. Gomiees Japan. 
10. “Asiatioue. Asia. . Shrub. 5. Lanei Jeinth: Peren. 
11. Albus. Spain and Portugal. Shrub. 6. B Italy, Austria, Siberia, deters: 


12. tena Hungary, Switzerland, and Sibe- 4 


elsewhere. eren. 
* 21. Tenuifolius. S. of France. erp Encyc. 13; Canadense. Canada. Perens — § 
* 22. Crispus. Mauritius. § is po295. 14. Maculatum. Japan. Peren. 
* 93, Fasciculatus: New Holland. (Brown.) 15. Camschatcense. Candee Kamschatka, Per, 


Species 2—5, 9, 13—15, 17, 18, from the Cape of 
Good Hope. See Brown, Prodromus, p- 281. 
‘645. Potuta. Cor. 6-pet. infera, 3 exteriora majora, 
"3 interiora.reflexa. :Bacca polysperma. 


16. Philadelphicum. Canada, Peren. 

* 17, Concolor. China. Peren. 

*18. Tigrinum, China. Peren. 

* 19. Carolinianum. -Lower Carolina, (Michauz.) 


1. Japonica. Japan and Java.  Peren. $ 633. Tunas Cor. 6-pet. campan, 0. 
‘631. Groriosa.. Gor, 6-pet. undulata, reflexa, Stylus 1. Sylvestris. — and on Parts of Eue 
obliquus. : rope, Siberia. : 


2. Suaveolens. South of Europe. Peren. ¥ 
8. Gesneriana, Cappadocia Russia. Peren, 
4. Biflora. Desert parts about the Wolga. Per, 
5. Bre a. Cape of Good Hope. Perens — 
*6. Celsiana. In oe East ?] Persoon; Synopsis, 
*'7, Clusiana., In Persia? J§ i. p. 361. 
658. Yucca. . Cor. campanulato-patens. bo an’ 0. 
Caps. 3- locul. 


1, Superlts. Malabar. Peren. 
2. Simplex. Senegal. 
632. EnytTuronium.. Cor. 6-pet. campan, :. Necta- 
rio tuberculis 2, petalorum alternorum basi adnatis. 
1. Dens canis, Liguria. Peren. 
*9. Americana. North America. Peren. 
630. Uvuraria. Cor. 6-pet. erecta: nectarii fovea 


baseos petali. Fil. brevissima, 


a 


1. Amplezifolia. Bohemia, Silesia, Saxony, Swit- 1. Gloriosa:,.. Canada.and Peru. Shrub. 
zerland, and mountains of Dauphiny. Peren. 2. Alojfolia. Jamaica and Vera Cruz, Shrub. 
2. Hirta, Japan,.near Jedo. ~Peren. 3. Draconis. America. 


North America. Peren. 4. Filamentosa. Shruby C ‘ 


3. Lanceolata. Virginia. 


4. Perfoliata, Virginia and Canada. Peren. 634. Ausuca. ‘Cor. 6-pet. interioribus conniventi- yi 

5. Sessilifolia, Canada. Peren. bus, exterioribus patulis. Stylus triqueter. 4 
6. Cirrhosa. Japan. Peren. 1. Altissima, 8: Caudata. 

* 7, Grandiflora. North America. Peren. (Bot. 2. Major. 9. Setosa.. , 
Mag. 1112.) 3. Flaccida. 10, Aurea. 

* 8. Chanensis. ‘China. Peren. (Bot. Mag. 916.) 4. Minor. - 11. Abyssinica. ‘ 

* 9. Puberula. Mountains of Carolina, . _ &. Viridiflora. 12. Fragrans. 

* 10. Rosea. Mountains.of Carolina and ‘Canada. 6. Coarctata. 13. Viscosa. 


7. Fastigiata. 14, Spiralis. 
All perennial, and from the Cape of Good Hopes 
' except species 11. from Abyssinia?’ 


* 11. Lanuginosa. Mountains of Carolina. 
Species 10—12, see Michaux, Fl. Amer.i.-p. 199. 
Persoon ranks species 1,11, 12, under.the subges 


Seer, V. Flowers Incomplete. 


664, Onontium. Spadiz cylindricus tectus flosculis.. 


Cor.6-petal. nude. 0. Follic. 1-spermi. 
_ W. Aquatioum. Springs and marshy parts of Vir- 


inia and Canada. Peren. 
wei i Japan. Peren. 
663. Acorus. Spadix cylindricus, tectus flosculis, 
Cor. 6-petal. nude. Stylus. 0. Caps. $-locul. 
1, Calamus. Eng).and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
2. Gramineus.. Cultivated in China. Peren. 
Li 669. Canamus. Cal.6-phyllus. Cor.0. Bacca exa- 


rida, 1-sperma, retrorsum imbricata. 
‘1. Rotang. Woody pts. of India near rivers. Shr 
2. Verus. Banks of rivers East Indies. Shrub. 
3. Draco. East Indies. Shrub. 

_ 4. Niger. Shores of the East Indies. Shrub.. 
‘a 5. Viminalis.. Damp woods of Java and Celebes,. 


S eateten priatboet a ear ae Shre 
« Equestris. mboyna. Ree . 
8. Zalacca. Wet pois of Java. Shrub. 
670. Juxeus. Cal. 6-phyll. Cor.0. Caps. 1-locul.. 
1. Acutus.. England, France, Italy, marshy coasts 
of Carniola. Peren. , 


4 2. Conglomeratus. England and other parts of 
Europe. Peren, 


4 
* 


5. Inflecus. South of Europe. - 

6. Arcticus, Norway and Lapland. Peren. 

7. Filiformis. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per.. 
8. Capillaceus. Brasil, near Monte Video. 


9. Grandiflorus. Straitsof Magellan, also Terra 
del-Fuego. Peren.. : : 


t0. M jcus. Straits of ~— 

Tl, Rubens. Brasil, near Monte Video... 

12. Trifidus: Engl. andother partsof Eur. Peren. 

— = 13. Sy Buigf-and other partsof Eur. Per. 

de C Gravelly and wet parts-of Ger- 

| : many and — aoe a ‘ 

5. Capensis. Good Hope. 

16, Punctorius. Cone of Good Pipes 

17. Nodosus, North America. Perens. 

418. Articulatus, or aquaticus. England and other 
parts of Europe. Peren.' ‘ 

19. apeeinn: Engl..and other pts, of Eur. Per. 


ne: ” . Eur. ae a America. - Per. 
1. Tenageja. ermany and France. Ann, 
22. Bulbosus, Engl. meh other parts of Eur. Per. 
ar Tenuis. North America., Peren. 
‘ Bufonius.. Engl. and-other s of Eur, Ann,. 
25. Cephalotes. Cage of Good Hope. 
26. Stygius. Sweden. Peren.. 
27. Jacquini. Mount Schneeberg in Austria and’ 
mountains of Switzerland, Peren, 
28. Biglumis.. England and Lapland. Peren, 
29. Triglumis. England and Lapland. Peren. 
30. Pilosus. Engl, and other parts of Eur. Per. 
81. Maximus. Mountains of Germany, Bohemia, 
ie Carinthia, Switzerl. Fran. and Denmark. Per, 
$2. Spadiceus. Mts. of Switzerl.and Dauph. Per. 
. Luteus. Mts. of Switz. + and Fran. Per... 
34. Parviflorus. Mountains of Peren, 
35. Serratus. Cape of Good Hope. 
> ria Feet Rei Switzerland.. Peren. 
» Niveus. Alps of Bohemia, Switzerland, Rha- 
tia, and Montpellier? Peren,. 
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4, Clones. Engh and wet parts of Germ. Per.. 
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38. _ Engl.and other pts, of Eur. Per. 
89. Sudeticus. Mountains of Silesia,“ Peren. 

40, Spicatus.. England and Lapland. Peren. 
“41, Maritimus. Britain and New Holland. Per, 
* 42, Lampocarpus. Britain and N. Holland.. Peren. 
* 43, } . Britain and N. Holland. Peren. 
*44, Acutiflorus. Britain and N. Holland. Peren.. 
* 45, Uliginosus. England. Peren, 

*46. Gastaneus. Scotland. Peren.. 

*47. Fostert.. England... Peren. 

*48, Rigidus. Coasts of Barbary. (Desfont.) 

* 49. Seiaccus. Pennsylvania. Peren. (Rostock.). 

* 50, Cymosus. Cape of Good Hope. ( Lamarck.) 

* 51. Pygmaus,  France.. SNe 

* 52. Marginatus. Pennsylvania. _( Rostock.) 

* 53, Alpinus. Mountains of Switzerland and Dau- 
phiny. ( Villars.) 

* 54. Acuminatus. Lower Corolina. Michaux, 

' * 55. Aristatus. pare and Carolina. § Fv. Amer. 

* 56. Multiflorus. Marshes of Barbary. 

*57. Foliosus.. Marshes of Algiers. te 
*58. Triceps. Siberia. aad 
*59. Glabratus. Mountains of Salzburgh. 

* 60.. Pediformis. Dauphiny and Piedmt. (Villars.); 
*61. Congestus, France. bie wy 

* 62. Erectus. France. ( huill, ) 


* 63. Pallidus. 68. Prismatocarpus. 
* 64, Vaginatus. * 69, Plebeius. 

* 65. Pauciflorus, -*70, Gracilis. 

* 66. Planiflorus. * 71. Revolutus.. 


* 67. Holoscheenus.. 

Willdenow has made Sp..41. a variety of Sp.. 15, 
and Sp. 45 .a-variety of Sp: 20.. See Smith, Flora; 
Brit..i. 375, &c.. and Engl. Botany, 2143. 

Sp. 63—71 from New Holland and Van Diemen’s. 
Island. See Brown’s Predromus, p. 258. 

668. Turmax. Cal. 6-dent. Cor. 0. Stig. infundi-. 

bulif. obliquum, Bacea 1-sperma. 3 
1. Parvy Dry coasts of Jamaica and His- 

paniola. Shrub.. 
$691. Perris. Perianth. campan.: ore 12-fido. Pet... 

6, calyci inserta. Caps. 24locul. 

1, Portula,, England:and other pts. of Eur. Annu. 
2. Indica.. East Indies,. 


Sect. VI. Grasses:. 


693.. Bamsusa;. Bampos, Persoon;. or Bamausy. 
Humboldt. Squame tres spiculas subquinque- 


Class V1. 
fexandria.. 
—— 


floras tegentes, Cal.0, Cor. gluma 2-valvis.. Stylus. 


2-fidus.. Sem, 1. 
1. Arundinacea. East and.West Indies. Shrub.. 
2. Verticillata.. India. Shrub. 
*3,. Guadua. Warm parts of Ame- Fisheldt 
rica. Shrub. Plant. PA 
*4. Latifolia.. Shady and wet:woods Equinoct 


of the river Cassiquiare. ; 
692..Gaunta, Cal. gluma 1-valvis 2-5-flora. Cor: 
gluma 2-valvis. Stylus dichotomus.. Sem. 1. 
1. Procera. Hills of New. Zealand, 
2. Scheenoides.. Island:of Otakheite. 
*3, Psittacorum. Van Diemen’s Island. 
*4, Leuc .. New. Holland. 
* 5. Erythrocarpa,. New South Wales, 
*6. Melanocarpa. New Holland and Van Dic-. 
men’s Island. (Stam. 3.) 
694. Eurnarra,. Cal. gluma 2-valvis abbreviata uni- 
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Class VI. flora. ‘Cor. gluma duplex,. utraque  bivalvis;' ex- 1. Virginica. Virginia. . Peren. ‘ 
Hexandria, terior compressa acinaciformis. 2. Asparagoides. Ethiopia. Shrub. 


4, Panicea. 


1. Cartilaginea. 
5. Calyctna. 


2. Bulbosa. 

8. Longiflora. ; 
Persoon ranks under this genus, Sp. 2, 3, 8,.9, of 

Me ica, p. 105. : Poe 


OrpER I. Dueyyta. 3 


697. Fauxta. Cal. 1-phyllus. Cor. 1-pet. Styl. 2. 
Sem. 4. . 
_ 1. Repens. Cape of Good Hope. | Peren. 
This genus is given under Penranpria by Persoon. 
698. Arrapuaxis. Cal. 2-phyllus, Pet. 2, sinuata. 
Stig. capitata. Sem. 1.- 
- J. Spinosa, Media and Siberia. Shrub. ' 
2. Undulata. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
696. Necrnis. Cal. 6-part. laciniis 3 interioribus mi- 
noribus obtusis. Cor. 0. Caps. 2, subcarnose 
stylis coronate unilocul. polysperma. ‘ 
1. Aquatica, Cayenne and Guiana, 
695. Oryza. Cal. gluma 2-valvis, 1-flora. Cor. 2-val- 
vis, subzequalis, semini adnascens. é 


1, Sativa, Ethiopia and India. Ann. 


Orper III. Trreyyza. 


Secr. I. Flowers Inferior. 


703. Wurmpea. Cal. 0. Cor. 6-part. tubo 6-angu- 
lato. Fil. fauci inserta. 
1. Pumila. Sandy parts Cape of G. H. Peren. 
2. Campanulata, Sandy hills Cape of G. H. Per. 
3, Longiflora. Sandy hills near Groene Kloof 
and elsewhere. Peren, 
*4. Purpurea. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
Willdenow makes Sp. 4. a variety of Sp. 2. See 
Andrews’ Repos. 221. Persoon considers Sp. 4, 
2, 3, only as varieties. 
% 707. Corcurcum. Spatha. Cor, 6-part.: tubo ra- 
dicato. Caps. 3, connexe, inflate. # 
1. Autumnale. Eng). and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
2. Monianum. Spain and Switzerland. Peren. 
$. Variegatum, Island of Chio, Peren. 
4, Byzanticum. Levant. Peren. 
See Ker in Botan. Mag. 1122. 
704, Mrtantuium. Cal. 0.. Cor. 6-pet. Fil. ex 
elongatis unguibus corollz. 
1. Virginium. Virginia... Peren. 
2. Sibiricum. Siberia. Peren., 
3. Letum, perhaps racemosum of Michaux. 
North America. Peren. 
4. Capense. Peren. . 7. Junceum. Peren. 
5. Triquetrum. Peren. 8. Secundum, 
6. Ciliatum. 
9. Phalangioides. Carolina. Peren. 
10. Indicum. Tranquebar. Peren. 
11. Viride. 13. Eucomoides. Per, 
12. Uniflorum. Peren. 
14. Pumilum. 'Terra del Fuego. 
* 15. Gramineum. Cavanilles, J i. p. 64 
* 16. Punclatum. avanilles, Icones, vi. p. 64. 
Sp. 4—8, 11—13, from the Cape of Good Hope. 
705. Mepgoua. Cal.0. Cor. 6-part. revoluta. Bas- 
ca 3-sperma. ' 


Peren. 


2 ngustifolia. 
708. Hetontas. Cor. 6-pet. Cal. 0. Caps. 3-locul. 


$699. Rumex. Cal. 3-phyll. Pet. 3, 


) BanAi Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
mar Folate latifoln. Marshes of Pennsylvania. 
Ce , 
"2. Borealis. . Lapland, Norway, Switzerland, 
,, Salzburgh, Germany. Peren. 
8, Asphodeloides,. Pennsylvania: 
- 4, Pumila, Carolina. Peren. 
* 5. Zutea. North America. Peren, 
. *6. Leia. North America, Peren,. 
* 7. Angustifolia. Lower Carolina. i Michaux, 


» * 8. Exythrosperma.. Lower Carolina, & Fl, Amer. 
* 9? Dudbia. Georgia and Florida. . Ji. p.212. 
Sp. 5. is the Veratrum luteum of Willdenow,) and 
' Sp: 6. the Melanthium laium of the same bo- 
tanist. y a » ed 1 
a Tritium. Cal. 3.phyll. Cor. 3-pet. Bacca $= - | 
ocul, ; : . ae: 
1. Cernuum.. Carolina. . Peren. eo 
2..Erectum, Grandiflorum, or Rhomboideum. 
Virginia and Upper Canada.) Peren,. . ~ 
§. Sessile, . Virginia and Carolina. . Peren. + 
#4, Pendulum. North America. Peren. 
*.5, Erythrocarpum. 'N. Carolina and Canada, 
‘* 6, Pusillum. Lower Carolina. _ 
See Salisbury’s Paradis. Lond.1; Willdenow, Hort» 
Berolin. $5; and Michaux, Fl. Am. i. p.216. — 
$702. Trictocuin. Cal. 3 phyll. Pet. 3, calyci- 
formia. Stylus 0. Caps. basi dehiscens, . 
1. Palustre. Eng. and other parts of Eur, Bien, 
2. Bulbosum. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
8. Maritimum. Eng). and other pts. of Eur, Per. 
4, Striatum. Lakes of Peru. Fil. Per. iii. 


~ 5, Ciliatum. Cold hills of Peru. we TD017 
*6, Triandrum. North America, (Michaus:) 
* 7. Procerum. *8, Dubium. >,” 


_.*9. Decipiens, “10. Mucronatum. 
Sp. 7—10 from New. Holland and Van Diemen’s 
Island. See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 343; 
conniventia. 
Sem. 1. triquetrum. yey 
1. Patientia. Italy and Germany. Peren, 
2. Sanguineus. Engl. Germ. and Virginia, Per. 
3. Spaieiore Cape of Good Hope... 
4. Verticillatus. Virginia. Peren. A 
5. Britannica. Virginia. _ Peren. 2 
6. Hydrolapathum. Deep ditches and banks of 
rivers in Germany, Switzerl. and Engl. Per. 
7. Crispus, Engl. and other parts of Eur. .Per. 
$8. Nemolapathum. Damp woody pts. of Germ. 
Switzerl. and England. Peren. 
9. Persicarioides. Virginia. Ann. 
10. Zgyptiacus. Egypt. Ann. 
11. Dentatus, Egypt. Ann. 
12. Maritimus. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Ann. 
13. Divaricatus. Italy... Ann. A 
14, Acutus. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Peren. 
15. Obtusifolius. England, Germany, Suderma- 
nia, Switzerland, and France. ren. 
16, Pulcher, Engl, Fran. Italy, and Switzerl. Per. 
17. Bucephalophorus. Italy. Ann, ‘ s 
18. Aquaticus. Eng], and other parts of Eur. Per. 
19. Lunaria, Canary Islands. Shrub. 
20. Vesicarius. Africa. Ann. 
21. Roseus. Egypt. wan. ' , 
22. Tingitanus, Datbely and Spain. Peren. — 


23. Scutatus. gems Provence, and Germ. Per. 


24. Nervosus. ter dey / 
25, De Britain, Lapland, Switzerland, Si- 
+ owbertas pd maces 3 
26. Lanceolatus. Cape of Good Hope. 
‘27. Alpinus. Switzer, and South of France. Bien. 
28. Spinosus. Candia,» Ann. 
20. Puittomes Italy. Peren. : 
80. Multifidus, Mountains of Calabria, ‘Tus- 
cany, and the East, 
$1. Acetosa. Eng), and other parts of Eur. Peren. 
82. Acetosella. ‘Engl and other pts. of Eur; Per. 
» $3. Acyleatus. Spain and Candia. Peren. 
84. Luxurians. ntains of Bologna. 
| 85. Arifolius. Abyssinia. Shrub. 


36. Bipinnatus. Morocco. Peren. 
* 37. Giganteus. Sandwich Isles, Peren. 


Peren. 


: Canary Isles, Shrub. 
re nt re as horn Bot.) 
43. Thyrsoides.* Barbary. ‘ont, 
* 44, Fimbriatus. New South Wales. 
* 45. Bidens. Van Diemen’s Island, 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 421. Persoon ranks 
Sp. 27-—36, and Sp. 43, under the subgenus 
_«  Laparnum Floribus diclinis, ; 
701. Sexeucuzenia. Cal. 6-part. Cor.0, Styl. 0. 
. 3, inflate, 1-sperme. 
1, Palustris. Lapland, Switzerland, Germany, 


“and Sweden, in marshy places. Peren. 


Seer. IT, Flowers Superior. 


: ‘700. Fraceiiaria. Cal.6-part. Cor, 0. Bacca 1- 


Orver I. Monoernia. 


a, I. Antcozantuos. Cor. supera, tubulosa, ineurva : 
F limbo 6-part. irregulari. Stam, fauci inserta, ad- 
- seendentia. (Labillard.) 
' 1, Rufa. New Holland. Peren. 
2. Flavida. New Holland, Peren. 
See Labillard, Nov. Holl. ii. p. 119. and Brown’s 
| Prodromus, p, 301. . Z 
IL Brunsvicia. Cor. supera, 6-part. Caps. turbi- 
neta, 3-alata, subdiaphana, polysperma. (Heister. 


and Ker, 
All perennial, and from the Cape of Good Hope. 

_ Sp. 1. is the Amaryllis orientalis of Willdenow, 
"and Sp. 2; 3, 4, are given under the genus 
wp AmaryLLis with the same specific names. See 
Heisteri Descriptio Brunsvigie novi generis 
elo Brunsvig. 1753 ; and Ker in Bot. Mag. 


_ TIL Sowrrpza. Cor. infera, 6-pet. Fil. 3, bian- 
_ therifera, sterilibus 3 interstinctis.. (Smith.) 
‘1. Juncea, New Holland. Peren. 
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1. Indica, Java, Malabar, Ceylon, Guinea, and 
New Holland. Shrud, 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 269, 


Hexaaynta. 


710. Damasontum. Spatha 1-phyll 5-alata. 
superus 3-part. Cor. 3-pet. 
sperma. 

1; Indicum, East Indies. Peren, 
*2. Ovalifolium, N.S. Wales, (Fl. 9—12. andr.) 
* 3, Alismoidi. 
__. See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 344. 
709. WenptaAnpia. Cal. 6-phyll. Cor. 6-pet. Caps. 
6, unilocul. 1-sperme. 
1, Populifolia. Carolina, Shrub. 


Cal. 
‘acca, 10-locul. poly- 


PoLYGYNIA.., 


} 711. Attsma. Cal, 3-phyll. Pet. 3. Caps. plures- 


l-sperme. 

1. Plantago. England and other parts of Europe, 
New South Wales, bicess 

2. Flava. South America. Peren. 

$. Sagillifolia. Guinea. Peren. 

4. Damasonium. England, France, Siberia. Per. 

5, Cordifolia. North and South America. Per. 

6. Parnassifolia, Marshy parts of the Appenines, 
also in Germany. Peren. 

7. Repens. Spain and north of Africa. 

8, Natans. a’*> France, Sweden, Germany, 
and Siberia. 4 even, 


9. Ranunculoides. England, Sweden, France, and . 


_ Germany. _ Peren. 
10. Subulata. Virginia. 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p, 242. .- 


NEW GENERA. 


See Smith, Linn. Trans. iv. p. 218; v. 159’; and 
Brown, Prodromus, 285. . 

IV. Pexiosanturs. Cor. rotata, 6-part.: laciniis 
basi fornicatis. Germ. inferum, 3-locul, : loculis.2« 
spermis. (Andrews.) ; 

1. Feta. East Indies. Peren, 
See Andrews’ Repos. 605, and Bot. Mag.1302. 

V. Anruroropium. Cor. 6-pet. patens: petala 3, 
interiora margine undulata vel fimbriata. Fil. bar- 
bata. Caps. subglobosa. (R. Brown, Prodr. 276.) 

1. Paniculatum, New Holland. Peren, 
2, Strictum.. Van Diemen’s Island, 

3. Minas. _New South Wales. 

4, Fimbriatum. New Sovth Wales. 

VI. Xanruorrua@a. Cor, infera 6-pet, persistens. 

Fil. plana, linearia nuda. Caps. triquetra. Sem. 2, 

compressa, marginata. (.Smzth.) 

1. Avéorea. New South Wales, 
2. Australis. Van Diemen’s Island. 
3. Hastile. New South Wales. Peren, 
4. Media. New South Wales, 
5. Minor. Wew South Wales. | Peren, 
6. Bracteala. New South Wales, 
7. Pumilio.. New Holland. 
See Brown, Prodromus, p. 287, 288. 
238 


Class VI. 
Hexaudrie. 
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New 
Genera. 
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VII. Eustrernus. Cor. 6-part.: petalis 3 interi- 
oribus fimbriatis. Caps. baccata, 3 locul. 3-valvis, 
polysperma. (R. Brown, Prodromus, p. 281.) 
“4. Latifolius. Shrub. . 2. Angustifolius. Shr. 
Both from New Holland. 

VIII. Dranutua. - Cor. 6-pet. patens. Fil. apice 
incrassata. Bacca $-locul. polysperma. (Jusszeu.) 


1. Cerulea. 5. Revoluta. ie eta tel 

2. on 6. pea, od Me 
3. Longifolia. 7. Rara. 

4 Leves. Holland. 


See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 279, 280. 
1X. Opnropocon. Cor. semisupera, persistens. Anth. 
sessiles. Stig.-simplex. Bacca 1-sperma. (Ker.) 
1. Japonicus.. Japan. Peren. 
This species is the Convallaria Japonica of Willde- 
now. See Ker in Bot. Mag. 1063. 
X. Trrroma. Cor. 1-pet. 6-dent. Stam. recepta- 
culo inserta, exserta: alterna longiora. Caps. 3- 


‘locul. polysperma. | (Ker!) 
1. Uvaria. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
2. Media. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
3. Pumila. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 


Sp. 1 and 3 are given by Willdenow under the 
same name in the genus Verrueimra. See Ker 
in Bot. Mag. 744. 

XI. Furcraa. Cor. supera, 6-pet. patula. Fil. 
corolla breviora, inferne obovata; superne subulata. 
Styl. triqueter, basi incrassatus. (Ventenat.) 

‘L. Gigantea. South America. Shrub. 
2. Tuberosa. Amerjca. Shrub. 

Sp. 1. is the Agave feetida, and Sp, 2. the A. tube- 
rosa of Willd. See Ventenat. in Usteri’s Annal. 
der Botan. xix. p. 54. Persoon ranks this as a 
subgenus to Agave. ; 

XII. Doryanrnes. Cor. supera, 6-part. Fil. cor, 
breviora. Anth. erecte. (Correa.) 

1. Excelsa. New South Wales. Shrub. 

See Corrza in Linn. Trans. vi. p. 213. t. 23 and 

* 243; and Brown’s Prodromus, p. 298. 

XXII. Guzmannia. Cal. inferus, 3-part.: laciniis 
convolutis. Pet. 3, in tubum convoluta. Anth. 
in cylindrum:coalite. ‘Caps. 3-locul. 3-valv. Sem. 
numerosa, oblonga, nuda. ( Persoon.) 

1. Tricolor. Mts.of Peru. Per. (Fl. Per. iii. 39.) 

XIV. Aicumea. Cal. inferior (aut squama germen 
amplectens) 1-phyll. cyathiformis, subtrifidus : su- 
perior 3-part. coriaceo-scariosus: laciniis margine 
convolutis.. Pet. $. Squame 2, ad basin singuli 
petali. Caps. 3-locul. 3-valv. Sem. obovata, pulpa 
molli nidulantia. (Perscon. 

1. Paniculata. Groves of the Andes. (Fl. Per.) 

XV. -Puavancrum. Cor. 6-pet. patens. Ji. nuda 
seu-glabra. Caps. ovata. Sem. angulata. Rad. 
plerumque fibrose autfasciculate. Fol. plana. Flor. 
in plurimis albi aut purpurascentes. {Persoon.) 


1. Virgatum. *Cardlina. ; : 
2. Fadtigiatum, ilalag “ 
3. Revolutum. Cape of G.H. 6. Bre 
4. Capillare. yP 
5. Croceum. Wet woods of Georgia. (Mich.) 
6. Sulphureum. Hot springs inHungary. (Pi, 
Hungar. p. 89.) 
7. Ceruleum. Chili. a 
8. Coarctatum. Andes. Pos ae 
9. Eccremorhizum. Hills.of Peru. pitty ly 
10. Glawcum. . Andes. p- 67, 
41. Niveum. India. (Encyc. Bot. 


BOTANY. 


This genus also- contains the first 32 species of 
¢ FEE sgh p- re TF Bey: 
.VI. Narruecium. Cor.6-pet. patens, persistens. ~ 
Fil. filiformia, hirsuta. Cha Po irlitiien. 
Sem, utrinque appendiculata. Cal. 0. ; 
1. Ossifr . Lancashire in England. (Smith, 
Fil. Brit. i. p. 367.) °— 

XVII. ConanTHERA. 7. supera. Pet. 6, reflexa. 
Anth. in conum acutum coalitz, . oblonga, 
3-locul. 3-valv. Sem. pauca, subrotunda. (Persoon.) 

1. Bifolia. Hills of Chili. sty % 

2. Echeandia. (Anthericum reflecum of Willd.) 
Persoon thinks that this genus ought rather to be 
transferred to Syncenesia Mi ia. 

XVIII. Corpy1ine. Cor. externe pubescens. Fil. 
simplicia, basi corol. inserta. Stig. subincrassatum. 
Bacca {turbinata) I-locul. (Commers.) ; 

1. Hemichrysa, Bourbon. Shr. ( Petit-Thouars.) 

2. Cannefolia. New Holl. ( Brown, Prodr. 286.) 

XIX. Laracerta. Cor. 6-pet. basi trigona. Pet. 
3-interiora latiora, subunguiculata.  Anth. erectz. 
Stig. clavatum. Bacca supera, 1-locul. polysperma. 
Sem. receptaculo triplici, per parietes, decurrenti 
affixa. (JV. Per. iii. p. 65. ns 

1. Rosea. Woods of Chili. Shrub. ’ 

XX. Luzuriaca. Cor. infera 6-pet. Pet. 8, ex- 
teriora angustiora.. Fil. receptaculo inserta. Anth. 
erecte, sagittata. (S/ég. 3-angulare. Bacca 3-lo- 
cul.: dissepimentum membranaceum. Sem. 2: 1- 
passim abortiente. (Fl. Per. iis p. 66.) 


1. Radicans, Woods of Chili. “piers Per.) 
2. Cymosa. New Holland. 7 Brown’s Prodr. 
8. Montana. N. South Wales.§ _ p. 282. _ 


XXI. Cauiixenr. Cor. 6-pet, petalis alternis basi 
biglandulosis,. Fil. basi latiora. - Anth. versatiles. 
Stig, 3-gonum. Bacca supera, 3-locul. polysperma. 
{ Persoon.) . he 

1. Marginata. (Enargea marginata of Willd.) 

XXII. Herren. Cor. infera, 6 part. Stig. 3-go- 
num. Caps, triquetro alata, 3-locul. 3-valv. val- 
vulz septifere. Sem. margine membranaceo cincta, 
(Fl. Per. iii. p. 69.) i 

1. Stellata. Woods of Chili. Shrub. 

XXIII. Rireconum. ‘Cor, 6-part. minima. Anth. 

longe, 4-gonz, subsessiles. Bacca globosa, 2- 
erma. Sem. hemispherica. (Forstér.) — 
1. Scandens. Australasia, 
2. Album. N.S. Wales. ( Brown, Prodr. p. 293.) 

XXIV. Froscopa. Cal. 3-fid. inferus, pilosus. (Cor. 
petal. 3, exteriora?) Pet. 8, ovata. Caps. 2-locul. 
d-sperma. ( Loureiro.) . 

1, Scandens. Mountains of Cochinchina, Shrub, 

XXV. Oncus, or Onconniza. Cal. 2-phyll. inferus. 

Cor. 6-fida, campan. Bacca 3-locul. ( Loureiro.) 
1, Esculentus. Woods of Cochinchina. ‘ 

XXVI. Cattopnytium. Cal. 6-phyll. Cor. 6-pet. 
cal. opposita. Anth. loculis -margine dehiscens. 
Drupa. 1-sperma. (Michaux.) : 

1. Thallictroides. (Leontice Thallic. of Willd.) 

XXVIII. Dienyirera. Cal. 3-phyli. deciduus, Cor, 
6-pet. cal. opposita. Anth. membrana a basi ad 
apicem solubili dehiscentes. Bacca 1-loc.’ Sem. 
2-3, subrotunda. (Michaua, i. p. 205.) 

1. Cymosa. Mountains of North Carolina. 

XXVIII. Courarga. Cal. 6-phyll. Cor. magna, in- 
fundibulif, 6-fida, tubo incurvo ventricoso. + Fil. 
tubi basi. inserta, ' Stig. sulcatum. Caps. infera — 
2-loc. 2-valy. polysperma, Sem. imbricata, mar- 


 bryo dorsalis. 


= 


XXXIV. Anertema. 


B 0 TA N ¥ 
“ gine membranaceo. (Flor. basi bibracteati inter-* 


1. 
XXIX. Srevensia. Cal. bifidus, deciduus. Cor. 
tubulosa: limbo plano 6-7-fido. Anth. (6-7) in 


~ cor. fauce'sessiles. Caps. 2-loc. polysperma, apice 


um 7-andri.) aor sate : 
josa (Portlandia Hexandra of Willd.) 


 quadrifariam dehiscens. (Poiteau, dun. Mus. c. 21.) 


1. Buxifolia.. Dominica. Shrub, 

XXX. Froerxra. Cal. 3-phyll. Cor. 3-pet. Styl. 
2-fid.. Utric. dicoccus, 
Ber. iii, 1801.) 

1. Lacustris. Lakes of Pennsylvania. 

XXXI. Dasyrocon.. Perianth. duplex; exterius 
tubulosum, trifidum ; interius triphyllum, folielis 
semipetaloideis.cochleariformibus. Stam.6, imo pe- 
rianthioinserta. Fil, jaxta apicem incrassata. Anth. 
versatiles. Ovar. 1-loc, $-spermum: ovulis erectis. 
“3 tert Stig. 1... Utrie. 1-spermus, tubo 

indurato perianthii exterioris inclusus. (R. Brown, 


Prodromus, p. 263.) 
1. Bromelitfolius. New Holland. Shrub. 

XXXII. Carecrasia. Peridnth. inferum, tubulo- 
sum, hypocraterif. limbo petaloideo, 6-part. Stam. 
6, fauci inserta. Anth. conniventes, lineares, basi 
inserte. Qvar. 1-loc. 3-sperm.: ovulis erectis. 
Styl. filiformis. ‘Stig. simplex. Utric. 1-spermus, 
tubo indurato perianthii inclusus. (R.Brown, Jd.) 

1. Cyanea. New Helland... Shrub. 

XXXII. Lrvistona. Flor. hermaph. Perianth. 
duplex, utrumque 3-part. Stam. 6, filamentis dis- 
tinctis infra dilatis. Doaria tria, intus coherentia : 
Styli connati. Stig. indivisum. Bacca (1-matures- 
cens,) l-sperma. Albumen cavitate ventrali. Em- 

R. Brown, Id. p. 267.) 

1. Inermis. New Holland. 

2. Humilis. New. Holland. 

Perianth. 6-part. inequale : 

foliola 8 exteriora calycina, persistentia : interiora 

‘petaloidee decidua. Stam. 6. Anth. 3 (v. 2-4) 

dissimiles vix pollinifere. Involucr. 0. (R. Brown, 

Id. p. 270).. 


1. Biflora. 6.. Crispata. 
2. Siliculosa. 7. Graminea, 
3. Acuminata. 8.. Affinis. 
4, Laxa. 9. Anthericoides. 
5. Macrophylla. 10. og maa 
All from New Holland and Van Diemen’s Island.. 


This genus contains also Sp. 9, 10, and 13 of 

Commelina, p. 96. 

XXXV. Carronema. Perianth. 6-part.. inequale, 
persistens: foliola 3 eatertora calycina ; interiora 
Spam minora. Stam. 6, equalia, persistentia. 

il. imberbia (nunc scabriuscula). Anth,. basi in- 
serte, oblonge. Styl. persistens. Stig. barbatum. 
Caps. perianthio brevior, 3-loc. 3-valvis medio sep- 
tiferis. Sem. subbina.. Embryodorsalis (Id.p.271.) 

1. Spicatum. New Holland. Peren. 

XXXVI. Burcuarpra. Perianih.. 6-phyll. peta- 
loideum, stellato-patens equale : unguibus foveola 
nectarifera: deciduum. Stam. 6 basi foliolorum in- 
ate? see peltatz, postice. yr $-gon. : 
loculis duplice serie polys: is. 38-part. 
Stig. sites. Caps: spans anger ial. 
ribus, intus dehiscentibus, polyspermis. (Id. p. 272.) 

1. Umbellata. ‘New South Wales. 
XXXVII.. Scuecuammera.  Perianth. 6-phyll. 
oideum, campan. zquale, deciduum ; foliola 
nguiculata, estivatione involuta, Stam, segre- 


(Willd. Act. Soc. Nat. 
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gantia. Stam. 6, basi foliolorum inserta. Anth. Class Vb 
postice. Ovar, 3-loc. loculis polyspermis, Styl. 1, Hexandria. 


Stig. 3, recurva. Caps. 3-loc, 3-valv. medio. sep- 

tiferis.. Sem. nonulla, ventricosa.. (Jd. p. 273). 
1. Undulata, New South Wales. Peren. 

2. Multiflora. New Holland. Peren. 

This genus is nearest in affinity to Uvalaria. 

XXXVIII. Catoropnyrum. Perianth. 6-part. pa- 
tens, xquale, persistens. Stam. 6... Fil. fliformia, 
glabra. Ovar. loculis polyspermis. Styl. filifor. 
mis. Stig. 1. Caps. alte.triloba, lobis compressis, 
venosis, 3-locul. 3-valv. Sem. pauca, compressa um- 
bilico nudo. (Ker, and R. Brown, Prodr. p. 276.) 

1. Laxum. New Holland. 

This genus contains also the Anthericum elatum of 
the Hort. Kew. and an undescribed species from 
the Cape... 

XXXIX. Casta. Perianth, 6-part., patens, equale, 
deciduum. Stam. 6. Fil. imberbia, utrinque angus- 
tata. Anth. basi emarginate inserte.. Ovar, 3-loc, 
loculis dispermis. Styl, filiformis. Stig. 1. Caps.. 
vix valvata;, apice toroso-lobata v. clavata, Sem. 
ventricosa, umbilico strophiolato. (R.. Brown, 
Prodr. 277.) 

1. Vittata.. 
2.. Parviflora. 
3. Occidentalis.. 

All from New Holland and Van Diemen’s Island. 

XL. Tricoryne. Perianth. 6-part. patens, quale, 
deciduum.. Stam. 6. Fil. penicillatim barbata.. 
Anth. basi emarginate inserte.. Ovar.3-part. : 
lobis dispermis, basi stylo filiformi connexis. Stig. 
simplex.. Pericarpia 3, clavata, evalvia, 1-sperma, 
(R. Brown, Prodr. p. 278.) 


4. Corymbosa.. 
5.. Lateriflora. 


1.. Simplea. 4..Tenella. 
2. Elatior. 5. Anceps. .- 
8. Scabra. 


All from New Holland and Van Diemen’s Island. 
XLI. Srypanpra. Perianth. 6-part.. equale,: pa- 
tens, deciduum, Stam. 6. Fil. infra attenuata, 
curvata, glabra, supra stuposo-barbata... Anth. ba- 
si emarginate inserte.. Ovar. loculis polyspermis. 
Styl. filiformis. Stig. simplex. Caps. 3-loc. 3- 
val. Sem. pauca, ovalia, levia umbilico nudo, Em- 

bryo rectus. (R. Brown, Prodr. p. 278.) 

1. Glauca. 4... Umbellata. 

* 9. Imbricata. 5. Scabra. 

8. Caspitosa. 

All from New. Holland and Van Diemen’s Island. 
Mr Brown thinks that this genus ought perhaps 
to be divided. 

XLII, Tuysanorus. Perianth. 6-part., patens, 
persistens ; foliolis interioribus latioribus, limbo 
utrinque colorato, marginibus fimbriatis ciliis arti- 
culatis. Stam. 6, (raro 3,) imo perianthio inserta, 
v. hypogyna,declinata. w. glabra, brevia. Anth, 
linearis emarginature baseos insertz, 3 interiores se- 
pius elongatz reclinate. Ovar. loculis dispermis. 
Styl. filiformis, declinatus, Stig. parvum. Caps. 
$-loc. 3-valv. ;: valvis medio septiferis. Sem. ti 
na, altero erecto altero pendulo, strophiolata. (R. 
Brown, Prodr. p. 282.) 


1.. Tuberosus. 7. Gracilis. - . 
2. Banksii. 8. Elongatus. 
$3. Bauerit. 9. Junceus. 

4. Elatior. 


10. Sparteus. 
11. Deformis, 
12, Volubilis, 


5. Paniculatus. 
6. Isantherus. 
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Class VI. 13. Divaricatus. 18. Triandrus. _imberbe, persistens. Stam. basi laciniarum inserta. | 
Hexandriae = 14, _Dichotomus. 19. Multiflorus. Anth. 4-gonz, subsessiles. Ovar. uniloculare ! tri- Hes 
—v—— 15. Flecuosus. 20. Pauctflorus. . spermum. Stylus filiformis. Stig. si | Nux* 

16. Menziesit. 21. Hispidulus. corticata, coronata, monosperma. (Prodr. p. 301.) 


17. Patersoni. 


_. 1, Ciliata. New Holland. Peren. 


All perennial, and from New Holland and Van . LI. Cassura. Cor. tabulata, rubra, bipol- 
Diemen’s Island. Species 18--21 have only 3 _licaris, limbo 6-part. fauce villosissima, inferne ob- 
stamina. tuse 6-gona, superne verrucosa ; laciniis ovali-lan- 


XLIIL. Laxmannta. Perianth. 6-part. coloratum, 
basi connivens, persistens. Stam. 6. Fil. subula- 
ta, glabra, lacintis inserta. Anth.. peltate, subro- 
tundez. Ovar. loculis oligospermis. Styl. simplex. 
Stig. obtusum. Caps. calyce persistenti inclusa, 
3-locul. 3-valv., valvis medio septiferis, Sem. sub- 
bina, peltata, umbilico nudo. Embryo dorsalis, 
umbilico parallelus. (R. Brown, Prodr. p. 286.) 

1. Gracilis. New South Wales.. Peren. 

2. Minor. New Holland. Peren. , 

XLIV. Borva. Perianth. tubulosum, infundibulif. 
limbo 6-part. xquali; marcescens . bibracteatum. 
Siam. 6, fauci coarctate inserta. Styl. filiformis. 
Stig.obtusum. Caps. bracteis persistentibus inclusa, 
3-loc. 3-valy., valvis medio septiferis. Sem. (abor- 
tione) pauca. (R. Brown, Prodr. p. 286.) 

1..Nitida. New Holland. Peren, 

2. Spherocephala. New Holland, Peren. 
XLV. Campynema. Perianth, superum 6-part. 
. persistens. Stam. filamentis récurvis. Styli 3, re- 

curvi. Caps. $-loc., tripartib.. Sem. numerosa, 
depressa, testa spongiosa. (Labill. and R. Brown, 
Prodr.. p. 290.) 

- 1. Linearis.” Van Diemen’s Island. 

XLVI. Drymopuma. Perianth. 6-phylh, petaloi- 
deum, patens, equale, decidaum. Stam. 6, hypo- 
gyna. Ovar. 3-loc., loculis polyspermis.. Siy/. 
&-part. Stig. revoluta. Bacca subglobosa, 3-loc. 


J sola cau Fil. 6, nm imposita, brevis- 
a; ant orang duplo longiores, oblongz, 
incumbentes, villis faucis immersa 2-loc. Ovar. 
sphericum. Styl. 1, fere longitudine cor.’inclusus. 
Stig. 2-fid. Bac. 8 linearis, sphericay lim- 
bo calycis coronata; 2-loc., polysperma. 
in angulo interiori singuli loculamenti convexum. 
Sem. minuta, angulata, numérosissima. (Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland, Pl. in. p. 43.) v's 
1, Verrucosa. Shady Woods of the Rio Negro 
near Cassupo. A éree 30 feet high. 


\ * x 
Trieynra. 


{ LIL. Torizrpta. Cal. 3-fid. Cor. 6-pet.. Caps. $ 


. basi junctay 8) ~ (Smith. 
me rare apg Britain, Saher 
2. Pubens. .North America. Peren. 
3. Pusilia. At the Lake Mistassins.) 
4. Glutinosa. At the Lake Mistas- ¢ Michaux: 
5. Falcata. Andes. (Fl. Per.) aie siey 
See Smith, F/. Brit. p. 397. Species 1. is the He- 
lonias borealis of Willd. 
LIII. Ornrruoctossum. Cal. 0. Pet. 6, sessilea, 
persistentia. Stam. teceptaculo inserta, decidua. 
Styli decidui. Caps. 3-locul. polysperma. (Salis- 


polysperma. (R. Brown, Prodr. p. 292.) bury. ) 
1. Cyanocarpa. Wan Diemen’s Island. Peren. 1. Viride. Cape of Good Hope.  Peren. 


XLVI. Bianprorpira. Peridnth. tubulosum, 
ore 6-lobo, marcescens. Stam. tubo imposita. 
Anth. basi extinctoriiformi affixe. Ovar. pedicel- 


See Salisbury’s Paradis. Lond. p. 54. This spe- 
cies is the Melanthium viride of Willdenow. 
LIV. Aneuittaria. Perianth. 6-phyllum, petalio- 


datum. Stylus subulatus. Stig. simplex. Caps. deum, unguiculatum, stellato-patens, equale, de- 
pew tripartib, partialibus angulo interno de- ciduum. Stam. 6 basi foliolorum inserta.  Anth. 
iscentibus. Sem. biseriata, margiuibus suture - postice.  Ovar. 3-loc. polyspermum.  Siy/. 3. 


inserta, testa laxd pubescenti. 
Brown, Prodr. pe 295.) 

1. Nobilis. New South Wales. Peren. 
_ 2. Grandiflora. New South Wales. _ Peren. 

XLVIIL CanostemMaA. Perianth. superum, peta- 
loideum, infundibulif., limbo 6-part. Corona faucis 
tubulosa, ore 12-dentato, dentibus alternis stbula- 
tis, antheriferis. Anth. versatiles, Ovar.. uniloc. 
2-5-sperm. Styl. filiformis, Siig. obtusum. Bacca 
spheerica, }-2-sperma. (R. Brown, Prod. p. 297.) 

1. Album. . New Holland. z 
2. Purpureum. New Holland, 

XLIX. Coxost¥nts. Pertanth. superum,coloratum, 
campam, profundé 6.fd., regulare, lanatum pilis 
ramulovis, ‘persistens, Stam. 6.  Anth, erecte. 
Ovar. 3-loc., polyspermam., Styl. eonico-dilatatus, 
cavus. Stig. breve. | Caps. apice debiscens,. stylo 
cavo tripartib. coronata, Placeni@ centralis, tri- 


(Smith, and R. 


Stig. acuta. Caps. nuda, 3-loc. 3-valv, medio sep 
tiferis. Sent. numerosa, subglobosa. (R. Brown, 


TL sditaind We ce De Bitoni 


1. Dioica. 
3. Uniflora. 3 
4, Indica. *(Melanthum Indicum of Linn.) 
LV. Zicavenus. Cor. 6-phyll. patens :_laciniis 
supra basin angustatum biglandulosis. Stam. ad 
contactum ovarii inserta. Styl. 3, contigui. Caps. 
membranacea, 3-loc. Sent. plurima, apteras (Mi- 
chauz, 
1. Glaberrimis. Lower Carolina: 
LVI. Murenperd. Spatha. Cor. campan. 6-part. 
Anih, rectz, sagittate. Caps. 3; basi. contiex®, 
latere mteriore dehiseentes. (Ramond, Bull. Soc. 
Philom.) 
1. Bulbocodium. Pyrenees and Barbary. (Des- 


fout-) 


quetra. Sem. numerosa. (R. Brown, Prodr. p. LVI. Xevornyisom Corsrotata. Fil. basi con- 
800.) + us tigua. Siig. 3, revoluta, basi subeonnata. Caps. 
1, Aculeata. 8. Setigera. subglobosa, apie: triplici rita dehiscens, 3-loc. 2- 
2. Serrulata. 4. Breviseapa. sperma, ( Michaua:) LK 
All perennial, and from New Holland: le Setifoliim. Pennsylvania, 


L. Putmpocarya. Perianth, superum, 6-partitum, 


LVI. Noxmea. Cor. G-part. patens, Styl. bre- 
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vissimnus. -Caps..S-g6na, membranacea, 3-loc. dis- _ perus, 3-pirt. Cor. S-pet. Bacea 10-loc. poly- Class VI- 


imentis bipartibilibus dehiscens. Sem. solitaria, sperma. Herandria, 
hisc pebcneirre (Michauz.) aH Alisinoides.’ (Damasonium Indicum of Willd.) “—¥——~ 
1, Georgiana. Georgi See Persoon’s Synopsis, p. 400. 
LIX. Sasa. Flor. hecttopte Spathe partiales. nt 
Fil. libera, basi incrassata. Bacca (Drupa?) 1-3- Parverih 
' epertia (per abortum). Séni. osseum. Embryo is : ; 
lateralis. ( Guernsent. LXII. Acrinocarrus. Perianth. 6-partit. foliola 3 
1. Minor seu Adansoni. North America. (Mi- exteriora tardius decidua; 3 interiora petaloidea. 
chauz.) Stam. 6. Ovaria 6-8, basi connata, disperma. 
LX. Hypnocrton. Scapus radicalis. Cor. 8-pet. Caps. basi connatz, supra stellate. (R. Brown, 
Fil. basi dilatata. Pistilla 3, simplicia. Caps, 3, Prodr. ». 342.) 
membranacese, Qspermee. Sem. parieti caps. ad- ‘1. Minor. New South Wales. 
_ fata. : LXIII. Anoprerus. Cal. 6-fidus, persistens. Cor. 
1. Fenestralis, Madagascar. (Persoon.) 6-fida, tubo brevissimo. Stig. bifidum. Caps. 
; ' unilocularis, bivalvis, te sem Sem. valvarum 
marginibus affixa, pendula, apice alata. Embryo 
Hexacynia. minutus, subglobosus, albumine carnoso inclusus : 
ye Radicula supera. (Ladill. and Brown, Prodr. 457.) 
LXI. Orreria. Spatha 1-phylla, 5-alata. Cal. su- 1. Glandulosa. Van Diemen’s Island. Shrub. 
i REMARKS ON THE CLASS HEXANDRIA. 


Persoon ranks the genus Aponoceron under this dis. Amytis Zeylanica. Limonia trifoliata. Ly- 
class; but we have; after Willdenow, given it under thrum lineare, parsonsia, hyssopifolia. Cassia glan« 
Dopecanpria. The same author has transferred dulosa. Trientalis Europea. Some species of Poly- 
Cieome from Terrapynamia to Hexanprtia. gonum and Laurus. Dodonza viscosa. Bocconia 

The following plants might be expected to occur frutescéns. Mimusops hezandra. Chlora imperfo- 
in this class ; but they belong to natural genera, the liata. Gaura tripetala, Portlandia erandra.  Di- 
species of which ought not to be separated, and which = mgcarpus lifschi. Fumaria cucullaria, 
fall uhdes other classes. . 


Dieynia. 


4 tae asi Leersia hevandra. Xylophylla latifolia. Swer- 
ft * Some species of Guettarda, Genista, Tectona gran- tia difformis. Velezia rigida. ’ 


ix 


CLASS VII. HEPTANDRIA. 


14, quorum 7 sterilia. Drupa carnosa fibrosa. Class VII. 


Orpen I, Monocynias ~ . Nux 2-loctl. loculis 1-spérm. Heptan- 
1, Montana. Woods of Guinea. Shrub. dria. 
s i # d 2. Campestris, Guiana, Shrub. Se Sted 
Hem. 1. owers Complete. 716. Pancovia. , Cal. campan. 4-part. | Pet. 4, un- 


. . guiculata plicato-crispa dentata cucullata. Stam. 
$712. Trienranis. Cal.7-phyll. Cor. '7-part. s+ adscendentia calyce longiora. 


qualis, plana. Bacca exsucea. 1. Bijuga. Guinea. — Shrubby. 
1. Europea. Scotland, England, and other 719. Jonnsia. Cal. -phyll. Cor. infundibulif. tu- 


; rts of ernes ‘Peren, bo clauso carnoso, limbo 4-fido. Neet. atinulus fau- : 
718, Disanpra. Cal. sub.7-part. _ Cor. rotata, 7- ci tubi corolle insertus staminiferus, Germ. pedi- 
part. Caps, 2-locul. polysperma. cellatum. Legumen acinaciforme 4-8 spermum 
1. Prostrata. Island of Madeira. Peren. 1. Pinnata. East Indies. Shrub, 


717. ZEscunus. Cal. 1-phyll. 4 seu 5-dent. ventri- 
cosus. Cor. 4 seu 5-pet.inequaliter coloratay ea= 
lyci inserta.. Caps. 3 locul. ee *Secr. II. Flowers Incomplete. - 
1. Hippocastanum, North of Asia; brought : 


into Europe in 1550. Shrub. ’ 714. Pisonra, or Caurmra. Cal. campan. 5-fid. 
2. Pavia, Carelina, Florida, and Brasil. Shr. Cor. 0. Bacca t-loc. 1 spermay : 


= Flava, or Lutea, North Carolina. Shrub. 1. Aculeata. South America. Shrub. 
4. Parviflora, or Macrostachys. Carolina’ and 2. Subcordata, Antigua, St Christophers, and 
Florida, Shrub. (Michauz.) St Bartholemew. Shrub. 
Persoon ranks Species 2, 3, 4, under the subgenus 3. Nigricans. Mts. of Jamaica and Spain. Shr. 
Pavia. Cor. 4-pet. connivente. Caps. lavibus. 4. Coccinea. Hispaniola. 


Synopsis, p. 403. ‘ 5. Mitis. East Indies. Shrub. 
718,.Perrocarya, Cal. 5-fid. Cor. 5-pet. Stam. *6. Grandis, New Holland. Shrud. 
& 
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- *7.Villosa. West Indies. (Poiret.) 
See Brown, Prodromus, p. 422. 

715. Petiverta. Cal. 4-phyll. Cor.0, Styl. la- 
teralis. Stig, penicilliforme. Sem. 1, aristis 4 re- 
flexis apice instructum. ; % 

1. Alliacea. Dry woody parts of Jamaica. Shr. 

720. Dracontium. Spatha cymbiformis. Spadix 
floribus dense tectus, Cal. 0. Cor. 5-pet. Bacca 
polysperma. (See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 337.) 

1. Polyphyllum, Surinam, and between the tro- 
pics, Asia. Peren. 

2. Spinosum. Ceylon. Peren. 

3. Fotidum. Watery parts of Virginia and Ca- 
rolina. Peren. ~ 

4. Camtchatcense. Siberia. _ Peren. 

5. Lanceefolium. At the Caraccas. Peren. 

6. Pertusum. South America. Shrub. 

721. Catta. Spatha plana. Spadix tectus flosculis. 
Cal. 0. Cor. 0. BPacca polysperma. 

}. Aithiopica. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
2. Palustris. Marshy parts N. of Europe. Per. 
8. Orientalis. In the East. Peren. 

722. Hourruynia. Spatha 4-phylla. Spadia flos- 

culis tectus. Cal.0. Cor.0. Capsula? 
1. Cordata. Wet parts of Japan. Peren. 
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This genus is given under PoLYANDRIA Polygynia ; 
by Persoon, dias 


Orver II. Dieynia. 


723. Limeum. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet.5, equalia, Caps. _ 
globosa 2-loc. 

1. Africanum. Per. 

4 ; 


3. Aithiopicum. 
2. Capense, 
All from the Cape of Good Hope. _ 


Onper III. Trrracynia. 


724. Astrantuvs. Cal. 0, Cor. hypocraterif. lim- 
bo 14-fido. Sem. 1, parvum superum. - 
1. Cochinchinensis, Cochinchina. Shrub. 
725. Saururus. Cal. amentum squamis 1-flris,. 
Cor.0. Germ. 4. Bacca 4, 1-sperme. 
1. Cernuus, Virginia. Peren. 


HEPracyNta. 
726. Sepras. Cal. 7-part. Pet. 7. Germ.'7. Caps. 


7-polysperme. 
1. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 


NEW GENERA. 


Monoeynra. 


I. Tovarta. Cal. 7-phyll. Cor. 7-pet. Discus planus, 
7-gonus. stelleformis, cui Stam. inserta. Stig. 
peltatum. Bacca 1-loc. pulposa. Sem. compres- 


sa, (Numerus partium passim octonarius). (Flor. 


Peruv. iii. p. 73. 


1. Pendula. Banks of rivers in Peru. Bien. 


il 


Dicynia. 


Il, Maraturum. Cal.0. Cor.0. Stam. quinque 
ad octo, sepius septem: filamenta summitati pe- 
dunculi incrassate coronatim adfixa, perigyna, su- 
bulata, erectopatula; anthere lineares. Appen- 
dices ligule membranacez breviores, filamentis pari 
numero interjecte.. Ovarium ovatum, longitudi- 
naliter striatum. Stylus nullus. Stigmata duo di- 
vergentia. Capsula, filamentis persistentibus cinc- 
ta, ovata, octo striata, bilocularis, apice dehiscens, 
bivalvis, polysperma ; dissepimentum membrana- 
eeum, valvis parallelum, Sem. numerosa, in utra- 


ue facie dissepimenti, sub seriatim imbricata, ovoi- 

ea. (Humboldt et Bonpland, Plant. Aiquinoct.) ne 
1, Feeniculaceum. Kingdom of New Cranails 

about 1200 lines above the sea. 


Hepracynia. 
III. Actrnornyiium. Cal. margo integer. Cor. 
calyptreformis, desiliens. Bacca 7-angularis 7-loc. 


Sem. solitaria subossea. (Flor. ee Styli 


5-7. Stam, etiam 5, 6, 8, 9.) (Flor. Peruv. wi. 
p- 73. : 
r, , latum. Fills of Peru. 


2. Pedicellatum, At Munna. 
3. Conicum. Groves of Peru. 
4. Acuminatum. Groves of Peru. 
5. Pentandrum. Groves of Peru. F 
IV. Gupertia. Cal. 7-dent. Cor. '7-pet. 
patentia, ovata, Caps. loculamenta, 1-sperma, in 
stelle formam disposita. Sem. oblonga. (numerus 
partium interdum 8-9-arius.) (Fl. Peruv. iti. p. 75.) 
1. Umbellata. Near Munna in Peru.. ; 


Shrub. 


REMARKS ON THE CLASS HEPTANDRIA. 


The following plants might be expected in this 
elass ; but they belong to natural genera, the species 


of which ought not to be separated, and which fall 
under other classes. 


Monoeynua. 


Cassia. Pelargonia. 


Dicynia. 
Polygonum orientale, &c. Aponogeton. 
HEPpTacyniA, 


Phytolacca stricta. 


Orpver I. Monoeynta. 


743. Minusops. Cal. 4-phyll. Pet. 4. Nect. 16-phyll, 


Drupa acuminata. 
1, Elengi. India. Shrub. 
92. Hexandra, Circar Mts. in India. Shrub. 
3. Kauki, or obtusifolia. India, and New Hol- 
land, Shrub. 
4. Imbricaria. Bourbon. Shrub. 
* 5. Parvifolia. New Holland. (See Brown, 


Prodromus, p. 530.) 

745. Curanta. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 5-pet. apice cu- 
cullata. Styl. 3-fid. Caps. 3-loc. $-valv. loculis 
submonospermis. Sem. arillata. 

1. Tomentosa. Mountains of Hispaniola. Shrub. 
2. Glabra. Mountains of Jamaica and Hispa- 
niola. Shrub. : 
3. Saponarioides. West Indies. Shrub. 
‘* 4. Lentiscifolia. Isl. of Baba in Amer, (Cavan.) 
According to the latest observations of Jussieu, 
the genus Morin, given below, ought to be 
included under this genus. 

765. Dimocarrus. Cal. 5-fid. Cor. 5-pet. Bac. 
2, l-sperme. Sem. magnum. 

1. Litchi, or punicea. China, Tonquin, and Co- 

* chinchina. Shrud. 

~ Given by Persoon under the new genus Eupnorra. 

727. Tropzotum. Cal. 1-phyll. calcaratus. Pet. 

4, inequalia. Nuces 3, coriacee. 


1. Minus. Peru. Ann. Peren. 
2. Majus. Peru, whence it came to Europe in 
1684. — Ann. Peren. 

3. Hybridum. 

4. Peregrinum. Peru. Ann. 

5. Pentaphyllum. Monte Video in Buenos Ayres, 
* 6. Bicolorum. Groves of the Andes.) 5. 77 
*'7. Dipetalum. Mts. of the Andes. Per. p+ 
* 8. Tuberosum. Peru. ii 75, , 
* 9. Ciliatum. Woods of Chili. vega 

*10. Polyphyllum. Chili. Ann. ( Cavan.) 


» *11. Longan. China. (Hort. Kew. ii. 354.) 
779. Bmcxea. Cal. infundib. 5-dent. Cor. 5-pet. 
Caps. 3 s. 4-loc. polysperma calyce tecta. 
1. Frutescens. China. Shrub. 
2. Densifolia. New Holland. Shrub. 
Given under PentanpriA by Persoon, 
747. Epnieris. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 5-pet. Nect. squa- 
~~ mz 10, bine singulo petalo inserte. Caps. 1-loc. 
2-valv. disperma. 
1. Fraxinéa, or guianensis. Woodsof Guiana. Sh. 
748. Mota. (See Cupanta in this page.) Cal. 
' S-part. Cor. 5-pet. Fil. basi villosa. Styl. 0. Caps. 
8-loc. 3-valv. loculis monospermis, 
1. Levis. Bourbon. Shrub. 
2. Canescens. Mts. East Indies. 
3. Alternifolia, Bourbon. Shrub. 
742. Honcxenya. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 5-pet. Nect. 
staminiformia. Caps. echinata 5-loc, 5-valy. poly- 
sperma. Sem. anmaed 
1, Ficifolia. Guinea. Shrub. 
“751. Hacenta. Cal. 2-phyll. Cor. 5-pet. plana, 
Nect. foliola 5, petalis quadruplo breviora. Caps. ? 
, ie 


Shrub. 
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CLASS VIII. OCTANDRIA. 


1. Abyssinica. Abyssinia. Shrub, 

766. Mremecyion. Cal. superus fundo striato, mar- 
gine integerrimo. Cor. 1-pet. Anth. inserte late- 
ri apicis filamenti. Bac. coronata calyce cylindrico. 

1, Capitellatum. Ceylon. Shrub. 
2. Tinctorium. Fast Indies. Shrub. 
$. Grande. East Indies. Shrub. 
- 4. Cordatum. Mauritius, and E. Ind. Bien. Shr. 

734. Compretum. Cal. 4-dent. campan. superus. 
Cor. 4-pet. calyciinserta. Stam. longissima. Sem. 
1, 4-angulare; angulis membranaceis. 

1. Laxum. South America. Peren. 
2. Secundum.  Carthagena, Shrub. 
. 8, Purpureum. Madagascar. Shrub. 
4. Decandrum. Woody and mountainous parts of 
the East Indies. Shrub. 
5. Alternifolium. Carthagena. Shrub. 
According to Persoon; this last species might form 
anew genus. Synopsis, p. 412. 

738. Roxpureusa. Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. 4-pet. Nect. 
foliola 4 lanceolata, medio petalorum inserta conni- 
ventia. Anth. geminz e basi folii nectarii depen- 
dentes. Caps. 1-locul. bivalvis polysperma. Sem. 
receptaculo spongioso inserta. 

1. Gloriosoides. Foot of mountains in the East 
Indies. Peren. 

$732. Ermonrum. Cal, 4-fid. tubulosus. Pet. 4. 
Caps. oblonga infera. Sem. comosa. 

1, Angustifolium, or Spicatum. England, and 
other parts of Europe. Peren. 

A Angustissimum, or Angustifolium. Greenland, 
Switzerland, Savoy, France, Austria, and Car- 
niola. Peren. 


Class VILE. 


Octandria. 


3. Latifolium. Siberia, Norway, Iceland, and - 


Greenland. Peren. 
4, Hirsutum. England, and other parts of Eu- 
rope. Peren. 
5. Pubescens, Ditches and meadows of Europe. 
Peren, 
6. Villosum. Cape of Good Hope. 
7. Montanum. England, and other parts of Eu- 
rope. Bien. 
. Glabellum. New Zealand. 
9. Rotundifolium. New Zealand. 
10. Tetragonum, England, and other parts of 
Europe. Peren. © 
Palustre. England, and other parts of Eu- 
rope. Peren. 
Alpinum. Britain, Switzerland, Lapland, and 
in Denmark. Peren. 
Parviflorum. England, and other parts of 
Europe. Peren. (Smith’s Fl. Brit.) 
Roseum. England. Per. (Smith’s F/. Brit.) 
Denticulatum. Chili and Peru. (Fl. Perw. 
iti, p. 78.) 
* 16, Origanifolium. Alps. (Lamarck, Encyc.) 
731. Gaura. Cal. 4-fid. tubulosus. Cor. 4-pet. ad- 
scendens versus latus superius. Nu infera, 1-sper- 
ma, 4-angula. 
1. Biennis. Virginia and Pennsylvania. Bien. 
2. Fruticosa, _South America. Shrub. 
3. Mutabilis. New Spain. Shrub. 
*4, Angustifolia. Lower Carolina. ( Michauz.}) 


11. 
12. 
* 13, 


*14, 
“15. 


@tass VIII. 
Octandria. 730. C2notrurra. Cal. 4-fid. tubulosus. Pet. 4. 


. 
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" *5. Tripetala. Mexico. (Cavanilles.) { 


Caps. 4-loc. 4-valv. cylirdrica, infera, Sem. nuda. 
1. Biennis. Virginia. Bien. : 

. Grandiflora, or Suaveolens. North America. 

Bien. 

. Parviflora. North America. 

Muricata. Canada. . Ann. Bien. 

. Longiflora. Buenos Ayres. Ann. Bien. 

. Mollissima, - Buenos Ayres. Ann, 

. Nocturna. Cape of Good Hope. Ann. 

. Villosa. Cape of Good Hope. 

. Odorata, River Champion in Patagonia. Per. 

. Sinuata. Virginia. Ann. 

. Tetraptera. Sotoluca New Spain. Peren. 

. Fruticosa. Virginia. ~Peren. ‘ 

. Pumila. North America. Peren. 

. Rosea, Peru. Peren. 

. Purpurea. North America, Ann. 


bet hee ed et : 
BOP RS © HAI or to 


wl 
ou 


*16. Prostrata. Among crops in Peru, 
*17.:Tenella. Plains of Chili. ) See Flor. 
*18, Tenuifolia. Peru. Peruv. p. 
*19 


. Dentata. Peru. 120 
%*20. Acaulis, Chili. Bien. (Cavanilles.) 
#21. Virgata. Peru. ot! Peruv.) 

* 99. Glauca. Woods of North Amer. 

* 93. Hybrida. Upper Carolina. 

*94, Pusilla. About the Lake Mistassins. _, 
“* 25. Chrysantha. From Quebec to Hudson’s Bay. 
* 96. Linearis. Upper Carolina. 

See Michaux, Flor. Amer. i, p. 224. 
* 97. Subulata. Fields of Chili. (Fi. Per.) , 
#98 Undulata. South America, Port Desire. 
' (Hort. Kem. ii. 342.) 

735. Virmannia. Cal. 4-fid. Cor. 4-pet. Nect. 
squama ad basin filamentorum. Nwz semilunata 
compressa monosperma. 

1. Elliptica, East Indies. Shrub. 
729. Ruexra. Cal. 5-fid, Pet. 4, calyci inserta. 
Anth. declinate. Caps. 4-loc. intra ventrem calycis. 
1. Virginica. Virginia. Peren. 
2. Mariana. Maryland. Peren. 
8. Trichotoma. Surinam. Shrub, 
4. Bivalvis. Meadows of Guiana. Ann. 
5. Trivalvis. Meadows of Guiana. Ann. 
6. Jussie@oides. Surinam. Shrub. 

7. Hypericoides. Wet meadows of Cayenne. Ann. 

8. Glutinosa. New Granada. Shrub. 

9. Acisanthera. Jamaica. 

10. Glomerata. Surinam. 

11. Longifolia, South America. 

12. Aspera. Dry parts of Guiana, Shrub. 

13. Inconstans. St Christophers and Mt. Serrat. 
Shrub. , j ; 

14, Latifolia. Meadows of Guiana. 

15. Villosa. Meadows of Guiana. 

16, Aquatica. Cayenne, Surinam, Jamaica, and 
Dominica. 

17. Uniflora, Cayenne. Shrub. 

* 18, Petiolata. Carolina. ( Walter.) 

* 19, Ciliata. Lower Carolina, ; 

* 20. Lutea. Florida and Beat minctaiout 

* 21. Alifanus. Carolina. ( Walter.) : 

* 292, Glabellus. Woods of Carolina and Georgia. 

( Michauz.) 

* 23. Quinquenervis. Mountains of Peru. Shr. 

* 24, Rosmarinifolia. Mountains of Peru. 

** 25. Lutescens. Mountains of Peru. Shrub, 


* 26. Dicrananthera. Woods of Peru. 
* at Echinata. we of Peru. Shrub, 
* 28, Recurva, . Cayenne. ( Poiret. 
* 99, Flecuosa. Por. ( ) 
* 30. Ochypetala. Mts. of Peru. 
_For Sp. 2327, see Fi. Per. iii, p..83. 
728. Ospuckra. Cal. 4-fid. lobis squama ciliari in- 
terstinctis. Cor. 4-pet, Anth.. rostrate, Caps. 
4-loc. calycis tubo truncato cincta. 
1. Chinensis. China. 
2. Zeylanica, Ceylon, ¢ : 
Lamarck thinks that this genus is not sufficiently 
distinct from Metasroma, and ought to be 
joined with it. Eneyc, Bot. p. G07 
737. TETRATHECA, 


Fil. Peru. 
iii. p. 85. 


i . 4-fid. inferus, Cor, 4-pet. 
Anth. 4-loc.’ Caps. 2-loc. 2-valy. yalyulis medio 
septiferis, Sem. subbina. | pie 2 

. i. Ser et Holland. : 

2. Oppositifolia. | Inthe Herbarium of Thibaud. 

* Ericifate. 5 Persoon. ‘ 

736. Gristea, . Cal, 4-fid. Pet. 4, ex incisuris ca- 
lycis. Jil. longissima, adscendentia. Caps. glo- 
bosa, supera, 1-loe. polysperma. 

1. Secunda, Warm parts of America, Shrub. 
2. Tomentosa. India and China. ; Shrub, . 

750. Kogtrevuteria, Cal, S-phyll, Cor. 4-pet. 
irregularis, Nect. squame 4 bifide. Caps. 3- 
loc, loculis 2-spermis. | 

1. Paniculata. China. Shrub. 
* 2, Jussiea.. (In the Herbarium of Jussieu un- 
published. ) 

752. Persoonts, or Canara. Cal. 4-part, Pet. 4. 
Nect, cylindricum, 8-dent. antheras gerens. Caps. 
l-loc. 4-valv. Nuces difformes angulate numerosz. 

1. Guareoides, or Guianensis. Woods of Guia- 
na... Shrube oon : " 
* 2. Molluccensis. Molucea Isles. (Iamarck.) 

7538. Guanes. Cal, 4-dent. Pet. 4. Nect.. cylin- 
dricum, ore Antheras gerens. Caps. 4-loc. 4-valv. 
Sem. solitaria, aur 

1. Trichilioides. Brasil and West Indies. .Shr. 
741. Correa. Cal. campan, 4-dent. Cor. 4-pet. 

atali apice reflexis. Caps. 4-loc. 4-valv. leculis 

~spermis, : : ? 


1. Alba, New Holland. Shrub. 


*2, Rufa, es Holland. -See Labill. Poy- 


*3. Reflexa. 
* 4, aaa age, &e. and Persoon, Synop. 


733. Anticuorus. Cal, 4-phyll, Pet. 4. Caps. 
supera, subulata, 4-loc. 4-valv. Sem. plurima. 
1. Depressus. Arabia, Ann, : 
740. Autopnyiius. Cal. 4-phyll. foliolis orbieula- 
tis, oppositis minoribus. Pet. 4, calyce minora. 
Germ. didymum. Stig. 4-fid. ‘ 
1. Zeylanicus. Ceylon. Shrub, 
Given under OrnniTHROPHE by Persoon. 
739, Ornirurorne, Cal. 4-part. Cor. 4-pet. 
Styl. 2-fid. Germ, didymum. Bae. 2, 1-eperme. 
1. Integrifolia.. Bourbon. Shrub. 
2. Serratia. Mts. in the East Indies, Shrub. 
3. Cobbe. Ceylon. — Shrub. ‘ 
4, Cominia, Mts. in the W. of Jamaica. Shr. 
5. Oceidentalis. Spain. Shrub. 
6. Rigida. Barren parts of Hispaniola. Shrub. 
4 Schmiedelia, ( Schmiedelia racemosaof Willd. ) 


744. Jampouirera. Cal. 4-dent. Cor. 4-pet. infun- 


dib, Fil. planiuscula. Stag. eh a 
1. Pedunculata. India. Shrub. 
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© « Class VIIT. 


746. Xviocanpus. | Cal. 4dentatus, Cor. 4.peta- 
la. Nectar. 8-fidum. J ilam. nectario inserta. 


* 5, Serratifolia. Peru. ' Shrub, a 

® 6. Denticulata, Peru. Ann. See’ Flor Octandria. 
rest i magna 4 seu 5-ciliata. Nuces 8- *'7, Ovalis. Groves of Munna. Shrub, Perun. iii. a deed 
10, difformes. *38.C iflora, Groves of Peru. y, ° alias 


1. Granatum. East Indies. Shrub, . 
757. Ximenra. Cal. 4-fid. Pet. 4, pilosa, revolu- 
Drupa 1-sperma. 
3 yet America. Shrub, 
2. Elliptica. New Caledonia. Shrub. 
8. Inermis. Jamaica. Shrub, 
763. Lawsonta. . Cal. 4-fid. Pet. 4, Slam. 4 pa- 
rium. Caps. 4-loc., polysperma. } 
1. Inermis. India and E 
of the ancients.) Shrub. 
2. Purpurea. East Indies. 
p- 416. Shrub. ; 
3. Acronychia. New Caledonia. Shrub. 
4, Spinosa. India. Shrub. 
749. Meticocea. Cal, 4-part. 
fra calycem. Stig. subpeltatum. Drupa corticosa. 
1. Bijuga. South America. Shrub. 
755. Amyris. Cal, 4-dent. Pet. 4, oblonga. Stig. 
4-gonum. .Bacca drupacea. 
« Polygama. Chili. Shrub. 
2. Elemifera. Carolina. Shrub. 
8. Sylvatica. Woods of Carthagena. 
4. Maritima. America. Shrub. 
5. Kataf, Arabia. . 
6. Gileadensis. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
y samum. Arabia. _ Shrub. 
8. Enneandra. 11. Ambrosiaca. 
9. Heterophylla. 12. Decandra. 
10. Guj 5 13. Altissima. 
Sp. 8—13shrubby, and from the woods of Guiana. 
14. Toxifera. Carolina. Shrub. 
15. Protixm, East Indies. Shrub. 
16. Dentata. East Indies. Shrub. 
17. Anisata. Guinea. Shrub. 
18. nica. Ceylon. Shrub. 
19. Balsamifera. Jamaica. Shrub. 
* 20, Oleosa, Molucca Isles. ( Lamarck.) 
Persoon ranks Sp. 8—13 under the subgenus Ict- 
cA, Synopsis, i. p. 414. — 
764. Meticope. Cal. 4-part. Cor, 4-pet. Nect. 
gamle 4 didyme germina cingentes. Caps. 4 
-sperme, 


ta. 
1 


pty (The Cyprus 


(See Persoon, i. 


Pet. 4, reflexa, in- 


Shrub. 


l. Ternata. New Zealand. Shrub. : 
775. Gnipia. Cal. infundib. 4-fid. Pet. 4, calyci 
mea hs Nux subdrupacea, 
“a 7 9. Biflora. 
2. i ne 10. sarod 
3. Filamentosa. 11.. Tomentosa. 
4. Carinata. 12. Ar, as 
5. Scabra. 13. Imbricata, 
6. Simplex. 14. Sericea. 
- Capitata. 15. Oppositifolia. 


Levigata, - 16. Daphnefolia. 
* 17. Juniperifolia. ( Lamarck.) re 
* 18. Imberbis.. (Flor. Peruv. it. p. 412.) 
All shrubby, and from the Cape, except species 16, 
from Madagascar. 
758. Fucusia. Cal. 4-part. coloratus corollifer, 
Cor. 4-pet. Bacca infera, 4-loc. polysperma, 
1. Triphylla. South America. 
2. Coccinea. From Chili to the Straits of Ma- 
. gellan, Shrub. 
3. icata. New Zealand. Shrub, 
4. Multiflora. Atericas 
WOLIVs PARTIn =~ 


*9, Macrostema. Bogsof Chili. Shr. 
* 10. Decussata. Peru. 


VAL: ioides. North America. ( Andrews.) 

* 12. Simplicicaulis. Woods of Peru.) See Flor. 

* 13. Rosea. Chili. Peru. iii. 

* 14, Apetala. Groves of Peru. p- 89. 
754. Hepwieiw. Cal. 4-dent. Cor. tubulosa 4-fi- 

da. . tricocca 3-loc. Nuces solitarie quoli- 
bet loculo. 


1, .Balsamifera.. Woody mountains in the wes~ 
tern parts of Hispaniola. Shrub. 
Persoon ranks this speciesunderthe genus Bursera. 
760. Micuauxta. Cal. 16-part. Cor. rotata 8- 
part. Nect. 8-valve staminiferum, Caps. 8-loc. 
polysperma. « : 
1. Campanuloides, or Strigosa. In the East and 
Syria. Bien. 
“2. Levigata. Persia. (Ventenat:). 
£759. Cutora. Cal. 8-phyll. -Cor. 1-pet., 8-fida. 
Caps. \-loc., 2-valvis, polysperma. 
1. Perfoliata. England, Switzerland, France, 
Spain, Germany, and in the East. Ann. 
2. Quadrifolia. .South of Europe. 
3. Dodecandra. Virginia. 
_ 4. Sessilis. Chili. et 
5. Imperfoliata. Extremity of Italy. Axn. 
$768. ip Cal. superus. -Cor. 1-pet. Fi. 
receptaculo inserta. Bacca 4-loc. polysperma. 
(Stam,.8-10.) 
1. Myrtillus. England and other. parts of Eu- 


rope. Shrub. 
2. Pallidum. North America. Shrub. 
Shrub. 


. Hirtum. Japan. Shrub. 

. Stamineum. North America. 

. Uliginosum. Britain, N. of Sweden, Shrub. 

- Album. Pennsylvania. Shred. 

. Mucronatum. North America. -‘Shrud. 

Diffusum. South Carolina. Shrub. 

. Angustifolium. Newfoundland.and Labrador. 
Shrub. 

10. Corymbosum. Shrub. 

11. Bracteatum. 
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North America. 
Japan. ‘Shrub. 


12. Ciliatum. Japan. Shrub. 

13. Fuscatum, 17. Restnosum. 
14. Frondosum. 18. Ameenum. 
15. Venustum. 19. Virgatum. 
16. Ligustrinum. 20. Tenellum. 


Sp. 18—20 shrubby, and from North America. 
21. Arctostaphylos. Cappadociaand Madeira. Shr. 
22. Meridionale. Blue Mountains in the South 

of Jamaica.. Shrub. 
23. Cereum. Island of Otaheite. Shrud. 
24. Vitis idea. Brit. andother parts of Eur. Shr. 
25.-Oxyooecus.. Brit. and other parts of Eur. Shr. 
26. Hispidulum. \ Bogs of N, America, Shrub. 
27. Macrocarpon. Marshes of N. America. Shr. 

* 28, Myriilloides. North America. \( Michauz.) 

* 29. Uliginosum. England atid Denmark, 

* 30. Cespitosum. At Hudson’s,Bay. Mich.) 


* 32. Dumosum. North America, ( Andrews.) 

* 33, Glaucum. Pennsylv.andCarol. Shr. y4-.1, 

* 34. Arboreum. North America. — “er 

* 35. Pallidum. N. America. Shrub. (Fl. Ken.) 
2c 


_.*31.'\Cereum. QOtaheite. 
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* 36. Parviflorum. © Shrub. 
fo Shrub.» 


* 38. Carnosum. | Carolina. 


* 37. Formosum. 


poe Rep.t. 


* $9. Pennsyloanicum. Pennsylvania and Georgia. 


*40. Myrsenites. 


Florida. 


For Sp. $9, 40. see Michaux, p. 233... 
41. Hirtellum, N. Amer. Shr..( H. Kem, ii. 357.) 


* 42, Buxifolium. N. America. 
* 43. Crassifolium. Carolina. 
Cal. 1-phyll. repandus. 


769. MeEnziesta. 


Sims’ Bot. Mag. 
928, 1152. 
Cor. 1- 


pet. Ful. receptaculo inserta. Caps. supera 4-loc, 
dissepimenta e marginibus inflexis valvularum. 


1. Ferruginea. est of N. America. Shrub. 
* 2. Polifolia. The Erica daboecia of Willd, 
*3? Pilosa. N. America. (Jussieu 
770. Erica. Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. 4-fida.. Fil. re- 
ceptaculo inserta.  Anth. bifide. Caps. 4-loc. 
dissepimenta e valyularum margine, 
1. Glutinosa. 45. Corifolia. 
2. Lutea, 46. Calycina, 
3. Paniculata. 47. Triflora. 
4. Depressa. 48. Scoparia. 
5. Halicacaba. 49, Bergiana. 
6. Monsoniana. 50. Formosa. 
7. Discolor. 51. Rubens. 
8. Densifolia. 52. Incarnata. 
9. Cruenta. : 53. Cinerea. 
10. Nigrita. 54. Australis. ~ 
11. Phylicoides. 55. Ramentacea. 
12. Regerminans. 56. Quadriflora. 
13. Urceolaris. 57. Lateralis. 
14. Marifolia. 58. Margaritacea. 
15. Planifolia. 59. Baccans. 
16. Hirta. 60. Pendula. 
17. Bicolor. 61. Physodes. 
18. Articularis. 62. Cernua. 
19. Viridipurpurea. 63. Retoria. 
20. Pubescens. ; 64.. Dabeecia. 
21. Persoluta. 65. Tenuifolia. 
22. Gracilis. 66. Albens. 
23. Strigosa. 67. Bracteata. 
24. Capra. 68. Thunbergii. 
25. Arborea. 69. Tetragona. 
26. Stricta. 70. Unibellata. 
27. Florida. 71. Nudiflora. 
28. Mucosa. 72. pena 
29. Pilulifera. . 73. Bryantha. 
30. make 74. Stelleriana. 
31. Tetralix. 75. Fucata. 
“32. Inflata. 76. Axillaris. 
33. Gilva. 77. Imbricata. 
34. Abietina. 78. Sexfaria. 


35. Verticillata, 
36. Pattersonia. 
37. Mammosa. 
38. Empetrifolia. 
39. Spicata. 

40. Octophylla. 
41. Fasticularis. 
42. Obliqua. 

43. Vulgaris. 

44. Gnaphalodes. 


88. Ciliaris, Portugal. 
Mountains of Norway, Lapland, 


$9. Cerulea. 
“ and Siberia. 

90. Hispidula, 

91. Petiverii. 

92. Banksii. 


79. Melanthera. 
80. Leucanthera. 
81. Taxifolia. 
82. Spumosa. 
83. Cupitata, 
$4. Bruniades. 
85. Passerina. 


86. Totta. 
87. Absynthioides. 


93... Sebana. 
94, Menadelphia or 
Furfurosa. 
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95. Plukenetii.. 118. Lanata. 

os alec 114. Procera, 

9 S ‘spic ude 115. Conspic uae 4 

98. Aitoni. 116. Glandulosa. 

99. Cepalotes. 117. 7 ens. 
100. Pulchella. 118. Cerinthoides, 
101. Longifolia. 119. Sparrmanni. 
102. Vesttta. 120. Massoni, 
ae pg 121. Ventricosa.. 

. Leea. 122. Ampullacea. 
105. Coccinea. 123. Fastigiata. —~ 
106. Purpurea. 124. Incurva. 

107. Coneinna. 125. Globosa. 
108. pb ah 126. Comosa. 
109. Cylindrica or Fis- 127. Denticulata, 
tuleflora. 128. Museari. » 
110. Curvifora.’ ' 199. Viscaria, - — 
111. Simpliciflora. 130. Pyramidalis, 


112, sbi ring 
131. Mediterranea. South of Europe. “| 
132. Multiflora. England, Narbonne, and in the 


East. 

133. Herbacea. 
134. Purpurascens. 
135. Vagans. 
136. Cubica. 
137. Racemosa. 

* 138. Catervefolia. - 

* 139. Tardi 

* 140. Parwiflora. . 

* 141, so 

* 142, M is. 

* 143, Bracteolaris. 

‘* 144, Laza, 

* 145. Lanceolata, 

* 146. Cristeflora. 

. 147. Sock on 
148. Cal ta. 

* 149, Sp a 

* 150. Pilifera. 

#151. ta 

* 152. rid. 

* 153. Tindrcent 

* 154. §; x 

* 156. Peciinifolia. 

*157. Infleca. 

* 158, Asperifolia. 

* 159, Oxycoccifolia. 

* 160. Sicefolia. 

* 161. Fausta. 

* 162. Tomentosa. 

* 163. Auricularis. 

* 164. Helianthemifolia. 

* 165 Polytrichifolia. 

* 166. Tennis. 

* 167. Glomiflora. 

* 168. Carduifolia. 

* 169. Tubercularis. 

* 170. Campanularis. 

*171; fens fol 

* 172. Schrephitfolia. 

* 17: Licdadfolie: 

* 174. Humifusa. 

*175.C is. 

* 176. Azale/folia. 

* 177. Vesicularis. 

* 178. Verniciflora. 


South of Europe. ? 
South of Europe. 
Africa, also at Tho 


* 179. 

180. i 
S181 Stans 
* 182. Cumuliflora. 
* 183. Guristefolia. 

* 184. Peréplocagfolia 
* 185. Lucida, 

* 186. Munda, ¥ ANSY 
*187. Fabrilis, 
* 188. Dianthifolia. — 


7 


* 195. Nodiflora. 

* 196. Flosculosa, 

* 197, Exilis. eS 
- 198. ~istraw 35°)! 

199. Barbigera. — 

* 200. Bruniefolia: 
~* 201. Turmalis. — 
* 902. Equisetifolia. 
* 903. sot “SaD 
* 204. Manipunifia 
* 205. Padibunda. 
* 207. "Otl “ 
* 908. Vi 

* 209. Socciflor “al. 

* 210. Follicularis. 
* 211. Penicilliflora. 


* 212. Placenteflora, or 
Tiaras 
amenflora 


ate Coen 


‘ 
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778. Lacunma. Cal. 0. Cor: 4-fida: limbo inz- ym 


* 221. Modesta. * 075. Villosa. 

2292. Holosericeas © 276. Villeriflora. 
* 293, Glauca. * 277, Staminea. 
* 294, Versicolor. * 278. Latifolia. 
® 225. Decora. * 279. Speciosa. 
* 296, Nana. * 280, Mutabilis. 
* 227. Sacciflora. * 981. Costata. 
* 298. Cylindriflora, * 282. Niveni. 
#299. Cyrilleflora. . * 283, Linnwana. 
oo ao * 284. Erubescens. 

1. Cuspidigera. * 285. Onosmaflora. 

* 232. Bibaz. * 286. Viridis. 
* 233. Buccineformis. 287. Aurea. 
* 234.. Stagualis. * 288. Archeriana. 
* 235. Longiflora. * 289. Hibbertiana. 
* 936. Sordida. * 290. Rosea. 
* 237. Exsurgens, * 291. Ferruginea 
* 238. Cerviciflora. * 292. Princeps. 
* 239. Calamuformis. * 293. Metuleflora. 
* 240. Pulviniformis, * 294, Hyacinthoides. 
* 241. Sceptriformis. * 295. Aristata. 
* 242. ‘lora. * 296. Obbata. 


* 248, Ayers or Ge- * 297. Acuminata. 


lida. * 298. Andromedef lora. 
* 244. Brachialis. * 299, Elegans. 
* 245. Doliiformis. * 300. Squamosa. 

_* 246. Fysids 5 * 301. Canaliculata. 
* 247. \ * 302. Horizontalis. 
* 248. Festu. * 308. Nitida. 

* 249, Fallax. * 304. Ardens. 

* 250. Parilis. * 305. Resinosa. 
251. on * 306. Lambertiana. 
* 252. Pusi * 307. Odorata. 

* 253. Tragulifera. * 308. Flava. 

* 254. Curvirostris. * 309. Blandfordiana, 
* 255. Gracilis. * 310. Flexicaulis. 

* 256. Intervallaris. *511, P, lens. 

* 257. Quadreflora. * 312. Palustris. 

* 258. Turrigera. * 313. Echiiflora. 

259. Turbaniflora. * 314, Filamentosa. 

* 260. Blenna. * 315. Solandri. 
* 261. Verecunda. * 316. Acuta. 
* 262. Pulchella. * 317. Empetroides, 
* 263. Embothriifolia. * 318. Barbata. 
* 264. Curvifolia. * 319. Retroflexa. 
* 265. Squarrosa. * 320. Caduceifera, 
* 266. Capaz. * $21. Thymifolia. 
* 267. Lagenwformis. — * 322. eet 
* 268, reecorae F * 393. Hirtiflora. 
* 269. Nideflora. * 324, Cordata. 
oon Wi i * 825. bowing 

‘ ra. 326. Fragrans. 
* 212. Paluesds ©3297, Shopivid, 
* 273, Borbonieflora. * 328. Tenella. 


“274. Hyssopifolia. 
Almost all shrubby, and from the Cape. 
771. Opuira. Involucr. 2-valve, 3-florum. 
4-petala, supera. Bacea 1-locularis. 
1. Stricta. Africa. Shrub. 
772. Grussra. Involucr. 2-valve 3-florum. Cor. 
4-pet. infera. Stig. simplex. 
1. Rosmarinifolia. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
‘767. Bueinvittza. Cal.0. Cor. infera tubulosa, 4- 
dent. Stam. receptaculo inserta. Fructus 1-spermus. 
vi. aprecabys or Bracteata. Brasil. rub. 
*2. Peruviana. . Warm parts of Peru, at the ri- 
vers Amazon§ and Guancahamba. (Humb.) 


Cor. 
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quali, Nua, sub ea. 
1. Eriocephala, Ethiopia. Shrub. 
2. Conglomerata. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
* 3. Busifolia, or Glauca. Shrub. ( Lamarck.) 
* 4, Purpurea. C. of Good Hope. Shrub ( And.) 
774. Dinca. Cal. 0.° Cor. tubulosa limbo obsoleto. 
Stam. tubo longiora. Drupa 1-sperma. 
1. Palustris. Marshy parts of Virginia. Shrub. 
$773. Dapunn. Cal. 0. Cor. 4-fida, corollacea, 
marcescens. Stam. includens. Drupa 1-sperma. 
1, Mezereum. England, and other parts of the 
north of Europe. Shrub. : 
2. Thymelea. Spain and Montpellier. Shrub. 
$. Diovica. Pyrenees. Shrub. Under Passert- 
4. Calycina. Pyrenees. Shrub. § na, in Persoon. 
5. Pubescens. Pyrenees. Shrub. 
6. Vermiculata. Arragon. Shrub. 
7. Villosa. Portugal and Spain. 
8. Tarton-raira. Provence. Shrub. 
9. Nitida. Hills about Tunis. Shrub. 
10. Alpina. Mountains of Switzerland, Geneva, 
Stata, and Austria. Shrud. » 
11. Laureola. England, Switzerland, France,and 
Mount Baldo. Shrub. 
12. Pontica. Pontus. Shrub. 
13. Pendula.. Java. Shrub. 
14, Lagetto. Highest mountains of Jamaica and 
Hispaniola. Shrub. 
15. Polystachya. East Indies. Shrub. 
16. Monostachya. East Indies. Shrub. 
17. Tinifolia, Highest mountains in the south of 
Jamaica. Shrub. 
18. Gnidium. Spain, Italy, and France. Shrub. 
19. Indica. China. Shrub. 
20. Fetida. Island of Otaheite. Shrub. 
21. Rotundifolia. Island of Namoka. Shrub. 
22. Odora. Chinaand Japan. Shrub. 
23. Occidentalis. High mountains in the south 
of Jamaica. Shrub. 
24.-Cneorum. Switzerland, Hungary, the Py- 
renees, Mount Baldo, Germany, and France. 
Shrub. -. 
25. Altaica. Siberia on the Altaian mts. Shrub, 
26. Squarrosa. Ethiopia. Shrub. 
27. Glomerata. In the East. Shrub. 
28. Oleoides. Candia. Shrub. 
29. Sericea. Candia. Shrub. : 
30. Collina. Hills in the south of Italy near Ca« 
~serta, on the banks of the river Vulturnus. 
Shrub. 
*31. Pseudo-platanus, England, and other parts of 
Europe. (Smith, Flor. Brit.) 
“32, Campestre. England, and other parts of Eu- 
rope. 
* 38. Tomehtosd In the East. SeeLamarck, 
* 34. Ceridifolia, Gallicia in Soin | Encyc. iii. p.. 
* 35. Thesroides, Gallicia in Spain. 436. 
Willdenow under 
» p- 362. 
Stam. tubo 


Species 31, 32, are given b 
Acer. See Brown’s Pi 
777. Passertna. Cal. 0. Cor, 4-fida. 
imposita. Nwa 1, corticata. 
1. Filiformis. Ethiopia. Shrub. 
2. Hirsuta. Provence, Italy, and the East. Shr. 
3. Ericoides. 5. Cephalophora. 
4. Nervosa. ' 6. Capitata. 
Sp. 3—6. shrubby, and from the Cape. 
3 


vil. 
ria. 


- 
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Class VIII. 


: 7.| Orientalis, In the East, and.in Spain. Shrud. 
_Octandria. 8. Ciliata. Cape of Good Hope, Shrud. - 
sa ed 9. Uniflora. Ethiopia. Shrub. 
10. Grandiflora. Africa. Shrub. 
11. Canescens. Morocco, Shrub. 
12. Spicata. 15. Anthylloides. 
13. Laxa. 16. Pentandra. 


14. Stricta. 

. *17. Salsolefolia. 
* 18. Globosa. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub, 
*19. Nivalis. Pyrenees. 

* 20, Tinctoria. South of France. 

*21. Virgata. Barbary. (Desfont.) 

*22? Striata. (Poiret.) 

Species 12—16 shrubby, and from the Cape. 
Persoon ranks under this genus species 3, 4, of 
DapuHne. 

776. Stevcera. Cal. 0. Cor. 4-fida. Stam. bre- 
vissima. . Nuzx 1, rostrata. 

1. Passerina. Dry fields of Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. Ann. 
2; Chamewiasme. Siberia. Peren, 

* 3, Altaica. . Altaian mountains. ( Thiebaud.) 

761. Doponza, Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. 0. Caps. 3-loc. 
trialata. Sem. 2. ‘“ 

1. Viscosa. East and West Indies. Shrud. 

2. Triquetra, New Holland. Shrub. 

3, Angustifolia. Cape of Good Hope, India, 
and Jamaica. Shrub. 

762. VatentiniA.. Cal. 5-part. coloratus patens, 
Cor,.0. Caps..baecata 4-sperma pulposa. 

1. Ilietfolia, Hispaniola and Cuba. Shrub. 

756. Ceprora. Cal. 6-part. laciniis concavis, Cor. 

landula cinctum.. 


0. Germen 
1, Longifolia. Woods of Guiana. Shruéd. 


Orver IT. Dieynia. 


783. Conta. Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. 4-pet. Receptac. com- 
mune involucratum. Involucr. 4-phyll. 
1. Montana... New Caledonia. Shrub. 
782. Wemnmannia. Cal, 4-phyll. Cor. 4-pet. Caps. 
2-loc. birostris., 
1. Glabra, Jamaica. Shrub. 
2. Hirta. High mountains in the south of Ja- 
maica. Shrub. 
3. Tomentosa.. New Granada. Shrub. 
4. Trifoliata. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
5. Racemosa. New Zealand. Shrub. 
6. Parviflora,. Island of Otaheite. Shrub. 
*'7. Trichosperma. At San Carlos in Chili, ( Cav.) 
*8. Ovata. Peru: .. Cavan, 
*9. Paniculata, Coasts of Chili. § Icones. 
78%. Maurinera, Cal. 4-phyll, Pet. 4.. Caps. 1- 
loc. 4-valvis. 
1. Muscosa. Alps.. Peren.. 
780. Scumiepetia. Cal. 2-phyll. Cor. 4pet. 
Germina pedicellata, flore longiora. 
1, Racemosa. In the East Indies. Shrub, 
This genus is given under OnniTRoPHE by Per- 
soon. 
781. Gaenta. > Cal. 4-fidus. Cor. 0. Caps. subro- 
tunda, 2-sperma, 
1. Africana. Africa, Shrub. . 
2. Procumbens. Cape of Good Hope. 
7 


BOTANY, 


e uF 


‘Orper lls Triavaa 


788. Seriana, Cal, 5-phyll. Pet. 4, Nect. 4-phyll. 
Samare 3, longitudinaliter connate globosz, in- 
ferne in alam membranaceam dilatatum.. 

. Sinuata. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
Shrub. 


— 


Divaricata. W. of Jamaica, 
» Caracasana.  Caraccas. Shrub, 
. Racemosa. Vera Cruz. Shrub, 
. Spectabilis, America. Shrub. . 
pres Risaien, woeber 2 AeA! 
. Angustifolia. Warm parts | mer. Shrub. 
8. Lupulina. America, Shrub. “ Hic.A RSP 
9. Lucida, Island of Santa Cruz... Shrub. 
10. Triternata. America. Shrub... A 
787. Pautuinia. Cal. 5-phyllus.  Peti. 4... Nect.. 
4-phyll. inequale. Caps. turbinata 3-gona, $-loc. . 
loculis 1-spermis. ai pean 
1. Nodosa. America. Shrub. bd 
2. Cururu. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
8. Carthaginensis. Carthagena. .. Shrub. 
4. Caribaa. The Caribbees.. Shrub... - 
5. Curassavica. Curagoa. Shrub. . : 
6. Barbadensis. Barbadoes.. Shrubs) © 


IDES ww 


7. Polyphylla.. Warm parts of America, Shrub 
8. Tetragona.. Cayenne. Shrub. | 
9. Vespertilio. St Christopher’s Amer, Shrub. 
10. Pinnata, Brasil, Jamaica, and. St. Domingo. 
Shrub. 4 - t mot: 
11. Tomentosa. America. Shrub. 
12. Cauliflora. America and the Caraceas, Shir. 
13. Japonica, Japan. Peren. . eA. 
14. Diversifolia.. America... Shrube © 
* 15, Meliefolia.. Brasil. Shrub... Juss. Ann. 
* 16, Thalictrifolia. Brasil. Shrub. § Mus, p.357. 


*17. Acutangula. Groves of Peru, | Flor. Per: 
* 18, eavate: Groves of Peru., §.p.93. 

* 19, Senegalensis.. Senegal.], 4 . 

* 20. Spherocarpa. Guinea. §. Jussieu, 76. 

* 21. Subrotunda. Groves of Peru. (Fl. Per.) 
* 29. Cupaneefolia. Guiana, . Minch 

* 25. Commas: Guiana... | Pisin\yw'h 2ak ! 

* 24. Fibulata. Guiana. 

* 25. Rufescens.. Guiana. f Jussieu, Ta. 


* 26. Ingefolia. Guiana jon S. 
789, CarpiosrermuM. Cal. 4-phyll. Pet. 4. Nect. 
4-phyll. inequale. CP. 3, connate, inflate. - 
1. Halicacabum. Indies,. Ann. - ae 
2. Hirsutum. Guinea. 
8. Corindum. Brasil. Ann. 
4, Grandiflorum. Jamaica. Shrubs)” 
791. Ponma. Cal. 5-part. Cor, 4-pet. Caps. S-loc. 
3-alata ; loculis 1-spermis. . wy 
1. Saponarioides. Woods of Guiana. . Shrub. 
790. Savinpus... Cal. 4-phyll. Pet. 4. Caps, carno- 
$x, connate, ventricosa, . 
1. Saponaria. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
. Longifolius, East Indies. Shrub. . 
. Spinosus. Jamaica. Shrub, 
. Laurifolius. Malabar. Shrub. 
. Emarginatus. East Indies... Shrub. 
. Rubiginosus. East Indies. Shrub. 
- Tetraphyllus... East Indies... Shrub. 
. Rigidus. America, Shrub. 
9. Arborescens. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 


So 8S 


SID OS 


10. Fruteseens. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
86. Cocconrosa. Cal, 5-part. coloratus, Cor. 0, 
Bacca calycina, 1-sperma. 
1. Uvifera. America. Shrub. 
_-)9Q. Australis, » New Zealand... Shrub. 
3. se <tpreos & eee ay 
4, Diversifolia.. St Domin 
‘5s Flavescens. St Dosiugo’. Stra Wo 
6. Excoriata. America. Shrub. 
7. Nivea.» Mountains of Jamaica.’ Shrub. 
8. Punctata.. America. . Shrub. 
9. Obtusifolia, Woods of Carthagena. Shrub, 
10. 2 i a sens owt oe 
~t. LL. Emarginata. arm of Amer. ° \ 
Shrub. 
13. Tenuifolia. Jamaica. . Shrub. 


| 12. Barbadensis. Barbadoes. 
_.» *14, Latifolia. South America. (Encyc, Bot.) 
$785. Ponyconum. Cal.0. Cor. 5-part. calycina. 
. Sem. 1, angulatum, (Siam. et Styli numero incerti.) 
1. Frutescens. Siberia and Dauria. Shrud. 
2..Grandiflorum. Inthe East. Shrub. 
8, Bistorta. England, Switzerland, Austria, 
Germany, and Peise Peren. 
4. Viviparum. Europe. ~ Peren. 
5. Virginianum. Britain hep My inia. et 
6. Lapathifolium. En and France. Ann. 
7 b Amphibium. Roalets 
rope. Peren. 
8. Ocreatum. Siberia. . ; 
9. Hydropiper.. England, and. other parts of 
Europe. Ann. . 
10. Filiforme. Japan. 
11. Tinctorium. China. Bien. 
12. Minus. England, Germany, Switzerland, 
«+, 9) Italy, France.» Ann. } 
__. 18. Persicaria. England and other parts of Eu- 
Sue vad ope. Ann, dit 
, 14. Incanum. Germany, Bohemia, Bavaria, Swit- 
zerland.. Ann. 
15. Glabrum. East Indies. . 
16. Barbatum. China. 
17. Tomentosum,. Ceylon. 
18. Orientale. East Indies. Ann. 
19. Pensylvanicum.- Pennsylvania. 
_. 20, Maritimum. Shores of ‘the Mediterranean, 
. Virginia, and in the East. Shrub. 
21. Aviculare: England, and other parts of Eu- 


rope. Ann. 
22. Bellardi... Fields of Piedmont. Ann. 
23. Setosum, Armenia. Peren. 


24. Erectum. Philadelphia. Ann. 
25. Articulatum. Canada. Ann. 
26. Divaricatum. Siberia. Peren. 
27. Alpinum. Mountains of Switzerland, Savoy, 
and Corsica. Peren. 
28. Undulatum, _ Stony and damp parts on the 
mountains of Siberia.  Peren. 
29. Sericeum. ~ Siberia, Lake Baikal. . Peren.. - 
30. Serratum. Barbary. 
31. Corymbosum. Sava. 
. $2. Chinense. India, China, . + 
ore. 83. ittatum, . Virginia and Maryland. . Ann. 
Pyare» B4. aiiolienn Vir, elas Florids.. 
- + 85. Crassifolium. Siberia at the Jenisey. . 
86. Perfoliatum.” India. 
37. Tataricum. Tartary. Ann. 
$8. Emarginatum. ' China. Ann. 
39. Fagopyrum. England and other parts of 
Europe, and in Asia, Ann, 
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and other partsof Eu- . 


792. Vere, (or Catancnoz: Persoon.) 
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40. Convolvulus. England, and other parts of Class VIL. 


dria. 


Europe. Ann. 

41. Duintorvit Shady woods in the south of ——— 
Europe. Ann. 

42. Scandens. America. Peren. 

43. Multiflorum. Japan. Peren. 


* 440 Polygamum. Dry parts of Carolina. Shrud. - 


* 45, Ramosissimum, 
* 46, Tenue. Canada.. 
* 47, Mite. North America. . 
* 48, Hirsutum. Lower Carolina. 

_ See Michaux, Flor, Bor. Amer, ii. p. 240. 
* 49, Arenarium. Sands in Hungary. ( Plant. Hun.) 
* 50. Barbatum.. China. 
*51. Australe. New Holland. 
* 52. Elegans. East Indies. Shrub, (Hort. Kew.) 
* 53. Satie | Sta * 60. Elatius. 


ountry of the Llinois, 


Sta: 
* 54, Subsessile. 5, G1. Decipiens. i 6. 
* 55. Plebeium. *  -* 62. Ovientale. Stam. 7. 
* 56. Articulatum.) Sta. 
*57.Strigosum. § 5,6. 
* 58, oe i Sta. 


* 63, Altenuatum.) Sta. 
* 64, Adpressum. § 8. 
*65. Gracile.. Stam. 4. 
* 59. Glandulosum.§ 6. 

Sp. 53—65 are all from New Holland and Van 
Diemen’s Island; and. are given by Mr Brown 
with the following generic character: ‘ Peri- 
anth, profunde 5-fid. (nunc 4fid.) semipetaloi- 
deum. Stam. 4-9. Styl. 2$-partit. Stig. to- 
tidem, capitata. _Nux perianthio (quandoque 
‘baccato) tecta. . Hmbryo unilateralis. 


Orver IV. Terracynta. - 


$794. Apoxa® Cal. 2-fid. inferus. Cor. 4. seu 5- 


fida, supera. Bacca 4 seu 5-loc. calyce coalita. 
1, Moschatellina. England and other parts of 
Europe. Peren. 
Cal. 4 


phyllus. Cor. hypocrateriformis 4-fida, tubo ven- 


\tricoso. . Squam@ nectarif. 4 ad basin germinum. . 


sulee 4-supere 1-loc. polysperme. 
oe Crimasa Sierra padi P Shrub, 
* 9. Lanceolata. Arabia. 
3; 5 ance Bourbon. and the. Moluccas. 
*4, Aigyptiaca. Egypt. 
Le Pinata, Tina i 
* 6. Alternans.. Arabia. _ 
See Persoon, Synopsis, i. p. 446 

796. Hatoraais. Cal. ieph 

Drupa sicca.. Nux 4-loc. 
1. Cercodia. New Zealand. Shrub. 
2. Prostrata. Botany Island, and New Caledo- 
nia. Shrub. 

$795. Exatine. Cal. 4-phyllus. Pet. 4. Caps. 4- 

loc. 4-valv. depressa:. 
1. Hydropiper.. Europe. . Ann. 
2. Alsinastrum. England, Abo, Leipsic, Pa- 
ris, Montpellier, and-Switzerland. 

$793. Pants. | Cal. 4-phyll. . Pet. 4, angustiora. 
4-loc. 

1. Quadrifolia. 
Europe. | Peren: 

797. Forsxorga, Cal. 4-phyll. corolla longior. 
Pet. 8. spathulata, . Pericarp. 0. Sem. 4 lana 
connexa. - 

1. Tenacissima, Egypt. Ann. 
2. Candida. Cape of Good Hope. 
3, Angustifolia. - Teneriffe. Ann. 


England and other parts ef 


Peren. 


yl. superus, Pet. 4 - 
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Octandria. : : hy wis 
i NEW GENERA. 


Monocynia. 


New Ge- J. Boronra. Cal. 4-part. Pet. 4. Auth. infra api- 


nera. 


cem filamentorum pedicellate. Styl. ex apice ger- 
minis, brevissimus. Siig. capitatum. Cai. 4, 
coalite. Sem, arillata. ( Smith.) 

1. Pinnata.. New South Wales. Shrub. 

II. Buicnra. Cal. 5-part. Pet. 5, duplicata. Styl. 
0. Caps. carnosa, 3-valv. 3-loc. Sem. solitaria, 
arillo maximo insidentia. ( Koenig.) 

1. Sapida. Tropical Africa. Shrub. (An- 
nals of Bot. ii. p. 571.) 

III. Macautana. Cal. 3-part. calcaratus. Pet. 5, 
inequalia. Fruct. 3-alatus, 1-spermus (per abor- 
tum.) Sem. oblongum. -( Fil. basi breviter coali- 


te.) (Persoon.) 
1. Parvifolia,. South America. (Cavanilles.) 
IV. Evrnorra. “Cal. 5-phyll. Pet. 5, reflexa, me- 
dio intus subyillosa. Bacca 2 (altera plerumque 
abortiva) corticosa tuberculata, I-loc. 1-sperma. 
(Stam. 6 sepius 8.. Juss. Slam.’7. Lamarck.) 
1. Punicea. (Dimocarpus litscht.Y See Persoon, 
2. Longana. ‘China. Shrub. Syn.i. p.443, 
‘V. Tuovurnta. “Cal. 4-part. Pet. 4, medio villosa. 
Stig. 3-fid. -Caps. 8, 1-sperme alate, 
1. Simplicifolia. Dominique. Poiteau, Annal. 
2. Trifoliata. Dominique. J du Mus. Fasc. 13. 
“This genus is different from the T'Hournia of 
Willdenow. 


‘VI. Bursera. Cal. 3-4-fid. Pet. 4, ovata. Caps. 


subcarnosa, $-loc, 3-valv. Sem. solitaria. 
1. Gummifera. West of America. 
2. Balsamifera. (Hedwigia balsamifera of 
Maa 
WII. Niora. Cal. 4-fid. Pet. 4-5. Anth. sagitta- 
tx. Stig. acutum. Caps. lignosa, l-sperma. 
1. Yeirapetala. East Indies.2 — Poiret, Encyc. 
2? Pentapetala. Malabar. § Bot. iv. p. 490. 
‘VIII. Jerrersonra. Cal. 5-pliyll. coloratus, deci- 
duus. Cor. 8-pet. incurvo-patentia, Stam. ova- 
rium ambientia. Caps. obovata, substipitata, 1- 
loc. infra apicem dehiscens. Sem. plura, oblonga, 
ad basin arillata. (B. Smith Barton.) 
1. Diphylla. Western mountains of Tenassee. 
(Barton, Act. Phil.) 
1X. Newa. Involucr.2-3-phyll. squameforme. Cor. 
tubulosa. Stam. cor. breviora, alternantia longio- 


REMARKS ON THE CLASS OCTANDRIA. 


The following plants might be expected in this 
class; but they belong to natural genera, the species 
of which ought not to be separated, and which fall 
under other classes. 


Monoeynia. 
Dais octandra. Richardia scabra. Andromeda 


octandra, ericoides, lycopodioides. Elxocarpus ser- 
ratus, Some species of Diospyrus: Rivina octan- 


ra. Drupa 1-sperma, 
tus. (lr Peruv. p. 90.) 
1. icillata. Grovesof Peruse > 
2. Oppositifolia. Wobdds of Peru. Shrub. 
X. Oxycoccus. Cal. superus, 4-fid. Cor. 4-part. 
laciniis sublinearibus revolutis. F%/. conniventia’ 
Anth. tubulose, 2-part. Bacca rma. 
1, Eryth s. Mountains ‘th Caro- 
lina. “Shrub. (Michaww.) t 
This genus contains also Vaccinium oxycoccus and 
hispidulus. Vt differs from vaccinium in habit, — 
_and particularly in the form of the corolla. 
XI. Lacerta. Cor. supera, caduca, tubulosa 4- 
_ dent. glandulis 4 petaliformibus. — Cor. fusertis. 
Drupa pilosa, pisiformis, 1-sperma infera. Lam, 
tecta. . 


1. Lintearia. (Daphne lagetto of Willd.) 


TRIGYNIA. 


XII. Cornipra. Cal. obtuse 3-gonus, integerrimus, 
semisuperus, germine accretus. Cor. 4-pet. Siylé 
divergentes. Caps. 3-corniculata, 3-loc. $-valv. — 
Sem. numerosa. *( Flor. Peruv. p. 91.) 

1. Umbellata. Groves of Peru 


TeTRAGYNIA. 


XIII. Porurera. Cal. 4-phyll. equalis. Pet. ob» — 
ovata, conniventia. Squam@ nectarifere seu sta- 
mina equalia, dorso nectarii inserta. Drupa 4, 
connate. (Flor. Peruv.) saiilee 

1. Hygrometra. Peru. (Flor. Perwo. p. 55.) 

_ This genus has a great affinity to Guajacum. 4 

XIV. Francoa. Eu. 4-part. persistens. Cor. 4- — 
pet. Stylus 0. Stig. plana. Caps. 4, basi con- 
ak carinate. Sem. numerosa, suturis carinarum 
affixa. nah es 

1. 4 iculata, Island of San Carlos. (Ca- 
vanilles. ) 

XV. Gatvesia. Cal. 4-phyll. Pet.sessilia. Stam. 
4, alternantia breviora. Corpus glandulosum sub 
germine. Drupaw 4. (Flor. Peruv. i. p. 29.) 

1. Punctata. Groves of Chili. a 


dra. Several species of Jussieua. |The lateral flowers ; 
of Ruta. Fagara octandra, elaphrium. Rhizopho-— 

ra-mangle. Ammannia s inolenta, octandra, Se- 
veral species of Melastoma. Trichilia pallida. Por- 
tulaca quadrifida, meridiana. Zygophyllum morgsa- 
na. Cleome juncea. Capparis ferruginea. The la- 
teral flowers of Monotropa iiypopithys. Several spe- 
cies of Casearia. Petiveria alliacea. Limonia mono- 

phylla. ZEsculus pavia- Quivisia ovata, heterophyl- — 
da, Some species of Samyda. 


se 


" 


) 8,5, 6,7; 8, et 14, Flor. passim. 
1. Cinnamomum. 


\ Qa 
_ 25. Membranacea. Lofty mountains of Jamaica 


30. Lucida. Japan. 


BOTANY. 


Dieynia. 


Ulmus effusa. The lateral flowers of Chrysosple- 
nia, 


Mitt sariwtt > |.» Drevnua. 


Hortensia speciosa. Myriophyllum verticillatum. 


TETRAGYNIA. 
Sedum pusillum, pulchellum, ternatum, 
OcrToGynIA. 


Phytolacca octandra. 


CLASS IX. ENNEANDRIA. 


Orper I. Monoeynia. 


IX: 798; Launvs.. Cal.0. Cor. calycina, 6-part.. Nect. 


glandulis 3, bisetis, germen cingentibus. Fil. in- 
i ndulifera.  Drupa-1- . (Stam. 
i. Persoon.) 
Ceylon, America, and Mar- 
tinique. Shrub. 
2. Cassia. Malabar, Sumatra, and Jaya. Shrub, 
8. Camphora. Japan. Shrub. 
4. Culilaban. East Indies. Shrub. 
5. Montana. High mountains in the south of 
Jamaica. Shrub. 
6. CO lon. Jamaica, Shrub. 
7. Glauca, Japan. Shrub. 
8. Pedunculata. Japan. Shrub. 
9. Caustica. Chili. Shrub. 
10. Nobilis, Italy and Greece, 
11. Indica. Madeira. Shrub. ae on 
12. Fetens. Canary Isles and Madeira. Shrub. 
13: Persea. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
14. Borbonia. Carolina and Virginia. Shrub. 
15. Martinicensis, Woods of Martinique. Shrub. 
16. Ezxaltata. Woody mountains in the east of 
Jamaica. Shrub. 
17. Alpigena, Mts. inthe S. of Jamaica, Shrub. 
18. Triandra. Mts. inthe W. of Jamaica. Shrub. 
19. S } Surinam. Shrub. 
20. Surinamensis. Woods of Guiana, Shrub. 
21. Hexandra, Interior woods of Guiana. Shr. 
22. Salicitolia. West Indies. Shrub. 
23. Coriacea. Cold mts. of Jamaica. Shrub. 
Letcoxylon. Woody mts. of Jamaica, Shr. 


Shrub. 


. and Hispaniola. Shrub. 

26. Patens. Mountains of Jamaica. Shrub. 
27. Parviflora... Mountains of Jamaica, Shrub. 
28. Pendula, Mts. in the W. of Jamaica. Shrub. 
29. Floribunda. Mts. in the S. of Jamaica. Shr. 
Shrub. 

$1. Umbellata. Japan. Shrub. 

$2. ZEstivalis, Beside rivers in Virginia. . Shrub. 
$3. Benzoin. Virginia. Shrub. 

34, tees . Virginia, Carolina, and Florida. 


#85. Malabratum. Mountains of 


Malabar. 


799. ANACARDIUM. 
. Anth. 9, decimo castrato. Nur reniformis supra 


801. Precoruiza. 


*41. Geniculata. Stagnant waters of Carolina. 
800. Panxe. Cal, 4-fid. Cor. campan. 4-fida. Caps. Ennean- 


2-valv. 1-sperma. 
1. Tinctoria. Wet mountains of Chili. Peren. 
2. Sonchifolia. Mountains of Chili. ‘Peren, 
Cal. 5-part. Pet. 5, reflexa. 


receptaculum carnosum. 
1. Occidentale. E. and W. Indies. Shrub. 
Cal.0. Cor. 1-pet. Caps, 1- 


loc. I-sperma. 


1. Adstringens. Northern provinces of Chili. 
Shrub, 
802. Cassyta. Cor. calycina, 6-part. Nect. glan- 


dulis 3-truncatis, germen cingentibus. Fd. inte- 

riora glandulifera. Drupa 1-sperma. ; 
1. Filiformis. India. 

2. Corniculata. On rotten trees in the Celebes, 

Shrub. 

* 3, Pubescens. New Holland and Van Diemen’s 
Island. 

*4, Melantha. New South Wales. 

* 5. Glabella. New Holl. and Van Diemen’s Isl. 

*6. Paniculata. New South Wales. 

Mr Brown has given Sp. 3—6 with the following 
generic character: Perianth. 6-fid. tubo brevis- 
simo, limbi laciniis 3 exterioribus nanis. Stam. 

» 12, duplici ordine ; interiorum 3 laciniis interio- 
ribus opposita sterilia; 3 reliqua basi biglandu- 
losa. Anth. 2-loc. Pericarp. tectum tubo: pe- 
rianthii aucto, baccato, apice pervio, laciniisque 
coronatum. Prodr. p. 403. 


Orver Il. ~Tricynta. 


803. Rueum. Cal. 0. Cor. 6-fida, persistens, Sem. 
* J, 3-quetrum. : 


1. Rhaponticum. Thrace, Scythia,.and Mount 
Aureo. Peren. 

2. Undulatum. China and Siberia. Peren. 

3. Palmatum. China at the wall. Peren. 

4, Compactum. 'Tartary and China. Peren. . 

5. Tataricum. Little Tartary. _ Peren. 

6.>Ribes. Persia, Mount Lebanon and Carmel. 
Peren. 

7. Hybridum. North of Asia. Peren. 

8. Leucorrhizum. Siberia, mountainous desert 
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Octandria. 
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Class 1X. 


dria. 


ee ane 


*36, Cupularis. Mauritius and a ‘of Songaria. Peren. 
Bourbon. < a 

12,37. Seta Jamaica and St] Pe 447 Orver III. Hexacyyta. 

ws . OMINGO. . 
_ 938, Caroliniensis, Carolina and} See Michaux, +} 804, Butomus. Cal. 0, Pet. 6. Caps. 6, poly- 

Ludovisia. Flor. Amer. spermz. 
. * 89. Catesbai. N. America. Shr.(' i. p. 243, 1. Umbellatus. Britain, and other parts of Eu- 

* 40. Diospyrus. N. America. Per.) &e. rope. Peren, 
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Ennean- 
dria. 
Mowoeynta. 
New Ge- I, Cryprocarya. Flor. hermaph. Perianth. 6-fid, 


neva, zquale, limbo deciduo. Stam. 12, duplici ordine, 


interiorum 3 laciniis interioribus opposita sterilia. 
Anth. 2-loc. Glandule 6, filamentis interioribus 
alternantes. Pericarp. inclusum tubo aucto. bac- 
cato clauso perianthia. (2. Sree) 

11. Glaucescens, New South’ Wales. 

2. Triplinervis. New Holland. 

8. Obovata. New South Wales. 
All trees. See Brown, Prodr. p. 402. 

JI. Patovea. Cal. duplex: exterior urceolatus, 2- 
lobus, interior infundibulif. coriaceus, 4-5-lobus. 
Pet. 3? Legumen. 

1. Guianensis. Guiana. (Lam. Ill. t. 323.) 

TIL Erroconum. Cal. subcampan. 6-fid.. Cor. 0. 


REMARKS ON THE CLASS ENNEANDRIA. 


The following plants, being enneandrous, might be 
expected in this class ; but they belong to natural ge- 
nera, the species of which ought not to be separated, 
and which fall under other classes, 


CLASS X. DECANDRIA. 


Class'X. Orver I. MonoGynia. 


Decandria- 
Sect, I, . Flowers Monopetalous, Irregular. 


805. Sorpuora. Cal. 5-dent. superne gibbus. Cor. 
papilionacea: alis longitudine vexilli. Lomentum 
-moniliforme. 

. Tetraptera. New Zealand, Shrub. 

. Microphylla. New Zealand. 

. Flavescens. Siberia. Peren. 

. Alonecuroides. In the East. 

. Tomentosa. Ceylon, Shrub. 

. ‘Occidentalis. America. Shrub 

. Japonica. Japan. Shrub. 

. Heptaphylla. India. Shrub. 

. Monosperma. Jamaica, and other West: In- 

dia islands. Shrub, 

*10. Obliqud. South America. (Herbar. of 
Thibaud.) 

* 11. Retusa. Mauritius. (-Persoon.) 

* 12? Argentea, (Podalyria argentea of Willd.) 

306. Popatyria, Cal. subbilabiatus 5-fid. Cor. pa- 
pilionacea, ale vexilli longitudine. Legumen ven- 
tricosum polyspermum, 


Peren. 


OBIS mF Ope 


1. Capensis, Cape of Good Hope. ‘Shrub, 
2. Aurca. Abyssinia. Shrub. . : 

3, Argentea. Siberia. Shrub. 

4, Genistoides. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
5. Ternata. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 

6, Australis. Carolina. _Peren, 

‘ 


. Linctoria. Barbadoes and Virginia. Peren.. 
8. Alba, Carolina, .Peren. 


é BOo'T A NUY. 
NEW GENERA, 


807, Punrenza. Cal. 5-dent. utrinque appendicu- 


Sem, 1, $-quetrum, cal. tectum. (Flor. pedicel- > 
lati e communi involucro campanulato proveniunt. 

1. Tomentosum... Carolina and Georgia. (Mt 

chauz, i, p. 246.) 


. 
reony 


ne re 
? ; 
TRIGYNIA, 


IV. Puma. Cor. 6-part. patens. Caps. subrotun- 
do-trigona, (tres conjunctz ?) 3-loc. septo non ma- 
nifesto. Sem. numerosa, oblonga, margini valvu- 
larum adnexa. (Spica spathis 1-floris.) 

i. "en. Lower Carolina. (Michaua, i. 
Pp. 'e 4th 

Persoon seems 'to think that this genus should be 
joined to Torrexpa, as they seem to differ only 
4n the number of stamina, ‘Synopsis, i. p. 451. 


Monoeynta. 


Amyris enneandra, Gardenia thunbergia, ~Guiet- 
tarda speciosa. Brownea enneandra, Ber 


‘9. Lupinoides. Kamschatka. Peren. 
10. Trifoliata. 13, Myrtillifolia. 


‘11.. Calyptrata. 14, Hirsuta. 
12. Biflora. 15. Buzifolia. 
* 16, Villosa, North Carolina. 


* 17, Mollis. Upper Carolina. ve 
* 18. Perfoliata, Dry parts of ee Ca 
Carolina. + Dor. er 


#19, Unifora. Carolina and | * Pr 207 
Georgia, .- / aan 
*20, Obcordata. Senegal. (Lamark.). 
#21, Cuneifolia. Cape of Good Hope. (Ventenat.). 
Species 10O—15 shrubby, and from the Cape. 


latus. Cor. papilionacea, alis yexillo brevioribue.. 
Legumen uniloculare dispermum. 
1. Stipularis. 4. Juncea, 
2. Paleacea. 5. Villosa. 
3. Linophylla. 6. Daphnoides. 
* 7, Luberculata. (Herb. of Thibaud.) 
Species 1—6 shrubby, and from New Holland. 

808. Anacrris. -Veaillum aleque carina breviores 
in corolla papilionacea. Legumen. 

1. Fetida. Mts. of Italy, Sicily and Spain. Shr. 

809, Crrcis. Cal. 5-dent. inferne gibbus. Cor. pa- 
pilionacea: yexillo sub alis brevi. Legumen. 

1, Stliquastrum. Italy, Spain, Narbonne, and 
the East. Shrub. 
2. Canadensis, Virginia. Shrub. 

810. Bauuinia. Cal. 5-fid. deciduus, Pet. patula, 
oblonga, unguiculata + “Superiore ‘magis distante, - 
omnia calyci inserta. Legumen. 

1, Scandens, Malabar, Amboyna, and Cumana.. 
Shrub. 
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2. Parviflora. East Indies. Shrub, 

8. Racemosa, East ladietes pen ry 
4. Aculeata. Warm parts o erica, Shrub. 
5. Divaricata. peritty Shrub. 

6. Aurita, Jamaica, Shrub. 

7. Porrecta. Jamaica and Hispaniola. Shrub. 
8. Ungulata. America. - Shrub, 

9. Variegata. Malabar, and sandy parts of Ma- 
_ -deira. — Shrub. 

10. Candida. Fast Indies. Shrub. . 


ll. Pu » Sandy parts of India, Shrub. 
12. Tomentosa. India. Shrub. 

13. Acuminata. East Indies. Shrub. 

14. Gujanensis. Woods of Guiana, Shrub. 


besce Africa. Shrub. 
* 16. Diphylla. India. (Syme’s Embassy to Ava.) 
*17. Pes capra. S. America. Shr. 
“18. Latifolia. Shrub. 


15. Rubescens. 


See Cava- 


* 19. Rotundifolia. nilles, Ico- 
* 20, Lunar ais nes, 5. p. 3. 
*21. Pauletia. Near Panama. t 404, 


* 22. Inermis. Near Acapulco. 

* 23? Latisiliqua. Philippine Isles. 

Cavanilles has, without sufficient reason, constitu- 
ted a new genus, Pauletia, of Sp. 21,22. Per- 
soon’s Synopsis, i. p. 455. 

811. Hymenxa. Cal. 5-part. Pet. 5, subsqualia. 

Styl. intortus. Legum, repletum pulpa farinacea. 
1. Courharil. South America. Shrud. 
2. Venosa, Cayenne. Shrub, 
8. Verrucosa. Madagascar. Shrub. 

829. Myroxyion. Cal. campan. 5-dentatus, Pet. 
5, supremo reliquis majore. Germen. corolla lon- 
gius. Legum. apice 1-spermum, 

z. hin iting Warmest parts of Terra Firma. 
Shru ; 
2. Pedicellatum. Peru. Shrub. 

3. Frutescens. Carthagena. Shrub. 
812. Parxinsonza. Cal. 5-fid. Pet. 5, ovata: infi- 
mo reniformi. Styl. 0. Lomentum moniliforme. 

1. Aculeata. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 

815. Casauriia, Cal. 5-part. lacinia infima majori 
subfornicata. Pet. 5. Stam. basi lanata omnia fo- 
cunda. Legum. compressum. _ 

1. Bijuga, or Vestcaria, Jamaica. Shrub. 

2. Pulcherrima, East and West Indies. Shrub. 

 $. Elata. India. Shrub. 

4. Coriaria. Coasts of Curacoa and Carthage- 
na. Shrub. 

5. Brasiliensis, Carolina, Jamaica, and Brasil. 
Shrub. 

6. Echinata. Brasil. Shrub. 

Shrub, 


7. Sappan, East and West Indies, 
8. Crista. Jamaica, Shrub, 
9. Mimosoides. East Indies. Shrub. 


*10. Bahamensis. 


Bahama and Jamaica. (Lam. 
_Encye. 


2) 
_ 328. Pointe Cal. dent. campan, Pet. 5 infi- 


mo maximo, obcordato. Styl. 0. 

1. Balsamum, America, near Carthagena. Shr. 
$13. Cassia. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet. 5. “dath, supre- 
me 3, steriles; infimz 3, rostrate. Lomentum. 

1. Diphylla. India, Ann, 
2. Absus. India and Egypt, Ann. 
3. Viminea, Woods on the highest mountains 
of Jamaica. Shrub, : 
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4 
5. 
6. 
if 
8. 
9. 


10. 
ll. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
29. 
23. 
., 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28, 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
69. 


* 60, 
*61. 


* 62. 


* 63. A 
* 64, 


parts. 


ginia. 


Baceilaris. Surinam, Shrub. 
‘Tagera, India. 
Tora. India. Ann. 
Bicapsularis, India, Shrub. 
Emargimata. Caribbees. Shrub. 
Obtusifolia. Cuba and Jamaica, rubbishy 
Ann, © 
East Indies. Shrub. 
Acuminata, Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
Corymbosa. Buenos Ayres. Shrub. 
Longisiliqua. America. Shrub. 
Falcata, - America. Ann. 
Sericea. Grassy hills of Jamaica. 
Occidentalis. Jamaica. Shrub. 
Planisiliqua, Warm parts of America. Shr. 
Fistula, India, Egypt. Shrub. 
Patula, West Indies. Shrub. 
Lineata. Cultivated parts of Jamaica. Per. 
Alomaria. America. ; 
Pilosa. Dry fields in the south of Jamaica. 
Arborescens. East Indies. Shrub. 
Senna. Egypt. Ann, 
Ruscifolia, ocks of Madeira. Shrub, 
Shrub. 


Biflora, America. Shrub. 
Multiglandulosa. Island of Teneriffe, Shrub. 


Sennoides. 


Ann. 


Chinensis. Pekin in China. 


Hirsuta, America. 
Tomentosa. South America. Shrub, 
Serpens. Dry pastures of Jamaica. Ann. 


Mexicana. Mexico. Shrub. 
Angustifolia, Arabia. Shrub. 
Ligustrina, Virginia and Bahama, 
Florida. East Indies. Shrub. 
Stépulacea, Chili. Shrub. 
Alata, Warm parts of America. 
Marilandica. Vie inia and 
Fastigiata. East Indies. Shrub, 
Frondosa. Fast Indies. Shrub, 
Tenuissima. Wavannah. Shrub. 
Virgata. Jamaica and Hispaniola. 
Sophera. Shady parts of India. 
Bracteata, Surinam. 
Auriculata. India. 
Brevifolia, Madagascar. Shrub. 
Mol&s. South America. Shrub. 
Javanica, Fast Indies. Shrub, 
Grandis. Surinam. Shrub. 
Nigricans, Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
Polyphylla. Porto Rico. Shrub, 
acing gg Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Vir- 
nn. 
Glandulosa. Jamaica and Guadaloupe. 
Mimosoides. Ceylon. : 
Microphylla. Island of Santa Cruz. 
Fleruosa, Brasil. Ann. 
Capensis, Cape of Good Hope, 
Nictitans. _ Virginia. Ann. 
Fag Tacs dry parts of Virginia, - 
nn. 
Aphylla, North America. _(Cavanilles. 
nceolata. Cayenne. (Herbar. of La- 
goat 
Rotundifolia. South America, Shrub, (Her- 
bar, of paar ; 
ita, Guiana, (Aublet. Guian. ) 
Linearis, ai Am, ( Michaux.) 
. D 


Shrub. 


Peren. 
Maryland. Per. 


Shrub. 
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* 65. Grandiflora. China. Peren.{ Lamarck, En- 
* 66. Ornithopoides. S. America. _cyc. 1. 644, 
*67. Torosa. Cavan. Descr. de las 


* 68. Cauca. ‘Cumana.§ Plant. p. 131. 


* 69. Orientalis. In the East. 
--* 70, Glauca. Pondicherry. i racks al 
*71. Siamea. Near Siam. Ghvbigle P20. 


*72,. Angustisiliqua, South America. 

* 73. Angustissima. Isle of Java. ( Lamarck.) 
* 74. Fasciculata, (Michauz, i. p. 262.) 
*75. Pumila. East Indies. (Lamarck.) 

814, Cupaa, or Tacuta. Cal. turbinatus 5-part. 
Cor. 5-pet. subzequalis. Stam. calyci inserta longa 
omnia feecunda, 3 superiora breviora. Legum. 

1. Paniculata. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
. 2. Trigona. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
Persoon has rejected the name CuBa@a, on account 
~ of its resemblance to Copma. 

$16. Guitanpina. Cal. 1-phyll. hypocraterif.” Pet. 
calycis collo inserta, subequalia. Lega. 


1. Bonduc. East and West Indies. “Shrub. 
2. Bonducella. East and West Indies. Shrub. 
3. Nuga. Amboyna. Shrub. 


4. Paniculata. Malabar and New Ireland. Shr. 
5. Axillaris. East Indies. Shrub. 
817. HyperaNTHERA, or Morinca of Persoon. 
Cal. 5-part. Pet. calyci inserta inequalia. Le- 
m. 3-valve torulosum. Sem. alata. 
1. Decandra, India. Shrub. 
2. Moringa. Ceylon, America, Egypt. Shrud. 
3. Semidecandra Arabica. Arabia. Shrub. 
4. Conchinchinensis. Cochinchina. Shrub. 
837. Gmrrnera., Cal. 5-part. Cor. 5-pet. lacero- 
ciliata. Fil. basi levisime coherentia, 1 reliquis 
fongius. Samara 1-sperma quadrialata, alis’ ine- 
qualibus, 
1. Racemosa. East Indies. Shrub. 
851. Gompnia. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet. 5. Anth. sub- 
. sessiles. Drupa 2 seu 5, 1-sperme receptaculo 
subrotundo carnoso insertz. 
1. Angustifolia. East Indies, 
2. Nitida. Woods of Jamaica. Shrub. 
3. Jabotapita. South America. Shrub. 
4, Levigata. East Indies. Shrub. 
5. Laurtfolia, Mountains of Jamaica. Shrub. 
824. Dicramncs. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet. 5, patula, 
Fil. punctis glandulosis adspersa. Caps. 5, coalite. 
1, Albus. Germany, France, and Italy. Peren. 
866. Ruopora. * Cal. 5-dent. Cor. 8-pet. Stam. 
declinata. Caps. 5-locul. y 
1. Canadensis. Canada. Shrub, 


Shrub. 


; 


Szcr. 1k. Flowers Polypetalous, Equal. 


820. Cynometra. Cal. 4-phyll. Anth. apice bifi- 
dz. Legum. carnosum, Junatum 1-spermum. 


1. Cauliflora. India. Shrub. 
2. Ramiflora. India. Shrub. 


S31. Prosovis. Cal. hemisphericus, 4-dent. Stig. 
simplex. Legum. polyspermum. ; 
1, Spicigera. India. Shrub. 
$18. Scnoria. €al. 5-fid. Pet: 5, calyci inserta, 
lateribus invicem incumbentibus clausa. Legum. 


pedicellatum, 
1, Speciosa. Senegal, Cape of Good Hope. 
1 


Shrub. 


BOTANY, 


832. Canta, Cal. 5-fid. “Pet. 5, cequalia obcordata. Cla 


Legum. polyspermum. 
iT Pininea, Arabia Felix, Shrub, | 
836. ApenanTHERA. Cal. 5-dent. Pet. 5. Anth. 
apice exteriore glandule globose affixe. Legum. 
membranaceum. isons 
» 1. Pavonina. India. Shrub 
2. Falcata. India. Shrudb. 

8. Scandens, Island of Mallicollo. ' Shrub. 
830. H&maroxyion. Cal. 5-part. Pet. 5. Caps. 
lanceolata, f-locul, 2-valv. valvis navicularibus. 

1, Campechianum. Campechy America. Shr. 
839. Ginrsertia, or Quivista of Persoon. Cal. 4- 
5-dent. Cor. 4-5 pet. Nect. cylindricum, trunca- 
tum. Anth. margini nectarii mserte. Caps. 4- 
locul. loculis submonospermis. t 
1. Decandra, Island of Mauritius. Shrub. 
2. Ovata. Island of Bourbon. Shrub. 
3. Heteroph lla. Island of Bourbon. , 
4. Oppositifolia. Island of Bourbon. Shrub. 
840. Tricnia. *Cal. sub 5-dent. Pet. 5. Nect. 
dentatum cylindricum, in apice dentium entheras 
gerens. Caps. 3-locul. 3-valv. Sem. baccata. 
1. Hirta. Jamaica. Shrub. 
2. Spondioides. Mountains of Jamaica and His- 
paniola. Shrub. 
3, Emetica. Mountains of Arabia Felix. Shr. 
4. Glabra. Woody mts. of the Havannah. Shr. 
» 5. Pallida. Mountains of Hispaniola. Shrub. 
6. Mosehata. Old woods N. of Jamaica. Shr. 
7. Spectabilis. New Zealand. Shrub. 
8. Alliacea, Island of Namoka. Shrub, * 
9. Heterophylla. Madagascar. Shrub. 
South America. Shrub. | 
Java. Shrub. joe 
poe ins Indies. Bidet: fwitta.) 
‘apensis. ebergia Capensis of Willd. 
841. Tene ou, Bak Pet. 5. Nect. denta- 
tum cylindricum ore inter dentes antheras gerens. 
Caps. 5-cocca. Sem. 2. 
1. Virens. East Indies. Shrub. 
2. Pubescens. Island of Haina. Shrub. 
8. Maculata. Madagascar. Shrub. 
4. Sericea. Madagascar. Shrub: 
5. Lanceolata. adagascar. Shrub. 
845. Meria. Cal. 5-dent. Pet. 5. Nect. “cylin- 
draceum dentatum fauce, antheras gerens. Drupe 


nuce 5-loc. 
1, Azedarach. Syria and Ceylon. Shrub. 


. Trifoliata. 
. Nervosa. 


2. Sempervirens. Hedges of Jamaica. Shrub. 
3. Composita, East Indies. Shrub. 
4. Azadirachta. India. Shrub. 


842. Sanporicum. Cal, 5-dent. Pet. 5. Nect. cy- 
lindricum truncatum ore antheras gerens. Drupa 
nucibus 5 feeta. i 

1. Indicum. Philippines and Moluccas. Shrub. 

843. Swerrenta, Cal. 5-fid. Pet. 5. Nect. cylin- - 
dricum ore antheras gerens. Caps. 5-loc. lignosa, 
basi dehiscens. Sem. imbricata, alata. 

1. Mahagoni. South America. Shrub. 
2. Febrifuga. Mountains East Indies. Shrub. 
8. Chloroxylon. Mountains East Indies. Shrub. 
* 4, Senegalensis. Senegal. Shrub. (Desrouss. 
Encyc. Bot. 670.) 
8¥9. Guatacum. Cal. 5-fid. inequalis. Pet. 5, ca- 
lyci inserta. Caps. angulata, 3 seu 5-loc. 
1, Dubium. Island of Tongataboo.  Sitrad. 
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‘> 2. Officinale, Hispaniola and Jamaica. Shrub. 
3. Sanctum. Porto Rico. Shrub. 
*4, Verticale. New Spain. (Ortega, Dec. 93.) 
827. Ruvra. Cal. 5-part. Pet. concava. Recept. 
punctis melliferis 10 cinctum. — Caps. lobata. 
1. Graveolens. South of Europe, Alexandria, 
Barbary, and Switzerland. Shrub. 
2. Montana. Hills of Switzerland, Spain, and 
Portugal. | Shrub. 
8. Chalepensis. Arabia. Shrub. 
4. Pinnata. . Canaries on the rocks at Puerto de 
la Orotava. Shrub, 
5. Patavina.. Near Padua. Shrub. 
6. Linifolia, Spain. Peren. 
7. Fruticulosa, or Villosa. Media, and near Da- 
mascus. Shrub. 
*8. ifolia. Montpellier. (Persoon.) 
*9. Ti lata. Egypt. Shrub. Herbarium 
*10. Ro inifolia, Spain.  Peren.§ of Jussieu. 
848. Trriputus. Cal. 5-part. Pet. 5 patentia. Styl, 
0. . 5, gibbx, spinose, polysperme. 
1. Maaimus. Dry parts of Jamaica. Ann. 
2. Lanuginosus. oo. 3821 
8. Terrestris. South of Europe. Ann. 
4. Cistoides.. Warm parts of America, Peren. 
847. Faconta. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet. 5 cordata. Caps. 
5-loc. 10-valv.: loculis 1-spermis. 
1. Cretica. Candia. Ann. . 
2, Hispanica. Spain. Bien. 
8. Arabica, Arabia. 
4, Indica, Persia. 
846. Zycoruviium. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet. 5. Nect. 
10-phyll. germen tegens staminiferum, Caps. 5- 


1. Simplex. Arabia. 
2. Cordifolium. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
8. Fabago. Syria, Barbary, and Siberia. Per. 
«4 Fatidum. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
_ 5. Maculatum. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub, 
6. Coccineum. Africa and Siberia. 
_ 7. Album. Egypt and the Canaries. Shrub, 
8. Morgsana. 10. Sessilifolium, 
9. Microphyllum. 1L. Spinosum. 
12. Astuans, Surinam. 
13. Lanatum. Sierra Leone. 
» 14, Arboreum. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
* 15. Retrofractum. *16. Capense. 
*17. Prostratum. 
Sp. 8—11, 15—17 shrubby, and from the Cape. 
850. Zwincera,orSimaBa of Persoon. Cal. 5-part. 
Pet. 5. Fil. basi dilatata pilosa, 
cez 1-spermz receptaculo carnoso inserte. 
1, Amara. Woods ot Guiana. Shrub. 
849. Quassia. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet. 5. 'Nect. 5-phyll. 
ipe 5, distantes bivalves monosperme recepta- 
cule carnoso insertz. 
1, Amara. Surinam. Shrub. 
2. Simaruba. Cayenne, Guiana, Carolina, St 
Domingo, and Jamaica. Shrub. 
8. Excelsa. Jamaica and the Caribbees, «Shrub. 
861i. CeRaTorETALUM. 5-part. staminiferus 
persistens, Pet. 5-pinnatifida. Anth. calcarate. 
Caps. in fundo calycis.tecta 2-loc. 
1. Gummiferum.. New Holland. Shrub. 
852. Turyauus. . Cal, 5-part.. Pet. 5. Caps. 3- 
-cocca. 


“1. Brasiliensis, Brasil. Shrub. 


Caps. 5, coria- * 


835. Exenenata.® Cal, 4-part. Corsdepet. -Nect. 
annulus germen cingens, Bacca 5-sperma. 

1. Capensis, | Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
Given under T'ricnitta by Persoon. 

857. Scnouspaa, or Cacoucra of Persoon. Cal. 
campan. 5-fid. corollifer, Pet. 5, Bacea 5-angu- 
laris 1-sperma. Sem. arillatum. : 

1. Coccinea. On the banks of the river Sine- 
mara in Guiana, Shrub. 

826. Peratoma. Cal. uréeolatus 5-dent. Pet. 5, 

. calyct insertw.’ Sam. margini calycis insidentia. 
Bacca 1-loc. 

1. Myrtilloides.. Low woods of Jamaica and 
Hispaniola. Shrud, 
2. .Muriri. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
853. Limonta. Cal. 5-part. Pet. 5. Bacca 3-loc. 
‘Sem. solitaria, ‘ 4 
1. Monophylla. East Indies. 
2. Trifoliata. East Indies. 
3. Acidissima. India, 
4. Lucida, Island Mallicollo, 
5. Mauritiana. Mauritius. 
6. Pentaphylia. East Indies. 
7. Madagascarensis. Madagascar. 
8. Minuia. Friendly Islands. : 
* 9. Crenulata. Coast of Coromandel.) Roxb. ii. 
*10. Arborea. Coromandel. p- 59. 
Sp. 1—8 shrubby. 

844, Coox1a. Cal. 5-fid. inferus. _Cor. 5-pet. equa- 

lis, inferas Pomum 5-loc.; loculis 1-spermis. 
1. Punctata, South of China. Shrub. 

858. Heisterta. Cal. 5-fid. Pet. 5. Drupa ca- 

. lyce colorato maximo. ; 

1. Coccinea. Thick woods of Martinique at 
torrents. Shrub. ; 

Pet. 5. 


859. Quisquauis. Cal. 5-fid. filiformis. 
Drupa 5-angulari. 
1. Indica. India. Shrub. 


$854. Monorropa. Cal. 0, Pet. 10; horum 5 
exteriora basi excavato-mellifera. Caps. 5-valv. 
Quinta pars numeri quibusdam.excluditur, 

1. Hypopithys. Britain, Sweden, Germany, and 


Canada. Peren. 
2. Uniflora. Maryland, Virginia, and Canada. 
Peren. 
* 3, Lanuginosa, Woods of Ca-} Mich. Flor. 
rolina. i Amer. i. 
* 4. Morisoni. Woods of Carolina. p- 266. 


872. Crerura. Cal. 5-part. 
Caps. 3-loc. 3-valv. 
1. Alnifolia. Carolina, Virginia, and Pennsyl- 
vania.. Shrub. 
' 2. Paniculata. North America. 
8. Arborea. Madeira. Shrub. 
4. Tinifolia, Mts. in the S. of Jamaica. Shrub. 
* 5, Scabra, America. (Herbar. of Jussieu.) 
*6, Incana. (Lamarck, Encyc. i. p. 46.) 
*7. ee Mountains of Carolina. (Mich. 
i. 260. 
+ 873. peaae Cal. 5-part. Pet. 5. Caps. 5-loc. 
angulis dehiscens, 
1. Rotundifolia. Britain and other parts of 
Europe, Virginia, and Brasil. Peren. 
2. Minor. Britain and other parts of Europe. 
Peren. : 
3. Secunda. Britain and other parts of Europe. 
Shrub. 


Pet. 5. Stig. 3-fid. 


Shrub. 


A 1- 


Class X 
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4. Umbellata. Woods in Europe, Asia, and 
North America. Shrub. 
5. Maculata. Woods in N. America. Shrub. 


6. Unifora, Britain and other f go of Europe. 
Peren. 
* 7, Azarifolia. N. America. (Mick i, 251.) 
865. Lepum. Cal..5-fid. Cor. plana, 5-part. Caps. 
§-locul. basi dehiscens. 
1, Palustre. Bogs in the North of Europe, 
fo in Hudson’s Bay. © 
. Latifolium. Greenland, Labrador; Hudson’s 
ag and Nova Scotia. Shrub. 
§. Busi ifolium, or Thymifolium. Carolina. Shr. 
Persoon gives Sp. 8 under the subgenus Lrtopay.- 
Lum. Caps. ‘apice dehiscens. Fob. utrinque 
glabra. Synopsis, i. p. 477. 
855. Dionara. Cal, 5-phyll. 
loc. gibba, polysperma. 
1. Muscipula, -Boggy parts of Carolina. 
833. Murraya. Cal. 5-part. 
Nect. germen cingens. 
1. Exotica. East Indies. 


Pet. 5. Caps. 1- 


Per. 
Cor. 5-pet. campan. 
Bacca 1-sperma. 

Shrub. 


$34. Bercera. Cal: 5-part. ‘Cor. 5-pet. ‘Stig. 
turbinatum. Bacca ‘2-sperma. 
1. Koenigit. East Indies. Shrub. 
$62. Mretasroma. Cal. 5-fid: campan. Pet. 5, 


calyci inserta. Bacca 5-loc, calyce obvoluta. 
1. Calyptrata. Island of Monserrat. 
2. Crocea. Peru. 
3. Patens. Higher mountains of Jamaica. 
4, Crenata. South America. 
5. Rigida. Blue mountains of Jamaica. 
6. Decussata, or Racemosa, Cayenne, and Gui- 
ana. 
7. Montana. High mts. in the S. of Jamaica. 
8. Procera. High mountains of Jamaica. 
9. Adscendens. Piciutaihs of Jamaica. 
10. Aspera. India. 
Ul. Ledifolia, Peru. 
. Strigosa. “New Granada. 
. Holosericea. Brasil and Surinam. 
. Velutina. Jamaica and Brasil. 
. Sessilifolia. Jamaica: 
. Ramiflora. Boggy places in Tastes. 
. Gilabra. Society Islands. 
. Chrysophylla. Madsvarcat: 
. Quadrangularis. High mts. of Wibihica. 
. Trinervia. Mountains of Jamaica. 

Sp. 1—20 shrubby. 
21. Repens. China. 
22. Grossularioides. 
23. Parviflora. 
24. Succosa. 
enne. 
Arborescens. Woods of Giiana. : 
Longifolia. Guiana, banks of the Galibia. 
Prasina.. Jamaica, Hispaniola, Cayenne, and 
Guiana. 

Sp. 23—27 shrubby. 
. Agrestis.. At rivers and in old oly of Cay- 
enne. Peren. 
. Seandens. ‘Woods of Guiana: 
. Alata. ‘Cayenne and Guiana: 
31. Flavescens. Woods of Guiana. 
» Hirta. South America. 
» Spicatd.” Meadows of Guiana. ~ 
cinodendron.. Warm parts of America. 
. Cymosa.. South America. 


" pebak ,' 
Surinam. 
Cayenne and Guiana. 
Woody parts of Guiana and Cay- 


25. 
26. 
27, 


36. 1 Goaesfiis Meadows of Corset poate: 
ana. 

37. Elegans. Old walls of Cayenne. a 

88. Rufescens. Plains of Guiana. aR SRL 

39. Rubra. Banks of rivers in Guiana.» 

40. Majeta. Woods of: Guiana. 

41. Helerophylla. Peru. — 

42. Physiphora. Cayenne and Guiana," 2 

43. Purpurea. Beside rivers in Guiana. 

44, Argentea. Musquito shore America. ‘ 

45. Elata. Mountains of purest and other 
West India islands) = ©) «Gow 

46. Impetiolaris.. West Indies. s+ 

47. Fragilis. Brasil, Mexico, and Suvitian 

48: Coriacea. Island of eae e ie Te te 

49. Grossa. New Granada. By cgay A 

50. Malabathrica» India. brvig ie 2G Pie 

51. Strigillosa. Jamaica. a 

52. Tamonea, Jamaica, the Caribbees, Cayenne, 

: and Guiana.» 

53. Albicans. Jamaica abd Rio de Sansit, it 

54, Capitata. West Indies. “4 

55.35) . Woody mountains of Jamaica, 

56. Levigata. America. 


‘ 


ty Crispata. Amboyna. wi sas a 
. Hirsuta. 62. Rubens: — F, 
2 plc Ua. 63. Glabrata. * 
. Micrantha 64. Glandulosa.* 
él, Capillaris. 65. Hirtella.. 
Sp. 58—65 from Somibat Pa : 
66. Triflora. Caribbees. omen 
67. Octandra. Ceylon. yewneee ee 
68. Divaricata. East Indies) 
69. Tetrandra. Blue Mountains in Jamaica. 


70. Fascicularis, Mts. in the interior of Jamaica. 

71. Angustifolia. Jamaica and tine Island of St 
John’s. 

72. Purpurascens. High ious of Jamaica. 

73. A Island of Guadaloupe. 

74, Verticillata, Caribbees. » 

“75. Acuminata, or cinnamomifolia. SMcchstirrat. 

76. a. Tops of mts.in Montserrat. 

77. Eleagnoides. Island of St John’s: America. 

78. Scabrosa. Cold mountains of Jamaica: ” 

79. Virgata, Mountains of Jamaicay ° 

80. Umbrosa. St Christopher’s and the Caribbee 


Isles. 
81. Hispida. Mountains of Jamaica. 
82. Sessiliflora. South America. — 


83. Pilosa. Mountains of Jamaica. ; 
84. Discolor. Warm parts of America. =) 
85. Coccinea. Island of Montserrat. 
Sp. 29—85 shrubby. é 
* 86. ‘Avoinaded Guiana. - (Vahl, Eclog.) 
* 87. Involucrata.. St Domingo. 
* 88. Diffusa. Cayenne. . ane 
* 89. Punctata. St Domingo. ; 
* 90. Cornifolia. Martinique. 
* 91, Myricoides. Antilles. 
* 92. Trichotoma. 
* 93. Staminea. . Brasil...) i ° 
* 94. Acuminata, Guadaloupe. : 
* 95. Marginata. Brasil. 
* 96. Multifiora. St Domingo. 
* 97) Amygdalina. \ St Domingos 3 
* 98. Lanceolata. St Domingo. 
* 99. Mucronata, Cayenne. 
* 100. Favosa. St Domingo. 
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*101. Lima St Dominge. 
* 102. Papillosa. Petu. 


* 103. Latéfolia. Antilles. 
-* 104. Di a. Brasil. 
*105. Laxa. Peru. 


¢ 106. Nivea. St Domingo. 
* 107. Pyramidalis. Antilles. 
* 108. Ni efolia. St Domingo. 
* 109. Pauciflora. Brasil. 
* 110. Ferruginea. St Domingo. 
* 111. Granulosa. Brasil. 
* 112. Clavata.. Brasil. 
*113. Nodosa. Antilles. 
* 114. Articulata. Cayenne. 
For an account of these new species, see Lamarck, 
Encyc. Method. iv. p. 35, &c. 
863. Meriania. Cal. 5-fid. campan. Pet. 5, calyci 
inserta, Stam. declinata. Caps. 5-loc. polysperma. 
1. Leucantha. Highest mts. of Jamaica. Shrub. 
2. Purpurea. Top of the mts. of Jamaica. Shrub. 
$56. Jusseva. Cal. 4 seu 5-part. superus. Pet. 4 
. seud. Caps. 4 seu 5-loc. oblonga, angulis dehis- 
cens, Repon erartaite ne 
1. - India. Peren. 
2. Tenella. Java. :, 
8. Linearis. Guinea. 
4! Linifolia. South America. 
5. Peruviana. Lima. 
6. Hirta. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
7. Pubescens. America. 
8. Octovalvis. Caribbee Islands. Ann. 
9. Suffruticosa or villosa, India. 
10. Acuminata. South of Jamaica. Ann. 
11. Inchnata. Boggy parts of Surinam. Ann. 
12, Erecta. America and Virginia. Ann. 
_*13, Sedoides. Stagnant waters of N. Granada, 
near the city of Monpox and Ibague. (Hum- 
boldt, Plant. Alquinoct.) 
*14, Natans. Stagnant waters of N. Granada, 
near the city of Monpox and Ibague. (Hum- 
boldt, Plant. inoct.) 


*15. Grandiflora. Marshes of Georgia, Shrus. 
(Michauz.) 
* 16. - pustif Java and we Veet “xe. 
F : iii, p. 331 
+17. Carophyllea.. India. PRs: 


Secr. III. Flowers Monopetalous. Equal. 


822. PANZERA or Everva, Persoon. Cal. 1-phyll. 
limbo 4-part. Pet, 1, subrotundum laterale basi 
convolutum. Fil. basi incrassata barbata, 5 steri- 


1, Falcata, Woods and-banks of rivers of Guiana. 
825. Nicanpra or Poratta. Cal. turbinatus 4-part. 
Cor. 1-pet. profande 10-fida. Fil. annulo nectari- 
fero inserta. Bacea 6-sulcata 3-loc. polysperma. 
1. Amara. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
This genus is different from the genus Nicanpra, 
given among the New Genera in Class V. 
823. Conon. Cal. 10-part.. Cor. campan. 10-fida. 


Caps. polysperma. 
t [ Ann. 


yyent. Cape of Good Hope. 
875. Inocaxpus. . Cal, 2-fidus. Cor. infundibulif. 


Stam. duplici serie. Drupa 1-sperma. 
1. Edulis. Java, Celebes, Amboyna, Banda, 
N. Hebrides, Friendly and Society Islands. Shr.. 
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838. Srriam1a. Cal, 5-dent. 

art. 
Anth. sessilis in nectarii laciniis. 


inea. Peru. Shrub, 


1, Racemosa, or fe. 
* 2. Cordata. ee of Peru. See Flor.P 
* 8, Ovata. Groves of Peru. i es ay os 
* 4, Oblonga. Groves of Peru. Ser 
This genus is the Foveotania of the Fl. Per. and 
the Tremanraus of Persoon, who gives the 
Sp. 2—4, with the following generic Saracter 
*¢ Cal. campan. inferus. Pet. revoluta, punctata. 
Nect.tubulosum. Anth. post dehiscentiam punc- 
tis setaceo-stellatis aspere. Drupa obovata.”’ 
£868. Anpromepa. Cal. 5-part. Cor. ovata: ore 
5-fido. Caps. 5-loc. valvulis dessepimento contrariis. 
. Tetragona, Mountains of Lapland and Siberia. 
. Ericoides. Kamschatka and mts. of Dauria. 
. Hypnoides. Mts. of Lapland and Siberia. 
Lycopodiodes, Kamschatka and I. of Bhering. 
Eiapetiifolia. Straits of Magellan. 
» Myrsinites, Straits of Magellan. 
Mattia Virginia. 
Ferruginea. North America. 
. Fasciculaia, Mountains South of Jamaica. 
. Jamaicensis. ‘Tops of the mts. of Jamaica. 
. Octandra. Highest mts. South of Jamaica. 
. Pulverulenta. Florida. 
u Polifolia, Britain and shores of Labrador. 
. Salicifolia. Mauritius. 
. Buxifolia. Bourbon, 
. Japonica. Japan. 
. Paniculata. Virginia, 
. Arborea. Virginia and Carolina. 
. Racemosa. Pennsylvania and Maryland. . 
. Catesbei. Virginia and Carolina. 
. Avillaris. Carolina. 
. Coriacea. North America. 
. Acuminata. North America. 
. Rupestris. New Zealand. 
. Anastomosans. New Granada. 
. Calyculata. Europe, Russia, North America, 
and Siberia, 
_ Sp. 1—26 shrubby. 
* 27. Prostrata. South America. (Cavanilles.) 
* 98, Khomboidalis. Carolina and Flor. (Duham.) 
* 29, Pyrifolia. Carolinaand Flor. Shr. ar) 
* 30. Ihcifolta. Peru. Shr. ersoon, 


-_ 
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*31, Rubiginosa. Isle of St Thomas. ¢ Synop. i. 
Shrub. )p. 481. 

* 32. Marginata. Carolina and Florida. Shrub. 
(Duham.). 

* 93, Bracteata. Mt. Chimborazo. seas) 

* 34. Eriophylla. Brasil. (Vandelli. 


867. Ruopopenpron. Cal. 5-part. Cor. subinfun- 
dibulif. Stam. declinata. Caps. 5-loc. 

1. Ferrugineum. Mountains of Switzerland, Py- 

renees, and Siberia. Shrub. 

2. Dauricum: Dauria. Shrud. 
Kamchaticum,. Kamschatka and Bhering’s 
Island. Shrub. 

Hirsutum. Switzerl. Austria, and Steria. Shr. 
Chamecistus. Mount Baido, near Salzburg, 
Austria, and Carniola. Siirub. 
Caucausieum; Snowy regions of Mount Cau- 
casus. Shrub, 

Chrysanthum. Mts. of Siberia at Lake Baikal, 
in ‘Kamschatka, and Bhering’s Island. Shrub. 
8. Ponticum, In the East and Gibraltar. Shr. 


3: 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Cor. profunde 5- Class X. 
Neet. profunde 10-part, laciniis lanceolatis. Decandria. 
Fructus 6-loc. 2: “~v" 


ol4 
9. Maximum. Virginia. Shrub, 
10. Punciatum, or minus. _N. America. Shrub. 
*11. Catabiense. Head of the river Catawba.in 
North Carolina. ( Michaux.) 
864. Katara. Cal. 5-part., Cor. hypocraterif. limbo 
subtus 5-corni, Caps. 5-loc. 
1. Latifolia, Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania. 
Shrub, 
2. Angustifolia. Pennsylvania, and New York. 
Shrub. as sud 
3. Glauca. America. Shrub. 
_ 4. Hirsuta. South Carolina. Shrub. 
* 5, Cuneata. Carolina. ( Michaue-) 
869. Erica. Cal, exterior Sphgllea 
part. Cor, hypocraterif. Caps. 5-loc. 

1. Repens. Virginia and Canada. Shrub. 

2. Cordifolia. Guadaloupe and Cayenne. Shr. 
870. Gauttruernia. Cal. exterior 2-phyll.; interior 
. 5-fid. Cor. oyata. Nect. mucronibus 10. Caps. 
‘ 5-loc. vestita calyce interiore baccata. 

1. Procumbens, Sandy parts of Canada. Shrub. 


Class X. 
Decandria. 


—_——— 


interior 5- 


2. Antipoda. New Zealand, Shrub. 
*3, Erecta. Peru. Shrub. (Ventenat.) 
* 4, Buaifolia. Caraccas. See Willd. N. 
*5. Scabra. Caraccas. Shrub. { Act. Soe. 
* 6, Odorata. Caraccas. Shrub. _Berol. 4. 
£871. Ansurus. Cal. 5-part. Cor, ovata: ore 
basi pellucida. _Bacca 5-loc. 


1. Unedo. Britain and other parts of Europe, 
and inthe East. Shrud, 


2. Laucifolia. North America. Shrub. 
3. Andrachne. Inthe East. Shrud. 

4. Ferruginea. America. Shrub. 

5. Acadiensis. Acadia. Shrub. 


6, Alpina. Mountains of Scotland, Lapland, 
Switzerland, and Siberia. Shrud. 

7. Uva ursi. England and other parts of Eu- 
rope and Canada. Shrub. 


8. Mucronata. ‘Terra del Fuego. Shrub. 
9. Microphylia. Terra del Fuego. Shrub. 
10. Pia ag Terra del Fuego. Shrub. 
* 11. Integrifolia. Mount Idain Candia. Shrub, 
Lam. Ji/. t. 366.) 
* 12. Phyllire, lot a afi. { Herb, of Jussieu.) 
874. Sryrax. Cal. inferus, Cor.intundibulif. Drupa 
2-sperma, 
1. Officinale. Syria, Judea, Italy. Shrub, 


2. Grandifolium. Southern pts. of Carolina. Shr, 

8. Benzoin. Sumatra. Shrub. 

4. Levigatum. South Carolina. Shrub. - 
*5. Groh ifolium. S, Carolina. Shr. ( Hort. Kew.) 


Sect. LV. Flowers without Petals, or Incomplete. 


860. Dais. Involucrum 4-phyll. Cor. 4 seu 3-fida. 
Bacca 1-sperma. 
1. Cotinifolia. 


Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 


2. Disperma. Island of Yongataboo. Shrud. 
3. Octandra. India. Shrub. 
*4, Laurifolia. India. Shrub. 


This genus seems to comprehend some of the spe- 
cies of Gnipia. 
$78. Aguitaria. Cal. campan. 5-fid. Cor. 0. 
Nectar. campan. 5-fidum interno staminiferum. 
ape 2-loc. 2-valv. lignosa. Sem. solitaria. 
- Ovata, Mountains of Malacca. Shrub. 
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{ 886. Curvsosprenium. Cal. 4 seu 5-fid. coloratue. 


879. Aucea. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 0. Necl.10-dent. Cl 
— 10-loc. bi * te 
1. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. © * 
876. Samypa. Cal. 5-part. coloratus. Cor, 0. 
Nect. campan. staminiferum, Caps. intus bac- 
cata, 4-valy. l-loc. Sem. nidulantia, ~~ 
1. Nitida. America. Shrub 9 ~ Ad 
2. Macrophylla,. East Indies. Shrub. . 
3. Mutifiora. Dominica, Shrub. 9 | * 
4. Villosa. Mountains of Jamaica. ‘Shrub. 
5. Glabrata. Highest mts. S. of Jamaica. Sh. 


” 


6. Spinescens. Hispaniola, Shrub. 
7. Pubescens. Americas Shrub. , , 
8. Serrulata. America. Shrub 2 1° * 


9. Polyandra. New Caledonia.» 
877. Caseania. .Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 0. 
phyll. cum staminibus alternans. Caps. intus bac 
a $-valv. 1-loc. Sem. nidulantia, © a 
a Mts. of St Domingo. 
itida, Carthagena. 
+ Ramiflora. Island of Santa Cruz, Ciao, 
and Cayenne, : 
4, Hirta, Pastures of Jamaica. A ’ 
5. Parviflora. Warm parts of America. ° 
6. Parvifilia. Mountains of Martinique. © 
7. Sylvestris. Mountains of the West Indies, 
particularly in Jamaica. 
8. Macrophylla. Cayenne. 
9. Serrulata, Island of Nevis West Indies. 
10. Elliptica, East Indies. 
11. Ovata, or Anavinga, East Indies.» 
12. Hirsuta. Mes. of Jamaica and Hispaniola. 
Sp. 1—4 have\ only 8 stamina. Sp. 1—12 


shrubby. . 
"Cal, 5-dent. superus. Cor. 0. “Bacea 


881. Bucipa. 
1-sperma 
1. Buceras. Jamaica. Peren. 
2. Capttata. Montserrat, Shrub. 
821. Crupia. Cal. 1 phyllus, limbo 4-fido. Cor. 0. 
Fil. basi dilatata. Samara i aaa sat orbicu- 


lata. 
1. Spicata. Woods of Guiabs, Shrub, * 
2. Aromatica. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
880. Corairexa. Cal. 0. Pet. 4, Legumen ova~ 
tum. Sem. 1. arillo ovato. 


1. Officinalis, Brazil and the Antilles. Shrub. 


Orver II. Dieyyia. a 


} 890. Screrantuus. Cal. 1-phyllus. Cor. 0. Sem, 
2, calyce inclusa. 
1. Annuus, Engl, and other pts. of Eur. Ann. 
2. Perennis, Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
3. Polycarpus. Ktostocllier and Italy. Ann. 
885. TriaAnruema. Cal. sub apice mucronatus, 
Cor. 0. Stam. 5. seu 10, Germ, retusum. $53 
circumscissa. 
1. Monogyna. Jamaica, Curacoa. Ann. 
2. Chrystallina. Arabia and East Indies. Shr. 
3. Pestondnis Arabia. Ann. 
4. Fruticosa.. Egypt and Tunis. Shrub. 
5. Humifusa. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub.” 
6. Anceps. Cape of eee Hope. Shrub. 
7. Decandra. e dia. Ann. 


Cor. 0. Capea birostris. 1. loc. polysperme: 


ews 


~ |. dlieradfilieen. ” Britaia and Germany. Per. 
2. Oppositifolium. Engl. Holl. Canada. Per. 


882. Rovena. Cal. urceolatus. Cor. 1-pet. limbo 
revoluto, Caps, 1-loc. 4-valv, 
1. Lucida, 5. Hirsuta. 
. Villosa. 6: Polyandra. 
. Pallens. 7. Angustifolia. 
4, Glabra. 
* 8. Cuneaiu. India! (Lamarck, Encyc.) 


Sp. 1—7 shrubby, and from the Cape of Good Hope. 
883. Hypraneea. Cal. superus 5-dent. Cor. 5-pet. 


- 


* 


Caps. 2-loc. 2-rostris, foramine inter cornua de- 
‘hiscens. . 
1. Arborescens. Virginia. Shrub. 
2. Hortensis. China and Japan. Shrub. 
8. Radiata. Carolina. Shrub. 
4. Quercifolia. Florida. Shrub. 


$887. Saxrrraca, Cal. 5-part. Cor. 5-pet. Caps. 


4 


. 


. e 


— «. 20. Umbrosa. 


“UGS Ni 


9-rostris 1-loc., polysperma. 
~ 1. €otyledon, or pyramidalis. Mts. of Eur. Per. 
‘\. Aizoon. Mountains of Europe. Peren. 

3. Mutata. Mts. of Switz. Carniola, Italy. Per. 

4, Pennsylvanica, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Cana- 

- da, Peren. ” , 

5. Mreracifilia. Mountains of Carpathia. Peren. 

6. Androsacea. Siberia, Switzerland, Austria, 

and Carniola, Peren. 

7. Cesia, Mts. of Switzerl. Austria, Pyrenees. 

8. Burseriana, At Rastadt. Peren. 

9. Sedoides. Mountains of Carinthia. Peren. 
10. Tenellas, Mountains of Carinthia. Peren. 
11. Bryoides. Mountains of Switzerland, the Py- 

renees, and Austria. Peren. 
12. Bronchialis. Siberia. 
13. Stellaris. Britain, Spitzbergen, Lapland, 
Switzerland, and Styria. - Peren. 
14. Crassifolias Mountains of Siberia. Peren. 
. Britain, Spitzbergen, Lapland, Vir- 
Peren. 


inia, and Canada. 


_ 16. Bellardi.. Humid rocks of Piedmont. Peren. 


17. Davurica. Mts. of Dauria under the snow. Per. 

18, Sarmentosa, China and Japan. Peren.* 

19. Punctata. Siberia. Peren. 

England and:Ireland. Peren. 

21. Hirsuta. Pyrenees. Peren, 

22. Cuneifolia. Mountains of Styria and Mount 
St Gothard. Peren. : 

23. Geum. Mountains of Europe. Peren. 


-' 24. Oppositifolia. Britain, Spitzbergen, Lapland, 


_ the Pyrenees, and Switzerland. Peren. 
25. Aspera. Mountains of Switzerland. Peren. 
26. Marculus. England, Sweden, Switzerland, 


- | Lapland, Siberia, and Germany. Peren. 
27. Aizoides. Britain, Lapland, Styria, and 


Mount Baldo. Peren. 

28. Autumnalis. Prussia and Switzerland. Per, 
29. Rotundifolia. Switzerland and Austria. Per, 
30. Granulata. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
31. Bulbifera. Italy aud Norway. Peren. 
$2. Cernua, Scotland and Lapland. Peren. 
33. Rivularis. ‘Scotland and Lapland. Ann. 
84, Geranioides. Pyrenees. 
35. Ajugifolia. Mts. in Franee. 
36. Sedirica. Siberia. 
37. 

in Carinthia.. Ann. 
38. Tridactylites. Engl.and other pts. of Eur. Aun. 
39. Petraea, or adscendens of Person, Lapland, 
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tris, or Petrwa of Persoon. Mountains -_ 


‘Norway, Switzerland, Salzburg, Savoy, and 
Carinthia. “Ann. 

40, Adscendens, or aquatica of Persoon. Py- 
renees, and Germany. Peren. 

41, Moschata. England, Carinthia, Salzburg, 
Savoy, and Dauphiny. Peren. 

42. Muscoides. Mountains of Carniola and Swit- 
zerland, also in the Pyrenees. Peren. 

43. Caspitosa, or Groenlandica of Persoon. Engl. 
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Class X. 
Decandria. 


—_—— 


and other pts. of Eur. also in Greenland. Per. 


Greenland. Peren. 
In the East. 
Ann, 


44. Tricuspidata. 
45. Cymbalaria. 
46. Hederacea. Candia. 
47. Orientalis, In the East. , 
48. Cuneata. Cold mts. of Spain. Peren: 
49. Hypnoides, or leptophylla. Britain, Switzer- 
land, Austria, and the Pyrenees. Peren. 
* 50. Decipiens, or palmata of Smith. England 


and Germany. Peren. ean 
* 51. Recta. * 58. Pentadactylis, 
* 52. ifolia. * 59. Ladaniflora. 


* 60. Palmata. 
*61. Capitata. 
*62. Nervosa. 
* 63. Mixta. 


* 53. Caliciflora. 
* 54. Aretioides. 
* 55, Luteopurpurea. 
* 56. Biflora. 
* 57. Retusa. 
* 64. Leucanthemifolia. Mts. of Ca-}) Michaux, 
rolina and the Pyrenees. fn Am. i. 
* 65. Virginica. North America. . 268. 
* 66. hulata. Top of Mt. Atlas. (Desfont. 
* 67. Pedemontana. Mts. of Piedmont. (Alliont} 
* 68. Gemmifera, or hypnoides. Pyrenees and Dau- 
phiny. (Lapeyr.), 
*69. Cymosa. Mountains of Austria and Hun- 
gary. (Pl. Hungar.) ; 
* 70. Magellanica. Straits of Magellan. (Herb. 
of Jussieu.) r 
Sp. 51—63:are from the Pyrenees; see Lapeyrouse, 
Flor. de Pyrenees, i. p. 32. 
888. TiareLia. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 5-pet. cal. in- 
serta: petalis integris. Caps. 1-loc. 2-valy.. val- 
vula altera majore. 
1. Cordifolia. Americaand North of Asia. Per: 
2. Frifoliata. North of Asia. Peren. 
* 3. Biternata. North America. (Vent. Malm.) 
889. Miretua. Cal. 5-fid. Cor. 5-pet. cal. inserta: 
petalis pinnatifidis. Caps. 1-loc. 2-valv.. valvulis 
zqualibus. 
1. Diphylla. North America. Peren. 
2. Cordifolia. North of Asia? Peren. 
3. Nuda. North of Asia. Peren. 
*4. Prostrata. Near Quebec. (Michauz.) 
884, Cunonta. Cor. 5-pet. Cal. 5-phyll. Caps. 
2-loc, acuminata, polysperma. Styl. flore longiores. 
1. Capensis. Cape of Good Sais Shrub, 
891. GypsopHia. Cul. 1-phyll. campan. angulatus. 
Pet. 5, ovata, sessilia. Caps. globosa, 1-loc. 
1. Repens. Siberia, Austria, Switzerland, and 
the Pyrenees. Peren. 
2. Prostrata. Mountains of Europe? Peren. 
. 8. Paniculata. Siberia and Tartary. Peren. 
4. Viscosa. Inthe East. Ann. 
5. Adscendens. 
6. Altéssima. Siberia.» Peren. 
7. Arenaria, Sandy parts of Hungary. Per: 
8. Struthium. Spain. Peren. 
9. Fastigiata. Gothland, Switz. Germ. Per. 
10. Perfoliata, Spain, and in the East. Peren. 
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Class X- 11. Muralis. Germany, Sweden, Switzerl. Bien. Orpver III. Trieynra. 
Decandrit. 12. Rigida. Montpellier. Peren. " Jah o ) 
—v—~ 13. Saxifraga. Austria, Switzerl. France. Per. 900. Brunnicnta. Cal. ventricosus 5-fid. Cor. 0, 


* 14, Compressa, Fields of Barbary. (Desfont.) 
$ 892. Savonarta. Cal. 1-phyll. nudus. Pet. 5, 
ungviculata. Caps. oblonga, 1-loc. 
1. Officinalis. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
2. Vaccaria, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
and in the East. Ann. 
3. Cretica. Dry parts of Candia, 


Caps. 3.gona 1-loc. 1-sperma. 
1. Cirrhosa. Bahama Islands. 
This genus is given under Octandria by Persoon. 
{ 897. Arenarta. Cal. 5-phyil. patens. Pet. 5, 
integra. Caps. 1-loc. polysperma. 
1. Peploides. Engh and other parts of Eur. Per. 
2. Tetraquetra, Pyrenees and Montpellier. Per. 


4. Porrigens. inthe East. Ann. 3. Biflora. South of Europe. Peren. 

5. Illyrica. Dalmatia. 4. Lateriflora, Siberia. 

6. Ocymoides. Switzerland, Italy, and Mont- 5. Trivervia, Engl.andother partsof Eur, Ann. 
pellier, Peren. 6. Ciliata, Rhbetian seine. Peren. a 

7. Orientalis. In the East, and Carniola. Ann. 7. Balearica. Balearic sles. P : 

8. Lutea. Switzerland, Savoy, Mt. Cenis. Shr. 8. Multicaulis. Switzerland, Austria, and the 

9, Bellidifolia. Mountains of Italy. Peren. Pyrenees. Peren. 


t 893. Dianruus. Cal. cylindricus, 1-phyll.: basi 
squamis 4, Pet. 5, unguiculata. Caps. cylindri- 
ca, 1-locularis. 


9. Serpyllifolia. England and other parts of 
Europe. Ann. 
10. Precumbens. Peren. 


Barbatus. Carniola and Germany. Peren. 
. Carthusianorum. Germany, Italy, Siberia, 
Switzerland, and Carniola. Peren. 
. Atrorubens. Dry places of Italy. Peren. 
Ferrugineus. Italy and Tauria, Bien, 
Armeria. Eugl.andotherpartsof Eur. Ann. 
. Japonicus. Japan. Shrub. 
+ Prolifer. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Ann. 
. Dimanutus. Sadeei and Switzerland. Anz 
. Caryophyllus. England and Italy. Peren. 
. Sylvestrés. Switzerland, Carniola, and Ca- 
rinthia. Peren. 
. Pomeridianus. Constantinople, Palestine, Per. 
. Deltoides. Engl.andother partsof Eur. Per, 
. Albens. Cape of Good Hope. . Peren. 
. Crenatus. Gage of Good Hope. Peren. 
. Chinensis. China. Peren. 
. Monspeliacus. Montpellier and Verona. Per. 
. Libanotus. High Mts. of Lebanon. Peren. 
- Plumarius. urope and Canada. Peren. 
. Crinitus. Inthe Fast. 
. Superbus. France, Germ. Denmark. Bien. 
. Altenuatus, Coasts south of France. Peren. 
. Pungens. -Coasts of Spain. Peren. 
23. Virgineus. Montpellier, Austria, and Sibe- 
ria. Peren. 
. Arenarius. Europe. Peren. 
25. Repens. Siberia. Peren. 
26. Cesius. England and Switzerland. Peren. 
- Cespitosus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
28. Scuber. Cape of Good Hope. 
29. Alpinus. Styria, Austria, and Siberia. Peren. 
30. Pumilus. Arabia Felix. Peren. 
31. Arboreus. Candia and Greece. Shrub. 
32. Juniperinus, or Fruticosus.. Candia. Shrub. 
M33, ey Persia, .(Desfont’ Ann. Mus. i. p. 
98. 
* 34. Procumbens. In the East. (Venten. Fi. Ail.) 
* 35. Furcatus. Near Tenda. ( Balbis. Mem. Ac. 
Taur.) 
* 36. Purpureus. 
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(Lamarck, Jil. t. $76.) 

* 37. Ochroleucus, In the East. (Persoon.) 

* 38. Glaucus.. (A variety of Deltoides. Smith.) 
“39. Tener, Near'Tenda. Sonera Ac. Taur.) 
* 40. Serrulatus. Sands of Tunis, ( Desfont. ) 
“41. Pulchellus. (Persoon.) 


6 


Tunis and Egypt. 1 
11. Polygonoides. Switzerl. and Carinthia. Ann. ~ 
12. Triftora. South of Europe. Peren. 

13. Montana. South of France. Peren. — 

14, Rubra. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Ann. 
15. Media, France and England. Ann. — 

16. Bavarica. Bavaria, Siberia, and Mt, Baldo. 


Peren. 
17. Gypsophiloides. In the East. Peren,+ 
18. Cavubaloides. Armenia. Peren. 
19. Dianthoides. Armenia. Peren. 


20, Saxatilis, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
and Siberia. Peren. 1 fete 

21. Cespitosa. Germany. Peren. , 

22. Verna, Engl. and other parts of Eur. Peren 

23. Hispida, Mountains at Montpellier, = 

24. Verticillata. Armenia. Shrub. 

25. Juniperina, Armenia. Peren. . 

26. Tenuifolia. England, Germany, Switzerland, 
France, and Italy. Aun. 


_ 27. Laricifolia. Switzerland, Geneva, Montpel- 


lier, and about Paris. Peren. : 
28. Recurva, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, and 
Moravia. Peren. ; 
29. Lanccolata, or Cherlerioides. Piedm, Peren. — 
‘80. Striata. Austria and France, Peren. 
31. Filifolia. Arabia, Peren. 
32. Fasciculata, Montpellier, Austria, and Car- 
niola. Ann. 
33. Austriaca, Austria and Mts. of Italy. Per. 
34. Grandiflora. South of France. Peren. 
35. Liniflora. South of Europe, Peren, 
86. Gerardi. Austria and France. Peren, 
* 3%, Rescyaine Poiret, En- 
* 38. Spathulata. Was, of Barbary. § cyc, yi. 363. 
* 39. Cerastoides. Pyrenees. (Mirbel. ) 
“40. Villarsiit, Dauphiny. (Villars.) 
“41, Calycina, Barbary. (Poiret.) 
* 42. pst Alps. ie a j 
* 43, Glabra,. North Carolina. } 4,- 
* 44, Stricta. North peered ee i ah 
*45. Scabra, Alps. 
“46. Echinata. Alps. tris, Encye. 
* 47, Sivirica. Siberia.) shed 
“48, Capillacea. Piedmont, (Allior.) . 
*49, Patula, Near Knoxville. ( Mich.) 


* 50. Viscosa. Near Romainville. ( T'hwill.) 


“51. Heteromalla, France. (Thuill.) | 
* 52. Canadensis, At river St Lawrence, (Mich.} 
i 


* 58. Purpurea. 


899. Pubera. Mts. of 
$99. Deurzia. 
' saindivisa. Fil. 3-fida.. Caps. 3-aristata 3-loc. 


$891. CucuBatus. 
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In Spain. — 


*54. Marina, England. Ann. (Smith.) 


| $896. Sreciarta. Cal. 5-phyll. patens, Pet. 5, 
- @-part. Caps. 1 lec. polysperma, | — 


1, Nemorum. Britain and other parts of Eu- 
rope. Peren. — «eet 
2. Dichotoma, Mountains of Siberia, . Ann. 
8. Radians, Marshy parts of Siberia. 
4. Bulbosa. Mountains of Carinthia. Peren. 
5. Holostea. England and other parts of Eu- 
rope. Peren. 
6. Graminea. England and other parts of Eu- 
rope. Peren. 
7. Palustris, or Glauca of Smith. Boggy parts 
of Europe. Peren. 
8. Crassifolia. Meadows of Germany. Ann. 
9, Adsine. Germany, Switzerland, France, and 
. Italy; in marshy parts. Ann. 
10. Undulata, Japan, road sides. 
11. Cerastoides. Scotland, Lapland,. Switzer- 
land, France. .Peren. 
12. Multicaulis. Mountains of Carinthia. Peren. 
18. Humifusa. Mountains of Sweden and Nor- 
way. Ann. 


14. Biflora. Mountains of Lapland. Peren. 
15. 1 ab Greshlaade 


“*16. Arenaria. Spain. Ann. 


17. Scapigera. Peren. Scotland, &c. 


~*18. Media. See Ausine Media. 


#19. Uliginosa, or Aquatica. Britain and other 
parts of Europe. Ann. (Smith. 

#20. Latifolia. Woods of Germany. (Persoon.) 

#21. Ciliata. Peru. (Herbar.o cpr ; 

«Carolina. (Michauz.) 

Cal. campan. 5-fid. Pet. 5, obtu- 


$-valv. basi dehiscens polysperma. 
1, Scabra.. Japan. Shrub. q 
Cal. inflatus. Pet. 5. Un- 
guiculata, absque corona ad faucem, Caps. 3-loc. 
1. Behen. Northern parts of Europe in dry 
meadows. -Peren. t 
2. Fabarius. Sicily. Peren. 
3. Viscosus. Sweden, Italy, England? Mount 
Ararat, and ‘Carniola. Bien, 
‘4, Stellatus. Virginia and Canada. Peren, 
5. /Egyptiacus. Egypt. 
6. Taltous. Ital vig 8 
7. Multiflorus. Hungary. Bien. 
8. Fruticulosus. Mountains of Siberia. Shrub. 
9. Tataricus.. Tartary and Russia. Peren. 
10. Sibiricus. . Deserts of Tacorow; between 
Woronetz and Beilgrod. Peren. 
11. Catholicus. Ttaly and Sicily. Peren. 
12. Mollissimus. Sea coasts of: Italy. Peren. 
13. Otttes. Germany, the Vallais, England, 
Switzerland, France, and Siberia. Peren. 
14. Parviflorus. Hungary. Peren, 
15. Reflexus. Montpellier. Peren. 
16. Sazifr In the East. Shrub. , 
17. Spergulifilius. Armenia. Peren. . 
18. Polygonoides. Island of Naxo. Peren. 
*19. Baccifer. England and other parts of Eu- 
-rope. Peren. (Smith:) The Silene bacci- 
era of Willd. 
* 20. Alrinus, Alps. 
* 21. Maritimus.  S, of France. 
VOL, 1V. PARTI. 


Lamarck, 
Ene. ii. p. 220. 


$895. Srvenr. 


Under this gents Persoon ‘includes only Sp. 1, 2, 
4, 17, 19, 20, 21, 29, and 55, of Silene. He 
thinks that several 
an inflated calyx should be transferred to Cu- 
cubalus; and he has referred to Silene the spe- 
cies of Cucubalus that are not distinguished by 
an inflated calyx. is, p. 496. 

al. ventricosus. .Pet. 5, ungui- 

culata, coronata ad faucem. Caps. 3-loc. 

1. Anglica. Britain and France. Ann, 

2. Lusitanica. Portugal. Ann. 

3. Quinquevulnera. ngland, Spain, Italy, 
France, Siberia, and Carniola. Ann, 

4. Ciliata, Candia. : 

5. Sericea. Coasts of Piedmont. Ann. 

6. Nocturna. Spain, Montpellier, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Ann. 

7. Gallica. Switzerland and France. Ann. 

8. Cerastoides. South of Europe. Ann. 

9. Mutabilis. South of Europe. Ann. - 

10. Chlorantha. Germany. Peren. 

11. Nutans. England and other parts of Eu» 
rope. Peren. — 

12. Amoena.. Tartary. Peren, 

13. Paradoxa. England and Italy, Peren, 

14. Fruticosa. Sicily. Shrub. 

15. Bupleurvides. Persia. Ann. 

16. Longiflora. Hungary. Peren. 

17. Gigantea, Africa. Bien. 


18. Crassifolia. Cape of Good Hope. Bien. 


19. Virid:flora, Portugal. Bien. 

20, Conaidea. Spain. Ann. 

21. Conica. England, Germany, Spain, France, 
and the East. Ann. 

22. Bellidifolia. Ann. 

23. Dichotoma. Wungary. Ann. Bien. 

24. Vespertina, Ann. 

25. Behen, or Inflata. England and Candia. Ann. 

26. Stricta. Spain and France. Ann, 

27. Pendula, Candia and Sicily: Ann. 

28; Baccifera. England, Tartary, Germany, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. Peren. 

29. Maritima. England, Norway, and Goth 
land. Peren. 

80. Procumbens. Siberia. Peren. 

31. Noctiflora. England, Sweden, and Germany, 
Ann. 

$2. Ornata. Cape of Good Hope. Bien. 

33. Undulata. Cape of Good Hope. Bien. 

34. Virginica. Virginia... Peren. 

35. Antirrhina. Virginia and Carolina. Ann. 

36. Sedvides. Candia, Ann. 

37. Apetala.’ Ann. 

38. Rubella. Portugal, and in the East. Ann. 

39. Inaperta, South of Europe. Ann. 


40. Clandestina. Cape of Good Hope. Ann. 
41. Portensis. Portugal. Ann. 

42. Cretica. Candia. Ann. 

43. Muscipula. Spain and France. Ann. 


44. Polyphylla. Hungary, Austria, and Bohe- 
mia, eren. . 
45. Armeria, England, France, and Switzer- 


land. Ann. j 
46. Orckidea, or Atocion. In the East. 
47. Aigyptiaca. Egypt. 
48. Catesbai. Carolina. Peren. 
49. Cordifolia. Piedmont and at Nice. Peren. 
Ze 


Ann, 
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50. Chlorefolia, Armenia. Peren. nis melliferis, Pet, 8, subrotunda; ‘unguiculata, 
51. Alpestris. Mountains of Austria, Peren. Fil. basi coberentia,, Drupa Hloc. S-pyrena uci 
52. Rupestris. Sweden and Switzerland. Bien. bus 1-spermis. — ~ 

53. Bai Ay France; Italy, and Carniola. Glabra. Jamaica, Brasil, Suriciany, and Cu. 
racoa, 

. Biflora. Woods of America, 


i 
. 


54. desde In the Vallats. Peren.*  - 2. 
55. Pumilio. Italy, Moravia, and Carinthia. Per, 3. Punicifolia.. South America. — 
56. Acaulis. Britain, Lapland, Austria, Swit- 4. Faginea, Grenada, % = 
zerland, and the Pyrenees: Peren. 5. Glandulosa, Antilles and chesi@ardecea, 
* 57. Caspica. Between Cuba and See Bieber 6. Tuberculata. Caraccas. . - 
Shamachea. Shrub. stein, Ta. 7. Nitida. Chalky parts of Jamaica. 
#58. Royeni. Beyond the Caspian Hci. z. 8. Armeniaca. Peru, dation tes a 


Sea. Bien. , 9. Dubia. Dominica. a 
® 59, Imbricata, Near Mascar. 10. Urens.. Warm parts of America. — 
Ann. 1]. Angust ifolia, South America. 
* 60. Hispida. In Mount At- See Desfont. 12. Canescens. West Indies. f 
las. Ann. Flor, Atlant. p. ~~ 18. Crassifolia. Warm parts of America. 
* 61. Tridentata. Algiers and | 349. t. 98. 14. ys 2 Dominica, - 
Spain. Ann. 15. Altissima. Woods of Guiana. 
* 62. Reticulata. Algiers. 16. Verbascifolia. Warm parts of America, 
*63. Picta. Near Dax in France. (Persoon.) 17. Lucida. West Indies. f 
*64. Rugosa. (Herbar. of Jussieu.) 18. Coriacea. “Mts. in the south of Jamaica. 
* 65. Niceensis. Near Nice. (Allion?.) 19. Aquifolias Warm parts of America, . 
* 66. Laciniata. South America. (Cavanilles.) 20. Coceifera. Warm parts of America. 
* 67. Virginica. go f Mich, Flor. ‘3 reve = shrubby. : 
* 68. Pennsylvanica ennsyl- é Se 1. ucd, ‘exico. | 
vania, . WG Amer. i. p. 278. * 29. Hirsuta. Mexico. {cits ane 
* 69. Bipartita. Sbiba, Ann.) ‘ * 23. Glandulosa: Mexico. Fri Be 
*70. Ramosissima. Coasts of Bar- ; _ Persoon ranks Sp. 21—23 -under’ the subgenus 
bary. Peren. See Dés- Gatpumia. Cal. glandulis mullis. F%/, libera. 
* 71. Arenaria. Coasts of Barbary. |-font. Flor. Stig. simplicia. . Fruct. 3 loc. (Cavanilles.) 
Shrub. > Atlant. i. 903. Banisrerta. Cal, 5-part. basi extus poris - 
«72. Arenarioides. Barbary. ipa B52. ' binis melliferis: Pet. subrotunda, unguicu 
* 73. Cinerea. Fields of Algiers. | t. 100. Fil. basi coherentia.. Samare 3, A-sperme apice 
* 74, Patula, Fields of Barbary. simpliciter alate. ‘ 
* 75. Pseudo-atocion. Mount Atlas. A | sa. Warm parts of America. rage 


*76. Campanula, Piedmont. (Alligni.) 
*77. Repens. Siberia, near Baikal. 
*78. Exscapa. Lapland, Austria, Piedmont, and 
Switzerland. (Allioni.) 
Under this genus Persoon includes Sp. 3, 5—16, 
and 18 of Cucubalus. 

f 898. Cuerterra. Cal. 5-phyll. Nect. 5, bifida, 
pectaloidea. Anth. alternz, steriles. Caps. 3-loc. 
3-valv, 3-sperma. 

1. Sedoides. Scotland, Switzerl. Germany. Per. 

901. Garietia. Cal. 5-phyll, petaloideus. Nect. 
5, bilabiata, bifida. Caps. 3, connexx, polysperme. » 

1. Nigellastrum. Provence. Ann. 

906. Eryruroxyzon, Cal. turbinatus. Cor. pe- 
talis basi squamula nectarifera emarginata. ‘Stam. 
basi connexa. Drupa 1-loc. 

1, Areolatum. Sandy coasts about Carthagena. 


. Palmata. St Domingo. Shrub. 

. Sagiltata. St Domingo. Shrub, 

. Auriculata. Brasil, near Rio Janeiro... Shr. 
. Ciliata. Brasil. Shrub. 

Emarginata. America. = 

. Quapara. Guiana. “Shrub. * : 

. Sinemariensis. Guiana. Shrub, — 

i Purpurea. South America. Shrub... 

. Microphylla. Carolina? Shrub. 

. Chrysophylla, Brasil and Caraceas. Shrub, 
. Laurifolia, Jamaica and Hispaniola. 

. Ceruiea. Jamaica and: Dominica, Shrub. 
. Nitida. Brasil. Shrub. 

., Muricata. Peru. Shrub. 

. Leona, Sierra Leone. Shrub. 

. Sericea. Brazil. Shrub. 

x pietha oo G Brazil and Rio Janeiro. Shrub. 


Shrub. Caribbees and St Lucia: Shrub. 
2. Hypericifolium. Mauritius and Bourbon. . Dichotoma. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
Shrub. . Ovata. Dominica. Shrud. ; 


3. Buzifolium. Madagascar. Shrub. 


. Fulgens. America. Shrub. 
4. Ferrugineum. Madagascar. Shrub. 


palette Jamaica, St Deataees and 
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5. Rufum. South America. Shrub. Guadaloupe 
6. Havanense. Rocky coastsof Havannah. Shr. 24. Biaokiata.. " America. 
7. Coca. Pern. Shrub. > * 25. Macrocarpa. Martinique. (Herbar. of Jus- 
8. Sideroxyloides. Island of Bourbon. Shrub. sieu.) 
9. Squamatum. Cayenne and Caribbees. Shrub. 904. Hinata. Cal. 5-phyll. absque poris melliferis. 
10, Macrophylium. Cayenne. Shrub. Pet. subrotunda, perce . basi coheren- 
11. Laurifohum. Mauritius. Shrub. tia. Samare@ 3, 1-sperme bialate seu ala circum- 
12. Longtfolium. Madagascar. Shrub. date. 

* 13. Monogynum. India. (Roxb. Cor.) 1. Reclinata. Woods of Carthagena. - Shrub, 


902. Matricuia. Cal. 5-phyll, basi extus poris bi- 2. Odorata. Guinea. Shrub. 


_. B. Pinata, Sierra Leone. Shrub. 
Persoon seems to think that this genus should be 
joined with Triopreris. 

905. Triopterts. Cal. 5-part, basi.extus poris 2 
melliferis, Pet. subrotunda unguiculata.. Fil. ba- 
si coherentia. Samare 3, 1-spermez 3 seu 4-alatz. 

1. Jamaicensis, Hedges of Jamaica and His- 

paniola, Shrub. 

2. Indica, East Indies, Shrub. 

3, Ovata. gery Shrub. 

4. Rigida. | Hills of Hispaniola. Shrub. 

5. Acutifolia, at only Shrub. 

6. Acuminata. Cayenne. Shrub. 

‘7. Buzifolia, Antilles. Shrub. 

8. Citrifolia.. Woody mountains Jamaica. Shr. 
See the new genus TErTRAPTERIS. | 


PentTaGyniA. 


911. Cnsstis. Cal. 5-part. Pet. 5. Caps. 5, bi- 
valvis 1-spermz. , 
» 1. Glabra._ Mauritius and Bourbon. Shrub. 
~ 2, Polyphylia. Madagascar. Shrub. 
8. Corniculata. Sierra Leone. . Shrub. 
4. Trifolia, Sierra Leone. Shrub. 
$912. Coryievon, Cal. 5-fid. Cor, 1-pet. Squame 
nectarifere 5, at basin germinis. WB 
1. Orbiculata. 7. Teretifolia. 
2. Paniculata. 8. Cacalioides. 
3. Fascicularis. 9. Reticulata. 
4, Cuneata. 10. Papillaris. 
5. Spuri 11. Mamillaris. 
6. Purpurea. ; 
. Sp. 1—11 shrubby, and from the Cape. 
12. Hemispherica. Ethiopia. Shrub. 
13. Triflora. Cape of Good Hope. 
14. Coccinea. Shrub. 
« § 15. Malacophyllum. Mts. of Dauria. | Aun. 
16. Serrata. Candia and. Siberia. 
47. Umbilicus. England, Portugal, Spain. Per. 
18. Lutea. . England, south of Europe, and the 
East. | Peren. 
19. Lanceolaia. . Arabia. , 
20. Laciniata. Egypt and India. Shrub. 
s. 421. Alternans... Arabia. ney 
22, Nudicaulis. Egypt. Shrub. . 
93. ree Africa, in the East, and Spain. 


24. Viscosa. Spain near Toledo. Aun. 
#25. Tuberculosa. Cape of Good Hope. — (De- 
candolle. ) : 

> ...%26. Ungulata. Africa, (Lamarck, Encyc.) 
£913. Sepum. Cal. 5-fid.. Cor. 5-pet. squame nec- 

tarifere 5, at basin germinis. Caps. 5. 

1. Verticillatum. Europe. Peren. 
| 2. Telephium. England, and other parts of Eu- 
rope, _Feren, , 
3. Anacampseros. France 


Peren. 

4, Divaricatum. Madeira. ‘Shrub. 

. 5. Atzoon. Siberia, » Peren. , ; 
+ 6. Aybridum, . Ural Mts, in Tartary. Peren. 
We 7. Populifolium. . Siberia. Shrub. 

| 8. Stellatum. 
: Ann. , 

| 9. Alsinefolium. Piedmont. «Bien. 
-_ 10. Ce Montpellier and-Geneva. . Ann. 
i veal 1. noticum, Palestine. Peren. 
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37. Hirsutum, Alps of Utaly. 


914. PenrHoruM. 


915. Bereta. 


-908. Joncquetia, or Taprria of Persoon, 


$922. SpercuLa. 


Ttaly, France, and: Switzerland. 
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12, m. England, Switzerland, Portu- Class X- 
gal, ¢ ase Italy. Ann. Decandria. 
13. Reflecum. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per, eye’ 
14. Virens. Portugal. Peren, 
15. Rupestre. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per. 
16. Sazatile. Norway, Switzerland, &c. Ann. 
17. Quadrifidum. Rocky parts of Asia, Peren. 
18. Hispanicum. Spain and Carinthia. Peren. 
19. Lineare. Japan. 
20. Ceruleum. -'Tunis. . 
21. Album. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per. 
22. Acre. Eng and other parts of Eur. Peren. 
23. Sexangulare. Engl.and otherpts.of Eur. Per. 
24. Anglicum. Britain. Peren. 
25. Annuum. North of Europe. Ann. 
26; Pubescens. \Ne&r Tunis. ; 
27. Villosum. England, Germany, France, an@ 
the Pyrenees, Ann. 
28. Atraium. Switzerland and Italy. Ann. 
29. Nudum. Madeira. Shrub. 
* 30. Lelephioides. North America.) _ ‘Michaux, 
* 31. Ternatum, North America. | er Amer. 
* 32, Pulchellum. Near Knoxville. } i. p. 277. 
Coasts of Barbary. (Poir. 


* 33, Heptapetalum. 
(Encyc. Bot.} 


Encye.) 
* 34. Altissimum. S. of Europe. 
(Persoon.) 
( Villars. 


* 35. Rubens. Germany. 
© 36. Aristatum. Dauphin 

Allioni, Pe- 
Near Nice... Ann. dem. 


Mount Atlas. henge ; 
( Balbis,.Miscelt. 
Bot. p. 23.) 


*4). Pusillum. North Carolina. (Michauz.) 
Cal. 5-fid. Pet.0-5. Caps. 


* 38; Niccense. 
* 39. Atlanticum. 
* 40. Monregalense. Piedmont. 


5-cuspidata, 5-loc. 

1. Sedoides. Virginia. Peren. 

Cal. 5-part. Pet. 5. Caps. 1,.glo- 
bosa, 5-torulosa, 5-loc. 5-valv. : valvulis petaloideis. 
Sem. plurima. 

1. Verticillata, East Indies. _ 

2. Glomerata. Cape of Gaod Hope. 

Cal. 5- 
phyll. . Pet..5. Caps. 5-cocca, I-loc. 5-valv. 5- 
sperma. Sem, arillata. 

1, Paniculata. Woody parts of Guiana. Shr. 
Cal. 5-phyll. . Pet. 5, integra. 
Caps. ovata, 1-loc. 5-valv.' 

1. Arvensis. England, and other parts of Eu- 

rope. Aun. . 
2. Pentandra., England, Germany, France, and 
Spain. Ann. 

8. Nodosa. England, and other parts of Eu- 

rope. Peren. 

4. Laricina, Siberia. Peren. 

5. Faginoides, England, France, Switzerland, 

Siberia, and Sweden. Peren. 
6. Subulata.. England, Germany, Denmark, and 
Sweden. Ann. : 
7. Glabra. Piedmont. Peren. 
*8, mae, ge Near Montpellier. Shrub. (Thie- 
d. 
*9, Grandie. Monte Video. (Herb. of Jussieu.) 
* 10. Villosa. Monte Video. (Persoon 


£921. Cerastium. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet. ond « Caps. 


1-loc. apice dehiscens. 
1: Perfoliatum. Greece and Siberia. Ann. 
2. Vulgatum, Engl. and other partsof Eur, An. 
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Class X. 3. Anomalum, Hungary. Ann. . 25. Acetosella. Shady groves and woods of Eu- 
Decandria. 4. Viscosum. Eng]. and other parts of Eur. Ann, rope. Peren. - ‘ ot ae ie 
Saw 5. Semidecandrum. England, and other parts of 26. Magellanica. Watery parts of Terra del 

. Europe. . Ann.) t Feugo. Peren. i 
6. Pentandrum. Spain. 27. Marginata. 35. Macrogonya, — 
7. Arvense. Engl. Denmark, and S, of Europe. 28. Pulchella. 36. Fallax. 
Peren. 29. Obtusa. 387. Tenella. 
8. Lineare. South of France. Peren. 80. Lanata. 88, Minuta. 
9. Dichotomum. Growing corns of Spain, Ann. 31. Truncatula, 89. Pusilla. — 
10. Longifolium. Armenia. Ann, 32. Strumosa. 40. e580 
11. Alpmum. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 83. Punctata, 41, Sericeay 
12. Repens. France, Italy, and’Carniola. Per. 34. Luteola. 
13. Strictum. Austria and Switzerland. Peren. 42. Megalorhiza. Mountains of Peru. Peren. 
14. Suffruticosum. South of Europe. Shrub. 43. Tetraphylla. Mexico. Peren. 
15. Maximum. Siberia. Ann. 44. Violacea, Virginia and Canada. Peren. 
16. Aquaticum. Engl. and other pts.of Eur. Per. 45. Caprina. 58. Natans. 
17. Deoicum. Spain. Peren. 46. Cernua. 59. Convecula, 
18. Latifolium: England, Switzerland, Savoy, 47. Dentata. 60. Versicolor. 
and Austria. Peren. 48. Livida, 61. Elongata. 
19. Tomentosum. Granada. Peren. ~ 49. Ciliaris. 62. Reclinata. 
20. Manticum. Verona and Switzerland. Ann. 50. Arcuata, 63. Polyphylla. 
*21. Sylvaticum. Vallies of Hungary. (Pl. Hon- 51. Linearis, 64, Tenujfolia. 
gar.) : 52. Cuneata. 65. Macrostylis. «- 
* 22. Diffusum. Scotland? Wickes ch 53. Cuneifolia. 66. Hirta. . 
* 23, promi emerge Near Mans. i 520. rf 54. Glabra. 67. Tubiflora.. 
* 24. Spathulatum. St Domingo. )™* P-°*™* 55. Bifida. 68. Secunda. 
* 25. Ovale, or Vulgatum of Smith. Europe. 56. Filicaulis. 69. Multiflora. 

* 26. Lanatum. Europe. me ahoer : 57. Longiflora. Vir- 70. Rubella, 
$919. Acrostemma. Cal. 1-phyll. coriaceus. Pet. ginia. . 71. Rosacea. . is 
5. unguiculata. Limbo obtuso, indiviso. Caps. 1- (ae se 7st Cape of Good Hope, Madagascar, - 

loc. and Ceylon. j oa " 
1. Githago. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Ann. 73. Reptatrix. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
2. Coronaria. pat and Switzerland. Bien. 74. Disticha. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
3. Flos-jovis. Switzerland and the Palatinate. 75. Incarnata. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
Peren. 76. Conorhiza, Paraguay, northof La Plata. Per. 
4 Coeli rosa, Sicily and in the East. Ann. 77. Crenata. Peru. Ann. . Ase { 
* 5. Nicwensis. Near Nice. 78. Lateriflora. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
Persoon ranks Sp. 1 under the subgenus GirHaco. 79. Dillenii. Carolina and Guadaloupe. Ann. 
Cal. apice 5-pbyll. Cor. nuda. 80. Stricta. Virginia, Jamaica, and Europe. Per. 
$920. Lycunts. Cal.1 phyll. oblongus; levis. Pet. 81. Corniculata. England, Spain, Italy, Sicily, 
5, unguiculata: Limbo subbifido. Caps. 5-loc. _ Switzerland, Carniola, and Japan. Ann. 
1. Chalcedonica. Russia. Peren. 82. Plumiert. South America. Hg 
2. Flos-cuculi. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 83. Pentantha, Caraccas in America. 
8. Coronata. China and Japan. Peren. 84. Rhombifolia. Caraccas in America, 
4, Quadridentata, Italy and Switzerland. Ann. 85. Rosea. Wet parts of Chili, 
5. Viscaria. Brit.and other pts, of Eur. Peren. 86. Barrelieri. Cuinie, Brazil, and the Carace 
6. Alpina. Mountains of Lapland, Switzerland, cas. Ann. ; : : 
Siberia, and the Pyrenees. Peren. Bien. 87. Burmanni. 90. Pectinata. : 
7. Magellanica. Straits of Magellan. Peren. 88. Tomentosa. 91. Flabelisfolia ; 
8. Sibirica. Siberia. Peren. 89. Lupinéjolia. 92. Flava. . : 
9. Leta. Portugal. Ann. » 93, Sensiitva. East Indies. i 
10. Divica. Engl. andother partsof Eur. Peren. * 94. Humilis. Cape of Good Hope. i 
11. Apetala. Lapland and Siberia. Peren. *95. Articulata. South America.) Enc. Bot. i 
$918. Oxaris. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet. unguibus con-* *96. Virgosa. Chili. iv. p. 687... ? 
nexa. Stam. inequalia 5 breviora exteriora basi *97. Tuberosa. Chili. ( Molina.) ny 
connata. Caps. angulis.dehiscens, 5-gona. * 98. Enneaphylla. Falkland isles. Cadanilles,. zi 
1. Monophylla. 13, Fuscata. ' * 99. Laciniata, South America. } ot ‘gal | 
2. Lepida. 14. Glandalosa. *100. Mallobolba. South America. } “* P* 
8. Rostrata. 15. Tricolor. * 101. Commersont. Monte Video. (Savigny, 
4. Asinina, 16. Rubro-flava. Enc. Bot.) , 
5. Lanceefolia. 17. Flaccida. *102. Quinata. Cape of Good Hope. ae. Bot.) 
6. Leporina. 18. Exaltata. 910. Raperaia. Cal. 5-part. .Pet.5. Drupa nuce 
7. Crispa. 19. Variabilis. 1-sperma putamine bivalvi. ' 
» 8. Fabefolia. 20. Grandiflora, 1. Frutescens. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
9. Laburnifolia, 21. Sulphurea. 909. Sponpias, Cal. 5-dent. Cor. 5-pet. Drupa 
10. Sanguinea. 22. Purpurea. nucleo 5-loc. 
11, Ambigua. 23. Breviscapa. - 1. Mombin. West Indies, Shrub. 


12, Undulata. 24. Speciosa. _ 2 Myrobalanus, South America. Shrub. 


~* 


“3. Me . India. Shrub. 
i 4. Tene Sect Tslands and Mauritius. Shr. 
—" 907. Averrnoa. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet. 5, superne 
patentia. Stam. annitlo nectarifero inserta, alter- 
na breviora. Pomum 5-on, 5-loc. 
“1. Bilimb?. India: Shrub. 
2. Carambola. India. 
917. Grittum. Cal. 5-fid. Pet. 5. Fil. persisten- 
tia. Pericarp. 5, 1-sperma. , 
1. Tennifolium, Ethiopia. Peren. 
916. Suntana. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet. 5. Styli inserti 
lateri interiori germinum. Sem, 5, nuda. 
1. Maritima. Sea coasts, warm parts of Ame- 
rica, Shrud. 


rf 


Orpen I. Monoeynta. 


I. Vrrewia. Cal, 5-dent. gibbus. Cor. papiliona- 
cea. Ale nervillo breviores. wn. compres- 
sum, aut subteres, polyspermum. (Fol. pinnata.) 

1. Capensis.Y Given by Willdenow under Po- 


2. Aurea. dalyria. 
< ( Cavan.) 


") 3. Secundiflora. N. Spain. 

II. Daviesia. Cal. angulatus, simplex (s. nudus, ) 
5-tid. Cor. papilionacea. Legum. compressum, 
l-spermum. 

1. Ericoides. Australasia. (Ventenat. Malmais.) 
2. Juncea. Pultenea juncea of Willd. 
Ill. Arzetra. Cal. tubulosus, limbo 4-fido, deci- 
duo. Pet. 4, unguiculata; summo maximo. — Fil. 
~ 2suprema, sterilia. Legum. multiloculare. Sem. 
basi arillata, 
1. Africana. Equinoctial Africa. (Smith, Linn. 
rans. 4.) 
IV. Caruanrocarrus. Cal. 5-part. deciduus. Cor. 
4 nay S pet. Fi/. inferiora arcuata. Legum. 
n 
pa farctis. 
1. Fistula, India, Egypt, and America. 
2. Bucillus. 
$. Grandis. 
4. Javanicus. 

V. Pomaria. Cal.turbinatus, 5-part. caducus. Pet. 
§, subunguiculata: superiore concavo breviore. Fil. 
inferne hirsuta. Stig. capitatum, Legum. 1-loc. 
dispermum, ’ 

1. Glandulosa, New Spain. Shrub. (Cav.) 

VI. Zuccaenia. Cal. persistens, 5-part. Pet. 5, 
ovata: superiore concavo. - Fil. inferne pilosa. 
Stig. infundibulif. Legum. subovatum, compres- 
sum, 1-loc, 1-spermum. 

_ 1. Punctata, Mountains of Chili. Shrub.(Cav.) 

VII. Horrmanseccra. Cal. 5 part. persistens. Pet. 

5, tiger patentia, superiore latiore, basi 

, yx a. Fil. pilosa glandulosa. St‘g. clavatum. 

_ Legum, lineare, compressum, polyspermum ( Peti- 
\ oli axillis glandulis pedicellatis.) 


Vive under Cassia by Willd. 


-) 


1. Falcaria. Mts. of S. America.? Cavan. 
2. Trifoliata. South America. § Ic. i. p. 64. 


VUT. Derarium. Cal. 4 fid. Pet. 0. Fil. alterna 
“ breviora. Drupa orbiculata, mollis. Nu com- 
pressa, l-sperma, fibris reticulata. 
1. Senegalense., Senegal. te ease 
TX. Larrea. Cal. 5-fid. deciduus. Pet. 5, un- 
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m, teres, lignosum, pluriloculare ; loculis pul - - 
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Decaoynia. Class X. 


Decandria. 


923. Nevrana. Cal. 5-part. Pet. 5. Caps. in- S~ 
fera, 10-loc. 10-speérma, aculeata. 
1. Procumbens. Egypt, Arabia, and Numi- 
dia. - Ann. - 
924. Puyrouacea. Cal.0. Pet. 5. calycina. Bac- 
ca supera, 10 loc, 10-sperma. 
1. Octandra. Mexico. Peren. 
2. Stricta. America. Peren. 
$. Abyssinica. Abyssinia. Shrub. 
4, Decandra, Virginia and Switzerland. Per. 
5. Icusandra. East Indies Peren. 
6. Dioica. South America. Shrub. 


NEW GENERA. | : 


uiculata, Germ. 5-sulcatum. Nuces 5, 1-sperme. 

5 1. Nitida. South America. c A pi Lg 

2. Divaricata. South Amica ae ag press 
8. Cuneifolia, South America, ae , 

X. Eriostemon. Cal. 5-part. Pet. 5, sessilia. Fil, 
plana, ciliata. Anh. pedicellate terminales, Styl. 

e basi germinis. . Caps. 5, nectario toruloso insi- 
dentes. Sem. arillata. 

1. Australasia, Australasia. Shrub. 

2. Capense. Cape of Good Hope. — Shrub. 
See Smith, Linn. Trans. vol. iv.- F 

XI. Crowea. Cal. 5-part. Pet. 5, sessilia. Fil. 
plana subulata, pilis connexa. Anth. filam. adnate. 
Styl. e basi germinis. Caps. 5, coalite.. Sem. a- 
rillata. 

1. Saligna., Australasia. (Andrews, Rep. t.77.) 

XIE. Feronea. Cal. 5-part. planus. Pet. 5, oblon- 
ga. Fil. basi dilatata, villosa, disco hypogynio 
elevato inserta. Bacca corticosa, multiloc. locul. 
carne spongiosa obvolutis. 

1. Elephantum. Woods of India. (Correa, Linn. 
Trans. iv. p.. 224.) 
XIE. Triconta. Cal.-6.part. Pet. 5, inequalia : 
supremum basi intus foveolatum, Nect. squame 
2, ad basin germinis.. Fé. quedam sterilia. Caps. 
leguminosa, 3.gona, 3-loc. 3-valv. 
1. Villosa. Cayenne. 
2. Levis. Guiana. 

Persoon and Vahl are of opinion that this genus 
should be transferred to MoNaDELPHIA. 

XIV. ApENosTEMUM, or GomorTeGa. Cor. 6-pet. 
Stam. triplici serie gradatim minora. Gland. 2 
ad basin singuli filamenti. Stig. 2-3. Drupa 1- 
loc. Nux durissima, 2-3-loc. nuclei compressi. 

1. Niiidum, Groves of Cinli. (Fi, Per. p. 108.) 

XV. Gopnovia. Cal. 5-fid. coloratus. Nect. cilia 
in 5-series. Anth. poris geminis dehiscentes. Caps, 


5-angularis.. Sem. imbricata, alata. 
1. Ovata. Peru. Flor. Peruv. 
2. Spathulata. Peru. Shrub.§ p. 101. 


XVI. Goyexa. Cal. oblongus, gracilis, 4édent. 
Pet. 5.. Stam. exserta. Caps, longa angusta, vil- 
losissima, l-loc. subquinquesperma, 

1. Senegalensis. Senegal. Shrub. are 

XVII. Trisremma. Cal. 5-fid. prope limbum bifa- 
riam ciliatus. Pet. 5, unguiculata. Bacca ovata, 
compressa, subangulata, tectay 5/loc. 

1. Mauritianum.. Mauritius. (Jussieu.) 

XVIII. Miconta. .Cal, 5-dent. Pet..5. Nect. squa- 
mx 5. Stam, declinata. Anth. plicate, calcarate. 
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' Caps. 5-loc. Sem. subscdbiformia. 
1. Pulverulenta. Groves of Choco, Fl. Per. 


Class X. 
Deeandria. 
2. Triplinervis. Groves of Chinchao, 
- 3. jaro Groves of Chinchao. } P* 105. 
XIX. Acirsantuera. Cal, ventricosus, 5-fid. Pet. 
5. Anth. sagittate, versatiles. Caps. coronata, 2- 


loc. polysperma. ot bes 
1. Quadrata. (Rhexia Acisanthera of Willd.) 

XX. Gerona. Cal. superus, 5-phyll. persistens. 
Fil. alternatim latiora, 5 in calycis ore. Sem, crus- 
tatum, oblongum, 5-striatum, cal. coronatum. 

1. Floribunda. Woods of Coromandel. Shrub. 
(Rozb.) me 

XXI. Ceratrostema. Cal, turbinatus 5-fid.; laci- 
niis majusculis. Cor. coriacea, tubo longo, limbo 
recto. Anth. longe, erectz, bipart. seu ‘bifurcati. 
Baceca globosa, truncata, coronata, 5-loc. ’ 

1. Peruvianum. Peru. Shrub. Capa 

XXII. Curnnars. Cal. 5-part. Pet. 5, equalia. 
Styl. 3-gonus. Caps. 3-gona; 3-loc. Sem. imbri- 
eata, membranacea. 

1. Revoluta. Groves of Peru. Shrub. FL Per 
2. Ferruginea. Mts. of Peru. Shrub. ‘ 
3. Obovata. Mts. of Peru. Shrub. 

XMXIIL Craver. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 0. Neet. cra- 
teriforme, setis 10, distinctum hirtis coronatum, et 
cui stamina, alterna breviora, inserta. Stig. 3. 
Fruct.? (Pericarp. 1-loc. ? exsuccum ?) 

1. Fasciculata.. At Chinchao. ? Fl. Peruv. p. 
2. Capitata.. At Chinchao, 106." 

XXIV. Cruncnoa, or Gimpernatia. Cal. 5-fid. 
campan, superus, deciduus. Cor. 0. ny 1- 
sperma, inequaliter alata. (See Juss. Gen. Pl:) 

1. Obovata. Groves of Peru. Fl. Peruv. 
2. Oblonga. Grovesof Pozuzo. § p. 274. 

XXV- Tanisuca. Cal. urceolatus, 5-fid. basi 1- 

bracteatus. . Fruct. compressus orbicularis alatus ? 
1. Guianensis. Guiana. (Herb, of Juss.) 


REMARKS ON THE CLASS DECANDRIA, 


The following plants might be expected to oc- 
cur in this class; but they belong to natural genera, 
the species of which ought not to be separated, and 


awhich fall under other classes. 
A 


Monoeynia. 


Several species of Geranium and Vaccinium. Se- 
veral of the Asclepiadee, Conocarpus racemosa. 
Mangifera azillaris. Some species of Rhexia and 
Osbeckia. Gnidia daphnefolia. Some species of 
Cuphea. Grislea tomeutdsa. Portulaca pilosa, ole- 
vacea. Sideroxylon decandrum. Amyris decandra. 
Erithalis fruticosa. Combretum purpureum, alterni- 
folium, decandrum. Bocconia frutescens. ‘Stellera 


Monoeynra. 


Class Ki. Orvre I. 
Dodecan- 


dria. 927. Bocconsa. Cal. 2-phyll. Cor. 0. Styl. 2- 
Keemrmeed fid.. Caps. 2-valy. 1-sperma. : 


p. 108. 


CLASS XI. DODECANDRIA. 


TRrexiA, 
XXVI. Horvensia. Flor. difformes : Flo . solita- te 
mii. Cal, 5-dent. minutus. Cor. 5-pet. Flor. cy- 
‘mam constituentium Cal, 5-phyllus, maximus, co- 
loratus, petaloideus, persistens. Cor. minuta, sub- 
lobosa:) petal. 4-5, concavis deciduis, Fruct. 
Stam. 8, 10, oe ie em: 
1. Speciosa, vangea ensia of Willd.) . 
XXVIT. finan Cal. 5.part. utrinque Nghe, 
dulosus. Pet, fimbriata, unguiculata. Fruct, 4- 
alatus, suifolin (Onde minoribus. ' 
1. Acutifolia. (Under Triopieris by Willd. 

2. Mucronata. Cayenne. Shrub. re Dass. 

3. Buxifolia. Antilles. Shrub. J ix. p..433. 

4. Citrifolia. (Under Triopteris by Witla.) 

sib 


TETRAGYNIA. | 


eer ora Mich annEa oye < SpeRGULASTRUM of 
ich. 5-ph et. (minutissima,) int 
aut nulla. Caps. sg cal. longior. rag (He. 
bitu Stellarie.) ~ ; ha 
1. Lanuginosum. South of North America.. 
2. Lanceolatum. North American 9° 
8. Gramineum. Pennsylvania. 


See Mich. Flor. Amer, i. p.. 275. + 


« 


s 


’ PENTAGYNIA. | 


yaa 


XXIX. Pourpartia. Cal. minimus, 5-fid. Stam. 
disco crenato inserta. Styl. approximati. .Perie 
carp. nuce 5-loc. 


1. Borbonica, Bourbon. (Jussieu.) 


rare s VE 


chamejasme. Laurus Borbonia. Viburnum seant- 
dens, Chilora perfoliata, var. 8. Litsea Chinensis. 


TRIGYNIA, _ 
Tamarix germanica. Polygonum bistorta. 


TrrRAcYnia. Werhg 
Reseda undata. 
PENTAGYNIA. | 
Adoxa moscatellina. Some species of ; Geranium, 
Drosera dusitanica. Portulaca oleracea (Styl. 1. Stig. 
5.) Rhodiola rosea. Coriaria myrtsfolia. olacca 


Abyssinica. 


1. Frutescens. Mexico, Jamaica, Cuba, St Do- 


mingo. f 
2. Cordata. \ China? eh 


a 
_ ©8, Integrifolia, Cold parts of the Peruvian An- 
des near Cascas. rub. , 
$ 925. Asarnum. Cal. 3 seu 4-fid. germini insidens, 
Cor. 0.. Caps. coriacea, coronata. 
1. Europeum. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per. 
2. Canadense. Canada. Peren. 
_ 3. Virginicum, Virginia, Maryland, Carol. Per. 
#4, Arifolium. Lower Carolina. (Michauz.) 
955. Srereutta. Cal, 5-part.. Cor..0. Nect. cam- 
pan. 5-dent. staminiferam columne germinis adua- 
“tum. Germ. pedicellatum. Caps. 5, 1-loc. interi- 
ori latere debiscentes polysperme. 
1. Lanceolata. we ne F 
2. Balanghas. India. - 
8. Crinita, or Fvira of Persoon. 
bac Indies. ere ae 
4. ifolia, Senegal. i 
5. Colorata. Mts. Fie East Indies. Shrub, 
6. Urens. Mts. of the East Indies. Shrub. 
7. Platanifolia. Japan and China. A very 
be high tree. 
8. Fetida. India. Shrub. 


Guiana and 


) 
> * #9. Me . India. Shrub. 
af *10. Longifolia . Java, See Vente- 
A * 11. Grandiflora. Mauritius. nat. Mal- 
* 12. Nitida. Africa. mais. p. 91. 
* 13. Rubiginosa, Java. t. 9l.. 


* 14. Macrophylla. Java. 
#15. omihata. Equinoctial Africa: { Palis. de 


Beauv.) 
% 16. Helicteres. Woods of Carthagena. Shrub. 
_ (Stam. 14.) 
This genus is given by Persoon under MonapeL- 


 PHIA. ; 
931. Ruizopuora. Cal. 4-part. Cor. 


4.part. Sem. 
1 doogiminss basi carnosum. ' 


1. Conjugata. India. Shrub. 
2. Gymnorhiza, Salt banks of India, Shrub. 
3. Candel. Salt banks of India. Shrub. 


4, Mangle. Caribbees and Malabar. Shrub. 
5. Cylindrica. Malabar. Shrub. 
*6, Mucronata. Mauritius. (Eneyé. Bot. vi. 189.) 
938. Garcinia. Cal. 4-phyll. inferus. Pet. 4. Bac. 
8-sperma, coronata Stig. peltato. 
1. Mangostana, Java. Shrub. 
2. Celebica. India. Shrub. 
3. Cambogia. India. Shrub. 
4, Cornea. India. Shrud. - 

*5. Morella. India, ‘Encyc. Bot. 
*6? Malabarica, Malabar. Shrub. f iii. p. 701. 
943. Crateva. Cor. 4-pet. Cal. 4-fid. — Bac. 1- 

loc. polysperma. 
1, Gynandra. Dry parts of Jamaica, Shrub, 
2. Tapia. East and West Indies. Shrub. 
3. Obovata, Madagascar. Shrub. 
A. Religiosa. E. Indies, and the Soc. Isles. Shr. 
5. Marmelos. India, (Stam. 60.) Shrub, 

* 6. Capparoides, Sierra Leone. (Andrews, t. 176.) 
928. Donecas. Cal, 5-fid. corollifer superus. Pet. 5, 
Caps. 1-loc. 4-valv. polysperma calyce coronata. 

i 1, Surinamensis. Surinam. Shrub.. 
932. Crenaa. Cal. 4-fidus corollifer. Pet. 4, 
Caps. 5-locularis polysperma. - 
: Maritima, Guiana. Peren. 
* 939. Haresta. Cal. 4-dent. superus. Cor. 4-fida. 
* Nur 4-angul. 2 sperma. . 
1. Tetraptera. Carolina. Shrub, 
2. Diptera, Carolina, Shrub, 


r 
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*3. Parvifiora. ¥lorida. . 
Michaux refers this genus to MonanELruia Poly- 
andria, 

933. Apactis. Cal. 0. Pet. 4 crenata inequalia, 
Germ. superum., Fruct. - - - 

1. Japonica, Japan... Shrub. 

926. Témex, or Lirsea, Persoon.. Involucr. 4-5. 
phyll. Cal. 0. Cor. 5-pet. Nect. squame 5, in- 
ter stamina inferiora. . Bac. 1-sperma. 

1. Japonica. Japan. 
2. Tetranthera. China. Shrub. 
3. Sia Woods of China and Cochinchina. 
*4, Monopetala. Coromandel. Stam, 8-10. (Roxb, 
ii. 148. 
* 5, Ap fois Fil. 10-16. (Roxb, 248.) 
*6. Trinervia. China. (Jusvieu.) 
*7. Platyphylla, India, (Herb. of Jussieu. ) 
*8. Hexanthus. Mts. of Cochinchina. ( Jussieu.) 
* 9. Cubeba. Cochinchina. (Persoon.) 
* 10. Glabraria (Glabraria tersa of Willd.) 
The flowers are sometimes dixcious. 

945. Eurya. Cal. duplex, exterior 2-phyll. interior 

5-phyll. Pet. 5. Caps. 5-loc. polysperma. . 
1. Japonica. Mountains of Japan. Shrub, 

944. Trrumrerra. Cor. 5-pet. Cal. 5-phyll. Caps. 
hispida, in 4 dissiliens. 

1. Lappula. Jamaica, Brasil, and Bermuda Isles. 
Shrub, 
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Michaux, it. p. 40.) Class XI 


dria, 


erm 


2. Glandulosa, Cal, 0. Arabia Felix and India.- 


Shrub. S: 
3, Bartramia.” India. Ann. 
4. Velutina, Mauritius. Ann. 
5. Procumbens. Society Isles, 
6. Hirta. St Martha. | Shrub, 
7. Semiiriloba. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
8.-Grandiflora, Montserrat. Shrub. 
9. Macrophilla. South America. Shrub. 
10. R eafolia. West Indies. Shrub. 
11. Annua, East Indies. , Ann. 
946.-Pecanum. Cor. 5-pet. Cal, 5-phyll. seu 0, 
_ Caps. 5-loc. 3-valy. polysperma.’ 
1. Harmala. Madrid, Alexandria, Cappadocia, 
Galatia, Siberia. Stam.15. Peren. 
2. Crithmifolium. At the Caspian Sea. Perex. 
8. Retusum.. Egypt. Shrub, 
4. Dauricum. Siberia. Shrub. 

954. Kirimuoria. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet..5, Nect.cam- 
pan. 5-dent. staminiferum columne germinis adna- 
tum. Germ. pedicellatum. Caps. 5-angul. 5-loc. 
inflata, loculis 1-spermis. 

1. Hospita. Java, Amboyna, and the Philip- 
_pine Isles. Shrub. 
This genus is given by Willdenow under Mona- 
peLpHia Dodecandria. 

948. Nirraria. Cor, 5-pet. petalis apice fornicatis, 
Cal. 5-lid. Stam. 15. Drupa 1-sperma. 

1. Schoberi. Siberia, between the Irtin and 
the Ob, at the river Jenesey, and the Caspian 
Sea. Shrub. 

2. Tridentata. Coasts of Tunis. 

* 3. Senegalensis.. Senegal. (Lam. Ill.) 

941. Aristotetia. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet. 5. Styl. 3- 
fid. Bac. 3-loc. . Sem. 2. 

1. Macqui. Chili. Shrub. 7 

This genus is given under the order TRigyNn1A of 
this class by Persoon. 
Cal, 5-fid. Pet, 5. 


Ann... 


937. GRANGERIA. Stam. 15. 
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@lassXI..-_Drupa’ subtriquetra. Nuz. triquetra ‘ossea 1- 1, Viscosissima. Shady parts of Brazil. Ann. 
Dodecan- me bad ? “ *2. Procumbens. Mexico. (Stam.11.) Ann. 
P ane. 1. Borbonica. Bourbon. Shrub. « * 3, Virgata. Mexico, (Stam, 11.) dans 
986. Vaiica. Cal. 5-fid. Pet. 5. Anth. 15, ses2 * 4. Spicata. Pertsy yo bey ye 
siles, 4-loc. » See Cavan. Ic. iv. p. 55. 


: . Gg a 
1. Chinensis. China. Shrub. ' *5. Cordata. ‘Hills of Peru. Flor. Per. 
947. Hupsonta. Cor. 5-pet. Gal. 3-phyll. tubu- - *6, Ciliata, Hills of Peru. §  p. 119. 
losus. Stam.15. Caps. 1-loc. 3-valv.'3-sperma. * 7, Aquipetala. Acspaleo and Mexico. (Cav.) 
1. Ericoides. Virginia. Shrub.” 953. Ginoria._. Cal. . Pet. 6. Caps. 1-loc. 
942. Canetia. Cal. 3-lobus. Pet. 5. Anth. 16, 4-valv. colorata, polysperma. ‘ ; 


adnate, Nectario urceolata, Bac. 1-loc. 2 seu 4- 
sperma. 

1. Alba. Woods of the West Indies. Shrub. 
949. Portotaca: Cor. 5-pet. Cal. 2-fid. Caps. 
l-loc. circumcissa. 

1. Oleracea. Europe, India, Ascension Island, 

America, (Stam, 8-15.) Ann. 

9. Pilosa. South America. Anz. 

8. Quadrifida. Egypt. Ann. 

4. Halimoides. Jamaica. Ann. 

5. Meridiana.. East Indies. Ana. 

* 6, Azilliflora. (Schrank, Botan, Zeitung. No. 23, 
1803, p. 354.) 


Schrank is of opinion that the genus Merrpiana— 


ef Linn. should be restored, and should include 
Sp. 3and.5. Persoon, Synopsis, vol. ii. p. 6. 
950, Tatinum. ‘Cor. 5-pet. Cal. 2-phyll. Caps. 
$-valv. polysperma. Sem. arillata. 
1. Triangulare. Coasts of America, Shrub. 
2. Crassifolium © Shrub. ‘ 


1. Americana. Cuba, at the banks of rivers. 
Shrub. FAL Vad Foor wre 

934. fen i" ee 6-phyll.: superus inte- 

r. Pet 6. Caps. 6-loc, polysperma, = 

ane Trinervia. Jamaica. Shrub, 


2. Triplinervia. Woods of Guiana, Shrub. _ - | 


8. Pulverulenta. South America. Shrub. 
929. AGarHopHyLium, or Evopia of Persoon. Cal. 
minimus truncatus. Peé. 6 calyci inserta. Drupa 

subglobosa. Nu semi-5-loc. 1-sperma, Nucleus 
5-lobus. j Be pet 

1. Aromaticum. Madagascar. Shrub. — 
935. BerariA, or Besanta. Cal. 7-fid. Pet. 7, 

Slam. 14. Bacca 7.loc. polysperma. 

1. Resinosa. New’Granada. Shrub. - 

9. ZEstuans. New Granada. Shrub. 

* 3. Oblonga. Groves of Peru. (Fl. Per. p.123.) 
* 4, Racemosa. North America. (Michaua.) 
930. Bassta. Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. 8:fid. tubo-inflato. _ 
Stam. 16. Drupa LTH inet 


$. Anacampseros. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. | 4 Longi, lia. Malabars Shrub, 
4. Patens. America. « Shrub. 2. Latifola. Mts. of East Indies. Shrub. 
5. Cuneifolium. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 8. Obovata. Islandof Tanna. Shrub. > 
6. Decumbens. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 940. Decumaria. Cal. 10-phyll. superus. Pet. 
7. Fruticosum. Coasts of America. Shrub. 10. Caps. 8-seu 9-loc. polysperma. 
* 8. Paniculatum. Ann. * 13. Album. 1. Barbara. Carolina. S Fite : 
*9, Lingulatum. Ann. * 14, Nitidum. Ann. 2, Sarmentosa. Bogs of Carolina. Shrub. 
* 10. Crenatum. * 15. Ciliatum. Ann. j gs gu. Ae 
~ * 11. Polyandrum. * 16. Umbellatum. Ann. yrs 
12. Monandrum. : Orver II. Dieynia. 
Species 8-16 from Chili and Peru. See Fl. Per. : by. 
p- 114. 956. Hexrocarpus. Cal. 4-phyll. Pet. 4. Styli 
+951. Lyrurum. Cal. 12-dent. Pet. 6, calyci in- ‘simplices. Caps. 2-loc. compressa, utrinque longi 
serta. ‘Caps. 2-loc. polysperma. tudinaliter radiata. , } 
4. Salicaria. Engl. and other pts. of Eur, Per. 1. Americanus. Vera Cruz. Shrub. _ 
2. Virgatum, Austria, Siberia, Tartary. Peren. $957. Acrimonia, Cal. 5-dentatus altero obval- 
3. Acuminatum.. Spain. Peren. latus. Pet. 5. Sem. 2, in fando calycis. 
4. Triflorum. . America. Peren. 1. Eupatoria, England and meadows of Eu-. 
5. Verticillatum.. Virginia. ; rope. Peren. Th 
6. Peliolatum. Virginia. 2. Odorata. Utaly. Peren. ., 
7. Racemosum. South America. Shrub. 3. Repens. Armenia. Peren. : 
8. Cilidtum. Mountains in the south of Jamai- 4. Parviflora, North America. An 
ca. Shrub.  §. Agrimonoides. Italy, and groves of Carnio- 
9. Pemphis. Coasts of Ceylon and Teautea. la. Peren. Rye 
Shrub. See the genus Pempuis. Stamina often scarcely beyond eight. 


10. Dipetalum. America... 

11. Lineare. Virginia. Shrub. 

12. Parsonsia, Hispaniola and Jamaica. .Peren. Orper ITI. Trieynra. 
13. Melanium. Jamaica. Peren. , ; : 
14, Cordifolium. Woods of St. Domingo. Per. +958. Resepa. Cal. 1.phyll. part. Pet. laciniata. 
15. Hyssopifolia. England, Germany, Switzer- Caps. ore dehiscens, 1-loc, 


— 


fand, and France. Ann. _ 1, Luteola. England, and other parts of Eu- 
16. Thymifolia, Italy, south of France, and Ger- rope. Ann. gt 
many. Ann. 2. Canescens, Salamanca. Peren. 
*17. Nummularicfolia, France. ( Persoon.) 8. Glauca. Pyrenees. Peren. 
952. Curuza, Cal. 6-dent. inequalis.. Pet. 6in- 4. Dipetala. Cape of Good Hope. Bien. 
qualia calyci inserta. Caps. 1-loc.; conceptact- 5. Purpurascens. Hills of Montpellier and 


lo 3-quetro, Salamanca. 


6. Sesamoides. Montpellier. 
7. Fruticulosa. Spain. Stam. 11. Peren, 
8. Alba. Montpellier and Spain. Ann. 

9. Undata. Spain. Peren. \ 
10, Lwea, Engl. and other 
11. Phyteuma, France, I 
“y zerland, and in the East. 

12. Mediterranea. Palestine. 

13, Odorata, Egypt. Bien. 

*14. Stricta. .Spam. (Thibaut.) 

960. .VisNEA. Cal. 5-phyll. inferus. 

i Nux 2 seu 3-loc. seminifera. 

. Canary Islands. Shrub. 

$959. Eupsorsia. Cor. 4 seu 5 pet. calyci insi- 

dens. Cal. 1. phyll. ventricosus. Caps. 3-cocca. 
1. Antiquorum. India. 
2. Canariensis, Canary Islands, 
3. Virosa. Cape of Good Hope. 
4. Heptagona, Ethiopia. 
5. Mammeilaris. Ethiopia. 
6. Cereiformis. Ethiopia. 
7. Qficinarum. Do. and warm parts of Africa. 
8. Triaculeata. At Musa in Arabia Felix. 
9. Nereifolia. India. 

10. Hystrix, or Loricata. Cape of Good Hope. 

11. Tribuloides,. Canary Islands. 

12. Stellata. : 16. Tudberculata. 

13. Cucumerina. 17. Anacantha, 

14. Meloformis. 18. Clava. 

15. Caput meduse. 19. Bupleurifolia, 
Sp. 15 from Ethiopia, Sp. 12—19 trom the Cape. 

20. Madagascar. 

21. Mauritanica. Coasts of Africa, 

22. Piscatoria, Madeira, and Canary Islands. 

23. Balsamifera, Canary Islands. 

24. Tirucalli. India. 25. Laurifolia. Peru, 

26. ifolia. Mauritius. 

27. Tu ides. 29. Cyathophora, 

28. Heterophyila. 80. Nudifiora. 

Sp. 27—29 from America, 

$1. Cotinifolia. Curagoa. 

32. Mellifera. Madeira. 

33. Glabrata. Jamaica, and the Caribbee Islands. 
34. Linarifolia. , 

35. Linifolia. Island of Dominica. 

36. ee Arabia Felix. 

37. idea. Campechy. 

38. Laces. East Sadie 
39. Origanoides. Ascension Island. Peren. 
40. Atoto. Society Islands. Peren. 

41. Hypericifolia. West Indies. Ann. 

42. Prostrata. West Indies. Ann. 

43. Rosea. Sandy parts of East Indies. Ann. 
44, Maculata. North America. Ann. 

45. Scordifolia. Africa, Senegal? Ann. 

46. Picta. Island of Venezula. Peren. 

47. Hirta, - India. Ann. 

48. Pilulifera. India. Ann. 

49. Brastliensis. Brasil. 

50. Hyssopifolia. America. 

51. Thymifolia. India. Ann. 

52. Parviflera. India. Ann. - 

53. Canescens. Spain. Ann. 


sof Eur. Ann, 
y, Austria, Swit- 
Ann. 
Ann. 


Cor. 5-pet. 


54. Chamesyce. South of Europe, Siberia, Me- 


sopatamia, and West Indies. Ann. 
55, Granulata, Arabia Felix. 
56. Peplis. England, Narbonne, Spain, and Car- 
' niola. Ann,’ 
VYOL.NY. PART I. 
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57. Polygonifolia, Canada and Virginia, Ann : 


58. Linearis. Island of St Cruz. 

59. Graminea. Carthagena. 

60. Ipecacuanhe. Virginia and Canada. Peren. 

61. Portulacoides. Philadelphia. Peren. 

62. Adiantoides. Peru. 

63. Myrtifolia. Cold Mts. of Jamaica. Shrub. 

64. Imbricata. Portugal. Shruéd. 

65. Elliptica. Peru. Ann. 

66. Rien Hills of Spain, and. of France. Ann. 

67. name eye Candia. Ann. 

68. Peplus. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Azn. 

69. Falcata. South of Europe. Ann. 

70, Exigua. England, France, Spain, Switzer- 
land, and Alsace. Ann. 

71. Obliterata. Jamaica, and Hispaniola. 

72. Snathulata. At Monte Video Brasil. 

73. Micrantha. WNeeth of Perthshire. Ann. 

74. Dracunculoides. Mauritius. Ann. 

75. Tuberosa. Egypt and Ethiopia. Shrub. 

76, Lathyris. France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, aud Carniola. Biren. 

77. Terracina. Spain. Ann. 

78. Diffusa. Fields of Austria. Ann. 

79. Apios. Candia. Per. 80. Leta. Shrub. 

81. Genistoides. Cape of Good Hope. Shrué. 

82. Spinosa. Candia and Provence. Shrub. 

83. hy thymoides. . Italy and Austria. Peren. 

84. Villosa. Wet meadows of Hungary. Per. 


85. Dulcis. Germany, Switzerland, France, and 


Italy. Peren. 
86. Ambigua. 
87. Carniolica. 
88. Piety 


Hungary. 
Woody Alps of Carniola, Per. 


Austria. eren. 

89. Pithyusa. Spain, Italy, Carniola, and Mar- 
seilles. Peren. 

90. Portlandica. S.of Engl. in Devonshire. Shr. 

91. Sacatilis. Stony parts of Austria. Peren. 

92. Paralias. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per. 


93. Juncea. Island of Porto Santo near Ma- 
deira. Peren. 

94, Aleppica. Candia and Aleppo. Peren. 

95. Pinea. 


96. Segetalis. Barbary, Russia, England, France, 
and Germany. Ann. , 
97. Provincialis, Hills of Provence. Ann. 
98. Helioscopia. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. An, 
99. Pubescens. Tunis. Ann. 
100. Serrata. Narbonne, Spain, Italy, and the 


East. Bien. 
101. Verrucosa. France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
the East. Shrub. . 
102. Glauca.. New Zealand. Shrub. 


103. Punicea. Mts. in the interior of Jamaica. 

104. Corollata, Virginia and Canada. Peren. 

105. Corallioides. Sicily, Barbary, the East., Per. 

106. Pilosa. Siberia. Peren. 

107. Orientalis. In the East. 

108. Squamosa. Cappadocia. 

109. Platyphyllos. England, France, Germ. Ann. 

110. Literata. Ann. 

111, Esula. Scotland at Abercorn, Germany, 
Holiand, France, Switzer. and Carniola. Per. 

112. Gerardiana. France, Hanover, Mansfeldt, 
Bohemia, Austria. Peren. 

113. Cyparissias. Engiand, Germany, Bohemia, 
Switzerland, and south of France. Peren. 

114. Nicwensis, or Amygdaloides. Nice, Pampe- 

2F 
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_ luna, and warm parts of Austria. Peren:. 
115. Myrsinites. Calabria and Montpellier. Per. 
116. Palustris. Sweden; Germ. Holland. Peren. 
117. Pallida. ‘Dry woods of Hungary. \ Peren. 
118. Emarginata. Italy. Peren. 
119. Hiberna. Ireland, England, Austria, Py- 
renees, and Siberia.| Peren. 
120. Salicifolia. Woods of Hungary. \ Peren. 


121. Dendroides. Italy, Candia, and the Hieres | 


Islands. Shrub. : 
122. Amygdaloides, Eng). France and Germ. Per. 


123. Sylvatica.. South of Europe. Shrub. 
124, Characias. England,: France, Spain, and 
Italy. “Shrub. 


* 125. Uncinata. Arabia Felix. Shr. oo Symb.) 

* 126. Virgata. Coasts of Africa. (Lamarck, En- 
cyc. ti, 418.) ; 

* 127. Geniculata. Cuba... (Ortega, Dec. 18.) 

* 128. Glaucophylia. Senegal. .( Persoon.) 

* 129. Microphylla. ast Indies... (Lam. Encyc.) 

* 130. Goliana. Bourbon. (Lamarck, Encye. 

* 181. Ophthalmica, Rio Janeiro. (Herb. of Juss.) 

* 182. Satureioides.\ India. (Lamarck, Encyc.) 

* 133. Graminifolia. Florida, Georgia. Ann. (Mich.) 

* 134. Tomentosa. Senegal. (Herb. of Lamarck). 

* 135. Canaliculata. Near Carthagena. Ann.‘ (La- 
smarck, Encyc.) 


* 136. Dentata. ' Near Knoxville. Mich, Fi. 
* 137. Mercurialis. Near Knoxville. Am. is 
* 138. Pubentissima. Carolina: 211. 


* 139. Serpyllifolia. Warm parts of America. (Herb. 
of ben oe 
* 140. Avenia. \(Thibaut.) 
* 141. Retusa. Spain and Montpell. Ann. ( Cavan.) 
* 142. Leptophylla.. Dauphiny. (Lamarck.) 
* 143. Valentina. Valentia. _(Ortega.) 
* 144. Isalis. Spaini | See Lam. 
* 145. Ericoides. Cape of Good Hons. Encye. ii. 
* 146. Corifolia. | Cape of Good Hope. } p. 430. 
* 147. Purpurata. Near Paris.’ (Thuil.) 
* 148. Biumbellata. Barbary and Montpel. (Poiret. 
* 149. Diversifolia. Barbary nearTozzer. 1 Desf. Ail. 
* 150. Paniculata. Barbary. i, p. 385. 
* 151. Cornuta. Egypt. “ereiee? 
* 152. Valeriane. Island of Chio.? Lamarck, 
* 153. Denticulata. Natolia. Encye. ii. 455. 
* 154, Aélantica. Mountains of Atlas. (Desfont.) 
* 155. Lucida. Hungary. (Pl. Hungar.) 
Species 1—38 shrubby. 
Persoon seems to think that this genus might be 
referred to Monaicra. 


Orver IV. Terracynia. 


962. Aponocrron. Amentum e squamis composi- 
tum. Cal.Q. Cor.0. Caps. 4, 3-sperme. 
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1. Monostachyon. Marshes of the E, Indies, Per. 
2. Crispum. Low parts of Ceylon. . | 


8. Distachyon. Cape of C Hope. Peren. | 
4. Angustifolium, Cape of Good . Peren. 


961. Catiiconum. Cal. 5-part.' Cor. 0. Fil. cir- 
citer 16, basi subcoalita. Germ. superum tetraé« 
drum. Styli 4. Nux crusta polyplera seu poty- 
chaeta 1-loc. ‘ Sie er 

1. Polygonoides. Mount. Ararat. Shrub. 

2. Comosum. Egypt and Barbary. Shrub. 

3? Pallasia. Desert between the Wolga and 
the Ryhenus, near the Caspian Sea. Shrub, 


Orper V. PENTAGYNIA. — 4 


963. Guinus, Cal. 5-phyll. Cor..0.. Nectaria 
setis bifidis, Caps, 5-angul. 5-loc. 5-yalvis, poly- 
sperma. ‘ tot Pur 

1, Lototdes. Spain and Asia. Ann. » 
2. Seliflorus. Wet woods of Arabia Felix. Shr. 
3. Dictamnoides... India. Shrube 

964. Buackwetua. Cal. 5-fid, semisuperus. Cor. 

15-pet. Caps. 1-loc, polysperma. LF 
1, Integrifolia, Mauritius... Shrub. \ 
2. Paniculata.. Bourbon, Shrub, 9 
3. Axillaris, Madagascar. Shrub, 


Dopecacynta. i 
$ 965. Sempervivum. Cal. 12-part. Pet. 12. Caps. 
12, polyspermz. ied ees 

1. Arboreum. Portugal, Carniola, Corcyra, and 
Zacynthe. Shrub. 

2. Canariense. Canary Islands. ( Stam: 18, Pist. 
4 Shrub. an ae ee 

8, Glutinosum. Madeira. (Stam. 16 or 18. 

[ Pist. 8 or 9.) Shrub. hs 

4. Glandulosum. Madeira. Shrub. 

5. Tectorum. On walls and on roofs in England 
and other patts of Europe. Peren. 

6. Globiferum. Russia, Austria, and Germany. 


(Stam. 6. Pist.6.) Peren. 
7. Villosum. Madeira. (Stam, 12—16. Pist. 


8.) Ann. 
8. Tortuosum. Canary Islands. (Stam, 16. Pist.. 
8.) . Shrub. 


9. Stellatum. Mount Baldo in Tunis. Ann. 
10. Arachnoideum. 
renees. Peren. ' 
11. Hirtum, Switzerl. (Stam.12. Pist.6.) Peren. 
12. Montanum. Switzerland.and Silesia. Per. 
13. Sediforme, South of Europe. Peren: 
14, Monanthos. Canary Islands. Peren. 


NEW GENERA. 


Orper I) MonocGynta: 


I. Brueurera. Cal. lacin, lineares, 10-12-fid. Pet. 


10-12, conduplicata, apice ‘bifida. Stam. 20-22, : 


per paria petal. inserta. Caps. I-locy 1-spertha, a 
cal. orta. Sem. basi perispermio carnoso:cinctum, 
angulatum clavatum. 


2 norhiza. (Rhizophora gymnorhiza of 
illd. n 
Il. auliees Cal. duplex : fructus, 4«phyllus ; 
floris 6-partitus. Cor. G-pet.. Nect. tubulosum, 
6-dent. dentibus bifidis. Anth, 3-gonm, assurgen- 
tes. Bacca coronata, 6-loc. Sem. numerosa, ossea. 
1. Repens. Groves of Peru. Flor. Peruv. p. 121. 


Italy, Switzerland, and Py- 


III. Axia. 


~ J. Mammillaris. Warm parts o 
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2. Ovata, Groves of Peru. Flor. Peruv. p. 121, 

Cal, inferus, cyathiformis. “et. 6, 

'” margini interiori cul. insidentia. Stam. alterna bre- 

 viora. Anth. calcarate, perforate. Caps. 6-loc. 
6-valv. polysperma. 

kK ta. Woods of Peru. Shr.? Fl. Per. 

2; Purpurea. High grovesof Peru. Sh. $122. 

IV. Poporta. Cal. 4-phyll. foliol. ovati.” Styl. te- 

res,'brevis persistens. /ruct. pedicellatus tomento- 


sus, 1-spermus. 
mm is. Senegal. Shrub. ( Persoon.) 
V. Barrarta. Cal, 4-phyll. laciniis 2-longioribus, 
.distantibus.. Cor. tubulosa, 5-fida. Sug. 3-fid. 
‘Caps. 3-quetra 3-loc. polysperma.  Recept, -valvu- 
larum parietibus adnata. 

1, Acaulis. Stony parts in Peru. (Fl. Per. 116.) 
VI. Pempents. Cal, turbinatus sulcatus, 12-dent. 

- Pet.6. Capse subglobosa, 1-loc. circumscissa, 

1. Heide. . (Lythrum pemphis of Willd. ) 
VII. Tricusris. Cal. 5-dent. 
Nect. annulare, 10-gonum. Stam. 15 inter nectar. 
et germ. Anth. biperforate. Caps. 3-loc. 3-valv. 
valvulis septiferis. Sem. pauca.— 

1. Dependens. Groves of Chili. (Fl. Per. 112.) 


VIil..Evawbua Spicule subuniflore ; sguamis un-. 


dique imbricatis, plurimis vacuis. Se/@ squamule- 
weir pouvith nulle, Stam. 12! (vel plura), Nux 


. 5, tricuspidata. _ 


cylindracea, crustacea 3 nucleo levi. 
rodr. p. 239.) 
1. Aristata. New Holland. 
2. Pauciflora. New Holland. 


(R: Brown, 
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IX. Brunei, Cal. 5-part. Cor... Nect. glan- 
dul tot, quot stamina, Caps. 5, stellatim posite, 
. 2-sperme, 1-valy. longitudinaliter dehiscentes. Sem. 


pedicellata, arillata. (Stam. 10-14. 
1, Inermis. Groves of Peru, See Fl; Per. 
2. Aculeata. Groves of Perus § p. 127. 


3. Comooladifolia. Peruvian Andes near Popayan. 
4. Tomentosa, Cold parts near Almaguer. 
5. Ovaiifolia. Mount Saragaru near Loxa. 
6. Acutangula. New Granada, 
For Sp. $6, see Humboldt, Plant. Equinoct. 


PoLyeynia. . 


X. Gastonra. Cal. integer. Pet. 5-6, Stam. 
10-12; ad singulum seanreat binata. ) Styli 10-12 
minimi, basi juncti.. Caps- 10-12-loc, (Jussieu.) 

1, Spongiosa. Bourbon. Shrub. 


REMARKS ON THE CLASS DODECANDRIA. 


The following. plants might be expected to occur 
in this class; but they belong to natural genera, the 
ies of which ought not to be separated, and which 

. under other classes._ } 


Monoeynia. . 


Melastoma, calyptrata, croata, patens. Cleome 
wiscosa,.dodecandra. Chlora dodecandra. Swartzia 


dodecandra. Corchorus olitorius, 3-locularis, Ri-. 


! 


Monoeynia. 


xi. 966. Cactus. Cal. 1,phyllus, superus, imbricatus. _ 


Bacca 1-loc. polysperma, 
merica. Shr. 
2, Melocactus. America and Jamaica.. Shrub. 

8. Nobilis. Mexico. Shrub. 

4. Cylindricus, Peru. Shrub. 

5. Pitaiaya. Carthagena. Shrub. 

6. Heptagonus. America. Shrub. . 

7. Tetragonus. Curagoa, and warm parts .of 

America. Shrub. 

8, Hexagonus.. Surinam. Shrub. 

9. Pentagonus. America. Shrub. 

10. 
11, Lanuginosus. .Curagoa. Shrub, 

12. Peruvianus.. Jamaica and Peru. . Shrub. 
13. R America, Shrub. ; 
14, Grandiflorus. Jamaica and Vera Cruz. Shr. 
15. Flagelliformis.. Warm parts of ae ’ Shr. 


Cor, multiplex. 


us. Warm parts of America. Shrub. | 


vina octandra seu dodecandra. 
serrulata. Passerina capitata., 
TETRAGYNIA. 
Tormentillg erecta. Aponogeton distachyumy. 
PENTAGYNIA. 
Helicteres apetala. , 
DopgcaGcynia. 
Alisma cordifolia, . 


CLASS XII. ICOSANDRIA. 


16. Pendulus. On branches of the highest trees 
in Jamaica and Hispaniola. Shrud.,. 

17. Parasiticus, America. 

18, T'riangularis.. Brazil, Jamaica, and Marti- 
nique. Shrub. 

19. Moniliformis. Warm parts of America. Per. 

20. Opuniia.. America, Peru, and Virginia; now 
in Spain, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, and 
Minorca. Shrub. 

21. Ficus indica. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 

22. Tuna, Warm parts of America and Jamai- 
ca. Shrub. 

23, Coccinellifer, Warm parts of America and 
Jamaica. Shrub. 

24, Curassavicus. Curagoa. Shrub. . 

25. Spinosissimus. Jamaica. Shrub. 

26, Alatus. On trees in the coid parts of Ja- 
maiea. Shrub. . 

27. Phyllanthus.. Brazil, Surinam, and south of 
America. Shrub, t 


Samyda pubescens, 
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Class XII. 28. Pereskia. Warm parts of America, Jamaica, 1. Coronarius. South of Europe. Shrub. 
Fepenmsirio. and Margaretha. Shrub. 2. Inodorus.. Carolina. Shrub. 


y= 99. Portulacifolius. Warm pts. of America. Shr. 
* 30. Glomeratus. St Domingo. 
*31. Divaricatus, Peru. t a cae 
* 392. Paniculatus. St Domingo. nD ; 
972. Evcenta. Cal. 4-part. superus. Pet. 4. Bac- 
ta 1-loc. 1-sperma. 


968. Lerrosprn;mum. Cal. 5-fid. semisuperus. Pet. ~ 
5-unguiculata staminibus longiora. Stig. capita- 
tum, Caps. 4-vel 5-loc. Sem. angulosa. % 

1. Scoparium. New Zealand. — 
2. Thea. 7. Parvifolium. 
3. Flavescens. 8. Arachnoideum. 


1. Malaccensis. India. 4. Attenuatum, 9. Juniperinum, 
2. Jambos. India. Shrub. 5. Lanigerum. 10. Baccatum. 
3. Baruensis. Island of Baru near Carthage- 6. Pubescens. 11. Ambiguum. 
na. Shrub. vite hea New Caledonia. Shrub. . 
4. Floribunda. Island of Santa Cruz. Shrub. 13. Stellatum. : - 
5. Buaifolia. Barren fields of Hispaniola. Shr. *14. Porson |S Cale qemet GS 
6. Azillaris. Mountains of Jamaica. Shrub. *15. Multiflorum. RD i 
7. Sinemariensis. At the river Sinemara in Species 2—11 shrubby, and from New Holland. 
Guiana. Shrub. 969. Fasricia. Cal, 5-fid. semisuperus. Pet. 5 ses- 
8. Lateriflora. Island of St Cruz. Shrub. silia, Stig. capitatum. Caps. multiloe. Sem. alata. 
9. Crenulata. Hispaniola. Shrub. 1. Myrtifolia. New Holland. Shrub. 
10. Alpina. Top of the Blue Mts. in Jam. Shr. 2. Levigata. New Holland. . Shrub. 


11. Ligustrina. Hispaniola. Shrub. 970. Merrosiperos. Cal. 5-fid. semisuperus. Pet. 


12. Pseudo-psidium. Martinique. Shrub. 5. Stam. longissima exserta. Stig. simp]. Caps. 
13. Uniflora. Brasil. Shrub, 3s. 4-loc. | , gir 
14. Patrisit. South Ameriea. Shrub. 1. Hispida. New Holland. Shrub. 

16. Zeylanica. Ceylon. Shrub. 2. Floribunda.. New Holland. Shrub. 

16. Cotinifolia. Cayenne. Shrub. 3. Costata. New Holland. \ Shrub, 

17. Latifolia. Guiana. Shrub. 4. Dijfusa. New Zealand. Shrub. 

18, Undulata. .Cayenne and Guiana. Shrub. 5. Villosa. Otaheite. Shrub. 

19. Minz. Cayenne and Guiana. Shrub. 6. Florida. New Zealand. Shrub. 

20. Fragrans. High Mts.in the S. of Jam, Sir. 7. Glomulifera. New Holland. Shrub. 

21. Punctata. Island of St Cruz. Shrud. 8. Angustifolia. Cape of Good Hope, Shrut. 
22. Cumete. Woods of Guiana, Shrub. 9. Ciliata. New Caledonia. Shrub.~ 


23. Guianensis. 
Serpent. 


Woods of Guiana near Mount 10. Linearis. . 


14. Capitata. 
Shrub. ; 11. Lanceolata, 


*15. Umbellata. . 


24. Caryophyllata. Inthe Moluccas. Shrub. 12, Saligna. * 16. Cordifolia. Shrub. 

5. Elliptica. New Holland. Shrab. 13. Vimtnalis 

26. Tomentosa. Guiana. ‘Shrub. *17.,Lanceolata, Different from species 11. 

27. Trinervia. Cayenne. . Shrub. *18. Marginata. . 

28. Acutangula. India. Shrub. Sp. 15—18, see Cavan. Ic. iv. p. 20.: ape 

29. Racemosa. India. Shrub. 971. Psip1um. Cal. 5-fid. superus. Pet. 5. Bacca 

80. Laurina. Ceylon. Shiub. 1-loc. polysperma. ' ' 
* 31. Macrophylla. India. - Pyriferum. East and West Indies. Shrub. 
* 32. Cymosa. Molucca Isles. . Pumilum. Ceylon. Shrub. 


“* 33. Paniculata. 
* 34. Glomerata. Isle of Bourbon. 

* 35. Corymbosa. India. * 36. Javanica. Java. 
* 37. Venosa. Isle of Madagascar. 

* 38. Violacea. Isle of France. 

* 39. Parviflora. Java. * 40. Lanceolata. 


Isle of Bourbon. . Aromaticum. Cayenne and Guiana. Shrub. 
Grandiflorum. Woods of Cayenne. Shrub. 
Decaspermum. Society Isles. Shrub. 

. Pomiferum. East and West Indies. Shrub. 
. Guineense. Prince’s Island near Guinea. Shr. 


. Montanum. Mountains of Jamaica. Shrub. 
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*41. Marginata. St Domingo. ( Herb. of Jussieu.) *9. Guianense. Guiana. Herbarium of 
*42, Multiflora. Cayenne. *10. Amplexicaule. Antilles. § Jussieu. 
* 43. Divaricata. Martinique. * 11? Lineatifolia. Groves of Peru. (Flor. Per. 22.) 
* 44, Brasiliensis. Brasil. 973. Myrrus. Cal. 5-fid. superus. Pet. 5. Bacca 


*45. Angustifolia. 
* 46. Orbiculata. 
* 47. Buzifolia. Isle of Bourbon. 
*48. Lucida. Isle of France. 
* 49, Mespiloides. Isle of Bourbon. 
* 50. Tinzfolia, Isle of France. 
* 51. Cassinoides. Madagascar. 
* 52. Elliptica. Isle of France. 
* 53. Maleolens. Antilles. (Herb. of Jussieu. ) 
* 54. Feetida. Antilles, (Herb. of Jussieu. ) 
For an account of these new species, see Lamarck, 
Encyc. Method. iii. p- 199, &c. 
967. Purtapenpuus. Cal. 4 seu 5-part. superus. 
Pet. 4seu 5. Styl. 4-fid, Caps, 4 seu 5-loc. 
polysperma. . : 


St Domingo. 
Asle of Bourbon. 


2 seu 3-loc. polysperma. £ 
. Communis. S. of Europe, Asia, Africa, Shr. 
. Tenuifolia. .New Holland. Shrub. 
Tomentosa. China, Cochinchina. Shrub. 
Cerasina. Caribbee Isles. Shrub. ° 

. Procera. Woeds of Hispaniola, Shrub. 
. Bracteata. East Indies. Shrub. 

Biflora. Jamaica. “Shrub. 
Trinervia. New Holland. 
. Lucida. Surinam. Shrub. 
. Levis. Japan, Shrub. 
11. Ruscifolia. East Indies. Shrub. 

12. Dioica. America. Shrub. J 

13. Lineata. Mountains of St Domingo. Shr. 
14, Cerdata. West Indies. Shrub. 


Shrub. 


SOMIBR ASO 


15. Pallens,” Warm parts of America. Shrub, 
16. Dumosa. South America. Shrub. 

17. Glabrata. Mountains of Hispaniola. Shrub. 
18. Disticha. Mts. of South Jamaica. Shrub. 
19. Monticola. High mountains of Jamaica. Shr. 
20. Gregit. West Indies. Shrub. 

21. Virgultosa. High Mts. of Jamaica. Shrub. 


22. Zeylanica. Ceylon. Shrub. 

23. Splendens. Hills of Hispaniola. Shrub. 
5 =. drosemoides. Ceylon. Shrub. 

. 25. Caryophyllata. Ceylon. Shrub. 


26. Acris. Jamaica, Antigua, and Barbadoes. Shy. 
27. Coriacea. Hispaniola and St Lucia. Shrub. 
‘28. Pimenta, West Indies. Shrub. 

* 29. Mierophylla. Cold mountains of Saragura 
near Loxa in South America. See Hum- 
boldt, Plante Equinoctiales. 

* 30. Nummularia. Bourbon. (Poir. Enc. iv. 407. 

* 31. Lanceolata. (Duham. Arb. new edit. p. 208} 

* 392. Bracteolaris. Cayenne. (Poiret, Id.). 

* 33. Macrophylla. America. (Duhamel, Id.) 

* 34.2? Mucronata. Europe, Asia, and Africa. Shr. 

980. Ponica. Cal. 5-fid. superus. Pet. 5. Pomum 
multiloc. polyspermum. 
1. Granatum. Spain, Italy, Morocco, Persia, 
Switzerland, and Carniola. Shrub. 
2. Nana. Antilles Isles. Shrub. 
* 985. Ropinsonta. Cal. 5-dent. Pet. 5. Bacca 
striata 2-locul. loculis 1-spermis. Sem. villosa. 
1. Melianthifolia, Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
974. Catyprrantues. Cal. superus truncatus ante 
anthesin tectus operculo integerrimo deciduo. Cor. 
0. Bacca 1-loc. 1-4 sperma. 
1, Suzygium. Dry coasts of Jamaica. Shrub. 
2. “pronsersernh Seas Shrub. 
8. Carophyllifolia, or Cumini. East Indies. Shr. 
4. po ie ek East Indies. Shrub. 
5. Chyiraculia. Dry hills of Jamaica. Shrub. 
“ 8. oe et of Jamaica. Shrub. 
ih 0, - (Myrtens caryoph. of Willd. 
#3: Pantculata ices of Peru. (Ci Per. 181.3 
975. Evca.yptus. Cal. superus persistens trunca- 
tus ante anthesin tectus operculo integerrimo de- 


i 
td 


ee ae 


ciduo. Cor. 0. Caps..4-loc. apice dehiscens po- 
sperma. 
1. Robusta. 5. Capitellata. 9. Piperita. 
2. Pilularis. 6. Saligna. 10. Obliqua. 
3. Tereticornis.. 7. Botryoides. _ 11. Corymbosa. 
4, Resinifera. 8. Hemastoma. 12. Paniculata. 


il shrubby, and from New Holland. 
978. Feripta. Cal. superus 4-fid. Cor. 0. Caps. 
lignosa 4-loc. loculis 1 seu 2-spermis. 
1. Mauritiana. “Mauritius. . Shrub. 
986. Sonneratia. Cor, 6-fidus. Pet. 6-lanceolata. 
Bacca multiloc. loculis. polyspermis. 
1. Acida. Moluceatsles and N. Guinea. Shr. 
981. Amycpatus.. Cal.. 5-fidus, inferus.. Pet. 5. 
Drupa nuce poris perforata. " 
1. Persiea. Persia, Shrub. 
2. Commiunis. . Mauritius and Switzerl. Shr. 
3. Pumila. Africa. . Shrub. ‘ 
4. Nana. Territory of the Calmucs. Shrub. 
5. Incana. Grassy pts. of Mt. Caucasus. Shr. 
6. Orientalis. In the East. Shrub. 
{ 982. Prunus. Cal. 5.fid. inferus. Pef. 5. Drupe 
hux suturis prominulis.. 
1. Padus. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Shr. 
2. Virginiana. Virginia. Shrub. 
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3. Serotiia. North America. Shrub: 


4. Canadensis. North America. Shrub. 
5. Elliptica. Japan. Shrub. 
6. Occidentalis: Mts. of the Antilles, Shrub. 


7. Spherocarpa. Mts. of Jam, and Hispan. Shr. 
8. Lusitanica. Portugal and Spain. Shrub. 
9. Caroliniana. South Carolina. Shrub. 
10. Lauro-cerasus. ‘Trebizond. Shrub. 
. 11. Paniculata. Japan. Shrub. 
“12. Mahaleb. Switzerland and Germany. Shrub. 
13. Armeniaca. In the East. Shrub. 


14. Sibirica. Mts. of Higher Siberia. Shrub. 
15. arpa. Inthe East? Shrub. 
16. Pumila. Canada. Shrub. 


17. Chamecerasus. Mountains of Austria, and at 
the Wolga in Siberia. Shrub. 

18. Cerasus. England and other pts. of Eur. Shr. 
: Avium. North of Europe. Shrud. 

0. Semperflorens. Shrub. 
21. Pennsylvanica. North America. Shrub. 
22. Tygmiea. North America. Shrub. 
23. Nigra. . North America. Shrub. 
24. Aspera. 27. Incisa. 
25. Japonica. 28. Tomentosa. 
26. Glandulosa. 
29. Domestica. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Shr. 
30. Insiticta. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Shr. 
31. Cerasifera. North America. Shrub. 
$2. Spinosa. England and other pts. of Eur. Shr. 


33. Prostrata. ountains of Canada. Shrub. , 
* 34. Hymalis. North America. 
* 35. Chicasa. Carolina. See Mich. Flor. 


* 36. Sphwrocarpa. N. England. ( Amer, i. p. 286. 
* 37. Acuminaia. Virginia. 
* 38. Sinensis. (Amygdalus pumila of Willd.) 
Sp. 24—28 shrubby, and from Japan. 
984. CurysopaLanus. Cal. 5-fid. Pet. 5. Styl. la- 
teralis.. Drupe nux 5-sulcata, 5-valv. 
1. Icaco. South America. Shrub. 
*2. Oblongifolius. N. America. (Mich. i. 283.) 
983. Punta. Cal. 5 seu-4-part. Pet. 5 seu 4. Dru- 
pa supera, sulcata. : 
1. Crocea. America. Shrub. 
976. Banana. Cal. inferus4-fid. Cor. 4-pet. Bac. 
1-loc. polysperma. 
1, Fagifolia. Cayenne. Shrub. 
977. ANrHERYLIuM. Cal. inferus 4-part. , Cor. 4- 
pet. Caps. 1-loc. 3-valv. polysperma. 
1. Rohri. Island’of St Thomas W. Indies. Shrub. 
979. Scooria. Cal. inferus 3 seu4-part. Cor. 3 seu 
4-pet. Bacca stylo coronata 1-loc. . 6-sperma. 
Sem. arillata. 
1. Pusilla. Ceylon, Shrub. 


Orver II. Dicynta. 


987. Crarzeus, or Mesritus of Jussieu. Cab. 
5-fidus. Pet. 5. Bacca infera disperma. 

1. Coccinea. Virginia, Canada. Shrud. 

2. Cordata. North America. Shrub, 

5. Viridis. Virginia. Shrub. 

4. Pyrifolia. North Amenca. Shrub. 

“ae EMintica. North America. Shrub. 
6. Glandulosa. North America and Siberia. SAr. 
7. Flava. North America. Shrub, 

8. Parvifolia. Virginia. Shrub. ' 
9. Villosa. 10. is. 11. Glabra. 
Species 911 shrubby, and from Japan. 

3 
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ledsandria. 


12. Punctata. North America. Shrub. 

13. Crus galli: Virginia. Shrub. 

14. Indica. India. Shrub. 

15. Maura. Barbary. Shrub. 

. Oxyacantha, Engl.and other pts. of Eur. Shr. 

» Monogyna. Europe and Siberia. Shrub. 

« Pentagyna. Hungary and the Bannat. Shr, 

. Azarolus.. Woods - Hungary. Shrub. 

. Caroliniana, Carolina. 3 Ou 

. Latifolia. America. as Eacye.iv. 

. Prunifolia. - Canada. estar 

. Ferruginea. Peru. (Herb. of Jussieu.) 

. Obtusifola, Peru. 

. Pyracantha. §.of France and Italy. (Styl. 5.) 

. Pauciflora, Near Lausanne. ( Poiret, Id.) 

- Unilateralis, Carolina. (Herb. of Lamarck.) 

. Lineavis. North America. 

. Triloba. Barbary. Shrub. (Poiret, Id. 

. Spathulata. N. America. See Mich. Fi. 

« Michauzxii. Upper,Carolina. § Am. i. p. 288. 
* 32. Tanacetifolia. In the East. (Poiret, Id. ) 
* 33. Apitfolia. Woods of Carolina. .( Mich. 287.) 

988. WaLpstrinta. Cal. 10-fid. laciniis alternis mi- 
noribus. Pet. 5.. Sem. 2-obvata. 


1. Geoides. Woods of Hungary. Peren. 


Orper III. Tricynia. 


989. Sorsvs. Cal. 5-fid. Pet.5. Bacca infera, 3- 
sperma, 
1. Aucuparia, Cold parts of Europe. Shrub. 
2. Hybrida, Gothland and Thuringia. Shrub. 
»...8. Domestica, Warm parts of Europe. Shrub. 
*4. Latifolia. Near Fountainbleau. (Lam.) 
Persoon includes under this genus Sp. 19—22 of 
the genus Pyrus, and he places it under Diey- 
NIA. 
990. Sesuvium. Cal. 5-part. coloratus. Pet. 0. 
Caps. ovata, $-loc. circumscissa, polysperma. 
1. Portulacastrum, or pedunculatum. Coasts of 
India. Ann. 
* 2. Sessile. 


® 3° -Revolutum. i Persoon, Synopsis, ii. p. 39. 


Penracynia. 


993. Tetraconta. Cal. 3 seu 6-part. Pet.0. Drupa 


infera, nuce 3-seu 8-loc. 


1. Fruticosa. Shrub. 4. Hirsuta. 

2. Decumbens. Shrub. 5. Spicata. 

3, Herbacea. Peren. 6. Echinata. ~Ann. 
7. Expansa, New Zealand, Friendly Isles, and 


Japan. Ann. 
8. Crystallina. Peru. Ann. 
Sp. 1—6 from the Cape. 
¢ 991. Mespiuus. Cal. 5-fid. Pet. 5. Bac. infera, 
5-sperma, 
. Germanica, Eng). and other pts. of Eur. Shr. 
2. Japonica. Japan. Shrub. 


3. i scape Provence and Italy. Shrub. 
4. Chame-mespilus. Hills of Austria and the 
Pyrenees. Shrub. 


5. Cotoneaster, Cold parts of Europe, Pyrenees, 
Siberia, and Mount Ararat. Shrub. 
6. Tomentosa. Shrub. ! 
*7. Axillaris, (Cratwgus parvifolia of Willd. ) 
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Pet. 5. Pomum infe- Class 


$992. Pyrus. Cal. 5-fid. 
rum, 5-loc. polyspermum. 1 
1. Arbuiifolia. Virginia. Shrub. 
2. Botryapium. Virginia and Canada. Shrub. 
3. Ovalis. North America. Shrub. 
4. Amelanchier. erp Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, and France. Shrub. 
5. Cretica. Mount Idain Candia, Shrub. 
6. Communis. Engl. and other pts, of Eur. Shr. 
7. Pollveria. Germany. Shrub. 7 
8. Nivalis. Alps of Austria. Shrub, ' 
9. Malus. Eng). and other parts of Eur. Shrub. 
10. Dioica. Shrub. ; . 
11. Spectabilis. China. Shrub. , 
12. Prunifolia. Siberia? Shrub. ; 
13. Baccata. Siberia and Dauria, at the river 
Schilk. Shrub. 
14. Coronaria. Virginia. Shrub. 

15. Angustifolia. North America, Shrub. 
16. Japonica, Japan. Shrub. 
‘17. Cydonia. Germany. Shrub. ; 
18. Salicifolia, Siberiaand Caucasus. Shrub. 
19. Aria. Eng. and other parts of Europe. Shas 
20. Intermedia. Sweden, Russia. Shrub... 
21. Torminalis, Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Shr.. 

22. Hybrida. Shrub. 

* 23. Persica. Persia. Neen? 

Persoon has transferred several of the preceding 
species ‘to other genera, and he includes spe- 
cies 9—15 under the sub-genus Maxus, Fruct. 
globosus, utrinque. umbilicatus (acidior.) Cor. 
Lei rubella. Stylé basi connati, plerumque- 
villosi, 

994. Mesempryantuemum. Cal, 5-fid. Pet. nu-. 
merosa, linearia, basi coherentia. Caps. carnosa, 
infera, polysperma. ~ 

1. Crintflorum. 

2. S; datum, Ann. 
eae * esticulare. ie 
4, Linguiforme. Per. 
ais ng Peren.. 
6. Obliquum. Peren. 


83. Expansum, Peren. 
34. Tortuosum. Peren.. 
85. Apetalum. Ann. © 
36. Copticum, Ann.. 
837. Ciliatum. Shrub. 
88. Caducum. Ann. 


7. Longum. Peren. — 39..Geniculiflorum. Sh. 
Y ¢8; Fadel Peren.. 40. Clavatum. Shrub. 
9. Compactum. Per. 41. Noctiflorum. Shr. 


42, Umbellatum. Shr.. 
43. Bicolorum, Shrub. 
44. Tuberosum. Shrub, 
45. Tenuifolium. Shr. 
46. Stipulaceum. Shr. 
47. Corniculatum. Per 


10. Caninum. Peren, 
11, Felinum. Peren. 
12, Tigrinum. Peren. 
13. Marintan: Peren. 
14. Albidum.  Peren. 
15. Bellidiflorun. Per. 


16. Limpidum. Ann. 48. Loreum, Peren. 
17. Tripolium. Bien. 49. Veruculatum. Shr. 
18, Dolabriforme, Sh. — 50. Echinatum. Shrub, 
19. Difforme. Shrub, 51. Viridiflorum. Shr. 


52: S; endens. Shrub. 
53. Villosum. Shrub. 
54: Micans. Shrub. 

55. Grossum. Shrub. 
56. Nodiflorum. Ann. 
47, Capillare.. Shrub. 


20. Calamiforme. Shr. 
21. Digitatum, Shrub. 
22, Minimum. Shrub. 
23. Pinnatifidum. An. 
24, Cordifolium, Sher. 
25, Crystallinum. Shr, . 


26. Humifusum. Shr.» 58. Lave. Shrub. 
27. Papulosum. Bien. ~ 59. Brachiatum. Shr. 
28. Sessiliflorum. An. + 60. Brevifolium. Shr. 


29. Glabrum. Ann. 61. Hispiduar. Shrub. 
_ 80. Helianthoides. An..i 62. Striatum. Shrub. - 
31. Pomeridianum.An. » 63. Barbatum, Shrub. 
32, Pallens. Shrub,’ 64. Faleatum. Shrub. 
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78. Bracteatum. Shr. 

79. Uncinatum. Shr. 

80. Pugioniforme. Sh. 
81. Aquilaterale. Sh. 
82. Filamentosum. Sh. 
83. Acinaciforme. Sh. 
84. Forficatum. Shrub. 


4 Clospeniony, pity 
66. Reptans.. Shrub. 
. , 67. Deflecum. Shrub. 
68. Ausirale. Peren, 
69. Spinosum Shrub. - 
70. sifolium. Shr, 
71. Molle. Shrub. 
72. Glaucum. Shrub. 85. Edule. Shrub. 
73. Spectabile. Shrub. . 86. Deltoides, Shrub. 
74. Fottginaium. Sh.” 87, Tricolor. 
75. Aureum. Shrub. _ * 88. Violaceum. 
76. Serratum, Shrub. _* 89. Longistylum. 
77. Scabrum. Shrub. 4 
All from the Cape, except Sp. 25. from Greece, 
near Athens; Sp, 36. from Egypt; Sp. 56. 
from Egypt an apres § Sp. 68. from New 
Zealand, and Sp. 81. from New Holland. Spe- 
cies 5, 6, 7, seem only to be sub-species. For 
Sp. 87. see Willd. Hort. Berol. F. iii. No. xxii. 
995. A1rzoon. . Cal, 5-part.. Pet. 0. Caps. supe- 
ra, 5-loc, 5-valv, . 
1. Canariense. » Ann. 
2. Perfoliatum. 
8. Ghinoides. Shrub. 


. 6. Hispanicum. Ann. 
7. Fruticosum. — Shr. 
8. Paniculatum. Shr. 

4. Secundum. Shrub. _ 9. Lanceolatum. Shr. 

5. Rigidum. Shrub. 10. Sarmentosum, Bie. 

All from the Cape, except Sp. 1. from the Canary 
Islands, and Sp. 6. from Spain, \ 

$996. Sprraza. Cal. 5-fid. Pet. 5... Caps, 'poly- 


\s igata, Altaian mts. in Siberia. Shrub. 
2, Salicifolia. England, Siberia, 'Tartary, and 
North America. Shrub. 
8. Callosa. \ Japan. Shrub. 
4. Tomentosa. .Philadelphia. Shrub. 
5. Argentea. New Granada. . Shrub. 
6. Alpina. Siberia at the lake Baikal. Shrub. 
7. Hyperiifia, Canada. Shrub. 
8. C, rifolia. Siberia and Hungary. Shrub. 
9, Ulmifolia. Carniola and Siberia. . Shrub. 
10, Crenata, Siberia.and Hungary. Shrub. 
11. Triloba. Altaian mountains. Shrub. 
12, Thalictroides.. Mts. of Dauria in Siberia. Shr. 
13, ifolia., | Virginia and Canada. Shrub. 
_ 14, Sorbifolia. Siberiaand Kamtschatka. Shrub. 
15. Aruncus, Austria, Germ. the Pyrenees, Per. 
16. Filipendula. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
17. Ulmaria. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per. 
vias. ee Wet parts.of East Siberia. Peren. 
19, ta. North America. Peren. 
20. Camischatica, Kamtschatka and Bhering’s 
_. Island... Peren. .. / 
21, Palmata, Japan, Peren. 
“22. Trifoliata. Virginia, 
on remarks it.as a singular fact, that several 
of the preceding species are clothed as it were 
with the leaves of other plants, 


Potyeynia. 


$997. Rosa. Pet.5. Cal. urceolatus, 5-fid. car- 
nosus, collo coarctatus. Sem. plurima, hispida, 
calycis interiori lateri affixa. . 
A. Berberifoliaw, . North of Perthshire. 
» 2 Lutea, or Eglanteria. Germany. 
3. Sulphurea, In the East, 
|» 4 Blanda,, .Hudson’s Bay. 
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5. Cinnamomea, South of Europe. 


Class XU. 


: s Icosandria. 
6. Arvensis. E-ngland and other parts of Eur. 


7. Pimpinellifolia._ South of Europe. 
8. Spinosissima. England, Germany, Switzer]. 
9. Parviflora.. North America, 
10. Lucida. North America. 
11. Carolina. North America, . . 
12. Villosa. Britain and other parts of Europe. 
13. Rugosa, Japan. ’ 
14, Provincialis, Bohemia, Italy, Spain, France. 
15. Centifolia. 16. Gallicu Europe. 
17. Damascena, or Bifera. South of Europe. 
18. Sempervirens. , Germany. * 
19. Pumila. Austria and Italy. 
20. Turbinata. Europe. _ 
21. Rubiginosa. England and other parts of Eur. 
22. Muscosa. \ 
23. Moschata. Hedges of Barbary. 
24, Rubrifolia. Mountains of Dauphiny, Swit- 
zerland, and Salzburg. 
25. Lagenaria. Mts. of Dauphiny and Switzerl. 
26. Alpina. _Mountains of Switzerland. | 
27. Pyrenaica. Pyrenees, Switzerland, Silesia. 
28. Pendulina. North America, 
29. Montana. Mts. of Dauphiny and Switzerl.. 
30. Multiflora. Japan. 
31. Canina. England and other parts of Europe. 
$2. Collina, Hills of Austria, 
33. Parvifolia. Europe. 
34. Semperflorens, or Bengalensis.. China. . : 
35. Chinensis.. China. 36, Indica, China. 
87. Longifolia. _ East Indies. 
38. Bracteata. ~ China. 
39, Alba.. Europe and Austria. 
“40. Kamtschatica, Kamtschatka, ( Vent. H. Cels.)} 
* 41. Setigera. Lower Carolina. . (Michauz.) 
“42, Sinica. China. . (Persoon. 
* 43. Burgundiaca, or Pulchella, ( Ant.Mag.t.407.) 
* 44. Provincialis, Bohemia, Italy, France, and 


Spain. Shrub. 
*45. Involuta. ‘Scotland. Shrub. ( Smith.) 
*46. Tomentosa.. England. Shrub. (Smith.) 
*47. Levigata. Georgia. (Michaua.) 
*48. Alba, (Flor. Dan. t. 1215.) ‘ 
*49,. Balearica. Balearic Isles. 


* 50. Turgida. Scotland? 
* 51. Arborea. Persia. 
Species 1—39 shrubby. 
$998. Rusus. Cal..5-fid. Pet. 5. Bac. compo- 
sita acinis monospermis. 
1. Roswefolius, Mauritius. 
3. Australis. New Zealand. 
4. Idewus. England and other parts of Europe, 
5. Occidentalis. Canada. 6. Triphyllus. Japan. 
7. Tomentosus. Germany and Switzerland. 
8. Hispidus. Canada. 9. Parvifolius. India. 
. Sanctus. Candia, Guinea, and Palestine. 
11. Jamaicensis, Jamaica. 
. Cesius. England and other parts of Europe. 
. Fruticosus.. Engl, and other parts of Europe. 


2. Pinnatus. 


14. Villosus. North America, 

15. Canadensis, Canada. — 16. Odoratus: Do. 
17, Moluecanus, Amboyna. 

18. Microphyllus, 21. Corchorifolius. 
19. Incisus. 22. Elongalus. Java. 
20. Japonicus. 23. Pyrefolius. Java. 
24. Pedatus. North-west of America. 


25. Saxaulis, Britain and other parts of Europe. 


Class KIl. 
Teosandria, 
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26. Arcticus. Ysle of Mull in Scotland, Sweden, 
Siberia, and Canada. 

27. Trifidus. Japan near Quana. 

28. Stellatus. North-west of America. 

29. Geoides. Straits of Magellan. 

80. Chamemorus. Engl. Sweden; Denm. Siberia. 

$1. Dalibarda. Canada. 
* 39. Anetalus. Isle of France. Shr. ? Poiret, Enc. 
* 33. raxinifolius. Isle of Java. Shr. § vi. 242. 
* 34, Borbomeus. Bourbon. (Bory de St Vincent. ) 
*35. Commersoni. Java. {Poiret, Id.) 
* 36. Corylifolius. Britain. (Smith, Fi. Br. ii. 542. 
* 37. Hirtus. Woods of Hungary. Eo Hungar. 
* 38. Trivialis. Carolina and Pennsylv. Mich 
* $9. Strigosus. Mountains. of Pennsyl- F cana” 

' vania and Canada. ah aide 


* 40. Pensylvanicus. Pennsylv. i Poirets Bite. vi. 


#41. Roseus. Peru. p. 243 


* 42; Urticifolius. Peru. Shr. 
* 43. Radicans. St Carlos Chiloe. C - 
* 44. Coriaceus. Peru. SEF YsP '- 
* 45. Obovatus. North of Carolina. 
* 46. Acaulis. North America. (Michauz.) 
See the new genus Datiparpa. 
Sp. 1—24 shrubby, Sp. 25—31 perennial, Sp. 1S— 
21 from Japan, 
$1001. Tormenrinia. Cal. 8-fid. Pet. 4. Sem. 
subrotunda, nuda, receptaculo parvo exsucco af- 
fixa. 
}. Erecta. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per. 
2. Reptans. Engl. and other pts, of Eur. Per. 
£1003. Dryas. Cal. simplex 8-fid, Pet..8. Sem. 
caudata, pilosa, 
1. Octopetala. Britain and other pts: of Eur. Per. 
*2, Integrifolium. Norway. (Herb. of Jussieu.) 
{ 999. Fracarra. Cal. 10-fid. Pet. 5. Recept. se- 
,.minum ovatum, baccatum, deciduum. 
: - Vesca. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per. 
; Elatior. America? Peren. 
. Virginiana. Virginia and Carolina. Peren. 
. Grandiflora. ~~ Surinam. * Perén. 
» Chiloensis, South America. Peren. 
. Collina, Hills of Germany and Switzerl. Per. 
s Monophylla. Peren. 
. Sterils, Engl. Switzerl. and Germany. Per. 
* 9. Bonariensis. Monte Video. (Herb. of Juss.) 
$1000. Porentinua. Cal. 10-fid. Pet. 5. Sem. 
subrotunda, nuda, receptaculo parvo exsucco affixa. 
. Fruticosa: England and Siberia. Shrub. 
. Anserina. Engh and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
8. Sericea. Siberia. Peren. 
4. Multifida. Siberia, Tartary, Cappadocia, and 
Switzerland. Peren. 
5. Verticillaris. Siberia. - Peren. 
9 Fragarioides. Siberia. Peren. 
§ 
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: Ruthenica. Siberia. Peren. 

. Rupestris. England, West Gothland, Sibe- 

ria, and Germany. Peren. 

9. Bifurca. Siberia and Armenia. Peren. 
10. Pimpinelloides. Stony parts of Armenia. Per. 
11. Cicutariefolia. Gallicia. Peren. 

12. Pensylwanica. Canada and Siberia. Peren. 

13. Supina. Siberia, Germany, and Austria. Ann. 

14. Recta. Italy, Narbonne, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria,and Germany. Peren. 

35. Obscura. Siberia. Peren. 

16. Pilosa. South of Europe. Peren. 

47. Argentea. Engl. and other parts of Eur, Per. 


| 


18. Geranioides. Armenia, Peren. ’ ; 

19. Intermedia. Switz. Dauphiny, Hungary. Per. 

20. Hirta. Montpel. Pyrenees, and Silesia. Per. 

21. Inclinata. Dauphiny. Peren. 

22, Stipularis. Siberia. Peren. 

23. Opaca. Austria, Switzerland, Tunis, Ger- 
many. Peren. s 

24, Verna. England, and other parts of Europe, 
also Asia. Peren. ; 

25. Aurea. Mountains of Scotland, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Austria, and Silesia. Peren. 

296: Astracanica. Astracany Peren. 

27. Canadensis, Canada. 

28, Alba. Wales,-Styria, Germany, and Hun- | 

- gary. Peren. 

29. Caulescens. Alps of Switzerland, Austria, 
-and Styria. Peren, 

30. Clusiana. Alps of Austria. Peren. 

31. Lupinoides. Alps of Dauphiny. Peren. 

32. Nitida. 'Tunisand Austria. Peren. 

33. Valderia. Alps of Piedmont. Peren. 

34, Reptans. Engl. and other pts. of Europe. Per. 

85. Monspeliensis. Montpellier. Peren. 

36. Norvegica. Norway, Sweden, Prussia, Ca- 
nada, and Siberia. . Ann. 

37. Nivea. Alps of Lapland and Siberia, Amn. 

38. Speciosa. Candia. Shrub. : 

39. Tridentata. Greenland. Peren. 

40. Grandiflora. Switzerland, Siberia, and the 

_ Pyrenees. Peren. ; 

Subacaulis. Siberia, Fran. and Granada. Per. 

* 492, Cinerea. Dauphiny. ‘ mv : 

*43, Rubens. Daesidey, Villars, iti, 564. 

* 44. Pumila. North America.) . Poiret, Enc. v. 

* 45, Caroliniana. Carolina. 594. 

* 46. Hirsuta. Canada, Quebec. Bate 

S471 Steeple Neel Acrociee } Mick. 1. B03. 


* 48, Alchemilloides. Pyrenees. Py TOUSE.) 
* 49, soe France. (Fl. Frang. . 
* 50. Betonicefolia. Siberia. (Poiret, Id. 


*$1, Sterilis or Fragariastrum. England ~ other 
parts of Europe. 
* 52, Micrantha. Pyrenees. (Fl. Frang.) — 
* 53. Frigida, Dauphiny. deme 
* 54, Ovata. The Alps and Spain. (Poiret, Id.) 
$1002. Geum. Cal. 10-fid. Pet. 5, Sem. arista 
geniculata. 
1. Virginianum. Virginiaand Carolina. Peren. 
. Striclum, or Canadense. N. America. Per. 
. Urbanum. Eng].and other pts. of Europe. Per. 
. Japonicum. Japan. Peren. : 
. Rivale, Engl.and other parts of Europe. Per. 
. Pyrenaicum. Pyrenees. Peren. 
. Ailanticum. Mt. Atlas, near Tlemsten. Per. 
. Potentilloides. Altaian Mountains. Peren. 
9. Montanum. Switzerland, Austria, Silesia, and 
Dauphiny. Peren. 
10. Reptans. Switzerland. Peren. 
11. Anemonoides. Kamschatka. Peren. 
* 12. Geniculatum. Canada. Michauz, i. p. 
* 13. Radiatum. North America. $00. 
* 14, Involucratum. Straits of Magellan, (Herb. 
of Juss, 
*15. Magellanicum. Straitsof Magellan. (Pers. ) 
$1004. Comarum. Cal. 10-fid. Pet. 5, calyce mi- 
nora. Recept. seminum ovatum, spongiosum, per- 
sistens. 


1. Palustre. Bogs of Europeand Asia. Peren. 
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6 
cANTHYS- Cal, 1-phyll. urc » squar- 
oloratis. Cor. 0. Styl. plurimi 
>» Sem. plurima, caudata, intra 


jad 4 
hk, A tle bot Wivites crt 


O° PRS inl . y 


Orprr I. Monooxmta, 


I. Neuitris. Cal, superus, 4-5 dent. Cor, 4-5-pet. 
Bac. \-loc. polysperma, Sem.ossea: embryone in- 
verso Clayatas foil (yivi -1iis fees wr 

~_. «1. Jambosella. Society Isles. 

II. Srravapia. Cal. 4-fid. Pet. 4... Drupa ob- 
longa, sub-4-gona, 1-sperma. (Flores racemosi ter- 
minales, in racemo alterni. Fol. alterna.) 

1. Alba. ia racemosa of Willd.) 
2. Rubra. India. 

III. Caryoruyitus. Cal. infundib. 4-fid. Pet. 4. 
Drupa. s. Bacca sicca, ovata, 1-2-loc. laciniis caly- 
ie ee (E 7 Conyophylat ) 

s 4 ugenia Ce a. 

IV. Cauypiectus. Cal. inferus, plicatus, crenatus. 
Pet. 10-12. calyci insidentia. Caps. corticosa, 
‘I-log. radiatim striata, inequaliter disrumpens. Sem. 
numerosa, alata. _ ; 

1, Acuminatus. Groves of Peru. (Fl. Per. 129.) 

Vv. Armenraca, ~ Flor. sessiles, (precociores) cete- 

rum pruni. Drupa (pubescens) carnosa: nuce 

margine alterd acuto, altero obtuso, utrinque sul- 
eato. 
1, Vulgaris. Given under Prunus by Willd. 
2. Sibirica. Given under Prunus by Willd. 
5? Brigantiaca. Dauphiny. (Villars.) 


» PReyracyym. 


VI. Aronia. Cal. 5-dent. Pet. 5. Pomum—Bae- 
‘ea. (Antrum) 5-10-loc. loculis |-2-spermis. Sem. 


‘Persoon is of opinion, that the genera TeTRACERA, 
Menvzeria, Loasa, and Homarium, which we have 
given under Polyandria, should be referred to this 
c : 

The following plants might be expected to occur 
in this class; but they be ong to natural genera, the 


species of which. ought not, to be separated, and which 
Slitcaletbe icici 


Monocynia. 


Tetracera sarmentosa, tomentosa, aspera, dolio- 


Jj CLASS XIII. 
Mownoaynta. 


Sscr. I. Flowers Monopetalous. 


1054. Swartzia. Cal. A.-phyll. Pet. 1, laterale 
YOU. IV. PART ft. 
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1. Floridus. Carolina. Shrub. Class XI, 
2. Praccox. Japan. Shrub. Icosandria, 
* 3. Feraz. Carolina and Virginia, (Michauz.) \eanyeet 


NEW GENERA. 


cartilaginea (Frutices inermes. 
aut racemosi). E 
1. Chamcemespilus. (Mespilus Chamemespilus 
/ of Willd.) eae Ma 
2, Pyrifolia, (a Pyrus arbutifolia of Willd.) 
3 Arbutifolia. hog arbutifolia of Willd.) 
4. Botryapium. (Pyrus Botryapium of Willd. ) 
5. Rotundifolia. Mespilus amelanchien of Wil.) 
6. Ovalis. (Pyrus ovalis of Willd.) 
7. Cretica. (Pyrus Cretica of Willd.) 
VII. Cyponra.' Pomum tomentosum: loculis vis- 
cosis polyspermis. Cad. patens, serviatus. Pet. 5. 
1. Cydonia, Portugal, &e.-' ty 
2. Japonica. Japan. Shrub. 
VIII. Vavguetinis. Pet. 5. infra calycis divisuras 
~ _ inserta, persistentia. S/am. circiter 16, ibidem in- 
serta, persistentia. Ovar. superum sericeum. 
Styli 5. Stig. totidem capitata. Caps. ovata, apice 
in 5 loculamenta dehiscens loculis bivalvibus, disper- 
mis. Sem. ovata supra in alam membranaceam desi- 
nentia, hilo basilariaffixa. (Humboldt et Bonpland 
Pl. Aiquinoct. p. 140.) 
1. Corymbosa. Watm parts of Mexico near 
Actopa. 


Flor. corymbosi, ney 


Geners, 


PotyGyYNiA. 


1X. Datmarpa. Cal. 5-fid. Pet. 5. Bac. sicca. 
Styli 5-8, longi, decidui. — 
1. Repens. (Rubris Delivarda of Willd.) 
2. Geoides. (Rubris Geoides of wre) ii 
3. Fragarioides. -North America. (Michauz.) 


REMARKS ON THE CLASS ICOSANDRIA. 


carpus, stricta, calinea, obovata nitida, Mentzelia, 


Loasa. Cleome icosandra. 
TRIGYNIA. 
Homalium. 
TETRAGYNIA. 


Tetracera Euryandra, volubilis, levis, alnifolia. 
Po.iyGynia.- 


Phytolacca icosandra. 


POLYANDRIA. 
planum. Leg. 1-loc. bivalve. Sens. arillata. — 3 
1. Simplicifolia, Caribbee Islands, Shrub,  Polyandrin 
2. Grandiflora. Trinidad. Shrub. ae a 
3. Dodecandra. South America. Shrub. 


4, Triphylla, Guiana and Cayenne. Shrwd, 
24a 
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Class XTII. 5° Pinnata. Trinidad. Shrub. 
Polyandria, 6. Alata. . Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
Vv" 1006. Marceravia. Cor.1, pet. calyptriformis. Cal. 
6-phyll. imbricatus. Bac, multiloc. polysperma. 
1. Umbellata. Warm mts. of America. Shr. 
2. Coriacea. Cayenne. Shrub. 

1007. Terxstroemia. Cor. 1-pet. rotata, limbo 
campan. 5 seu 6-part. Cal. 5-part. Anth. apice 
crasse: Bac. exsucca bilocularis. © ; 

1. Meridionalis. Jamaica, N. Granada. Shrub. 
2. Elliptica. West Indies. Shrub. 
3. Punctata. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 

4 Japonica. Japan. Shrub. 
5. Dentata. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
*6. Globifera. Andes. Flor. Peruv. 

* 7, Quinguepartita. Andes. p: 79. 
See Persoon’s Synopsis, ii. p. 73. 


Secr. IT. Flowers with three Petals. 


1008. Trittx. Cor. 3-pet. Cal. 3-phyll. Bac. 5- 
loc. polysperma. 
I. Lutea. Carthagena. Shrub, 


Secr. III. Flowers with four Petals. 


1023. Mamaia. Cor, 4-pet. Cal. 2-phyll. Bac. 
maxima, 4-sperma. 
1. Americana. Tispaniola, Jamaica. Shrub. 
2. Humilis. Island of Mount Serrat. Shrub. 
t 1015. Paraver. Cor. 4-pet. Cal. 2-phyll. Caps. 
I-loc. sub stigmate persistente poris dehiscens. 
Hybridum. Engl. and S. of Europe, Ann. 
Argemone. Engl. and other pts.of Eur, Ann. 
. Alpinum. Switz. Austria, Pyrenees. Per. 
Nudicaule. Siberia. Bien. 
. Rhoeas. Europe. Ann, 
. Dubium. Europe. Ann, 
« Somniferum. Europe. Ann. 
. Cambricum. Cambray and Pyrenees, 
. Orientale. In the East. . Peren. 
*10. Obtusifolium. Barbary. (Desfont.) 
*11. Fugar. Persia. (Poir. Enc. 5.118.) 
. £1014. Cuetrponium. Cor. 4-pet. . Cal. 2-phyll. 
Siliqua 1-loc. linearis. 
‘ 1. Majus. Engl. and other pts,of Europe. Per. 
2. Japonicum, Japan. 
3. Glaucium, England, Switzerland, France, 
Italy, and Virginia. Per. 
4. Corniculatum:.. Germany and France. Ann. 
5. Hybridum. South of Europe. Ann. 
*6. Dephyllum. America. (Miéchaux.) 
See the new genus Giaucium. 
1027. SparRMANNIA, | Cal. Apepl Cor. 4-pet. re- 


Per. 


OND Ge we LOH 


flexa. Neet. plura torulosa, Caps. angulata 5-loc. 
echinata. 
1. Africana. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 


1010. Cappants. 
Stam. longa. 

1. Spinosa. 
. Ovata. 


Cal. 4-phyll. coriaceus. Pet. 4. 

Bae. corticosa 1-loc.. pedunculata. 

South of Europe and the East. 
2 Sicily, Spain, and N. of Africa. 
3. Aigyptia. Egypt. 4. Tomentosa. Senegal. 
5. Acuninata. East Indies. 
6. Zeylanica. Ceylon. 
7. Horrida. Coromandel. 
8. Erythrocarpos. 
India. 
0. Cape of Good Hope. 

Senegal. 


Guinea. 
9. Sepiaria, 

. Citrifolia. 
1. Corymbosa. 
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12. Mariana. Mariane Islands. 
13. Panduriformis. Mauritius. 
14. Baducca. East Indies. 
15. Torulosa. Jamaica. — 
16. Longifolia. Jamaica. stant 
17. Frondosa. Carthagena and Dominge. 
18, Ferruginea. Jamaica. j 
19. Grandis. Ceylon. 
20. Jamaicensis. Jamaica. 
21. Odoratissima. Caraccas. 
22. Verrucosa. Woods of Carthagena. 
23.. Amplissima. Hispaniola. = 
24. Cynophallophora. South America. 
25. Salizna. Santa Cruz. 
26. Pulcherrima, Carthagena, — 
27. Tenuisiliqua. Carthagena. 
28. Linearis. Carthagena, 
29. Breynia, Jamaica, towards the sea. 
80. Hastata. Carthagena. A 
* 31. Pyrifolia. East Indies. : 
So, Bot ioata East Todics. ¢ Lam Enc. 606. 
* 33. Linearis. Carthagena. (Jacq. Amer.) 
Sp. 1—30, 33. shrubby. 
$1011. Acrma. Cor. 4-pet. Cat. 4 phyll. “Bac. 1- 
loc. Sem. semiorbiculata. at Ob 
1. Spicata. Engl. Euro 
2: emosa. Florida, 
8. Japonica. Japan. 
1026. CALoPHYLEUM. 
coloratus, Drupa globosa. 
1. Inophyllum. Fadia. Shrub. eis 
2. Calaba. East and West Indies. Shrub. 
* 3. Acuminaium. Molucca Isles. Shrub. 
1025. Grias. Cor. 4-pet. Cal. 4-fid. Stig. ses- 
sile, cruciatum. nucleo octosulcato. 


1. Cauliflora. Jamaica. Shrub, 
Secr. 1V. Flowers with five Petals. 


1044. Srerseckra, or SinGANA. Cal. 3 seu 5- 
phyll. Cor. 3 seu 5-pet. Caps. corticosa non de- 


irginia, Canada. Per. 


hiscens leguminiformis polysperma. Sem. imbri- 
cata in pulpa nidulantia. 
1. Eateriflora. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 


1043. Loasa. Cor. 5-pet. Cal. 5-phyll. Caps. 
semiinfera, t-loc. semitrivalvis, polysperma. 
1. Hispida, or ambrosiefolia. Peru. Ann. 
2. Coxtorta. Peru. 
3. Acanthifolia. Chili. 
4. Grandiflora. Peru. 
i Metin ge PS Peru. men 
6. Nitida. Rocks at Lima. Ann. 
. Ranunculifolia. Peray. Andesnear Coxamarca. 
. Argemonoides. Near St Fe in South America. 


bet ARs pak 

* 10. Acerifolia. ilao. : 

“11. Silareftia. Chitic. | jy natoettrs An 
*192. Xanthitfolia. Peru. 24. - 1 13 3. Ps 
*13, Volubilis. — Chili. Aeont 

*14. Triphylla. Peru. 
For an account of Sp. 7, 8, see Humboldt et: — 


Bonpland, Plant. Aiquinoct. 


1042. Menrzexra. Cor. 5-pet. Cab.5-phyll. Caps. 


infera, cylindrica, polysperma. y 
1, Aspera. America. 
2. Hispida. Mexico. » Peren. 
1049. Vaures. Cale seu 4-phyll Pet. 4: seu 3- 
fida. Stig.4 seu 5-fidam. Caps. 2-loc. polysperma. 


, and America. Per. 


Cor. 4-pets Cal. 4-phyll. 


Fi arth es 


4, 


a 


 \» ‘Peravian Andes and the Antilles. 


"1. Stipularis,oreordifolia, New Granada, Shr. 
1050. Bonnetia. €al. 5-phyll. Cor, 5-pet. Caps. 
$-loc. 3-valv. pol i 
1. Palustris. "Capen and Guiana. . Shrub. 
1036. Leexotts. Cal. 5-fid. Cor. 5-pet. recepta- 
culo inserta lacera. Caps, 3-loc. 
1. Elliptica. Jamaica. _ Shrub. 
2. Cassipourea. Guiana. Shrub. 


1046. Freziera, (or Enorgum of Persoon.) . Cal. 
yll. Cor, 5-pet. Styl. 3-fidus. Bac. exsucca 


8 94 
8-loc. polysperma. 
1. Theawoides. Jamaica, Shrub. 
2. Undulata. West Indies... Shrub. 
* 3. Retieulata. Near Almaguer in the Peruvian 
Andes. 
*4, Canescens. In the Peruvian Andes, between 
Quite and Ybarra. 
5. sophylla, Cold parts of the Peruvian 
Andes, near Popayan. 
*6. Sericea. Cold parts of the province of Pasto, 
_.. _ between Quito and Popayan. 
*7. Nervosa. Cold parts of the province of 
Pasto. Shrub. 
All the species of Freziera are natives of the 
The five last 
species have been newly discovered by Humboldt 


and Bonpland. 
1034, Mariwa. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 5-pet. Stig. 
simplex. Caps. 4-loc. polysperma, 


1, Racemosa. Montserrat. Shrub. 
$1048. Cisrus. Cor. 5-pet. Cal, 5-phyll. foliolis 2 
minoribus. Caps. 
‘1. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. 
2. Villosus. Italy, Spain, and North Africa. 
$. Populjfolius. Portugal and Spain. 
4. Laurifolius. | Spain. 
5. Vaginatus. Teneriffe. 
6. Ledon. South of France. _ 
7. Ladaniferus. Spain and Portugal. 
8. Monspeliensis, France and Valentia. © 
9. Lazus. Spain and Portugal. 
410. Salvifolius. Italy, Sicily, Switz. France. 
11. Heterophyllus. About Algiers. 
12. Incanus. Spain and south of France. 
» 13. Cretécus. Candia and Syria, 


14. Parvi, . Candia. 
15. Jikto Spain: 16, Sericeus. Spain. 
“17. Hybridus. Spain, 18. Crispus. Portugal. 
19. Formosus. Portugal. 
20. Halimifolius. Portugal and Spain. 
21, Elongatus. Spain, 22, Libanotus. Spain. 
23. Umbellatus. France and Spain. 
24. Levipes. Montpellier. 
125. Galycinus, South of Europe. 
26. Fumana, France, Sweden, Switzerland. 
27. Canus. Spain aid France, 
28. Scabrosus, Italy and Portugal. 
29. Cinereus. Spain. 30. Ocymoides, Spain. 
31. Stalicus. Italy. 
82. Marifolius. England, France, Spain, &c. 
33. Origanifolius. Spain. 34. Mollis, Spain. 
85. Dichotomus, Spain, 
86. Anglicus, England, 
37. Vinealis. Germany and Switzerland, 
38, Oclandicus, France, Switzerland, Austria. 
£9. Aliernifolius. Brasil. 
Sp. 1—39. shrubby. 
40, Globularifolius, Portugal. Peren, 
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41. Tuberaria, Provence, Spain, Pisa. Peren. Clam mie 
42. Plantagineus, Candia andnorth of Afr. Ann, Polyandria. 


e 
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43. Serratus. Spain, Ann. 

44. Guttatus. England, France, and Italy. Ann. 
45. Canadensis, Canada. Peren, 

46. Punctatus, Ann. 

47, Ledifolius. England and Montpellier. Ann. 
48. Salicifolius. Portisgel and Spain, Ann. 
49. Sean Egypt. Ann. 

50. zacus. pt. Ann, 

51. sei Shae. on dry hills. 


52. Lippii. Egypt. 53, Sessiliflorus. Africa. 
54, Ellipticus. Algiers. 55. Surrejanus. Eng). 
56. Polyanthos. Afr. 57. Glaucus. Spain. 


58. Nummularius. Montpellier, Spain, Africa. 
59. Canariensis. The Canaries. 
60. Serpillifolius. South of Europe. 


61. Violaceus. Spain. 62. Linearis. Spain. 
63. Levis. Hills of Spain, 

64. Strictus. Spain. 

65. Glutinosus. South of Europe. 

66. Thymifolius, Spain. 67. Pilosus.. France. 


68. Lavandulifolius. Spain, France, Tunis, Syria. 
69. Racemosus. Spain. : 
70. Ciliatus. Sandy parts north of Africa. © 
71. Angustifolius. 72. Helianthemum. Engl. &c. 
73. Mutabilis. 74, Feetidus. 
75. Croceus. Spain. 76. Hirtus. Spain, Africa. 
77. Apenninus. On the Appenines. 
78. Polifolius. England. 
79. Arabicus. Arabia. 

Sp. 51—79. shrubby. 

* 80. Longifolius. Spain. 

*81. Complicatus. In the East. 

* 82. Purpureus. 

Under this genus Persoon comprehends only Sp. 
1—16, 18, 19, 80—82. The rest are given un- 
der the new genus HeniaNTHEMUM. 

1038. Lemnescra. Cal. 5-dent. Cor. 5-pet. Nect. 
cyathiforme staminiferum. Caps? 5-loc, loculis 1- 
spermis. 

1. Floribunda. Guiana. Shrub. 

1037. Myropenprum, or Humintia. 
Cor. 5-pet. Stig. 5-lobum. 
culis 1-spermis. 

1. Amplezicaule. 


} See Lamarck, 
Encyce. ii. p. 
16. 


Cal. 5-dent. 
Pericarp. 5:loc. lo- 


Cayenne and Guiana. Shrub. 
1052, Corcnorus. Cor. 5-pet. Cal. 5-phyll. deci- 
duus. Caps. plurivalvis, loculamentosa. 
1. Olitorius. Asia, Africa,and America Anne 
. Trilocularis. Arabia. Ann. 
Tridens. India. Ann. 
Aistuans, Warm parts of America. 
» Acutangulus. East Indies... Shrub. 
. Fascicularis. East Indies. Shrub. 
Capsularis. India. Shrub. 
Scandens. Japan. Ann, 
. Serratus. Japan. 
10. Hirsutus, South America... Shrub, 
11. Japonicus, Japan. Shrub, 
12, Flexuosus, Japan. 
18. Hirtus. South America, 
14. Siliquosus. South America, Peren. 
1018. Sarracenta. Cor. 5-pet. Cal, duplex, 3 ct 
5-phyll. Caps. 5-loc. Styl. stigmate clypeatus. 
1. Flava. North America. . Peren, 
2. Minor, Wet parts of Carolina. Peren. 
3. Rubra, Wet parts of Carolina, Peren, 
4, Purpurea. —— America. Peren. 
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€lass XII. *5? Variolaris. FromCarolinato Florida.) Mich. 
Polyandria, — * > Psittacina. Georgia to Florida, § i.p.310. 
4 $1028, Tirta. Cor. 5-pet. Cal. 5-part. Caps. 


coriacea globosa, 5-loc. 5 valv. basi dehiscens, 1- 
sperma, 
1. Europea. Engl.andotherpts. of Kurope. Shr. 
2. Americana. Virginia and Canada. Shrub, 
8. Pubescens. Carolina. — Shrud. 
4. Alba. Hungary. Shrub. 
* 5, Canadensis. Mts. of CanadaandCarol.} Mich. 


* 6, Laziflora, Coasts of Carol. and Virgin. § 1.306. 
1022. AusiteTia, or Aprrpa of Persoon. Cal. 5- 


phyll. - Cor, 5-pet.. Caps. echinata multiloc. 
1. Tibourbou. Hillsof Guianaand Cayenne. Shr. 
2. Petoumo. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
3. Aspera. Cayenne. Shrub. 
4, Levis, Cayenne. Shrub. 
1024, Ocuwna. Cor. 5-pet. Cal. 5-phyll. Bacco 
l-sperme, receptaculo subrotundo magno affixe. 
1. Squarrosa, India and Africa. Shrub. 
2. Parvifolia. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
1089. Ascrum. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 5-pet. Bac. 4- 
loc: loculis dispermis. 
1. Violaceum. Guianaand Trinidad. Shrub. 
1031. Grewia. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 5-pet. Nect. 
squame 5. pope 4-loba 4-loc. Nuce. 1-2-sperma. 
1. Occidentalis. . Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
2. Populifolia.. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
3. Orientalis. Yast Indies. Shrub. 
4. Mallococea. Island of 'longataboo.  Shrud. 
5. Levigata. East Indies. Shrub. 
6. Glandulosa. Mauritius. Shrub. . 
East Indies. Shrub. 
Shrub. 


7. Hirsuta. 
8, Excelsa., Arabia Felix. 

9. Asiatica: Surat. Shrub. 
10. Teliefolia. East Indies. Shrub. 

11, Velutina. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 

. Apetala. Java. 

. Multifora. Philippine Isles. 

. Guazumefolia. Java. * 15. Tomentosa. Java. 
. Celtidifolia, Java. *17. Verrucosa. Sava. 
. Microcos. (Microcos paniculata of Willd. ) 
. Bicolor... Senegal. 

» Cuneifolia. Madagascar. 

. Nitida., China. * 22. Oralifolia. Coromandel. 


* 93, Pilosa. India. 

*924. Flavescens. East Indies. 

#25. Mollis. Senegal and Oware. 

* 96. Acuminata. » Java. . 

* 97, Carpinifulia,. Guinea and Oware. 
%98, Megalocarpa.. Oware. 

* 99. Obliqua. East Indies. Shrub. 


. Rotundifolia. Coromandel. * 31. Arbutifolia, 
See Jussieu, Mem. Sur le Grewia in Annaldu Mus, 
Fasc. xx. p. 93. 
1017.. Munvinasa, Cor. 5-pet. 
5-loc. 1-polysperma. 
1. Calabura.. Hills of Jamaica. Shrub. 
1035. Exmocarpus. Cor. 5-pet. lacera. -Anth. 
apice 2-valvi. Cal. 5-phyll. Drupa nucleo crispo. 
1. Serratus, India, Shrub. 
2. Dentatus. New Zealand. Shrub. 
3. Dicera. New Zealand. Shrib. 
4. Intesrifolius.. Mauritius. Shrub. 
5. Copalliferus. Ceylon. “Shrub. 
* 6. Monocerus. Isle of Luzon. (Cavan. 
1033. Microcos. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor, 5-pet. Nect. 
0. Drupa nuce 3-loc. 


Cal. 5-part. Bac. 


*. | 
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‘1. Paniculata, East Indies. “Shrub, © a 
This plant is given by Person under Grewra. Pol 
pg MABE 3 y Whe : 
Scr. V. Flowers with six Petals. 
1016. Arcemone. Cor. 6-pet. ‘Cal. $-phyll. Caps. 
semivalvis, POR: © “eM Ye 
1. Mexicana. \ Mexico; Jamaica, Caribbees. 
2. Armeniaca. Armeiia. Ann, 
8. Pyrenaica. Pyrenees: (s 
1045. Locersrrormia. Cor. 6-pet. Cul. 6-fid. 


campan. Stam. multa: horum 6 exteriora crassiora. 
Caps. 4sew 6-loc.polysperma. n: 


1. Indica. China, Cochinchina, and Japan. Shr. 

2. Regine. Woods of Calcutta and Java. Shr. 

3. Hirsuta. Malabar. Shrub. 7, 

4, Munchhausia, or Speciosa. China. Shrub. 

5. Parviflora.. Mountains of India. Shrub. 
1041. Atancium. Cal. 6seu 10-dent, superus.-Cor. 

6 seu 10-pet. Bac. corticosa 2-3-sperma, P 
1. Decapetalum. Yast Indies. Shrub. 


2. Hexapetalum. East Indies. Shrub. 
1047. Tuga. Cor. 6 seu 9-pet. Cal. 5 seu 6-phyll. 
Caps. $-cocca. ; vy heb 
1. Bohea. China. Shrub. 
2. Viridis. China. Shrub. 


According to Lettsom, these species are only varie- 
ties. Nat. Hist. of the Tea reed Phin 1772: 

1040. Lecyruts, Cor, 6-pet. Cal. 6-phyll. ect. 
lingulatum, staminiferum. ‘Pericarp. circumscis- 
sum, polyspermum. as 

Ollaria, Brasil and Cumana. Shrub. — 

Minor. Woods of Carthagena. Shrub. ; 

Grandiflora. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 

Amara, Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 

Zabucajo. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 

. Idatimon, Cayenne: Shrub. > 

. Parviflora.. Banks of rivers.. Guiana. Shr. 


. Bracteata. Cayenne. Shrub. a3 
Madagascar. (Ene. Bot.) 


PONIAAP Swe 


. Lanceolata. 


Secr. VI. Flowers with eight Petals. 
1012. Sancurnanta. Cor. 8-pet. Cal, 2-phyll. 
Siliqua ovata, 1-loc. ' 
1, Canadensis. North America. Peren. 


Secr. VII. Flowers with nine Petals. — 
1013. Poporpnyiium. Cor. 9-pet. Cal, 3-phyll- 


Bae. 1-loc. coronata stigmate. 
1. Peltatum, North America. | Peren.. 
2. Diphyllum. Virginia. Peren. 


Socy VER? Rlowern with Peas 


1020. Brxa. Cor. 10. pet. Cal. 5-dent. Caps. 
hispida, bivalvis, 


1. Orellana. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 


Secr. IX. Flowers with many Petals. 


$ 1019. Nymewaa, Cor. polypet. Cal. 4 seu 5- 
phyll. Bac, multiloc. loculis polyspermis. — 


4 a age 
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“4, Lutea. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per. 
ee 
$. Alba. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per. 
5, Stelaia ay labar i : 1 P 

. alabar in water aces. er, 
oR Eke "India, Egypt, and Hungary. Per. 
~~", Pubescens. East Indies. Peren. 
* 8, Sagiltata. Carolina. (Walter.) 
*9. Cerulea. Egypt. (Andrews.) 
* 10? Microphylla, Canada. ( Michaux.) 


_- Seer. X. Flowers without Petals, 


1051. Procxia. Cal. $-phyll. preter foliola 2 ba- 

seos, Cor. 0. Bac, 5-angularis, polysperma. 

1, Crucis, Santa Cruz. Shrud. 

2. Serrata. Montserrat. Shrub. 

8. Theeformis. Bourbon. Shrub. 

4. Integrifolia. Mauritius. Shrub. 
* 5. Ovata. Isle of France. Poiret, En- 
* 6? Laciniata, Isle of Bourbon.+ cyc. v. p. 
*7. Lobata. Hoes ; 

1082. Mxnua. Cal, 4-fid. tubo nectarifero. Cor. 0. 
Stig. sessile. 2. 

-1. Unijlora. Arabia Felix. 
__ 2, Racemosa. Arabia Felix. Shrub. - 

1009. Lunia. Cal. 4-7-part. Cor. 0. - Styl. 3-4« 
fid. Bao, sicca 1-loe. polysperma. 

A, Helerophylla, Mauritius. Shrub. 
2. Myrtifola.. Bourbon. Shrub. 
3, Sessiliflora. Mauritius. Shrub. 

1021. Suoanea. Cor. 0. Cal. 1-phyll. 5-9-fid. 
Anth, filamentis infra zpicem adnate. Caps. echi- 
nata 3-6-loc. 3-6-valy. Sem. 2-arillo baccato. 

1. Dentata. South America. Shrub. - 
_2. Massoni. Caribbees. Shrub. 

- 8. Sinemariensis. Caribbees and Woods of 
4, Guiana, Shrub. 

100.) YANIA, or (Parrista of Persoon). Cal. 
5-phyll. persistens, coloratus. Cor. 0. Stig. 4. 

‘ac. suberosa 1-loc. polysperma. 

1. Speciosa or Pyrifera. Trinidad. Shirud. 

1029. Lwtia. Cor, 5-pet, seu. 0. Cal. 5-phyll. 
Fruct, 1-loc. 3-gonus. Sem. arillo pulposo. - 

1. Apetala. America. Shrub, 
2. Guidonia. Jamaica. Shrub. 
3. Thamnia. Jamaica. Shrub. 
4. Completa. America. Shrub. 

1053. SeGuierta. Cal.5-phyll. Cor. 0. Caps. 1- 

sperma : ala magna terminata, alulisque lateralibus, 
1, Americana. South America. Shrub. 


Onver Il. Dioynta. 


1057. Forurremta. Cal. truncatus, integerrimus. 
Cor..0. Germ. bifidum, Caps. 2-loc. “Sem. so- 
litaria, ossea, 

1. Alnifolia, Carolina. Shrub. 

1056. Curaretta. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet. 4. Styli 2. 
i 2. part, locul. dispermis. 

- Americana. South America. Shrub, 

1055. Paonta. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet.5. Styli 0. Caps. 

polysperme. ib Kin 
1. Officinalis. Mount Ida and Switzerland. Shr. 
“2. Corallina, South of Europe and Siberia, Per. 


3. Albiflora. Siberia. Peren. 


orth America and Siberia. Per. 


4. Humilis. Spain. Peren. 
5. Anomala, Siberia. Peren. 
6. Hybrida. Peren. 
7. Fenuifolia. The Ukraine and Siberia, Peren. 
1058. Tricnocarpus. Cdl. 4 seu 5-part. Cor. 0. 
Styl. 2-bitidi. Caps. setosa 1-loc. 4-valv. :poly- 
sperma, : 
I, Laurifolia. Woods of Guiana, Shrub. 
1059. Lacts. Cal. 0. Cor. 0. Styli 2. Caps. 1- 
loc, bivalvis polysperma. : 


1. Fluviatilis. Woods of Guiana. Peren. 
Onper UI. Tricynia. 
$ 1061..Dexpuintum. Cal. 0. Pet. 5. Nect. bifi- 


dum, postice cornutum. Silique 3 seu 1. 
1. Consolida. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Ann. 


2. Ajacis. Switzerland. Anns 
8. Aconiti. Dardanelles. Ann. 
4. Ambiguum. Barbary. Ann. 


5. Peregrinum. Italy, Sicily, Malta, Palestine. Av. 


6. Grandiflorum, Siberia. Peren. : 
7. Intérniedium. _Mouritains of Siberia. Peren. 
8, Elatum. Siberia and Switzerland. Peren: 
9. Hybridum, or hirsutum. Siberia. Peren. 
10, Exaltatum. North America. Peren. 
11. Urceolatum. 12. Puniceum. Siberia. | Per. 
13. Staphisagria. Istria, Dalinatia, France, Italy, 
and Candia. Bien. 
14, Pentagynum. Algiers and Portugal. Anz 
*15. Azureum. Georgia. 
*16. Tridactylum. Mts. of Virgin. Carol. 
*17, Tricorne. High mts. of Carolina. 
*18. Fissum. Hungary. (Pt. Hung.) 
1062. Aconitum. Cal. 0. Pet. 5, supremo fornicato. 
Nect. 2, pedunculata, recurva. Séliquee 3 seu 5. 
1. Lycoctonum. France, Switz, Austria. Peren, 
2. Japonicum. Japan. Peren. 
3. Pyrenaicum, Siberia, Tartary, Pyrenees. Per. 
4, Ochroleucum. Siberia at Caucasus. Peren. 
5. Anthora. Pyrenees, Switzerland, &c. Per. 
6. Album. In the East. Peren. 
7. Septentrionale. Norway, Sweden, Russia. Per. 
8. Napellus. Switzerland, Sweden, Siberia. Per, 
“9. Neomontanum. Carinthia and Carniola. Peren. 
10. Tauricum. ‘Hungary. Peren. 
11. Volubile. Siberia. “Peren: 
12. Cernuum. Germany. Peren. 
13. Variegatum. Italy and Bohemia. 
14. Cammarum, Styria. Peren. 
15. Uncinatum. At Philadelphia. Peren, 
*16. Barbatum. Siberia. (Herb. of Jussieu.) 
1060. Homauium. Cal. 6-7-part. Cor.6-7-pet. Stam. 
21 per tria aggregata. Caps.uniloc. polysperma. 
1. Racemosum. Martinique and Jamaica. Shr. 
2. Racoubea. Woods of Guiana. . Shrub. 
*3. Incanum. Peru. (Fl. Per. i. 133.) 
Sp. 3. is given by Persoon under the subgenus 
“PINEDA. a 


p: 317. 


Peren, 


Orper lV. TerraGcynia. 


1063. Winters. Cal. 3-lobus. Pet. 6 seu 12, Germ. 
clavata. Styl. 0. Bac. & seu 8-obovate. 
1. Aromatica. Straits of Magellan. Shrud. 
2. Granadensis. New Granada. (See Humboldt, 
Pl. Equinoct.) Shrub. 
3, Aaillaris. Woody parts New Zealand. Shrub. 
I 7 


Mich. i. . 


all 
© 
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Class XII. 1067, Crmicrruea. Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. nectariis 4, 
Polyandrié. urceolatis. Caps, 4. Sem. squamosa, 
: 1. Fetida, Siberia, (sometimes 6 Pist.) Peren. 


* 92. Palinata. Carolina, (above 12 Pist.) (Mich.) 

1066. Wauteomia. Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. 4-pet. Fruct. 
oblongus. Styli. persistentes. 

. A Indtca. Sava. Shrub. 

1064, Terracera.. Cal. 5 seu 6-phyll. Cor. 4 seu 
5-pet. Fil. superne dilatata utrinque antherifera, 
Caps. 4 latere dehiscentes. Sem. basi arillatum. 

. Sarmentosa._ Ceylon. Shrub, 

. Tomentosa. Wds. of Guiana and Cayenne. Shr. 

- Aspera. Woods of Guiana and Cayenne. Shr. 

. Doliocarpus. Surinam. Shrub. 

. Stricta. Surinam. Shrub. 

. Calinea. Woods of Guiana, Shrub. 

. Obvata, Guiana at the R. Sinemari. 

. Nitida. Trinidad. Shrub. 

. Euryandra. New Caledonia. 

10. Volubilis. South America. 


Shrub. 


OCerIanrFPonre 


Shrub. 
Shrub. 


11. Levis. East Indies. Shrub. 
12. Alnifolia. Guinea. Shrub. 


1065. Canyocar. Cal. 5-part. Pet. 5. Styli sz- 
pius 4. Drupa nucleis 4 sulcis reticulatis. 
1. Nuciferum. Berbice and Essequibo. Shrub. 
2. Butyrosum. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
3. Tomentosum. Woods of Guiana, Shrub. 


* 4. Glabra, Cayenne and Guiana. Shr.) Aublet, 
*5. Villosa. Cayenne and Guiana, Shr. § Guian. 
Orver V. Pentacynta. . 


$1068. Aguitecia. Cal. 0, Pet. 5. Nect. 5, cor- 
niculata, inter petala, Caps. 5, distinctz. 
1. Viscosa. Montpellier. Peren. 
2. Vulgaris. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Peren. 
8. Alpina. Switzerland, Bien. 
4. Canadensis, Virginia and Canada. Peren. 
5. Viridiflora. . Siberia. Peren. ~ 
* 6. Bicolor. Siberia. (H. Kew. ii, 247.) 
1069. Nigetia. Cal. 0. Pet, 5. Nect. 5. $-fida, in- 
tra corollam. Caps. 5, convex. 
1. Damascena, South of Europe... Ann. 
2. Sativa. Germany, E ypt, Candia. Ann. 
3. Arvensis. Germany, France, and Italy. Ann. 
4. Hispanica. Spain and Montpellier. Ann. 
5. Orientalis, About Aleppo. Ann. 
1070. Reaumuria, Cal. 5-phyll. Pet, 5. Caps. 5- 
loc. 5-valv. polysperma. Sem, anata. 
1. Vermiculata, Egypt, Syria, Sicily. Ann. 
2, Hypericoides. Deserts of Syria. Peren. 


PoLyeynia. 


1091. Hyprastis. Cal.0. Pet. 3. Nect.0. Bac. 
composita acinis 1-spermis, 

1. Canadensis, et parts of Canada, Peren. 
1082. Avracene. Cal.0. Cor. duplex, petalis nu- 
merosis, exterioribus majoribus, Sem. caudata. 

1, Alpina, Tunis, Austria, and Siberia, Shrub. 

2. Ochotensis. Siberia. Shrub. 

3. Japonica. Japan. Peren. Shrub. 

4. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. Per. Shr. 

5. Tenuifolia. Cape of Good Vine 

6. Zeylanica, 
* 7, Austriaca. 


Shrub. 
( Andrews.) 


Ceylon, 
Austria, 
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Persoon includes in. this 


enus Sp. 1, 2,.6 of Cla 
Cuematis, and Sp. 1 and 6 under the subgenus ¥l 
Viorna, a 


$1083. Cuzmatis. Cal. 0. Pet. 4 rarius 5. Sem. — 


caudata. 1% isd 
1. Cirrhosa, Spain and Barbary. Shrub, 
9. Florida, Japan. Shrub. 4 
3. Viticella. Italy and Spain. Shrub. — 
4. Viorna. Virginia and Coralia: Shrub. 
§. Crispa.. Carolina. Shrub. f 


6. Calycina. Minorca. Shrub. - 
7. Orientalis. Inthe East. Shrub. — 
8. Glauca. Siberia and in the East. Shrub. 
9. Hexapetala, New Zealand. Shrub. ~ 
10. Triflora. Bourbon. Shrub. 
11. Virginiana. North America. Shrub, 
12. Japonica. Japan. Shrub. 1 
13. Irifoliata. Japan. Shrub. wry 
14. Dioica. “Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
15. Indivisa. New Zealand. Shrub. 
16. Paniculata. Japan. Shrub. 
17. Vitalba, Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Shrub. 
18. Chinensis. China. Shrub. : 
19, Flammula. Montpellier. Peren. Shrub. 
20. Maritima. At the Adriatic Sea, Venice, and 
Montpellier, Peren. Shrub. © 
21. Angustifolia. Siberia and Austria. Peren. 
22. Erecta. Austria, Tartary, Montpellier, and 
Switzerland. Peren. ’ 
23. Ochroleuca. North America. Peren.  ~ 
24. Integrifolia. Hun and Tartary. Peren, 
® 25. Reticulata, Georgia. (Michaux) 
* 26. Campaniflora. Beira in Portugal. (Brotero.) 
* 27. Mauritiana. Bourbon. (Lamarck.) — 
* 98, Balearica. Minorca. (Herb. of argim 
* 929. Guadeloupe. Guadaloupe. (Herb. of -) 
* 30, Daurica. Siberia. (Herb. of Juss.) —— 
$1084, Tuauicrrum. * Cal. 0. Pet. 4 seu 5. Sem 
ecaudata. : 
1, Alpinum. Mts. Scotland, Wales, Lapland. Per. 
2. Fectidum. Montpellier, Switzerland, Peren. 
3. Tuberosum. Spain and the Pyrenees. Peren. 
4. Cornuti. Canada. Peren. : 
5. Dioicum. Canada. Peren. 
6. Elatum. Hungary. Peren. 
7. Majus. England and Austria. Peren. 
8. Medium. Hills in Hungary. Peren. 
9. Minus. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Peren. 
10. Rugesum. North America. Peren. 
11. Sibericum. Siberia and Armenia, Peren. 
12. Squarrosum. Siberia. Peren. : 
13. Purpurascens. Canada. Peren. 
14. Angustifolium. Germany. Peren. 
15. Flavum. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Peren. 
16. Nigricans. Austria, Peren, ) 
17. Simplex, Sweden, Denmark, France. Per. 
18. Luctdum. About Parisand in Spains Peren. 
19. Aquilegifolium. Denm. Switz. Austria. Per. 
20. Contortum. Siberia. Peren. ae 
21. Petaloideum. Dauria. Peren. 
22. Styloideum, Siberia. Peren. 
23. Japonicum. Japan. Peren, ‘ 
*24, Levigatum. Mts. of Pennsyl. and Car.( Mich.) 
* 25. Galeoides. Near Strasburg and Basle, 
* 26, Angulatum. (ane? ep 
“27, Speciosum. Spain and south of France. 
1088. Isopyrum. Cal. 0. Pet. 5. Nect. 3-fida, tubu- 
lata, Caps, recurve, polysperme, yf 
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1, Fumarioides. Woody parts of Siberia. 1. Muricata. Jamaica. Shrub. Class XIII. 
2. Thalictroides. The Alpe: Ann. 2, Frutescens. Guiana and Brasil. Shrub, —‘Polyandria. 
8. Aquilegioides. Switzerland and Italy. Peren. ( 3. Glabra. Jamaica and Barbadoes. Shrub. Se 
$1089. Heuresorvs. Cal. 0. Pel. 5 seu plura. *4, Undulata. “Equinoctial Africa. ( Beauyois, 
Neet. bilabiata, tubulata. Caps. polysperme, erec- Fl. D’ Orvares. 
_tiuscule. 1080. Unona. Cal. $-phyll. Pet. 6. Bacc, 2-vel. 
1, Hyomalis, Lombardy, Switz. Italy, Aus. Per. 8-sperme articulato-moniliformes. 
2. Ranunculinus. Cappadocia. Peren. 1. Discreta, Surinam. Shrub. 
8. Niger. Austria and the Appenines. Peren. 2. Tomentosa. Cochinchina. Shrub. 
4. Viridis. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Peren. $. Discolor. East Indies. Shrub. 
5. Orientalis. In the Easth Peren. 4. Concolor. Woods.of Guiana. Shrub. 
_ 6. Feetidus. Engl. Germ, Switz. France. Per. 1077. Uvaria, Cal. 3-phyll. Pet. 6, Bac. nume- 
7, Lividus. Peren, rosx, pendule, 4-sperme. ; 
8. Trifolius. Canada and in Siberia. Peren. 1. Zeylanica. India. Shrub. 
* 9, Purpurascens. Wungary. (Pl. Hung.) 2. Lanceolata. Jamaica. Shrub. 
Lamarck unites this with the preceding genus. 8. Cerasoides. East Indies. Shrub. 
$1090. Catrua. Cal.0. Pet.5. Nect. 0. Caps plu- 4. Suberosa. East Indies. Shrub. 
res, polyspermz. 5. Tomentosa. East Indies. Shrub, 
1, Palustris. Britain, and other parts of Eu- 6. Odorata. Java and China. Shrub. 
rope, Asia,and America. Peren. 7. Monosperma, Woods in theinterior of Guiana. 
2. Natans. Siberia. Peren. Shrub. 
* 3. Sagittata. Falkland Isles. _( Cavan.) 8. Lutea. East Indices. Shrub. 
* 42 y | weeRe St.of Magell. ( Herb. of Jus.) 9. Ligularis. Amboyna. Shrub. 
$1081. Anemone. Cal. 0. Pet. 6-9, Sem. plura. 10. Longifolia. East Indies. Shrub. 
1. Hepatica, Stony parts of Europe. Peren. 11, Japonica. Japan. Shrub. 
2. Patens, Siberia about Tobolsk. Peren: * 12? Cananga. Woods of Guiana. (Lam.) 
3. Cernua. Japan near Jedo. Peren. 1078. Axnosxa. Cal. 3-phyll. Pet. 6. Bac. poly- . 
4, Vernalis. Sweden, Switz.Germany. Peren, sperma, subrotunda, cortice squamato. 


5. Halleri.. Savoy and Dauphiny. Peren. 
6. Pulsatilla, Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
7. Pratensis. Denmark and Germany. Peren. ; 
|» 8. Alpina. Styria, Switzerland, Austria. Peren. 
9. Apiifolia. Switz. Dauphiny, Savoy, Peren. 
10. Coitnria. In the East, Constaitinople. Per. 
(11. Hortensis. Italy and Switzerland. Peren, 
12. Palmata. Portugal and Algiers. Peren. . Hexapetala.. China and East Indies, Shrub... 
13. Sibirica. Siberia. Peren. } . Palustris. America. Shrub. . 
14, Baldensis. France and Germany. Peren. 10. Glabra. Carolina. Shrub. 
15. ae Germany, Switzerland, &c.. Per. 11. Triloba. Carolina. Shrub. 
irginiana 


. Muricata. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
. Tripetala. Peru. Shrub. . 

. Squamosa. South America. Shrub. 

. Paludosa. Meadows of Guiana. Shrud. 

. Reticulata. , South America. Shrub. 

. Longifolia, Guiana. Shrub. 

. Punctata. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
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16. . Virginia. Peren. 12. Asiatica, Ceylon. Shrub. 
17. Decapetala. Brasil. Peren. ‘ 13. Ambotay.. Woods of Guiana. Shrub... 
18. Triternate. Brasil. _ Peren. 14. Africana. America. Shrub. 
19. Pensylvanica or Aconitifolia. Canada. Per. 15. Pygmea. . Florida. _ Shrub. _ 
20. Dichotoma. Canadaand Siberia. Peren.. 16. Obovata.; Florida. Shrub. 
21..Trifolia. France and Carniola. Peren. 17. Grandiflora. Madagascar and Bourbon. Shr. 
22. Quinquefolia. Virginiaand Canada. Peren. 18. Amplexicaulis. Madagascar, Mauritius. Shr. - 
23. Nemorosa. Europe. Péren._ * 19. Senegalensis. Senegal. (Herb. of Juss.) 
24. Apennina. Appenines, Rome,England. Per. 1073, Lirropenprov. Cal. 3-phyll. Pet.9. Samare 
25: ca. Siberia. Peren. imbricate in strobilum, 
26. Ranunculoides. North ef Europe. _ Peren. 1. Tulipifera. North America. _ Shrub. 
27. Narcissiflora. . France, Switzerland, Austria, . 2. Coco. Cochinchina and China. Shrub. 
Silesia. Peren. 8. Figo. China. . Shrub. 
28, Umbellata. Cappadocia. Peren. 4. Liliifera. Mts. of Amboyna. Shrub. . 
29. Thalictroides. Virginia and Canada, Peren.. 1074. MacNouta. Cal. 3-phyll. Pet, 9. Caps. 2: 
* 30. Trilobata. East of Siberia. ) valy. imbricate: Sem. baccata, pendula. 
* 31. Cuneifolia. Hudson’s Bay. (Juss. Ann. du - 1. Grandiflora. _Florida.and Carolina. _ Shrub. 
* 39. Alba. ° Siberia. Mus. p. 248. 2. Plumieri. St: Lucia, Martinique. _ Shrub. 
* 33. Fumariefolia. Monte Video. 8. Glauca, Virginia and Pennsylvania. Shrub. 
1076. Micue.ta. Cal. 3-phyll. Pet: 15.. Bac. multe, 4. Obovata. Japan and China. Shrud. 
4-sperme. 5. Tomentosa. Japan. Shrub. 
1, Champaca ox Suaveolens. India. Shrub. 6. Acuminata, Pennsylvania. Shrub, 
_. 2. Teiampaca, or sericea. India... Shrub. 7. Tripetala. Carolina and Virginia. “Shrub. 
t 1087. Trotuivs. Cal.0, Pet. circiter 14. Caps. 8. Auriculata, Carolina and Georgia. Shrub. 
plurime, ovate, polysperme. * 9. Cordata. Upper Carolina, Georgia. (Persoon.) 
1, Europeus. Mts.of Sweden, Germany. Per, — * 10. Macrophylla. Atthe R. Tenassee. ( Mich, 327.} 
2. Asiaticus. Siberia. Peren. *11. Fuscata. China. 1 Andrews’ “Rep. t. 226, 


‘1079. Xvuortra. Cal. 3-phyll. Pet. 6. Caps. sub- *12.-Pumila, China. § 229, 
l-sperme 4-gonz bivalves. Sem, arillata. 1075. Ne.umsium (or Netumeo) Cal, 4séu 5- 
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phyll. Cor. polypetala.. Nuces 1-sperme recep- 
taculo truncato immerse. 
i Speciosum,orIndicum. China, India, Persia. Per. 
2. Luteum. Virginia, Carolina, Florida, Peren. 


8. Pentapetalum. Carolina. Peren, 
4. Reniforme. Carolina. Peren. 


1071. Dmrenta. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet. 5. Caps. poly- 
sperme, connate, pulpa replete. 
1. Scandens. New Holland. Shrub. 


2. Integra. Ceylon. Shrub, vie 
3. Speciosa. Malabar and Java. Shrub. 

4. Elliptica. Amboyua, Celebes. Shrub. 
5. Serrata.  Javaand Celebes. Shrub. 

6. Pentagyna. , Coromandel. Shrub, 

7. Retusa.. Woods of ‘Ceylon. Shrub. 

8. Dentata. Ceylon. Shrub. 


* 9, Volubilis. New Holland. aes 126.) 
¢ 1086. Rasuncuius. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet. 5, intra 
ater poro mellifero. Sem. nuda. 

. Flammutia, England, and other parts of Eu- 
rope. Peren. 
. Repians.. Sweden, Russia, Switz. Peren. 
. Lingua. Britain, and other parts of Europe. 
Peren. ; 
. Nodiflorus.. About Paris, and in Sicily. Per. 
Gramineus. England and France. Peren. 
. Pyrenzus. Pyrenees, Switz. Dauphiny. Per. 
Parnassifolius, Mts. of Switz. &c. Peren. 
. Ophioglossoides. Mts. of Dauphiny, Peren. 
. Amplezicaulis. Switzerland, Pyrenees, and 
Appenines, Peren. 

10, Bullatus. Portugal, Candia, and North of 

Africa. Peren. 

11. Salsuginosus, Siberia. Peren. 

12. Ficar:a. England, and other parts of Eu- 

.. rope. Peren. 

“13. Frigidus. “Mountains of Siberia. “Peren. 

14. Thora, Mountains of Switzerland and the 

Pyrenees, &c., Peren. 
15. Creticus. Candia. Peren. 

16. Cassubicus. Cassubia, Siberia, &c. Peren, 

17. Auricomus. England, and other parts of Eu- 

rope. Peren. 

18. Afortivus. Virginia and Canada. 

19. Trilobus. At Mayne in Africa. Peren. 

20. Sceleratus. England, and other parts of Eu- 

rope. Peren. 
‘21. Aconitifolius. Switz. France, Austria. Per. 

22, Platanifolius. Mts. of France and Italy. Per. 

23. Spicatus. About Algiers. Peren. 

24, Tilyricus. Hungary, &c.  Peren. 

25. Flabellatus.’ About Algiers. Peren. 

26. Asiaticus. Asia and Africa. Peren. 

27, Juponicus. Japan. Peren. 

28. Rutefolius. Austria, Dauphiny, &c. Peren. 

29, Glacialis. Lapland, Switz. Dauphiny. Per. 

80, Seguiert. Dauphiny, Italy, Carniola. Per. 

31, Nivalis, Lapland and Norway. Peren. 

82. Montanus, Mountains of Dauphiny, &c. Per. 

33. Gouani. Pyrenees and Hungary. Peren, 

34. Alpestris. Mountains of Austria. Peren. 

35. Lapponicus. Mountains of Lapland. “Peren. 

56. Hyperboreus. Greenland, Iceland. “Peren. 

27. Monspeliacus. Montpellier. 

38. Pensyluanicus. Canada,Pennsyly. Ann. Bien. 

59. Ternatus. Japan. 

40. Bulbosus. Brit. and other pts. of Europe. Per. 

41. Philonotis. Europe. Ann. 


09 6 


poten 8 


Peren. 
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42. Polyrhizos. Siberia. Peren 
43. Repens. Engl, andother ps of . Per. 
44, Sige Se co | north 9 f Ev- 


50. Palate ince a 


sepa, Tay 

sia. Peren. | > Aa 
51. Oxyspermus.. sil Mette ere ee ‘ 
52. tg Engl. andothe urape. Ann. 
53, Muricatus. ne . An. 

~ BA. sect erpts. of Lary 

. eee In AT aoe n. cy 
56. Gran t st. Pee 
57. Poletie’ South of Europe: be ek 
58. Polyphyllus. Wungary. “Ann, 
59. Hederaceus. Eng’ 1. gt eee Peres, 
60. Aguatilis, or “ heticonh nd and 

other parts’ of tte 


1. Fluviaiilis. ame re 
@ oe Hirsutus, Engl and other i te Eu- 


pekie ) qn 
-* 63. Filiformis. ae America. Mic: 320. 
* 64. means Nyy Portugal eos nei y ) 


* 65. Crenatus.. Hungary. ok Hung 2) i | 


“66. Bonariensis. Buenos A oir. nie 

* 67. Peruvianus. Peru. - tae 

*68. T'eneriffz. Penerihes Ferion) deity 

* 69. Paludosus. Barbary. t 

*70. Gregarius. Portugal. ON hia 

* 71. Septentrionalis, North merica. Poir. 
* 72. Recurvatus. Near New York. Cs Vie 

*'73, Marylandicus. North amen’ " Is 


"74. Hispillus Lower Carolina. 
* 75, Apitfolius. Buenos avian Her juss.) 
*76. Prostratus. Near Paris., it) 
*77. Rupilus. Portugal. Broo 1. Lausit. ti 
* 78, Ailecpltlets “Portal ‘9 . 
* 79. Macrophyllus, Barb sfont. 
* 80. Seniccks: 4 Isle of Riots. ( De rie 
*81. qa. a CH eer iok hs 
* 82. Olissiponensis, (Her Juss, 
* $3. Tomeéntosus. Upper Carolina. aint Td. 
* 84. Capillaceus.. Germany. My nig Fi 
* 85, Rigidus. Germany. erm, 257. ) 
* 86. Echinatus. New Cusadgoee Hise ) 
* 87. Trilobus. Barbary. (Desfout.) 
* 88. Ventricosus. Brasil. (Ventenat.) 
1072. Inuicrum. Cal. 6-phyll. ae 27. Caps. plu-- 


res. in orbem digest, bivalves, 1 or 
1. Anisatum. Japan, China. 
¢.. Florida florida. Shrub. 


* 3. Parvifl win. Florida. . Shrub. (Ke 
{ 1085. Aponas. Cal. 4-ph ee Mei 
absque nectario. Sem, ae 
1. Zistivalis. , South of Europe. 
2. Autumnalis. “England and other parts. uF 
Europe, . Ann. 

Flammea, Austria. Ann. 

Vernalis. Germany, Switzerland, ke. Per. 
. Apennina. Siberia and the Appenines. Per. 
. Filia, Cape of Good, ‘Hope. Peren. 

. Capensis. of Good Good F ope — 
Cape of Go Ope. Peren. 


. Vesicatoria. 


HATH Ae wo 


_ 


: Lethe 


watts, 
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» $1. Gravetum. Cal. 2-phyll. Cor.4-pet. Siliqua 
'  Q-loc. linearis 2-8-valv. Sem. plurima, punctata. 
This genus comprehends Sp. 3, 4, 5, of Cuei- 
DONIUM, p. 234. See Smith, Fl. Brit. ii. p. 563. 
II. Oncopa.. Cal. 4-part. Pet. 11-12. interiora 
minora, ¥ Stig. Srna Lape teonne Bacca 
Drupa?)- Sa. ux 6-12. loc. sperma, 
et in dg nidulantia, tity 
- 1. Spinosa. E and Senegal. (Juss.) 
111. Corumera, Cal. 5-phyll. interne coloratus, de- 
’ cidvus. Cor. caf oi tog uamula aucta. Fruct. 
4-alatus, 4-part. culis, 1-2-spermis. 
~* “1. Americana, Philippine Isles. ( Cav.) 
TV. Lerrsomra. Cal. 7. i llus. Pet. inferne equi- 
* tantia: interioribus angustioribus. Stig, 3-5. Bac. 


- (Caps.) 3-5-loc. pol < 
: or at roves of Peru.? See Fi. Per. 


osa. 
»- 2. Lantta. ‘Groves of Peru, Syst. 135. 
V. Venrenatra. Cal. 3-partitus: lactniis equalibus 
coriaceis deciduis. Pet: 11-12. Stig. subquinque- 
fidum. Baccasulcata, 5-loc.: loculis 1-spermis. Sen. 
1. Glauca. Africa. (Beauvois.) 

VI. Asartia. Cal. 4-part. coloratus.. Cor.0, Nectar, 
fila plurima, staminiformia. Stig. simplex. Caps. 
1-loc. 2-valvis, polysperma. Recept. lineare, per 
singulas valvulas excurrens. Sem. striata. (FV. Per.) 

1. Rugosa. Peru. 2. Parviflora. Peru. 

VII. Azara. Cal. 4-5-6-part.:; Cor. 0. Nectar. fila 
plurima capillaria. dus subulatus. Stig. obtu- 

- sum. acca 1-loc. polysperma. Recept. triplex, 
per parietes pericarpii decurrens. (J. Per.) i 

1. Tatogrifol —. of a ; 
2. Integrifolia. Groves of Peru. 
8. Dentata. Groves of Peru. 

VILLI. Sratacmitis. Cal. 4-6-phyll. Cor. 4-6-pet. 


stylo stigmate 4-lobo coronata. ’ : 
1. Cambogia. India. per bagy Corn. Got.) 
IX. Tovomia. -Cal. 2-phyll. Pet. 4. Anth, ovate 
’ Stig. sessile, 4-lobum. Fruct. - - + , 
© 1. Guianensis. Guiana. ( Aublet.) : 
X. Suncana. Cal. 3.5-part. Pet. 3-5, serrulata, un- 
*  guiculata. Caps. cylindrica eee) 1-loc. 
polysperma. Sem. (magna, AEsculi) imbricata, 
pulpa involuta, 
1. Guianensis. ( Sternbeckia lateriflora of Willd. 
XL Rueepra. Cal. 0. Pet. 4. Steg. infundibulif. 
. Bac. ovata, 1-loc. 3-sperma, 
~~ 1. Lateriflora. (Lamarck, Enc. ii. 245.) 
XII. Varerra, Cal. 5-fid. Cor. 5-pet. Caps. 1-loc. 
3-valv. Sem. maximum. " n 
© WIndica. (Eleocarpus cae nh of Willd.) 
XIIL Poryreris. Cal. 3-phyll. Cor.0. Anth. la- 
natz. Stig. penicilliforme. Drupa clavata 3-4-gona, 
-) angulis inequalibus, cal, coronata. 4 
1. Racemosa. Peru. Shr. (Fl. Per. 139.) 


XIV. Cutoromynoy.. Cal. coloratus, 6-phyll. Cor. 
0. Stig. sessile, concayum, $-lobum. Caps. 3-loc. 3- 
Sperma. PAL . Ad 
1. Verticillatum. Groves of Peru, (Fl. Per, 140.) 
XV. cue. Cal. 1-phyll. 5-lobus. Pet, 5. patentia, 
MOL. IVs PART 1, . c Jie a 


, 
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‘NEW GENERA. 


Recept. carnosum 4-gonum. Bacca globosa‘1-loc._ 


Styl. brevis, crassus. | Bae, corticosa, turbinato- 
globosa demumlignosa, locul, 12-16, ( Stam.32-36.) 
1. Marmelos.  (Cratava Marmelos of Willd.) 
{XVL Heviantnemoum. Cal. laciniis sepe inequali- 
bus, 2 extimis minoribus. Caps. 1-loc. 3-valv. me- 
dioseptiferis. : 
This genus, beside the greater part of those species 
which we have given under Cistus, contains the fol- 
lowing new species : 


1, Atriplicifolium, Spain. See _ 
2. Cheiranthoides, Portugal. Lam. 
3. Lasianthum. Spain and Portugal. Ene. 
4. Involucratum, Portugal. ii. p. 
5. Alyssoides. France and Spain. 19. 
6? Coriaceum. Madagascar. (Persoon.) 

7. Corymbosum. Carolina and Georgia. ( Mich.) 
8. Echioides. Spain. (Lamarck, fd.) - 3 
9. Petiolatum. Spain. ( Thibaud.) 
10. Ramuliflorum. Georgia, Carolina.) Mich. i. 
11. Carolinianum. Carolina. p- 307. 
12. Inconspicuum. Near Aranjuezin Spain. ( Thi.) 


13: Intermedium. Near Aranjuezin Spain. ( 7'hi.) 
14. Denticulatum. ‘Montpellier. - ( Zhi.) 

15. Retrofractum. Spain. 

16. Villosum. Spain. _, (Thid.) 

17. Crassifolium. Near Cafsa (Desfont.) 

18. Acuminatum. Near Nice. (Persoon. 

19. Thibaudi. ' Corsica. (Herb. of Thib.} 

20. Stoechadifolium. Portugal. (Brotero.) 
21. Virgatum. Near Mayane. (Desfont.) 

22. Obscurum. Near Fountainbleau. ‘{ Thutil} 
23. Barbatum. Portugal. S. of France. ( Persoon.) 
24. Pulverulentum. France. (Thuill.) 

25. Roseum. Europe. 

XVII. Loraétra. Cal. inferus, persistens 5-phyll. 3, 
parva, 1 maximum ligulatum: 1 oppositum, triplo 
minus. Cor. -- Styl. simplex, apice 2-fid. Nuz 
_coriacea, l-loc. 1-spermas 

- +], Alata, -Zquinoctial Africa. Shrub. 

XVIII. Cousranpia. Cal. tubulosus, 4-dent. Cor. 
1-pet. tubulosa, limbo 4.fido, Stam. 25, basi coalita. 
Legumen. torvlosum. + - , : 

1. Frutescens. Cayenne, (-Aublet.) > 


Dicynta. ~ 


XIX. Asranra. Cal. 4 seu 5-part. . Cor. 0. Styl. 
2, bifidi.. Caps. setosa, l-loc. 4-valv-.polyspermag 
_ 1. Laurifolia, Woods of Guiana. Shr. (Aublet.) 


PENTAGYNIA!) . : 


XX. Raynenornrna. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 
10, “Styl. breves, oppressi. Stig. longa, crassa, di- 
vergentia. Caps. 5-cocce, superne caudate, ‘in- 
ferne dehiscentes. ‘Sem. sitbearitiata. Recept. co- 
Jumnare 5-gonum. | — 

1.Spinosa. Peru. (FL. Per. 142.) 


POLYGYNtA. © 


XXI) Goarrenra: Cul. $-phyll. Cor) 6-pet.“Ahth. 
cuneiformes. Drupe plurime, pedunculate, 1-sper- 
me, receptac. subconvexo inserte. 
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Glass XII. 
Polyan- 
dria. 


nae 
New Ge- 
nera. 


0. Stam. 


242 
@last XII. 1, Glauca, $..Pendula. 
Polyan- 2. Ovalis, 4. Hirsuta. 
dria, All shrubby, and from Peru. See Fl. Per, This 
genus ought, perhaps, to be joined with Uvarta. 

XXII. Porcensa.- Cal, 3-phyll. Pet. 6. interiora 
majora. Germ, plura. Stig. sessilia obtusa. Bac. 
(1 aut plures) cylindrice aut ovate polysperme. 
Sem,, suture interne adnexa, arillata. 

1. Triloba. (Annona triloba of Willd. ) 

2. Parviflora. Carolina and Georgia. (Mich.) 
3. Pygmea. ( Annona pygmea of Willd.) 

4. Grandiflora. Georgia and Florida. (Mich. ) 
5. Nitidifolia. Peru. (Fl. Per.) 

XXII. Morumepia. Cal. turbinatus, 4-fid. sub- 
clausus., Cor. 0. Anth. cunciformes. Stig. subula- 
ta. Germ. numerosa. Drupe plurime, sessiles. 
Recept. planum. 

1. Rotunda. Peru. 
2. Ovata. Peru. 
3. Lanceolata. Peru., 

XXIV. Anamensza. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet. 5. aut plu- 
ra, absque nectario. Germ. recept. globoso impo- 
sita. Bac. plurimz, l-sperme. (Fol, ternata aut 


pinnata, Flor. umbellati.) 
2. Laserpitiifolia. 


1. Coriacea. 
8. Gracilis, 4. Hirsuta. 


bs Fil. Per. p. 142. 
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5. Daucifolia, a = 
All from the Cape. Sp. 4. is the Adonis Capensis P 
of Willd. These species have the flowers of Ado. _ 
nis, the fruit of Hydrastis, and the habit of the 
umbelliferous plants. 
XXV. Ficaria. Cal. 3-phyll. Pet. 8-9 ungue nec- . 
tarifero. Sem. compressa, obtusa, nuda. alt 
1. Verna. Europe. Teen 
XXVI. Hyproprettis. Cal, 6-phyll. subconnivens, 
Cor. 0. Caps. plures, sub-carnosz, oblonge, 2. 
loc, 1-2-sperme. ‘Pager 
1. Purpurea. Lower Carolina. ( Mich.) 
XXVIII. Limnocuaris. Cal. 3-phyll. inferus, per- 
sistens, Cor. 3-pet. disco hypogyno imposita. 
Stam. numerosissima, ibidem imposita: filamentis 
paucis fertilibus, multis castratis: antheris 2-loc. 
Ovar. circiter 20. in orbem disposita, supera: Stig. 
totidem crassiuscula, Caps. polyspermz, situ et 
numero germinum: propria semicircularis, mem- 
branacea, interne dehiscens, externe rotundata, sul- 
cata. Sem. numerosissima, conduplicata, angulo 
interiori capsularum affixa, echinata. Jnteg. sim- 
plex, membranaceum, muricatum, Albumen, 0. Emb. 
magnitudine et figura seminis. (Humboldt et Boa- 
pland, Pl. Aquinoct. p. 116.) — Ne Ie 
1, Emarginata. Lakes in South America, . 


REMARKS ON THE CLASS POLYANDRIA. 


The following plants might be expected to oc- 
eur in this class; but they belong to natural genera, 
the species of which ought not to be separated, and 
which fall under other classes. 


Monoeynia. 


Psidium montanum.. Talinum anacampseros, Cleas 


CLASS XIV. 


Class XIV: Ornpver I. GymNnosPErmia.. 


Didynamia. 


Secr. I, Calyxes nearly 5-cleft: 


1103. Peritia. Calycis lacinia suprema brevissima’ 
Stam. distantia. Styl. 2-connexi. 
1, Ocymoides. India. Ann. 
$1105. Gurcnoma. Antherarum singulum par in for- 
mam crucis connivens, Cal, 5-fid. 
1, Hederacea. Engl.and otherpts. ofEur. Per. 
*2, Hirsuta. Woods of Hungary. (Pl. Hung.) 
1096. Hyssopus.. Cor, labium inferius tripartitum, 
lacinula intermedia subcrenata, Stam. recta dis- 


tantia. 
1, Officinalis. Austria and Siberia. Shrub. 
2. Lophanthus. North of China. Peren. 


3. Nepetoides, Virginiaand Canada. Peren. 
4. Scrophularifolius, Canada. Bien: 

4098. Exsnourzia. Cal. tubulosus 5-dent. Cor; 
bilabiata ; labium superius 4-dent.; inferius supe- 
riori longius indivisum subcrenulatum. Stam, a 
santia. : 

1, Cristata. At the Lake Baikal, Ann.. 
2. Paniculata. In the wet parts of East Indies. 
* 3? Ocymoides. Pondicherry. 


me felina, chelidonii. Bocconia cordata, . 


TRIGYNIA. 
Reseda lutea. 


{ PoLyGyniA,. 
Phytolacca écosandra. 


DIDYNAMIA.. 


1101. Bystrorocon. Cai. 5-subulatus, fauce bar- Cla 
batus. Cor, labium superius 2-fid,. inferius 3-fid, Di4y 
Stam. distantia. . 

1. Pectinatum. In the dry chalky grounds of 
Jamaica, and in Peru. Shrub, 
2. Sideefolium, Peru, 


8. Suaveolens.: In the fields of S. America. ay 


4. Plumosum. Inthe Canaries. Shrub. . 
5. Origanifolium. Nivaria. Shrub, 


6..Canariense. Madeira and Canaries. Shrub.. 
7..Punctatum, Madeira. Shrub. 
* 8. Plumosum. Canaries.. Shrub. F 
$1102. Mentua. Cor. subzqualis, 4.fida: lacinia. 
latiore emarginata. Stam. erecta distantia. 
1, Auricularia,. Watery parts of India. Pere: 
2. Sylvestris. Engl. Germany, France. Per. 
3. Nemorosa. Engl. Germany, Denmark. Per. 
4. Gratissima.. Germany, and in Switzerland, 
Peren, ; 
5. Niliaca. Egypt. Peren. 
6. Glabrata. Egypt. Peren.. 
7. Viridis. England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland. Peéren. —- 


8. Rotundifolia, England and Germany. ‘Per. 


and 
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11. Aquatica, Europe, near water. 


12. Citrata. In Europe in the Palatinate. Peren. 
agence In England. Peren, 
14. . South of Europe. Peren. 


15. Dentata. Europe? Peren. 
“26. Gentilis. England and S. of Europe. Per. 
© 17. Arvensis. Engl. and other pts. of Ban . Per, 


18. Austriaca. Ditches and banks of rivers in 
Germany, hee alee ie Italy. Peren. 
19. Canadensis, Bay, re) a4 P 

20. Pulegium. Englan nce, any, an 
- Switzerland, a iba? Peary 4 

~ | 21. Cervina. Montpellier and onthe Rhine. Per. 


:Perilloides: India. Ann. 
= 98, Odorata. Britain. Peren. 
#24. Acutifolia. Britain. Per. ( See Smith’s Fl. 


"95. Rubra. . Britain. Peren. 
'* 26. Gracilis. Britain. Peren. 


. (Roth: 
“9 28. sis. 


Brit, ii. p.615. 


Cape of Good ape ( Thunb.) 
* 29. Lavandulefolia. America. 
* 30. Tenuis.. lina and Georgia. (Mich.) 
* 31. Australis, _ * 32. Gracilis 
* 33. Saluricoides. 
Sp. 9 and 10 seem to be the same. Sp. $1—33 
from New Holland... See Brown’s. Prodr. 
p- 505. f 
1104. Hypris. Cal. '5:dent) Cor. ringens, labium 
“superitis 2-fid. ; inferius 3-part. lacinia intermedia 
sacculiformis ! Stam. declinata. 
1. Verticillata. Hispaniola. Shrub. 


| 2. Capitata. Jamaica and Hispaniola. Shrub. 

3, Radiata, Carolina. . Peren, 
4. Chamedrys. Guiana. . 

»* 5. Recurvaia. Cayenne. Poiteau Mono- 
* 6. Atrorubens.. Cayenne. graphie du 
* 7. Pscudochamedrys. Antilles. > Genre Hyp- 
* 8. Spicata. St Domingo. tis in Ann. 


* 9. Scoparia. St Domingo. du.Mus.t.4, 

* 10. Pectinata.  (Bystropogon pectin. of Willd.) 

* 11. Persica. Persia. (Sprengel.) 

* 12. Suaveolens. ( Bystropogon:suaveol. of Willd.) 
1100. Siperiris. Cal. 5-fid. Cor. ringens lab. sup. 
_/ 2-fidum ; infer. 3-part. Stam. intra tubum co- 
~ rolle. Stig. brevius involvens alterum. 

1, Canariensis. Madeira and Canary Isles. Shr. 
2. Candicans. Madeira. Shrub. 
8. Cretica. Candia. Shrub. 
4. Montana. Italy and Austria. Aan. 
5. Elegans or Nigricans. Ann. 
6, Romana. South of Europe. Bien. 
“7, Syriaca, Italy, Candia, andthe East. Shr. 
8. Zaurica. Taurida. Shrub. 
9. Distans. Shrub. 
10. Perfoliata, In the East. Peren. - 
11. Cilata, Japan, 
12. Incana. Spain. Shrub. ’ 
13. Virgata. N. of Africa near Masear, Shrub. 
~* 140 Glauca. Valentia. \ Peren. 
15. Hyssopifolia, or alpina, ,Tuscany, and the 
renees. Peren. 
16. Scordioides.. Montpel, Spain, Switzer. Per. 
ee ee ain, “Shrub. yer 
8. Hirsuta, Spain, Italy, S. of France. Perch. 
9. Ovata. Peru. “Perew, 8 


9. Crispa, Siberia, Switzerland, and Germany, 20. Lanata, Epypt and Palestine. Ann. Class XIV. 
Pen : * 21. Decumbens. Cape of Good at Thun. Vidynamia. 
10. Hirsuta. Engl. Holland, age Peren, . * 92, Rugosa, Cape of Good Hope. § berg,  —v—~ 

eren. 


* 93. Aeyptiaca. Egypt. } : 
* 24. Lashantha. Span ¢ Herb. of Juss. 


* 25. Linearifolia. Spain and Portugal. (Brotero.) 
*26. Alpina. Near Nartibune and mn Dauphiny. 
* 27, Chameedry folia.  Valentia, ( Cavan.) 
* 98. Sericea. Spain. (Persoon.) 
* 99, Leucantha. Spain. (Cavan. 
* 30, Pallida.. Cape of Good Hope. 7 Thiun- 
* 31. Plumosa., Cape of Good Hope. § berg. 
1099. Lavanpura. Cal. ovatus, subdentatus, brac- 
tea suffultus. Cor. resupinata. Stam, intra tubym. 
\ “4. Spica. ‘South of Europe. Shrub. 
2. Stoechas. South of France, Spain, and the 
N.ofAfrica. Shr. 3. Viridis, Madeira. Shr. 
' 4& Dentata.. Spain and the N.of Africa, Shrub, 
5. Pinnata. Madeira. Shrub. 
6. Multifida. Spain and the N. of Africa. Shr. 
7. Abrotanotdes, Canary Isles. Shrub. 
8. Carnosa. Inthe East Indies: Shrub. 
*9. Pedunculata, Spain. (Cavanitles.) 
* 10. Heterophylla... ( Viviane.) 
£ 1093. Teucrium. Corolle labium superius nullum 
sed fissura ejus loco in qua stam. jacent. 
1. Campanulatum: In the East and Italy. ‘Per. 
2. Levigatum. . Buenos Ayres. 
“8. Ortenfale. Armenia and Media. 
4. Parviflorum... Armenia. Shrub. 
5. Botrys, France, Germ. Switz. Italy: Ann. 


Peren. 


6. Nissolianum. Spain and Portugal. Ann. 
7. Trifidum. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
8. Pseudo-chamaepitys. In Spain, Portugal, 
‘and North of Africa. Peren. 
9. Fruticans,. Spain, Italy, Sicily, Corsica, and 
North of Africa. Shrub. 

10."Brevifolium. Coast of Candia. Shrub. 

11. Creticum. .Candia and Egypt. Shrub. 

12. Maruwn. Valentia. Shrub. 

13. Quadratulum. Spain and Barbary. Shrud. 

14. Multiflorum. Spain. Shrud. 

15. Regium. Spain. Shrub. 


16. Laxmanni. Siberia, Hungary,Sclavonia. Biei. 

17. Sibericum. Siberia. ‘Peren. 

18. Asiaticum. , East Indies? Shrub. 

19. Cubense. In moist pts. of Cuba. Bien. Per. 

20. Arduini. 21. Canadense. Canada. Per. 

22. Virgintcum. Virginia. ‘Peren, 

23. Japonicum., Japan. Peren. 

24. Inflatum, Jamaica. -Peren. 

25. Villosum. Island of 'Tongataboo, 

26. Hyrcanicum. Germany. Peren. 

27. Abutiloides. Madeira. Shrub. 

28. Scorodonia. England, Germany, Switzer- 
land, France, and Holland. Peren. 

29. Pseudo-scorodonia. NearMayane Algiers. Shr. 

30. Betonicum. . Madeira. Shrub. + - 

31. Resupinatum, ‘Near MascarN. Africa. Ann. 

$2. Massiliense, In Candia, and‘S.of France.-Shr. 

33. Salviastrum. In Portugal. Peren. 

34. Scordium. Engl. and other pts.of Eur. Shrub. 

35. Scordioides. Candia. ‘Peren. ‘ a" 

36. Chamadrys. England, Germany, Switzer- 
land, France, Isles of the Archipelago, and 
near Jerusalem. Peren. 

37. Heterophyllum. Madeira. Shrub: 

88. Bracteatum, Near Mascar and’Vlemsen. Per, 


Glass XIV. 
Didynamia. 


Sa aed 
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1113. Putomys. 


89) Lucidums © Provence: Péren. 
40. Nitidum. Morocco. Shrub. 
41. Flavum: Carniola, Italy, Sicil 
Montpellier, and Algiers. 
42. Montanum. Dry parts of ‘Seaamant Mont- 
pellier; Geneva, and Switzerland.. Shrub. 
43. Supinum. Austria. Shrub. . 
44. Thymifolium. Valentia.. Shrub. 
45. Pyrenaicum. Pyrenees. Peren: 
46. Rotundifolium., Valentia. Shrub. 
47. Buxifolium. Spain. « Shrub. 
48. Aureum. Spain, S. of France, Syria. Shrub. 
49. Flavescens.. South of France... Shrub. 
50. Gnaphalodes. Spain. Shrub. 
51. Achemenis. Shores of the Adriatic. Shrub, 
52. Polium. © Candia, Italy, Spain, and south of 
France. Shrub. 
58. Lrifoliatum. Spain and Barbary, Shrub. 
54. Pseudhyssopus. In the dry sunny mountains 
of Italy and Candia. Shrud. 
55. Valentinum.. Valentia. . Shrub. 
56. Capitatum. France, Spain, and Siberia, Shr, 
57. Lusitanicum. Portugal, Peren. 
58. Pycnophyllum, Spain. Peren. 
59. Verticillatum.. Valentia. Shrub. 
60. Libanitis,. Spain. Shrub. 
61. Pumilum.. Spain. Shrub. 
62. Angustissimum, Spain. - Shrub: 
63, Coeleste. Highest mts. of Valentia. 
64. Spinosum. Portugal and Spain. Ann. 
* 65. Heterophyllum. Chili, (Cavanilles.) 
*66. Rosmarinifolium, Candia. 
* 67? Charamoniense. oni, >: 
*68. Cymosum. Spain. ( Thid.) 
270. E b. of J 
* 70, Agypticum. erb. of Juss, 
gr Corgudoelt ew alana. Tes 


—— Spain, 


*'72. Racemosum. New Holland. Prodr 
*73. Argutum. New Holland, 509. 


Sp. 71—73 are given. by Mr Bowes with the - 


Following character. Cal. 5-fid. equalis. _ Cor. 
lab. sup: abbreviatum, 2-part. laciniis laterali- 
ter reflexis infi 3-lobum, lobo medio majore. 
Stam. e fissura lab. sup. exserta. 


$1092. Asuea. Cor. labium’superius minimum 2-dent. 


Stam. labio superiore longiora, 
1. Orienialis. In the saa “Peren. > 
: Decumbens. Attheside of woods Japan. 

ag ogee Sweden, Switzerl.Germ. Bien. 


Alpina England, Switzerland, and Austria, _ 


ee at Tubingen... Peren. 
5. Genevensis. Piigt erounde of Europe. Per. 
6. Reptans, England and S. of Europe. Peren. 
7. Chamepitys. 
many, Switzerland, Hungary, the East, Bar- 
eee and. Virginia. Ann. 
8. Chia. Island of Chios. Ann. 
9. Iva. France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sicily, 
and North Africa. Ann. 


10. Salici cifolia, Armenia. Peren. 


“11? Africanum. Cape of Good Hope. 7 Thun- | 
* 12? Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. §-berg. 
* 13. Australis. New S. Wales. Brown? s Prod?... 


*14. Sinuata. New S. Wales. { p. 508.’ 
Cal. angulatus. Cor. labium su- 
perius, incumbens, compressum, villosum. 

1. Fruticosa. Sicily and Spain. Shrub. 


2. Purpurea. Portugal and Spain. «Shrub. 


Shrub, 


ajoruna. aes Spain, Siberia. (Thid.) 


Per; .. 


England, France, Italy, Ger- _ 
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3, Italiea,’ Italy and Portugh. ote 
4, Nissolii. In the East, 


5. Armenica. Armenia. Perens. ery tu r 


6. Lychnitis. . South of Euro Shrub. 
7. Laciniata. In the East. . spe Bien, 
8, Samia, North of Aifrica. Peren. - ‘Y 
9. Crinita. Spain. Peren, © 
10. Biloba. Mount Atlas, near, Mayane i in AL 
i — Perens xis 
1. Pungens. . Armenia, Dizsing and Siberia at 


the river Wolga. Peren, — 
12.. Herba venti. Spain; Italy, S. of France. Per. 
13. Alpina. On the tops of the Altaian-mts. ae: 
14. Tuberosa. Plains of Siberia. Pere: 
15. Zeylanica. India. Ann.» ) >. 
16. Martinicensis, or Caribea. Maraigeed etien, 
17. Urticifolia. Arabia Felix, E, Indies. 
18. Decemdentata, . Society Tales.tcfs 09 
19: Biflora. East Indies. . ol 
20. Chinensis. China. _ Shrub. ‘ 
21. Indica. India. Ann. 
22. Moluccoides. Arabia Felix. Shrub, :é 
28. Glabrata. Arabia Felix. ue 
24. Alba, Arabia Felix. _ 
25. Nepetefolia, East Indies. Anns; 


26. Leonurus. Cape of Good Hope. — ‘Shrub. Ms 
27. Leonitis. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
* 28, Salvie/folia. 


ry Schoenb. iii. 58.) 
Persoon ranks Sp. 26.27, under the ies : 


Leonotis. .. 
fp 1ll2, Lronurus, Cal. 5.dent. Cor. labium supe- 
rius planum integrum ; inferius epee eee ae 


dia indivisa, _. rtsttn 8 


1. Crispus... Siberia. erient 


2. Cardiaca.. Engl. siud-athit praca Ood Per... ! 
3. Marrubiastrum. — Bohemia, Ukeaiap;. Gere 


many, and Java. Peren. ~ 
4. Galeobdolon. Groves of Europe. Peren.. 
5. Supinus.. Siberia. Peren. 
6. Tartaricus. . ‘Tartary. Peren. , 
7. Sibiricus. Siberia. Ann. . 
48, Lanata. ( Ballota lanata of Willd) 


Persoon ranks Sp. 6, 7; 8, under the = =n 


Panzeria. 


_ $1108. Beronica. Cal. aristatus, Cor: lab. sup. 


adscendens planiusculum ; tubus cy jlindricus. 


. Stricta.. Peren. 

. Incana. Peren. , on ; 

. Orientalis. In the Baie, oh ee 3/8 

. Alopecuros, . Savoy, Silesia, Uppe? Acnctria, 
Italy and Provence. Perens 

. Hirsuta._. Appenines and Pyrenees. Peren, 
. Grandi sderatl 
. Heraclea. In the East. 


PAP APONy 


"$1106. Lamium. ~ Cor. lab. sup. integrum, fornica- ; 


tum; lab. inf. 2-lob. ;) faux utnaqee smargine 
dentata. 
1. Orvala.’ Hungary, Italy, and atta Peren. 
2. Levigatnm. Italy and Siberia. Peren. 
3. Rugosum. Italy. Peren. 
4. Garganicum, 
5. Maculatum. Italy, Germany, Silesia. — Per. 
6,,Album. Engl. xl ‘other pts. of Eur. Peren. 
Ts ae Peren. — 
8. Pu 


rpureum. a sndother ps. of Eur, Ann, 
of France. Ann. 
10, Bifidum, Naples, Rashi’. 


5 


. Officinalis.. Eng). andotherpte of aS Per. On 


otha: Péreckin@ibenkcPer. 


t.of St. Angeloin Italy. Per. 3 


11, Tomentosum,Armenias 
12. Amplexicaule, Lan Oo ep ts.ofEur, An, 
13. Multifidum. In the East. Ne, 
*14, Hirsutum. (Lamarck, Enc.) . | 
| #*15.Hispi . North America. . (Michaus.) 
£1107. Gareopsts.. Cor. labium superius subcre- 
natum, fornicatum ; lab. infer. supra 2-dentatum, 
1, Ladanum, Engl. and other pts.of Eur. Ann, 
2. Grandiflora ochroleuca, or villosa... England, 
\\ France, and Germany. Ann. ' 


4. Cannabina, or Versicolor. 

: parts of Europe. Ann... 
* 5. Angustifolia. Europe. 
*6. Parvi Dauphiny. 

* 7. Hispida. | poo Good 


£1109. Stacuys.- 
lab. infer, lateribus reflexum: intermedia majore 


ngland and other 


( Persoon.) 
Villars.) ° 


1, Sylvatica, Engl. and other pts.of Eur. Ann. 
2. Circinata.. Tunis and Mount Atlas. Peren. 
8. Coceinea. Peren. 


5. Alpina. Germany, Switzerl, Carniola. .Per. 
6. Germanica. . England, France, Germany, 
'- and Siberia. Peren. 7. Intermediae Shr. 
8.-Lanata, Siberia. Peren. 
9. Cretica, Candia. .Peren. 
10. Heraclea. Near Nice. Peren. } 
11, Tenuifolia. Pennsylvania. . Perens». 
~ 12: Glutinosa.-. Candia. . Shrub. 
13; Spinosa. Candia. Shrub. . 
14. Orientalis. . In the East. . 
15. Palestina. - Palestine. Shrub. * 
iy 17. Athiopica. Ca 
' 48. Hirta: Inthe 
19: Lavandulifolias. In the East. Peren. 
20. Rugosa.. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
21. Recta. South of Europe. reetane 
22, Arenaria, . Tunis, and Asiatic Turkey. . 


of Good Hope. . Peren. 


25. Latifolia. Shrub, 
26. Artemisia. Cochinchina and China. .. 
_ * 27. Decumbens, ate of Desfont.) 


#28, Nepelifolia» (Desf. Catal. p. 58.) 
igh ase egg ae } ater. i, ped. 


ssopifolia. Carolina. 
"315 wenepifelia Isle of France. 
 *$2. Venosa. Isle of France. 
, oe Scordioides; Morocco. 
wSaBo vee. Eee ae Herb. of Jussieu, 
* 36. Obliqua.. Croatia. .Peren. (Pl. Hung.) 
* 37. Betonicefolia. Near Rochelle.) Herb. of 
* 38. Corsica. Corsica. Richard, - 
$ 1097. Nepeta. 
crenata, faux margine reflexo. Stamm. approximata. 
iy Fase : ng other pts. of Eur. 
Z. sttfolia. rragon. Peren. 
ws Sign cherie et 
4, Heliotropifolia. In the East. . 
5. Pannonica. Austria and Siberia, Peren. 
6. Cerulea. Peren. . 


(Desf. Cat.) _. 


8. Incana. Inthe East. .Peren.. . 
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$8. Tetrahit., Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Ann. . 


( Thunb.) ° 


. lab. superius fornicatum, . 


emarginata. Stam. deflorata versus latera reflexa. . 


4, Palustris: Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Peren. - 


> 16: Maritima. Venice, Montpellier, the East. Per. - 
ast, Spain, and Italy. Per. . 


23. Annua. France, Germany, Switzerland. Ann. - 
24. Arvensis. .Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Ann, 


Herb. of Juss. - 


Cor. lab. inf. lacinula intermedia . 
Per... 


7. Violacea.. Spain, Siberia, Carniola. Peren, . 
9. Japonica, Top of the mts. of Japan. Peren. - 
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10. Ucranica. ~Ukraines: Peren. Clins XIV. 
11. Nepetellas South of Europe. Peren, Didywanaa. 
12. Nuda, Switzerland. and Spain. Peren. ical 
13. Melisswefolia. Candia. Peren. 
14. Hirsuta, Sicily, 15. Italica, Italy. Per. - 
16. Multibracteata, Mount Atlas near ‘Tlemsen, . 


17. Reticulata. . Mount Atlas near Tlemsen. 
18. Tuberosa, Spain and Portugal. | Peren. 
19. Lanata. . South of Europe. . Peren, 

20. Scordotis. « Candia. Shrub. 

21. Virginicas Virginia. . Peren.: 
22. Malabarica. Malabar. 


24, Amboinica.: Amboyna. Shrub. 


23. Indica: ‘India. . 


25. Madagascariensis... Madagascar, Mauritius, . 


India. Peren. . 


26. Multifida: . Throughout Siberia, beyond the - 


river Jenisey. Peren. . 


27. Botryoides. Siberia at the river Jenisey. An. . 


* 28. Longiflora. Persia. (Ventenat. 

* 29, Conon Dauphiny( Pledenont 
* 30. Latifolia, Pyrenees. (Fl. Frang. 
* 31, Racemosa. Inthe East. (Lam, Enc.) 
* 32. Salviefolia. 'Tauria? (Persoon.) 


Villars.) 


‘1094. Saturera. Corolle lacinie subequalis. Stam: ’. 


distantia. 
1. Juliana. Tuscany and Florence. . Shrub. 
2. Nervosa. .Mount.Atlas. Shrub. 
3. Thymbra. Candia and Tripoli... Shrub.» 
4. Greca. Islands of the Archipelago. Peren. . 
5..Filiformis... Mount Atlas, Shrub. 
6.:Montana, | Tuscany, - Narbonne, Carniola, . 


Croatia, and Italy Shrub. . 
7. Rupestris. Rocks of Carniola... Shrub. 
8. Hortensis, S. of France and Italy. » Ann. 
9. Capttata. 
Seville, Greece, and Palestine, 
10. Spinosa. Candia. Shrub... 
11. Viminea. Cold mts. of Jamaica. Shrub. 
*12. Americana. America. . (Poir. Enc.) 
£1110, Batropa: Cal... hypocraterif. 5-dent. 10- 
striatus. .Cor.-lab. sup. crenatum, concayym. 
1. Nigra. Engl. and other pts. of Eur, Peren, 
2. Alba, ..Europe. —Peren. 
3. Lanata, Siberia towards China, 
4. Disticha, India. Ann. 
* 5? Sepium. Paris. ( Thuill.). ) 
*6. Mauritiana, Isle of France.. (Herb. of Juss. ) 
$1111. Marrusium., Cal. hypocraterif. rigidus, 10- 
striatus. Cor. lab. sup. bifidum, lineare, rectum, 
. Alyssum. Spain, .. Peren. 
. Astracanicum..Astracan and the East. Per, 
. Peregrinum. Italy, Candia, and Austria. Per, 
. Creticum. Mansfeld and the East. 
Candidissimum, In the East. Peren. 
. Supinum. Spain, S,of France,and Carniol. Per, 
- Catariaefolium. , In the East. .. 
. Vulgare.. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per. 
. Africanum. - Cape of Good Hope. Peren, 
10. Crispum. Italy and Spain. Peren. 
11. Hirsutum. Per. . 12. Hispanicum. Spain.Per. 
18. Pseudo-dictamnus. Candia. Shrub. 
14. Acetabulosum. Candia. Peren. , 
* 15. Circinatum. IntheE.? (Lam, Encye.iii.771.) 
1114. Motuccetna., Cal, campan..ampliatus. Cor. 
latior, spinosus. 
1. Spinosa.  Molucca Isles: Ann. . 
2. Levis. Syria. Ann.. 
3. Tuberosa. DesertsofS,Tartary, Wolga. Per. 


Shrub, 


Peren. . 


OID MB oo 


© 


Candia near the Guadalquivir, , 


Peren. - 


6. Grandiflora. Mts. of Songaria. “Peren. 


Secr. II.  Calyxes 2-lipped. 


t 1194. Scuretiarra. Cal. ore integro: post flo- 
rescentiam clauso, operculato. 

1. Orientalis.. Armenia near 'Tephlis, Morocco. 
Peren. 
Albida. -In the East. 
Alpina. 


& Peren. 
3. Alps of Switzerland. “Peren. 
4. Lupulina. Siberia and Tartary. —Peren. 
5. Lateriflora. Canada and Virginia. Peren. 
6. Galericulata. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
7. Hastifolia, Austria and Germany, coasts of 
Sweden. Peren. 
8. Minor. England and Germany. ‘Peren. 
9, Integrifolia, or Ovalifolia. Virginia, Canada. 
10. _Havanensis. Shores of the Havannah. 
11. Purpurascens. “Caribbee Isles. 
12. ‘Hyssopifolia. Virginia. 

13. Peregrina. Italy, Siberia, and’ Hungary, Per. 

14. Colemun! Italy. Peren. 15. Indica. China. 

16. Aliissima. Inthe East. Peren. 

17.-Cretica.. Candia. Shrub. . 

* 18. Grandiflora. Siberia. (Curt. Mag. t. 635.) 
* 19. Fruticosa. Persia. (Desfont. Cat.) 

* 20. Pilosa. Carolina and Georgia. Mich. i. 
* 21. Parvula. Canada and the Illinois. § p. 12. 

* 22, Racemosa. Monte Video. (Herd. of Juss.) 
* 23, Humilis. New Holl. and Van Diem. Island. 
* 24, Mollis. New South Wales. 

For Sp. 23, 24, see Brown’s Prodr. p. 507. 

a parte Tuyrmus, ‘Cal. bilabiati faux villi clausa. 

1, Serpyllum. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Shr. 
2. Lanuginosus. France and Germany. Shrub. 
3. Levigatus. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 

4, Vulgaris. Stony mts. of Spain and Siberia. It 
. is very common in the south of France. Shr. 
5. Lanceotatus. Mt. Atlas near Tlemsen. Shr. 
6. Numidicus. Near La Calle in Barbary. Shr. 
7 
8 


. Zygis. Spain. Shrub. 
arschallianus. Taurida. Shrub. 
9. Tnodorus. Dry hills of Algiers. Shrub. 
10. Acinos. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Ann. 


11. Patavinus. S. of Eur. and Hung. Ann. Bien. 
12. Alpinus. Alps of Switzerland and Austria, 
and of Montpellier. 
13. Montanus, Mountains of Carpathia, of the 
Vallais and Piedmont. Ann. 
14, Piperella. Spain. 
15. Brownei. Jamaica. Ann. Peren. 
16. Filiformis. Majorca and Minorca. 
17. Cephalotus. Spain and Portugal. 
18. Strialus. ‘Naples. Shrub. 
19. Villosus. Portugal. Shrub. 
20. Mastichina. Stony parts of Spain. Shrub, 
21. Tragoriganum. Candia. Shrub. 
22. Virginicus. Virginia. Peren. 
¥.23. Angusti ifolia. Europe. ( Persoon.) 
* 24, Acicularis. Croatia. Shrub. 
* 25. Croaticus.. Mts. of Croatia. Pl Rar. 
* 26. Richardi. . Balearic Isles. Hung, 
* 27. Cavolinianus. Carol. and Georgia. (Mich.) 
* 28, Corsicus. -Corsica. naa Richards 
* 29. Micranthus. Portugal. ( Brotero. 
* 30. Teneriffe. Teneriffe. (Herb, of +) 
* 31. Multi y (Bexsién.) 


Shrub. 
Shrub. 


1122, PLECTRANTHUS. 


1121, Ocrmum. Cal. labio superiore orbi 


“#98. Racemosuin. 


* 30. Paniculatum. 


1123. TricnosTema. 


1119. D RACOCEPH ALUM. 
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Class XIV. 4, Persica. Persia. Shrub. * 89. Calamintha. under ‘Melisa | siith, Flor. a 
Didynamia. 5. Frutescens, Ttaly. Shrub. %* 33, Nepeta. in Willd. Brit. ii, 641. 


See the new genus Acynos, 
Cal. lacinia sum ‘aan 
Cor. resupinata ringens, tubo sursum a Yel cal- 
earato. 
1. Fruticosus. Cape of Good RRs Shrub. 
2. Galeatus. Java. ~ 
3. Nudiflorus, China. Shrub. 
_ 4. Forskolwi. Arabia Felix Ge Madaneer 
5. Crassifolius. Ay 
6. Punctatus. Africa. Bien, 
ito ; in- 
feriore 4-fido, Cor. resupinate alterum la 4. 
_ fidum; alterum indivisum, Fil. exteriora | basi 
"-processum emittentia. 
1. Thyrsiflorum. India. _ 2. Inflezum, Japan 
3. Virgatum. Japan near Nagasaki. 
4. Monachorum. India. Ann. 
5. Gratissimum. India. Shrub. 
6. Album. India and Java, Ann, 1 
7. Tomentosum. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
8. Grandiflorum. rabia Felix. Tred, 
- 9. Basilicum, India and Persia. Ann. 
10. Minimum. Ceylon. Ann. 
11. Integerrimum. East Indies. : 
12. Sanctum. India. Ann. i “ 
13. Rugosum. Japan. 14. Crispr Ja 
15. Scabrum. fapui! rpm er 
16. Americanum. America. Anno 
17. Verticillatum. Cape of Good Hope. _ 


18. Acutum. Japan. 
19. Tenuiflorum. Malabar. Ann. Shrub. 


20. Polystachyon. India. Ann. ~ 4 
21. Serpe Mt.Chadrain Arab, Fel. Shr. 
22. Menthoides. Ceylon. 23. Molle, India. Ann. 
%. Adscendens. India. ae 
25. Seutellarioides. India, Nie dh ae 
“26. Prostratum. India. Ann, ry 


27. Capitellatum. pan 
e of G, Pid: Thin. {i 
* 99, Madagascariense. oe Mansel (Herb. of Juss. 
Madagascar. 

1125. Pruxeiia. Fil. bifurca: altero. apice an- 
therifera. Stig. 2-fid. : 
1. Vulgaris, England and other parts of Eu. 

rope, New Holland, Peren. 


2. Grandiflora, Rocks of Europe. Peren. 

8. Hyssopifolia. Montpellier. Peren. — 4 
* 4. Ovata. © America. 
* 5.2? Pensylvanica. Pennsylv, (Willd. H. Ber. % i 
* 6.2? Longifolia. France. ae us ; 
* 7. Laciniata. Europe. (La it 
* 8. Pinnatifida, Germany. ( Toth rn 
*9.? Intermedia. Portugal. (Broiera. 


See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 507. 


1126. Cunonta. Fil. bifurca: apice altero antheri- F 


fera. Siig. 4-fidum. 
1. Lusitanica. Portugal and Spain. _ ‘Ams; 
Corolle lab. superius | falca- 
tum, Stam. longissima, 
1. Dichotoma, Virginia and Bei oe Ann.’ y 
2. Brachiata. North America, 
* 8. Spiralis. Cochinchina, (Louseiro.) } 
Corolle faux i inflata, lab. 
ei concavum. 
1. Virginianum, Canada and Virginia. Peren.. 
2. Denticulatum. Carolina,  Peren. 
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8. Canariense. Canary Isles. Shrub. 5. ica. Pyrenees, Tyrol; Carniola, Per, Class XIV- 
4, Pinnatum. At the lake Baikal, Shrud, 6. Cretica. Mozitpellier and Spain. Shrub,  Didynamia. 
5. Origanoides. Siberia, Shrub. 7, Fruticosa, Spain, Shrub, ee 
6. Pt . Siberia. Peren. * 8, Cordifolia. Europe. 
_ 7, Peregrinum. Siberia. _Peren. *9. Obtusifolia. South America. (Mich.) 
8. Fruticulosum. Siberia, Shrub. * 10. Veronicafolia. (Herb. of Richard.) 
9, Austriacum, Austria, Hungary, Transylva- — * 11? Marifolia. Spain and France. (Cavan.) 
nia, and the mts. of Portugal. Peren. 1127..Prastum. Bacce 4-1-sperma. 
10. Ruyschiana.. Siberia, Sweden, Switzerland, 1. Majus. Sicily, Rome, and Africa. Shrub. 
and Denmark. Peren, 2. Minus. Sicily. Shrub. 
11. Grandiflorum. Siberia. Ann. 1128, Puryma. Cal. bilabiatus.5-dent. Sem. 1. 
12. Altaiense, Onthetopofthe Altaianmts. Per. 1. Leptostachia. North America. Peren. 
% 13. Sibiricum. Siberia, Peren. 2. Dehiscens. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. - 
14, Moldavica. Moldowia and Siberia. Anu. 1129. Sexaco. Cal. 4-fid. Cor. tubus capillaris lim~ 
15. Canescens. Inthe East. Ann. bus subequalis. Sem. 1 seu 2. 
16. Peltatum. Inthe East. Ann. 1. Corymbosa. Shr. 18. Fruticosa. Shr. 
17. Nutans. Siberia. . Peren, 2. Cinerea, 19. Hispida. 
18. Thymiflorum. Siberia, Ann. 3. Polystachia. Shr. . 20. Ciliata. 
*19. Variegatum. Carolina. (Vent. Hort. Cels.) 4. Verbenacea. * 2). Articulate. 
* 20. Chamedryoides.. (Balbis, Miscell. p. 29.) 5. Rapunculoides: Per. * 22. Diffusa. 
1116. Oricanum. Sérodilus. 4-gonus, spicatus, 6. Spuria. Bien. * 23. Scabrida.. 
_ ealyces colligeus. _ Cor. lab. sup. erectum planum, 7. Hirta. * 24, Glomerata. 
inferius $-part. laciniis equalibus. 8. Rotundifolia, * 925. Paniculata. 
1. Egyptiacum. Egypt. Peren. 9. Fasciculata. Bien. * 26. Angustifolia. 
2. Dictamnus. _Mount Ida in Candia. Shrub. 10. Polygaloides. * 27. Hyterophylla. 
¥ pylons Mount Sipylusin Phrygia. Shr. 11. Ovata. Shr. *28. Pusilla. 
A. Tournefortii. Island Amorgos. Shrub. 12. Coccinea. * 29. Cephalofora. 
5. Ciliatum. Guinea. 6, Benghalense. Bengal. 13, Canescens. * 30..Cordata. 
7. Creticum. South of Europe, Palestine, and 14, Geniculata. * 31. Decumbens. 
: Basle. Peren. : 15. Divaricata, * 39. Bracteata. 
8. Smyrneum, Candia and Smyrna. Peren. 16. Capitata. Shr. *33. Lucida. 


9. Heracleoticum. S.of Europe and Greece. Per. 17. Triquetra. 
10. Vulgare. England, Europe, Canada. Peren. All from the Cape. Persoon ranks this genus 


11. Glandulosum. Mt. Atlas, near Mascar. Per. under the order ANGIOSPERMIA. 
12. Onites. Syracuse. Shrub. 
13. Syriacum. Syria. 14. Maru, Candia. Per. Orver II. ANncriosPerMra. 
4 cis Satu a a Peleus, Ann. Sect. I. Calyxes undivided. 


 *17. Pallidum. Inthe East. Peren. (Desfont.) i 

{11d Casmorooios. Toco, mung verde 1185 Rovuania Cab phy patacees Cor 
cillo subjectum. Cal. bilabiatus. Cor.lab. sup. 1: Thick.” Hillis OF Malabar” Perch 

. ‘planum obcordatum rectum. 3 ; . > 


1161: Tanarcrum. Cal... cylindraceus truncatus. 
1, Vulgare. England, Ewrope, Canada. Per. Cor, tubulosa, subxqualis 5-fida. Rudimentum 


2. Egyptiacum. Egypt... Peren fil quite” “B, 3 : 
~ $ Incanum.. North America. Peren. poses tte ear eT aes ie LE ha artless 
psn ae ie he Ls 1. Parasiticum. Mts.of Jamaica, Caraccas. Shr. 
(1095,.Tuympra. Cal. subcylindricus, bilabiatus, Peano Walttha ket Brasil” Sbsabe 


utrinque linea villosa exaratus. Sty/. semibifidus. 
¥, 


Sse North of Turkey and Syria. Shr. SR, ee hee 
‘erti 


2. icillata. South of Europe. Shrub. 
@. Ciliata, Dry hills of, North Africa, -necar Secr. ET. Calyxes 2-cleft, 
Mascar. Shrub. 1184. Ononanra. Cal.2-fid. Cor, 4-fida, campan. 
* 4? Hirsuta. In the East. (Ventenat.) Caps. 1-loc. 2-valv. polysperma.. Stam. ex divisu- 
$1120. Mexirtis. Cal. tubo corollz amplier. Cor. ris corollz. ' 
lab, sup, planum; lab. inf. crenatum, Anth. cru- 1. Virginica. Virginia. 
ciate. ; $1186. Ornopancue. Cal. 2-4 seu 5-fid. Cor, rin- 
1. Melissophyllum, England, Germany, , Swit- gens.. Caps. 1-loc. 2-valv. polysperma. Glandula 
zerland, Ayes, and Montpellier, Shrub. sub basi germinis. i 
2. Japonica. Japan,. Ann. 1. Major... Engl.and other pts. of Europe. Per.. 
* 3. Grandifiora.. Britain. (Smith, Fl. Brit.) 2. Fetida. Fields of Barbary. Peren. 

1118. Meuissa. Cal. aridus, supra _planiusculus : 3. Caryophyllacea, Germany, Italy, Siberia. Per. 
lab. sup. subfastigiato. Corolle lab. sup. subfor- 4, Coeru . Atthe Caspian Sea. Per, 
hicatum, 2-fidum; lab. inf. lobo medio cordato. 5: Elatior. England and Germany. Peren. 

1, Officinalis, France, Geneva, and Italy. Per. 6. Purpurea. Cape of Good Hope. Peren.. 
_ 2..Grandiflora. Hills of Tuscany, Carniola, and 7. Minor. England and Spain. Peren. 
_ Carinthia, Peren. 8. Alta. At the Caspian Sea. Peren,. 

3. intha.. Italy, Spain, France, Switzer- 9. Gracilis. Near Genoa. Peren. 
_. land, and Austria. Peren. 10, Americana. In Carolina. Peren.. 


4, Nepeta.. Engl. France, Italy, Switzer]. Per. 11, Virginiana.. Virginia. _ Peren. 


Class XIV. 
‘Didynamia. 
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12. Uniflora. Virginia. Perens 
13, Cerulea. Engl. France,Germ.Siberia. Peren. 
14. Phelypwa. Sandy deserts of Barbary. Per. 
15: Tinctoria. Portugal, Barbary, Arabia. Per. 
16. Cernua. Spain. “Peren. —, 


17. Ramosa. Engl. and other pts. of Enrope: Per. 
... 18. Coccinea. At the Caspian Sea. Peren. 
* 19. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. ) Thunb. - - 
* 20, Squamosa. Cape of Good Hope. ¢ Prodr. p. 
* 91? be CapeofGood Hope.) 97, 


* 22, Epes ith rance. (Fl. Franc.) 
* 23; En gland, nate Siberia. Per. 
* OA? Longifibec Cape of G. H. (Herb. of Juss.) 


See the new genus PHELYPHA. 

1172. Hepenstreitia. Cal. 2-emarginatus, subtus 
fissus.. Cor. 1-labiata: lab. adscendente, . 4-fido. 
Caps. disperma. Stam. marginilimbicorollz inserta, 

1. Dentata. \ Bien. 5. Fruticosa. Shr. 


2. Ciliata. Ann. 6. Cordata. Shr. 
3. Integrifolia. * 7. Spicata, 
4. Erinoides. . -* 8. Capitata. 


All fromthe Cape of Good Hope. 
1149. 'Torenra.. Cal. 2-labiatus:superiore tricus- 


pide. Fil. inferiora ramulo sterili.. Caps. .2-loc. 
1. Asiatica. India, China. Peren, 
2. Hirsuta. India. 
* §. Cordifolia. Coromandel. ,( Roxb.) 
* 4, Scabra. New Holland. pa Prodr. 
* 5,.Flaccida. New Holland. p- 440. 


This genus containsalso Caprariacrustacea of Linn. 
and Antirrhinum hexandrum. . Prod, 440. 
(1205. Caster. Cal. tubulosus: compressus, lab. 

sup. bifidum, inferius nullum. Cor. bilabiata, lab. 
. brevissimo. 3-fido, glandulis 2 inter lacinias. 
Cake 2.loc. 
1. Integrifolia. New Granada. Peren. 
2. Fisafolia. New Granada. Peren. 
9211. Acantuus. ‘Cal. bifol. 2-fid. Cor. 1-labiata, 
deflexa, 3-fida. ‘Caps. 2-loc. 
1. Mollis. Wet parts of Italy and Sicily. Per. 
2. Carduifolius. Cape of Good Hope. 
3. Spinosus. ‘Wet parts of Italy. Peren. 
. Arboreus. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
5. Dioscoridis. Mount Libanus. 
6. Ilicifolius. Coasts of India. Shrub. 
7. Ebracteatus. Indiaand Cochinchina. Shrub. 
‘8. Capensis. Shr. ‘10. Procumbens. Shr. 
9. Furcatus. Shr. 11. Integrifolius. Shr. 
12. = ens. India. —Peren. 
13. Edulis. Arabia Felix, Persia. Shrub. 
14. Maderaspatensis. India. »Peren. J 
Under Acanruus, Persoon gives only the Sp. 1—5. 
Following Jussieu, he i includ des Sp. 6,7; under'the 
new genus Dirivarta, and Sp. 8—10, 12—14, 
under the new genus BLepuanis. 


(1164. Premna. Cal. bilobus. Cor. 4-fida. Bacca 
A-loc. Sem. solitaria, 
1. Integrifolia. ndia. Shrub. , 
2..Tomentosa, India. Shrub. 
3. Serratifolia. India. Shrub, 
* 4. Reticulata. Jamaica. 
Juss. Ann, du 


* 5. Flavescens Coromandel. 

*6. Obtusifolia. 

*'7, Atlenuata. 

* 8. Media. 

*9. Ovata; 

Sp. 6—11 shrubby, and from New Holland. 
See Brown’s ‘Prodr, p.. 512. 


Mus. ii. p. 68. 


* 10. Acuminata. 
* 41. Cordata, 


BO TAWNY. 
1160. age “Cal. 2-part. 


ria. ie a and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
. t fre ARTSIA. lob. marginatus,. colora- 
tus. Cor, minus ipso calyce colorata : ‘lab. sup. 


$ 1132. Eururasia, Cal. 4-fid. cylindricus. = 


. * 16. 


Cob. gib- @ 
ba. Bac. pedicellata, 1-loc, as oo Sem. nie Di 


-- dulantia. 
1. Cujete. Watm vie: Atmeriea lees 
2, Cucurbitana, Warm parts of jail Shr. 


“Seer TII. | Calyxes S-cleft. 


1159. Hatter. Cal. $ seu S-phyll, Cor, A-fida. 
Bacca supera bilocularis | ny say 
1. Lucida. Cape of C oly 
2. Eliiptica. .Cape of Good Tope. 


Secr. 1V. Calyxes: Alef 


1189. Livpras’ Cal, 4edent. scbaShuaii Nabedtns 
compresso-membranaceus. a. 2-loc, 2-sperma, 


recta. 
1) Aiherioana.. Vera Cruz.’ sews UAL” 
2..Hemispherica. South America. Shrub. 
§. Hirsuta. America. iS ae 4 
4., Umbellata, Mexico.) Shrubi’ 99 
5. Cymosa, - 


South parts of Jamaica. Shrub. 
Cah 4 4-fid.. Glandula depvessa, 

Caps. 1-loc. 

Breast i Per. 


ast. 


£ 1134, Larurma. 
ad basin suture germinis. 

- 1. Clandestina. France, 

e Anblatum. Inthe E 


longiore. Caps. 2-loc. 
1. Cucbhoest) Virginia, New York. — ‘Pohen, 
2..Pallida. Siberia and Hudson’s Bay. Per. 
8. Viscosa. England, France, and Ann. 
4, Gymnandra. At the river Oby, Dauria, and 
Sie hs Mise 


and, Switzerland, the 
ave late, aad ay. page oy ‘ 


cata. Pyrenees. (Ramond, Decinh ak 
” Montpellier. Ann. 
*8, Versicolor. Italy, Portugal, and the north of 
Africa. _(Brolero.) 
*9, Maxima. (Rhinanthus. vereicaloe of Willd. )- 
* 10. Odontites. (Euphrasia odont.of Willd.) Smith. 


2-loc. ovato-oblonga. Anth. inferiores altero to o- 
— spinosa. : 
atifolia. Italy, Montpellier, and north of 
: hice Ann. 
Ann. 


2. Officinalis,. Euro 
3. Salishurgensis. ‘Marhnsins of Saleburg : and 


Switzerland. Ann. 
4. Tricuspidata. Italy and Carniola. An 
5. Cuneata. New Zealand. 
6. Odontites. Engl. and other pts. of Bon yey 
7. Lutca. South of Europe. Ann. _ 
8. Tanifolie, Ttaly and France. Ann. — 
9. Viscosa. Provence and. Switzerland. Ann. 


10. Aspera. "Guinea. 

-* 11, Aspera. Portugal. Shrub. (Brotero.) 
“12. Minima. Alps. (Eno. Bot.) 

* 13? Imbricata. France. ina ep yt 

* 14. Tenuifolias “tee ‘Hay 
* 15. Purpurea. _ Bar Ann. 


*17. Alpina, 300k at 
*18, Letragona. 


10. Trifidus. 


1135. Scuwapra. 


Be 


as 
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. > S Dilef . 7, a... 
‘Se 17—24 from New Holland and Van Diemen’s ° 


4 ._ See Brown’s Prodr. p. 436, Per- 
soon ranks Sp. 6, under the subgenus Odontites. 
‘See Bantsia. oA ae 
$1131. Rainantuus. Cal. 4-fid. ventricosus. Caps. 
2-loc. obtusa, compressa, 
1. Orientglis. Inthe East. 
2. Elephas, _taly and Siberia. Ann. 
8. Crista galli, Engl. and other pts.of Eur, An. 
4, Trixago. Palestine, Italy, Montpellier. Ann. 
5. Maximus. Candia, Ann. 
6. Versicolor. Italy and North Africa. Ann. 
7. Ca ms ar of AO Hope. . . 
\ 8. Indicus. Ceylon. 9. Virginicus. Virginia. 
ills of Armenia and Galatia An. 
11. Minor. Europe. — “12, Villosus. Europe. 
%13. Scaber. Cape of Good Hope. (Thunberg.) 
$1133. Metampyrum. Cal. 4-fid. Cor. lab. sup. 
compressum margine replicato. Caps. 2-loc. obli- 
qua, hinc dehiseens. Sem. 2, gibba. 
1. Cristatum, Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Ann. 
2. Arvense, Engl. and other parts of Eur. Ann. 
3. Barbatum. Fields in the S.of Hung. Ann. 
4. Nemorosum. North of Europe. Ann. 
5. Pratense. England and other pts. of Eur. An. 
6. Sylvaticum, or Alpestre. England and other 
parts of Europe. Ann. ; 
7. Lineare. Carolina. Ann. 

Cal. 4.fid.; lobo superiore mi- 
nimo ; infimo maximo emarginato. 

|. 1. Americana. North America. 

1196. Barierta. Cal, 4-part. Stam. 2 longe mi- 

ora. Caps, 4-angularis, 2-loc.? 2-valv. elastica 

bsque unguibus. Sem. 2. 

1. Longifolia. India. Bien. 
2. Solanifolia. “South America. 
3. Hystrizx. India. Shrub, 

4. Prionitis. India. Peren. 

5. Trispinosa. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
6. Bispinosa. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
7. Buxifolia. n the Indies. ‘ 

. 8. Noctiflora. India and Arabia Felix. 
9, Acanthoides. Arabia Felix. 
1. Cristata. India. Shrub. 
11. Strigosa. India. Shrub. 
12. Pungens. Cape of Good Hope. 
18. Longiflora. Mt. St Thomas Malabar. Shr. 
* 14, Pyramidalis. St Domingo. (Lam. Enc.) 

1168. Logsetia. Cal. 4-fid. Cor. laciniis omnibus 
secundis. Stam. petalo adversa. Caps. 3-loc. 
/ 1. Ciliata. “Vera Cruz. ‘ 

1162. Gmeina. Cal. sub 4-dent. Cor. 4-fida, cam- 
pan. Anth. 2-part.; 2 simplices. Drupa nuce 2-loc, 

1, Asiatica, India. Shrub. 
9. Parviflora, Coromandel. (Roab. 

4165. Lantana. Cal. obsolete 4-dent. Cor. limbus 
4-fid. fauce pervia. Stig. uncinnato-refractum. 
Drupa nuce 2 loc. levi. 

1. Mista. America. Shrub. 
2. Trifolia, Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
8. Viburnoides.. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
4. Annua, Warm parts of America. Ann. 
“. Stricta. Jamaica. Shrub. 
6. Radula, St Vincent and Dominica. Shrub. 
7. Camara, Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
‘VOL, IV. PARTI. 


a 


Shr. 


*16. Nivea. 
* 17? Reticulata. St Domingo. (Persoon.) 


$1178. Limosexra. 
zequalis, 
loc, 2-valv. polysperma. 


1175. Browauuia. Cal. 5-dent. 
zqualis, patens ; umbilico clauso, Antheris 2 ma- 
joribus. 


1151. Brunrewsta. 
tubus longissimus. Caps. baccata 1-loc. polysper- 
ma, conceptaculo maximo, pe 


1193. Ho_mskioup1a. 
tentissimus. 
sperma. - 


1170. Linpexnia.. Cal. 5-part. 
superiore brevissimo. 
minali antheraque sublaterali. 
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8. Involucraia.. South America.. Shrub, Class XLV. 
9. Recta, Jamaica. | . Didynamia. 
10. Odorata. West Indies. Shrub. = 


11, Lavandulacea. Shrub. - 

12. Salvifolia. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
13. Melissafolia. West Indies. Shrub. 

14. Scabrida. West Indies, Shrub. 

15. Aculeata, Warm parts of America, Shrub. 
East Indies. (Ventenat.) 


Secr. V. Calyxes 5-cleft. 


1209..Avicennia. Cal, 5-partitus. Cor. bilabiata: 
' Jab. superiore quadrato, 
‘boidea, 1-sperma. 


Caps. coriacea,. rhom- 
1. Tomentosa. Indies and New Holland. Shr. 


2. Resinifera, New Zealand. Shrub. 
8. Nitida. Shores of Martinique. Shrub. » 


Caps. 1-loc. globosa, 


See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 518. 
1136. Tozzta. 
* 1-sperma. 


Cal. .5-dent. 


1. Alpina. Switzerland, Austria, Italy, and 
the Pyrenees. Peren. 


. 1179. Puaytopsis. Cal. 5-fid. lacinia suprema ma- 
jore. 
Caps. 1-loc. 4-sperma siliqueformis, 


Cor. ringens, labio superiore minimo bifido. 


India. Ann. 
Cal. 5-fidus. Cor. 5-fida, 
Stam. per paria approximata. Caps. 1- 


1. Parviflora. 


1. Aquatica. Eng). and other pts. of Eur, Per. 
2. Diandra. Shores of the Cape of Good Hope. 
*3. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. ( Thunb.) 
“42 Tenuifolia. Franconia. (Hoffm.) 
* 5. Australis. New Holland and Van Diemen’s 
Island.. (Brown’s Prodr. p. 443.) 
Cor. limbus 5-fid. 


Cap. 1-loc. 

1. Demissa. South America, Panama. Ann, 
2. Elata. Peru. Ann. f 

3. Alienata. (Ruellia paniculata.) Ann. 


Cal. 5-dent. ages Cor. 


West Indies, Jamaica. Shrub. 
Jamaica. Shrub. 

Cal. .5.dent. ampliatus pa- 
Cor. ringens. Caps. 1-loc.? poly- 


Bengal. Shrub. 

‘or. ringens labio 

Stam. 2 inferiora dente ter- 

Caps. 1-loc. 

1. Pyzidaria. Virgnits Alsace, Silesia, Ger- 
many, Carinthia, Piedmont. Ann. 

2. Dianthera. Hispaniola. 

3. Japonica. Inthe rents of walls inJapan. Ann. 


1. Americana. 
2. Undulata. 


1, Sanguinea, or Rubra. 


* 4, Alsinoides. New Holland. B ; 
* 5. Scapigera. New Holland. Prod. M 441 
+6, Subulata. New Holland. oh or Fraga 


Sp. 4—6 are given by Mr Brown with the fol- 


lowing generic character, Cal. 5-part zxqualis. 

Cor. ringens, lab. sup. retuso; inf. 3-fido, basi 

bicarinata. Anth. per paria cohzrentibus. Stig. 
24 
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Class XIV. 
Didynamia+ 


bilamellatum. Caps. 2-loc. 2-valv. valvis inte- 
gris, dissepimento parallelo, libero, placentifero. 

This character, which is formed from the New 
Holland species, does not suit Sp.1. Species 2 
and 3, certainly belong to a different genus. 
Gratiola hyssopoides, and rotundifolia, differ 
from this genus only in having two barren 
filaments. (Prodr. p. 441) 

1182. ConoBEa. Cal. Blade Cor, bilabiata. Caps. 
1-loc, 4.valvis polysperma. 

1, Aquatica. Banks of Guiana. 

1210. Corumnea. Cal. 5-part. Cor. ringens labio 
superiore 3-part. intermedia fornicata, supra basin 
gibba. Caps. 1-loc. Sem, nidulantia. 

1. Sceandens. Caribbees and Guiana. Shrub. 

2. Hirsuta. Mountains of Jamaica. Shrub. 

3. Rutilans. Trees in Jamaica. Shrub. 

4. Hispida, Mts. in the W. of Jamaica. Shr. 
* 5. Ovata. San Carlos in Chiloe. { Cavan.) 
*6. Stellata. Cochinchina. . ( Lourezro.) 

1180. Vanpetiis. Cal. sub4-fid. Cor, ringens. 
Fil, 2 exteriora e disco labi corolle. Anth. per pa- 
riaconnexe. Caps. l-loc. polysperma. 

1. Diffusa. ontserrat and Santa Cruz. 

« 2. Pratensis. From Trinidad to Brasil. 

1181. Russeria. ~ Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. bilabiata tubo 

-elongato. Stig. globosum. Caps. 1-loc. 2-valv. 
polysperma. 

1. Sarmentosa. Thick woods about the Ha- 
vannah, Shrub. 
*2. Rotundifolia, Near Acapulco, . (Cavan.) 
* 32 Alternifolia, Peru. Shrub. (Juss.) 

1218. Avectra. Cal, bilabiatus, labio superiore 2- 
fido, inferiore trifido. Cor. infundib. F%/. barbata. 
Caps. 2-loc. didyma. Sem. solitaria. 

1. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope at the banks 
of rivers. Ann. 

1143, Gesnerta. Cal, 5-fid. germini insidens, Cor. 
incurva recutvaque. Caps. infera, 2-loc. 

Humilis. South America. Shrub. 

. Corymbosa. Jamaica. Shrub. 

. Acaulis. Jamaica. Shrub. 

. Pumila.. Jamaica. Peren. 

. Craniolaria. Hispaniola. Shrub. 

Grandis. Jamaica. Shrud. 

. Tomentosa. At rivers in S. America. 

Scabra. Jamaica. Shrub. 

Exserta. Jamaica. Shrub, 

..Calycina, Jamaica. Shrub. 

. Ventricosa. Jamaica, Montserrat, and Do- 

minica. Shrub. 
*12. Tubiflora.. Panama, Cavan. Ic. 
* 13. Verticillata. South America. vi. p. 61. 

1141. Cyritta, or Acuimenes of Persoon. Cal. 
superius 5-phyll. Cor. declinata infundib, Lim- 
éus planus 5-part. subequalis. Rudimentum fila- 
menti quinti. Caps. semibiloc. 

1. Puichelia.. Jamaica. Peren. 
$1152. Scropnunarra. Cal.5-fid. Cor.subglobosa, 


Peren. 


Shr. 


MOO ONAMF HON 


ee 


resupinata. Caps. 2-loc. 
1. Marilandica. Virginia. Peren. 
2. Nodosa. Engl.and other pts. of Europe. Per. 
3. Aquatica, England, Switz. France. Bien. 
4. Auriculata.. Spain and Algiers. Peren. 
5. Appendiculata. Tunis. Peren. 
6. Scorodonia. 


England, Portugal 
Sealy" Perc gland, Portugal, Jersey, and 


- Glabrate. Canary Isles. Bien, 


~3 
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8. Betonicifolia. Portugal. Peren. |. 

9. Orientalis. In the wee , Peren, ~ -— >" 
10. Frutescens. Portugal and Tunis. . Shrub, 
11, Rupestris. Rocks of Taurida. Peren. 
12. Heterophylla. Candia. S/ 
13. Allaica. Altaian Mountains. : 
14. Vernalis. England, Italy, Switzerland and 

‘Austria. Bien. ; Radi -S 

15. Arguta. Madeira, Teneriffe. Ann. 

16, Trifoliata. Africa and Corsica. Shrub. 

17. Sambucifolia. Spain, Portugal, the East. Per. 

18. Mellifera, Shores of Barbary. Peren. 

19. Hispida, _'Tlemsen in peer Peren. 

20. Canina. Switzerland, south of France, Italy, 

Taurida, and the East. Ann. a 

21. Lucida. In the East, Candia,and Naples.. Per. 

22. Variegata. Nearthe Caspian. Shrub. Per. 

23. Chinensis. China. rf 

24. Meridionalis. New Granada. 

25. Coccinea. Vera Cruz. Pp 

26. Peregrina. Italy. Ann. 4 
* 27. Scopolii. Carinthia, Austr. (Scop. Fl. Car. 
* 28? Cordata. Hungary, Denmark. (Pl. Hung. 
*29, Pinnatifida. Portugal. Shrub. (Brotero. 

1183. Sremopia. Cal. oe Cor, bilabiata. Stam. 

4: filamentis singulis biftdis diantheris. Caps. 2-loc.. 

1. Maritima. Jamaica. Peren, | 

2. Durantifolia. Jamaica. — he nt 

8. Ruderalis. India. - 


4, Camphorata, Ceylon. . 
5. Aquatica. -Near Tranquebar. rs 
* 6. Viscosa. Coromandel. Ann. (Roxb.) 


1190. Acuimmenes. Cal, 5-part. Cor. sobaqualis, 
limbo plana 4-fido. Anth. connexe. Caps, 2-loc. 
1, Sesamoides. India. cp 
1153. Ceusta. Cal. 5-part, Cor. rotata. Fil. bar- 
bata. Caps. 2-loc, ei 
1. Orientalis.. Cappadocia, Armenia, Ann. 
2. Arcturus. Candia. Been. + 
3. Coromandelina. India. Ann, 
4. Cretica. Candia and North of Africa, Bien. 
5. Betonicifolia. Fields of Algiers. Bien. 
*6. Heterophylla. * 7. pRee _ Euphrates. 
1164. Hemimeais. Cal. 5-part. Cor. rotata, laci- 
nia 1 major obcordata. Fossuda laciniarum necta-~ 
rifera, Fil. glabra, Caps, 2-loc. loculo ‘altero. 


gibbosiore. ; 
1. Montana. Cape of Good Hope. 
2. Sabulosa. Cape of Good Hope. 
8. Diffuse. Cape of Good Hope. 
4. Urticifolia. South America. Shrub. 
5, Coccinea, or linearis. South America. Shr- 
* 6. Unilabiata. Cape of Good Hope. ( Thunb.) 
*'7. Caulialata, Peru. Ana, . Ny 
* 8. Acutifolia. . Hills of Peru. Per. ( Fl. Per. 
* 9. Incisifolia. Conception. Ann. ( p. 1152. 
*10. Procumbens, Peru, Ann. hye 
$1177. Srprnorpra. Cal. 5-part. . 5-part.. 
zqualis. Stam. paribus remotis. Caps. compressa, 
orbicularis, 2-loc. dissepimento transverso. 
1. Europea, England and Portugal. - 
*2. Africana. Cape of Good Hope, | pad 
1169. Capraria. Cal. 5-part.. Cor, campan. 5-fida, 
acuta. Caps. 2-valy. 2-loc. polysperma. 


1. Biflora.. Curagoa, Peru, W. Indies. Peren. 
2. Lucida. Cape of Good Hope. Bien. 
8. Lanceolata. Cape of Good Hope. . Shrub. 


4. Semiserrata, At St. Martha in S. America. 
1 
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5. Undilata. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
_ 6. Humilis, East Indies, Ann. 
* 7. Rigida. Cape of Good Hope. ( Tihund.) 
*8. Multifida. North America. (Mich.) 
$1155. Dierratis. Cal. 5-part. Cor. campan. 5- 
_ fida, ventricosa. Caps. ovata, 2-loc. 
© \, Purpurea, Engl. andother pts. of Eur. Bien. 
iB Minor. Spain. Peren. 


_ 9. Lanata. Hungary and Greece. Peren. 

10. Obscura. Spain. Peren. 

11. Canariensis, Canary Isles. Shrub. 

12. Sceptrum. Woods of Madeira. Shrub. 
1157. BianontaA. — Cal. 5-fid. cyathiformis. -Cor. 
fauce campan. 5-fida, subtus ventricosa, Szliqua 
2loc, Sem. membranaceo-alata. 

_ 1. Catalpa. Japan and Carolina. Shrub. 

2. L ima, West Indies. Shrud. 

‘8. Tomentosa.. Japan. Shrub. 4. Linearis. 
§. Sempervirens. Virginia. Shrub. 

_ 6. Tenuisiliqua. South America. Shrub. 

7. Cassinoides. Near Rio de Janeiro. Shrub. 

8. Obtusifolia. Brasil. Shrub. 

9. Microphylla. Hispaniola. Shrub. 

10. Unguis. Barbadoes and St Domingo. Shr. 
11. Staminea. Hispaniola. Shrub. 

12, Equinoctialis. Ca enne. Shrub. 

13. Alliacea. Woods of Guiana and Cayenne. Shr. 
14. Spectabilis. Island of Santa Cruz. Shrub. 
15. Laurifolia. Cayenne. Shrub. 

16. Rigescens. Caraceas, Shrub. 

17. Lactiflora. Island of Santa Cruz. Shrub. 
18. Paniculata, Warm parts of America. Shr. 

19. Elongata, South America. Shrub. 

20. Corymbifera. South America. Shrub. 
21. Crucigera, Virginia and S. America, Shr. 
22. Grandifolia. Caraccas. Shrub. 

23. Capreolata. North America, Shrub. 

24. ens. Campechy, Mexico. Shrub. 
25. Villosa. St Martha in S. America. Shrub. 
26. Echinaia. Carthagena and Guiana. Shrub. 
27. Heterophylla. Woods of Guiana, Shrub. 
28. He ape Vera Cruz. Shrub. 

29. Mollis. Cayenne. Shrub. 

30. Hérsuta. East Indies. Shrub. 

_ 81. Pentaphylla. Jamaica, Caribbees, Shrub. 
$2. Orbiculata, Woody parts of Carthagena. Shr. 
33. Chrysantha. Caraccas. Shrub, 

34. Fluviatilis. Guiana. Shrub. 

35. Leucoxylon. Jamaica. Shrub. 

36. Serratifolia. Trinidad. Shrub, 

37. Radiata. Peru. Shrub. 

38. Radicans. Carolina, Florida, Virginia. Shr. 
39. Grandiflora, China and Japan. Shrub. 
40. Stans. Warm parts of America. Shrub, 
41. Africana. Senegal. Shrub. , 

42. Bijuga. Madagascar. Shrub. 

43. Racemosa. Madagascar. “Shrub. 

fi Compressa. East Indies, Shrub. 

| 45, Spathacea, Java, Malabar, Ceyton. Shrub. 

- 46. Chelonoides. East Indies. Shrub, 
ak Variabilis.. Caraccas, Shrub. 

“48, Alba, At the R. Sinemariain Guiana. Shr. 


49. Perwiana. Pern. Shrub. Class, XIV. 
50. Indica. India, Shrub. Didypamnit. 
51. Longifolia. Sandy parts of India. Shrub, ~~~ 
52. Procera. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
53. Cerulea, Carolina. Shrub. 
54. Brasiliana. Brasil. Shrub. 
* 55. Chica. Beside the Rivers, Cassiquiare and 
Oronoco. cee? 
* 56. Longiflora. Hispaniola. Shrub. (Cav:) 
* 57. Latifolia. Cayenne. Richard, det. Si 
* 58. Pyramidata. Cayenne. Hist. Nat. : Paw. 
* 59. Candicans. Cayenne. Wlettah tbs 
* 60. Pilulifera. Guiana. ( Audet.) 
"61. Incarnata. Guiana. _ ( Audblet.) 
* 62. Fulva. South America. Soy) 
*63. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. (Thunb.) 
* 64. Pandorea. New Holland. (Vent.) 

1156. Incarvittea. » Cal. 5-fid. © Cor. ‘tuoulosa, 
fauce ventricosa, 5-fida, inequalis. Anth. 2 biaris- 
tate 2 mutice. Siliqua 2-loc. Sem, membranaceo- 
alata. 

1. Sinensis. China. 

1195. Ruenuia. Cal. 2-part: Cor. subcampan, 
Siam, per paria approximata. Caps. dentibus elas- 
ticis dissiliens. 

1. Blechum. Jamaica. Ann. 
2. Blechioides. Mts. in the W. of Jamaica. S/rr. 
8. Angustifolia. Caribbees. 
4, Ovata. Mexico.  Perem 
5. Strepens. Virginia, Carolina. Peren. 
6. Patula. East Indies. Shrub. 
7. Pallida. Arabia Felix. 8, Fragrans. Otaheite. 
9. Lactea. Mexico. Peren. 
10. Clandestina. Barbadoes and Santa Cruz. Per. 
11. Violacea. Meadows of Guiana. Peren. 
12. Rubra. Banks of Guiana. Peren. 
13, Macrophylla. St Martha, S. America. 
14, Guttata. Mt. Chadra in Arabia Felix. Shr. 
15, Imbricata. Arabia Felix, West Indies, Bour- 
bon. Shrub. 
16. Aristata. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
17. Intrusa. Higher mountains of Arabia Felix. 
18. Paniculata.. Dry hills in the south of Ja- 
maica. Peren. 
19, Tuberosa. Jamaica. Peren. 
20. Tentaculata. India. 
21. Biflora. Carolina. Peren. 
22. Crispa. India. Peren. 
23. Fasciculata. Ceylon, near the hot baths 
of Trincomalee. : 
24, Mollissima. Madagascar. 
25. Undulata. India. 26. Involucrata. India. Per. 
27. Repanda, Java. 28. Ringens. India, 
29. Coccinea. §. America. 30. Repens. India: 
31. Uliginosa. Tranquebar. Ann. 
82. Pilosa. Cape of Good Hope. 
33. Hirta. India. 
34, Depressa. Cape of Good Hope. 
85. Cordifolia. India. Shrub. 
86. Secunda. East Indies. 
37. Reptans. Island of Tanna, 
88. Japonica. Japan. 
39. Alopecuroidea. “Montserrat. 
40. Barbata. India. 41. Balsamea, India. Anz. 
42. Salicifolia. India. 
43. Loi ra. Arabia Felix. Shrud. 
44. Difformis. India. , 
45, Rupestris. Hispaniola. —Peren. 
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Glass XIV: 46, Scabrosa; “Hispaniola. © Peren. * 13. Tomentosus. —# Wu Incisus, Ch 
Didynamia. * 47, Formosa. Mts. of Peru. Shr. '( Humboldt.) All from the Cape except rights 1. from the Pyre- 
myo #48) Grandiflora. Arabia Felix. o . nees and Switzerland, Sp. 6. from’ Pi eru. 
* 49, Australis. Australasia. ( Cavan.) 1163. Perea, « Cal. 5-part. maximus, ‘coloratus, 
-* 50, Spinescens. * 51. Ciliaris. Cor. rotata. apn 2-loc. in fundo maalycls, one 
* 52. Pubescens. * 53. Setigerus. solitaria. § 
* 54. Dulcis.~ Chili. 1. Volubilis. Warm pts. of Americar ‘Shrub. 
* 55. Ocymoides. . Mexico. See Cavan. Ic. 1171. Manurea. Cal. 5-part. Cor, limbo. 5-part. 
* 56. Microphylla: New Spain. (vi. p. 62. subulato ; laciniis superioribys) 4 esac connexis. 
67. Relicsonbie Mexico. Caps. 2. loc: polysperma. 
* 58. Inflata. Cayenne. (Richard, Act. Soc. Par.) 1. Cheiranthus. Ann)» 17. Mic 
#59. Varians. Coromandel. (Ventenat. ) 2. Corymbosa. - RNB Disgakas. 
* 60, Flava. East Indies. Herb. of 3. Altissima. * 19. Revoluta, 
*61. Humifusa. Pratin Isles. { Juss. 4. Pinnati, * 20, Villosa. . 
* 62. Elongata. Oware in Africa. (Beauvois.) 8. Planbigiits, * 2). thiopica. 
* 63. Obliqua. Java. (Herb. of Juss.) 6. Capitata. ody 1 Pedunculata, 
* 64, Australis. * 65. Pumilio. 7. Antirrhinoides. * 23, Alternifolia. 
* 66. Acaulis. ” * 67. Bracteata. 8. Thyrsiflora. * 24, Incanas> 
Sp. 64—67 from New Holland, are given by Mr ' 9. Argentea. . .* 25, Divaricata, 
Brown with the following character. ‘* Cal. 5- 10. Tomentosa. Bien. * 26. Pirgata. 
part. (nunc profunde 5-fid.) zequalis. Cor. in- 11. Rubra. - #97” Cepi ‘oles. 
fundib. limbo 5-fido, parum inzquali, patenti. 12. Capillaris. * 98. Hirta. 
Stam. 4 antherifera inclusa. Anth loculis pa- 13. Cunetfolia. * 29. Hispida. 
rallelis, muticis. Ovarit loculi saiveaered Caps. 14. Cerulea. * 30. -Cordata.. « 
teretiuscula, subsessilis, dissepimento adnata. 15. Heterophylla. bir} Vocate 
Sem. retinacula subtensa.’? Under this character 16. Integrifolia. * 32s 
he includes Sp. 4, 5, 6, 10, 18, 36,37. See par- All from the Cape excepting pat aan 1. from Ethio- 
ticularly Prodr. p. 478. pia, and Sp. 23. from New Holl If. 
1174, BucHNera. Cal. 5-dent. obsolete, Cor. lim- + 1144. AntiRrainum. Cal. 5-phyll. ‘Corolle basis 
bus 5-fidus zqualis: lobis cordatis. Caps. 2-loc. deorsum prominens, nectarifera, faux a ea 
1, Americana. Virginia, Canada. convexo clausa. wae 2-loc. ; 
2. Elongata. Jamaica, Vera Cruz, Guiana. Ann,. 1. Cymbalaria. ngland, Germany,! Switrer- 
3. Cernua. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. land, France, and at Haerlem, &e. _ Peren. 
4. Cuneifolia, Cape of Good Hope. 9. Pilosum. Pyrenees. 
5. Cordifolia.” Near Tanschaur. 3. Lanigerum. Near ancient Cartbades hain. 
6. Grandiflora. South America. 4. Dentatum, or Scariosum. .'Tunis. Anne’ 
7. Ethiopica. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 5. Heterophyllum. Morocco. Ann. \ 
8.-Viscosa. Cape of Good Hope. Shrud. 6. Elatine. Engl. Germ. France; Italy. Ann, 
9. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. Ann. 7. Elatinoides. Near Mascar. Ann. 
10. Humifusa. High mts. in Arabia Felix. &. Spurium. Engl. can France, Italy. igs 
11. Asiatica. Ceylon and China. Ann. - 9. Cirrhosum. te Ann.’ 
12. Euphrasioides. India. 10. Egypliacum, Eoot Ann. 
13. Gesneroides. India. Peren. 11. Fruticosum. Nes Caffa Sireabs a 
14, Pinnatifida. Cape of Good Hope. 12. Hecandrum. Otaheite. © 
*15. Bilabiata. Cape of Good Siupe. ( Thunb. ) 13. Triphyllum. Mts. near Syracuse. Ann. 
* 16. Urtictfolia. * 21. Ramosissema, 14. Lees cfalium, Near Mascar and ‘Tlemsen. Ann. 
*17. Tetragona. * 22. Asperata. 15. Virgatum. Algiers. Ann. 
* 18. Gracilis. * 23. Curviflora. 16. Triornithophorum.” Portugal and Rnieiens 
* 19, Linearis. * 24, Parviflora, 17. Purpureum. Base of Mt. Vesuvius. "Perens 
® 20. Tenella. 18. Versicolor. South ef France. Ann. 


Sp. 16—24 from New Holland, are given by Mr 19. Linarioides.*' South of Europe.) 
Brown with the following character... «Cal, tu- 20. Repens. England, France, and Italy. Peren. 


bulosus, 10-striatus, 5-dent. ‘equalis. Cor. v. 21. Monspessulanum. France.  Peren. \ 
hypocraterif. limbo 5-part. subequali; vy. bila- 22. Sparteum. Spain. Bien. 
biata. Stam. didynama inclusa. Anth. lineares, 23. Bipunctatum, Fields of Spain aise eal bale, 
integre. Stig. subclavatum emarginatum. Caps. 24. Amethystinum. Spain and Portugal. Ann: 
2-loc. 2-valv. valvis medio septiferis. Placenta 25. Laxiflorum. Algiers. Ann. Ly 
columnaris demum libera.?? Under this charac- 26. Triste. Gibraltar. Peren. 
ter he also includes Sp. 1, 2, 11. 27. Helava. Deserts of E 
1173. Erinus. Cal, 5-phyll. Cor. limbus 5. fidus, 28. Thymifolium, Shores o Ae 
zqualis ; lobis emarginatis ; labio super. brévissi- 29. Supinum. France, Spain, and Italy. Ann, 
mo reflexo. Caps. 2-loc. 30. Simplex. South of Europe. 
1. Alpinus. 7. Tristis. 31, Arvense. France, Italy, and Germany. Ann. 
2. Maritimus. * 8. Zthiopicus. 32. Pelisserianum, France and Italy. Arvin. 
3. Africanus. * 9. Villosus. 33. Parviflorum. In the East and Algiers. Ann. 
4. Lychnidea, * 10. Simplex. 34, Flavum, | Fields of Barbary, Ann. ~ 
e Fragrans. -* 11, Patens. —° 35. Saxatile. .Spain. Peren. 


6. Peruvianus. * 12. Selaginoides. 36. Micranthum, Cultivated parts of Spin: ion 
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37. Vistosum,’ Spain, Ann 
- 88 - Sida Atlas. » Rive: 
$9. Multicaule. In Sicily and the East. -Ann. 
- 40. -Reticulatum. North of Africa. Peren. 
ey ge Lame Mt. Atlas near Tlemsen. . Per. 


ie: wy: Sabeias : 
ok rne. cnt ts 


46. Macrocarpum. \ Cape of G. Hope. Peren. 
47. Villosum. Spain. Peren. 

48. Origanifolium. Pyrenees and Mareclles Ann. 
49. Flexuostim. Near Tunis. Peren: 


50. Minus. Engl. and other parts of Bur. nn, 
51. Dalmaticum. Candia, Armenia. © Ann. 
52. Hirtum. Spain. Ann. 
53. Genistifolium. Siberia, Lower ‘Austria, Swit- 
zerland, and near Dresden. nee, 
54. Junceum. Spain. Anne 
. Linaria. Engl. and other parts ah Eur. Per. 
56. Linifolium. Shores of Jtaly: \Peren. 
57. Lagopodioides. Siberia. 
58. Canadense. Virginia and Candi! rr) 


59. Chalepense. Italy and Montpellier. Ann. 
60. Reflexum. Barbary. Ann. 3 


61. Pedunculatum. Spain. 

62. Majus. Engl. and other parts of Bot: Bien. 
63. Siculum. Sicily. Peren. 

64. Sempervirens. Pyrenees. Shrub. 


“65. Orontium. Engl, and other pts. of Eur. Ann. 


66. Papilionaceum. Persia. 

67. Asarina. Geneva. Peren. 
68. Molle. Spain. Peren.- 

» 69. Pinnatum. Cape’ of Good Ho 
70. Unilabiatum. Cape of Good 
*71. Bi itum. Near M. 
* 72? ms ees, 
- #78: Gracile. Near renoble. . 
© 74. . nS. Spain. Ann.) Desfont. Cat. 
*75. Pubescens. Ann.’ §-p. 65: 


(Pl. Franc.) 


* 76. Lusitanicum. Coasts of Portugah CBrotero. ) - 


* 77. Patens. Cape of Good Hopes ' 
* 78. Barbatum. Cape of Good: Hope. 
z pe Frutescens. ‘Cape of Good Hope: 
. Carsium. “Near Madrid: (-Persoon.) 
» a > 8h, Pyramidale.* Armenia. -( Encie: Mt) 
* 39. Bepnihinen, Portugal. {Brite ) 
| See'the new genus Orontrum. — 
1146. Axarnminum. Cal.’5-phyll. 
sum prominens nectarifera, hb. inf. planum palato 
“3 gre ite pee Caps. 2-loe. nyultivalvis. 
e ‘um. Montpellier, German Bien. 
- 2, Pédatum. Hills of Ale! iers) if 
3. Fruticosum. Mt. Atlas n near Tlemsen. Shrub. 
4. Crassifolium. Valentia. Ann.” 
5. Tenellum. Mount Ayora in'Valentia. Ann. 
* 6. Duriminium. N. of Portu (Brotero.) 
en oa Cal. 5-fid. ‘Cor. Qlabiata : lab. 
inf. 3-part 8 émarginatis : niedio 2. art. Caps. 
$-loc. Tachisastie : 4 r # 
1. Tuberosa. Warm parts of America. 
2. Delphinifolia, India. Ann. - 
$. Purpurea. Virginia and Canada. Ann. 
4. Tenuifolia. North Americas |” 
5. Tubulosa. Cape of Good Hope, | 
6. Nigrina. Cape of Good Hope. 
7. Flava. Virginia and Canada. 


Thunb. 
one 


Cor. baits deor- 


$ 1187. PeDICULARIS. 


ogadore: (Vern, TELL.) 


1194. Mimutus. 
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8. Scabra.. ‘Cape of Good pee 
9. Pedicularia. \ Virginia and Canada. 
10. Japonica. Japan. - 
12. Sessiliflora. Cape of Good Hope. 
“13. Auriculata. Tiinois. ©) 4 Michaux; 
* )4. Cassioides. | Carolina. \ 5 Fl. Amer. 
Cal. 5-fid. Cops thoes mu- 
cronata, ‘obliqua. Sem. tunicata. — 
1.Palustris. | Eng. and other pts. of Eur. Ann. 
BY $ Buphraes Eng. and other pts.of Eur... Ann. 
iphrasioides. At the River Lena in Sibe- 
ria,’arid in North America. Peren,. . 
4. Myriophylla. -Altaian and Daurian Mts. Per. 
ca icata. Lakes onthe Mts. of. Dauria. Per. 
esupinata. Siberia.» Peren. 
?. Sceptrum Carolinum. Sweden; Prussia, Moun- 
tains of Salzburg, and Hungary. » Peren. 
8. Lristis.. Siberia. Anni 
9. La ica. Lapland.and. Norway. Peren< 
10. Asplenifolia. Mts. of Salzburg. Peren. 
11, Flava: Siberias\Peren. : 
12. Siriata. Dauria.  Peren. 
18. Sudetica.) Sidetes Mts. and in Siberia. Per. 
14. Recutita. Motntains of Switzerland, Italy, 
Austria, and Salzburg... Peren. 
15. Elata, At thé R.Catsha in Siberia. Peren. 
16. Foliosa. _ Switzerland, Dauphiny,; Einogty: 
: vand.on Mount Ceni&. Bien. 
17. Canadensis. North America. Perens 
18. Groenlandica, -Greenland.. Perens 
19. Incarnata. » Mts. of Switzerland, Dauphiny, 
- Savoy, ‘Salzburg, Carinthia, and-Austria. Ann. 
20. Uncinata. Atthe R. Angerain Siberia, Per. 
21. Interrupta. Siberia. Peaahs 
22. Verticillata. » Austria, Switzerland, Savoy, 
Dauphiny, and Siberia.) 
23s Ascaulisy’ Mountains of Carniola and Carin- 
“thia. « Perea]! soy 5) 
24, Flammea: Ndontyiria of Lapland, Norway, 
Greenland, Switzerland, Austriay, Mount) Ce- 
nis,» mountains of Daiiriaj and at the lake 


Baikal. Peren. 
25. Hirsuta. Mountains of Seailand Peren. 
26. Rosea. “Mountains of Carinthia, Italy and 


». . France, and in Mount Cenis: . Perens - 
27. Rostrata. Mountains of. France, Italy, Sa- 
yoy; Switzerland, Salzburg, and Austria. Per. 
28. Tubérosa) Mountains of -Frances"|Switzer- 
land, and Italy. Peren: 
29. Gyroflexa. Mountains: of Fratieey Switzer- 
land, and Italy:: \Peren. 
$0. Fasciculata. © Mountains of Italy. Peren. 
31: Rubens) Middle of Siberia. Peren . 
(B22 . Meadows:of Siberia. Peren. 
33. Achilleifolia. Siberia. . Perens 
34. Comosa, * Mts. inthe S. of France and Italy, 
and in meadows in Russia and Siberia. Per. 
"Cal. 5-dent. -prismaticus.  » Cor. 
ringens : labio superiore lateribus replicato. Caps. 
2-loc. polysperma. 


1, Ringens, Virginia and Canada. Peren. 
2. Glutinosus. Shru 
3. Alatus. “North America. Peren. 
4. Luteus. Peru. i 
* 5. Gractlis; New Holland. See Brown’e 
* 6. Repens. New Holland and Prodr. 
Van Diemen’s Island. p. 439. 


3 


Didynamia, 
11. Glutinosa. China. 


Class XIV. 
Didynamia. 
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1188. Dopartra. Cal. 5-dent. Cor lab, inf. du- 
plo longius. Caps. 2-loc. globosa. 

1. Orientalis. Mt. Ararat and 'Tartary. Per 
2. Indica. India. 

1139. Cuerone. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. ringens | ven- 
ttieosa.. Rudim. fil. quinti inter suprema » stamina 
glabrum. Caps. 2-loc. a 

1. Glabra, Virginia and ‘Canada. 
2. Obliqua. | Virginia and Canada. 
3. Ruellioides. ioc of Magellan. . Peren. 
4. Barbata. Kingdom of Mexico... Peren. 

1140. Penrstemon. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. bilabiata 
ventricosa. Rudim. fil. quinti pa barbatum. 


Peren. 
Peren. 


Caps. 2-loe. 
1. Hirsuta. Virginia. f 
2. Pubescens. Virginia. Peren. 
8. Levigata. North America. Peren. 


4. Campanulata. Kingdom of Mexico. Per. 
Persoon gives this as a subgenus under CuELoNne. 
1191. Sesamum. Cal. 5-part. Cor. campan. 5-fida: 
lobo infimo majore. Rudim. fil. -quinti. Stig. lan- 
ceolatum. Caps. 4-loc. . 
1.Orientale. Ceylon and Malabar. Ann. 
2. Luteum. Groves of Nidrapur in India. 
3. Indicum. India. Ann. 
4, Laciniatum. Near Hydrabad in India. 
1142. Groxinta. Cal. superus 5-phyll. Cor. cam- 
pan. limbo obliquo. Fi/. cum rudim. quinti recep- 
taculo inserta. 
1. Maculata, Carthagena in America. Peren. 
1147. Tourretia. © Cal. 2-lab. Cor. lab. inf. nullum, 
cujus loco denticuli 1. Caps. echinata 4-loc. 2-valv. 
1. Lappacea, Perp. — Ann. 
1148. Marrynra. Cal. 5-fid. Cor. ringens. ‘Caps. 
fignosa, corticata, rostro hamato, 4-loc. 2-valy. 
1. Diandra. Vera Cruz. Ann. 
2, Carniolaria. Carthagena in America. Ann. 
3. Proboscidea. River Mississippi. Ann. 
4. Longiflora. Cape of Good ope. Ann. 
41204. Mauranpia. Cal. 5-part. Cor, campan. in- 


zqualis. Fil. basi callosa. Caps. 2 coalite apice 
semi-5-valv. — 
1. Semperflorens. Mexico. Peren. 


1200. Mitirneronia. Calycis margo 5-dent. re- 


flexus. Cor. tubo longissimo, limbo 4.fido. Anth. 
2-part. vaginantes. — Siliqua ? 
1. Hortensis. Shrub. 
1192. Torrura. Cal. 5-part. Cor. tubus spiralis. 
Nuces 2, 2-loc. externx rugose. 
1. Aspera. India. 
This plant is given under the new genus Priva, by 
‘Persoon. 
1214. Peparium. Cal. 5-part. Cor. subringens : 
limbo 5-fido. Nua suberosa 4-gona, angulis spi- 
nosa, 2-loc. Sem. 2. 


1. Murex. Ceylon and Malabar. Ann. 
$1176. Linnaa. Cal. duplex. Fruct, 1-phyll. floris 
aoe superus. Cor.campan. Bac. sicca, 3-loc. 
. Borealis.. Woods of Scotland, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Siberia, Russia and Canada. Shr. 
enus is given under the class TeETRANDRIA, 
ersoon. 
ner. eneetia Cal. 5-dent. Stam. cor. longiora. 
Styl. longissimus. “Bac. 1-sperma. 
1. Pyramidata. Caribbees and Campechy. Shr. 
2. Punctata, Warm parts of America. “Shr. 
1199. Oviepa. Cal. 5- fid. Cor. tubus cylindricus, 


wr 
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superus longissimus, Bac. globosa, 4-6 
7 Spinosa. Mts, of Hispaniola, Shrubs 
2. Mitis. Java. Shrub. 
* 3, Ovalifolia. Pondicherry. . Gon. te. ‘Mus, ) 
1207. Amasonia. Cal. 5-fid. Cor. mee limbus 
parvus 5-fid. Bac. 4-sperma. _ 
1. Erecta. Surinam. > 
2. Punicea. Trinidad. Shrub. : 
1150. BresLErta. Cal. Sng Bac. -subglobosa, 
polys rma. 
elittifolia. Wee parts of Martinique and 


Gulega. Shrub. 
2. Lutea. Jamaica and Guiana. Shrub. 
3. Violacea, Woods of Guiana. Shrub. . 
4. Incarnaia. Guiana. Peren. 
5. Serrulata. West Indies. Shrub. — ; 
6. Cristata, Wet woods of Martinique, and 
Guiana. Shrub. 


7. Coccinea. Marshy woods of Guiana. ‘Shrub, 
8. Bivalvis. Surinam. 
*9? Sanguinea, St Domingo. (Persoon. 

1208. Bontia. Cal. 5-part. Cor. bilabiata: lab. 
inf. 3-part. revoluta. Drupa ovata, 1-sperma. 2 
obliquo. Sem. 1. 

1. Daphnoides. Antilles. Shrub. © 

1166. Sermasibeerat Cal. 5-fid. Cor. limbus 5-fid. 
fauce villis clausa. Stig. uncinatum. ‘Drupanuce 

2-loc. tuberculata. 
1. Africana. Cape of Good Slope: Shrub. 
This genusis given under Terranpria by Persoon. 

1206. Virex. Cal. 5-dent. Cor. limbus 6- id. Dru- 
pa 1-sperma, nuce 4-loc. 

1. Ovata. Japan, China, and N. Holl. ‘Shrub. 

2. Triflora.” Cayenne. Shrub. A q 

8. Divaricata. St Lucia, Martinique, and ots 

Cruz. Shrub. 

‘4. Pubescens. India. Shrub. 

5. Altissima. Woods of Ceylon, Shrub. 

6. Agnus Castus, Sicily and Naples. Shrub. 

7. Incisa. China. Shrub. 

8. Leucoaylon, Woods of Ceylon. Shrub. 

9. Trifolia. India. Shrub. 

10. Umbrosa. Shady parts of Jamaica. Shrub. 

11. Capitata. ‘Trinidad. Shrub. 

12. Negundo. India. Shrub. 

13. Pinnata. Ceylon, Shrub. “kh ¢ 
* 14. Parviflora. Phili pine Isles.) Juss. Ann. du — 
* 15? Rufescens. Brasi Mus. Czh. 
* 16. Heptaphylla. Dominica. XxxXvil. 77. 
*17. Latifolia, India. (Lam. Ene, ii. 613.) 
*18. Trifolia. New Holland. Shrub.) See 
* 19. Accuminata. New Holland. Shr. ( Brown’s 

\* 20? Glabrata. New Helland, Shrub. { Prodr. 
* 21? Macrophylla. New Holland. Shr. }p. 511. 

1198. Myororum. Cal. 5-partitus. Cor. campanu- — 
lata, limbo patente subzquali quinquepartito. “ 
Drupa 1 seu 2-sperma, nucibus 2-locularibus. | F 

1. Letum. New Zealand. Shrub. M 
2. Pubescens. New Zealand. Shrub. — ry 
3. Crassifolium. Botany Bay. Shr. — ! 

4. Towatfolium. New Caledonia. Shrub. 

1158. Cirnarexyzum. Cal. _5-dentatus, campa-_ 
nulatus. Cor. infundibuliformi-rotata: ae y 

hices 


supra villosis, equalibus, Drupa 2-sperma. 
2-loculares. 
1. Cinereum, South America. Shrub. 
2. Caudatum. Jamaica. Shrub. 


& 


3. Villosum, St Domingo. Shrub. 


4. Subserratum. Barren plains of Hispaniol, Shr. 
5. Quadrangulare. Martinique, Shrub, 
Jamaica, Shrub. 


. © 6. Melanocardium. 
(9 PR 

- Mi Celh) bh Hs : 
* 8. Pulverulentum, South America. phere) 
1201, VoLKAMERIA. Cal. 5-fid. Cor. lacini 


dis. pee 2-sperma. Nuces 2:loc. 

1. ata. errs and ae Shrub. 

_ 2. Ligustrina. auritius. h , 

' 8. Inermis. spe vert A : 

4. Capitata. Guinea, Shrub. 

5. Serrata, India. Shrub. 

6. ope atten (te 

7. Japonica. Japan. 3 

8. Kempferi. China and Japan. Shrub. 
*9. Spinosa. Peru. (Juss. Ann. Mus.) 

' * 10. Tomentosa. Vent. Mal- 
* 11. Angustifolia. Bourbon, Shrub. § mais. t. 84. 
* 12, Pumila. Cochinchina. ene 

» * 13, Petasites. Cochinchina. reat 
* 14, Fragrans. Java. © (Vent. Id.) 

1202. CLexopenpron. Cal. 5-fid. campan. 
tubo filiformi; limbo 5-part. xquali. Stam. lon- 
gissima intra lacinias maxime hiantes. Drupa 4- 

sperma, nuce 1-loc. 


1. Infortunatum. * 9. Viscosum: 


. 2. Fortunatum, * 10. Medium. 
8. Calamilosum. * 11, Attenuatum. 
| 4, Phlomoides. * 12, Floribundum. 
5. Squamatum. * 13, Qvatum: ; 
‘6. Trichotomum. - * 14, Coriaceum. 
7. Diversifolium. * 15. Costatum, 
.» 8, Paniculatum. 


Sp. 1—9 from India, excepting Sp. 6. from Japan. 


Orver I. GyYMNosPERMIA. 


Allshrubby, and from N. Holl. and V: Diem. Isl. 
Hi. Microcorys. Cal. semi 5-fid. Cor. ringens, 
. »galea abbreviata; labii inf, lacinia. media latiore. 

Stam. 4, duo sup. inclusa, antherarum lobo. pollini- 

fero glabro, sterili barbato: inf. antheris 2-part. 

cassis, (Id. Id. p. 502.) 

land. Shrub. 


1. Virgata. Newt 
2. Barbata, New Holland. Shrub. 
: 3. Purpurea. New Holland. Shrub. . 

AW, Hemicenia. Cal. 5-fid. 5-gon. Cor. ringens ; 
- galea breviore; labii inf. lacinia media semibifida. 
Stam, 4, sub. galeam adscendentia; omnium. An- 

there lobo altero pollinifero; altero descendenti 
casso, superiorum barbato. (Jd. Id. p. oe) 
-) 1. Purpurea., New South Wales, Shrub. 
IV. Hemisnpra, Cal, compressus, 2-labiatus, lab. 
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Cor. « 


Sp. 10—15 are shrubby, and from New Holland, - 


I. Wesrrinera. Cal. semi 5-fid. 5-gon. Cor. lab. 
sup. planum, 2-fids inf. S-part. equale. Stam. 4, 
distantia: duo superiora antheris polliniferis, dimi- 

\ diatis: nargors antheris 2-part. cassis, (Smith, and 

> Brown, Prodr. p. 501.) 

4, Rosmariniformis. 5. Angustifolia. 

2, Dampieri. 6. ses olice 
8. Rigida. 7. Glabra. 
v & Cinerea. 8. Rubiefolia. 
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Mr Brown includes under this 
20. of VoLKAMERIA. 
1197. Duranta. Cal. 5-fid. superus. 
sperma, Nur 2-loc, ; 
1.\Plumieri.. South America. Shrub. 
2; Ellisia. Jamaica. Shrub 
8. Mutisit. South America. | Shrub. 
* 4, Dentata. Africa? (Herb. of Rich.) 
* 5. Triacantha. Peru. Shrub. (Juss. Ann, Mus.) 


Secr.VI. Calyxes many-cleft. 

1187. Hyopancue. Cal. '7-phyll: Cor. ringens la- 

bio inferiore nullo. Caps. 2-loc. ead aya 
1. Sanguinea.. Cape of Good -. 

1212. Leprpacaruis. Cal, polyphyll. imbricatus. 
Cor. bilabiata, labio superiore minimo, inferiore 3- 
part. - Caps, 2-loc. . 

1. Cristata. India. Shrub. 
1146, Cympania. Cal. 10-dent. Caps. cordata, 2-loc. 
1. Daurica. Mountains of Dauria, Peren. 

1203. Tuunperaia.: Cal. duplex : exterior 2-phyll. 
interior 12:dent.. Cor. campan: Caps. rostrata 2- 
loc. 
| 1. Capensis. . Cape of Good Hope. 

Cee. Be «Nin Meer Samulcotah India. 

»0-* 8) Volubilis. India. (Herb. of Juss.) 

e042 Repens. Near Canton.  (Loureiro.). 


Shrub. 


‘Secr. VII. Flowers with many Petals. 


1215. Mevranruus. , Cal. 5-phyll.. foliolo inferiore 
gibbo. .Pet. 4; nectario infra infima. Caps. 4-loc. 


1, Major. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
2. Minor. Cape of Good Hope... Shrub. 
ous, Shrub 


3. Comosus. Cape of Good 


. NEW GENERA. 


sup. indiviso, inf. semibifido. | Cor. 2-lab. lab. sup. 
plano, bifido: inf. 3-part. lacinia media O-fida, 
Stam. 4; adscendentia, antherarum omnium lobo 
altero pollinifero, altero. casso, descendenti. (Id. 
Id. p. 502.) BA d Ss 
1. Pungens. New Holland. Shrub. 
~V. Anisometes, Cal. tubulosus 10-striatus, 5-fid. 
Cor. lab. sup. minus, integrum: inf 3-fid. lacinia 
media 2-loba. Stam. exserta, adscendentia, An- 
there breviorum 2-loc. loculis. appositis : longio- 
rum dimidiate v. dissimiles.. Sem, levia. (Id. Id. 


nera. 


p- 503. 
he Moschata. New Holland.. 
2. Inodora. New Holland. 


3. Salvifolia. New Holland. 

VI. Levcas.. Cal. tubulosus, 10+striatus; 8-10-dent. 
ore equaliv. obliquo. Cor. ringens, galea conca- 
va, integra, barbata : lad. inf. $-fidum, lacinia me- 
dio majore. Anth, didymz, imberbes, lobis divari- 
eatis. | Stig.. bilabiatum, lacinia: superiore. brevis- 
sima.. (dd. Id. p.. 504.) 

1. Flaccida.. New Holland.. 
This. genus contains also Sp. 15—-2I,, and Sp. 23 
of Puuomis, p. 244. . 

VII. Cmuopia.. Cal. 2-lab.2-bract.. tubostriato ; 
lab. sup. integro, intus costa transversa; inf. se- 
mibifido. Cor. ringens, galea breviore integra, la-. 
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bii inf. lacinia media majore biloba. Anth. mutice, 
basi 2-part. (Id. Id. p. 507.). f : 

1. Sculellarioides... New South Wales. Shrub. 
VIIL. Crvenra. Cal. 2-lab...2-bract.. clausus 5, la- 
biis integris, equalibyis.. Cor. inclusa!\ringens ; 
galea brevissima; labii inf. lacinia media parum ma- 
jore. Anthmutice. (Id. Ids p. 508.), f 
1. Serpyllifolia. New Holland... Shrub, 
2, Microphylla. New Holland... Shrub. 
1X. Prosrantruera. Cal. 2-lab. fructus clausus, 
tubo striato, labiis indivisis, obtusis. Cor. ringens, 
galea semibifida ; labii inf, lacinia, media majore, 
biloba. Anth. subtus calcarate. (Id. Id. p. 508.) 


1. Lasianthos. 8. Linearis. : 
2. Ceerulea, . 9. Denticulata. 
3. Prunelloidies. 10. Marifolia. ; 
4. Ovalifolia. 11. Sazicoia. | 
5. Retusa. 12. Violacea. 


6. Rotundifolia. 13. Rhombea. 
7. Incisa. 
All shrubby, and from) New Holland and)/Van 
» Diemen’s Island. Ao 
XK. Isanruus. . Cal. campan.. Cor...5-part. tubo 
recto angusto ; laciniis -ovatis equalibus, Stam. 
subequalia. Stig. linearia, recurva. ; 
1. Ceeruleus. N. Amer. Ann. \( Mich, iis p. 4.) 
XI. Garpogura.. ‘Cal. cylindricus, curvus,’ 2-lob. 
dentibus inzqualibus. Cor. 'tubo.longo, recurvo : 
lab. sup. rectum, emarginatum ; inf. 3-fid.) lacinia 
intermedia concava. Anth. per paria approximate. 
Sem, 34gona, | 


1. Incana. 4. Multiflora. 

2. Striata. _ 5. Elliptica. 

3. Revoluta,  . 6. Obovata. 
All from Peru. See Fi. Per. 148. 


XII. Ruaizoa. Cal. tubulosus, striatus, 5-dent. den- 
tibus equalibus. Cor. longe tubulosa,)2-lab. la- 
biis zqualibus, sup. 3 fid. inf. 2.fid. Stam. inclusa, 
cor. basi inserta. Anth. ovate. Stig. 2, setacea, 
divergentia. Sem. ovata. aie) 

1. Ovatifolia. At San Carlos in Chili, ( Cav.) 
Cal. 5-fid. inequalis,, aris- 


ef XIII. Gatrogpoton. 
tatus. Cor. lab. . sup. fornicatum, integerrimum, 
inf. 3-fid. laciniis acutis,.. Anth, glabre. 
. 1. Vulgare. (Leonurus Galeobdalon of Willd.) 
XIV. Zrerenia. Cal. 5-part. laciniis .subulatis 
longissimis. equalibus. _ Cor. lab. inferioris) laciniz 
‘reflexe :) media complicata emarginata. . Stam, de- 
florata versus latera reflexa.. Sem.1.. (Gleditsch, 
Syst. Pl. p. 185.) t 
1. Orientalis. (Stachys Lavandulifolia of Willd. ) 
XV. Pyenantuemum. Jnvolucr. multibracteatum, 
capitulis subjectum. Cal. tubulatus, striatus, Cor. 
lab. sup. subintegrum ; inf. 3-fid. Stam. subz- 
qualia. : 
1. Incanum.: Virginiavand Carolina. 


2. Aristatum. High Mts. of Carol.) |g. wich 
8. Monardella. High Mts. of Carol. }."95,° 
‘&. Verticillatum.. Mts: of Pernsyl- Miler ii 

vania and Carolina. P 4 re 


5. Muticum.. Upper Carolina, 
_ _ 6. Virginicum. N. ‘America... Per.) ) . 
$ XVI. Acynos. Cal. 2-lab. sulcatus, piloso-hispi- 
dus, ‘basi gibbis, fauce: villosus. «Cor. ringens, 
fauce subinflata : labio sup. erecto emarginato ; inf. 
3-part. patente lacinia intermediaiconcava. ‘Stam. 


‘omnia fertilia, 


1. Vulgaris, Engl. and other pts. of Eur. “Ann. 
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XVII. Hepzoma. Cal. 2-lab. basi gibbus. Cor. rin- 
( «gens, Slam, Q-sterilian 
poo]. Thynoides. Montpellier. Ann. 


XVIII. Horminum... Cal. 2-lab. aristatus, fauce 


XIX. Barsura.. Cal. 5-fid, lacin. acutiserectis 2- 
ie 4+fid. lacin, ovatis. <5) 

XX. Dentipra.) Cal, 2-lab. Jacin, 3-superioribus 
. tegerrimum. 


_XXI. Corgus. Cal, 2-lab. lab, sup. 4-fido. .. Cor. 


XXIL. Hosnunpra, — Cal. tubulosus, 5-dent. Cor, 


XXIM. Josrruinta. 


XXIV. Jacaranpa, or Icaranna of Persoon. .Cal. 


XXV. Eccremocarpus, 


; 
| 


2. Peleensacterouage.ges) Ene eer 
| 3. Purpurascens. Spain, _ rvrrnilaeldh 
4, Alpinus... Alps. Perem ey 


6. Rotundifolins. 


2. Glabrum., North America, . Per Mich.) 
3. Pulegioides. Virginia and ake ) 


laber: defloratus dentib. sup. decussantibus. Cor. 
fab. ap. Ssloligmadnifasedilieeteonaeentien anitlons: 
(Fol. radicalia. (Scapus Sian 7) 
1. Pyrenaicum. (Melissa ne of Willd) 
2. Caulescens. exico, (Ortega, De 
3.0 ifolia.. (Willd. Hort. Berol: No. 21.) 


qualibus.. Cor. lab. infi magnum, fimbriatum, sup. 
1. Sinensis, , Cochinchina., \(Loureiro.). "he 
denticulatis., Cor. lab. sup. brevius, 4-fid. infi in- 


) Dao 


1. Purpurascens. a in Chinas _(Lour.) 


lab. sup. 4-fid. lab. inf. ovato, concayo, E il in tu. 
bum coalita, stylum vaginantiaa 4 * 
1. Amboinicus., Cochinchina, _(Loureiro.) 


ringens ; lab. sup. concavo. Stam. 2-sterilia. Sem, 


4, intra calycem baccatum. 4. y. 400. 9 
li ita. Guinea. Shrub.) Vahl, Enum. 
2. Verticillata.. Senegal, Pr 212. i 

This genus is ranked by Dr Smith under Decan- 
DRIA., | bg > 


Orver II. ANGIosPpERMIA, 


Cal. 5-part. Cor, tubo bre- © 
vi, fauce magna, campan.; limbo 5-lobo, patenti, la- 
bii inf, lacin, media Jongiore. Stig. 4-fid. ! Drupa _ 
4-8-loc. echinata, loculis 1-spermis. Radicula in- — 
fera, (Ventenat, and R. Brown, Prodr. p.'519.) 

1, Imperatricis, New Holland.) SeeMem.Inst. — 

2. Grandiflora, New Holland. 1806. 


5-dent. Cor. basi tubulosa,. fauce dilatata, limbo 
5-lobo, inzquali. Fil. quintum sterile longius, 
apice villosum. Stig. 2-lameliatum., Caps. mag- 
na, orbicularis, lignosa, margine in 2 valvas solu- 
bili. Receptac. carnosum. Sem. margine mem- — 
branaceo. 5 tralia rat wu ; 
1. Capolinidna,  Bignonia Cemuten ok Way 
2. Brasiliana. Brasil. Shrubs. ; 
3. Acutifolia. Warm parts.of Peru near San 
Phelipe, and banks of the river Guanacabamba. 
Shrub. ( Humboldt. 
4, Obtustfolia, Shad 
near Carichana. Sh 


Cal. tubulosus, membra- 
naceus, 6-fidus... Cor. tubulosa, limbo, 5.fido revo- — 
luto. Nect.:cyathiforme. Caps, pedicellata, 1-loc. — 
2-valv... Sem.-membrana cincta. he Per, 157.) ‘ 

1. Viridis.. Groves of Peru, Shrub. a] 

2. Scaber. . Fields of Chili, Shrub, 

3. Longiflorus. Groves of Peru near Saraguru.. 
Shrub, (Humboldt, Plant. Equinoct.) 7 


XXVI. Ovrtsta. Cal, 5-fid, subsequalis, Cor, in- 
fundib. limbo. 5-fido, subequali, obtuso. Stig. 2- 
lob, a 2-loc. 2-valv. valvis medio septiferis, 
Sem. testa laxa arilliformi.. (Commers, and R. 
Brown, Prodr. p. 438.) - Mtb 

1. Integrifolia. Van Diemen’s Island. ( Bron. 

2. Magellanica. (Chelone ruelloides of Willd. 
_ 3. Coceinea. San Carlos in Chili. ( Cavan.) 
Sp. 1. a Sp. 2.’? says Mr Brown, * facie diver- 

6a, et calyce quali profundiusque diviso, necnon 
' corollabreviore, ideoque forsan generis distincti.”” 
. Prodr. p. 439. Se : 

XXVII. Mazus. Cal. ¢ampan. 5-fid. equalis. Cor. 
ringens, labio sup. 2-lobo, lateribus’ reflexis 5 inf. 
8-fido, lobis ries: a basi bigibbosa. Stig. 2-lamel- 
latum. | Caps. in usa, 2-loc. 2-valv. valvis integris, 
medio septiferis. (Loureiro, and R. Brown, Prodr. 

- 439.) «+ 
1. Rugosus. Cochinchina. ( Loureiro.) 

2, Pumilio. Van Diemen’s Island. _( Brown.) 

Mr Brown thinks, that Lindernia Japonica belongs 
to this genus, and that it is probably the same 
“plant as Sp. 1. 

XXVIII. Uvepaura. Cal. prismaticus, 5-dent. 

-| Cor. ringens; labio sup. 2-lobo ; inf. $-fido, lacin. 
intermedia parum dissimili, basi bigibbosa. Anthe- 
rarum lobis divaricatis. Stig.complanatum. Caps. 
inclusa, 2-loc. 4-valv. dissepimento e valvularum 
marginibus inflexis tardius solubilibus, placentz cen- 

. tralrinsertis. (R. Brown, Prodr. p. 440.) / 

- 1. Linearis,” New Holland.' 

XXIX. Morcanra. Cal. 5-part. equalis. Cor. 
ringens ; labio sup. 2-lobo ; inf: $-fido, lobis sub- 

| -equalibus, obcordatis. Stam. inclusa. Anthera- 

_ rum lobis divaricatis, muticis. Stig. 2-lamellatum. 

~ Caps. 2-loc. 2-valv. valvis 2-part. dissepimento ex 
inflexis marginibus valvularum. (Id. p. 441.) 

1. Glabra. New Holland. |» 
>. 2. Pubescens.. New Holland. 

XXX. Hearestis. Cal. 5-part. inequalis, foliolis 

- 2 interioribus minoribus obtectis. Cor. tubulosa, 
subbilabiata. Stam. inclusa: Antherarum lobis di- 
varicatis. Stig. emarginatum. Caps. calyce (ut 
plurimum aucto) inclusa 2-loe. 2-valv. valvis 2-part. 
dissepimento parallelo, libero ; ‘placentis adnatis. 
(Gartner, and R. Brown, Prodr. p. 441.) 

“1. Floribunda. New Holland. 
____-Mr Brown thinks that Lindernia dianthera belongs 

©. to this genus. °° | 

' XXXL. Lrinopnita. Cal. tubulosus, 5-fid. zequa- 
lis. Cor. infundib. limbo 5-fido, subequali. Stam. 
‘inclusa: Anth. per paria coherentes. Stig, dilata- 
tum obliquum. Caps. 2-loc. 2-valv. valvis 2-part. 
dissepimento marginibus tardius dehiscentibus val- 

: vularum inserto. (R. Brown, Prodr. p- 442.) 

| 1. Gratioloides. ( Hottonia Indica of Willd.) 

_ XXXII. Avenosma. ° Cal. §-part. lacin. suprema 
___ majore. Cor. vingens, lab. sup. indiviso, inf, 3-lo- 

| bo. equali,. Anth. approximatis. Stic. dilatatum, 

‘zz Caps. ovata, rostrata, 2-partibilis : ente@ sutu- 
His adnate. (R. Brown, Prodr. p. 442.) 

1. Cerulea. New Holland: 

_ XXXIV. Anrnocencis. Cal. 6-fid.- Cor. campan. 

» tubo basi coarctata, staminiféra ; limbo 5-part.: - 

quali. Stam. inclusa, cum rudimiento 5ti. Stic. 

Capitato-emarginatum. Caps. 2-loc. 2-valv. valva- 
im marginibus inflexis, placente parallelz insertis, 
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XLII. Puorrpra. 


-| Semireticulata. (Ladill.60R.Brown, Prodr.p.4A8. 
1. Littorea,. New Holland.» Shrub, (Labill. 
2, Viscosa.' New Holland. . Shrub. (Brown. 

XXXV. Dusorsia. Cal. 2-lab. brevis. Cor. infun- 
dibuliformi-campan. limbo 5-part. subequali. Stam. 
imz-corolle inserta; inclusa, rudimento Sti. Stig. 
capitato-emarginatum, | ' Bae. '2-loc. polysperma. 
Sem. subreniformia.’ (R. Brown,.Prodr. p. 448.) 

1. Myoporoides.. New South Wales. Shrub. 

XXXVI. Tecoma. Cal. 5-dent, Cor. subcampan. 
ore-5-lobo, inequali. Stam. 4, fil. 5to sterili, bre- 
viore. Caps. dissepimentum contrarium. (Juss. 
and R. Brown, Prodr:p. 471.) 

1. Australis. New Holland. Shrub. 

XXXVII. Spatuopea. Cal, spathaceus, hine : fis- 
sus, inde dentatus v. integer. Cor. subinfundibulif. 
limbo'5-lobo, parum inequali. Stam. 4, fil. 5to 
sterili,, Caps. siliqueformis, falcata, pseudo-4-loc. 
Dissepimentum contrarium, suberosum. (Beauvois, 
Fil. B' Oware, and R. Brown, Prodr. P: 471.) 

1. Heterophylla. New Holland. Shr.q Brown, 
2? Alternijolia. New Holland. Shr. § Prodr. 
3. Campanulata. Equin. Africa.) Beauvois, F/. 
4. Levis. Oware. D' Oware. 
5. Longiflora. ( Bignonia spathacea of Willd. } 
-6. Indica. |( Bignonia Indica of Willd.) 

XXXVIII. Hycropuiza. Cal. tubulosus, semi 5- 
fid. equalis. Cor. ringens. -iStam. 4, antherifera, 
antherarum loculis parallelis, muticis. Ovariz’ lo- 
culi polyspermi. Dissepimentum adnatum. Sem. 
retinaculis subtensa. (R. Brown, Prodr. p. 479.) 

1. Angustifolia. ew Holland. 
2. Ringens. (Ruellia ringens of Willd. ) 

XXXIX. Prryropra. Cal. campan. 5-fid. equalis, 
Cor. infundib.. parum irregularis dad. sup, semibi- 
lobo; inf. 3-part. equali. Stam. 4, subdidynama. 
Stig. 2-tid.. Drupa semibaccata (apice exsucco) ; 
putamine 4-loc. 4-spermo, basi perforata: Sem. 
subalbuminosa. (R. Brown, Prodr. p. 513.) 

1. Salvifolia. New Holland. Shrub. 

XL. Cutoantuzs. Cal. camp. 5-fid. equalis, Cor. 
tubulosa, ringens. Fauax ampliata. Lab. sup. 2-fid. 
inf. 3-part. lobo intermedio longiore. Stam. 4, ex- 
serta. Stig. 2-fid. acutum. Drupa exsucca, di- 
pyrena. Pyrene 3-loc. loculis lateralibus 1-spermis, 
intermedio sterili, farcto. (R. Brown, Prodr. 514.) 

1. Sioechadis. New South Wales. - Shrub. 
2. Glandulosa. New South Wales. Shrub. 

XLI. Zapanta. Cal. 5-dent. v. maturitate 2-valv. 
Cor. subinfundib. 2-lab. labio sup. 2-lobo, inf. 3- 
part. equali. Pericarp. tenue, evanidum. Ser. 2. 
Florescapitati. (Juss.and R. Brown, Prodr. p.514.) 

1. Nodiy a. (Verbena nodiflora of Willd. 

2. Stoechadjfolia. (Verbena stoech. of Willd.) 

3. Odorata. (Verbena globiflora of Willd.) 

4, Scaberrima. (Jussieu.) 

5, Lanceolata. Carolina. (Mich. ii. p. 15.) 

Cal. profunde 5-fid, fructifer non 

mutatus. Cor. infundib. tubo calyce’ longiore : 
fauce ampliata, hinc gibbosa : limbo brevi; irregu- 
lari; lab. seep. 2-lobo, recurvo ; inf. $-part. equali, 
patulo, Stam.4, iticlusa. Anth. barbate. « Stig. 
capitatum, emarginatum. Drupa exsucea, puta- 
mine 4-loc, 4-spermo. (Rs Brown, Prodr. $17.) 

1, Scoparia, New Holland. Shrub. 

XLII. Srenocuitus. Cal. 5-part. Cor. ringens; 
lab. sup. erecto, semi-4-fido; infvindiviso, angusto, 
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deflexo. Stam, exserta. Ovar. 4-loc. loculis 1- 
spermis. Stig. obtusum, indivisum. Drupa bac- 
cata, 4-loc. Sem.solitaria. (R. Brown, Prodr.p.517.) 

1. Glaber. New Holland. Shrub. 

2. Longifolius. New Holland. Shrub. 

3. Tomentosus. New Holland. Shrub. 

XLIV. Eremornma. Cal. 5-part. fructifer aliena- 
tus, scariosus. Cor. - -,- Stig. indivisum. 

Drupa exsucca, 4-loc. 4-sperma. (R. Brown, 
Prodr. p. 518. 
1. Oppositifolia. New Holland. Shrub. 
2. Alternifolia. New Holland. Shrub. 

XLV. Atoysta. Cal. profunde 4-fid. Cor. tubu- 
losa, 4-loba: Stig. emarginatum. Stam. 4, per- 
fecta. Sem. 2. (Spice graciles.) 

1, Cttriodora. Buenos Ayres and Chili. ( Ortega. 
2. Virgata. Grovesof Pozuzo. (Fl. Per. i. 20. 

XLVI. Priva. Cal. ventricosus seu inflatus, 5-dent. 
Cor. tubo cal. paulo longior, apice contractus. 
Drupa cal. tecta. Nucule 2, 2-loc. dispermz. 
Stam. 2-4. 

1. Lappulacea. (Verbena lappul. of Willd.) 

2. Dentata. (Verbena forskalet of Willd.) 

3. Mexicana. (Verbena Mezic. of Willd.) 

4, Leptostachya. (Tortula aspera of Willd. 

5? Levis. Buenos Ayres. (Juss. Ann. 
Cah. 37.) 

XLVII. Tamonea. Cal. subcampan. 5-aristatus. 
Cor, tubulosa, 2-lab. Nux 4-loc. carnosa, 

1, Curassavica. (Ghinia spinosa of Willd.) 
2. Mutica. .(Ghinia mutica of Willd.) 

XLVIII. Stracnytarpueta. Flor. in spice cras- 
se foveolis immersi; squamis tecti. _ Cal. tubulosus 
4-dent. Cor. hypocraterif. inequalis, 5-fida, cur- 
va. Stam. 4, 2-sterilia. Sem. 2. (Verbena spe- 
cies, Linn. ) 


1. Angustifolia. 


us. 


South America, 
2. Indico... South America and India, 
3. Avistata. South America. 
4. Jamaicensis. Caribbee Isles. 
5. Dichotoma. Woods of Peru. 
6. Marginata. West Indies, 
7. Cajanensis. Cayenne. 
8. Mutabilis. 10. Prismatica, 
9. Orubica. 11. Squamosa. 
Sp. 8—11 from South America—See Vahl’s 
Enum. Pl. i. p. 205. 

XLIX. Hosrana. Cal. obsolete 2-lab. 4.dent. Cor. 
subringens: lacinia intermedia labii inf. ampla emar- 
ginata. Drupa nuce 4-loc. 4.sperma. 

1. Cerulea. (Cornutia punctata of Willd.) 

L. Gomara. Cal. 4-fid. Cor. irreg. tubo curvato, 
ad medium coarctato. Nect. cyathiforme, membra- 
naceum, Stig. capitatum. Caps, 2-loc, 2-valv. 
polysperma. 

1. Racemosa, Groves of Peru, (Fl. Per. 162.) 

LI. Escopepia. Cal. magnus, urceolatus: 10-an- 
guar Cor. infundib, tubo curyato. contorto, 
imbo 5-fido, patentissimo. Caps, 2.loc, 2-valv. 
Sem. intra vesiculas. 

1. Scabrifolia, Mts. of Peru. (FI. Per. 159.) 

LII. Orontium. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. ecalearata 
basi gibba: labio sup. 2-fido reflexo; inf. 3-fido, 
fauce palato clausa. Caps. basi obliqua, evalvis, 
apice poris 3-dehiscens. 

1. Calycinum. Portugal. (Brotero.) 
This genus contains also Sp. 62—69 of ANTIR- 
RHINUM, p. 253. 
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LIL. Nemesta. Cal. 5-part. Cor. calcarata, pala- Cla 
to prominente. Caps. compressa, truncata, longi- P 
tudinaliter medio dehiscens, 2-loc. 2-valy. Sem. 
numerosa, linearia.. (Kol. opposita.) —. 

1. Fetens. Cape of G. Hope. (Vent. Malm.) 

2. Linearis. (Herb. of Juss.) 

3. Longicorne. Cape of Good Hope. . 
This genus contains also Sp. 45, 46, of Anvin- 
* RHINUM. 

LIV. Catyrrivtex. Cal. triplex: interniedius 3- 
part. latior. Cor. irregularis, limbo 4-fido, laciniis 
2super. latioribus. Svig. capitatum, emarginatum. 


Caps. 2-loc. 2-valv. valvulis 2-fid. Sem. plura, 
sulcata, transversim striata. 
1. Obovata. Peru. (Fl. Per. 164.) 


LV. Scizanruus. Cor. irregularis : lab. sup. 5-fido: 


inf. 3-part. Fil. 2-sterilia. Caps. 2-loc. 
1. Pinnatus. Chili. (7. Per.) 


LVI. Vireurartia. Cal. campan. 5-dent. Cor. sub- 
campanr. recurva: fauce ventricosa, gibba. Stig. 
2 fid. lacinia sup. alteram semivaginante. Caps. 3 
loc. 2-valv. polysperma. 


1. Lanceolata. Hills of Peru.} Fi. Per. Syst. 
2. Revoluta. Hills of Peru. NEWT FS 
LVIi. Diceros. Cal. 5-part.. Cor. subequalis 4. 


fida: lacinia 1 majore. Anth. connexe, 2-part. di- 
varicate. Caps. 2-loc. 2-valv. Hh ai 
1. Longifolius. ( Achimenes sesamoides of Wil. 
2. Cochtnchinensis. Cochinchina. (Lowrair} 
LXVIII. Picria. Cal. 4-phyll. deciduus : foliol, 
alternis linearibus brevioribus. Cor. tubulosa, rin- 
gens: tubo in medio constricto; lab. sup. spathu- 
lato. Bac. 2-loc. 
1. Fel-terre. Cochinchina, China. ( Loureiro.) 
LIX. Treepia. Cal. 5-part. Cor, hypocraterif. 5- 
fida, obtusa. Styl. brevis, persistens. Bac. 2-loc. 
polysperma. i ‘% 
1. Lucida, (Capraria lucida of Willd.) 
LX. Moniera. Cal, 2bract. Cor. subequalis, 5- 
fida. Caps. dissepimento valvis parallelo. . Stam, 
fertilia. (Plante ut plurimum repentes. Pedunc. 
axillares, 1-flori.) iv 


1. Rotundifolia. Illinois. 

2. 9000 Carolina. ie Mich. Fi. 
3. Cuneifolia. Carolina. nn. i. p. 22. 
4. Africana. Africa. / ks 
5. Pedunculosa. fares f Herb, of Richard. 


6. Brownei.  (Gratiola monnieria of Willd.) 
LXI. Saupicuossis. Cal. 5-angul. 5-fid. Cor. in- 
fundib. Rudiment. filam. 5-ti inter stam. longiora. 
Styl. lingulatus, utrinque denticulo notatus, Siig. 
truncatum. Caps. 2-loc. 2-valv. 
1, Sinuata. Conception inChili. (F7. Per. 163.) 
LXII. Triprynanra. Cal. cyathiformis, 5-crena- 
tus. Cor. subcampan. patens, 5-fida: laciniis ovatis, 
undulatis, villosis: summa majore. Stig. acutum, 


2-fid. Bac. carnosa, 1-loc. polysperma. Sem. 
oblonga, compressa. 
1. Cochinchinensis. Cochinchina. (Lour.) 


LXILI. Mirrarim. Cal. duplex: exterior mitre- 
formis, inequaliter fissus; interior 5-part. Cor. 
tubuloso-ventricosa, 2-lab: lab. sup. 2-fidum ; inft 
3-fid. Stam. exserta. Bac. succulenta, 1-loc. Sem. 
numerosa, nidulantia. ARAL 

1. Coccinea, St Carlos. . (Cavan. 

LXIV. Menpozta. Cal. 2-phyll. latus. Cor. irre- 
gularis, tubo gibbo, fauce coarctato. Nect. duplex, 
annulare. Drupa ]-sperma. - 
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1. Aspera. Groves of Peru. Fl. Per. 
2. Racemosa. Groves of Peru. Shr.§ Syst. 158. 
LXV. Mecarponia, Cal. 7-phyll. Cor, irregula- 

ris: tubo yentricoso, lab. sup. 2-fido, inf. 3-part. 
‘Shy. pice compressus, incurvus. Caps. 1-loc, 
2-valv. Recept. teres, : 

1, Ovata. Peru, (FV. Per. Syst. 164.) 
LXV. Dritvania. Cal. 5-part. 3-bract. imbrica- 
_ tus. Cor. labiata ; tubo coarctato brevi, squamu- 
’ lis ‘clauso, supta denticulato, infra desinente in la- 

bium unicum maximum subtrilobum, Séig. simplex. 
~ Caps. ovata: locul. 1-2-spermis. (Jussieu. ) 
1. Ilicifolia. N. Holl. and East Indies. Shrub. 
2. Ebracteata. New Holland and East Indies. 
These two species are given by Willdenow and 
Brown under Acanthus. “ Inter acanthum et 
Dilivariam,”” says Mr Brown, * vix ullam dif- 
ferentiam in fructificationis partibus video, nec 
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insignem in habitu, quo autem et inflorescentia Class XIV. 
Blepharis valde diversa.est.’” Prodr. p. 480.  Didynamia. 
LXVII. Bieruanis. Cal. Ph ici int. 4-fid. laciniis “Vv 
2 multo majoribus ; ezt,.4-phyll. ciliatus, 3-bract. 
bracteis minoribus ciliatis. Cor. labiata, tubo co- 
arctato squamulis clauso ; labio sup. denticulato, 
inf. maximo, sub-3-lobo. Stig. simplex. Caps. 
praia) pores 1-2-spermis. (Jussiew.) 
1. Calaminthafolia. 
2. Linearifolic, Souegel f Hert, of Juse, 
This genus contains also Sp. 8—14 of Acantuus, 
« 248, 
LXVIlI. Pusuypxa. Cal. 5-fid. aut 5-part. Cor. 
ringens, inflata, 5-loba: lobis rotundatis subequa- 
libus. Anth. villis intertextis villose. Caps. ovata, 
compressa, 2-loc. polysperma. 
This genus contains Sp..14, 15, 18, and perhaps 
some other species of OROBANCHE, p. 247. 


tan REMARKS ON THE CLASS DIDYNAMIA. 


~ Under this class Persoon ranks the genera Ziz1- 
PHORA, VERBENA, and, CyrTANDRA, which, | after 
Willdenow, we have given under the class Dianpra. 

The following plants might be expected in this 
class; but they belong to natural genera, the species 
of which ought not to be separated, and which fall 
under other classes. 


GYMNOSPERMIA. 


Several species of Verbena. Monarda didyma. Ros- 
marinus. Collinsonia. Lycopus. Amethystea, which 
have two abortive stamina. 


ANGIOSPERMIA. 


Scoparia. Schwenkfeldia. Some spe- 
lytraria. Sanchezia. 


Buddleia. 
cies of Justicia. 


CLASS XV. TETRADYNAMIA. 


™ 


Sizicutosa. 


Secr. I.  Silicula entire, not notched at the Apex. 


$1225. Drana. Silicula integra, ovali-oblonga, 
valvis planiusculis dissepimento parallelis. Sty. 0. 
1. Aizoides. Austria, Switzerland, France, and 
Bayreuth.. Peren. 
2. Rigida. Armenia. Peren. 
3. Ciliaris. .Mountains of Barcelona. Peren. 
4, ee Mts. in the N. of Europe. | Peren. 
| 5. Hispida. Cappadocia. Peren. 
6, Verna. England and N. America, Ann. 
7. Caroliniana. Carolina. Ann. j 
8. Nivalis. Lapland, Norway, Switzerland, and 
Mount.Cenis. Peren. 
9. Stellata.. Mountains of Austria, Switzerland, 
.» France, and Scotland. Peren; 
10. Androsacea. Mountains of Carniola, Croatia, 
and Carinthia. Peren. 
, 11. Pyrenaica., Pyrenees, and on the mountains 
of Switzerland, Italy, and Austria. Peren. 
12. Muralis. Engl.and other pts. of Eur. Ann. 
13. Nemoralis. roves of Sweden, Russia, and 
Japan. Ann, Bien. 
14, Hirla. England and Lapland, 
_ 15, Incana. England and other pts.of Eur. Bien. 
16. Magellanica. Straits of Magellan. 
*17. Hirsuta. Siberia. (Persoon. 
18, Fladnizenzis, Carinthia. (Vest Man. Bot.613.) 
"19. Avabis.. New England. (Mich. ii. 28.) 
“20? Contorta, (Ehr, Beitr. vii. p. 155.) 


1234, Lunarta. Silic. integra, elliptica, compresso- Qjac. xv. 
plana pedicellata; valvis dissepimento zqualibus Tetradyna- 
S oillien planis. Cal. foliolis saccatis. © mia. 
1. Rediviva. N. of Europe and Germany. Per. —-v——~” 
2. Annua. Germany and Sweden. Ann. 
* 3. Suffruticosa. In the East. (Vent. H. Cels.) 
*4, Pinnata. Cape of Good Hope.) Thunb. 
* 5. Diffusa. Cape of Good Hope. | Pra 
*6. Elongata. Cape of Good Hope. } p. 107. 
Persoon thinks that Sp. 4—6 may belong to some 
other genus, or may form a new one. 
$1224. Susutaria. Silic. integra, ovata; valvis ova- 
tis, concavis dissepimento Ccontrariis, Stylis sili- 
cula brevior. ; 
1. Aquatica.. Britain and other parts of the 
north of Europe. Ann. 
2. Alpina. Mountains of Carniola. Peren. 
1216. Myacrum. Silic, stylo conico terminata, lo- 
culo sub-1-spermo. 
' 1. Perenne. Germany. Peren. 
2. Orientale. Inthe East. Ann. 
3. Rugosum. South of Europe. Ann. 
4. Hispanicum. Spain. Bien. 
5. Perfoliatum. Among the standing corn in 
France and Switzerland. Ann. 
. 6. Chlorefolium. In the East. Shrub.’ 
7. Sativum: Among lint in Europe. Ann. 
8. Dentatum. Standing cornin the S,of Eur. An. 
9. Austriacum, Bogs and ditches of Austria and 
Hungary. Peren. 
10. Pantculetion, Europe. Ann. 
11, Saxatile. Mountains of Switzerland, Carniola, 
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Class XV. and Montpellier. Peren, — * 20. Oppositifolia. Syria, (Labillard.) - 
Tetradyna~ 19, a a Egypt. * 21, Intermedia. Near Rouen. (Gaernsent. Bull. 
Mise - Under this genus Persoon includes only Sp. 1—5, SeeNPhlys 075 oven Vie & 

and 12. * 22? Crenata. Spain.. (A variety of 21?) 
$1222. Veta. Silic. dissepimento valvulis duplo } 1230. Axyssum. Fil. quedam introrsum denticulo. 

majore, extus ovato, notata. Silic. emarginata, . 
1. Annua. England and Spain. Ann. tT: sepia Cliffs of Spain and France. Shr. 
2. Pseudo-cytisus. Near Aranjuez in Spain. Shr. 2. Maritimum. . Shores of France, Spain, and. 

*3. Asperu. Spain. (Herb. of Juss.)  ~ the north of Africas Shrub. Peren. 

1219. Caxitr. Silic, lanceolata sub-4-gona medio 3. Halimifolium. Dry parts of the South of 
utrinque’dente instructa. biarticulata, ad articulos Europe. Shrub. 
secedens, articulis 1-spermis evalvibus. 4. Tenuifolium. . Siberia. * ts) + 

1. Maritima. Shores of Europe, Asia, Africa, 5. Saxatile.. Candia. Shrub. 
and America. Ann. Wate 6. Lunarioides. Islands of Stenosa, Philocandro,. 
2. Egyptiaca, .Shores of Italy, Barbary, and _ and Namphio, Shrub. . we todg 
Egypt. Ann. 7. Argenteum, Mts. of Piedmont. Shrub. — 
1218. Pucionium. Silic. transyersalis utrinque, ros- 8. Alpestre. Mountains of France, Italy, Swit 
trata evalvis 1-sperma. Sem. arillatum ! zerland, and Hungary. Shrud. A-vefi fi 
1. Cornutum. Deserts of the Calmucks. 9. Serpyllifolium. Tlemsen and Armenia. Shr. 
$1217. Bunras. Silicula subtetraédra evalvis 2 seu 10, Atlanticum. Tlemsen and Candia.- Shrub. 
4 locularis rugosa. 11. Orientale. Inthe East. Shrub. ; 
1. Spinosa, Inthe East. Ann. 12. Hyperboreum. North America. 
2. Erucago. Montpellier. Ann. 13. Incanum. Sandy parts of the North of Eu. 
8. Aspera.. At the Douro in Portugal. Ann. - rope. Peren. Bien. oe 
4. Orientalis. Russia. Peren. 14. Minimum. Spain and Siberia. Anne 
5. Cochlearioides. France; Italy, Hungary, and 15. Strictum. Armenia. ee 
Sclavonia. Ann. 16. Calycinum. Austria, France, Germany. Ann. 
6. Tatarica. _ Hills of Siberia. Ann. 17. Stbrricum. Siberia. Lee 
7. Syriaca. Austria, Hungary, the Bannat, mt EY pen birt Altaian Mountains. Peren.. 
Siberia, Syria, and Sumatra. Ann. 19. Montanum. Dry parts of Switzerland’ and 
8. Myagroides. Siberia. - Ann. Germany. Peren. ‘ 
9. Egyptiaca. Egypt. Ann. 20. Tortuosum. Hungary and Siberia. _P. 
10. Balearica. Balwic Isles. Ann. 21. Campestre. Spain, Germany, Switzerland. An. 
11. Prostrata. Sands of Caffa in the N. of Africa. 22. Linifolium. Mt. Taurus and Armenia. An. 
*12. Cakile. Britain. Ann. ( Smith.) 23. Clypeatum. South of Europe, Lebanon, and. - 
$1220. Crampe. . Fil. 4 longiora apice bifurca ; al- Taurus. Ann. — iyew 
tero antherifero. _Szl. globosa, 1-sperma evalvis. 24. Chetranthifolitum. Tn the East. , 
1. Maritima. Engl. and the N. of Europe. Per. 25. Sinuatum. Spain, at road sides. Ann. Bien. 
2. Tatarica. Hungary, Moravia, Siberia. Per. 26. Creticum. Spain and Candia. Shrub. 
§. Orientalis, Inthe East. Peren. 27. Gemonense. Bayreuth and Carinthia. Peren, 
4, Hispanica. Spain, Ann. 28. Dasycarpium. At the R. hha and Kaman. 
5. Reniformis. Mount Atlas near Tlemsen. 29. Utriculatum. Inthe East. Peren, 
' 6. Filiformés.. Champion river in Patagonia, Per. 30. Vesicaria. In the East. » Peren. 
7. Fruticosa.” Rocks of Madeira. Shrub. 31. Deltoideum. Inthe East. Shrub. _ 
8. Strigosa. Canary Isles. Shrub. * 39, pa tl med oe East. Se H. ae? 
re * 33. Kdentulum. Hungary. » Hung, 95, 
Sect. II. Silicula notched at the Apex. “94 Satibum. Britain Uke (Smith.) 
£1229. Ineris. ‘Cor. irregularis: pet. 2 exteriori- 1231. Crypro.a. Silic. emarginata, orbiculata, com- 
bus majoribus. Silic. pyrite emarginata. presso-plana, decidua, 2-partib. 1-loc, 1-sperma. 
1. Semperflorens. Sicily and Persia. Shrud. 1. Jonthlapsi.. Italy and Narbonne. Ann, 
2. Cappadocica. ‘Cappadocia. Shrub. *2. Lasiocarpa. In the East. © hy 
3. Sempervirens. Candia and Italy. Shrub. 1232. Perrania. Silic. integra, suborbiculata, com- 
4. Gibraltarica, Gibraltar. Shrud. presso-plana, non dehiscens, 1 seu $-sperma. 
5. Saxatilis. Italy and France. Shrub. 1. Alliacea. Mts. between Istria and Croatia. Per. 
6. Vermiculata,. Mts. of Eastern Tauria. Per. 2. Garcini. Persia. ~~ tty Ay ah 
7. Rotundifolia. Switz. Bavaria, Italy. © Per. 3. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope, 
8. Cepeefolia. Carinthia. Peren. $ 1228. Cocnzearia.  Silie. emarginata, turgida 
9. Carnosa. Pyrenees, Peren. , scabra: valvulis pibbis, obtusis. — 
10. Ciliata. Regions of Caucasus. Ann. Bien. 1. Offcinalis.” England and other parts of Eu-. 
11, Parviflora. In the East. ; rope. Ann, Bien. phon? bh ait 
12. Nana, Mts. of Piedmont. Ann. 2. Danica. Denmark and Sweden. Ann. Bien. 
13. Umbellata. Tuscany, Spain, Candia, Ann. 3. Anglica. Shores of England. Bien. 
14, Amara. Engh. Switzerland, Germany. Ann. 4. Groenlandica. Iceland, Jutland; Greenl. Ann. 
15. Linifolia, Soin, Portugal, Montpel. Bien. 5. Sibirica. Siberia. ~ ond 
16, Odorata. South of France. “Ann. ~~ 6. Acaulis. Morocco and Portugal. Peren. 
17. Nudicaulis, Engl. and other pts. of Eur, Ann. 7. Coronopus. Europe. “Ann. - 
18, Pinnata. Shores of the S. of Europe. Ann. 8. Armoracia, Engl. andother pts.of Eur. Per. 
*19. Contracta, Spain. “ (Herb, of Juss.) 9. Macrocarpa, Wet meadows of Europe, Per. 
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10, Glastifolia,.. Fields’at Ratisbon. Bien. 4, Alpina. Dauphiny. Peren. Class XV. 
11. Draba. Austria, France, and Italy. Per. * 5. Teas, Syria "Herb. of Decandolle. ) =. 


* 6? Hirsuta. France. (Villars, Delph.) 
1283. Biscuretta. Silic. compresso-plana, rotun- 
data, supra infraque biloba. Cal. foliola basi gibba. 


" 19} Otisiponensis. Near Lisbon. (Brotero. ) 
t 1226. Lermiwm. Silic. emarginata, cordata, poly- 
a : valvulis.carinatis, dissepimento contrariis. 


1. Perfoliatum. Austria, Persia, Syria. Ann. 
2: Vericarium. Media. Ann. 


3, Nudicaule, Montpellier, Spain, Algiers. An. - 


4. Procumbens. Spain, and at Mt. Caucasus. An. 
» 5. Alpinum. Mountains of Schneeberg, Saltz- 
burg, Tyrol, Switz. and Mt. Baldo. Peren. 

6. Calycinum. Altaian mts. of Siberia. Per. 
7. Petreum. England, Ocland, Austria. Ann. 


1. Auriculata. Italy, Provence. Ann. 

2. Apula. Italy. Ann. 

3. Lyrata. Spain, North of Africa. Ann. 

4. Raphanifolia. Sicily, N. of Africa. Ann. 

5. Coronopifolia. Spain and Italy, Ann, 

6, Levigata. Italy, Switzerland, Austria, and 
Germany. Peren. 1 

7. Subspathulata, Mountains of Italy. Peren. 


8, Montana. High mts. of Valentia. Peren. 
9. Sempervirens. In the East and Spain. Shr. 
10. Peruviana. Peru. Shrub. 
“11. Sacatilis. France, Switz. Germ. (Villars.) | 
1223. Anasratica.  Silic. retusa, margine coro- 
nata valvulis dissepimento duplo longioribus. Sty/. 
intermedio mucronato, obliquo, loculis 2-spermis. 
1. Hierochuntica. Palestine, Barbary, Cairo. An. 


8. Cardamines. parts of Spain. Bien. 
9. Spinosum. In the Eas - An, 10. Sativum. An. 
1). Lyratum. Inthe East. Ann. 

. 12. Gressifolium. Hungary and Siberia. Per. 
13. Latifolium, England and France. Peren. 
14. Amplexicaule. Siberia. _ Peren, 

15. Glastifolium. Shady mountains of Algiers. 
16. Oleraceum. New Zealand. . Ann. 
17. Piscidium. Island of Teautea. Ann. 

© 18, Subulatum. Spain. Peren. 

19. Graminifolium. South of Europe. — Peren. 
20. Apetalum. Siberia. . dun. 

21. Suffruticosum. Spain. Shrub. 

22. Did: England. Ann. 

23, Ruderale. Engl. and other pts.of Europe. An. 
24. Virginicum. Virginia and Jamaica. Ann. 

' 25, Divaricatum. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
26. Iberis. Germ. France, Italy, Sicily: Peren. 
27. Pollichii, ov Incisum. Germany. Ann. 

28. Bonariense. Buenos Ayres. Ann. 

29, Chalepense. _ In the East. . 

80. Stylosum. France. .(Persoon.) 


Siziquosz®. 


Sect. I. Calyx shut by Leafets closing lengthwise. . 


$1247. Rapnanus. Cal. clausus. Siliqua torosa,. 
subarticulata, teres. Gland. mellifere 2 inter stam. 
breviora et pist. totidem inter stam. longiora et cal. 
1, Sativus. China. Ann. Bien. 2. Caudatus. An. . 
3. Raphanistrum. England and other parts of 
Europe. Ann. 
4. Sibiricus, Siberia. Ann. . 
5. Tenellus. Deserts of the Caspian. Ann. 
6. Arcuatus. Ann. 7. Lanceolatus. Antilles. . 
8. Pilosus. Guinea. 


_* 81. Capense. * 34. Linoides. . *9, Recurvatus. Egypt. 
* 32. Pinnatum. . * 35. Flexuosum. *10. Turgidus. Egypt. Herb. of Jussieu. 
'-* 33. Bipinnatum. - * 36. Arcuatum. *11. Petrocarpus. Egypt 


Bits Cheiranthéfolius. "Balt (Wild. Fl. Berol.) 
~ Sp. 31—35, from the Cape. See Thunb. Prodr. + 1239. Erystmum,  Siliq. columnaris, exacte te- 
1227. Turasrt. Silic. emarginata, obcordata, poly- traédra. Cal. clausus. 
sperma : valvulis navicularibus, marginato-carinatis. . 1. eet Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Ann. 
1. Peregrinum. Hills of Carniola. 2. Barbarea. Engl.and other pts. of Eur. Per, 
2. Arabicum. Arabia and Cappadocia. Ann. - 3. Precox. England and France. Bien. 
8. Arvense. Engl. and other pts.of Europe. Ann. 4, Alliaria. Engl.and other pts. of Europe. Per. 
4. Alliaceum. South of Europe. Ann. 5. Repandum. Spain, Bohemia, Austria, and . 
5. Psychine. Barbary near Mayane. Ann. Thuringia. Ann. . 
6. Saxatile. Italy, France, and Austria. Ann. 6. Cheiranthoides. England and other parts of - 
7. Hirtum. England, Italy, and France. Bien. Europe. Ann. 
8. Campestre. ‘Engh andotherpts. of Eur. Bien. 7. Hieracifolium. Germ. Swed. Denmark. Bien. 
9. Montanum. Switzerland, Austria, Italy, and 8. Odoratum. Austria and Hungary. Bien. 
Montpellier. Peren. 9. Virgatum. Portugal and Switzerland. Bien. 
10. Alpinum, Austria and mts. of Switz. Peren. 10. Diffusum. Austria, Switzerland, Italy, and 
1b, Perfoliatum. England, Switzerland, Germany, Hungary. Bien. 
and France. Bien. 11. Angustifolium. Sandy parts of Hungary. Ann. 
12. Alpestre.' Engl. Austria, Switzerland. Ann. 12. Junceum. Meadows of Hungary. Ann. Bien. 
13. Bursa pastoris. England and other parts of 13. Bicorne. The Canaries. Ann. 
Europe. Ann. 14. Quadricorne. Siberia. Ann. 
14. Ceratocarpon. Siberia. Ann. *15. Grandiflorum. Algiers. (Desfont.) 
#95. por oeme mae Pyrenees. (Fl. Franc. * 16. Pallens. Switzerland. 
* 16. Magellanicum. Straits of Magellan. (Herb. Under this genus Persoon ranks Sp. 1, 2,3, and 33, 
of Juss.) of CHEIRANTHUS. 
See the new genus Psycuine. $ 1240, CuzirnaAntuus. Germen utrinque denticulo 
£1221. Isaris. Siélic. obcordata 2-partib. 1-sperma, landulato, Cal. clausus: foliolis duobus basi gib- 
valvulis carinatis. dissepimento fenestrato. Sa. Semina plana. 
1. Tinctoria, Eng). and other pts. of Eur. Bien. 1. Erysimoides. Germany, Switzerland, Hun- 
“| 2. Lusitanica.. Spain andin the East. Aun. gary, and Spain. Bien. 
_ 3, Armena,. Armenia, 2. Helveticus. Switzerland and Italy. Bien. 


* 37. Verrucosum. In the East. (Enc. Bot. v. 47.) 


Olass XV. 
Tetradyna- 
mia. 


— 
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$1242. Hesperis. 


1243. Anapis. 


$. Alpinus. Lapland and Siberia. Peren. 
4. Lanceolatus, Tauria. 
5. Cheiri. England, Switzerland, France, and 
Spain. Bien. Peren. Shrub. 
6. Fruticulosus.. England and Spain. Shrub. 
7. Gallosus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
8. Strictus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
9. Tenuifolius. Madeira. Shrub, 
10. Mutabilus. Madeira. Shrub. 
11. Apricus. Siberia. Peren. 
12. Chius, Chio, Russia. Ann. 
13. Maritimus. Shores of the Mediterranean. An. 
14. Parviflorus. Morocco. Ann. 
15. Salinus. Siberia and Tartary. Shrub. 
16. Bicuspidatus. Armenia. 
17. Incanus. Spain. Peren.. Shrub. 
18, Fenestralis. Bien. 
19. Annuus. South of Europe. Ann. 
20. Littoreus. Shores of the Mediterranean. Ann, 
21. Contortuplicatus. Siberia. 
22. Leucanthemus. North of Persia. 
23. Tristis. Spain, Italy, Montpellier. Shrub. 
24. Trilobus. Spain and the Hieres Isles. Ann. 


25. Pulchellus. Cappadocia. Peren. 

26. Pinnatifidus. Siberia. 

27. Tricuspidatus. Sea coasts of Italy. Ann. 
28. Tomentosus. At the Caspian Sea. Bien. 


29. Odoratissinus. Tauria and Persia, Shr. 

30. Sinuatus, England, Spain, Montpellier. Ann. 
$1. Tarazxacifolius. Siberia near the banks of 
the Wolga, in inundated parts. 
$2. Cuspidatus.. At the Caspian Sea. Bien. 

33. Quadrangulus. Siberia. Peren. 

$4. Farsetia. Egypt, Barbary, and Arabia. Shr. 
* 35. Bithynicus. Asia Minor. (Herb. of Juss.) 
* 36. Carnosus. * 39. Elongatus. 
* 37. Linearis. ® 40. Torulosus. 
. Gramineus. 
« Frutescens. ‘Teneriffe. 2? Vent. Malm. 
* 42. Longifolius. Teneriffe. J p. 83. 
* 43. Semperflorens. Morocco. Shrub. 
* 44, Linofolius. Spain. Peren. 
et. oblique flexa. Gland. in- 
tra stam. breviora. Siliqua stricta. Stig. basixbi- 
furca apice connivente. Cal. clausus. 
- Tristis.. Hungary and Austria. Bien. 
. Laciniata. Piedmont. Bien. 
. Matronalis. Germ. Switz. Siberia. Bien. 
. Inodora. Engl. Vienna, Montpellier. Bien. 
. Tatarica.” Siberia. Peren. 
. Africana. Africa, France, Hungary. Ann. 
amosissima. Algiers and Galatia.. Ann. 
. Arenaria. At Arzean in Algiers. 
. Verna. Coasts of Provence. Ann. 
. Lacera. Portugal and France. Ann. 
. Lyrata. Siberia. Ann. (Lam. Il.) 
* 12. Laxa. Tartary. Ann. (Lam, Enc.) 
* 13. Alyssoides. Portugal. (Herd. of Desfont.) 
* 14. Maritimus. Europe. Ann. 
* 15. Pinnatifida. N. America. (Mich. ii. $1.) 
* 16. Pinnata. At the lake Baikal. (Herb. of Juss.) 
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* 17? Glandulosa. WDauria. Patri 
* 18. Cheiranthus. Dauria, Aten 


* 19. Chius. (Cheiranthus chius of Willd.) 
4 Glandule nectarifere 4,’ singule 
intra cal. foliola, squame instar reflex. 


1. Alpina, Switz. Austria, Lapland. Peren. 


£1245. Brassica. 
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2. Grandiflora. Siberia. Peren, y 

8. Thaliana. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Ann. 

4. Crantziana. Austria and Franconia. 

5. oe Spain ps eae France. Ann. 

6. ifolia. Rocks of Dauphiny. Bien. 

7 pete Virginia. Perens 

8. Cerulea. Switzerland, Salzburg, Carinthia, 

and Piedmont. Peren. _ 

9. Bellidifolia. Vtaly, Switz. Austria. Peren. 
10. Nutans. Austria, Switz. and Italy. Peren.. 
11, ata. Canada. Ann. 

12. Hispida. Britain, Austria, Norway. Perer. 
13. Stricta. Engl. Italy, Switz. France. Per. 
14. Halleri. Carniola, Bien. > 

15. Ovirensis. Mountains of Carinthia. Perens 

16. Canadensis. Canada. oS Je 
17. Lucida. South of Hungary. Peren. _ 
18. Pendula. Siberia and Denmark. Ann. 

19. Turrita, England, Switzerland, Hungary, 

France, and Sicily. Ann. 

20. Saxatilis. _S. of France and Italy. Bien. __ 

21. Aspera. Piedmont. Peren. ; 
* 292. Tuberosa. North America. ‘Persoon’s 
* 93, Rhombeidea. North America. § S iS. 
* 24. Arenosa. Css creer: arenosum of tia.) 
*25. Petrea. France. (H. Franc.) ~~ 
© 26. Procurrens. Bannat and Servia. Peren. _ 
Cal. erectus, connivens. Sem. 
globosa. Gland. inter stam. breviora et pist. ins 


_ terque longiore et calycem. 


1. Orientalis. England, in the East, Montpel- 
lier, Germany, &c. Ann. \ . 

2. Austriaca. Austria and Thuringia. Ann, 

. Campestris. Bog) a other pts. of Eur. Ann. 
Arvensis. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 

Alpina, Germany and Switzerland. Peren. 
apus. England, Gothland, Holland. Bien. 

. Rapa. England and Holland, Bien. — 

Oleracea. England. Bien. 

. Richerii. Dauphiny and Piedmont. Peren. 

10. Cretica. Candia. Shrub. , 

11. Suffrutica. North of Africa. Shrub. — 

12. Chinensis. China, Bien. ; 

13. Violacea. China. Bien. 

14, Subhastata. Archipelago Isles. | Ann. 
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15. gh em Hungary and Siberia. Per. 
16. Terelifolia. North of Africa. % 
17. Erucastrum. South of Europe. Ann. 


18. Eruca. Switzerland and Austria. dun, 
19. Pinnatifida. North of Africa. 
20. Elongata. Hungary. Bien. vay 
21. Cheiranthus. Dauphiny and Piedmont. Bien. 
22. Vesicaria. Spain. Ann. 
23. Lyrata. North of Africa. \ 
24. Crassifolia. Egypt at the Pyramids. 
* 25. Balearica. Balearic Isles. (Herb. of Rich.) 
* 26. Subularia, Portugal. (Brotero.) — , 
* 27. Turgida. Paris. * 28. Hirta. Ann. 


* 29, Magellanioa. Sts.of Magellan. (Herb.of Juss.) — + 
1248, Corpytocarrus. Cal. clausus. Silig. toro- 


sa articulata teres, articulo supremo discreto. 
1. Muricatus. Near Mayane in Algiers, “Ann. 
2. Levigatus, Archipelago Isles. 


$1244, Turriris. Silég. longissima, angulata. Cal. 


connivens erectus. Cor. erecta. 
1. Glabra. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Bien, 
2. Levigata. Pennsylvania. Bien, 
" a 


$. Siritta.. Meadows of Piedmont. 

4, Hirsuta. Engl. Swedenand Germ. Bien. 

5. Patula. Hills of Hungary. Ann. 

6. Pubescens, Mountains of Algiers. 

7. Ciliata. . Switzerland. 

8. Alpina. Austria, Gothland. Bien. Peren. 
* 9? Planisiliqua. Switz. and France. (Persoon.) 
£1236. Dentaria. Siig. elastice dissiliens valvulis 
revolutis. Siig. emarginatum. . Cal. longitudina- 

er connivens. 

1. Enneaphylla. Austria and Italy, Ann. 

2. Glandulosa. Mts. of Hungary. Peren. , 

8. Laciniata. Pennsylvania. Peren. 

4. Bulbifera. Eng). and other pts. of Eur. Per. 

5. Microphylla. Siberia. Peren. 

6. Pinnata. France and Switzerland. Peren. 

7. Pentaphyllos. Mts. of Switzerland. Peren. 
* 8, Polyph Woods of Croatia. (Pl. Hung.) 
*9, Di ila. Mts. of Carolina.) Mich, Flor. 
~ * 10. Concatenata. New England Am. v. 2. 

and Carolina. p. 30. 
1235. Ricotra. Silig. 1-loc. oblonga compressa ; 
valvulis. planis. 3 y} 
1. Zgypltiaca. pt. Ann. 

* 2, Cantoniensis, Caste in China. (Lousiero.) 

Persoonranks this genus undertheorder SiticuLos2. 


Secr. IL. Calyx open, with Leafets distant above. 


1249. Creome. Gland. nectarifere 3, ad singulum 
_ sinum calycis singulie, excepto infimo. | Pet. omnia 
adscendentia, Sz/ég. 1-loc. 2-valv. 
1. Juncea, Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
2. Heptaphylla. "The Indies. Ann. 
3. Pentaphylla. The Indies. Ann. 
4, Tri . The Indies. Ann. 
‘ fen Jamaica. Ann. 
6. Icosandra.. Ceylon. Ann. 
7. Viscosa. Ceylon, Malabar. Ann. 
8. Dodecandra. Inthe Indies. Ann. 
9. Felina. Ceylon. 
10. Chelidonii. _ Near Transchaur. 
11. Gigantea. Guinea. Shrub. 
12. Aculeata. America. 
13. Spinosa. South America. Ann. 
14. Serraia. South America. Ann. 
15. Ornithoponoides. Fields near Pera. Ann. 
16. Violacea. Portugal. Ann. 
17. Arabica. Arabia. Ann. 
18. Tenella. East Indies. Ann. 
19. Filifolia. Arabia Felix. Ann. 
20. Gujanensis. Coasts of Guiana. Ann. . 
21. Monophylla. India, Ann. 
22. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope and India. 
23. Procumbens. Jamaica and Hispaniola. Per. 
* 24, Uniglandulosa. New Spain. (Stam. 14—16.) 
(Cavanilles.) 
This genus is given by Persoon under Hexanprra. 
$1237. Carpamine. Siliq. elastice dissiliens valvu- 
lis reyolutis. Stig. integrum. Cal. subhians. 
1. Bellidifolia. Engl, Lapland, Norway. Per. 
2. Alpina. Switz. Savoy, Dauph. Carinth. Per. 
3. Asarifolia. The Alps of Italy. Per. 
4. Nudicaulis. Siberia. 
5. Nivalis. Top of the Altaian Mts. Peren. 
6. Resedifolia. Switz. Pyrenees, Germ. Per. 


‘7. Trifolia. Switzerland and Lapland. Per. - 


8. Scutata, Japan. Peren. 


9. Africana. Africa, Arabia, and Bourbon. Class XV. 
10. Chelidonia. Italy. Tewradyna- 
11. Thalictroides. Italy and France. Bien. —_ 
12. Macrophylla. Siberia. Peren. 4 
13. Impatiens, Engl.andotherpts.of Eur. Bien. 
14. Parviflora. Europe and Siberia. Ann. 
15. Pensylvanica. Pennsylvania. 
16. Greca. Sicily, Corsica, Islands of Greece, An. 
17. Hirsuta, Engl. andother pts.of Europe. Ann. 
18. Latifolia, Spain. Ann. 
19. Pratensis. Engl. andother pts. of Eur. Per. 
20. Amara. Engl. and other pts. of Europe. ‘Per. 
21. Granulosa.Turin. Per. 22. Virginica. Virg. 
* 23, Spathulata, High mts. of Carol. 1 Mich. v? 
* 24, Rotundifolia.. High mts. of Carol. p: 30. 
* 25. Chenopodifolia. Monte Video. (Herb.of Juss. ) 
* 26. Borbonica. Bourbon, (Juss.) 
}* 27? Bonariensis. go orgs ( Herb..of Juss.) 
* 98. Teres. New England. . a 
* 29. Uniflora. Near Rhoxtille, Mich. v. ii. p.29. 
* 30. Sylvatica. North of Europe. (Link.) 
* 31. Carnosa.. Hungary. (Pl. Hung.) 
£ 1246. Sivapis. Cal. patens. Cor. ungues recti. 
Glandula inter stam. breviora et pist. interque 
longiora et calycem. \ 
1. Arvensis. Engl.and other pts. of Europe. Ann, 
2. Orientalis. Ye the East. . Ann. 
8. Brassicata,.. China. | Ann. 
4, Alba. England, France, Holland. Ann. 
5. Nigra. Engl.and other pts.of Europe. | Ann. 
6. Pyrenaica, Pyreness. Bien. 
7. Pubescens. Sicily. Shrub. 
8. Hispida. Morocco. Ann. 
9. Chinensis. China? Ann. 
10. Juncea. Asia and China. Ann. 
11. Allioni.. Ann. 
12. Erucoides. Italy and Spain. Ann. 
13. Cernua, Japan and China. Ann. 
14, Hispanica. Spain. 15. Japonica. Japan, 
16. Incana. Fran. Portugal, Spain, Switz. Bien. 
17. Frutescens. Madeira. Shrub. 
18. Radicata. Hills of Algiers. Peren. 
19. Levigata. Portugal and Spain. Bien. 
* 20. Circinata. Barbary. ~ 
* 21. Geniculata, Barbary. } Desfont. Atl it. 96. 
* 99? Torulosa. . Near Paris. 
* 23? Turgida. Near Paris. 
* 24, Marilima. Pyrenees, Piedmont. of Franc.) 
* 25. Integrifolia, India. (Willd. H. Ber.) 
* 26. Pekinensis. Cochinchina, Pekin, (Loureiro. ) 
$ 1238. SisymBrium. Siliq. dehiscens_ valvulis rec- 
tuisculis. Cal. et Cor, patens. 
1. Nasturtium. Europe, America, the East. Per. 
2. Sylvestre. England, Switzerland, Germany, 
and France. Peren. 
3. Palustre, or Terrestre. England, Germany, 
Hungary, France, Lapland, Iceland. Ann. 
4. Amphibium, Engl, and other pts.of Eur. Per. 
5. Pyrenaicum.. Pyrenees; Switzerland. Per. 
6. Tinacelflinm. Savoy, Switzerland. Per. 
7. Ceratophyllum, North of Africa, Ann. 
8. Coro rage North of Africa, 
9. Tenuifolium. Engl. Germ, Fran. Switz. Per. 
10, Sagittatum. Siberia. Peren. 
11. Amplexicaule. Hills of Algiers. Ann. 
12. Supinum, Paris, Spain, Gothland. Ann. 
13. Polycorativm. Switzerland and Italy. Ann. 
14, Filifolium, Siberia at the R. Kuma. Aan. 
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Clais XV. —«-15. Bursifolium. Sicily, Ttaly, Switzerland, and 
— the Pyrenees, aa reel the 
‘ , 16. Torulosum, In the kingdom o unis, 

, 17. Murale. France and Italy, Ann, 


18. Monense. Isle of Man, Engl. and Hung. Per. 
19. Repandum. Provence and Piedmont... Peren. 
20. Tillieri. Piedmont. Bien. 
21. Vimineum. Sicily and Montpellier. 
22. Barreliert. Spain and Italy. Ann. 
23. Arenosum. Germany and Switzerland. Arn. 
24. Valentinum. Valentia and Madrid. Ann. 
25. Parra. Parra. Ann. Bien. 
26. Asperum. Montpellier and Estremadura. Ann. 
27. Levigatum. Ann. 
28. Millefolium. ‘Teneriffe. Shrub. 
29. Sophia. Engl. and other pts. of Eur.. Ann. 
30. Album. Lake Baikalin Siberia. Peven. 
31. Cinereum. North of Africa. Ann. 
$2. Altissimum. Armen. Siber. and Aust. Azn. 
33. Eckartsbergense. Thuringia? Ann. 
$4. Pannonicum. Hungary. Ann. 
35. Erysimoides. “Tunis near Kerwan. 
36. Irio. Engl..and other parts of Eur. . Ann. 
37. Columne. Germ. Austria, and Italy. Ann. 
38. Loeselii. Prussia, France, Germany. Ann. 
39. Obtusangulum. Switzerland. Ann. 
40. Orientale. - In the East. - Ann. 
41. Barbarew. In the East. “Peren. 
42. Lyratum, or Strigosum. Cape of G. H. Per. 
43. Catholicum. Spain and Portugal. 
44. Heterophyllum. New Zealand. 


‘NEW GENERA. 


SILICULOSA. 


New Gee I. Lazzra: Silic. nucumentacea, evalvis, rotunda, ru- 
nerae gosa, 1-loc. 1-sperma. Fil. simplicia. 
1. Iberioides. North of Portugal. (Brotero.) 
This genus contains also Sp. 5 and 11 of Buntas. 
Il. Rapisrroum. Silic. subglobosa, nucumentacea (non 
emarginata) 2-loc. evalvis seu non sponte dehiscens. 
Dissepiment. membranaceum, valvis parallelum. 
Sem. solitaria. 
1. Paniculatum., (Myagrum panic. of Linn.) 
HII. Succowra. Stylus conicus persistens, induratus. 
Stig. radiatum. Silic. globosa, echinata, dissepi- 
mento distincta. Sem.{ovata, emarginata. (Moench. 
Meth. p. 265.) 


1. Balearica. Balearic Isles. Ann. 


‘CLASS XVI. MONADELPHIA. 


TRIANDRIA. 


Class XVI. 1253. GALAxta. 
Monadel- 
phia. 


Spatha 1 seu 2-phylla. Cal. 0. 
Cor, 1-pet. 6-fid. tubo longo. Styl. 1. Caps. 8-loc, 
infera. 
‘1. Ovata, Cape of Good Hope. -Peren. 
2. Graminea. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
8. Narcissoides, Straits of Magellan, Peren. 
* 4. Ciliata, (Andrews? .Rep.) 
This genus is given by Persoon under TRIANDRIA. 
‘1251. Sisyrincuium. Spatha diphylla. Cal. 0. Pet. 
6, subequalia. Styl.1. Caps. 3-loc.infera. 


BOTANY. 


“45, Glaciale. "Terra setae" ig Peren. sk 
“46, Strictissinum. Switz. Italy, and Germ, Per, 

47. Pendulum. North of Africa, 
48. Hispanicum. Spain. — Bien, 

49. Pumilum. North of Persia. .. Ann. 
50. Salsuginosum. Salt places of Siberia. Ann. 
51. Integrifolium. Siberia... Ann, 

- 52. Indicum. India. Ann. 

53. Hispidum, Egypt. 

_ * 54.. Bonariense, Buenos Ayres. (Enc. Bot.) - 

* 55. Apetalum. Cochinchina. or reiro:) 

* 56. Pinnatifidum. France. .(Fl. Franc.) 

* 57. Erucastrum. France and Portugal. (Brotero.) 
* 58. Compressum. Austria. Bien. A 

- * 59. Belldifolia, Buenos Ayres. (Herb. of Juss.) 
~* 60. Capense. Cape of Good Hope. Thunb. 
“* 61. Serratum. Cape of Good Hope. § Prodr. 
~* 62. Contorta. Syria. (Herb. of Desfont. ) 
* 63. Dubium. (Desfont..Cat.) ‘ 
1241. Heiopuia. ect, 2 recurvata’ versus caly- 

cis basin vesicularem. 
9. Pendula. 


1. Integrifolia. “Ann. 
10. Pinnata. 


2. Incana, Peren. : 
8. Circwoides. Ann. 11, Coronopifolia. Shr. 
12. Digitaia. 


4. Amplexicaulis. Shr. 
5. Flava. Shrub, — * 13. Heterophylla. 
*14, Tripartéta. 


Ann. 


6. Canescens. 


7. Pusilla, Ann. * 15. Dissecta, 
8. Filiformis, Ann. * 16. Lyrata. 
All from the Cape. See Thunb. Predr. 


f IV. Senesiera: —Silic. reniformis compressa, cor- N 
-rugata: loc. evalvibus, 1-spermis. A ORE ; 
M. Indegr{foldas oe - (Decand.) 
2. Serrata. Monte Vi sigh (Ene. ie = 76.) 
3. Didyma. (Coronopus didyma of Smith. 
4. Coron ‘ ( Corono, ral of Smith ) 
V. Psycnine. Cal. 4-phyll. decidaus, Stig. simp. 
Silic. polysperma, 3-angularis margine alis latis in- 
structa: alis superne crescentibus, transverse striata. 
1. Stylosa. ( Thlaspi psychine of Willd.) 
VI. Cametina, Stam. edentata. Styl. sublongus. 
Silic. membranacea (glabra) ovata, aut rotunda, 2- 
valvis polysperma. Sem. oblonga, laxe striata, nec — 
membrana alata. 
This genus contains Sp. 7, 8, 9, and 11, of Mva- 
GRUM, p. 259. 


t. 


1. Elegans. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
2. Collinum. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
3. Grandiflorum. Peru. Peren. 

4. Bermudiana. Bermudas. Peren. 

5. Anceps. Virginia and Canada. Peren. 

‘6. Micranthum. Peru. Peren. 

7. Palmifolium, or Racemosum. Brasil. Per. 
8. Striatum. Mexico. Peren. _ 

* 9, Mucronatum, Pennsylvania. . ( Mich.) 
Persoon includes in this genus (which he gives ; 
under T’rianpriA) Sp. * and 12, of Monza, 

and Sp. 4, of FERRARIA. Th 


LaSalle 
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lL 1252. Fainexnrait Spatha 2-phyl. Cal. 0. Pets 6, 3 
_ externis latioribus. Syl. 1. Caps. 3-loc. ihfera, 
1. Undulata, or Punctata. Cape of G.'H. Per. 
2. Ferrariola, or Minor. Cages of G. H.. Per, 
8. Pavonia. Mexico and Peru. Peren. 
A, Ixioides. ‘New Zealand. Peren. 
This genus is given by Persoon under T'rtanpria. 
1254. Ppereunabe: Cal, magnus infundib. 8-fid. Pet. 
3, calyci inserta illoque breviora. Germ. inferum. 
Teas 1 lost pol polysperma. Sem. nidulantia. 
~~ Hydnora. Cape of Good Hope. 
1250. Tamaninnvs. Cal. 4-part. Pet. 3. Nect. setis 
2 brevibus sub filamentis. S/y/. 1. Legum. pulpa 
cepletum. 
1. Indica, India, Arabia, Egypt, America. Shr. 


PENTANDRIA. 


t 1263. Eroptum. Cal. 5- phyll. Cor. 5-pet. Nect. 
squamule 5 cum fil, Pakrgates et gland, melliferx 
basi stam. insidentes. Arilli 5, 1-spermi aristati at 
basin recept. rostrati: aristis spiralibus introrsum 
barbatis. 

1. Crassifolium. Cyprus and N. Africa. Per. 
2. Stephanianum. Dansids 
8. Tataricum. _'Tartary and Siberia. Peren. 
4. Supracanum, Spain. Peren. 
5. Petreum. Rocks inthesouth of France, Per. 
6. Absinthoides. Armenia. Peren, 
7. Glandulosum. Spain. - 
8. matum. Sandy parts of Barbary. Ann. 
9. Alpinum. The Alps of Italy. Peren. 
10. Ciconium. Montpellier, Spain, Italy, &c.. An. 
* 41. Cicutarium. Engl.andother pts.of Eur. Ann. 
12. Pimpinellifolium. Germany and France. Bien. 
18. Romanum. Rome. | Ann.» 
14. Moschatum. England, Carniola, Sctiendand, 
Siberia, Barbary, — Brasil, Peru. Ann. 
15, Precox. Spain. 
16. Pulverulentum. Spain, N. of Africa. Per. 
a7. Hirtum, Egy Peren, 
18,.Laciniatum OTE dia and N. of Africa. 
19. Gruinum, Cand.N. of Africa, Italy, Spain. An. 
20. Chium. Chio. Ann. 
21. ides. North of Africa. Peren, 
22. Mount Atlas. Peren. 
23. Murcicum. Murcia. Ann. — S 
24. Guttatum. _North of Africa. Peren, 
25. yllum, Egypt near Memphis. Ann. 
26. Iaeeiinen. Cape.of Good Hope. Shrub. 
27. Arduinum. Cape of Good Hope. Per. 
28. Ribifolium. ape of Good Hope. | Ann. 
_ cate erae North of Africa... Shrub, 
eliotropiodes. 
$1. Malaceides. France, Spain, Italy, and the 


Canary Isles. Ann. | 
$2. Maritimum. eng land. Peren. ; 
33, Malopoides, Algiers and Sicily. Peren. 
34. Chamedryoides. Minorca and Corsica. Per. 
Decand. Fi. Franc. 


* 36. Littoreum. » France. 
* 37? Pracox. Spain vanilles.) 
1256. Sympnonta. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. B:pet. glo- 
bosa contorta. Styl. 1. Bac, 5-loc, locul. 1-spermis. 
1. Globulifera, Woods and mts. of Guiana. Shr. 
1255. OzopuyLiuM. 
fundib. Styl. 1. 
: VOL, Iv. PART 4, 


# 35. Caneel te Toc} 
a 


Caps. 5-loc. 


Cal. 5-dent.. Cor. 5-pet. in- 


il. Trifoliatum. Woods of Guiana, Shrud, 


1261. Ocnnoma. Cal. duplex: exterior 3-phyil. Pet. ™ 


5. Anth. anfractuose 
Sem. lana involuta. 
1. Lagopus.. Mts. of Jamaica, Hispaniola. Shr. 
1957. Lercuea. Cal, 5-dent. Cor. infundib. 5-fida, 
Anth. germinis tubo insidentes 5. Styl. 1. Caps. 
3.loc. polysperma, 
1. Longicauda. East Indies. Shrub, 
1258. Warruenrta. Cal, duplex. ext. lateralis 3-phyll, 
deciduus,, Pet. 5. Styl. 1. :Caps. 1-loc. 2-valv. 
1-sperma. 


| Caps. 5-loc. polysperma. 


1. Americana. Bahama, Berbice, Surinam. Shr’. 


2. Indica. India. Shrub. 
3. Lopanthus, Maquesa Islands. 
4. Ovata. Peru. Shrud. 
5. Angustifolia. East Indies. Shrub. 
6. Elleptica. East Indies. Shrub. 
* 7. Corchorifolia. Rio Janeiro. (Herb. of Juss.) 
1262. Passtrtora. Cal. 5-part. coloratus, Cor. 5- 
pet. calyci inserta. Nect. corona filamentosa. Pepo 
pedicellata. 
1. Serratifolia. Surinam. Shrub. 
2. Pallida. Dominica and Brasil. Shrub. 
a Aaiherins. New Granada. Shrub. } 
Providence and Bahama. Shrudb-. 
5. & Tip ufolia. Peru and Lima. Shrub. 
6. Maliformis. Dominica, Martinique, Jamaica, 
and Cayenne. » Shrub. 
7. Quandrangularis. Woods of Jamaica, Shrub. 
8. Alata. West Indies. Shrub. 
9. Laurifolia, Surinam. Shrub. 
10. Coccinea.. Guiana. Shrub. 
11. Mucronata. Brasil. Shrub. - 
12. Glandulosa. Cayenne. Shrub. 
13. Multifloras Dominica... Shrub. 
14, Perfoliata. South of Jamaica. Shrub. 
15. Rubra. . Jamaica, Dominica, Martinique, and 
Cayenne. Shrub. 
16.Normalis.. South America. Shrub, 
17. Lunata, Jamaica, Mexico. Shrub. 
18. Murucuja. Dominica. Shrud. 
19, Vespertilio. America. Shrub. 
20. Oblongzata. Jamaica. Shrub. 
21. Capsularis. Equinoctial France. 
22. Rotundifolia, South America. Shrub. 
23. Orbiculata. Island of Dominica. Shrub. 
24. Punctata. Peru. Shrub. 
25. Lutea. Virginia and Jamaica. Shrub. 
26. Angusti ifolia. _ Jamaica. Shrub. 
27. Minima. Curagoa. Shrub. 
28. Suberosa. Dominica and the Antilles. Shr. 
29, Peliata. Antilles. Shrub. 
30. Hederacea. Antilles in hedges. 
31. Glauca,. Cayenne. Shrub. 
32. Holosericea. Vera Cruz. Shrub. 
33. Hirsuta, Dominica and Curagoa. Shrub. 
34. Fotida. Dominica, Martinique, Curagoa. An. 
35. Ciliata. Jamaica, Shrud. 
36. Serrulata. Woods of Carthagena. Shrub. 
37. Auraniia. New Caledonia. Shrub. 
38. Cuneifolia. America. Shrub. - 
39. Incarnata, Virginia, Brasil, Peru. 
AO. Tomenta. Perv. Shrub, 
41. Mirta. New Granada and Peru. 
42. Cerulea. Brasil. . Shrub. 
43, Filamentosa. America, Shrub. 
; 24 


Shrub. 


Shrub. 


Shrub. 
Shrub. 
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366 3 
44, Serrala, Martinique. Shrub, 
45: Pedata, Dominica. Shrub, 
46. Heterophylla. St Domingo. Peren. 
* 47. Glauca. Mt. Quingy near La Volza.] Hum- 
* 48. Emarginata. Near Popayanin Andes. § boldt, 
.*49, Guazumecfolia. Carthagenaand Granada. Shr. 


* 50. Ligularis. Peru. Shrub. 
* 51. Tinifolia. Cayenne. Shrub. 
* 52. Bilobata, St Domingo. Shrub. 
-* 53. Mexicana. Mexico. Shrub. 
* 54. Coriacea. Peru near Florida. Shrub. 
Shrub. 


* 55. eas St Domingo, 

* 56. Hibiscifola. South America. Shrub. 

* 57, Stipulata. Guiana at Mt. Serpent. Shrub. 
* 58. Pinnatistipula. At Fulcahuana and Valpa- 


raiso. Shrub. 
* 59? Manicata. S. America near Loxa. Shrub. 
* 60. Viridiflora. Near Acapulco. (Cuvan.) 


* 61. Longipes. N. Granada and Mt. Quindiu. 

* 62. Cirrhiflora. Woods of Guiana. 

For an account of these new species, see Jussieu 
Du Genre Passiflora in Annal, du Museum. vol. 
ii. p. 112. 

1259. Pibkeaa tu: Cal. simplex 5-fid. Pet. 5-spi- 
raliter cucullata. Fil. lanceolata. Styli. 5. Caps. 
$-loc. polysperma. 


1. Altheifolia. - 16. Multiflora. 
2. Plicata. 17. Flammea. 
3. Candicans. 18. Angularis. 
4. Disticha. 19. Hyssopifolia. 
5. Salvifolia. 20. PAY kong 
6. Micans. 21. Odorata. 
7. Involucrata. 22. Lavandulifolia, 
8. Scordifolia. 23. Linifolia, 
9. Denudata. 24, Filifolia. 
10, Disermefolia, 25. Trafoliata. 
11. Alnifolia. 26. Triphylla. 


27. Procumbens. 
28. Vesicaria. 
29. Grossularifolia. 


12. Cuneifolia. 
13. Holesericea, 
14, Hirsuta. 
15. Scabra. 30. Incisa. 
* 31. Pulverata. (Andrews’ Rep, t. 16.) 
All shrubby; and from the Cape. 
7260. Metocuia. Cal. subduplex. Pet. 5 patentia. 
Fil. subulata. Stylz. 5. Caps. 5-loc. 1-sperma. 
1. Pyramidata, Brasil and Caribbee Isles, Shr. 
2. Tomentosa. Jamaicaand Dominica. Shrub. 
3. Crenata. South America. Shrub, 
4. Depressa. Havannah. 
5. Truncata.. East Indies. Shrub. 
6. Venosa. Jamaica. Shrub. ‘7. Hirsuta. 
8. Concatenata. East and West Indies. Per, 
9. Odoraia. Island of Tanna and Ea-uwa. 
10. Lupulina. Jamaica. Shrub. 
11. Caracasana. Caraccas. Shrub. 
12 
13. Corchorifolia. 
14 


. Supina. India. 
» Mollissima, South America. (Desf. Cat.) 


India. Ann, 


HEPranpRi. 


1264. PeLARGoNtoM. 
desinente in tubulum capillarem nectariferum secus 
pedunculum decurrentem. Cor. 5-pet. irregularis 
Fil. 10 inzqualia, quorum 3 (raro 5) castrata. 
Arilli 5, 1-spermi aristati ad basin recept. rostrati, 
aristis spiralibus.introrsum barbatis. 


. Nodiflora. Jamaica, Bourbon, Mauritius. Shr.. 


Cal. 5-part. lacitiia: suprema- 
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1. Longifolium. 
2 lorum. 
3. Dipetalum. 


4. Oxaloides. 

5. Ficaria. . 

6. Ciliatum. 

7. Auriculatum. 

8. Auritum. 

9. Hirtum.  . 
10. Punctatum, 
11. Bifolium: 

12. Hirsutum, — 
13, Atrum. 


. Triste. 

25. Appendiculatum. 
26. Flacum. 

27. Oenothere. 

. Chamedrifolium. 
29. Ovale. Per: 

30. Trichostomon. Pe. 
31. Blattarium. Per 


~ 82. Eriostemon. Per. 


33. Eleguns. Per. 
34. Stipulageum. Shr. 
35. Articulatum, Per. 
86. Tabulare. Per. 
37. Alchimilioides. Pe. 
38. Odoratissimum. Pe. 


39. Grossularioides. P. - 


40, Anceps. Per. 

41. Altheoides. Ann. 

42, Columbinum. Per. 

43. Coron ifolium. P. 

44. Cappillare. Per. 

45, Tricolor, or Viola. 
ceum, Per. 

46. Senecioides. Ann. 

47. Myrrhifolium. Per: 

48. Lacerum. Peren. 

49. Multicaule. Per, 

50. Coriandrifolium. 
Bien. Peren. 

51. Caucalifolium.Per: 

52. Minimum. Per. 

53. Glaucum: 

54, Diversifolium, 

55. Betulinum, 

56. Acetosum. 

57. Scandens,. 

58. Ste: 

59. Hybridum. 

60. Zonale, 

61. Inguinans. 

62, Heterogamum. 

63. Monstrum. 

64, Crassicaule. 


65. Peltatum. me 


66, Later: ipese 


82. Vitifolium. 
83. Capitatum. 


109. F ee 
110. Incisum. | 
111. Carnosum, 
112. Ferulaceum, 
113. Alternans. — 


114. A : 
115. Crithmifolivs 
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species, see Andrews’ Repository. All from the 
‘ape, except Sp. 79 from St Helena, and Sp. 
$1 from New iH land, 


OcrTAnpRria. 


1266. Arronra. Cal. 4-part. Cor. 4-pet. Styl. 1. 
Bae: sicca 4-angularis 1-loc. polysperma. 
1. Ci is. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
1265. Pistria. Cal. spatha tubuloso-cucullata lin- 


0. Fil, laterale. Anth. 3-8. Styl... 


ta. 
Ea: 1-loc.’ polysperma, 
. Stratiotes. Asia, Africa, and America, Per. 


Decanpria. 


$1271. Geranium, Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 5-pet. re- 
is. Neet. glandule 5 mellifere, basi longio- 
rum filamentorum adnate. Aréllé 5 1-spermi aris- 
tati ad basin recept. rostrati; Aristis nudis sim- 
plicibus, (nec spiralibus nec barbatis.) 
1. Spinosum. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
2. Sessiliflorum. Straits of Magellan. Peren. 
8. Sibiricum. Siberia.and China. Peren. 

4. Sanguineum. Engl. and otherpts,of Eur. Per. 

5. Tuberosum. Italy. Fcsohaae ; 
6. Anemonefolinm. adeira. Shrub, 
7 cae ms Italy and Carinthia. Peren. 
8. Pheum. England, Hungary, Switzerland, 


and Styria. Peren, 
9. Fuseum. South of Europe., Shrub.: 
10. Re en. Italy. Peren. 
11. Lividum. Switzerland and France. Peren. 


12. Nodosum. Engl. and S. of France. 

13. irene tub. ereNs 

14. Angulatum. Peren. 

15. Ibericum, wgsity Peren, 

16. Sylvaticum.. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 

417. Palustre. Engl. Russia, and Germ. Peren. 
_ 18. ides. Greece, in the East, Peren. 

19. Aconitifolium, Switz. and Dauphiny. Per. 

20. Collinum. Siberia. Peren. 

‘21. Pratense. England and other parts of Eu- 

. rope. Peren. 

22. Maculatum. _ Carol. Siber, and Virg, Peren. 

23. Pilosum. New Zealand, 

24. Canescens. Cape of Good Hope. -Peren. 

25. Incanum.. Cape of Good Ho Peren. 

26. Argenteum. Fran, Italy, and Carinthia, Per. 

27. Varium. eren. 

28. Pyrenaicum. -Britain and France. Peren. 

29. Bohemicum, Bohemia and Silesia. Ann. 

30. Divayicatum. atin and Siberia. Ann. 
» 81. Lucidum. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Ann. 

$2. Molle, Eng. and other pts, of Eur. Ann. 
83. Carolinianum, Carolina and Virginia. Ann. 
BA, Columbinum, Engl. Fran. Switz.Germ, Ann. 


Peren. 


1270, Sennaga, 


* 185. Fi ium. * 144, Reniforme, $5. Dissectum, Eng), ans other pts, of Eur, Ann, Class XVI. 
* 136, Rd _ * 145. Canum. 36. Rotundifoltum,. England os other parts of Waste 
#137. nana * 146. Quinatum. Europe. Ann. : P 

* 138.5 de * 147. Inodorum. 37. Pusillum. Engl. Fran, Germ, Switz. Ann, ~ ae 
” 139, Selinum. *148. Procumbens. $8. Robertianum. England, Europe, and Ara- 

* 140. Jncrassatum, * 149. Beaufortianum. bia Felix. Ann. 

* 141. Lineare. * 150. Quinguevulnerum, $9. Purpureum. Dauphiny and England, Biea- 

* 142. Laciniatum. * 151. Canariense. * 40? Venosum. (Curt. Mag. t. 208) 


*41. Umbrosum. Hungary. (Pl. Hungar. 
® 42? Batrachioides. (Cavan. os p- 211. t. 3s) 
Cal. duplex, ext. 3-phyll. int. 5- 


dent. Cor, 5-pet. Styl. 5-fid. Caps. 5-loc. 
1. Incana. Arabia. 

1267. Crinopenprum. Cal. 0. Cor. 6-pet. cam. 
pan. 1.1. Caps. 1-loc. $-sperma trigona apice 
elastice dehiscens. 

1, Patagua. Chili. Shrub. 


1268. Connarus. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 5-pet. Styl. 
1. Caps. 2-valy. 1-loc. 1-sperma. 
1. Africanus. Sierra Leone. Shrub, 
2. Asiaticus. East Indies. Shrub. 
$. Peniagynus.. Madagascar, ‘Guinea, Shrub. 
4. Foretor Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
5. Pinnatus. East Indies. Shrub. 
6. Santaloides. East Indies. Shrub. 
7. Mimosoides. Island of Nicobar. S/rub. 


1269, Huconia. Cal. 5-part. inequalis. Cor, 5- 


pitas Styl. 5... Drupa 1-sperma nuce striata sub- 
10-loc. 

1. Mystaz. Malabar and Ceylon. Shrub. 

2, Serrata, Mauritius. Shrub. 

83, Tomentosa. Mauritius. Shrub, 


ENDECANDRIA. 


1272. Brownea. Cal. tubulosus. 2-fid. ‘Cor. duplex ; 
ext. 5-fida; int. 5-pet. Legum. 1-loc. 

1. Coccinea. At the gulf of Venezuela in A- 
merica. Shrub. 

2. Grandiceps, Woody mts. of theCaraccas, Shr. 

3. Rosa de Monte. Terra Firma, Porto-Bello. 
Shrub. 

4, Payciflora, Woods of Guiana. “Shrub. 


Dopecanpria. 


1274. Monsonia, ‘Cal. 5:phyll. Cor. 5-pet. Stam. 
15-connata, urceolo filamentorum 5-fid. Styl. 5- 
fidus. j Arilli 5 1-spermi aristati ad basin recept. 
rostrati, 

Per. 


1. Tenuifolia. 4. Ovata. Bien. 


2. Speciosa.. Peren, 5. Spinosa. Shrub. 
3. Lobata. Peren, *6. Folia, 


All from the Cape but Sp. 5. 

1276. Henicterss. Cal. tubulosus, oblique 5-fid. 
Cor.,5-pet. Germ, longissime, pedicellatum. Styl. 
sub-5-fid. Caps, 5, 1-loc. polysperme spiraliter 
-contorte. 

1. Baruensis. Baru and the Isthmus of Pana- 


. ma. Shrub. 

2. Jamaicensis. Jamaica. Shrub. 

3. Isora. Malabar andthe Moluccas. ‘Shrub. 
4, Hirsuta. Plains of Cochinchina, 


Shrub. 
5. Angustifolia, China, Shrub. nn 
6. Pentandra. Surinam. Shrub. 
7. Carthagenensts. Woods of Carthagena. Shr. 
8. dpriale. Woods of Carthagena. Shrub. 
*9. Proniflora, Cayenne. (Stam. 6.) {Richa} 
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Class. XVI. 1275. Puacrantuus: Gal. 5-fid: Cor. 5-pets duo 1. Angusta. Surinam and Cayenne. Shrub. 
‘Monadel- proximata a reliquis. remota. Styl. 1. - Stig. 2. Fastuosa, Interior of Guiana. Shrub. | * 
phia cBevatues: Bac. 1304. Myrop1a. Cal. simp. tubulosus rumpens. Pet. 
1. Divaricatus, New Zealand. Shrub. 5. Styl. filiformis. Drupa sicca 2-8-loc. epttin 
1973. Acta. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 5-pet. Drupa sicca 1-spermis. 
coriacea fibrosa, 1-sperma. - 1. Turbinata. Caribbee Idandays ‘Shrub. 
1. Dulcis. Woods of Guiana. 2. Longiflora. At rivers in Guiana. Shrub. 
2. Amara. Woods of Guiana. Shrub, 1308. Barrineronta. Cal. 2-phyll. superus. Pét.. 
1281. Prexospermum. Cal. simplex 5-part. Cor. 4. Drupa sicca magna 4. ipa eietles nuce pec 
5-pet. Stam. 20, quorum 5 sterilia. Styl. cylin- acs epnoniaone Asia. Shrub. 
draceus. Stig. crassiusculum. Caps. lignosa 5- 1303. Mesua. Cal. simp. 4-phyll. Cor. inh pets. 
loc. Sem. alata. Pist. 1. Nua. 4-gona, pL acgaaks) 
1. Suberifolium, East Indies. Shrub. 1. Ferrea. India., Shrub. 
2. Acerifolium. East Indies. Shrub. Given under PoLyAnpnia. 


1277. Crenruecta, or Fucosta. Cal. dup.ext.12- 1306. PourreTiA. Cal, 5-part. Pet. 5 lanceolata. 
phyll. foliolis setaceis. Cor. 5-pet. Styl. filifor- Drupa sicca 1-sperma magna 5-alata. 
mis. Stig. clavatum. Caps. 3-loc. Papen 1. Arborea. Peru. Shrub,’ ; 
1. Digitata, Senegal. Shrub. 1300. Stuartia. Cal, simp. rotatus. Pet. 5. ‘Styl. 
1280. Peerage Cal..dup. ext. 3-phyll. caddies. 5 coaliti vel distincti. Caps. 5-loc. 5-valvis. orem, 
Cor. 5-pet. Stam. 20, quorum 5 sterilia. Styl. solitaria, binave. , 


_ obsolete 5-dent. Caps. 5-loc. polysperma-dissepi- _. 1. Malachodendron. Carolina. Shrub. 
“mentis contrariis. 2. Pentagyna. Virginia. Shrub. 

1. Pheenicea. East Indies. Ann. _ 1287. Patavia. Cal. simp. 5-fid. Caps. 1-sperme 
* 2, Ovata. New Spain. (Stam. w) (Cav.) absque ordine glomeratz. 

1279. Domsprya. Cal. dup. ext. 3-phyll. deciduus, 1. Mali — Sandy parts of Lima. . Ann. 
Cor. 5-pet. Stam. 20. quorum 5 sterilia. Styl. 2. Mose _ Sandy parts of Lima. Ann. 
5-fid. Caps. 5. coalite 1-loc. 1-seu polysperme, 1285. i dennean Cal. simp. 5-fid.. Styl. 5-fid. Caps... 

1. Palmata. 3 —- lata. 5-loc, dissepimentis contrariis. ‘ 
2. Acutangula. 4, Tile olia, 1. Lobata. Island of Bourbon. Ann, 
5. Tomentosa. Madagascar. Shrud. 2. Ternata, Senegal. Shrub. 
6. Umbellata. Island of Bourbon. Shrub, 8. Aculeata, Coromandel. 
7. Ferruginea. Mauritius. Shrub. *4. Patersonia. Norfolk Isl. (Curt, Mag. £2769.) 
8. Erythroxylon. Groves in St Helena. Shr, 1286. Sina. Cal. simp. angulatus. Styl. mul ultipart.. 
9. Decanthera. Madagascar. Shrub. Caps. plures, 1-seu 3-spermz. 
10. Velutina. Arabia Felix. Shrud. 1. Linifolia. Peru and Cayenne, | 
11. Ovata. Island of Bourbon, 2. Angustifolia. Brasil and Bourbon, Peren 
12. Punctata, Island of Bourbor.. Shrub. 3. Acuta. Java. 
Sp. 1—4 from Bourbon, 4. Canariensis. Canary Islandé. Shrubs. 

3278. Assonta. Cal. dup. ext. 1-phyll. lateralis 5. Lanceolata, Ceylon and Mauritius, Ann. 
bracteiformis tricuspidatus. Cor. 5-pet. Stam. 6. Spinosa.  E. Indies, Arabia vista Senegal, . 
20, quorum 5 sterilia.. Styl. 5. Caps, 5. coalite - Jamaica, and Guiana. Come 
j-loc. 2-sperme. 7. Frutescens. Shrub. (Caps. 5.) 

» 1. Populnea. Woods of Bourbon, Shrub. 8. Carpinifolia. Madeira. Shrub. 
9. Jamaicensis. South of Jamaica. Shrub... 
PoLyaNpRIA. 10. Orientalis.. E. Indies.. 11. Glomerata. 

12. Maculata. Dominica. Shrub. 

1282. Caroxinga. Cal. simp. subtruncatus. Fil. 13, Suberosa. Hispaniola. « Shrub. 
ramosa. Styl. longissimus. Stig. 6. Caps. lig- 14. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. 
nosa 1-loc. polysperma. 15. Microphylla. East Page ‘Peren. 

1, Princeps. Guiana. Shrub. . 16. Micans. Dominica. E 
2. Insignis. Vera Cruz, Brasil, Tobago, and’ 17. Pusilla, Island of Mahe. ‘Shrubs ; 
Martinique. Shrub. 18, Rhombifolia,  E. Indies-and Jamaica. — “Shr. 
1301. Gorvonis. Cal. simp. © Siyl. 5-gonus, stig- 19. Canescens. Senegal. Shrub. 9) 
mate 5-lido. Caps. 5-loc. Sem. 2 ala foliacea. 20. Retusa. Tranquebar, eer hag Philippines, 
1. Lasianthus. Bogs of Carolina. Shrub. and Mauritius. Ann. : 
2. Hematoxylon. East of Jamaica. Shrub. 21. Alnifolia, . East Indies, ° Ann. 
3. Pubescens. South Carolina. Shrub. 22. Ciliaris, Jamaica-and Dominica, Shoud. 
4. Franklini. South Carolina... Shrub. 23. Periplocifolia. Amer. Ceylon: Ann. and Shr._ 

1305. Morisonza. Cal. simp. 2-fid. Cor. 4-pet.. 24, Excelsior. Warm parts of Peru. Shrub. 
Pist. 1. Bac. cortice dure, 1-loc. polysperma, 25. Hernandioides. Hispaniola,. Shrub. 
pedicellata, 26. Nudiflora. Peru and Dominica. Shrub. 

1, Americana. Warm parts of America. Shr. 27. Triquetra. Warm parts of America. Shire. 

1307. Crossosryzis. Cal. 4-part: Pet. 4 calyci in- 28. Fragrans. Yjspaniola. Shrub. : 
serta. ect, fida 20 urceolo staminum inter fil. in- 29. Lignosa, Dominica, - Shrub. 
serta. Bac, 1-loc: polysperma. 30. Reflexa. Sandy places of Peru. ‘Shrub, 

1. Biflora. Society Islands. 31. Humilis. East. Indies, Ann. 


1309. Gustavia. Cal. 4 seu 6-fid. Cor. 4,seu 6- 32. Repens. Peru, particularly mae 
pet. Bae. sicca 4 seu S-loc. 33, Bivahis, Dominica, , geraee eh - 


2 
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84, Ulnifolia, Dominica. 
est Multiftora. Brasil. 
36.. Microsperma. Peren. * 
ar A Fiscosa. Jamaica. Shrub; 
Fetida. , Peru. Ann. 
39) Ca . Bourbon. 
40. Crispa. Carolina, Providence, and the Ba- 
©) Ohamas. Ann. 
41. Persica. Persia. - ' 
an Sylvatica, At the R. Mira pastel in Perv, Shr. 
rborea. Peru. Shrub. » 
a Mauritania, ‘Mauritius. Shrub. ~~ 
45. Occidentalis. America. «Ann: - 
46. Americana. Jamiaicas Pio? 
47, Abutilon. Switz. Siberia, and Indies: Ann. 
48. Abutiloiddes Americana. Jamaica. * Ann. 
49. Asiatica. serie ali a 
50. Populifolia. ast Indies. Ann. - 
5), Hota. East Indies. Ann. \ 
52. Indica. * East Indies. ~ Ann.’ 
53. Molissima. At the R. Maragndin in Pery. Shr. 
“54. Sonneratiana. Cape, of Good Hope. 
© ©0855. Pubescens.. Dominica:’ ~ 
56. Altheifolia, South of Manian Shrubs 
57. Glutinosa, Mauritius. 
58. Exstipularis.. Bourbon. Shrub. — - 
59, Nutans. Sandy parts of Peru. Peren.’ 


60. Borbonicas Bourbon. ' 
61. Flavescens. Monte Video in Brasil.- Shr. 
62. Radicans; East Indies. ° 
63. aioe South of Jamaiéa) Shrub. 
64. Multicaulis. Malabar. 65. Pilosa. Dominica. 
66, Rotundifolia., Bourbon. ~ 
67. Supina. Hispaniola. Peren. 
68. Teincccie: Dominica. Ann. 
“69. Herbacea. East’ Indies. : 
70, Emarginata. Hispaniola: ' Ani: 
ae a East Indies. Ann. oN Hop 
ordifolia. © India; Cape of Ann,. 
73. He ia. Dominica, ay 
"14, Verticillata. Brasil at Rio Janeiro. 


75. Urens. Jamaica. — Shrub. 
76. Umbellata. Jamaica; Ann- 


77. Pyramidata.» Dominica. > 

78. Paniculata. Jamaica, Peru; and Brasil. . 

79. Dumosa.~ pe oa of Jamaica: head. 

80. Ramosa. 

* RY pane on Shrub: i 
rminalis. Monte Video. Shrub. 

oe Scans Mexico. Shrub. 

84. Crassifolia. ‘Hispaniola: Shrub. 

“85. Biflora. Shr. 


86. C tus, 88. Javensis.’ Java. 
89. Hastata. Mexico and Lima. Ann. 

90. Cristata.’ Mexico. Ann. 

91. Dilleniana, Mexico, Ann. 


92. Triloba: Cape of Good Hope! Shrub. 
93. Ternata. Cape of Good Hope. » Shrub. 
94. Plerosperma. -Sandy- places in Piru. Ann. 
95. Ricinoides. Peru. “Ann. 
96. Jatrophoides. Sandy places in Peru.’ Ann. 
‘97. Napea, Virginia.’ Perens 6 
"98. Dioica. Virginia. Peren. 
99. Phyllanthus. Peru. Perens °° 
* 100. Linearis. New Spain. 
*101. Acuta. Java. 
* 102. Muricata, New Spain. 
*103, Bigolor. New Spain. 


Cav, Je. i, p. 15. 


87. Gigantea: Caraccas. Shr.. 
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* 104; Patula. €a ve \(Rieh? ct. 8. Par.) Sieenv'- 
* 105. Disticha, New Spain. adel~ 
* 106. Tridentata. St Dominica. Car, if * uous 
* 107. Multifloras” Ditto. Shr: oe — 
* 108. Gracilis. » Antilles. (Rich. Id.) 
* 109. Tomentosa. America, (Cav.) 
* 110. Mollis. Peru. Shrub, Y Ortega, Decad. 
* 111. Crenatiflora. N. Spain. 96. 
* 112, Heterophylla. Chili. Cav. Tos 12 
* 113, Vitipolta Chili. Map APG Pad 4 


*114, Sericea. (Cav. Deitrip. et Hort. R. M.) 


*115. Alceoides.. Kentucky. (Mich. ii. 44.) 
* 116. Pinnata, Foot of Chimborazo, Cav. Ic. v. 
* 117. Acaulis, Foot of Chimborazo. p. 13. 


1284, Bomsax. Cal. §-fid. Stam. 5 seu multa. ‘Caps. 
lignosa, 5-loc, 5-valv. - Sem. lanata.  Recept. 5- 
gonum. 

1. Pentandrum. East Tiidics and America. Shr. 
‘2: Erianthos. Brasil, near St Sebastian. Shr. 
3. Ceiba, America, Shrub. , 
4. Heptaphyllum. America. » Shrub. 
5. cape a Cayenne. Shrub. 


6. Gossypi ast Indies, Shrub. 
1283. Andheoneee Cal.. simplex, detiduus,  Styl.’. 
longissimus. Stig. plura. Caps. lignosa, 10-loc. 


pulpa farinacea, polysperma. 
1. Digitata: Senegal and Egypt. Shrub. 
1296. Gossypium. Cal. duplex, ext. 8-fid. "Caps. 
ine Sem. lana-obvoluta.. + 
1. Herbaceum. India, Syria, and Africa: Ann. 
2. Indicum.. East Indies. Ann. and Bien. 


3. Micranthum. Persia at Ispahan. 
4. Arboreum: Sandy parts of India. Shrub. 
5. Vitifolium.’ East Indies. Shrub. and Bien. 


6. Hirsutum> America. ‘Ann. and Bien. 
7. Religiosum. East Indies. Shrub... 
8. Latifolium. © Bien. and Shrub.» 
9. Barbadense. ‘Barbadoes... Bien. and Shrub. 
10. -Peruvianum.*' Peru.’ Bien: 
1292. Ruizia. © Cal. dup. ext. °3-phyll.. Siyl 10.. 
Caps. 10 1-loe. dispermzarcte co aecitek 


1. Cordata,. Bourbon, Shrub, 
2. Lobata. Bourbon. Shrub. 
3. Variabilis; Bourbon. .Shrub. 


$1291. Lavarena; Cal.'dup. ext, 3-fid. Caps. - 
<plurieney st “sperma. 

1; Arborea, “England. Spain,*Africa. Bien. 

= Micans.’ Spain and*Portugal. Shrub. 
8. Hispida. Hedges in Algiers. Shrub. . 

4, Oliia. Provence.» Shrub. 

5. Triloba., Spain and France. Shrub. 

6. Lusitanica.. Portugal. Shrub. 

7. Maritima. — Franceand Spain. Shrub.” 

‘8. Thuringiaca. Hungary, Reet: Sweden, 
and Germany. Peren, 

9. Cretica, Candia. Ann.» 


10. Flava. N. of Africa near Mascar. 
11. Punctata. County of Nice.» Anne, 
12. Trimestris, ‘Syria, Spain, and France. Ann, 
*13. Unguiculata.  (Bot).Cultivateurs iii. 48.) 
*14. Aceri rifela Teneriffe, “(Persoon.) ' 
1288. Maracura. . Cal. commun. a multiflor. 
major. Caps, 5, 1-sperms.. 
1. Capitata, Marshes of the OsriBbaess Ann, 
2. Fasciata. 'Caraceas.. Ann.” 
3. Alcewfolia, Caraccas. Ann: 
4. Radiata. Dominica. 5, Bracteata, America. - 
6. Plumosa. Brasil. . 


Anns 


@lass XVI. 
Monadel- 
phia. 
een pee! 
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$1290, Marva, Cal, dup. ext. 3-phyll. Caps. 
plurime 1-sperme, 

. Spicata. Jamaica. Shrub. 

Ne Polysiashies Peru, Shrub. 

Tomentosa, India. Shrub. 

. Scoparia, Peru. Shrub, 

. Gangetica, India, Ann. 

. Coromandeliana. Jamaica, Ann. 

. Americana. America, Ann, 

. Calycina, Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 

. Cuneifolia. 10, Angustifolia. Mexico. Shr. 
11. Subhastata. .Brasil at Peru. Shrub. 
12. Scabra. Dry parts of Peru. Shrub. 

.13. Peruviana. Peru. Ann, > 

MN. 


14. Limensis, » Peru at Lima. 
15. Capitata, Peru. Shrub. 
16. Bryonifolia. Cape of Good Hope. “Shrub. 
17. Umbellata. Mexico. Shrub.» , 
18, Abutiloides. Bahama Islands. Shrud. 
19. Albulensis,. Spain, 20. Lobata. 
21. Fastigiata. ely. \ 
22. Bonariensis. Buenos Ayres- 
23. Stricta. .Cape of Good Hope. Shrud. 
24. Lactea. Mexico. Shrub. 
25. Operculata, Sandy parts of Peru. Shrub. 
26. Fragrans. Shr. 31, Miniata. Shrub. 
27. Capensis. © Shrub. $2. Retusa. Shrub. 
28. Bedsscemicas Shr. 33. Lridactylides. Shr. 
29. Grossularifolia, Shr.34. Alth@oides. Spain. An. 
30. Virgaia. Shr. 35. Caroliniana. Carol. Ann, 
.86. Prostrata, Monte Video. 
37. Prepon a Aen 

$8. Parviflora arbary. Ani. 
89. Nicaensis.. Italy. . Ann, 
40, Rotundifolia. Essh and other pts. of Eur. Per, 
41. Acaulis. Pern in the Cordilleras, Peren, 
42. Sherardiana, Bithynia.. Peren, 
43, Sylvestris..Engleand other pts.of Eur. Bien, 
44. Mauritania. Italy, Portugal, Spain. Ann, 
45. Hispanica. Spain Ann. 
46. Ca Sec hin Ann. Ms 
47. Cr ria, Germany. Ann, 
48, ‘Depcipa Portugal, Ann, 
49. Stipulacea. Spain. Ann. 
50. Alcea. Eng]. Germany, France. Peren. 
51. Moschata, Engl. Germany, France: Peren. 
52. Elegans. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 


CO OD Ur wb Le 


53. Tournefortiana, France and Spain, Ann. 
54. Egyptia. Egypt. Ann. 
55. Trifida. Spain. Ann. ..* 56? Scabra. Peru, 


“* 57. Leprosa. Tale of Cuba. (Orteg. Dee. 95.) 
* 58. Tenella.. Chili. (Cav. Ic. y. 14.) 
* 59. Divaricata. Cape of G. H.. Andrews, t. 
* 60. vam Cape x G. H. 182 and 135. 
*61, Microcarpa, .E ppt Ann. (Persoon.) 
* 62. Cymballocsfolin Desrouss. Ene. Bot. iii.753.) 
1293. Manors. Cal. dup. ext, 3-phyll, Caps. absque 
ordine glomerate 1-sperme. 

1, Malacoides. ‘Tuscany and Barbary. Ann. 

‘2. Multiflora. Auridabin: Ann. 

3. Trifida, Andalusia and Barbary....Ann. 
1295. Unena. Cal, dup. ext. 3-fid. Caps. 5eloc, 5- 
partib. loculis clausis 1-spermis, 

1. Lobata, China. b, 

r ya Laman America, Shrub. 

. Lricuspis, Mauritius and Bourbon. Shrub. 

4. Americana. Surinam. Shrub. 

-5, Sinuata, India. Shrub. 


BOTANY. 


1298. Pavonra. Cal. dup, ext. 


1297. Hiniscus. Cal. dup. ext. polyphyll. ‘Siig. 5. 


6. Multifida. Mauritius. Shrubs. 
7. Procumbens. Hills of China, . Sh 


8. Viminea. . Brasil, 
10. Caps. 5, 2-valv. 1 l-sperme, paypal Sig. 


1. Premorsa, or Cwneitiuts CapeofG, H. Shr, 
4 ‘paplooueys 
Ap a ” Jamaica and Guiana, Shrub 
re ee Brasil. Shrub. . 
f Spinifex. South America, ‘Shrub. 
apilionacea, aa efOitaheiin Shas 
2. Cancellata. h 
8. Racemosa. eee Shrub. eal 
9. Corymbosa. Jamaica, Soe Bo 
10. Paniculata.. Peru, Shrub, itis 
11. Odorata. East Indies. Hide 4 
12. Coccinea. Dominica. Shrub.» > 
13. Columella,. Bourbon. Shrub, 9+ ° 
14. Urens. Mauritius, Shrub. * 
15. Zeglaniate Ceylon. Ann. 
* 16. Spealite, Taboge. S. Amer. Shr. Gav. es 
* 17? Aristata, South America, v. 20. 


Caps. 5-loc. poly 
ag ie pained and Paine. -Peren, 
2. Incanus. Carolina. Per. S. rpus. Shr. 
- 4, Palustris. Virginia, Canada. Ely 
5. Militaris. Lousiana. Perens. 
6. Hastatus, India. 
7, Ferrugineus, Ma nts 
8. ede eh South A ene rub. 
9. P . E. Indies, and Soc. Islands, Shr: 
10. Tiliaceus. Fg Som Shrub... 
11, Elatus. “Jamaica, Shrub. © wid. Sa 
12. Lampas. Philippine Isles... Shrub... 
13. Memébranaceus. Shrub. : aes 
14. apt Fest Indies... As 
15. ae st India, Shrub, 
: 16< Ope exico. Shr. 5a 
Salus . tre 
— aig Woods in Domi Shrub. 
19, Acuminatus. Shr. 20. pk ae Eis Shes 
21. Ovalifolius. 
22. Clandestinus, “Seca Shrub, 
23, Rigidus. Ceylon. hrub. ec 
24, Macranthus. East Indies. Ann. i 
25. Gossypinus. Cape. 26. Ovatus. Cape Revs ; 
27. Ethiopicus. Cape, Shrub, 


28. Microph nye: Rayon Felix. Shrub. “a 
29. Urens. ¢ Sie Canyon Bourbon. She, 
81. Matabilis 

32. Syriacus. syin and Carniola. Shrub, ra 


33. Rhombifolius. East Indies. sigh 

34. Lilisflorus. Bourbon. Shrub, 4 
35. Bifurcatus, Brasil. Sh rub. . 
36. Trilobus.. Bogs in Dominica, Sing 
37. Diversifolius. wast Indies. ip plgetes 

88. Domingensis. . Domin 

39, Ficulneus, Ceylon. as Sra Oe Vi 
40, Sabdariffa, India. Ann, a 
41. Speciosus, South Carolina. Peren, 

42, Cannabinus. India. Ann... 

43. Fraternus. Surinam, 44. bar Sorinam. ¥ 
45. Surattensis. East Indies. Ann. 

46. Radiatus, Ann. 47. Manihot, Tad, ir. i 
48. Diyitatus. Brasil. Peren,, “inl 

49. Fines. Pondicherry 

50, Spicatus, Shre . 51. 1 Maat Java, Shr. 


51. Abelmoschus. Bast and West Indies. Shrub, 


52, Columnavis. Bourbon. Shrub. 
53. Pedunculatus, Cape of Good Hope. Shr. 
+ 64. Esoulentus, East and West Indies. Ann, 


55. Longifolius. Bast Indies. — Atin. 
56. Clypeatus. Coasts of Jamaica. Shrub. 


57. Scnegatlensis. . 

58: Tubulosus. East Indies. Ann. 

- 69, Obtusifolius, East Indies. ‘ 
60. Vitifolius. India. Ann. 


61. Tricuspis, Society Islands. Shrub. 
62. Vinginous Salt: ; sof Virginia, Peren, 
: . Venice and Astracan, Peren. 
‘64. Vesicarius. Africa, Ann. - 
65. Trionum. Italy, Africa, Carniola.. Ann. 
* 66. Hetervphyllus, N. Holl. (Vert. Malmais.) 


* 67. Riparius. Carolina. Mich, Flor. 
* 68. Scaber. Carolina and Florida. Amer, ii. 
*69. Grandiflorus. Georgia, Florida. 


» 45. 
1999, Acwasia. Cal. dup. ext. po phyll. Cor. 
* convoluto-clausa, Stig. 10, Bac. 5-loc: 5-sperma, 
1, Malvaviscus. Jamaica. Mexico, Shrub. 
2. Moilis. America, Shrub. : 


TRIANDRIA. 


I. Jounsonta. Perianth. 6-part. equale, petaloide- 
um, marcescens, deciduum. Stam.3. Fil. basi la- 
ciniarum interiorum inserta, infra dilatata connata. 

* Ovarium loculis. 2-spermis. Styl. filiformis. Stig. 
obtusum. Caps. 3-loc. $-valvis, valvis medio sep- 
tiferis. Sem. bina altero pendulo apici columne 
centralis gracilis capsula brevioris affixa : umbilico 

__ strophiolato. (R- » Prodr. p. 287.) 
1. Lupulina,’ New Holland. Peren. 

Il. Parersonta. “ Perianth. petaloideum, hypoctra- 

' teriforme, regulare tubo gracili; limbo sexpar- 
tito, laciniis interioribus minutis. Fv ‘@ cons 

nata, Stylus capillaris apice sxpissime tumido. 

_ Stig. 3, lamineformia, indivisa. Caps. prismatica. 
Sem. numerosa. (R. Brown, Prodr. p. 304.) 

1. Sericea. 5. Glabrata. 


6. Glauca, 
3. ifolia; 7. Occidentalis. 
mi genes 2 


All Peren, and from New Holl. and V. Diem, Isl 


ak 


PENTANDRIA, 


UII. Sonananpra. Cal. 5-part. persistens. Cor. du- 
io longior, 5-pet.: petal. imo staminum aflixis. 
reeol. 10 fid. ; lacin. 5 alternis brevioribus anthe- 
riferis. Stig. 3-lobum, Caps. cal. cincta, 9-loc. 
$-valvis: valvul. media septiferis. Sem. plurima. 
axi centrali affixa. 

1. Cordifolia. North America. 

IV. Mepusuta. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet. 5. Filam. in tu. 
bum coalita. Anth. incumbentes. Caps. (villis 
longis flexuosis tecta) 1-loc. $-valvis, 6-sperma. 

1. Anguifera, Cochinchina. ( Loureiro.) 

‘V. Muavcuia. Cal. (Cor. Lin.) passifiore colora- 

__.tusy urceolo subtus suleato. ona interior sim. 

“> ee tubulosa, truncata. Fruct. Passifiore. 

= is genus contains Sp, 18, 23, and $7, of Passt- 

FLORA, p. 265. 7 
VI. Tacsonta.. Cal. (Cor. Lin.) longissimus tubu- 


BOTANY. 


971 
3; Pilosa, South of Jamaica, Shrub. : 
1294, Krramenia, Cal, dup. ext, 7 seu 9-fid. Caps, Monadel 
in capitulum 5-lobum glomerate ]-sperme. pie, 
1. Vitifolia. Denmark, Shrub. 
$1289. Auruza. Cal, dup. ext. 6 seu 9-fid. Caps. 
plurime 1-sperme, 
1. Offcinalis. Engl. Holl: France, Siber. Per, 
2. Narbonensis. France and Spain. Peren. 
8. Cannabina, Wungary, Italy. Peren. 
4, Hirsuta, France, Italy, Spain, Austria, in 
hedges. Ann. 
5. Ludwigii. Sicily. Ann. 
6. Acaulis, In the East? Ann. : 
7. Rosea, In the East and China. Bien, Ann. 
8. Pallida. Hungary. Bien, 
9. Ficifolia. Siberia, Bien. 
* 10, Sinensis. China. ( Cavan.) 
1302, Camenira. Cal. imbricatus, polyphyll. foliolis 
interioribus majoribus. 
1. Japonica. Japan and China, Shrub. 
2. Sasanqua. Japan. Shrub. 
* 3? Drupifera, Cochinchina, ( Loureiro.) 


NEW GENERA. 
losus: limbo 10-fido (passim 5-fido, laciniis colo- New gp. 


ratis, alternis extimis sub apice mucronatis; alter- nera, 
nis interioribus obtusis. Corona milla manifesta, 
cujusloco Glandule plurime in tubi faucis sessiles et 
ruge 2 intime circulares sub serie glandulosa, 
Stipes germinis longissimus. Fruct. Pepo. (Jus.} 
1. Trinervia. 4, Tripartita. 7. Tacso. 
2. Lanata, 5. Trifoliata. 8. Peduncularis, 
3. Reflexifiora. 6. Longiflora. 9. Glaberrima. 
Sp. 1—+ from S. Amer. and Sp, 5-8 from Peru. 
See Juss. Ann. Mus. ii. 390, This genus con- 
taitis also Sp. 3, 40, 41, of Passiriora, p. 265. 
VII: Marista. Cor. cal. duplo longior, sub-2-lab. 
polypet. pet. 5 ovata, imo'calyci imposita, crassius- 
cula, basi angustiora; ex eorum duo alteris paulo 
minora. Fil 5, labio sup. adnata, inferne in tubum 
cylindricum incrassatum, corollaque longiorem, 
corinata, apice patula; Anth, circiter 12 ovato 
reniformes, exteriori parte’ filamentorum imposi- 
te, subgeminate, 12-loc. Ovar. 5-ang. Styl. 1 
stam, brevior; Stig. peltato-capitatum, 5-sulca- 
tum. Drupa ovata, apice mammillari, basi calice 
persistente cincta, 5-loc. I-sperma. Sem. hine an- 
‘gulata, inde convexa, IJntegumentum triplex : ex- 
ternum, epidermis teritissima, fusca ; medium mem- 
branaceum fragile ; intimum membrana diaphana, 
a cotyledonibus difficile separabilis. Albumen al- 
bum, farinaceum, Cotyledones parte tantum inte- 
’ piéri corrugati. (Humb. Plant, 2iquinoct, p. 10.) 
1. Cordata. New Granada and Peru, 
VIII. Curirostemon. Cor. 0; nisi calycem dicas, 
Stam. 5, filamentis basi in tubum longum coalitis, 
apice distinctis, digitatim expansis, fulcatim in- 
flixis et dorso antheriferis: Anth. longe fil. adnate, 
jisque immerse. Ovar.5-ang. Styl. 1 tubo sta- 
minum paulo longior; Stig. acutum. Caps. lig- 
nosa, 5-ang, 5-loc. polysperma, ad angulos elevatos 
semi 5-valvis; valve intus medio septifere, septo in- 
crassato, villoso, ad marginem utringue seminiféero, 
Sem. numetosa, nitida, atra, hincapi¢e carunculata 
basi versus hilum receptaculo adnata, ope finiculi. 
Integ. dupl:; ext, crustaceum, atrim: int. tenue, 
7 
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Class XVI. ferrugineum.  Perisper. .semini conforme, album, 
Stagedte Embryo dycotyledoneus, perispermo paulo minor: 
phia. 


cotyledones ovate; foliacee radicula. brevis ovata. 
umboldt, Pl. Aquinoct. p. 81.) 
‘1. Platanoides. «New Spain. . 


“Hepranprta. + 


IX. Bueutnvinies, Cal. 0. Cor, tubulosa; limbo 
* plicato, dentato,-dentibus 5 integris, longioribus, 5 
alteris flavis, ‘bifidis, ‘latioribus. | Stam. disco insi- 
dentia. Fil. 7. rariss. 8,\cor. breviora, inequa- 
lia: antherzincumbentes, ovate. Ovar. pedicella- 

_ tum, superum, disco, basi cinctum, Styl. lateralis, 
Stig. obtusum, . pilosum. Sem. lnaanoreoggu 
corolla ampliata et persistente obvolutum, (Hum- 
boldt, Pl. Aq. 173.) p 
“2D, Peruviana, . Warm. parts of Peru, at the ri- 

vers Amazon and Guancabamba. 


Pouyanpria. 
X. Nara. iCal. campanulatus, 5-fid. simplex. Pet. 5. 


Caps. orbicularis, depressa, 10-loc. Sem, solitaria. 
(Pedicell, non articulatus. ) 


This genus contains Sp. 97 and 98 of Sipa, p- 268. 


XI Crisrarta. Cal. simpl. 5-fid.. Pet. 5, unguicu- 
lata... Styli plures. Fruct. orbiculato, depressus, 


pellicula tectus, dehiscens in Arillos bialatos, _.,, 1, Excelsa, Brasil, and banksiof the Oronoco, ; 
1. Betonicefolia, South Americas, , CL) G12 + i ROE | espe 
; +4 : u32 : vs.) cee pred, 
ALA 1 dR Vacs inna 
REMARKS ON THE CLASS MONADELPHIA, 


Persoon has given the genera SisyRincuiuM, T'- 
eniprA, and FERRARIA, under TRIANDRIA ;_ and has 
transferred to the present classthe genera SrRUMPFIA 
and Loser, which, after Willdenow, we have gi- 
ven under Penranpria ; and the genera STERCULIA 
and Kiemuoria, which we have given under Do- 
DECANDRIA. % 

The following plants might be expected to oc- 
cur in this class ; but they belong to natural genera, 
the species of which ought, not to be’ separated, and 
which fall under other classes. pe d 


Pen Tanpris. 


. 


Heliconia bzhai. Ayenia.. Buttneria. Triguera, 


Some species of Lysimachia, Ilecebrum, Linum. 
Anagallis. Mahernia. Leea. 
OcTANDRIA. 


Erica monadelpha. Guarea, Trichilia, “Melia. 
Some species of Samyda, “Cordiospermum. , 


CLASS XVH. DIADELPHIA. 


‘PENTANDRIA. 


Class XVI. 1310. Monnterta. Cal. 5-part. lacinia superiore 
Diadelphia, longa, Cor. ringens. Stam. 2: superiore anthe- 
ris 2, inferiore 3. Caps. 5, 1-sperme. ; 
4. Trifolia, Cumana, Guiana, Cayenne. Ann. 


BOTANY. 


2. hylla, Chili, sVreteniant ,& : 
3. Mangas Peru. 4 ie 2oho A 


’ & 
XII. Bepurea. Cal. duplex: exterior polyphyllus, _ 
interior 5-part. Filam. superne libera een 
Stig. tria. Caps. 3-loc. - polyspermas Recep. 
8, utroque latere-seminiferas 4) 9) Ae 
1. Heterophylla. , Isle of St.Thomas.» Ann. 
XIII. Matacnopenprum, ), Cal. 5-part.. 1-bracte- 
atus. Pet. 5-6-crenulata. Styli. 5. Caps. 5, 1- 
spermz. punts nally pci Ge 
1. Ovatum. . Virginia, Shrubo or 0) +s 
XIV. Corpyiia.. Cal. campanulatus, 4-fid.,. infe. 
rus. Cor, 0. Styl. 1. .Bacca 1-lec.. polysperma, 
pedicellata. bp ed rane UbD 
1. Africana. « East coast,of Africa. © 
XV. Berruoiietia. Nux composita. Uni 
drupacea, evalvis, maguitudine capitis infantis; cor- 
tice crasso, externe viridi, levissimo,. Putamen 
conforme, evalve, extus sulcis ramosis excavatum, 
4-lac. polyspermum, dissepimento -intus evanido.” 
Nuces particulares, in singulo loculamente plures, 
monosperme columelle centraliaffixe, hilo infero, 
ossex, subreniforme-triquetre, rugosissime. Sem. 
nuci conforme, Integ. seminis duplex: exterius 
fusco-spadiceum: interius hyalinum; utrumque 
membranaceum, Swbstantia seminis uniformis, car- 
nosa, rhizoboli affinitate radiculam tantum suspica- 
mur. Plumulahaud obvia. (Hum. Pl. Ziq. p.122.) 


ak 
Decanpnrra. 


Some species of Samyda.  Oxalis, Sandoricu 
Indicum. 'Turrea. Swietenia, Melia, Gertuera. 
Trichilia. Strigilia. Casearia. _Erythroxylon. Mal- 
pighia, Banisteria. Hira. Ayerrhoa,.. Triopte- 
ris, Also several leguminous and papilionaceous ge- 
nera and species, in which the 10th filament Je (above 
at least) united with the rest. © 


“Dopecanpria. e 
Styrax. Halesia. “Kleinhofia. Stérculia,  * XK 


et 
PoLYANDRIA. bel i mf , 
big Brathys,  Hopea Tineloria,  Ca- 
DeHA, Us eb as ett. aati 


Hexanpa, 
1312. Fumanta. ‘Cal.2-phyll. Cor. ringens. Fil. 2, a 
membranacea, singula antheris 3. 0 
1. Cucullaria. Virginia, Canada. ~ Peren. 

2. Fungosa.. Penpsylvania. Bien. Paks 


nk 


{ 


i 


- 


t 


1311. Saraca. 


BOTAN Y. 


clabilis. Siberia near China. — Peren. 


Japan. 
ia. Siberia at the R.. Lena. Per. 

Altaian mountains. Perén. 

~ Tauria. Peren. 

100 Bulbosa. Eur. Siberia, and Wadchstks: Per. 

11. Peuciflora:, Altaian mountains. Peren. 
12..Fabacea. Sweden and Germany. Peren. 
13. Decumbens.; Japan. Peren. 


14. Halleri, or digitata. Europe. Peren. 
15> Sem Canada and Virginia. Ann. 
16. Sibirica. Siberia nd Lake Baikal. Ann. 
17. Racemosa, Old walls of Japan. 

18. Pallida. Japan. 
19. Ladea: England and Barbary. Peren. 
= Acaulis. At Tergesti. Ann. . 


21. Ca; . Switzerland, France, Italy, Car- 
niola, and at Gottingen. (Stam. 2. a 


22: Enviea . Spain and Sicily. 
23. Cingtbon Near Tlemsen. ele. 
24. a. - Alsi ers in fissures of rocks. Per. 
: a is. Stell and Europe. Ann. 
heme 3. of Engl.and S.of France. Ann. 
be Porn ora. South oF England, Germany, 
and | Fane Ann. 


28. Spicata. Spain, S. of France, Verona. Ann. 
29. Claviculata. England and Denmark. Ann. 
80. Vesicaria, Cape of Good Hope. Ann. 
See the new genus CoryDALis. 
Cal.. 0. Cor. infundibulif. 4-fid. 
\Fil. 3 utrinque faucis. Legum. pedicellatum. 

1. Indica, India. Shrub, 


OcTANDRIA, 


Werth 


1313. PoLy@ata. Cal, 5-phyll. foliolis 2 aleformi- 
bus, coloratis. Legum. obcordatum, 2-loc. 


1. Incarnata. © wee and Canada. Ann. 
2. Aspalatha. Bra 3. Brasiliensis. Do. 
4. Tric ee Granada. Peren. 

| 5. Amara, France, Germ. and Austria. Per. 


6. Vulgaris. Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per. 
a. ae: Austria, Hungary, and the East. Per. 
8. “pre rg Montpellier. Peren. 
; Pennsylvania. Peren. 
a. Rosea. Near 'Tlemsen. Peren. 
11. Andrachnoides, or supina, Armen. Tauria. Per, 
12. Oxycoccoides. Fissures of rocks on Atlas. Shr. 
13. Telephioides. Ann. 14. Arvensis. Per. 
15. Linarifolia. Island of Mindanao. 
16. Thesioides. Monte Video in Brasil. 
17. Paniculata. Jam. Hispaniola, Panama. Ann. 
18. Tenella. Panama. is 
19. Suleata. Monte Video. Ann. 
20. Gnidioides. Mountains of Chili. Shrub. 
21. Sibirica, Per. a. eye Per, 
23. Elongata. Near Hydrabad E. Indies: Ann. 
24, oe em Meadows of Guiana and Cayenne. 
‘ nn. 
25. Paucifolia. Pennsylvania. Peren. 
26. Arenaria. -Guinea. Ann. 
27. Lupulina. Wet meadows of Guiana. Ann, 


Be eevee Japan. 30. Cernua. Shr. 
. Bracteolata, Mshr. 31. Teretifolia. Shr. 
- Guineensis. Guinea. Shrub. 


vor. IV. PART lh 


 * 85. Fasciculata. - 


1315. SecurmpAca. 


1314. BrepemeyerA. Cal. 3-phyll. 


Saxatilis, Pissures of tocks inMt. Atlas: Shr. 
Umbellata. Ann. Bien. 86. Ameena. 

35. Virgata. 87. Myrtifolia. Shr. 
38..Tinctoria. In Arabia Felix. Shrub. . 
39. Oppositifolias Shr» Al. Tomentosa, Shr. 
40. Cordifolia, Shr. 42. Spinosa Shr: 

43, Theezans. Japaw and Java... Sirrub. 

44, Penea, South America. Shrub. 

46. Diversifolia. Warm parts of America, ote 
46. Acuminata., New Spain. Shrub. 


83; 
84. 


47. Aistuans. New Granada. Shrub. 

48. Mucronaia.. South America. Shrub, 

49. Violacea. Cayenne. Shrub. 

50. Microphylia. Portugal and Spain. Shrub. 
51. Chinensis. India. Shrub : 
52. Myrtilloides. South Atneriea: Shrub. 
58. Chamebuacus. Austria, Switzerl. Germ. Shr. 
54. Thymifolia. Shr. 61. Stipulacea, Shr. 
55. Alopecuroides. Shr. 62. Striata. 

56. Heisteria. Shr. 63. Pauciflora. 

57. Mizxta. Shr: 64. Lava, 

58. Ph licoides. Shr. 65. Squarrosa. - Shr. 
59. Filgformis 66. Trinervia. Shr. 
60. Miscou 


67. Senega. Virgin. Pennsylv. and Maryland. Shr. 
68. reg Ving "G9. Viridescens. Ann, 
70. Triflora.. Ceylon.. Ann. . 

71. Glaucoides. Ceylon and Philippine Isles. Shr. 
72. Prostrata: Ann. 75. Verticillata.. Ann. 
73. Ciliata. Ann. 76. Cruciata. Ann. 


74. Sanguinea. Ann. , 
*77, Azillaris. Antilles. (Poir. E. Bot.) 
* 78. Uliginosa. Guiana. (Aublet. 
* 79. Genistoides. * 80. Pinifolia. 


* 81. Venenosa. Javas 


* 82. Glomerata, Near Canton. | (Loureiro.) 


’ #83. Serpyllifolia, 'Tranquebar. 


* 84. Linoides. Buenos Ayres. 

* 88. Lanceolata. Peru. 

* 86. Pilosa. *89. Ovata. Domingo. 

* 87, Salicifolia. Brasil. *90. ifolia, Java. 

* 91. Corymbosa. Carolina and Flonda. Michi 

* 92. Setacea. Carolina. oa 

* 93. Uniflora. Canada. Ps 

*94. Galioides. Cayenne. 

Sp. 79, 80, 85—91. See Poir. Enc. Bot. 

Sp. 29—31, 34—37, 39—42, 54—66 from the 
-Cape.. Sp. 13, 14, 72, 78 from E. Indies. Sp. 
21, 22 from Siberia. Sp. 68, 69, 74—76 from 
Virginia. 

Cal. 3-phyll. Cor. papiliona- 

cea: vexillo diphyllo intra alas. Legum. ovatum 

1-loc. 1-spermum, desinens in alam ligulatam. 

1. Erecta. Stony parts of Hispaniola. Shrud. 
2. Volubilis. South America. Shrub. 

3. Virgata, Hispaniola. Shrub. 

* 4, Paniculata. Cayenne. (Poir. Encyc. Bot.) 

Cor. papilio- 

Drupa nuce 2-loc. 


nacea: vexillo diphyllo. 
Woods of the Caraccas. Shrub, 


1. Floribunda. 


Decanpria. 


Secr. I. All the Stamina connected. 


1316. Nissoxra. Cal. 5-dent, Legum. 1-spermum, 


desinens ia alam ligulatam, 
aM 
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Glass XVII. 1. Arborea. Carthagena and Martinique. Shr. 
Diadelphia. 2. Ferruginea. Books of rivers in Guiana. \ Shr. 
Serepement 3. Fruticosa. Woods of Carthagena. Shrub. 

1320. Dirrerrx, or Baryosma of Persoon.. Cal. 


lacinie 2 aleformes. 
coriaceum bivalve. 
1. Odorata. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
2. Oppositifolia. Woods of Cayenne. Shrub. 
1318. Prerocarrus. Cal. 5-dent.. Legum. falca- 
tum foliaceum varicosum ala cinctum, non dehis- 


Legum. 1-loc. 1-spermum 


cens. Sem, aliquot solitaria. 
1. Draco. South America. Shrub. 
c . Indicus. East Indies. Shrub. 


4 

3.. Marsupium. Mountains of Coromandel. Shr. 
4, Rohrit, or A . Woods of Guiana. Shr. 
5 
6 


. Lunatus. South America. Shrub. . 
- Santalinus. Ceylon and India. Shrub. 
7. Ecastaphyllum. South America. Shrub. 
*8. Suberosa. Guiana. (Aublel.) 
*9, Erinacea.| Senegal. 
*10. Echinata. India. | ries of Jussieu. 
* 11. Microcarpus. India? 


See the new genus EcasTaPHYLLUM. 
1319. Amermmnum. Cal. subbilabiatus. 

compresso-foliaceum bivalve dehiscens. 

quot solitaria. ; 
1. Brownei. Jamaic. Hispan. Carthagena. Shr. 
2. Ebenus. Warm parts of America. | Shrub. 
8. Latifolium. Woods of Carthagena. Shrub. 
4. Pubescens. Banks of torrents in Totowa: Shr. 
5. Scandens. Caraccas. Shrub. 

1339. Amorpua. Cal. campan, 5-fid. Cor. vexil- 
lum ovatum, concavum. Ale 0. Carinad. Le- 
gum..2-sperm. falcatum. 

1. Fruticosa. Carolina. Shrub. 
2. Pubescens. Carolina. Shrub. 

*3? Glabra. North America. (Desfont. Cat.) 
1322. Eryrurina. Cal. bilabiatus: 3. Cor. vex- 
_ illum longissimum lanceolatum. .Legum. torulosum. 
. Herbacea, Carolina, and at ississippi. ‘Per, 
. Carnea, Vera Cruz. Shrub. 
Corallodendrum.. Antilles. . Shrub. 

. Indica. East Indies. Shrub. 

. Fusca. India and Cochinchina. Shrud. 

Caffrc. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 

. Picta, “India. Shrub. 

» Velutina. Terra Firma. 

» Glaxca. Shrub. 

10. Mitis. Shrub. 


Legum. 
Sem. ali- 


Shrub. 
11. Isopetala.. Shrub. 
12. Crista galli.. Shrub. 


WIAA oo tom 


Sp. 9, 10 from Caraccas, and Sp. 11, 12 from Brazil. © 


1324. Rupotpura. Cal. bilabiatus. Corolle vexil- 
lum longissimum lanceolatum, Legum. planum po- 
lyspermum. 

1. Volubilis. Mts. in Porto Rico. 
2. Peltata. St Domingo. Shrub. 
Given as a subgenus under Butea by Persoon. 

1323. Burra. Cal. subbilabiatus. Cor, vexillum lon- 
gissimum lanceolatum. Legum. compressum mem- 
branaceum apice monospermum. 

1. Frondosa. Mountains of Coromandel. Shr. 
2. Superba. Mountains of Coromandel. Shrub. 

1321, Asrus. Cal. obsolete 4-lobus: superiore la- 
tiore, Fil. 9, basi infima connata, dorso hiantia. 
Stig. obtusum. Sem. spherica. 

1. Precatorius. Clayey parts of India. Shrub. 

1334. Lepeckta. Cal. 5-part. laciniis acutis, sinu- 
bus rotundatis. Legum, cylindricum polyspermum. 

1. Contaminata, Shr. 8. Pungens. “Shrub. 

Shrub. 4 Armata. Shrub. 


Shrub. 


.2. Sepiaria. 
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$ 1333. Genisra. Cal. bilabiatus : + dentibus binis 


5. Densa. Shrub. 7. Sericea. Shrub. 


6. Humilis. Shrub. .8. Cytisoides.. Shrub. 
$1332. Spartium. Siig. longitudinale, supra vil- 
losum. Fil. germini adherentia. -Cal, 


Tee Punccion Binns ay eSRAgy AE aecy 
_ 1. Junceum. rance, » Sicily, | > 
and Carniola. Shrub. x we * pws 

2. Aphyllum. . Deserts at the Wolga. Shrub. 

3. Monospermum. Barren parts of Spain. Shr. 
4, Spherocarpon. South of Europe. Shrub. 
5. Cinereum. Dauphiny and Nice. » Shrub. 
6. Virgatum. Madeira. Shrub. tas 


7. Ramosissimum. Near Tlemsen, Shrub. 
8. Purgans. Montpellier. Shrub > 
Umbellaium. Barbary. Shrubs. 


10. Scorpius. Spain and South of Frances Shr. 
11. A ides. Barbary. Shrub, — 


12. Muliiforum. Portugal and Barbary. Shrub, . 
13, Angulatum. Inthe East. Shrub. | 

14. Persicum. Persia. Shrub. & 

15. Patens.. Portugal and Spain. Shrub. 


16, Nubigenum. Peak of Teneriffe. | Shrub. 


17. Biflorum. Near pena » Shrub. 4 

18. Linifolium. France. in, Barbary, and — 
the ose, Shrube i an vongaht 8 

19. Scoparium. Engl. and S. of Europe. Shr. 

20. Arboreum. Algiers and Mt. Atlas. Shrub. 

21. Radiatum.. Italy and Carniola. | Shrub! 


22. Ferox. Barbary. Shrub. nich Ot 4 
23. Spinosum, Italy, Spain, and | ry. Shr. 
24. Villosum. Barbary and Candia. Shrub. 


25. Horridum. .Arragon, Shrubs) 4 
“96. Parviflorum. In the East. (Vent. H.Cels.); 


superioribus brevissimus. Vezill. oblongum a pis-. 
tillo staminibusque deorsum reflexum. ad 
1. Canariensis.. Spain and Canary Isles, “Shrub. _ 
2. Candicans. Italy and Montpellier. Shrub. 
_ 8. Viscosa. Canary Isles? reba ett 
4. Triquetra. Corsica, Shrub, rad 
5. Sagittalis.. Germany and France.» Shrub: 
6. Tridentata. Portugal, Shrub.) 
7. Triangularis. Bannat.. Shrub. 
8. Tinctoria.. England and Germany. Shrub... 
9. Ovata. Sclavonia and the Bannat. Shrub. 
10. Sibirica. Siberia. Shrub... 
11. Florida. Spain. Shrub. srl, 
12. Procumbens. , Hungary and Moravia. Shrub. 
18. Decumbens. France and Switzerland. Shrub... 
14, Pilosa. England, South of France; Germa- 
ny, and Hungary. Shrub. iis 
15. Humifusa. In the East. Shrub. > 
16. Albida. Tauria. Shrub, ba 
17. Diffusa. Tergesti and Styria. Shrub. 
18. Sericea. Coast of Austria... Shrub. ~ 
19. Anglica. England and Germany. Shrub. 
20. Germanica. Nameane and France. Shrub. — 
21. Sylvestris. Croatia and Carniola. Shrub, 
22. Hispanica. Spain and S. of France. Shrub. — 
23. Hirsuta. Spain and Portugal. Shrub. 
24, Tricuspidata. Hills of Algiers, Shrub. . 
25. Lusitanica. Spain and Portugat. Shrub. 
* 26. Genuensis.. Italy. . (Viviani, Fl.Jtal.) : 
* 27. Micrantha. New Spain. ( Ortega.) 
* 28, Parviflora. Portugal. (Brotero.) 
* 99, alr aay are sone hats o, 
* 80. Triacanthos. Beira in Portu ike 
Shrub. a a 


* 31. Falcata, Near Coimbra. ue 3 


b 1935. Raryra, Cali ringens, lab. sup. bifido, inf. 
divaricato-trifido, dente aintcongaiion ee 
~ lanceolatum’ mas! i=! 


yy 1. Perfoliata. « — 9 Spicata. Shrub. 
r.~ Rod jcaulis. Shr. ri tifolia. Shrub. 
_.» 8. Elliptica. Shrub. 11. Pilifolix. Shrub. 
4. Cuneifolia. Shrub, 12. Retroflexa. . Shrub. 
. 6. Triflora, Shrub. 13. Erecta. Shrub. 
) & ita, Shrub. 14. Diffusa. Shrub, 
TW, Axillaris.. Shrub. * 15, Retusa. 
Piety akerages enccpe stp. 4d 
rom t » except Sp. 1. from Carolina, 
and Sp..15. from New. Holland. 


1347. Lupmus.» Cal. 2lab. Anth. 5 oblonge ; 5 
subrotunde. Legum. coriaceum torulosum com- 
9 pressums . 
1. Perennis. Canada, Virginia, and Carol. Per. 
2. Albus. Inthe East. Ann. 
3. Termis. Egypt. ¢ Ann. 
4. Varius. - Messina and Montpellier. Ann. 
5. Hirsutus, Arabia, Archipelago Islands, and 
a vin ins Ann, ele 4 J 4 
ao 6. Bracteolaris... Monte Video... 
\.s 7. Pilosus.. South of Europe. Ann. 
' 8. Angustifolius. Messina... Ann. 
0) Qe Linifolius, “Ann. 
» 10. Luteus. Sandy parts of Sicily. Ann. 
11. Multiflorus. Shr. 15. Sarmentosus. Shr. 
Shrub. » 16. Bimaculatus. Shr. 


12. Linearis. 
13. Microphyllus. Shr. 17. Alapecuroides. 
Carolina and Trinidad. 


14. Paniculatus. Shr. 

18. Veare "5 ea 
|. 19. Integrifolius.. Cape of Good Hope. Ann. 
 ein®20; Pm a (Curt. Mag. t. 682.) , 

_-. *21. Cochinchinensis. Cochinchina.  (Loureiro.) 
Sp. 11, 12; from Monte Video, and Sp. 13—17, 

... from Peru. 

1341. Teramnus. Carina. minima calyce recon- 
dita. Stam, alterna 5 sterilia. Stig. sessile capi- 


e 
« 


tatum. ' ‘ , 

1, Volubilis. Jamaica. Shrub, 
2. Uncinatus. Jamaica. Shrub. 

$1345. Anruyiits. Cal. ventricosus, Legum. 

. subrotundum, tectum 1 seu 3-s um. 
1. Telraphylla. Italy and Sicily. Ann. 
2. Vulneraria. En des N. of Eur. Shrud. 
8. Montana. Switz. France and Austria. Shrub. 
4, Sericea. Barbary, and in the East. Bien. 
5. Polycephala. Near Tlemsen. Shrub. 


6. Cornicina. Spain. Ann. 

7. Hamosa. Hills of Estremadura, Barbary. An. 

8. Lotoides. Spain. Ann. 

9. Gerardi. Provence near St Tropez. Ann. 
10. Onobrychioides. Hills of Spain. Peren. 
11, Incisa.. Archipelago Isles. Peren. 

12. Qui a. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
13. Linifola. . Cape of Good Hope... Shrub. 
14. Visez, Cape of Good Hope... Shrub. 
15. Barba Jovis. Italy, Spain,and the East. Shr. 
16. Splendens. Candia. Shrub. 

17. Cretica. Candia. Shrub. 

18. Heterophylia. Pores) and Spain. Shrub. 


19. Cytisoides. Spain and Montpellier. Shrub. 
20, Hermanniw. Greece, Candia, Palestine. Shr. 
21. Erinacea. Shrub. 


RN rH and pegs 

* 22. Polycephala, Mount Atlas. Shr. (Desfont. 

* 28, Indica. Cochinchina. Toucan) ) 

_ *24. Tragacanthoides. Near Cafsa. Shr: (Desf) 
7 " 


| 
| 
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1826. Piserp1a. Stig. acutum. Legum. quadrifa- 
riam alatum. 
1. Erythrina. Warm pts. of America. Shrub. 
2. Carthaginensis. Warm pts. of America. Shr. 
8. Punicea. Warm parts of America. . Shrub. 
4. Longifolia. New Spain. Shrub, 
1325. Winoraia. Cal. 5-dent. sinubus rotundatis. 
Legum. turgidum sulcatum alatum. | ~ 
1. Obcordata. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
2. Fusca. Cape of Good Hope. Shrubs 
8. Sericea. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
1837. Sancoruyitium. Cal. campan.. 5-part. regu- 
laris, Legum. acinaciforme acutum, 
1. Carnosum. Cape of Good Hope. 
1829. Borzonia. . Stig,emarginatum. Cal. acumi- 
nato-spinesus. _ Legwm. mucronatum, 
1. Evivifolia. 5. Ciliata. 
2. Trinervia. 6, Undulata. 
8. Lanceolata. 7. Cordata, 
4. Perfoliata. 8. Crenata. 
All shrubby, and from the Cape. - 
1331. OzpmanniA. Cal. 2-lab.; lab. sup. 2-fid. inf. 


setaceum. < . 
1. Lancea. an of Good Hope. Shrub. 
$1338. Unex. Cal. 2-phyll. Legum, vix calyce 

longius. 
1. Furopeds. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Shr. 


2. Nanus. England, Brabant, France. Shrub. 
1346. Anacuts.- Cal. 2-Iab. Cor. supinata. Fil, 
connexa. Legum. gibbum, torulosum, venosum, 
coriaceum. 
1. Hypogea. Surinam and Peru. Ann. 
1336. Aspavaruus. Cal. 5-fid. lacin. sup. majore. 
Legum ovatum, muticum, subdispermum. 
1. Spinosa. 24, Carnosa. 47. Canescens. 


2, Aculeata. 25. Affinis: 48. Indica. 

8. Spinescens. 26. Sanguinea. 49. Quinquefolia. 
4. Pungens. 27. Lactea. 50. Heterophylla. 
5. Verrucosa. 28. Ciliaris. 51. Tridentata. 


6. Capitata, 29. Genistoides. 52. Lotoides. | 


7. Astrottes, . 30. Squarrosa. 53. Pilosa. 

8. Chenopoda. 31. Galioides.. 54. Obtusata, 

9. Albens. $2. Bracleata. 55.-Sericea. 
10. Armata.. _ 33. Retroflera. 56. Cinerea, 
11. Hystrix. 34, Vulnerans, 57. Anthylloides. 
12. Incurva. 35. Uniflora. 58. Lazata. 
13, Spicata. 36. Pinea. 59. Argentea. 
14. Lhymifolia. 37. Divaricata. 60. Virgata. 
15. eb 88. Subulata. 61. Rubens. 
16. Hispida. . 39. Laricifolia: . 62. Nivea. 
17, Flexuosa. 40. Juniperina. . 63. Callosa. 
18. Parviflora, 41. Abietina. 64. Acuminate. 
19. Incomta. 42. Trigona. 65. Rugosa. 
20. Asparagoides.43. Araneosa. 66. Fusca. 
21. Nigra. 44. Comosa, 67. Orientalis. 
22. Multifiora. 45. Cephalotes. 68. Mucronata. 
23. Pinguis. 46. Triquetra...69. Pinnata, 


All shrubby, and from the Cape, except Sp. 48 
from the East Indies, and Sp. 67 from the East. 
$1344. Ononts. Cal. 5-part. laciniis. linearibus. 
Fezill. striatum. Legum. turgidum, sessile. Fil. 
_connata absque fissura. ; 
- 1, Antiquorum. South of Europe. Peren. 
2. Spinosa. Dry parts of Europe. Peren. 
3. Hircina. Sweden, Germany, France, Italy, 
and Hungary. Peren. § 
A. Repens, England, and in the East... Pere. 
5. Caduca. Mountains of Dauphiny. Peren. 


Class XVII. 
Diadelphia. 
—— 


Class XVII. 
Diadelphia, 
\cegormny mene) 
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6. Hispida. Fields-of Barbary. 
“7. Serrata. Arabia. : 
8. Minutissima, Italy and Montpellier. Ann, 
9. Columne, or Parvifiora. Austria, Hunga- 
ry, Switzerland, France, and Spain. Peren. 
10. Capitata. Mountains of Valentia. Peren. 
11. Mitissima. Barbadoes and Portugal. Ann. 
12. Villosissima. Fields of Algiers. 
- 18. Al wists + Sicily, Spain, Remven, and 
Barbary. 
14. Monophylla. i Fields of Barbary. 
va Spicata. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
patos Ars Barbary near Mascar. Shr. 
¥ Variegaia. Coasts of Spainand Barbary. An. 
18. Alba. Coasts of Barbary. 
19. Fasciculata. Cape of Good Hope. 


20. Pubescens. South of Europe. Ann. 

21. Persica. Persia. Z 

22, Cernua. 30. Capensis. Ann. 

23. Micrantha. 31. Excisa. 

24, Parviflora. 32. Prostrata. Peren, 
25. Umbellata. Shrub. 33. Geminata. Peren. 

26. Involucrata. 34. Elongata. 

27. Secunda. 35. Capillaris. 

28. Glabra, 36. Villosa. 

29, Filiformis. Peren. 37. Heterophylla. 

88. Laziflora. Barren hills of Algiers. Ann. 

39. Pendula.. Barbary near Mascar. Ann. 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
Al. 
48, 
49, 
50. 
51. 
52, 
53. 
56. 
5G 


Reclinaia. 
Cenisia. Dauphiny and-Italy.- 
Vaginalis. Egypt. Shrub. 
Cherleri. alg Spain, Italy, Barbary. he 
Viscosa. Montpellier and Spain. Ann. 
Biflora. Barbary. 
Ornithopodioides. Sicily. Ann. 
Ramosissima. Coasts of Barbary. 
Picta. . Barbary near Mascar. 
Pinguis, - South of Europe. 
Cuspidata. Fields of Algiers. 
Natrix. France and Spain. Peren. 
Hispanica. Shrub. 54. Strigosa. Shrub. 
Tridentata. Shrub. 55: Stipulata, Shrub. 
Juncea. Dry parts of Arragon. Shrub. 
Crispa. Spain near Valentia, Shrub. 
58. Arborescens. Mts. of Barb. near Arzeau. Shr. 
59. Fruticosa. Mountains of Dauphiny. Shrub. 
60. Arragonensis. Arragon. Shrub. 
61. Rotundifolia. Mountains of Switzerland and 
Carinthia. Shrub. 
62. Michrophylla. 65. Sericea. 
63. Hirsuta, 66. Racemosa. 
64. Decumbens. 67. Opus. 
* 70. Arvensis, England. (Smith. 
*71. Pinnata. Portugal. Ann. CBrotero.) 
Sp. 22—87, 54, 55, 62—69, from the Cape. 
#342. Bosstaa, Cal. 2-lab, lab. sup. obcordato. 
Veaill. basi biglandulosum. Carina. 2-pet. Le- 
gum, pee compressum polyspermum, 
1. Heterophylla. New Holland. Shrub. 
1343. Croraiaria.. Legum. turgidum, inflatum, 
pedicellatum. Fil. connata cum fissura dorsali. 


France, Spain, and Italy.. Ann. 
Peren. 


Peren. 


Shrub. 


68. -Quinata. 
* 69. Elongata. 


1. Sagittalis. Jamaica and Martinique. Ann, 
2. Parviflora. Virginia and Carolina. Ann. 
3. Rubiginosa. East Indies. Ann. 

4. Chinensis. China. Shrub. 

5. Glauca. Guinea. 

6. Juncea, Ann. 9. Imbricata. Shrub. 
7. Sertrea. Ann, 10, Parvifolia. Shrub. 
8. Linifolia, 11, Lanata, Shrub. 
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12. 
14.. Sessiliflora. 
15. Verrucosa, Malabar,’ Ceylony Javay and the 
‘Philippines. Ann. — 

16. Sem; | East indians | Shiub. 
17. Hirsuta. Fi, Tnilien ébariBlydeabiad: “Ann. 
18. Biflora. Island of St Johanna, 
19. Nummularia. =. 20. Bifarian 
9. Paniculatis Malabar and Java. ‘Shrub. 
22. Lotifolia. Jam. and Isl. of St Cruz. Shrub. 
23. Pubera. Island of St Martha. Shrub. 
24. Argentea. Cape Ra ere — 
25. Lunaris. Africa. 
26. Laburnifolia. Asia. Anne 
27. Macrophylia. East Indies. Show. ‘ 
28. Levens ata. * Madagascar. Shrub. | 
29. Trifoliastrum. 81. Pilosa. Shrub. 
80. Cordifolia. Shrub. 32. Villosa. Shrub. * 
33. Azillaris. Guinea. Ann. © © 
34. Incanescens, or Arborescens. Capi of Good 
Hope, Mauritius, and Bourbon. Shrub. 
Incana. Jamaica and the Caribbees. yee 
Pallida. Africas Anne 

ifolia. Meadows of Guiana.’ Péven. 
38. Angustifolia. Shrub. 39.-Lineata. 
40, Genistoides. oa sof East Indies.: 
41, Microphylla. ia Felix, .° : 
42. Volubilis. * 47, Linéata. 
Ps Heterop Sstunytheece n. 48, Medicaginea. 

tinh i 


35. 
36. 
37. 


° is? Conte 

* 46. Purpurea, 

* 51. Cuneiformis. ‘Africa: 
* 52. Coluteoides, Africa. f Lam. Bnoye i195. 
* 53. Anthylloides. China. 

. * 54, Purpurascens, Madagas. and Maurit, (Lam. ) 
* 55. Psoraloides. Madagascar. ‘Persoon, 
* 56. Uncinella. Bourbon and Senegal. § Synops. - 
* 57. Heptaphylla. Cochinchina. (Loureiro.) 

Sp. 6—8, 13, 19, 20, 29, 43, 44, 49, 50, from the 
East Indies. Sp. 912," O88) a 
48, from the Cape, ; 
1827. Puatynopium. Cal. camnpén: 5-fid. Sabchté 
2 supremis maximis obtusis. ‘Legum. pedicellatum 
compressum dorso alatum polyspermum. 
1. Formosum. Shrub, * 4, Ovatum. 
2. Parviflorum. Shr. * 5. Scolopendrium, 
* 3. Lanceolatum. 4 
From New Holland. See Andrews’ Rep. 


Sect. IT. Stigma downy. 
1365. Conutea. Cal. 5-fid. Tegum. inflata, basi 


superiore dehiscens. 
1. Arborescens. ‘France, Mt. Vesuvius. Shrub. 
2. Cruenta. Germ. Tauria, and the East. ’ Shr. 


3. Pocockit. Inthe East. Shrub. : 

4. Frutescens. Shrub. 9. Perennans. Shrub. 
5. Risida. Shruh, 10. Prostrata. —— 

6. Obtusata. Shrub. 11. Excisa. 

7. Linearts. 12. Vesicaria. 

8. Herbacea. An. Bien. 13. Tomentosa. 


Sp. 4—13 from the Cape. 
1348. Puaseouvs. Carina cum staminibus styloque 
spiraliter tortis, : 

1. Vulvaris. ast Indies. “Ann. 

2. Multiflorus, or Coccineus. America? Ani 
3. Perennis.- Carolina. Shrub... 

4. Lunalus, Bengal. dun. 5, Pallar. Chili. 
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51. Fabeeformis., Avabiavand Ey Indies. Ann, ClassXV¥). 


6.-Inameenws. — Africa. Ann, 
7. Farinosus. India, é 
8. Feaillatus. avannah. Ann. 
- 9. Helvolus. Carolina. Ann. 
10. Hirtus. Capeof Good Hope. Ann. . 
1. Semierectus. Warm parts of America. Ann. 
2. Alatus. Ann. 18. Caracalla, East Indies. 
‘M4. Asellus. Chili. ma) 
15. Aconitifolius, _'Tranquebar. 
» 16. Trilobus. East Indies. Ann. 
17. Stipularis. Peru. Ann. 
18, Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. Ann. 
‘19. Nanus. India. Ann. 
20. Radiatus. China and Ceylon. | Ann. 
21. Max. India. Ann. 22.\Mungo. E. Ind. An. 
23. Lathyroides. Wet parts of Jamaica. Ann. 
A." us. Warm parts of Amer. Ann. 
725: rosus. Cochinchina. Lour. 
* 26. Tunkinensis. Cochinchina, ‘Tunkin. f p. 529. 
~* 27. Paniculatus. Mlinois. (Michauz.) 
* 28. An . N. America. Ann: (Ortega, 24.) 
*29. Diversifolius: Carolina. (Mich. ii. 60.) 
* 30, Gibbostfolius. Cuba. Ortega, Dec. 
* 31. Microspermus. Cuba. J p.25. 
1349. Doticnos. Vezilli basis callis 2, parallelis, 
~ oblongis, alas subtus comprimentibus.: 
1. Lablab. Egypt. Ann. + 
2. Benghalensis. Bengal. Shrub. 
3. Sinensis. India. Ann. - 
4. Luteolus. Tropical America. Ann. - 
5. Umbellatus. Japan. 
6. Unguiculatus, Barbadoes. 
7. Tranquebaricus. © 'Tranquebar. 
8. Cultratus. Japan. 9. Gladiatus. E. Ind. Ann. 
10. Incurvus. Japan. ™ 
Vi. Tetra, lobus. India. 
12. Sesquipedalis. America. Ann. 
‘13: Rotundifolius. - Caribbee Isles. Shrub. 
14. Alttssimus, Martinique, upon trees. “Shrub. 
15. Giganteus. East Indies. Shrub. | 
16. Pruriens. » East and West Indies. Shrub. 
17. Urens. South America. Shrubs - 
18; Articulatus. St Domingo. Shrub. : 
19. Hirsutus. Japan. 20. Pilosus. E. Indies. 
21. Minimus. Jamaica. 
22. Tetraspermus, ast Indies. 
23. Medicagineus. Ceylon. 
24, Lineatus.. Japan. 
25. Ruber, Woods of Martinique. Shrub. 
26. Subracemosus. Carthagena. Shrub. 
27. Tuberosus. Martinique. Peren. 
28. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. 
‘29. Scarabacoides. East Indies. Ann. 
30. Reticulatus. New Holland. Shrub. 
$1. Bulbosus. East and West Indies, 
32, Fulcatus. East Indies. 
33. Lobatus. Cape of Good Hope,. 
34. Argenteus. . Guinea.” 
35. Aristatus. America. Ann. 
36. Filiformis. Jamaica. 
37. Purpureus.. East and West Indies. Ann: 


38. Revularis. “43. Ensiformis. Shr. 
39. Ciliatus. 44. Pubescens. Ann. 
40. Lignosus. Shr. 45, Soja. Ann. 

41. Polystachyos. 46. Catiang. Ann. 
“AQ, Luteus. Shrub. 47. Angularis, Japan. 
48. Biflorus. India. 

49. Repens. Coasts of Jamaica. 

50. Roseus, Jamaica.. 


* $1354. Onosus. Styl. linearis. 


* 16. Alpest: 
$1853. Pisum. Styl. triangulus, supra carinatus pu- 


$1355. Latuyrus. 
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52. Gibbosus, * 55, Cochinchinensis. 
53. Decumbens. * 56. Seaber. 
* 54. Albus. * * 57. Virgatus. 


Sp. 38, 41 from Virginia; 42,43 from Jamaica ; 
39, 40, 44—46 from East Indies ; 52, 53 from 
the Cape s 54, 55 from Cochinehina; ‘and 56, 57 
from Cayenne, See the new genus Srizé.ozium. 

Cal. basi obtusus : 

laciniis superioribus profundioribus, brevioribus. 

1. Lathyroides. Siberia. “Peren. 

2. Hirsutus. Thrace. Peren. 

8. Laiteus. Siberia, Switz. Verona; Pyren. Per. 
4. Vernus. “Groves in the N. of Europe. Per. 
5. Tuberosus: sag N.-of Europe. - Per. 
6. Albus, “Austria, Hungary, and Siberia. Per. 
7. Angustifolius. \ Siberia. Peren. 

8. Canescens. France. Peren, 

9. Atropurpureus. Barren fields of Algiers. Per. 

10. Niger. Hills in the N. of Europe. - Per. 

11. Pyrenaicus,.\ ‘Pyrenees. Peren. 
12. Sylvaticus. Engl. Scotland, and France. Per,. 


13. Ochroleucus. ungary. Peren. 
*.14. Varius.’ Italy. | (Curt. Mag. po Ago 
"15. Saxatilis. S. of France. (Vent. H. Cels.) 


ris. Hungary. Per. *( Pl: Hung.) 


bescens. Cal. lacinie superiores 2 breviores. 

‘1. Satwwum. Engl. and-other pts. of Eur. Ann. 
2. Arvense. - Europe. “Ann. 
3. Maritimum. Europe and-Canada. ) Peren, 
4. Ochrus. Candiaand Italy. Ann. 

* 5. Tomardi. Egypt. ' ( Schrank.) 

Sty/. planus, -supra villosus, 

superne latior. "Cal. lacinie supetiores 2 breviores.. 
1. Aphaca.~ Engl-and other pts. of Eur.» Ann.. 
2. Nissolia. Engl. France, and Germany. Ann. 
3. Amphicarpos. Sytia.~ Ann. 
4.Ctcera. Spain. “Ann. ' 
5. Sativus. Spain, France; and Switz. Ann. 


6. yest sage . ‘In the East. ~ Ann. - 
7. Setifolius: Montpellier, Tunis, and Italy. An. 
8. Sphericus. Italy and S. of France. Ann. 
9. latus. France, Spain, andthe East. An. 
10. Tumidus. “Ann. ~ 11. Hirtus. Ann. 
12. Monanthos, Siberiand Germany. Ann. 
13. Articulatus. Andalusiaand Montpéllier. Ann. 
14. Odoratus, Sicily and Ceylon. «Ann. 
15. Annuus, Spain and Montpellier. Ann. 
16. Trigitanus. | Barbary. Ann. 
17: Subulatus. Monte Video. Ann. 
18. Clymenum. Barbary and the East. Ann. 
19. Tenuifolius. Algiers. 
20. Hirsutus. Engl. France, and Germany. Ann. 
21. Magellanicus. Straits of Magellan. 
22. Nervosus. Mte. Video. ° 23, Sericeus. Do.. 
24. Tomentosus. Buenos Ayres. 
25. Tuberosus. Hol. Geneva; Germ. Tart. Per. 
26. Rotundéfolius. 'Tauria. 
27. Pratensis. Engl.and-other pts. of Eur. Per. 
28. Sylvectris. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
29. Latifolius. Engl. and other pts.of Eur. Per. 
80. Heterophyllus. Foot of mts. in Eur.~ Per. 
81. Palustris. Eng.and other pts/of‘Eur. Per.. 


$2. Incurvus. ‘Siberia? Peren. 
38. Myrtifolius. Pennsylvania. “Peren. 
34. Venosus. Ditto. 35, Japonicus. Japan. 


36. Pisiformis. Siberia and Germany.  Peren. 


37, Coccineus. Italy, (Roth Cat, iik-66.) 
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Class XVIl. * 38, Attenuatus. Genoa. (Viviani, F2. Ital. 13. Fragiformis. Siberia. Perev... 
Diadelphia. t 1356, Vicia. Stigma latere AS anaes 14. Onclivcliviles, Hills of Persia. kr 
batum. 15. Pilosus. _ Siberia, Thurin a 
1. Pisiformis. Hung. Aust. and Germ, Per. 16. Dealbatus.  Tauria and Caucasus. — rigs 
2. €aroliniana., Carolina. . Peren. 17. Sulcatus, Per. Versicolor. Per. 
-3. Pontica. Turkey. 18. Hedysarvides. Per. a Lepiostachys. ‘ 
4. Dumetorum. France and Germany. Peren, 19. Flortbundus... Per. 22. Melilotoides. er, 
5. Sylvatica. Engl. Swed. Germ, Fran, — Per. 23. Hyrcanus. Shores of the Caspian at Der- 
6, Americana. Pennsylvania. | Peren, bend. Shrub. - 
_ 7. Variegata. Inthe East... Peren. 24, Virgatus. Russia at the be ian, Ha ng. Shr. 
8. Cassubica. Germany and France. Peren, 25. Garbanzillo. Cold parts of 
8. Atropurpurea. Hieres Isles and vi aly 26. Vimineus. Atian Monnaie, Cauca, Shr. 
10. Fillosa, Germ. Aust. and Hungary. Ann. 27. Arbuscula. Shr. 30. Vaginatus. - si 
11. Polyphylla, Hung. Algiers, and the East. 28. Aduncus. Shrub. 31. THOR OB Per, 
12. Cracea, ‘Engl. and other pts.of Eur. Per. 29, Fruticosus. Shrub. | St ia 
13. Tenuifolia. ils of Germany and Tauria. 32. Peregrinus. In the East? = 
14. Onobrychioides. Switzerland, Italy, France, 33. ae: At the ‘Caspian and in ites.) \ 
and Barbary. Ann. 34. Galegiformis. Armenia and Caucasus. ¥ 
. 15. Biennis, Siberia. Bien. 35. Chinensis. China. Peren, % *' 
16. Altissima. Barbary, near Arzeau. Peren. 36. Virescens. Siberia, Armenia, Algiers Per. 
17. Nissoliana. Inthe East. Aun, : $7. Uliginos us. Siberia. Peren. Wes 
18. Benghalensis. Bengal. Aun. 38. Corban, Carolina. Peren. a 
= ee: Top of Mount Libanus. Ann. 39. hos wom ee Siberia. Peren. — 
is. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 40. ensis. Virginia and Canada. eam 
ry Pe lucida.. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 41. Odoratus.. Inthe East. Peren. - 
22, Fruticosa. Peru. Shrub. 49, Cicer. Acustria, Switzerland, | Italy, Ger- 
23. Ervilia. France, Italy, and the East. Ann. many, and Russia. Peren. 
24. Biflora. Algiers. ; 43. Glycyphyllos. Engl. and other pts, of Eur. Per. 
125. Oroboides. Croatia and Carniola; Peren. 44. Lanatus. Tauria. Peren. _ 
26. Sativa. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Ann. 45. Tunetanus. Mts. of Sliba and Tunis. Per. 
.27.'Globosa, Ann. 46. Microphyllus. Germany and Thuringia. Per, 
28. Angustifolia, Groves of Germany. Ann. 47. Parviflorus. About Baikal. Ann. see, 
29. Amphicarpa. Provence. Ann. ; 48, Trimestris, Egypt. Ann, 
30. Pusilla. Pennsylvania. Ann. 49. Hamosus.. Messina, Montpel. Barbary. “Ann. 


31. Lathyroides. Britain, Norway, Germ. Ann. 50. Annularis. Egypt. 51. Scorpioides. Spain. An. 
32. Lutea. Britain, France, Germany, Spain, 52. Contortuplicatus. Siberia, Hun ary. Ann. 
Italy, and the East. Ann. 53. Beticus. Sicily, Spain, Portugal, Tauria. An, 
33. Hybrida. Eng. S. of France, and Aust. Ann. 54, Stella. France,Spain, and N. of Africa. Ann, 
34, Pannonica. Mead. of Aust. and Hung. Ann. 55. Sesameus. Italy, South of France. . Ann. 


35. Levigata. At Weymouth in Engl. Per. 56. Geniculatus. Barbary near Mascar. Ann. 
36. Sordida. Meadows of Hungary. Ann, 57, Pentaglotis. Spain. Ann, . 
37. Peregrina. France. Ann. Epiglottis. Ss; ain, Provence, the Eset." Ann 
38. Monantha, Haseac Ann. 9. Hypoglotis ritain, Germany, France, Ros- 
39. Sepium, Engl. and other pts. of Eur. . Per. sia, Denmark, and Barbary. Peren. 
40. Bithynica, Engl. Italy, and Barbary. Ann. 60. Syriacus. Peren. 
Ad. Platycarpos. Ann. 61. Humifusus. Cappadocia, Peren. 
42, Nathopanis France, England, Siberia. Ann. 62. Leontinus. "The Fryrol and in Switz. Per. 
43. Faba. Persia near the Caspian. Ann. 638. Tauricus. Tauria. Peren. on 
44. Serratifolia. Wet parts of Hungary. Ann. 64. Lunatus, Persia. Shrub. 
* 45. Parviflora, Carolina, Virginia. (Mich. ii, 69. 65. Austriacus. Austria, Moravia, Hungary, Ros. 
“* 46. Pyrenaica. Pyrenees. Boe. Syn. pox sia, Tauria. Shrub. 
“47. Hirta. Near Nice. Bibi Miscell. ) 66. Subulatus, 'Tauria and Siberia. Shrub. 
67. Arenarius. Germany and Denmark. Shrub. 
Seer. ITI... Legumen nearly 2-celled. : 68. Leucophaus, Shrub. 
69. Depressus. Pyrenees, Dauphiny, Savoy. Shr. 
1379. Astracatus. Legum. plerumque 2-loc. gib- 70. Glaux. Spain. Ann. i 
bum. Sem. beserialia. 71. Reduncus, Russia near the R. Cuma. Shrub. 
1..Christianus.. Armenia. Peren. 72, Sinicus. China. Ann. | ek 
2, Sieversianus, Siberia. Peren. 73. Lineatus. The East. Peren. 
3. Tomentosus. Egypt. Peren. 74. Albidus, France, Italy, Hungary. Shrub. 
4. Alopecuroides. Siberia and Spain. Peren. 75. Nigrescens, Russia. Peren. . 
5. Maximus. Armenia. Peren. 76. Ornithopodioides. In the East. Peren. 
6. Alopecias. Siberia at the lake Alagul. Per. 77. Fragrans. Cappadocia. Peren. 
7. Narbonensis. Spain and S. of France. Per. 78. Declinatus. Armenia, Peren. ; 
8. Ponticus.. 'Tauria and Armenia. Peren. 79. Barbatus. Armenia. Peren. . 
9. Vulpinus. Sandy hills of Siberia. Peren. 80. Onobrychis. _ Switzerland, Germany, thin. 
10. Macrocephalus. Galatia. Peren. , tria, Bi Siberia. Peren, 
11, Capitatus. In the East. 81. Adsurgens, Per, 82. Lakmannt. 


12, Dasyanthus. Siberia, Caucasus, Hung. Per. 83. Alpinus, Mts. of Lapland, Switz. Siberia. nh 
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84, Pumilio. In the Curiles Islands. Peren. 


85. Pygmaus. Per. 91. Muricatus, Per. 
86. ee es. Per, — 92. wricus, Per. 
87. Dasyphyllus. Per. 93. Oxyphyllus, Bien. 


88. Veriicillaris. Per. 
89. lus. Per. 
90. Sylvaticus. Per. 
96. Comiformis Portugal. Ann. 

97. Montanus. Switz. Austria, the Vallais. Per. 
98. Physodes. Siberia and Tauria. Peren. 

99. Ampullatus. At the Jenisey and Baikal. Per. 
100. Cespitosus. Dauria. Peren. 
101. Longiflorus. Tartary. Peren, 
102. Utriger. Uralian Mts. and Tauria. 
108. Caprinus. Barbary. Peren. 
104. ricus. Sib. Per. 105. Caudatus. Sib. Per. 
106. F laris. Siberia. Peren. 

107. Densifolius. Inthe East. Peren. 

108. Hirsutus. Inthe East. Peren. 

109. Globosus. Armenia. Peren. 

110. Libanotis. Mount Libanus. Peren. 

111. Bicolor. Inthe East. Peren. ° — 

V12. Psoralioides. Inthe East. Peren. 

113. Laguroides. Siberia. Peren, 

114. Lupulinus. Siberia. Peren. 

115. Leucanthus. Siberia. Peren.. 

116. Argentatus. Siberia. Peren. 

117. Candicans. ‘Siberia. Peren. 

U8. Grandiflorus. Siberia. —Peren. 

M9. Altaicus. Sib. Per. 120. Setosus. Sib. Per. 
121. Ambiguus. Siberia. Peren. 


94, Baicalia. Peren. 
95. Linarius. Peren. 


Peren. 


122. Uralensis. Siberia, Pyrenees, Switzerland, 


and Carinthia. Peren. 
123. Sordidus, or Uralensis. Scotl. Norway. Per. 
124, Baicalensis. At Lake Baikal. Peren. 
125. Monspessulanus. Montpellier, Switz. Per. 
126. Elongatus. Galatia. Per. , 
127. Latifolius.. In the East. . Perens 
128. Cinereus. Armenia. Peren. 
129. Alyssoides. Inthe East. Peren. 
130. Incanus. Provence. Peren. 
Peren. 
132. Rotundifolius. Tunis near Sbiba. 
133. Macrorhizus. Spain. Peren. 
134. Campestris. Germany, France, Switz. Per. 
(185. Viscosus. Dauphiny, Switz. Piedm. - Peren. 
136. Leptophyllus. Siberia. Peren: 
137. Sanguinolentus, -Mts. at the Caspian. Per. 
138. Uncatus. Aleppo. Peren. 
139. Pauciflorus. Dauria. —Peren. 
140, Buchtormensis. Altaian Mountains. _Peren. 
141, Testiculatus. About the Caspian. Peren. 
142. Rupifragus. auria. Peren. 
148, Diffusus. At the Caspian and Tartary. 
144. Galactites. Beyond L. Baikal. Peren. 
145, Nummularius. Candia. Peren.  - 
146. Lanigerus. Barbary near Cafsa. Peren. 
147. Exscapus. Switzerland, Thuringia, Austria, 
and the East. Peren. 
148. Tragacanthoides. Armenia. Peren. 
149, Triphyllus. Islands of L. Baikal. Peren. 
150. Lago 151. Lagurus. Shrub. 


Peren. 


Per, 


podioides. Shr. 

152. Angustifolius. Shrub. 

153. Pungens. Galatia. Shrub. Lat 

154. Tragacantha. Arragon, France, Sicily, and 
Barbary. Shrub. . 

155. Echioides. Candia. Shrub. 

156. Relusus.. Inthe East. Shrub. 


157. Poterium. Granada and the East. Shrub. 


1378. Puaca. 


1317. DAtsercia, Cal. obsolete-5-dent. 


158, Aristatus. Mts. in the 8. of France. Shrub. 
159. Amarus. Deserts of the Caspian. Peren. 
160, Coluteoides. Mount Libanus. Shrub, 
161. Tumidus. Arragon, Egypt, and Syria. Shr. 
162. Armatus. Barbary near Cafsa. Shrub, 
163. Creticus. Mount Ida in Candia. Shrub. 
164, Leucophyllus. Armenia. Shrub. 
165. Caucasicus, or eryptocarpos. Caucasus. Shr. 
166. Gummifer, or caucasicus of Persoon. Mount 
Libanus. Shrub, 
167. Erianthus. Shr. 168. Microcephalus. Shr. 
169. Eriocephalus. Armenia. Shrub, 
170. Plumosus. Galatia. Shrub. 
171. Aureus. Armenia. Shrub, 
172. Compactus. Shr. 173. ee, Aare Shr. 
174, Pugniformis. Armenia, Syria, Palestine. Shr. 
*175. Geminiflorus. Cold parts of Quito, and 
mount Antisana. (Humb. Plant. Equinoct.) 
For a new arrangement of this’ genus, and for an 
account of some new species, we must refer the 
reader to the Astragalogia of Decandolle, Par; 
1802, or to. Persoon’s Synopsis, v. ii. p. 334, 
where this arrangement is adopted. 
Sp. 18, 28, 78, 79, 150—152, 167, 168, 172, 
173, from Armenia. , 
Sp. 17, 19—21, 27, 29—51, 81, 82, 85—95, 
104, 105, 113—121, from Siberia. 


1380. BiserruLa. Legum. 2-loc. planum; dissepi- 


mento contrario, utrinque serratum. - 

1. Pelecinus: Sicily, Spain, Provence. - Ann: 
Cal. 5-dent. dentibus 2 superioribus 
remetioribus. Legum. semibiloc. inflatum. 

1. Betica. Spain and Portugal.. Peren. 

2. Floridana. Florida. Anne 

3, Salsula. Dauria.. Peren. 

4, Alpina. Switz. France, Austria, Siberia. .Per, 

5. Frigida.. .Lapland, Norway, Switzerland, 

Austria, Salzburg, and Styria. . Peren.. 


6. Australis, Switzerland, Austria, Salzburg, . 


Italy, and Provence, Peren. 
7. Arenaria. Siberia. Peren.: 
8. Halicacaba. Galatia... Peren.. 
“9. Trifoliata, China... Peren. 
10. Vestcaria. Armenia. Peren. 
11. Incana.. Armenia. Peren. 
* 12. Glabra.. Provence. Per.{ Decand. Astrag. 
*13. Triflora. Peru. p- 60. . 


Secr. IV. Leguminous, and nearly with ane’ Seed. 


Legum. 


Sem. ‘solitaria 


Shrub. 
Shr. 


foliaceum planum non dehiscens. 
vel bina. 
1. Monetaria. ‘Wet parts of Surinam. 
2. Heterophylla. Shr. 5. Rubiginosa. 
8. Arborea. Shrub. 6. Paniculata.. Shr. 
4. Latifolia; Shrub. 
7. Lanceolaria, Ceylon and Malabar. | Shrub. 
*8. Domingensis. St Domingo. (Z'urpin.) 
* 9, Latisiliqua. South America. - 
* 10? Dephaca. Chinaand Cochinchina, ( Loureiro. 


Sp. 2, 8, from E. Indies ; 4—6 from Coromandel. 


1381. Dates. Ale-et Carina columne staminum 
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Class X VIL 


Diadelphia, 
ee 


(Desf. ee} 


adnate, Stam. 5 ad 10 connata absque filamento ‘ 


libero. Legum. 1-spermum. 
1. Cliffortiana. ‘Terra Firma. . Ann, 
2. Alopecuroides. North America, Ann. 
8. Candida. N. Amer. . 4. Violacea. IN. Amer. 
5. Kuhnistera. Carolina, 
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Class XVIL 
Diadelphia. 
een’ sees 


4 


6. Enneaphylla... Carthagena. . Shitub. . 
7. Phymatodes. At the Caraecas. 
8. Nutans.. Peren. 12. Reclinata. 

44 Citriodorax,; Ann. 13, Lutea,.. Peren., 
10. Mutabitiss.)Peren: 144 Tomentosa. . Per. 

11. Lagopuiss Anns. 
*15. Prostrata. .New«Spain.. (Ortega.) 
Sp. 8—14, from Mexico and: New»Spain. 


1382: Psorazea. | Cal: longitude leguminis.. Stam. 


diadelpha. Legum.1.spermum subrostratum evalve. 
1. Pinnata: Shrub. 11. Tenuifolia. Shr. 
2. Levizates Shrubs /.12: Azillaris. 
3. Odoratissima. Shr. 13° Decumbens. Shrub. 
4. Verrucosa.: Shrub... 14, Hirta.. Shrub 
5. Aculeatas Shrub. - 15. Stachydis.. Shrub. 
6.Bracteata; Shrubs 16, Striata.. Shrub. 
7. Involucrata. Shr. 7. Racemosa. 
8. Spicata. Shrub. | .18. Argentea. 
9. Aphylla. Shrub. 19. Tomentosa. 
10. Multicaulis... Per. 20. Repens. 
2). Bituminosn. Sicily, Italy, Narbonne. Shrub. 
22, Glandulosas» Peru. S. rub. 
23. Palestina. Palestine. Peren. 
24, Ameyicana. Madeira. Shrub. 
25. Capitata. 26. Rotundifolia. 
27. Cotylifolie. East Indies. Ann. 
28. Pentaphylla. Mexico. 
29.. Prostrata... Cape. of Good Hope, Peren. 
* 30. Meliloius.. Carolina and. Florida.) Mich. 
* 31, Canescens.. Carolinaand Georgia, 
* 392, Lupinellus. Carolina. . . . Sil p. 56. 
* 33, Scutellata... Cochinchina. 2 Loureiro, ii. 
* 34. Rubescens. Cochinchina. § p, 540. 


+1383. Trirotium. Flores subcapitati,, Legum. vix 


calyce longius non:dehiscens, deciduum. 
1. Ceeruleum.:, Bohemia and Lybia. Ann. 
2. Indicum. India and: Africa. . Ann. 
3. Messanense. Sicily and. Barbary... Ann. 
4. Mauritanicum.:. Barbary. Anns 
5. Macrorhizum. Wet parts of Hungary. Per. 
6. Polonicum. Poland. Ann. 
7. Dentatum.. Wet parts of the Bannat. Peren. 
8. Officinale. Engl. and otherpts.of Eur, Ann. B. 
9. Italicum.. Italy and) Barbary... Ann. 
10. Creticum.. Candia and Barbary. Ann. 
11. Ornithopodioides. Engl. Fran. Denmark, Ann. 
12. Lupinaster. Siberia. Peren. 
13. Reflecum. Virginia. Peren. 
14. Angulatum. oe Ann. 
15. Stricteon: Italy, Spain, France, Hungary. Ann. 
16. Levigatum, Meadows of Barbary. 
17. Caspitosum. Switzerland and Dauphiny. Per. 
18. Hybridum. Europe. Peren. 
19. Beak Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per. 
'20.. Comosum. America. 
21. Alpinum. Italy, Switz. Pyrenees, Tunis. Per. 
22. Sublerraneum. Eng], France, and Italy. Ann. 
23. Globosum. Arabia and Syria. Ann. 
24. Hispidum. Spain& Barbary near Mascar, Ann. 
25. Cherleri... France, Spain, and. Barbary. Ann. 
26. Pictum. Ann. 
27. Sperocephalon. _ Barbary near Mascar. 
28. Saxatile.Switzerl, Dauphiny, and Piedm, Bien. 
29. Capense, Cape of Good Hope. 
30. Lanatum. Cape. $1. Hirsutum, Cape, 
_ Dif ae ay Ann. 
ms Elungary and Siberia. Bien. 
34, Lagopus. Spaincts alin, 
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35. Stipulaceum. ..Cape of Good Hi Cla 
86. Rubens. Heal eee and Hopes Di 
37. Pratense ng. and other parts of Eur. Per. 
38. Medium, Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per. 
39; A/pestre. Europe in Sweden, .. Peren, » 
40: Pannonicum... Hungary sh Per. 
41. Elongatum. Calne Peren, . im 
42. Canescens. Cappadocia. Perens. hoe 
43. Maritimum. Ce ene Ann. Bien. 
44. Squarrosum. Spain, dan... ‘ 
_ 45. Incarnatium.. Italy, Switzerl. walittencmtan. 
46. Pallidum. Meadows of he Bannat..Ann. Bien. 
47. Ochroleucum. England, SatanelandsA uperia, 
and Montpellier. Peren... * vey 
48. Poe ifolium. France, lintecheauaaias and 
Carniola, Ann... 49. Involucratums 
50. Arvense. England and other parts of Eugepe, 
North America, Ann 99. 
51. Stellatum. Sicily, Italy, S. of Fran. Carn, An. 
52. Clypeatum. In the East. Anni. 
58. Albidum. Ann ” if 
54, Scabrum. Engl. France, Ital \ elkiate Aan. 
55. Glomeraium, | England and Spain. Aun. 
56. Parviflorum. ener and Siberia, . Ann. 
57. Striatum, Engl. Germ rand andpainadan. 
58. Gemellum.. Spain.s, Annoy 9) > > 
59. Phleoides. Spain. iggy swat venga rt 
be Alexandrinum. Seine ae 
1. Suffocatum. Coasts of Engl. and Sicily. a 
62, Uniflorum, Syria, Arabia, Constantinople, 
and Candia,. SIRE 
$s Spumosum. France and Italy, “Ann. — 
esupinatum. Germ. Holland, and Italy. Ann. 
oh Tomentosum. Fran. Spain, Port « Barb. Per. 
66. Fragiferum, Eng). Fran. Germ, Sweden. Per. 
67. Montanum. Meadows of Reoregens \ Parte. 
oe Speciosum. © Candia. ’ 
9. Asnoriom. Meadows of Europe. ite 
70. sa sg Meadow of Europe. Ann. 
71. roca es Engi. and other pts, of Eur. Ann. 
72. Filiforme. gland and Germany. aes, 
973 Cotolistososih Canin Mich. ii. 5.) 
*74. Michelianum. Italy. Ann.| Savi. Fl. Pis. ii. 
* 75. Elegans. Near Pisa. in P+ 156." 
* 76. Pi | Carinthia. 
*77. Ciliosum.. Near Fountainbleau,. » ( Thuill) 
*78. Noricum. (Wulfen in Roemer’s Bot, Archio. ) 
*79. Scabrum. Europe. Ann. j 
*80. Rigidum. Near Pisa. (Savi. Id:)) 
*81. Recurowm. Hungary. (Pl. Hung.) 
* 82. Vesiculosum. Pisa and Corsica. ( Savi. St) 
*83. Badium. Pyrenees. ( Villars.) 
* 84. Procumbens. Europe. Ann. an 
* 85, Patens. Near Goerz and Triest. ( ) 
Seethe new genus MeLinotus. | 
1385. Doryenrum. | Cal. 5-dent. 2-lab. Fil: subu- ) 
lata. Stig. capitatum. Legum: tunica v-2- 
spermum. 
1. Monspeliense. Spain, France, Switzerl. Shr. 
2. Herbaceum. ‘France; Sa voy Piedmidnt,Aus- 
tria, and Hungary. Peren. : 
3. Latifolium. In the East.» Perens 
1374. Hania. Cal. 5-part. regularis. hein l- 
spermum bivalve. 
1. Alata.. 3. Virgata. 5. AvtinaiBir. 
2. Flaccida. 4. Cordata. Shr. 
6. Hirta. Tranquebar. Shrub.” 
7. Imbricata. Cape of Good Hope. | ‘Shrub, 
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8 Sororia. East Indies. Peven. 

1878. Srytosanturs. Cal. tubulatus longissimus 
corrolifer, Germ. sub cor, Loment. 1 seu 2-arti- 
-culatum hamatum, ' 

1. Procumbens. Jamaica. Peren. 
2. Viscosa. Jamaica. Peren. 
8. Mucronata, Ceylon and Tranguebar. Peren. 
4, Elatior. Carolina, Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 
5. Gujanensis, Meadows of Guiana. 

*6. Hispida, Cayenne. (Rich. Ac. Soc. Par.) 

1351. Cyuista. 4-fid. cor. major, lacinia su- 

rema apice bifida, infima maxima. Cor, persistens. 
Taran: subdispermum. 
1. Scariosa. Mountains of Coromandel. Shrub. 

3366. Grycyerniza Cal. 2-lab. 3. Legum. ova- 
tum, compressum, 

1. Echinata, Apulia and Tartary. Peren. 

2. Fetida. Mount Atlas. Peren. 

3. Glandulifera. Hungary. Perer. 

4. Glabra. France, Italy, Spain, Franconia. Per. 
5. Asperrima. Between R. Wolga and Jaik. Per. 
6. Hirsuta. Inthe East. Peren, 

1340. Drmorpna, or Partvoa of Persoon. Cal. 3 
seu4-fid, Vezell. amplissimum crenulatum. Ala 0. 
Carina 0. Legum. 1-spermum compressum mag- 
hum. 

1. Grandiflora. Banks of riversin Guiana, Shr. 
2. Tomentosa, Woods of Guiana. 


Sect. V. Lomentum separating into Joints, 


1872. ZEscuynomene. Cal. bilabiatus. Lomentum 
compressum articulis truncatis, monospermis. 
1, Arborea, India. Shrub. 
2. Aristata. St Domingo and Santa Cruz. Shr. 
8, Sensitiva. Jamaica and Martinique. Shrub. 
4. Aspera. East Indies. Ann. 
5. Hispida. North America. Ann. 
6. Americana. Jamaica. Ann. 
5. Dif co ay 
8. Diffusa. Tranquebar. Ann. 
9. Pumila. jad Ann. 
*10. Longifolia. New Spain. (Ortega: 
*11, Visetdula. Florida, (Mich. ii. 75. 
912; Heterophylla. Cochinchina. ) Loureiro, Fi. 
_ *13, Lagenaria, Cochinchina. §, Cochinch. 
1961. Muttera. Cal. 4-dent. Loment. moniliforme 
_globulis carnosis 1-spermis filo coherentibus, 
_ 1. Meniliformis. Surinam, Shrub. 
$1375. Hepysarum. Cal. 5-fid. Cor. carina trans- 
verseobtusa, Loment. articulis 1-spermis compressis. 
- 1, Athagi, Tart. Persia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Shr. 
2. Bupleurifolium. India. 
$. Gramineum. Tranquebar. Ann, . 
4. Glumaceum, Arabia Felix. | Peren. 
5. Rugosum. Guinea. Peren. 
6. Nummularifolium, East Indies. Peren. 


7. Moniliferum. Per. 8. Styracifolium, Asia. Per. 
9. Reniforme, India. a 

10. Velutinum. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
11. Gangeticum. Ann. 14. Vaginale. Ann. 
12, Maculatum. Ann. 15. Triquetrum. 

13. Latebrosum, Shr. — 16. Strobiliferum. Shr. 
17. Vespertilionis. Cochinchina. Ann, Bien. 
18. Diphyllum. _E. Indies and the Antilles, Ann. 
19. Conjugatum. Ceylon. Ann, 

20, P: m. India. Shrub. 

21. Spartium. East Indies, Shrub, 

22. Lineaium. Ceylon 
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23, Diffusum. Trangucbar. Shrub. Class XVil. 
24. Incanum, Jamaica and Hispaniola. Shrub, Pixtelphia. 
25. Dichotomum. 'Tranquebar. Shrub. Se 
26. Tomentosum. Japan. 
27. Retroflecum. India, Shrub. 
28. Striatum. Japan. 29, Sericeum. Do. Shr. 
30. Umbellatum. Ceylon, Java, Mauritius. Shr. 
$1. Australe. Isle of Tanna, New Caledonia, Shr. 
32, Squarrosum. Cape of Good Hope. 
$3. Biarticulatum. “ast Indies. Shrub. 
34, Lappaceum. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
35. Heterocarpon. Fast Indies. Shrub. 
86. Adscendens. Jamaica. Shrub. 
87. Mauriliunum. Mauritius. Peren, 
38. Sones Bengal at the Ganges. Bien. 
39. Trigonum. ountains of Jamaica. Shrub. 
40, Canadense. Virginia and Canada. Peren. 
41. Canescens, Virginia. Peren. 
42. Repandum. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
43. Capitatum. Ceylon. Shrub, 
44. Marilandicum. Carolina and Virginia. Per. 
45. Obiusum. Pennsylvania. Peren. 
46. Supinum. Jamaica. Shrub, 
47. Tortuosum. West Indies. Shrub. 
48. Molle. Island of Santa Cruz. Shrub. 
49. Microphyllum. Japan. Shrub. 
50. Viridiflorum.. Virginia. Peren. 
51. Racemosum. Japan. Shrub. 
52. Fruiescens. North America. Shrub. 
53. Hirtum. North America. . Shrub. 
54. Trichocarpum. Siberia. Shrub. 
55. Junceum. Siberia and Tartary, Ann. Per. 
56. Reticulatum, N. Amer. Per... 57. Villosum. 
58. Violaceum. Virginia. 
59. Divergens. North America. Peren. 
60. Ciliare. North America. . Peren. 
61. Paniculatum. Virginia. Peren. 
62. Caudatum. Japan. 
63. Tuberosum. East Indies. _ Shrub. 
64. Cuspidatum.. North America. Peren. 
65. Glutinosum.: North America., Peren..- 
66. Pir aaa Virginia, Pennsylvania. Peren. 
67. Axillare. Jamaica.. Peren. . 
68. Pilosum. Japan. . 
69. Spirale. Jamaica. Shrub. . 
70, Scorpiurus. Hispaniola and Jamaica. 
71. Biflorum. _ East Indies, 
72. Prostratum, Pennsylvania, _Peren. 
73. Repens. . Virginia. Shrub. - 
74. Virgatum. Japan. 
75. Heterophyllum. .Ceylon. . Peren, . 
76. Triflorum. Malabar, Ceylon, China, Jamai- 
ca, and Guiana. Peren. 
77. Ciliatum. Cape. Per. 78. Tetraphyllum. Do. 
79. Barbatum. Dry parts of Jamaica. 
80. Lagopodioides. China. 
81. Uncinatum. Caraccas, Shrub. 
82. Volubile. North America, 
83. Pictum.. Guinea. Shrub. 
84, Argenteum. Siberia. Peren. 
85. Netidum. America. Peren. - 
86. Varium. Armenia. .Peren. 
87. Fruticosum, Siberia. Shrub. 
88. Sennoides. East Indies. Shrub, - 
89. Alpinum. Siberia. Peren. .- 
90. Obscurum. Switzerland, Savoy, Carinthia, . 
and Austria, . Peren. 
91. Zauricum, mace Peren, 
: N 
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92. Incarnatum. Japan. 

93. Carnosum. Barbary. Peren. 
94. Coronarium. Italy. 

95. Flexuosum. Asia. Ann. 

96. Pallidum. Mt. Atlas near Mascar. Peren. 
97. Capitatum. Barbary near Cafsa. 

98: Humile. Spain and south of France. Per. 
99. Muricatum. Patagonia. Peren. 
. Spinosissimum, Spain. Ann. 
. Virginicum. Virginia. 
. Pumilum. Spain. Shrub. 
. Venosum. Mts. of Sbiba in Tunis, 
. Circinatum. Cappadocia. Peren, 
. Tournefortiit. Armenia. Peren. 
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Peren. 


106. Pallasiz. Tauria. Peren. 

107. Ornatum. Galatia. Peren, 

108. Onobrychis. England, France, Germany, Bo- 

hemia, and Siberia. Peren. 

109. Album. Mountains of the Bannat. Peren. 
110. Saxatile. Provence, Nice, and Siberia. Per. 
-411. Petreum. Caucasus. Peren. 

112. Confertum. Near Sbiba in Tunis. Peren. 
113. Caput galli. Provence. Peren. 

114, Cresta galli. South of Europe. Ann. 

115. Crinitum. East Indies. Shrub. 


116. Comosum. Fast Indies. -Shrub. 
117. Cornutum.. In the East. -SArdé. 
* 118. Terminale. Cayenne. (Richard.) 


‘#119. Cylindricum. India and Isle of France. 

* 190. Sagittatum. East Indies. 

® 121. Salicifolium. Do. * 122. Polycarpor. Do. 
* 123, Diverstfolium. Madagascar, 
+® 194, Micranthos. Madagascar. 
#125. Stoloniferum, - Antilles, 

* 126; Reptans. St Domingo, 

* 127. Laburnifolium. Java. 

* 198. Obcordatum: Java. 

-* 199. Glabellum. Lower Carolina. 


¥* 130. Coriaceum. ‘North America. apr ang 
* 131. Rotundtfolium, “Carolina. F f Pa 


3132. Bracteosum. Virgin. and Carol, 

* 133, Asperum. * 134. Lutescens. China. 

* 135. Exythrinefolium. South America, 

* 136. Barbatum. Jamaica. 

* 137. Lineare. Cochinchina. (Lousiero.) 

*188.°Punctatum. * 141. Brasilianum. 

* 189. Bicolorum,. * 142. Pendulum. 

* 140. Falcatum. © 148, Pimpinellifolium. Peru, 

* 144. Montanum, sare e. Decandolle, 

* 145. Supinum. auphiny. Synops. 
Sp. 7, 1h 16, 139-142. from Brasil. See Poi. 

ret, Encyc. Bot. vol, vi, p. 400, &c. 

1371. Smirnra, Cal. 2-fid. 2-lab. Stam. divisa in 

' -2phalanges equales. Lomenti articulis distinctis 
1-spermis stylo Jatera'li connexis. 

1. Sensitiva. East Indies. Ann. 

1367, Coronttia. Cal. 2-labiatus : 3: dentibus su- 
perioribue connatis. Vezill. vix alis lengius, Le- 
mentum teres articulatum rectum, 

1, Grandiflora. East Indies. Shrub. 
2. Coccinea. East Indies, Society Isls, and Bo-. 


tany Island. Shrub, e 17. Indica, ~ East Indies. Ann. ~ 
3. Occidentalis. West Indies. Shrub. *18. Hybrida, France. (Fl. Frang.) 
4. Sesban. Hedges of Europe. Shrub. * 19. Cancellata, (Perscon. eS 1 
5. Aculeata, Ceylon and Malabar. Ann. Sp. 6—8 from the Cape of Hope. 
*6, Cannabina, Malabar. Ann. 1350, Guiycins. Cal, 2-lab. Corolle carina anil 


7, Picta. N, Spain. 8, Virgata. Do, Bien. 
“9. Emerus, Geneva, Montpellier, Vieuna., Shr. 


N ¥. 


* 26. Cochinchinensis, Cochinchina, (Louréiro.) 
£1368. Orviruorus, Loment. articulatum, teres 
arcuatum. > 


®62? Ruber. Cochinchina. (Loureiro.) 
* 7, Ebracteatus. France, Spain, Port. 
* 8, Repandus, Barbary, Spain, Portug.(Brotero. 
#9? Sativus. Portugal. ae ae 
1370, Scorrivrus. Loment. isthmis interceptum 
revolutum, teres.- + 
Z otrcaiet ag 2 bs, oe See y 
2, Purpurea, iers, Ann. 5, illosa. Ann. 
3 Aasicatie ae. Sonat 
Sp. 1, 8—5, from south of Europe, 
$1869. Hrerocrepis. Loment. compressum, altera _ 
ae Birks: emarginatum, curvum, 
. Un 


#5, Barbata, 
Sect, VI. Legumen with one Cell, and many Seeds. 


1386, TRIGONELLA. 
tentis, forma corolle 3-pet. 


12. Glabra., - ee 


__yexillum reflectens, 


10, Juncen. Marseilles and Montpellier. Shrud. 

11. Valentina. Spain and Italy. Shrub, : 

12. Glauca. Shrub. ctl 

13, Squamata. Spain. Shrub. 

14. Cororata, South of Europe. Peren, 

15. Minima. South of France, Switzerland, Ita 
ly, and Spain. Peren. aay ae 

16. Pentaphylla. Hills of wars Shrub, 

17. Argentea. Candia. Shrub. _ : 

18. Cappadocica, Cappadocia, © 

19. Vaginalis. Italy. Peren, 

20. Securidaca, Spain, Ann. 

2). Varia. Bohem. Denm. France, Germ, Ayr 

22, Globosa, Candia. Peren. © 

28. Cretica, Candia. Ann, 

24. Parviflora, Candia, Peren, — ys 

25. Scandens, Warm parts of America. 


1. Perpusillus. England, Franee, Germany, 
Holland, and Spain. Ann. - oe 

2. Compressus. Italy and Sicily. Ann, — 

8, Durus, Hills of Valentia. Peren. 

4. Scorpioides. France, Spain, and Italy. An 

5. Tetraphyllus. Jamaica. nS hs net 


( Brotero.) 


4, Sulcata, Ano. 


isiliquosa, Italy and Switzerland, Ang. 
2, Mullisitiquosa., South of France, Spain, and 
Italy. Ann. Nil I 
8. bs nee gine Shrub. val ps - 
4. Comosa, Engl. France, Germ, Italy. Per, 
Cochinchine, (aura)! 
Veaill, et ale subequales, pa 


th sina 
carpos. 
Sirinta. | Abysinia? = sD . 
. Polycerata. Spain, Italy, Montpell, Ann. 
; Hain. Egypt. 6. Pai 
Villosa, 8. Armata, — 
. Spinosa. Candia. Ann. - . 
orniculata. South of Europe. Ana, 
11. Monspeliaca. S, of France, Hungary, dap. 
13. Tomentosa, Cape. 
14, Laciniata. Egypt. bli” ia es! 
15. Pinnatifida. Spain, Ann © 
16. Fenum grecum. Montpellier. Aan, 


Siberia. Peren. 
Siberia. © Bien, 


-_ 
SOM Ew to 


1, Subterraneg, Brasil and Surinam, Ann., re 
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2. Clandestina,. New Holland. Shrub. 17. Halodendron, Siberia at the river Ivtis.. Shr. Class XVM. 
$. Sarmentosa, Carolina. Ann. 18. Chamlagu. China, Shrub. Diadelphia. 


4. Monoica.. North America. Ann. 

5. Angulosa, Pennsylvania. 

6. Tiiloba. India, dun. 7, Villosa, Japan. 

8. tetfel ein % 

9. Angustifolia, Cape. Sh, 12. Glandulosa.Cape, 
10. Heterophylla, Cape. Sh, 13. Totta. Cape. Shr, 
11. Argentea, Cape. 14. Erecta, Cape. 
15, Comosa, Virginia, 

16. Umbellata, . Pennsylvania, Peren, — 

17. Sericea. .Guinea, — Shrub. 

18. Tenuiflora. Pondicherry in the E.Ind. Shr. 
19, Parviflora. E, Ind. . Debilis. Do. Bien. 
21. Hedysaroides. Guinea. Shrub. 

22. Phaseoloides, Jamaica and Hispaniola, Shr, 
23. Lucida, Bey Isles. 


24. Labialis. East Indies. Shrub. 
25, Tomentosa. North-America. Peren. 
26. Reliculata, Jamaica. Shrub. 


27. Mollis. Guinea? 
28. Picta. Guiana and Trinidad. Shrub. 
29. Cana. East Indies. Shrub. 
30, Suaveolens. Among rocks near Madras. Shr. 
31. Striata. Tropical America. 
$2. Caribea.. Caribbees. Shrub. 
$3, Bituminosa, Cape. Per. 34. Secunda. Do. 
$5. Rosea, Society Isles. 
36. Rubicunda, New Holland. . Shrub. ” 
37. Coceinea. New Holland. Shrub. 
$8. Rhombifolia. _ East Indies. 
$9. Punciata. Island of St Dominica. 
40. Nummularia. East Indies. | 
- 41. Floribunda, Japan. Shrub. 
42. Amios. Virginie. _Peren. 
_ 43, Frutestens. Carolina, Shrub. 
' 44, Binaculata, New Holliind.. Shrub. - 
* 45. Lignosa. St Domingo. ( Turpin.) 


1352. Currorta.. . Cor, supinata: vexillo maximo 


patente alas obumbrante. 
1.. Ternatea. East Indies. Peren. 
2. Multiflora, St Domingo. Shrub. 
3, Brasiliana,. Brasil. 


” 


4. Virginiana. Virginia and Jamaica. Peren. . 


5. Mariana. » North America. 
6. Galactia. Jamaica. 
* 7. Helerophylla. East Indies. 
*8. Plumieri, St Domingo. — 
*9. Rubiginosa. Do, *10 Fulcata. Do. 
“11. Capitata. Antilles, (Richard.) 
A364. Rossa, Cal. 4-fid. lacinia superiore 2-part. 
um, gibbum elongatum. 
I. Pseudacacia. North America. . Shrub. 


2. Viscosa. Carolina at,the R. Savannah. Shr.. 


3. Violacea, Carthagena. Shrub. 

4..Striata. Hills of the Caraccas. Shrub. 

5.. Hispida, Flor. Carol. Virgin. Pennsyl. Shr. 
6, Seprwm, Carthagena and Hispaniola. Shrub. 
3 Fae Island of St Thomas, Shrub. 
8. Uliginosa, East Indies. Shrub, 

9. Scandens, Woods of Guiana, Shrub, 

10. Tomentosa, Woods of Cayenne and Gui. Shr. 
» 11. Florida, Isle of St John in America. Shrub. 
ee pricey Sibert SP ; 

__ 13, Altagana.. Sandy parts of Dauria. . Shrub. 
4 te Suse At the Leke Baikal. Shrub. 


AS. drnmncanttaides. Siberia beyond the Baikal. 
at, ; 


16. Spinosa, Mountains of Siberia. Shrub. 


1376. Inpicorgra,. Cal. patens. 


_* 52. Tetrasperma, 


' * 56. Lotoides. 


1358. Cicer. 


19. Frutescens, Siberiaand Tartary. Shrub. 
20. Pygmea. Siberia. Shrub. 
* 21, Pendula. Peru. Shrub. (Ortega, Dee.) 
* 22. Latifolia. 8. America. Shr. 


* 23. Sericea. America. Shrub. ( Poir. Encyc.. 
* 24. Rubiginosa. ‘Trinidad. Bot, vi, 224, 
* 25. Glyciphylla, Martinique. 

* 26. Amara. Cochinchina. ( Loureiro.) 


, * 27. Martinicensis, Martinique. Poir. Id. 


#28. Flava. North of China, 

*29. Polyantha. Hispaniola,  aaaoes. 

Persoon ranks Sp. 11—20, and 2729, under the 
subgenus Cara@ana, Cal. sub campan. Stig. 
glabrum, truncatum, Legum. cylindricum. (La- 
marck.) : 


(Loureiro.) 


Corolle carina 

utrinque calcari subulato patulo! Leg. lineare. 

Fitsfolia. Cape of Good Hope, 

2. Linifolia. East Indies. Ann. 

3. Simplicifolia, Sierra Leone, Ann. 

4. Sericea. Cape of Good Hope. Shrab, 

5. Oblongifolia. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 

6. Depressa. Shr. 7. Ovata. Skrub. 

8. Echinata. Meadows of Tranquebar. Anz. 
9. Trifoliata, India. 

10. Psoraloides. Shrub. 
11. Candicans. Shrub. 

14. Cinerea. East Indies. 
15. Spinosa. East Indies and Arabia Felix. Shr. 
16. Procumbens. Cape of Good Hope." 

17. Prosirata. Yast Indies, Peren 

18. Sarmentosa. Cape. 19. Denudata. Cape. Shr. 

20. Erecta. Cape of Good Hope, “ff 

21. Mexicana. New Granada. Shrub. 


12, Ameena, Shrub. 
13. Incana. Shrub. 


22. Glandulosa, Ann. 26. Filiformis, 

23. Trita. 27. Digitata. Shrub. 
24. Arcuata. 28. Ennéaphylla.. Ann, 
25. Coriacea. Shrub. 29, Pentaphylla. - 
30. Semitrijuga. Arabia. Shrub. 


37. Lateritia. 


31. Fragrans. : 
38. Hirsuta. Shrub. 


32. Glabra. Shrub. 
33. Cytisoides. Shrub. 39. Spicata, Arab. 
Prideseenh. Shr. 40, Angustifolia.. Shr. 
35..Stricta. Shrub. 41. Capillaris. Per. 
36. Hendecaphylla. Guinea. Ann, 
42. Dendroides. Guinea. . Ann, 
43, Australis. New Holland. Shrub. 
44, Punctata. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
45, Viscosa. East Indies. Ann, 
46. Inquinans. Island of St Dominica. Aun, 
47, Anil. Shrub. 48. Tinctoria, Shrub.. 

-49. Disperma, East and West Indies, 

40. Argentea. Egypt, Arabia, and E. Indies. 
51. Pulchra, Shrub, * 57, Diphylla, Senegal, 
~  *58, Senegalensis. Do. 

* 53. Paniculata. * 59, Hedysaroides India 
* 54, Nigricans. *60. Miniata, ..Cuba. 

* 55. Microphylla. Cape. * 61, Rotundifolia,China. 

Cape, *62, Macrostachya. Do. 

* 63, Bufalina, Cochinchina. {Lousiero. ) 

* 64. Compressa. Madagascar. (Lam, Encyc:) 
*65, Caroliniana. Carolina, and. Florida. " Ann, 

( Mich.) u ‘ 

p- 10—12, 25—27, 38—-35, 40, 41, from the 
Cape, Sp. 22—24, 28, from the East ‘Indies; . 
and Sp. Ft sa, from Guinea. ” 

Col 5-part. longitudipe coroile : la~ 


Ss 
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9359. Lrrarta. 


1360. Cytisus. 


ciniis 4 superioribus vexillo incumbentibus. Le- 
gum. turgidum, 2-sperm. 

1. Arietinum. Spain, Italy, and the East. Ann. 

2. Lens. Germany, Carniola, Switzerland, and 

France. Ann. 

Sp. 2 is given under Ervum by Persoon. 
1357. Ervum. . Cal. 5-part. Stig. capitatum aad 
que pilosum. 

1. Tetraspermum. Europe: Ann. 

2. Viciodes. Hedges of Algiers. 

3. Hirsutum. Fielde of Europe; the East. Ann. 
“*4, Tenuissimum. At the Caspian. An. ( Biebers. 
* 5? Cochinchinense. Cochinchina. (Loureiro. } 
Cal. 5-fid.: lacinia infima elongata. 
Cor, ale inferius bilobe. Staminis majoris deates 
tres breviores. Legum. ovatum. 


1. Spherica. 8. Umibellifera. 
“2, Ca ‘apitata. 9. Villosa. 
3. Tomentosa. 10. Teres. 
4. Vestita. 11. Hirsuta. 
5. Graminifolia. 12. Tecta. 
6. Myrtifolia. 13. Sericea. 
7. Levigata. 
All shrubby, and from the Cape. 
1330. AcuyrontA. Cail. 5-dent. dente inferiore 


elongata bifido, Lezwm.compressum polyspermum, 
1 Villosa. New 1 Holland. ‘Shred. A 
Cal. 2-labiatus: 3. Legumen basi 
attenuatum. 
1. Laburnum. Switzerland and Savoy. Shrub. 
2. Nigricans. Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, and 
Germany. Shrub. 
‘8. Foliolosus. Canary Isles. Shrub. 
4. Divaricatus. Spain, South of France. Shr. 
5. Ponticus, Turkey. Shrub. 


6. Sessilifolius. Italy and Provence. Shrub. 
7. Wolgaricus. Hills near the Wolga. Shrub, 
8. Hispidus. Guinea. Shrub. 


9. Sericeus. 'Tranquebar. Shrub. 

10. Cajan. Ceylon, Java, America. Shrub. 

11. Hirsutus. Spain and Italy. Shrub. 

12. Capitatus, Austria, Italy, Sicily, and Pro- 
vence. Shrub. 

13. Austriacus. Siberia, Austria, Italy, Shr. 

14. Leucanthus. Woods of the Bannat. Shrub. 

15. Purpureus. Carniola, Croatia. Shrub. 

16. Supinus, Austria, Hungary, Siberia.. Shr. 
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9. Orientalis. East. Peren. 9 9 os 
10. Striata. Cape of Good Hope. Peret, = 
Beside ri rivers in Daoriat Rapes, 


11. Davurica. 
12. Cinerea. Jamaica. Ann.) 6 

13. Tomentosa. Arabia Felix. prs , 
14. Littoralis. Carthagena. Peren. $ 
15. Towicaria. West ndies. Shrub. ; 


16. Virginiana, Virginia and Canada. 
=. 18. Stricta. Shrub, 


17. Grandiflora. Shrub. - 
19. Pallens.. Shrub. etme East Ind, 
ru KA 2 


21. Colutea. East Indies. 
22. Maxima, Ceylon. Shrub. - 
23. Piscatoria, Yast Indies, and ehe Islands of 
the ae Shrub. 
24. Pi Ceylon, Shrub. 
25. Carhin.” Caribbees. Shrub. 
26. Ochroleuca. Shrub. — ; 
27. Corulea. South America. . Shrub 
28. Tinctoria. Ceylon. 29. Linearis © Guinea, 
$0. Domi is. St Domingo. Ann- 
31. Mimosoides. Shr. 32. “Dubia 8 wo. 
33. Capensis. Shrub. ~~ 
$4. Spinosa. Coromandel. Shrubs 
35. Pinnata. Cape of Good Hope. | 
36. Pumila. . Guinea and Madagaesmn J 
37. Senticosa. Ceylon. Shrub. vo 
*38. Persica. - Persia. p Pensore 
* 39, Pubescens. St Domingo. § Synops. | 
Persoon gives ouly Sp. 8, 9, 25, 38, 39, under 
this genus. The rest he includes-under'the new 
genus TEPHROSIA. Sp. 1—3, 5, 6, 17—19, from 
the Cape. 


$ 1384. Lowe Legum. cylindricum, strictum. Fil, 


cuneiformia. - A/@ sursum longitudinaliter connie 
ventes. Cal. tubulosus. + - 
1. Maritimus. Coasts of Europe.” Peren. 
2. Siliquosus. Meadows in the S, of Eur. Per. 
3. Tetragonolobus. Hills of Sicily. Ann, 
4, Conjugatus. Montpellier. Ann. | ° 
5. Biflorus. Dealowe of Algiers. Peren. 
6. Tetraphyllus. Majorca. Peren. 
7. Edulis. Italy, wie ay + Candia. ‘Ann. | 
8. Peregrinus. 5.0 and Barbary. Ann. 
9. rite Madeira. ens 
10. Angustissimus. South of France. ie . 
11. Gracilis, Meadows of peat i 
12. Diffusus. 8. coasts of Engl. erie 72 


< Biflorus, Hungary. 13. Coimbrensis, Portu Ann.» 
riflorus. Bitery. and Spain. Shrub. 14 Arabicus. Arabia. ag 
19. Proliferus, Woods of Teneriffe, Shrub, 15. Dioscoridis. Nice and Candia. Ann. 
20, Pauciflorus, North of Persia. Shrub. 16: Orniti ioides. Wet pts. of Sicily, Spain. Ane. 
21. Lotoides, Galatia. Peren, 17. Jacobaus. Island of St Jacobs... Per. 
22. Pygmeus. Galatia. Shrub. 18. Persicus. Persia and East Indies. Shrub. 
23. Argenteus. §. of France and Carniola. Shr. 19: Creticus. Syria, Candia, and Spain. Shrub.- 
24. Grecus. Islands of the Archipelago. Shr. 20. Arboreus. New Zealand Shrub. 


1363, Diruysa. Cal. 5-fids inequalis, gum. 1- 21. Hirsutus. France, Italy, and the East. Per, 
loc. polagernam compressum utringue vesica lon- 22. Grecus. Greece, Arabia, and the East. Per. 
gitudinali maxima cinctum, 25. Rectus. France, Sicily, and Coe Boga. 

1. Carthagen 

1377. Gateca. 


ensis. Carthagerz. Shrub. 24. Palustris. Candia. 
Cal. dentibus subulatis, subeequali- 25. Parviflorus, Mt. Atlas near Mayane. ‘Ann, 


bus. Legum. striis obliquis, semiuibus interjectis, 26. Pedunculatus. Spain. , 
a ~ 9 loop 2. Pusiila, 27. Prostratus Algiers. Peren. 
3. Faleota 28. Corniculatus. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
4. Filiformis, America. Shrub. 29. Cytisoides. S. coasts of Europe. Peren. 
5. Sericea, 6. Toitta. 30. Medicayinoiiles. Siberia? Ann. \ 
%. Longifolia, Warm parts of \ merica. *31. Anthylloides. Cape of Good aiope; Shribs 
8. A rhe Spain, Italy, Germany, and Siauncanes Malm. 
Africa. Shrub, : #39, any SPS Portugal (Bree) 4 


. “35, Gebelia, Near A 
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(Vent. H. Cels.) 
inosus In wie reend apes pone) 
96. rus. in, tic Isles. (Lagasca. 

* 36. Suaveolens. S. of France. Persoon, 
* 37. Hispidus. S. of France, Corsica. § Syn.ii.354. 
$1387. Meprcaco. Legum. compressum, cochlea- 
tum: Carina corollz a vexillo deflectens. , 
1. Arborea. At road sides Naples, Shrub. 
2. Radiata. [taly.) Ann. - 
8. Circinnata. Spain and Italy. — Ann. 
4. Sativa. England, Spain, and France. Per. 
5. Prostrata. yeaa and Italy. Peren. 
G. Faleata. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Peren. 
7 
§ 


34, Le 


- Glutinosa. Tauria: Peren. 
. Lupulina, England and other parts of Eu- 
rope, and North America. Bien. 
9. Oéseura. South of Europe? Ann. 
10. Orbicularis. Fran. Ital.Carniola, Barbary. Ax. 
11. Elegans. Sicily. Ann. 
12. Scutellata. Engl. S. of France, Barbary. Anz. 
18. Helix. South of Europe. Ann. 
14. Tornata, S. of France, Posie, Barbary: Ann. 
15. Turbinata, S. of France and Italy. Ann. 
46. Tuberculata. - S. of Europe. Ann. 
17. Aculeata, Ann. 18. Murex. Ann. 
19. Intertexta, France, Italy, Spain, Barbary. An. 
20. Ciliaris. South of France. Ann. 
ay; apron nee Skea of ae Per. 
22. Maculata, or polymorpha. England, France, 
Italy, and Barbary. Ann. , 


PENTANDRIA. 

I. Peratostemon. Pet. 4, staminibus interjecta ; 
utfaque in tubum fissum connata. Veil. 0, ejus 
loco quintum petalum, Legum. calyce textum, 1- 
spermum. 

1. Carneum. Georgia and Florida. ( Mich.) 

s tim genus also contains Sp. 2—5 of Daxea, p. 


HeExAnpRia, 


ff. Corynauis. Cal. 2-phyll. Cor. ringens. Fil. 
2, membranacea, singula anth. 3. Caps. siliquo- 
sa, polysperma, 
1. Caudata. Pekin. (Lam. Encycl. iii. 569.) 
»” 'This genus contains also Sp. 1—3, 5—21 and 30, 
of Pouatien; p: 272. 


Ocranpria. 


II. Mowina. Cal. $-phyll. deciduus. Cor. sub- 
~ papilionacea. Anth. apice dehiscentes, fere rin- 
gentes: ar incuryus. Drupa 1-sperma. Nux 
eloc. (Fl. Per. Syst. p. 171. 
1. Pol; ya. Hills of Pillao. Shrub, 
2. Sahcifolia. Peru, Shrub, 
3. Conferta. Groves of the Andes. Shrub. 
«4, Linearifolia. Hills of Chili, 
6. Macrostachya. Hills of Peru. 
6. Plerocarpa. Fields of Peru. 
IV. Comasrenmum. Cal. 5-part. : laciniis 2-majori- 
bus. Cou, irregularis, labio sup. bifido fisso, inf. 
{ concavo, Siig. subbifidum. Cane subspathulata, 
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23. Tentacttata.. South of Europe, Ann. Class XViL. 
24. Coronata. South of France. Ane, Diadelphia, 
25. Apiculata. South of Europe. Ann. — 


26. Denticulata. South of Europe. Ann. 

27. Muricata. England, France, Italy. Anns 

28. Gerardi. Spain, France, Hungary. Ann. 

29. Recta. Barbary. Ann. : 

80. Marina. Spain, S. of France, Italy, Greece, 
Barbary, and the East.” Peren. 

$1. Terebellum, South of Europe. 

$2. Tribuloides. South of Europe. Ann, 

83. Uncinata. South of Europe. Ann. 

34. Rigidula. | France, Italy, Barbary. Ann. 

35. Minima: England, Germany, Hungary, and 


Ann, 


France. Ann. 
86. Nigra. South of France. Ann. 
87. Laciniata. Spain, France, Italy, Syria, and 
Barbary. Ann. j 
*88. Glomerata. Mts. of a Fl. Frane. iv. 
*39. Suffruticosa. Pyrenees. 540. 


“40, Echinus. S, of France. (Decand. Synops.} 
*412? Mollissima. Spam, France. Ann. (Roth. 
Cat. : 
1362. Sebeiven Cal. 5.fid. Drupa ovata. Nu« 
cleus compressus. 
1. Spinosa. Brazil. Shrub. - 
2. Surinamensis. Surinam. ' Shrub. 
3. Inermis. _ Jamaica and Martinique. 
*4, Pubescens. Cayenne. ( Richard.) 
“5, Violacea. Guiana, ( Audlet.) 


Shrub. 


NEW GENERA. 


Q-loc. Sem, solitaria capillata. (Flor. spicato-ra- New Gea 


cemosi. t nerds 
1. Virgata. Van Leewen’s land. }) See Labil- 
2. Conferta.. Ditto. lard. Pl. 
3. Retusa. Van Diemen’s Island. $ Now. Holl. 
4. Cal; at. Litto. ii. p. 21, 
5. Volubilts. © Ditto. t. 159. 
Decanpria, 


V. Macuzrium. Cal. campan, 5-dent. 2-bract, Cor. 
carina bifida. Legum. oblongum, cultriforme com- 
pressum, evalve. Sem. 1 reniforme. 

1. Ferrugineum. (Nissolia ferrug. of Willd.) 
2. Punctatum. Madagascar.} Poiret, Enc. iv. 
3. Reticulatum. p- 492. 

VI. Poneamia. Cal. coloratus, cyathiformis, ob- 
lique truncatus, 5-dent. Pet, unguiculata. Veil. 
patens, ale et carina conniventia. Leg. substipi- 
tatum, compresso-planum, rostratum, evalve, 1-2- 
spermum. Anth. ciliate, apice glandulose. 

1. Glabra, (Dalbergia arborea of Willd.) 
2. Grandifiora. India. Vv Mal 28 
8. Serivea. Java. SOR, comets: BAe 

VII. Ecasrarnyiium. Cal. campan. subbilabiatus: 
lacin. sup. emarginata, ini. 3-fida. Fil. equaliter 
diadelpha. Leg. suborbiculare, evalve, l-spermum, 
(Frutices scandentes. Flor. axillares, fasciculati.) 


Richard. 
1. Brownei. (Pier ecastophyllum of Wil.) 
2. Plumieré. . South America. 


3. Richardi. Guiana. (Herd. of Rich.) 
VIII. Deevetia.. Cal, brevis, urceolatus, 2 lab, 
Ale et carina 2-pet. subequales. ~Vexil, majus,. 


£86 


ClasXVIL Jeg, (parvum) globosum 2-valve, 1-spermum. 
Diadelphia. Sem, sphericum, farina obsolutum, | ( Juss.) 

ae 1 Maaices At the R. Sinemara and. Galibia, 

IX. Derais. Cal. 5-crenatus, Cor. yexillum ova- 

tum, alz oblongz, carina lunata. Siam. omnia 


connata. . oblongum, compressum, 1-sper. 
mum, i ee (Louretro.) 

1. Pinnata, Cochinchina. 

2. Trifoliata, Near Canton, ) 

X. Grona, Cal, 4-fid, lacin, sup, emarginata. Cor, 
carina inflexo-concava, alis utrinque coalita, subtus 
in cavernam hians, _ Leg. compressum, lineare, 
( Loureiro.) 

1. Repens. Hills of Cochinchina, 

XI. Srizorozium. Cal. campan. 2-lab.: labio su- 
periore integro erecto ; inferiore trifido: lac. me- 
dia productiora, Vexil. assurgens., Ale dolabrx- 
formes, basi lunatz, longitudine carine. Anth, bi- 
formes, hirsute. Leg. torosum, 1-loc. dissepimen- 
tis interceptum, Sem. orbicularia, hilo cristata ul- 
tra medium cincta, 


1. Inflecum.. Andes, See Flor. 
2. Ellipticum. Groves of Peru. Peruv. Syst. 
8. Mite. Groves of Peru, Veget. p. 
4, Platycarpum. Groves of Peru. } 170. 

5? Nigricans. Cochinchina. (Lows.) 


This genus contains also Sp. 14, 16, 17 of Dout- 
CHGO6, p- 277. 

XIi. Marcanraus. Cal. 4-fid. tubulosus, colora- 
tus. Cor, subclausa, Carina et Ale longissime. 
Leg. crassum, subteres, Sem. subovata. ger.) 

1. Cochinchinensis. Cochinchina. ‘Peren. 

XIII. Ruynenosta. Cal. 2-lab. labio sup. emar- 
ginato, inf, 3-fido: lacinia media longiore. Cor. vex- 
illum ovatum, adscendens, al unguibus filiformi- 
bus appendiculatis, carina rhomboidea rostrata. 
Fil. vagina longa, adscendens. Leg. ovatum, mem- 
branaceum 2-spermum, (Lour.) 

1. Volubilis, Near Canton. Ann. 

XIV. Kennepra. Cal. 2-lab. : labium sup. emargi- 
natum, inf. 8-fid. equale. . Cor. vexillum reflexum, 
recurvum (basi maculis notatum); A’@ carinz ad- 
presse. Carina remota. Stig, obtusum. Leg. ob- 
longum. Sem, hilo caruncula umbilicali_margina- 
to. (Frut.volubiles, _ Flor. bracteati.) 

1. Monophylla. N. Holland. (Vent. Malm, 104. ) 
This genus contains also Sp. 36, 87 of Grycine, 
, pe 283, , 

XV. Dittwynia, or Roruia of Persoon. Cal. 5-fid. 
laciniis duabus superioribus falcatis, coadunatis, for- 
nicatis, Veail. deflexum, deprimentib. Leg. li- 
neari-ensiforme, polyspermum. 

1. Trifoliata. (Roth. Cat. iii. 71.) 

XVI. Gatactia. A-dent. 2-bract. Pet. omnia ob- 
longa, vexillo latiore incumbente. Stig. obtusum, 
Leg. teres. Sem. subrotunda, 

1. Mollis, Carolina. 

2. Glabella. _Georgia, Carolina. 
3. Sericea. Bourbon. Konaeie) : 

4. Pendula. (Clitoria galactia of Willd.) 

5. Pinnata. Antilles. 

XVI. Occurs. . Cal. lacinie 2 superiores conni- 
ventes. Ver, ad latera dentes 2 exserens. Styl, 
applanatus, supra villosus. Leg, suturis.seminife- 
ris membranaceo.alatis. _ 

1, Pallida, (Pisum ochrus of Willd.) 
XVIII. Liguiniria. Cal, tubulosus equalis, 5-part.. 


Mich. ii. po 
60. . 
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Cor, vexillo ereeto, lateribus reftexo, alis patenti- 


bus; carina bifida, Leg, oblongum, glabrum, 3-4~ © 


spermum. Les eee Wiese ser ot: : 
1. Officinalis. _( Glycirrhiza glabra of | i, . 
XIX. Turrrinia. é . campan. re A eka > 
tibus brevibus, obtusis, Vezil. e! inatum, re= 
flexum. Stam, omnia connexa, Leg, leve, arti- 
culatum, compressum, marginatum, 
1. Punclate St Domingo. 
+; Leurgfola, Warm parts of Peruvian Andes, 
Shrub. (Humboldt) Bie Ded 

Sp. 2. is bg by Humboldt under Syneenesta 


Polygamia, Segregaia. f ey ae 
XX. Sespanra. ts racemosi. Cal, dentibus ‘e- 
qualibus, Lg. elongatum, subcylindricum levius- 


culum, 2-valve. . Ly parses 
1. Platycarpa, Carolina. (Mich. ii. p.'752) 
bi genus also contains Sp. 1—18 of Coronmta, 
. 282, eee YM gt 
Xx, Lusprepeza. Cal. 5-part. laciniis subequali- 
bus. Cor. carina transverse obtusa, Leg. lenticu- 
lare, inerme, 1-spermum, (Fol. ternata.) 
ly Capitata, Virginia and Carolina. ( Mich.) 
This genus contains also Sp. 13, 22, 52—59 of 
Hepysarum, p. 281... pagel, i 
XXIL. Zornra. Cal, campan, 2-lab. Cor. infera, 
Fexil. cordatum, revolutum, Anth, alterne ob- 


longe, alterna globose, Leg. articulatum, hispi- - 


dum, . ; tye lave lbi 
1. Tetraphylla. Carolina, (Not Hedysarum te~ 

raphy) we 5 

2. Elegans. Near Canton. (Loureiro.) 
This genus contains also Sp. 16, 18, 78 0 Hepy- 

SARUM, p. 281, ee 
XXIII. Tepurosia. Cal. dentibus subulatis, sub- 
zqualibus. ‘ 

sum, subcoriaceum. 

1. Nervosa. (Herb, of Jussieu. 


a EI - 5 
2. Hispidula. N, America, nick ii. 68.) » _ 


This genus contains also all the species which we 
_have given under Ganuaa, except Sp. 8394. , 
XXIV. Oxyrroris, Carina in mucronem, superne.de~ 


sinens. Leg. 2.loc. aut. sub-2-loc. suturasuperioze 
introflexa. “teal 
1. Glabra. 3. Longirosira. .. 
2. Teres. 4. Brevirostra. ., 


All from Siberia. This 
15, 18, 19, 44, 47, 63—65, 87, 88, 90—94, 96, 
97, 104—106, 115—118, 120—123, 134—138, 
148 of Asrracatus; p. 278.; See Decandolle, 


Astragalogia, Par, 1802. mee 
XXV. Meuitorus. Flor. racemosi. _ Cal. ti 
sus 5-dent. Carina simpl. alis et vexillo brevior, 


Leg. cal. longius, rugusum. . Yale 


1. Linearis. Ann. (Persoon.) 
2. Altissima,. France. ( Thuiil.) 


This genus contains also Sp..11. of .Trirotium, 
. 280, vars 
XXVI. Pentaruytion. Cal. campan, 5-dent. dea- 
tibus setaceis: uno sub £1 oe AUR ERE: 
Leg, enode, teres, polyspermum. ( teers: 
( Villd. ) 
Cal. semitruncatus. Cor. 


L. Lupinaster. (Trifolium lupinaster of 

XXVII. Sarcopium, 
ale plane, breves, carina falcata. Fil, subulata. 
Leg. carnosum, teres. Sem. reniformia. _(Leur.) 
1. Scandens. .Cochinchina. Lp mania 


i t 5 wl 3883 


{ 
- 


Stam. monadelpha. Leg. compres- 


genus contains also Sp. ; 


Dia 


ee et ee 
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Diddelphia: 


|. REMARKS ON THE CLASS DIADELPHIA. rey eg 


Several leguminous genera, which are given under Decanpaia Monogynia, might be expected in this class. 


CLASS XVIII. POLYADELPHIA. 


DeEcANDRIA. 


1388. Turonroma. Cal. 5-phyll. Pet. 5, fornica- 
ta. Nect. urceolatum exserens 5 cernicula. Fil. 
5, quolibet antheris 2 instructum. S¢ 1. filiformis. 
Stig. 5-part. Caps. 5-loc. evalvis, Sem, in pulpa 
butyracea nidulantia. 

1. Cacao. S. America and the Antilles. Shr.- 
2. Gujanensis. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 
* 3. Bicolor. New Granada, Province of Chaco.. 
(Humboldt, Pl. Equinoct.) 


Dopecanpria. 


1389. Busroma, or Guazuma. Cal, $-phyll. Cor. 
5-pet. petalis bicornibus. Nect. campan. 5-fid. Fil. 
5 nectario externe adnata, quodlibet antheris 3 in- 
structum. Styl. simpl. Caps. lignosa tubercula- 
ta evalvis decuplici serie foraminulorum pertusa. 

1. Guazuma. Jameica. Shrub. 

1390. Asroma.. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor, 5-pet.. Nect. 
urceolatum 5-fid. Fil, 5 inter lacinias nectarii in- 
serta, quodlibet antheris 3 instructum, Styli 5 sub- 


ot Caps. membranacea 5-alata, 5-loc. Sem. 
1. Angusta, East Indies. Shrub, 
2, Wheleri. East Indies. Shrud. 


IcosANDRIA. 


1391. Citrus. Cal. 5-fid. Pet. 5, oblonga, Anth. 
20, fil. connatis in varia corpora. Bae, 9-loc. 
1. Medica. Asia Minor and Persia. Shrub. 
9, Angulata. Amboyna. Shrub. 
3. Japonica. Shr. 6. Trifoltata. Shi. 
4, Aurantium. Shr. * 7. Sinensis. 
3. Decumana. Shr. #3. er (a 
~ Sp. 3,6 from Japan; 4, 5 from India; 7, 8 from 
; China.) ). ~ eo a 
“1992. Metateuca. Cal. 5-part. semisuperus, Cor. 
5-pet. Fil. multa, connata in 5 corpora. Styl. 1. 
Caps. semivestita, 3-loc. 3 
‘|, Leucadendron. Fast Indies. 
2. Viridiflora. N. Holl. and N. Caledonia. 


_ 8. Laurina. 8. Armil/aris. 
4. Squarrosa, 9. Genistifolia. 
5. Stypheloides. 10. Linaritfolia. 
6. Eriifolia. 11. Thymifolia. 
7. Nodosa, 12, Hypericifolia, 


All shrubby, and Sp, 3—12 from New Holland. 


PoLYANDRIA,, 


1894, Lunes. Cal. dup. ext, 9-phyll. int. 5-part. 
‘Cor. 5-pet. Nect. 5 penicilliformia. Styl. 1. 
1, Speciosa. Highest mts. of the Caraccas. Shr. 


1395. Dunia, Cal, 5-fid. urceolatus,, inferus.. Cor. 


5-pet. oh Styl. 1. ‘Stam. phalanges’5 ex sep~ 
Pomum 5-loc. 
1. Zibethinus. East Indies. Shrub. 

1393. Guapraria, or Lirsama. Cal. 5-fid. Pel. 5. 
Nect. receptaculi setis longitudine calycis, Sam. 
$0: senis semper connexis.’ Drupa. 

l. Tersa. East Indies. Shrub. 
Given under Lrrsa by Persoon. 

1396. Symptocos. Cal. 5-fid. superus. Cor. 5-8- 
pet. basi in tubum:coherentibus. Stam. 4-plici 
serie tubo corolla acereta. Drupa sieca, 5-loc. 

1. Martinicensis. Antilles. 
2. Ciponima, Groves of Guiana. 
8. Arechea. .Woods of Peru. 
4. Octopetala, Jamaica. 
§. Tinctoria. Carolina. 
Linn. and Persoon.) 
6. Alstonia. Cold mountains of South America 
at Bogota. 
* 7. Coccinea. Woods of Mexico néar Kalapa. 
*8. Cernua. Woods of Peru near Jaen. 
*9. Serrulata. Woods near Popayan. 
* 10. Rufescens. Mount Quindiu South America. 
*11. Tomentosa. Near Ybague New Granade. 
*12,. Nuda. Woods of Loxa. 
© 13. Limoncillo.. Mexico near Xalapa. 
*14. Mucronata. New Granada. 
Allshrubby, For Sp, 6—14 see Humboldt, Plante 
Equinooliales, 
£1397. Hyexricum. Cal. 5-part, Pet. 5. “Fil. mul- 
ta, in 5 phalanges basi connata. Capsula. 

1. Balearicum. Majorca. Shrub. 

2. Brathys. New Granada. Shrub, 

3. gon. hes Bourbon. Shrub. 

4. Lanceolatum. Bourbon. Shrub. 

5. Kalmianum, Virginia. ‘Shrub. 

6. Cajennense. Guiana and Cayenne. Shrub. 
7. Laurifolium. New Granada. Shrud. 

8. Bacciferum. -Guiana and Mexico. Shrub. 
9. Latifolium. Guiana. Shrub. 
10. Sessilifolium. Guiana. Shrub. 

11. Monogynum. China, Japan; and E. Indies. Shr, 
12. Patulum. Japan. Shrub, 

13. Calycinum, Greece, Shrub. 

14. Ascyroides, Pennsylvania. Peren. 

16. Ascyron. Siberia and Pyrenees. Perex. 
16. Pyramidatum. North America? Peren. 
Te. Aternifoliuan. East Indies. Shrud. 

18. Guineense. Guinea. Shrub. 

19, Richeri. Mountains of Dauphiny.. Perex.. 

20. Androsemum, Engl. S.of Fran, and Italy. Sir. 

21. Emarginatum, Shrub. _ 

22. Olympicum. Pyrenees on Mt. Olympus. Shr. 

23. Petiolatum, Brazil. Shrub. 

24. Arborescens. East Indies, ‘Shrub. 

25. Foliosum. Adzoresislands. Shrub. 

26. Floribundum. Madeira. ~ Shrub. 

7. Caneriense. Canary Isles, Shrub. 


(The Hopwa tinct. of 


Class 
XVIII. 
Polyadel« 

phia. 
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Glass 28. Elatum. North America. Shrub, — 69. Punctatum, Galatia” Peres. 
XVHL 29. Hircinum. Sicily, Calabria, and Candia, Shr. 70. Glandulosum, Madeira. Shrub, 
peleatel 30. Inodorum. Cappadocia. Shrub. 71. Hirsutum. Engl. and other parts of Eur, Per,” 
Po $1. Chinense, China. Shrub. 72. Elodes. Do, and Siberia. Peren. 
32. Procumbens. North America. Peren. 73. Tomentosum. S. of France and Spain, Peren, 
33. Scabrum. Arabia and Barbary. Shrub. 74. Lanuginosum. In the East. Peren, 
34, Rosmarinifolium. Carolina. Shrub. — 75. Origanifolium, Armenia. Peren. 
35. Aspalathordes. Carolina, Shrub. 76. Orientale. Inthe East. Peren, 
36. Neidum. Shr. 37. Galioides. S. Carol. Shr. Pr ig 5 ticum, Egypt. Shrub, rent 
38. Empetrifolium. In the East. Shrub. 78. Pulchrum. England, Germany, France. Per, 
39. Fasciculatum, North America. Shrub. 79. Serpyllifolium, Inthe East. Shrub. 
40. Repens. Barbary and the East. Peren, 80. Nummularium, In the Pyrenees. Peren, . 
41. Prolificum. North America. Shrub, 81, Elegans. Siberia. Peren, 
42. Revolutum, - Arabia Felix. Shrub. 82. Lixearifolium. In Navarre and Bayonne, 
43. Angulosum. Marshes of Carolina. 83, Hyssopifolium. Spain, Peren, | 
44. Gramineum. New Caledonia. 84. Ericoides. Spain and Portugal, Peren. 


45. Japonicum. Japan. 
46. Canadense. Canada. Ann. 86. Mutilum. Virginia and Canada, 
47. Virginicum. Pennsylvania. Peren. 87, Setosum. . Virginia. ‘ 
48. Nudiflorum. North America. Peren. 88, Verticiliatum, Cape of Good Hope. _ . 
49. Parviflorum. Pennsylvania and Carolina, * 89, Macrocarpum. Canada. Mick. ii, 
50. Corymbosum. Pennsylvania. Peren. * 90, Maculatum. Virgin. and Carol. § p. 80, 82: 
51. Erectum. Mountains of Japan. ilenoides. » 
52. Connatum,. Monte Video. Shrub. * 92. Virgatum, *96. Laricifolium. Peru, 
53. Zthiopicum, Cape of Good Hope. : * 93, Cistifolium. * 97. Struthiafolium, Peru. 
54. Reflecum. Teneriffe. Shrub. : *94, Punctatum, (Not Sp. 69.) Hnbaatiis 
55. Mexicanum. New Granada. Peren. * 98. Triplinerve, .N. America, Vent. H. Cele 

. 66. Caracasanum. Caraccas. Shrub. *99. Heterophyllum. Persia, hint I 
57. Articulatum. Madagascar. Shrub. * 100. iforme, Kentucky. }?* “7° 
58. Quadrangulare. Eng).& other pts. of Eur. Per. Sp. 90—96, see Lamarck, Enc. iv. p, 161, andJus- 
59. Dubium. England, Germany, and Italy. Per. sieu, Ann. Mus. cap. xiv. p. 1 nek. 
60. Perforatum. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 1398. Ascyrum.) Cal. 4-phyll. Pet, 4. Fil, mul- 
61. Afrum. Wet parts of Barbary. Shrub. ta, in 4 phi es digesta. glee 
62. Humifusum. Engl. France, Germ. Switz. Per. 1, Crux Andree. Virginia. \ ab 
63. Dichotomum. Island of St Dominica. Shr, 2,..Multicaule.. North America. Peren, | - 
64. Crispum. Calabria, Sicily, Greece, Barb.’ Per. 3. Hypericoides, Virginia and Jamaica... Shrub; 
65. Perfoliatum, Peren. 4, Stans. North America. Shrub. | 


67. 
68. 


. Barbatum. Austria. 


Peren. 


Ciliatum. Inthe East. Peren. 


Montanum, Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per. 


NEW GENERA. ia y 


PoLyaNpRia. 


New Ge- J. Vista, Cal. 5epart. Cor. 5-pet. hirsuta. Nect. 
- glandulis 5. Stam. in 5 corpora digesta (pilosa. ) 


nhera. 


Alig. 
1, Rufescens. Cayenne and Guiana.) Lamarck, 


2. Acuminata. Guiana. Ene. iv. (Cor. albe, rotate, penn 1. Per, 181. ; 
3. Tomentosa, Groves of Peru.) Flor. Per. 1. Lanceolata. Groves of % 2 oe 
4, Glabra, Andes, Syst. 183 2. Biserrata, Da. 8. Glabra. Do. 


peltata. Bac. 5-loc. polysperma. 


REMARKS ON THE CLASS POLYADELPHIA. 


85. Coris. S. of Europe and in the East, Shr. 


*91. Azillare, *95. Si 


5. Villosum. Virginia. Shrub. . 


*6. Amplexicaule. Florida. poe 
7, Pun, Georgia, $ Mich p77. 


This genus also contains Sp. 6,7, 8, 10.of Hypericum. 

IL. Parava. Cal. B-phyll.: foliol. margine membra- ® 
naceis, Pet. 5, unguib. ciliata, cui Stam. in 5 | 
congeries, inserta. Anth. incumbentes, basi. biper- 
forate. Stig. reniformia. Caps. subglobosa, 5- 
loc, Sem. 4-gona. Recept. subrotun 


“4 


Poryanpria the genera Cirrus, Durto Sympio- 


Persoon has abolished this class, He ranks un- 
cos, Hyrgnreum, Ascyrum, Vismia, and Parava.._ 


der Dopecanpria the - genus GLABRASIA 5 under 
Tcosanpria the genus Mexazeuca; and under 
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bia. CLASS XIX. SYNGENESIA. 


{ 1400. Tracorocon. Recept. nudum, Cal. simpl. Ciass XIX. 
polyphyll. Papp. plumosus stipitatus. ; Syngenesia. 
1, Pratensis. Engl. and other pts, of Eur, Bien, ——-v—— 


ZEQUALIS. 


Secr. I. Semifloscular Flowers, the Florets being 


2. Mutabilis. Si 


" strap-s J ria. Bien, 
23 te 8. Undulaius. Tauria. Bien. 
- 1428. Scorymus. Recept. paleaceum. Cal. imbri- 4. Orientalis. In the East, and at Astracan. 
catus, spinosus. P. . Bien. 


0. 
1. Maculatus. arbonne, Italy, Barbary. An. 
2. Hispanicus. ro Sicily, Fran. Barb. Ann. 
8. Grandi; . Barbary. Peren., 

$1427. Cicuortum. Recept. subpaleaceum. 

calyculatus. Papp. polyphyllus paleaceus. 
1. Intybus. Bagh ad other pts. of Eur. 
2. Pumilum, Ann. 
8. Endivia. East Indies, Ann. Bien. 
4. Divaricatum. Morocco. Ann. 
5. Spinosum. Candia and Sicily. Bien. 

1426. Caranwancue. Recept. ceum, Cal, im- 
bricatus, scariosus. Papp. paleaceus 5-phyll. paleis 
aristatis. 

» 1. Ceerulea. §. of France and Barbary. Per. 
2. Cespitesa. Barbary near Tlemsen. Per. 

3. Lutea. Candia. Ann. : 

1420. Sertora. Recept. paleaceum 


Papp. subpilosus. 
1. Levigata, On rocks in Barbary. Peren. 
2. Zthnensis. Italy and Barbary. Ann. 

8. Cretensis. Candia. 4. Urens. Sicily. 
$1421. Hyrocuartis. Recept. paleaceum. Cal. 
~ subimbricatus. Papp. plumosus. 

1. Helvetica. Switz. Austria, France. Per. 

2. Maculata. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per, 

8. Minima. Portugal and Barbary. Ann. 

4. Glabra. England, Denmark, Germ. France, 
and Switzerland. Ann. 

5 Radicata. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 

*6. Dimorpha. Portugal. (Brotero, i. p. 332.) 
1399. GERopocon. 

Cal. polyphyll. enpley vel calyculatus. Sem. 

disci po plumoso, radii 5-aristato. 

bk Glaber® ey near Nice. Ann. 

2. Hirsutus. Ttaly, France, and Portugal. Ann. 
3. Calyculatus. Peren. 

1416. Roruta. Recept.-villosum margine paleaceum. 
‘Cal. polyphyll. equalis. Papp, pilosus sessilis dis- 
ci; nullus radii. 

1. Andryaloides. Spain. Ann.” 
2. Cheiranthifolia. Spain and France. Ann. 
3. Runcinata. §.of Europe and Sicily. Ann. 
Given by Persoon as a subgenus to ANDRYALA. 
1415. Anpryata. Recept. villosum. Cal. multi- 
. subsequalis, rotundatus. Papp. simpl. sessilis, 
1, Cheiranthifolia. Madeira. Peren. 
- 2, Pinnatifida. Madeira and Canary Isles. Bien, 
3. Crithmifolia, Madeira. Bien. 


Cal. 
Per. 


Cal. simpl. 


4, Nigricans. Barbary, near La Calle. 
5. Ragusina. Islands in the Archipelago. Per. 


6. Lanata. South of Europe. Peren. 
1425, Trirrition. Recept. villosum. Papp. aris- 
tatus, aristis apice plumosis. Cal. imbricatus. 
1. Laciniatum. Peru and Chili, Ann. (See 
Fi. Per.) 
VOL, IV. PARTI, 


Recept. subsetoso-paleaceum.. 


5. Canus. Meadows of Hungary. Bien. 
6. Major. Germany and Austria, Bien. 
7. Porrifolius. Engl. Switz. and Germ. Bien. 
8. Angustifolius. Dent: of Nice. Bien. 
9, Crocifolius. Italy rae § Montpellier, Bien. 
10. Villosus. Spain and Siberia. Bien. 
11. Dandelion. — Virginia. 
12. Lanatus. In the East, and in Palestine. 
* 13. Floccosum. Hungary. Bien. (Pl. Hung.) 
1401. Arnovogon. Recept. nudum, Papp. plu- 
mosus, stipitatus. Cal. monophyll. octopart. tur- 
binatus. 
1, Dalechampii. Spain and France.  Peren. 
2. Pieroides. Candia and Montpellier. Ann. 
8. Asper. Montpellier. 
4. Gaaee Cape of Good Hope. Bien. 
$1413, Hetmintia. Recept. nudum. Cal. duplex : 
interior 8-phyll. equalis ; exterior 5-phyll. Tai. 
tudine interioris. Sem. transversim striata. Pap. 
stipitatus plumosus. 
1. Echioides. England, France, Italy. Ann. 
*2. Spinosa. Pyrenees. (Decand. Synops.) 
Sp. 1. is given by Dr Smith under Picris. 
$1410. Picris. cept. nudum, Papp. plumosus 
stipitatus. Sem. transversim striata. Cal. caly- 


culatus. 
1. Hieracioides. Engl. Germ. France. Per. 
2. Japonica. Japan. 


3. Aculeata. Hills in Barbary. Peren. 

4, Pauciflora. South of France. Ann. 

5. Asplenioides. Sandy shores of Barbary. Per, 

6. Ruderalis. Bohemia near Prague. Peren. 

Persoon includes in this genus Sp. 15, and 18, of 

Crepis. 

$1408. Aparcia. Recept. nudum. Papp. plumo- 
sus sessilis, Cal. imbricatus. 

1, Aurantiaca, Mts. of Hungary, Peren. 

2. Alpina. France, Italy, and Austria. Peren. 

8, Crocea. Carpathian mountains. Peren, 

4, Hastilis. South of Europe. Peren. 

5. Dubia. Mts. of Salzburg. Peren. 

6. Tuberosa. France and Italy. Peren. 

7. Incana, Germ. Switz, and France. Per. 

8. Taraxaci, Dauphiny, Piedmont, Switzer: 

land, Scotland, and Lapland. Peren. 

9. Autumnalis. Meadows of Europe. Peren, 
10. Crispa, France and Switzerland. Peren. 
11, Hispida. Meadows of Europe. Peren. 
12, Villarsii. Rocks of Dauphiny. Peren. 
13. Coronopifolia, Barbary, near Cafsa. 

14, Hispanica. Spain. 
15. Aspera. Woods of Hungary. Peren. 
16. Variegata, Monte Video, 
17. Hieraciodes. Galatia. 
1402. Scorzonera. Recept. nudum, Papp. plu- 
20 
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Class XIX. —_ mosus substipitatus. Cal. imbricatus squamis mar- 
Syngenesia. ne scariosis. 
eyed 8 1. Tomentosa. Armenia. Peren. 


2, Austriaca, or Nervosa. Austr. Switz. Per. 
$. Humilis, or Nervosa. N.-of Europe. Per. 
4. Hispanica. Spain, Hung. Siberia. Peren. 
. Clasiifiane: Germ. Bohemia, Silesia. Per. 
6. Carict . Wet places in Siberia. Peren. 
af Pareifora, Aaietefa ‘and 8. of, ae: Per. 
8. Undulata, Barbary and.Greece. © Peren. 
9. Graminifolia. Portugal and Siberia. Peren. 
10. Tuberosa. Syriavandsat the Wolga. Peren. 
T1. Pusilla. ‘At the Caspian Sea. Peren. 
12. Rosea.. .Brandenb. | Hong. Carniola. Peren. 
18. Purpurea. ‘Austria and Siberia. Peren. 
14, Angustifolia. Spaia, Montpellier, Aust. Per, 
15. Pinifolia. Spain and France.  Peren. 
16. Hirsuta. Italy, and /in the East. Peren. 
17. Villosa. At Tergesti. 
“£8. Eviosperma. At the Caspian Sea. 
19. Cretica. Candia. Peren. 
20. Capensis. Cape\of Good Hope. 
21. Chondrilloides. Spain. 
22. Resedifolia. Spain, Montpel. the East. Per. 


Péren. 


23. Caleitrapifolia. N. of Africa, the East. Per. 
24. Laciniata. Germany and France. . ‘Bien. 
25. Octangularis. South of Europe. Bien. 
26. Pumila. Spain. Ana. 
27. Coronopifolia. Mountains of ee Per. 
28. Orientalis. 29. Asperrima. Galatia. 
30. Taracacifolia. Bohemia. Peren:: 
31. Acaulis. Silesia. Bien. 
32. Blongata. \Coasts of Greece 
* 38. Aristata. Pyrenees. } Decand..Synop. Pl. 
* 34, Muricata. Piedmont. ‘Gall. 
* 35. Fistulosa. Portugal. . ( Brotero, i i. $29.) 


*36. Stylosa. (Persoon, Synop. ii. p. 361.) 
*:S7: Piniiatifida. ‘Carolinas’ (Mich. ii. p. 89.) 
* 38, Aspera. Inthe East. (Desf. Ann. Mus.) 
§1407. Leonropon. Recept. nudum. Cal. du- 
plex. Papp. stipitatus pilosus. 
1. Taraxacum. Britain, &c. N. Amer. Peren. 
2. Serotinus. Hungary and Tauria. Per. 
3. Lividus, or palustre of Smith. Britain and 


other parts of Europe. Peren. 
4, Levigatus. Spain. Peren. 
5. Obovatus. Spain. Peren. 
*6? Sinense. China. > ago 
+ 1412. Crepis. a nudum. Cal. calyculatus, 
squamis deciduis. Sohe, pilosus, substipitatus. 
- Bursifolia. Sici Peren. 


. Nemausensis. Fmoe; Italy, Palestine. Ann. 
. Leontodontoides.. Woods of Piedmont. Bien. 
. Taraxacifolia. Fields of Barbary. Bien. 

: = aah wen Aust. Salzburg, Bavaria. Per, 
esicaria. Candia. ‘Peren. 

» Scariosa. Ttaly. Ann. 

. Laurinensis, or precox. Europe. Ann. 

k Bre Mts. of Italy and Siberia, Ann. 

j _Ttaly. France, and ‘Spain. Peren.. 


ld. Rigida: Flungary and ‘Tauria. Peren.. 
. Rigens. 'The Azores... “Peren. 
» Rubra. Ttaly. Ann. 


‘elida. Brit. and other pts. of Eur. Anns 


~ 
eth eR Ta | - 
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1405. CHonpRILLA. 


$1406. Prenantues.. Recept. nada, 


$1404. Lacruca, Recept. nudum. . 


. Sprengeriana. Portugal and Tealy. Ann. 

. Aspera. The East, Sicily, Palestine. ¢ Ann.. 
- Lappacea. Ann. 

. Rthagadioloides. Spain, near Malaga. Arn, 


19. Virgata. Sandy parts of Barb die 
3 fo ung gary: Poren. ‘Sy 
21. Hispida ungary, Croatia, von. Ann. ™ 
22. ya bas and other pts. of Eur. Ann, 
23: Hungary Ann. ¢ 
DA. | Engl. an other pts. of me Bie 
25. Srabens “BYANCB. 1 00 od 
26. Pinnatifida, Germany and Italy. Ann. 
27. eee hse Sie reeling’ Ann. 
28. Dioscoridis. Fra. r. the Palatinate. Ants 
29. Macrophylla. £ 


30. ‘Coronopifolia. ary Islands. ea 

31. Tenuifolea ts epee lame 

32. Filiformis. _Madeira. Bien © 
* 93, Setosa.  Rhetian. Alps. eae eee 
* 34, ens. Pivots 
* 35. Nicwensis. Near Nice. (Balbis.)~ 


* 36. Parviflora. In the East. Ann, ape eae 
* 37. Latijolia. Turin,  (Balbis in Syn.) 
Recept. nudum. Cal. caly* 
culatus. Papp. simpl. stipitatus. Hloscuti. multi- 
plici serie. Sem, muricata.._ 
1. Juncea. Germ. Switz, and France, i 
2. Crepoides. ~ 3. Nudicaulis. I Ane 
caly~ 


culatus, Papp. simp. subsessilis. He sim- 
har ferie. waite oath of E . 
. Len o u erens, 
2. B Hispite Siberia. ye 5 ph 
8. Chinensis. « China and Japan. 
4. Virgata, North America. _ 
5. Purpurea. Germ. Switz. and ay Per. 
6, Javanicas, Java.” syle neue bP oA 
7. Lanceolata, Japan. Ann. , 
8. Debilis. Japan. Ann. 9, Dentata. “iapail 
10. Rhombifolia. Caraceas. 
11. Hastata. Japan. 
12. Alba. Carolina, Virginia, ‘pualinty, Per. 
13. Rubicunda,. Pennsylvania and Virginia. Per. 
14. Repens. East of Siberia. Peren. 
15, Altissima, Virginia, Pennsy). Canada. . Per, 
16. Chondrilloides, S, of ur.and ‘Arabia. Per.. ; 
17. Spinosa. Spain, Barbary, and Arabia. Shr. 
18. Romosissima, Near Nice.. Bien. . Ann. , 
19. Viminea. Austria, France, Portug: al. Bie 


20. Aspera 2k. Pinnata. Tenerife, Shr, 
22. Sarmentosa, East Indies. 
23. ifolia. Do. 24, Sonchifalia. Do. A 


= Meeracifolia. France and Italy. , ey, 
ae arrosa. Japan, 2 
ultiflora. Japan. .Ann. t 
a Acanthifolia. andia. Pertn.. 
29. Erysanifolia, — Pontus. , 
30. Muralis. Engl.and other pts. of ae ad \ 
31. Japonica. Japan. 32., Humilis, Do. 4 


33. Lyrata. Japan. Ann. ; 
* 34, Iilinoensis. TMinois.. ~ ) Mich. Fi. 
* 35, Racemosa. New Canada. _ Amer. p 


* 36. Crepidinea, . Mlindis, Carolina. }, 83, “ey 


1. imbri 
tus, eylindricus, matgine memATOset. 


Seaeh TEE ett Sem. levwia. oe 7. 
1, Sativa Ns ae ® Crispa. 
$..Palmata. Ann. ' 


4. Intybacea.. South America. Ann, 
5. Racemosa. Armenia. ‘<3 f 
6. Quercina, Carolina and ( rman} ef Peren. 

q. Stricta, Hungary and Italy. Bien. i 


4 
A! 
m4 


? 
\ 


: Angustana, Piedmont, Ann, 
ahs a Woods of Hua 


m 
- 


zi ata. 


¥ at 


“19, Tenerrima, | Spain, 


Zi 


» 16. Cym 


+18. 
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i Chatetea Prepbinnss: Ate goo 


"9. Elongata, Pennsylvania.) 

Jj ‘apensts. Cap o ss ea) 4 ? te ea) 

“hy Rune Bing and othe pts. FEur Ann. 
12. Virosa, Engl. and other pts, of Eur. Ann. 


Pane ee Geet 

france, Austri rmany. Ann. 

) Peren. 17, fi Sa 

8. Segusiana,, Fields of Senge Ann. 
eren, 


Salgna 


4. 
15, | 


20. Perennis... Germany, Switz. France. Per. 
21, Sonchifolia. Candia and Tartary. _Peren. 


_ 22. Longifolia, Upper Carolina. Mich. ii. 
-* 23. Graminifolia. wer Carolina. §__p. 85. 


_ ‘$1411, Hrerscium. Recept, nudum.” Cal. imbri-: 


simpl. sessilis. 


catus, ovatus. Papp. 
1, Aureum, . Switz. Austr. Italy, France. Per. 
2. Rupestre, Piedm. Switz. Salzburg. Per. 
3. Pinnatifidum. Armenia. Peren. 
4. Purpureum, Tauria, Peren. r 
5, Alpestre, Austr, Germ, and Switz. Peren. 
6. Alpinum. Brit. Lapl, Austr, Switz. Per. 
7. Pumilum. Mts. of Salzburg. Peren. 
8. Glabratum. Mts, of Salzburg. Peren, 


~ 9. Bulbosum. Montpellier, Italy, Barb. Per. 


10. Pilosella. Brit. and other pts. of Eur. | Per. 
11. Dubium. . Engl. and other pts. of Eur. -Per. 


- 12. Auricula, Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 


13. Repens. Peren. ) 
14, Angustifolium. Austria and France. Peren. 
15. Florentinum. Germ, France, Italy, Peren. 
‘ymosum. Denm. Germ. and Switz. Per. 
17. Staticifolium, Switzerland, Savoy, Germa- 
ny, Italy, and Dauphiny. Peren. | 
morsum. Switz. and Germany. Peren. 
19. Integrifolium. Bavar. Salz. and Switz. Per. 
20. Incarnatum.,. Carinthia and Carniola. Shr. 


21. Aurantiacum. France, Italy, Switzerland, 


Styria, and Austria. Shrub, 


22. Lamsonii, On walls in Dau hiny. Peren. 


23. Laniferum. Mountains of Valentia. Per, 
24. Venosum. North America. Peren. 

25. Gronovit.. Virginia.and Pennsylvania. Per. 
26. Croceum. Siberia. Peren, 

27. Gmelini,. Siberia. Peren. 

28, Capense. Cape of Good Hope. 


29; Paniculatum. Canada, Pennsylvania. 
30, Marianum. North America. Peren. 


$1. Chondrilloides. Lower Austria. Peren. 

$2. Humile, Austria, France, Italy, Switz. Per. 

33. Nigrescens. Peren. ‘ ee. 

$4, Prunellacfolium. Switz.Savoy, Italy, Fran. Per. 
_ 85, Petidum. Armenia. Peren. 

36. Monianum. Austria, Savoy, Switz. Fran. Per. 

87. Porrifolium. Aust. Fran, and the Vallais. Per. 


. . 88. Saxatile. Austria and Hung 


P . Peren.° 
89. Glaucum. Italy and France. ay 2 > 

40. Molle. Austria, Switz. and Scotland. Peren. 
41. Murorum. England and other parts of Eur. 


_ 42; Sylvaticum. Engl, France, and Italy. Peren. 


43, Ramosum.. Hungary. Peren. 


44, Paludosum. Eng), and other pts, of Eur. Per. | 


45. Lapsanoides. Pyrenees. -Peren, 
46. Lyratum. Siberia, ; 
47. Cerinthoides. Pyrenees. Peren. 


48. Elecuosum, Mts, of Croatia, Piedmont. Per. | 


49% Croatioum Mountains of Croatia. Peren. 


4 55, Ci m. 


$ 1403. Sonenus. ee 


icaule, Pyrenees. Peren. 

51. Pyrenaicum, Mountains of Austria, Salz- 
burg, Switzerland, France. Peren. 

52, Siliricum, Mountains in Siberia. Peren. 


98. Grandjflorum, Switz, France, and Hung, Per: 


54. Intybaceum, France, Switz.and Germ, Per. 
Candia, ._ ? 

56. Villosum. Brit. Bohemia, Switz. Montp, Per. 
57. Lanatum, Mountains of Croatia, Peren. 
58. Halleri.. Dauphiny, Switz. and Silesia. Per, 
59. Echiotdes. ungary and Prussia, . Peren, 
60. Undulatum. Spain. Peren. © 

61. Glutinosum, Narbonne. Ann, 

62. Kalmti. Pennsylvania, 

63. Racemosum, ungary. Peren, 

64. Foliosum. Hungary. -Peren. 


65. Sabaudium, Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per, 


66. Prenanthoides. Scot). Fran. 
67. Levigatum, Peren. 
68. Lanceolatum... Woods of Dauphiny.. Péren. 
69. Fruticosum. Madeira. . Shrub, ad RY 
70. Umbellatum, Engl, and other pts, of Eur. Per. 


witz. Italy, Per. 


© 71, Hyosiridifolium. Mt.Mesmer at St Gall: ( Vill.) 


* 72. Schradert, Savoy, 1 Decand, Synop, 
"73, Eriophorum. France.§ p. 258, 
* 74. Andryaloides, ° France and Italy. Villars.) 
“75. Canadense. Canada. | Mich, ii. 
* 76? Seabrum. Canada and Carolina, ‘p. 86. 
*77. Corymbosum. yaatoot Synop. ti. p. 374. } 
“78. Ambiguum. Alps, (Do.) .. 
* 792 Intermedium, Bavaria, (Decand, Pi.) 
* 80. Molle. Scotland and Austria. (Siméth, ii. 832.) 
nudum. Cal, imbricatus, 
pilosus seésilis. . 

1. Maritimus. Europe and N. of Africa. Per. 

2. Crassifolius. Spain. Peren. 

3, Querotfolius, Barbary on mts. of Cafsa. Shr. 

4, Fruticosum. Rocks of Madeira, Shrub. 

&. Acidus. Morocco. Shrub. 

6. Pinnatus.. Madeira. Shrub. 

7. Radicatus.: Madeira, Shrub. 

8. Taraxifolius, Guinea. © 

9. Palusiris, Engl. Germ, Fran. Hungary. Per. 
10. Arvensis, Engl and other parts of Eur, Per. 
11. Agreslis. Jamaica. Ann. 
12. Lacerus. Ann. 
13. Angustifolius, Barbary near Cafsa, Per. 
14, Umbellafer. Cape. 15, Glaber. Do. 
16, Gorwensis, Isle of Goree in Africa. Ann. 
17. Oleraceus. Fields of Europe. Ann. 
18. Tenerrimus, Muntp. Florence, Barbary, Ann. 
19. Chondrilloides. Barbary and Sicily. Peren. 


ventricosus, Paj 


20, Hispanicus. At Malaga in Spain. Ann, 


21. Tingitanus. Coast of Barbary, Ann. 

22, Picroides. France and Barbary, Ann. 

23. Dichotomus. Arabia Felix and Tunis. 

24. Plumieri. Pyrenees. Peren. 

25. Macrophyllus, or Canadensis. N. Amer. Per. 


26. Alpinus, or Coeruleus. Eur. and Canada. Per. 


27. Lapponicus. Mountains of Lapland. Bien. 
28. Leucopheus. North America. Bien. 
29, Floridanus,. Virginia and Canada. Bien. 
80. Acuminatus. North America. 
$1..Pallidus, Canada. 

_ 32, Sibiricus. Siberia, Sweden, and Finland. Per. 
33, Tartaricus, Tartary and Siberia, Peren, 


634, Cordifolia, (Persoon, Synop. ii. p. 364, 
1423. Zacintua. Recept. Sila 


Sem. radii in- 
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curva, disci recta. Papp. brevissimus subplumosus. 
Cal. calyculatus, calyculo membranaceo. 

1. Verrucosa. Italy and the East. Ann, 

$1422. Lapsana. Recept. nudum. _ Cal. subcaly- 

culatus, squamis singulis interioribus canaliculatis. 
Papp. 0. 

1. Feetida. Italy, Switz. Salzb. Aust. Hung. Per. 

2. Pusilla.” Europe. Ann.. 

3. Virgata,. Barbary near La Calle. Peren. 

4. Communis. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Ann. 

5. Crispa. Ann, 

1424, RHAGADIOLUS. Revert. nudum. Sem. arcuata 
patentia.~ Papp. 0. Cal. calyculatus. 

1. Stellatus. Montpellier and Bologna. . Ann. 
2. Edulis.. In the East and Carniola. Ann. 
8. Koelpinia. Peru and Dauria, Ann. 
.$1419. Kriera. Recepi. nudum, Cal. polyphyll. simpl. 
Papp. membranaceus 5-phyll. cum setis 5 inter- 
mixtis alternis. 
1. Virginica. Virginia and Pennsylvania. Ann. 
Given by Persoon under Hyoseris. 
£1417. Hyoseris. Recept. nudum. Cal. calycul. 
Papp. dupl. ext. capillaceus ; int. paleaceo-aristatus. 
1. Radiata. Spain, France, and Barbary. Per. 
2. Lucida, Inthe East. Shrud. 
8. Seabra. Sicily, Barbary. Ann. 
4, Hispida.. Morocco: fe Peren. 
5, Pygmea. Madeira. Ann. _ 6. Hirta, 
7. Arenaria. Mogodore in Morocco. Ann. 
8. Prenanthoides. North America. 
*9, Minima. England, &c. Ann, (Smith.) (Lap- 


Class KIX. 
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sana Feetida of Willd.) 
*10. Angustifolia. * 12. Amplexicaulis. 


*11, Major. * 13, Montana. 
Sp. 10—13 from Carolina, see Michauc. 

1418. Hepypnors. Recept. nudum. Cal. calycul. 
Papp. disci dupl. ext. obsoleto multiseto; int. pa- 
leaceo 5-phyllo; radii margo membranaceus, den- 

South of Europe. 


ticulatus. 
1. Monspeliensis. Ann. 
2. Mauritanica. Barbary? Ann, 
8. Rhagadiolioides. South of Europe. Ann. 
4. Cretica. Candia. Ann. _5. Pendula. Ann. 
*6. Aculeata. Pyrenees? (Balbis.) 
“This genus is given by Persoon as a subgenus to 
Hyoseris. 

1409. Turicia. Recept. favosum. Papp. diffor- 
mis: marginalis membrana multifida ; centralis sti- 
pitatus plumosus. Ca/. 8-angularis 8-phyll, 

1. Hirta, Germ, Switzerl. France, Spain. Per. 
2. Hispida. Spain and France. Ann. 
* 3. Grumosa. Portiinel race) 

1414, Tours. Recept.favosum. Cal, calycul. squa- 
mis subulatis cal. longioribus. Papp. difformis, 
marginalis dentatus ; centralis 2-seu 4-aristatus. 

1. Barbata. Montpellier, Vesuvius, Sicily. Ann. 
*2. Umbellata. Genoa. * 3, Altissima. Piedmont. 


Secor. Il. Flowers Capitate, or growing in Heads, 


1438. Arractytis. Recept. paleaceum. Papp. plu- 
mosus.' Cal, imbricatus calycul. Cor. radiata, 
corollulis radii 5-dentatis. 

1. Humilis. Madrid, Egypt, Narbonne. Bien. 
2. Flava. _ Sandy parts of Barbary. Peren. 

1439. Acarna. Recept. paleaceum. Papp. plumosus. 

Cal. imbricatus calycul. Cor, flosculosa. 


1, Gummifera. Spain, Barb. Italy, Candia. Per. 
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2. Ma hala, Tunis. Peren, 

3. Macrophylla. Mt. Atlas near Tlemsen. Per. °) 

4. Cespitosa. Barbary near Tlemsen. Shrub, 

5. Lancea. Japan. 6. Ovata, Japan. 

7. Cancellata. Spain, Barbary, and Candia. Ann. 
Persoon gives this genus as a subgenus to Arrac- 
_. TYLIS. is ca renin 
$ 1432. Serratuta. Recept. paleaceum sev villosum. 

Cal. imbricatus cylindraceus inermis. \ Papp. plu- — 

mosus seu dentatus, sighs) Jp ane 

1. Tinctoria, Eng). and other parts of Eur. Per. 

2. Coronata, Siberia and Italy. Peren. = 

3. Quin ia. North of Persia. Peren. — 
4. Humilis. Mount Atlas near Tlemsen. Per, 
5. Mollis. Spain. ye, 


co 


el 


Peren. elias 

6. Pygmea. Austria, Styria, Carniola, Hung. Per. 
7. Alpina, Engl. Lapl. Switz. and Siberia Per. 
8. Discolor. Switz. Fran. Austria, Siberia. Per. — 


9. Angustifolia, Eastern parts of Siberia. Per. 
10. Salici ‘olia. Siberia. Peren,  ~ 

11. Indica. E. Indies. 12. Multiflora. Siberia. 

13, Caspica. At the Caspian. Peren. ~ 


14, Mucronata. Hills in Barbary. Peren. ¢ 5 
15. Amara, Siberia. Perens = = + 
16. Centauroides. Siberia. Perens — 


17. Japonica. Japan. 18, Ciliata. Egypt. 
19, Selo. "Silene: jen hain ig 
20. Arvensis. Fields of Europe. Bien. - ~ 

*21. Subacaulis. Austria, France. Per. (Gouan. 
baie rr a" Monte Video. (Enc. Bot. vi. 554. 
* 23, Albida. Brasil. Shr. (Decandolle.) 

* 24, Bifrons. Do. _ * 25. Pedunculata. Do. Shr. 

1445. Cartuamus. Recept. paleaceo-setosum. Cal. 

ovatus, imbricatus squamis apice subovato-foliaceis, 
Papp. paleaceo-pilosus. seuQ, 9 
1. Tinctorius. Egypt and East Indies. Ang, 
2. Flavescens: Armenia, “Ann, >) | 
3. Persicus. Persia. Ann. mis BTL. S 
4. Dentatus. Malta and Natolia. Ann. — 
5. Lanatus, France, Italy, Candia, Switzerland, 
Carniola, and Crimea. Ann. 4°) 
6. Creticus. Candia. Ann. Bare 
7. Pectinatus. Barbary near Tlemsen: Per. - 
8. Multifidus. Hills about Algiers, - 
9. Tingitanus. Hills about Algiers. Per. 
10. Ceruleus. Spain and Barbary. ~ Per. 
1]. Helenioides. Barbary near Mascar. Ann. 
12. Pinnatus. Fields of Barbary. Peren, , 
13. Mitissimus. At Paris and Montpellier, Per. 
14. Carduncellus. Montpellier. Peren. — 
15. Arborescens. Spain. Shrub. f 
16. Salicifolius, Rocks of Madeira. Shrub. 
* 17. Glaucus. Near the Caspian.) Bieberstein, 
*18. Oxyacantha. Do. Ann. § Tab. No. 32, 
*19. Mi Somborne Straits of Magellan. Bien, 
* 20. Magellanicus, Straits of Magellan. ( Lamarck.) 
{ 1487. Caruma. Recept. paleaceo-setosum: ‘Cor. — 
flosculose. Cal. radiatus squamis marginalibus _ 
longis, coloratis. Papp. paleaceo-plumosusi 

+ Acaulis, Mts. of Italy and Germany. Per, 

. Acanthifolia, nees, Vallais, Carniola, ‘Per. — 

- Adgregata, Mountains of Croatia. Peren} : 

. Lyrata. Cape of Good Hope. © . 

Lanata. Italy, Narbonne, and’Barbary. Ann. 

. Involucrata. Algiers. ‘Peren. © 

Corymbosa. Italy, Fran. Carniola, Barb. Per. 
Sulperet, Hills in Algiers: Anz. 
. Vulgaris, Engl. and other parts of Eur. Bien. 


Cerrar sorr 


10. Racemosa, Desert parts of Spain. Ann. 


12, ides. 

* 13. Simpler, Hungary. (Pl. Hung.) 

ond he ee At the Caspian. (Bieberstein.) 
$1429. Arcriom. . paleaceum. Cal. glo- 
bosus: squamis apice hamis inflexis, Papp. seto- 


_ 1, Lappa. England and North America. Bien. 
2. Bardana, or Tomentosum. Europe. Bien. 
1459, Preronia. Recept. paleaceum, paleis multi- 
part. Papp. subplumosus. Cal. imbricatus, squa- 
mis carinatis. 


1, Spinosa. _ 14. Cephalotes. 
2. Camphorata, 15. Vi 
3. Stricta. - 16. Hirsuta. 
4. Serene 17. Oneecuir 2 
5. icaulis. 18. Opposit olia. 
6, Fastigiata. 19. Viscosa, 
7. Paniculata. 20. Glauca. 
8. Fasciculata. 21. Ciliata. 
9. Succulenta, . 22. Glomerata. 
10. Glabrata. 23. Retorta, 
11. Pallens. 24. FF oan 
12. Aspera. 25. Membranacea. 
13. Minuta, 26. Scariosa. 
27. Porophyllum, Mexico. Ann. 


* 28. Tomentosa. Near Canton. - (Loureiro.) 
_ » Sp, 1—26 shrubby, and from the Cape. 
: 1449, Srosa#a. Recept. hispidum favosum. Papp, 
' paleaceus. Cory flosculosa. Ca/. imbricatus, squa- 


mis dentato-spinosis: 
1. Glabrata. 4, Decurrens, -7. Heterophylla. 
2. Carlinoides. 5. Lanata. 8. Pinnatifida. 
3. Atractyloides. 6, Rigida. _ 9. Pinnata. 
_ ‘All from the Cape of d Hope. : 
1461. Lacuxosrermum. Recept. villosum. Sem. 


© villis involuta. Cal. cylindricus imbricatus. 

1. Ericifolium. Cape.of Good Hope. Shr. 
Given by Persoon as a subgenus to ST#HELINA. 
1443. Barnapesta. Recept. villosum. Papp. se- 

tosus disci, plumosus radii, Cor. radiata. Cal. im- 
bricatus subyentricosus. : 
1. Spinosa. South America. Shrub. 
1436. Cynara. Recept. setosum. Cal. dilatatus, 
imbricatus squamis carnosis, emarginatis cum acu- 
Tine. . sessilis plumosus. 


1. Integrifolia, Mts. in New Castile. 
2. S us. Fields of Narbonne, Italy, Sicily, 
"and Barbary. Peren. 


3. Horrida, Madeira. Peren. _ 
4. Cardunculus. Candia and Barbary., Peren. 
5. Humilis. Spain and Tunis. Peren. 
\ 6. Acaulis. Barbary and in the East. 
_ "1. Glomerata. Cape of Good Hope. 
8. Pygm@ea. Spain. Peren. 


Peren. 
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7. Dissectus, France, Peren, 

8. Acarna! Fields in Spain. “Ann. 

9. Monspessulanus. Montpellier. Peren. 

10. Lanceolatus. Engl. Asia, and Amer. 

11. Ferox. France and Italy. Bien. 

12. Ciliatus. Siberia. Peren: 

13. Leucocephalus, Candia. - . 

14. Echinatus. Barbary near Mascar. © 

15. Eriophorus. England, France, Germany, 
Spain, Portugal, &c. Bien. » 

16. Cynaroides, Candia. 

17. Orientalis. In the East. 


Bien. 


18. Discolor. North America. Bien. 
19, Giganteus. Fair of Algiers. Peren. 
20. Altissimus, Carolina. Peren. 


21. Lanatus. E, Ind. 22. Inermis. Per. 
23, Pratensis. Eng. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
24, Heterophyllus. Britain, Sweden, Friesland, 
Silesia, Switzerland. Peren.: 
25. Helenioides, Siberia. Peren. 
26. Serratuloides. Siberia, Switzerland, Mont- 
pellier. Peren. £434 
27. Medius. Italy. Peren. 
28. Rigens. Switzerland.  Peren. 
29. Salisburgensis. Damp meadows of Salz- 
burg. Peren. 
80. Rivularis. Austria and S, of Hungary. Per. 
$1. Montanus. Dry mts. of Croatia. Peren. 
32. Antarcticus. Dauphiny. Peren, 
33. Carniolicus. Mountains of Carniola. 
$4. Pauciflorus. Mountains of Hungary. Bien. 
35. Tataricus. Siberia. Peren. 
36. Oleraceus, North of Europe.  Peren. 
87. Erisithales. Austria and France. Peren. 
38. Ochroleucus. Switzerland and Savoy. Per. 
39. Tuberosus.. Germany, Switz. France, Per. 
40. Acaulis. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
41. Dentatus. Peren, fA 
42. Casabone. South of Europe. Bien. 
43. pl Barbary and Syria. Bien. 
44. Stellatus. Near Nice. - Ann. -- 
45. Syriacus. Spain, Barbary, Egypt, Candia, 
and Syria. Ann.. s 
46. Flavescens. Spain. Ann. 
47. Pinnatifidus. Spain. Ann. 
48. Spinostssimus. Mountains of Austria, Swit- 
zerland, and Tartary. Peren. 
49. Echinocephalus. Tauria. Peren. 
50. Centauroides. Pyreneés and Siberia. Peren. 
51. Uniflorus. Siberia. Peren. 
52. Carthamoides. Siberia. Peren. 
53. Cernuus. Siberia. Peren. 
* 54. Lappaceus. Atthe Caspian. Bien.) Bieberst. 
* 55. Strigosus. At the Caspian. Bien.§ Tabi, 
* 56. Arvensis. England, &c. Peren. (Serratula 
arvensis of Willd.) : 


Peren. 


1444, Jonannia, or JOANNESIA. ee villosum, * 57. Rufescens. Pyrenees. ' : 
Papp. plumosus. Cor, flosculosa.. Cal, imbrica- —* 58. piabeewa Con. f Decand. Syn,.274. 
tus radiatus. : * 59. Laciniatus. §, of France. Per. (Lam. Enc.) 
1. Insignis. Peru. Shrub. ' * 60. Horridulus, Carolina. *( Mich. p.90.): 
3 1434, Cwricus. Cal, imbric. ventricosus, squamis This gemus is given by Persoon as a subgenus to 
spinosus. Big uc gi Recept. villosum. Cagpuus. 
_ 1. Palustris, Eng). and other pts. of Eur. Per. $1493. Carpuvus. Cal. imbric. ventricosus squamis 
~~ 2 Pungens. Armenia. spinosis. Papp. capillaris seu scaber.' Recept. 
3. Arenarius. Barbary. villosum. 
4. Canus. Austria, Peren, 1. Leucographus. Italy and France. Ann. 
5. Pyrenaicus. Pyrenees, Peren. 2. Peregrinus. An, 8. Arabicus, Arabia? Am 
6. or Medius, Pyrenees. Peren. 4. Lanuginosus, Armenia, 
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5. Macrocephalus: Tunison Mount, Zowan. 


6. Nutans. Eng]. and other pts. of Eur, Bien. 
7. Carlinoides, Eryppnetse Peren.. 
8. Carlinefolius. arts of the, Pyrenees. 
9. Acanthoides.. te and, other Patt of Eu- 
rope. Ann. Bien. j 
10. Hamulosus. Hungary.., oe 
11. Candicans. Hungary, Bien. 
12. Personata. Switz. Geneva, Austria. —Bien. 
13. Crispus. Northern parts of, Europe. Ann. 
A4. Tenui .. England and Scotland. Ann. 


15. Polyanthemus. Rome. Bien, 
16. Paniculatus, Wet: parts of, the Pyrenees. Per. 
17. Pyenogephalus.. South of Europe. . Peren. 
18, Argentatus.., Egypt. Ann., 

- 19, Cyanoides. Saxony, and Siberia, Peren. 

" Poly lyclonos. Sib, Per. 21. Pectinatus. Bien. 


22. Arctioides, Carniola and. Croatia. 

23. Alpestris.. Mountains of Croatia. 

24. Defloratus. Switz. Germ. Montpel, Per. 

25. Seminudus. North of Persia. 

26. Pannonicus. Austria and south of Hungary. 
Peren. 

27. Parviflorus. Southern Alps. . Peren. 

28. Radiatus. Mountains of Peren. 


“29. Lycopifolius. Mountains of eee Per. 
30, Virginianus. Virginia, 
31. Marianus., Engl, France, Italy, Germ. Ann. 
32. Nitidus.. Mountains. of Hungary, Peren. 
28. Cerinthoides, or, Nudicaulis, Italy, south of 
France, and. Spain. Per. 
34. Leucanthus. Spain, Ann. 
is... Japan, 
86. Mollis.. Mts. rf Austria and\Montpell.- Per. 
® 37, Pulcher,. Crimea. See Clarke’s, Trav. p. 739. 
*38. Podacanthus. Dauphiny.].Decand: Syn. 
“99. _Argemone., _ Pyrenees. 269, 
* 40, Muticus. Carolina. “Mich: di. 0.89 
* 41, Repandus. Carolina. per Ne 
1440. Onosmris. Recept. subnudum. Pap, pilosus, 
Cal. imbric. _ Cor. radiata, corollulis vans triden- 
tatis. 
1. Purpurata. New Granada, 
2. Mexicana. Mexico. Shrub. 
1441. Sroxesia. Recept, nudum, Papp. A-setus. 
Cal, foliaceus subimbric. Cor. radiata, corollulis 
radii infundib, irregularibus, 
1. Cyanea, South of Carolina, _ Peren. 
1431, Listers. Recept, nudum, Cal, oblongus im- 
ie Papp. plumosus.coloratus. 
1. Squarrosa. Virginia and Pennsylvania, Per. 
_ 2. Scariosa. Virginia. and Pennsylvania, Peren, 
3. Elegans, Carolina and Georgia. .Peren, 
4. Pilosa. North America, Peren. 
Py Graminifolia, Carolina. Peren, 
Me ood Virginia and Pennsylvania, Perea. 
‘anjeulata, Carolina, Peren. 
i Odoratissima, Carolina. Peren. 
1430. Vernowta. Recept. nudum, Cal, ovatus im- 
bric. Papp. dupl.; ext, paleaceuss int, capillaris, 
1. Noveboracensis. United States, Canada, and 
Kamtchatka, Peren, 
2. Prealta, Carol, Virgin. and Pennsyly. Per. 
8. Glauca.. Maryl. Virgin, and Carol, 
4. Anthelmintica, East Indies. Ann, 
* 5, Angustifolia, North America.).Mich. ii. 
7% Fasciculata. _ MWinois. Pr 94. 
* 7, Seorpioides. . Brazil, (Lam, Lag. ii, 88. 


Shrub. 
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$1435. Onopornon. 


Peren. 


os 
WS. fbn Jug SAC. Xab ie Her. : 
} eh yn 

#10, Subtopaade: Hl, CH 


* 1]. Sericea, Cayenne. i 
* 19, Remotiflora, . Cay say 


favosum, Papp. ca~ 
illaris. Cal. imbric. squamis Bp Raul a Bek 


1. Acanthium, Teh and other pts. of Eur, Bien. 
2. Tauricum. bs 
ie 2 OF 


y ta 


" Siberia 
6. Lit -In, the East. | 
" Arabicion. : 
“a Uni 


Aun. : 
Portugal and Norske 
Spain. Bien. 9. Acaulon. 's 
ap staat Asean Ga ue 


” Malian 


Sect, III. » Blowers 
ole). stubular. 


Peren, ea aad 


Discoid, te Foret being 


1460, STRHELINA. | Recept. Sindee 
Papp. plumosus, Anth. basi caudate, ag 
misphzricus imbricatus. 
1. Dudbia. Spain, Narbonne, Jala 
2. Arborescens. Cand. Fran. Hieres act Sr a 
3, Eruticosa. Candia, and in pie ae Wp. 
4. Hastata; . Arba Felix, Sh Sate Sa 
5. Mlicifolia. New. Granada, Shee Muh 
6. Spinosa. Egypt. pare é‘ id 
7. Chamepeuce. Candia. 
8. Imbricata. Cape.of Good Hor 
9. Cor, a. Cape. afGood Hane sat ‘ 
* 10. Pinnata., Spain. \ Peren, (latina) 
1462. pee SP AUN Wa Recept, paleacer 
cance pilosus, penharennars 
Tea, ast: of ft LYS 
1466, CALEAL Recept, pad eat Papps — 


Cal. imbric, 
1, Jamaicensis. Jamaica. | Shrubs +a 
2, Aspera. Warm parts of America, “Alas 
8. Oppositi fovea: ane Jamaica, 
4, Amellus. 
5: Lobata. Pace Otte: snk enn ‘Shrubs, 
6. Scoparia,, .Mountains,of Jamaica = Gaal 
7, Pinifolia. New Zealand, rub. 
8, Leptophylla. New Zealand, Shrub. | 
® 9, Cordata,. Cochinchina. (Loureiro.) 
* 10, Aculeata, Van Diem Isl. Sraball, N. Holl, 
* 11, Speetabilis,. Van Diem, Isl. §. Pé, ii. pel 85, 
$1447, Bipens. Recept, paleaceum, planum,. Sem, 
tetragona,’ Papp, aristis 2 seu 4 erectisy seabris. 
Cal, subequalis calycul,. Cor, varius floscule uno 
alterove radiante instruit 
1, Tripartita, dag and other pts, of Haun! An, 
2. Nodiflora. Aun. 
3 Tenella, on of Good Hope. Aion 4 
4, Cernua, England and N, America, Ann. 
5. Chrysanthemoides, North ASHER: Am. 
6. Heterophylla,. Mexico, Perens 5 ¢ 
7. Frondosa, « North America. | Ana... 
8. Connata.. North PER pened ‘ 
9, Leucantha, Warm, Anii,.: 
40, Chinensis, ° East I Tadens China Tap Clits ims Ann, 
11, Pilosa, North America, - 
12, Sambucifolia, .. Pery.and Mie. Pesen.. 
13, Odoraja, . Mexico, Antn. 


sy + 


4, Bipinnata, Virginia and Pennsylvania. Ann, 
(15. Nivea. nth Carolaniband etic. Peren. 
16. Portela Nata, Vera'Cruz. Ann. 

17. Hirsita. © Jamaica. 

18. Scandens, Vera Cruz and Jamaica. Shrub, 

_--(19. Crocata. “Mexico. Peren. 

‘ . Bullata, N. América, now in Italy, Ann. 

“21? Dichotoma. Peren. (Persoon, ‘Synops. ii. 

ys 593.) . i: : 

1446. Sprnanrnes.  Recept, ‘paleaceum conicum. 
Fare. aristis duabus: altera minore. Cal, sube- 


eee re oe 
Bi Preudoaemelta, Ceylon, “an. 


8. Acmella, Ceylon. Aiin. 
4, Uliginosa, Jamaica. “Ann. 
5.Exasperata. Venezuela: Ann. 
»  ~ 6. Alba, Peruse Amn. . 
7. Atriplicifolia. South America. 
‘8. Insipida, Ameéri¢a. 
9. Oleracea. East Indies. Ann. 
~ #10? Pinctorius, Cochinchina. | ( Loureiro.) 


2. Crenata. 18. Virgata. 
2. Punctata, 14. Hirsuta. 
8. Capitata. 15. Tomentosa. 
4, Scabra. 16. Fleruosa. - 
‘5. Pubescens. ‘17. Filiformis. 
_ 6, Canescens. © 18. Crithmifolia. 
"%. Glabra. 19. Parviflora. 
8. Annua, 20. Peétinata. 
9. Dentata. 2). Pinnata. 
10. Aspera. * 292.’ Cuneifolia. 
* 23. Tricuspis. 


11. Quinquedentata. 
12) Prifircate rey 
All shrubby, and from the Cape, except species 8 
ag pear aehraves ‘s 
1468. SanroniNna. + paleaceum. Papp. 0. 
- €al. imbric. sauteed x = i 
1. Chame-cyparissus. S, of Europe. Shrub. 
2. Squarrosa. Spain. Shrub. 
3. Viridis. Spain. “Shrub. 

»  4& Rosmarinifolia. Spain. Shrub. 

5. Maritima. Engl. and other pts, of Eur. Per. 
_ 6. Fragrantissima. Sandy deserts of Egypt. Shr. 

7. Alpina, or Erecta. Utaly. Peren. 

8. Anthemoides. Spain and Italy. Peren. 

\ ™9. Evicotdes. In the East ? (Ene. Bot. vi. 504.) 
*10. Tinctoria, ‘Chili. ( Molina.) ; 
“11. Plarmicoides, In the East? Peren. (Enc. 

4 om re vi. 507.) Ital P 

‘.™ 12. Eriosperma. Italy. ersoon. 

M67. Caxsutia. ‘Recept. BF he mab semina in- 
volventibus, Papp. 0. Cal, triphyll. © 

1. Azillaris, Hast Indies. Peren. 
2. Radicans. Guinea. Peren. 

1465: 'Tancnonantuus. Recept. villosum. Sem. 

villis involuta. ‘Cal. 1-phyll. semi 7-fid. turbinatus. 

1. Camphoratus. Shr. 4, Dentatus. Shrub. 

2. Ellipticus. Shrub. — 5. Ericoides. Shrub. 
8. Lanceolatus.» Shr. 9 8 
M455. Kuunia. Recept. nudum. Papp. plumosus 
sessilis. Ca/. imbric. cylindraceus.’ ” 
1. Eupatorioides. Pennsylvania. “Peren. 
2. Critonia, Pennsyly. and Virginia. — Peren. 
$1454. Euearorrom. car nudum, Papp. pi- 
losus vel scaber. Cal.imbric. oblongus. “Styl. se- 
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31470. ATHANASTA. - paleaceum. ‘Papp. pa- 
leaceus, xe scursedingag mbriéatus. P ‘ 
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mibifidus longus, Class XIX. 
1. Parviflorum. Jamaica, Shrub. Syngenesia. 
2. Dalea. Jamaica. Shrub, ee 


3. Triflorum. At rivers-in as me cee, 
4. ifolitm, Virginia and Pennsyly. Per. 
£ Dineatfoltm: Catling Perens 
_ 6. Coronopifolium. Carolina. ‘Peren. 
7. Feeniculaceum. Carolina, “Peren. 
8. Zeylanicum. lon. 
9. Sessilifoltum. Virginia and Pennsyly. Per. 
10. Truncatum. Pennsylvania. Peren. 
11. Aléum. Pennsylvania and Japan. Perer. 
12. \Lanceolatum. North America, Peren. 
13. Teucrifolium. North America. Peren. 
14, Cuneifolium. Carolina. —Peren. 
15. Chinense. China-and Japan. Peren. ° 
16. Melissoitles. Pennsylvania. Peren. 
17, Rotundifolium, Virginia-‘and Canada. 
18. Altissimum, Pennsylvania. “Peren. 
19, Ceanothifolium. North Améfica. Peren: 
20. Pubescens.. Notth America. “Peren. — 
21. Trijfidum. Caribbee Islands. _ 
22. Trifoliatum. Virginia. -Peren.  - 
23. Cannabinwm. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
24: Japonicum. Japan. Peren. ; 
26. ps Mee Syria. Peren. 
26. Auriculatum. Brazil. ‘Shrub. 
27. Cortaceum. South America. ‘Shrub. 
28. Diffiisum. South America. 
29. Cinereum. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
380. Scabrum. New°Granada.  ‘Péren. 
31. Purpureum. North America. ‘Peren, 
$2. Maciulatum. ‘North Ametica. Peren. 
33. Verticillatum.’ ‘Notth Ameri¢a. Peren. 
34: Perfoliatum. Wet parts ‘of Virginia. Per. 


85. Flextiosum. staid of Mautitiis. Shrub, 
36. Nervostim. Jamaica. Shrub. 

87. Rigidum. Jamaica. 

38. Glutinosum. Peru. Shriib. 

39. Microphyllim. “New Granada. Shrub. 


40. Canescéns. Santa Cruz and St Thomas. Sfi- 
41. Villosum, Jamaica and St Domingo. Shrub. 
“42. Molle. Guiana and Jamaica. Shrib. __ 
43. Cordifolium. Jamaica. Shrub 

44. Montanum. Mountains of Jamaica. “Shrub. 
45. Ceelestinum. ‘Carolina aud Virginia. Per. 
46. Urticefolium. New Granada. Peren. 

47. Macrophyllum. Caribbee Islands, Per, 
48. Squarrosum. Mexico. Perén, ° 

49. Aromaticiim. Virginia. —Peren. 

50. Ageratoides. ‘Canada and Virginia. Perm. 
51) \Deltoidewm.  Peren. shee 

52. Conyzoides. South America. 

53. Atreplicifolium. SantaCruz;Guadaloupe, Shr. 
$4. Repandum. The Antilles, “Shrub. 

55. Sinuatum. St Domingo. Shrub, 
56.'Odoratum. Jamaica. Shrub. 

‘57. Divaricatim. ‘Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
58. Obtusifolium. Warm parts of America. Shr. 
59. Coloratum. Guinea. Shrub, 

60. Retrofractum. Cape of ‘Good Hope. 

61, Cotinifolium. Martinique. “Shrub. . 

62. Ayapanda. Brazil. Shrub. 

63. Triplinerve. Santa Cruz. . 

64. Ivetolitim. ‘Fields of Jamaicz. Peren. 

65. Stoechadifolium. New Granada, Peren. 
66. Myosotifolinm. Warm pts. of America, Bien. 
67. Amygdalinum, Peru, * 
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68. Spicatum. Monte Video.  Peren. 
69. Salicinum. Peru. Peren. é 
70. Furcatum. The Antilles. 
71. Sophiefolium. The Antilles. Ann. 
* 72, Ferrugineum. WV. Diem. Isl. Shr.q Labill. 


*73, Rosmarinifolium, V. Diem. Isl.Shr.§ N.Hol. 


*74, Hispidum. Mozambique. ( Loureiro.) 

*75. Cubense. Cuba, ( Ortega.) ae 
1464. Curysocoma. .Recept. nudum. Papp. simp. 

Cal, hemisphzricus, imbric,. Stylus  vix flosculis 


longior. 
1. Comaurea. . Per. ". Tomentosa. Shrub. 
2. Patula. Shrub. 8. Nivea. Shrub. 
3. Cernua. Shrub. 9. Scabra. Shrub. 
4, Microphylla. Shr. 10. Denticulata. _ Shr. 
5. Ciliaris. Shrub. 11. Undulata. Per. 


6. Montana. Shrub, 12, Purpurea. 
13. Linosyris. Temperate parts of Europe. Per. 


14. tam Siberia. Peren. 
- 15. Villosa, Siberia, Tartary, Hungary. Per. 
* 16, Cinerea. Van Diem. Ts Shr.) Labill. 
* 17. Reticulata. Ditto. Shrub. by Holl. 
*18. Squamata. Ditto. Pl. ii. p. 39. 
* 19. Dracunculoides. Siberia. (Lam. Enc.) 
*20, Nudata. Carolina. (Mich. ii. 101.) 
Sp. I—9, 11, from the Cape, except 6, from 
Mount Horeb, and 12, from the Isle of T'anna. 
1452: Mrxania.  Recept, nudum. Cal, 4-seu 6- 
phyll. zqualis 4-seu 6-florus, Papp. pilosus. 
1. Houstonis. Vera Cruz and Jamaica. Shrub. 


2. Hastata. Mountains of Jamaica. Shrud. 
3. Scandens. Wet parts of Virginia. Shrub. 
4. Volubilis. East Indies. Shrub: 

5. Denticulata. Surinam. Shrub. 

6. Tomentosa. Island of Bourbon. Shrub. 
7, Amara. Guiana and the Caribbees. Shrub. 


8. Chenopodifolia, Sierra Leone. 
9. Auriculata. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 


10. Stipulacea. Brasil. 
11. Cordifolia, South America. Shrub. 
12. Laurifolia. Mexico. Shrub. 


13. Melissefolia. Peru. 
14. Saturejefolia. Monte Video. Shrub. 
1450. Kuzma. Recept. nudum. Papp. pilosus. 
Cal. simp], equalis 5-phyll. 
1. Ruderalis, Gravelly places, and on walls of 
houses, Xc. in Jamaica, Hispaniola, and Mar- 
tinique. Ann. 

2. Porophyllum. Martinique andin Peru. Ann. 

8. Angulata. Arabia Felix, 

4. Suffruticosa. New Spain and Brazil. Shrub. 
‘1449. Cacauia. Recept. nudum. Papp. pilosus. 
Cal. cylindricns, oblongus, basi tantum subcalycul. 

1. Pappillaris. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
2. Pendula, Mts. in Arabia Felix. Shrud. 
3. Anteuphorbium. Cape. 4, Cuneifolia. Cape. 
5. Kleinia. Canary iaeedae alsoin India. Shr. 
6, Odora, Mountains in Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
7. Ficoides. Cape. 1], Rigida. Cape. 
8. Carnosa, Cape. 12, Arbuscula,. Cape. 
9. Repens. Cape. 13, Tomentosa. Cape. 
10, Articulata. Cape. 
14, Asclepiadea. South America, Shrub, 
15, Appendiculata. Wet parts of Tenerifie, Shr. 
16. Reticulata.- Island of Bourbon. Shrub. 
17. Acaulis. Cape. Per. 18. Radicans, Cape. Per. 
19. Sempervirens. Mountains of Boka and Kur- 
ma in Arabia Felix. Peren. m 
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20. Sonchifolia. Ceylon, Malabar, China. - Ann. 


21. Sagittata. Sava. Ann. niet Sg 
22. Hieracioides. Ann. 24. Incana. 
23, Bicolor. 25. Rotundifolia, 


26. Scabra. Brazil. : tae, 

27. Saracenica. South of France. Per. 

28. Hastata.. Siberia. Peren, _ 

29, Suaveolens. Virginia and Canada. Peren. 

30. Atriplicifolia. Virginia and Canada. Per. 

31. Reniformis. Pennsylvania. Peren. 

$2. Echinata. Coast of Teneriffe. 

33. Alpina. Switzerland, Austria, Salzburg, 


Silesia, and the Pyrenees. Perens 
34, Albifrons. Austria, Switzerland, Salzburg, 
and Dauphiny. Peren. 2 
35. Leucophylla. Mountains of Dauphiny. Per. 
36. Candicans. Straits of Magellan. Peren. 
87. Scandens. Cape. 38. Nevis 4 Cape. 
89. Bipinuata. Cape. 


*40. Carnosa, Cape of Good Hope. Shr. (H. 


a Shrub. (Lam. Enc.) 
#49. Linearis. Van Diem, Island.} Labill. 
* 43. Salicina, Ditto. N. Holl. 
*44, Bulbosa. China. 0; tie 
“45. Pinnatifida. At Canton. § p. 592, 
Sp. 22—25 from the East Indies. 


1448. Laventa. Recept. nudum. Papp. 3-arista- 
tus apice glandulosus. Cal. ovatus subimbric. 


1, Decumbens. Jamaica. Ann. |. ~ 
2, Erecta. Ceylon, and the Society Islands. 
1456. Acrzatum. Recept. nudum, Pe . paleis 5 
subaristatis.. Cal. oblengus, duplici feoee serie. 
Cor. 4-seu 5-fide. ET 
1. Conyzoides. America. Ann, 
2. Latifolium. Peru near Lima... Ann 
3. .Cthare..,.. Bisnagureocd toe ridin de 
*4. Corymbosum, (Zuccagni ex Balbis.) 
1457. Srevia.  Recept. nudum......Papp. aristato- — 
paleaceus. Cal. cylindraceus ex simplici foliorum — 


serie. he ul va bie bias 
1. Linearis... Mexico... Shrub... 
2. Eupatoria,.. Mexico. Peren. 
8. Saticifolia. . Mexico, . Peren. 
4. Serrata. Mexico. Pere / 
. 5. Pedata,. Mexico. Ann. * 6. Punctata. 
1458. Hymenoparrus..Recept. nudum. Papp. 
_polyphyli. paleaceus. Cal. polyphyll. patens. } 
_ 1. Scabioseus, Carolina. Ann. — - Hy 
*9, Anthemoides. Buenos Ayres. (Juss. dan.Mus.) 
1463..CepHatorHora. _Recept. nudum hemispheri- 
cum, Papp. palcaceus polyphyll. Cal. polyphyll. — 


i J 


‘* * 


reflexus. : 
1, Glauca. Chili. Peren. . ’ 3 
1471. Penrzia. Recept. nudum. Papp. margo— 
membranaceus lacerus. Cad, imbricatus hemispha- 
ricus, 

1. Flabelliformis. Cape of Good Hope. Shr. 
Given by Perscon as a subgenus to BaLSAMITA. 
1451. Eraunia. Recept. nudum. Papp.margomem- 

branaceus. Cal, zquales. £ 
1. Conyzoides. India. Ann, 4 
2. Sparganophora. India. . ae! 
3. Struchium. Jamaica. Ann. 
4. Divaricaia, . Fields of Malabar, Aun. 
- Tomeniosa, China, Shrub, 
. Bideniis. India. Ann. 
. Uniflora. . Carolina. 
6 


~TD or 


ae the new genus SpancaNnornorvs. 


‘hie ae hate ‘com 
“mbes 


Mexico... | 
va. Recept. nudum. Papp. 0. Cal. 
tus. 
1, Grandiflora, Algi i 
2. Pirgata. Near 


Bien, 
Ann. Peren. 
98. Ageraiifolia. ‘Candia. Shrub. —, 
# Valgoris » SaRaROy> Narbonne, Switz. Per. 


Sabena 
Seer. I. Flowers Discoid. 


$1473. Anremista, Recept. subvillosuni, vel nu- 
diusculum. . Papp. 0. Gal, imbric. squamis rotun- 
datis, conniventibus. Cor. radii null. 
1. Vermiculata.Cape. Shr. 2. A «Do. Shr. 
. - $. Judaica, Palestine, Arabia, Numidia. Shr. 
_... & Valentina. WNalentia.. Shrub. 
_ | > &. Aragonensis. Spain. Shrub. 
Py 6. Conira. Persia. Shrub. 
|. Capillaris. Japan. Shrub. 


Carniola, and Montpellier. S 
9. Procera. Italy, France, and Siberia. Shrub. 
10. Tenujfolia, East Indies and China. Shrud. 


11. Odoratissima. Barbary. Shrub. 
: Li Afra. Cape of Good Hope? Shrub. 
scens. Italy, inthe East, Barbary. Shr. 
Argeniea. Madeira. 
15. Glacialis, Dauphiny and Switzerland: Per. 
' 16, Mutellina. Carinthia, Tyrol, Savoy, Switzer- 
land, Dauphiny, and Italy. Peren. 


a 17. §; Armenia. Peren, 
18. “Mountains of Spain. Peren. 
19. Caucasica. In Caucasus. Peren. 


20. Alpina, Mountains of Siberia. Peren. 
21.4 Carinthia, Salzburg, Tyrol, Swit- 
zerland, Savoy, Italy, and Spain. Per. 


22. Pectinata. autia at road sides. Ann. 
23. Tanacetifolia. Saha tea, and Piedmont. Per. 
24. Insipida. Mountains of Dauphiny. Peren. 
25. Dentata. Siberia. Peren. 
= ~ Santonica. en Persia, &c. 
Scoparia. and Tartary. Ann. 
Backes and other pts. of Eur.- Per. 
20. er Siberia. pages i 
coe Banks of the Wo eren. 
ar. Ane ia. Lake Baikal. Dave: 


Lake Baikal. Ann. 
oe. MBS. ‘a. Carniol, Carinth. Italy, Fran, Shr. 
£4. 6; ifolia. Portugal, France, and coasts of 
> ithe "Athotic, Peren. 
35, Saxalilis. Hungary. Peren. 
36. Nutans.. At the river Don, 
37. Glauca, Siberia? Ann. 
38. Salsoloides. Siberia. Shrub. 
- $9. Nitrosa, Salt mountains of Siberia. ‘Shrub. 
_ 40. Monogyna. Hungary and Siberia. Peren. 
41. Palmata, §. of France and Spain, Shrub. 
42. Maritima. Engl.Sweden, Norw. Pomer. Per. 
48. Salina, Germany and Hungary. , Peren. 


A 82. Fes 


. 


Peren. 


44, Gallica. France. Peren. 
45. Fragrans. Armenia. . Peren. 


_ 46. Austriaea. Austria and Hungary, Heres. 
47. Orientalis. Armenia. Peren. 
48. Vallesiaca. Switzer]. Italy, and Spain. Per. 
VOL. Iv, PART t 
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49. Taurica. Mount Tavrus.. Per. 
- Lerchiana. Banks of the Wolga. Peren. 
rigida, Frozen parts of Dauria. Peren. 
se. pana ‘Rocks of Qcland. . Peren. 
53. Borealis. East of Siberia. Peren. 
54. Sericea. From the Angara to the Jaik in Si- 
beria. Peren. 
55. Repens. Siberia. _ Peren. 
56. Pontica, Germ, Switzerland and Italy. Per. 
57. Chamemelifolia. Fran, Italy, and the East. Per. 
58. Annua. Mountains of Siberia. dnn.and Bien. 
59. Biennis. New Zealand? Bien. 
60. Laciniata. Siberia, . Peren. 
61. Canescens. Armenia. Peren. 
62. Armeniaca. Armenia. Peren. : 
68. Absinthium. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
64. Siversiana. Siberia: Bien. 
65. Vulgaris. Engl. and other parts of Eur, Per. 
66. Indica, K.. Indies, China, and Japan. Peren. 
67. Integrifolia. Siberia. Peren. 
68. Japonica. Japan. Peren. 
69+ Ceerulescens, Eng). and other pts. of Eur, Shr. 
70. Dracunculus. Siberia, Tartary, S.of Eur. Per. 
71. Chinensis. China and Siberia. Shrub. 
*72? Virens. Spain. Bien. (Persoon, i. P yee 
1478. Canpestum. . Recept. nudum. Papp. 0 
imbric. squamis exterioribus reflexis. 
1. Cernuum. Italy, Austria, Switz. Spain. Per. 
2. Abrotanoides. . China and Aquileia. Peren. 
£1472. Tanacerum. Recept. nudum, Papp. sub- 


marginatus. Cal. imbric, Rema antog, Cor. 
radii obsolete, $-fidx. 
1. Vestitum. 4. Axillare, 


5. Suffruticosum, Shr. 


2. Longifolium. 
6. Sibiricum. Siber. Per. 


3. pe a Shr. 


7. Argenteum. Armenia. Peren. 
8. Angulatun, Inthe East. Peren, 
9. Incanum. Inthe East. Peren. 


' 10. Cotuloides. Cape of Good Hope. Ann. 
11. Ortentale. Armenia.  Peren. 
12. Annuum. Spain, France, and Tuscany. Ann. 
13. Obiusum. Cape. 14, Grandin Cape. 
15. Monanthos. Inthe East. Ann. 
16. Multiflorum. Cape of Good Hope. 
17. Myriophyllum. Inthe East. Peren. 
18. Velho. Engl. os other parts of Eur. Per. 
Sp. 1—5 from the Cape. 
1515. Coruna. Recept. subnudum. Papp. margina- 
tus. Corollule disci 4-fide: radii fere nulle. 
1. Filifolia. Cape of Good Hope. Ann. 
2. Anthemoides. St Helena, Spain, Egypt. Ann. 
. Aurea. Spain, and South of Europe. Ann. 
4, Pubescens. Fields of Barbary. Ann. 
5. Pusilla. Cape. 6, Nudicaulis. Cape. 
7. ‘Abrotanifolia. Candia. Peren. 
8. Coronopifolia, Cape, Friezl.Brem. Hamb. Ann. 
9. poems Vera Cruz. 


10. Bipinnata, 
11. rater ifera. Ann. 


13. Sericea. Per. - 
14, Umbellata, - 
12. Tanacetifolia. Ann. 15. Quinquejida. 

16. Cuneifolia. China. Ann. 

17. Minuta. New Caledonia. 

18. Minima. China. Ann. 

19. Maderaspatana. East Indies. Ann. 

20. Bicolor. Do. Ann. 2%. Pyrethraria. Amev. 

22. Spilanthus, Coasts of Cart na. 
*23. Decumbens. N. Holland. (Desf. Cat.) 

Sp. 10, 15 from the Cape. 
2P 
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Class XIX. 1479, Baccwanris. Recept, nudum, Papp. pilosus. 


Syngenesia. 
——— 
1. 


OPAMP wt 


10. 
il. 
13. 
14. 
#15. 


* 16. 


ANT: 


* 18. 


m9. 
* 20. 
¥21. 
ab 
* 24, 
* 25. 


* 26. 
# OM, 


* 28, 
+29: 
‘ * 80. 


Sp. 21—40 from Peru: and Chili. 


Cal. imbric. cylindricus. Flosculi feminei herma- 
phroditis immixti. 


Tuefolia. Virginia and Peru. Shrub. 
Nercifolia. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
Arborea. E. Indies, and Isl. of Johanna. Shr. 
Viscosa. Mauritius and Bourbon, Shrub. 
Halimifolia. Virginia. Shrub. 

Arbutifolia. Peru. Shr. 7. Sessiliflora. Brasil. 
Dioscoridis. Syria and Egypt. Shrub. 
Villosa. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 

Indica. East Indies. Shrub. 

Brasiliana. Brasil. 12. Tridentata. Do. Shr. 
Dioica. Montserrat and Dominica. Shrub. 
Fetida. Virginia. Peren. 

Quadrinervia. S. America. (Herb. of Juss.) 
Angustifolia. N. America. Mich. ii. 
Glomeruliflora. Carolina. p- 125. 
Adscendens. Peru. 


pronase rah Herbarium of Jussieu. 
* 31. Cespitosa. Shr. 


Emarginata, 
* 32. Corymbosa. 


Dependens. Shr. : 
Oblongifolia. Shr. * 33. Nittda. Shr. 
* 34. Glutinosa. 


Tomentosa. Shr. 

Latifolia. Shr. *35. Uniflora. Shr. 

Scandens. Shr. * 36. Parviflora. Shr. 

Scabra. Shr. * 37. Ferruginea. Shr. 

Salicifolia. Sher. * 38. Reticulata. Shr. 
* 39. Fenosa. Shr. 


Linearis. Shr. 
Prostraia. Shr. * 40, Concava. Shr. 
See Fl. Per. 


Syst. Veg. p. 200. Sp. 6, 7, 12, 13, 2k —40 of 
this genus, and Sp, 43—48, 75—81 of Conyza, 
are included in this genus by Persoon, under the 
subgenus Moina. 

1480. Conyza. Recept. nudum. Papp. simpl. Cal. 


imbric. subrotundus, 
. Squarrosa. Engl. Germ. and Fran. Bien. Per. 
. Scabra. FE. Ind. 
. Patula. China. Ann. 5. Paniculata. E. Indies. 
. Bifrons, Canada. -Peren. 
. Befoliata. E. Ind, Ann. 
. Purpurascens. 
. Trinervis. Brasil. 
. Madagascariensis. 
. Stricta. East Indies. 
. Canestens. Cape of Good Hope. 
. Oleefolia. Armenia. 
. Candida. 
' Verbascifolia. Sicily, Greece, Armenia. Shr. 
. Balsamifera. E. Ind. 
. Chenopodifolia. 
. Cinerea. ¥.Ind. Ann. 


Cor. radii 3-hde. 


§. Foliolosa. ¥E.Ind. 


8. Pubigera, E.Ind. 
Jamaica. Ann. 
-T1. Serrulata. Do. 


Madagascar. 
hes 


Peren. 
Candia. Shrub. 

19. Mollis. E. Ind. 
Island of Bourbon. 
22. Prolifera. Java. 


23. Chinensis. 24. Hirsuta. 

25. Pauciflora. At the River Senegal. Ann. 
26. Egyptiaca. Sicily and Egypt. | Ann. 

27. Gouani. Canaries. Ann. 

28. Senegalensis. 80. Villosa. Egypt. 

29. Dentata. 21. Aurita. E. Indies. Ann. 
32. Guineensis. Guinea. Ann. 


~» Amplexicaulis. Ann. 34, Obliqua: Ann. 
. Orrentalis. 
. Stcula. 
. Feetida. 
. Pungens. Mts. of Egypt at Cairo: 

. Sordida. Narbonne, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 


Armenia. Peren. 
Sicily and Montpellier. 


Ann, 
Africa. Peven. 


and Barbary. Shrub. 


6 


_ 52. Inuloides. Rocks of Tene 


‘ "1. Arboreseens. Shr. 


t 1474. GnaPHALium, 


oe 5 oh a 
40. Saxatilis. Italy, Istria, Carinthia, Valais 
Palestine, and Barbary.» Shrub. ay hy! 


Ad ee | 
41. Rupestris. Arabia. “Shrub. and Peren. 
42. Sericea. Canaries. Shrub. ae 
43. Ericoides. Shr. 46. Lycopodioides. Slr. 
44. Thyoides. Shr. 47. <tSkr. | 


iformis. Shr. 48. Linearifoli 
49. Punctata. Chili. Shrub. TA aoe 
50. Canariensis. Canaries. Shrub. 
51. Incana. Arabia Felix. Shrub. rf: 
Chr, vray Baia Bale 
53. socomoides. Bar near Kerwan., Shr. 
5t. Soraae us. Island oF fea m ae 
Te oN 


45. Cupressi 


55. Salicifolia, Mauritius and 
56. Laurifolia. Island of Bourbon... Shrubs 


57. Tortuosa. Vera Cruz. Shrub. 9 
58. Rigida. Jamaica. Shrub. 
59, Glabra, Warm parts of America. Shrub. 


60. Amygdalina. Shr. 61. Me Shr. 
62. Lithos, ifolia. Island of Mauritius. Shrub. 
63. Heliotropifolia. Island of Bourbon. , 
64. Panamensis. Panama, Shrub. 

65. Pyrifolia,. Java. Shrubs 6. ! 
66. Appendiculata, Shr. _ 67. Argentea, Shr. 
68. Populifolia. Island of Mauritius. _ Shrub. 
69. Carolinensis, Carol. Florida, Bahama Isles. S/ 
70. Odoraia. Shr. 72. Fruticosa, Shr. 
73. Incisa. Shr. 


74. Arbutifolia, Peru. Shrub, © 6 | 
75. Myrsinites. St Domingo. Shrub. 
76. Magellanica. Straits of M Magellan. Shrub. 


77. Tricuneata.. Mexico. Shruby 
78. Retusa. Island of Bourbon. Shrub. . 
79. Busifolia, Shr. 81. Articulata. Shr. 
80. Genzstelloides, Shr. . 82. Sagittalis, Shr. 
88. Crispata. Arabia Felix. b. 

84. os ica. Arabia e's Satie hi: 

85. Thapsoides. At the Caspian. . Peren. 
86. Virgata. Jamaica sna Cenalionn Shrub. 


87. Rugos _ Brasil. 

88. A roides. Martinique. Shrub. 
89. Spicata. South America. . Peren.. 
90. Redolens. New Caledonia. Shrub. 


91. Decurrens. India. Aun. 
* 92. Thyrsoidea, vn (Herb. of Lamarck.) 
* 93. Chinensis. Near Canton. (Loureiro. : 


* 94. Marilandica, N. America,. Ann... Mich. ii. 
* 95. Uliginosa. Carolina. 5 p. 126. 
* 96, Lacera. East Indies. 


*97. Heterophylla. Do. § pe83. 00 4 
Sp. 33, 84 from the E. Indies; 46, 48,60, 61, 66 


67, from Bourbon; 23, 24 from China ;: 28, 2! 

from the Senegal; 45, 47 from Magell. Straits; 
43, 44, 79, 80 from Peru; 70; 73 from S. Am 

rica; 81, 82 from Monte Video. WO Be ; 
Recept. nudum, Papp. DL 

losus seu plumosus.. Cal, imbric. squamis margi- 

nalibus rotundatis, scariasis, coloratis, |. ~ 


1. Eximium. Shr. 5. Grai 5) 
2. Crispum. Shr. 6. Fruticans. Shr 
3. Arboreum. Shr. 7a Shr. 


4. Proteoides. Maurit.Shr. ys wom S., 
9. Heliotropifolium. Island of Bourbon. Shrub. 
10. Domingense.. Dominica. Shrub. 
11. Yuceefolium. Island of Mauritius. Shrub. 
12. Trinerve. New Zealand. Shrub. 
13. Coronatum. Shr. 15. Divaricatum. Shr. 
14. Patulum. Shr. 16. Discolorum. Shre 
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26. Kerighiccy*. Shr. 100. Supinum. Engl.and other pts. of Eur. 


29. Tereli olium. Shr. 
80. Umbellatum. Shr. 

$1. Cespitosum. Mau- 

Polyanthos 9, Multicaule, She 
25. Hirsutum. Shr 


"83. Mucronatim. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub, 


f. $4. Stoechas. Hungary, France, Spain, Austria, 

and in the East. Shrub. 

% 35. mer Shr. 40. Saturejoides. Monte 

86. rs agsat bear Video. Shr. 

; ia. Shr. 41. Crassifolium. Shr. 

: $7. Excisum. Shr. 42. Maritimum. Shr. 

88. Serratum. Shr. 48. Capitellatum. Shr. 
39. Petiolatum. Shr. 44. . Per. 
Ty 45. Cylindricum. 

46. Orientale. Africa. Peren. Shrub. 


47. Arenarium. Fields of Europe. Peren. 
48. Lavandulefolium. Armenia. Peren. 

49. Candidissimum. At the Caspian. Per. Shr. 

50. Japonicum. Japan. Ann. 

51. Rutilans. Per. 53. C m. Shr. 

52, Imbricatum, Per. 54. Nudifolium. Shr. 

55. Pallidum. Mauritius and Bourbon. 

56. Lutea album. England, Switzerland, Ger- 

many, France, Spain, Portugal. Ann. 

57. Lanatum. New Zealand. 

58. Albescens. Jamaica. Shrub. 

59. Pedunculare. 60. Odoratissimum. Shr. 

61. Cauliflorum. Near Tunis. Ann. 

62. Leyseroides. Near Tunis. Ann. 

63. Muscoides. Tunis, near Sbiba. 

64. Uniflorum. Peru, Peren. 

_ 65. Sanguineum. Egypt, Palestine, Lebanon, 
and Carmel. Peren. 
66. Oculus Cati. Ann. 

68. Undulatum. Africa. Peren. 
69. Felinum. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
70. Cheiranthifolium, Monte ‘Video. 


71. Helianthemifolium. Shrub. 


Ann, 


72. rrosum. Peren, 
“73. Stellatum. Per. 78. Auriculatum. Per. 
74. Tinctum. 79. Spathulatum. Per. 
75. Notatum. 80. udalum. 

+ 76. Rubellum. 81, Dealbatum. Ann. 
Wh um. Per. 82. Prostratum. Ann. 


‘33. Obtusifolium. Virginia, Pennsylvania. Ann. 

84. Margaritaceum. England, America, Kam- 
‘schatka, Switzerland, and Silesia. Peren. 
+ $5, Pilosellum. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
+. 9 86, Plantaginifolium. Virginia. - Peren. 


89... odiflorum, Portugal. 
90. Indicum. . East Indies. Peren. 
91. Pu North America. Peren. 


92. Sylvaticum. Scotl, and other pts.of Eur. Per. 
9s. um. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
|. 94, Ferticillaium. Cape of Good Hope. Ann. 
"95. Spicatum. Egypt. 
- 96. Coarctatum. Monte Video. 
97. Americanum. Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ja- 
© maica, and Buenos Ayres. Ann, 
_ 98. Stachidifolium. Monte Video. 
92, Multicauke, East Indies, Ann, 


67. Fetidum. Ann. 


27. Milleflorum. Shr. 101, Pusillum. Sudetes mts. and Salzburg. Per. Syogenesiae 
28. Pees Shr. 102. Fuscum. Mountains of Carniola. Peren, “~V~” 


108. Declinatum. Cape of Good Hope. 

104. Falcatum. Monte Video. 

105. Retusum. Monte Video, Ann. 

106. Uliginosum. Engl. Eur. and America. Ann. 

107. Glomeratum. Cape of Good Hope., ‘Per. 

108. Involucratum. New Zealand, 

109. Bracteatum. Monte Video. 

110, Leontopodium. Italy, France, Switzerland, 
Vallais, Carinthia, Salzburg, and Aust. Per. 

111. Asterisciflorum. Spain. Peren. 

112. Leontopodioides. At Lake Baikal. 

113. Arnicoides. Island of Bourbon. 

114. Germanicum. England, Germany, France, 
Denmark, Sweden, and N. America. Ann. 

115. Gallicum. Engl. Germ. Switz. France. Ann. 

116. Pyramidatum. S. of France and Spain. Ann. 

117. Montanum. Sweden, Germ. and France; Ax. 

118. Minimum. Sandy parts of England. © Ann. 

119. Arvense. Sandy fields of Europe. Ann. 

120. Lagopus. Siberia. Ann. 

121, Capitatum. 187. Cernuum. Shrub, 

122. Decumbens. 138. Niveum. Shrub. 

123, Conyzoides. 139. Scabrum. Shrub. 

124, Heterophyllum. 140. Humile. Shrub. 

125. Splendidum. Shr. 141. Polifolium. 

126. Debile. 142. Multiflorum. Shr. 

127. Nanum. 143. Orbiculare. 

128. Expansunz. 144. Rotundifolium. 

129. Micranthum. 145. Latifolium. 

130; Maculatum. 146. Capillaceum. 

131. Stachelioides. * 147. Carneum. (Lam.) 


Peren. 


132. Trifidum. * 148. Fulvuum. (Lam.) 
133. Revolutum. Shr. * 149. Diosmefolium.(L. 
134, Molle. * 150. Ambiguum. (Lam. 
135. Strigosum. * 151. Strtatum. (Lam. 


136. Adscendens. * 152. Spadiceum ( Lam.) 
* 153. Paniculatum. Van Diem. Island. ) Labill. 
* 154, Semipapposum. Van Diem. ia by. Holl. 
* 155. Collinum. Van Diem. Island. ii. 41, 44. 
* 156. Serpyllifolium. Africa. (Lam. Ene.) 

* 157. Sinuatum. Cochinchina. ( Loureiro.) 
* 158. Ferrugineum. Peru. Werk of dowia 


* 159. Asperum. Peru. 

* 160. Lycopodium. Straits of Magellan. ( Do.) 
Sp. 1—8, 13—32, 37—45, 59, 60, 66, 67, 71— 

82, 121—152 from the Cape. 

1476. Evicurysum. . nudum, Papp. ilosus 

vel plumosus. Cad. imbric, radiatus, radio colorato. 
1. Vestitum. Shrub. 7. Canescens. Shr. 
2. Spirale. Shrub. 8. Argenteum, Shr. 

Yr tte Shr. 9. Recurvatum. Shr. 
‘ulgidum. Shr. 10. Retortum. Shrub. 

Proliferum. Shr. 11. Stoloniferum. Per. 

6. Imbricatum. Shr. 12. Radicans. 
18. Frigidum. Lebanon and Corsica. 
14, Spinosum. Shr. 18. Striatum. 
15. Sesamoides. Shr. 19. Lancifolium. 

16. Fasciculatum. Shr. 20. Staehelina. Shr. 
17. Virgatum. Shrub. 21. Variegatum. Shr. 
22. Paniculatum. Shrub. 

23. Bellidioides. New Zealand. 

1475. XeKaNTHEMUM. Recept. paleaceum. Papp. 
paleaceo-setaceus. Cal. imbric. radiatus: radio 
colorato, , 

1, Annuum. Austria, Italy, and France. Ans, 


Peren. 
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nde Tnatpertunt. Switz. Hung, and Italy, Ann. 
3: Orientale. Armenia, Ann. 

1516. Awacycius. Recept. paleaceum. “Pay ipp. e- 

marginatus, Sem. lateribus membranaceis. 

1. Creticus.. Candia. Ann. 
2. Orientalis. 1n the East. 
3. Aureus. S. of Europe and the East. Ann. 
4. Alexandrinus. Egypt, near Alexandria, An, 
5. Valentinus. Valentia and Barbary. . Ann. 


Scr. II. Flowers Semiflosculous and Subbilabiate. 


1477. Denexia. _Recept. nudum. Papp. 0. Cal. 
imbric. Cor. radii bilabiate. 
1. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. 
1495. Perpicium. Recept. nudum. on) simpl. 
Corollule bilabiate. 


1. Taraxaci. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

2. Tomentosum. Japan. Peren. 

3. Purpureum. Straits of Magellan, _ Peren. 

4. Magellanicum. Straits of Magellan. Peren. 
5. Nervosum. Cape. _ 6. Chilense. Chili. Per. ° 
7. Lactucoides. Straits of Magellan. Peren. 

8. Squarrosum, Monte Video. Peren. 


9. Brasiliense. _ Brasil. Peren. 
10, Levigatum, Portobello, Isthm, of Darien. Shr. 
11.-Radiale. Jamaica. Shrub. 

12. Recurvatum. Straits of Magellan, 


Sect. III. BF lowers Radiate, 


1481. Manta. Fecept. nudum. Papp. 0. Cal, du- 
plex, ext. 8 vel 10. phyll. equalis interiore longior, 


int. polyphyll. 
Chili... Ann. 


Shrub. 


1, Sateva. 
2. Mellosa. Do. Ann. 8. Viscosa. Do. Ann. 

+ 1497. Betuis. Recept, nudum conicum. Pap; 
Cal. hemisphericus: squamis zqualibus. Kem. 

' oboyata. 

1. Perennis. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 

2, Sylvestris. ountains of Italy. Peren. 

8. Annua, Sicily, Spain, Montpellier. Ann. 
» 4. Stipitata, (Labill.) _*6. Graminca, (Do.) 

* 5, Aculeata. (Do.) * 7. Ciltaris. (Do.) 
"8, Integrifolia. N. America. (Mich, ii, 131.) 
Sp. 4—7 from V. Diem. and V. Leeuwen’s lands. 

$1512. Marricaria. _ Recept. nudum cylindraceo- 

conicum. Papp. 0.. Cal. planus imbricatus, squa- 
mis margine scariosis. 

1. Suaveolens. Europe. Ann. 

2. Chamomilla. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. An. 

3. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

1514. Lippeckia, (Lancista of Persoon.) Recept. 
nudum. Papp. 0. Sem. angulata articulo styli 
infimo persistente. Cor, radii plurime. Cal. mul- 
tipartitus, 

de Lobata. Cape. 3. Turbinata. Do. Ann. 
2. Pectinata. Do. Shr. 4. Bipinnata. Do. 

t 1810. Curysantuemum,  Recept, nudum. . Papp. 
0. Cal. hemisphericus, imbric. squamis margina- 
libus membranaceis. 

1. Pinnatifidum. | Madeira on rocks. 

2. Paludosum. About Tunis. dan. 

3. Atratum. In the mountains of Switzerland, 
and meadows of Austria. Peren. 

4. Heterophiyllum. “Piedmont. Shru ib. 


5. Leucanthemum. - England and ae parts of 
Europe. Peren. 


Shrub. 


BOTANY. 


RETHRUM. 
$1511. Pyrernrum. Recept nudum. Papp. mar- 
ginatus. Cal. hemisphiricus imbric. i is acu- 


1525, CorumeLiia. Revept. 


$ 1492. mee 


6. Montanun. parninelliy © i 
7. pct ele ae Mts, of H oa 
8. Ceralophylloides, Mts. of ont, Per. 
9. Graminifolium, Montpellier. Peren. 

10. Coccineum- “Theria, eren. 
dL. Fanacetifolium. In the East. prin : 
12. Mons pon ne Hier, we 
13. Archillew. Pores oie: ia - 


. Peren. 


14. Argenteun. 7 am ERC Peren, Lay 
15. Arcticum. Kamschatka aid N. Amer. Per. 
16. Carinatun. Barbary, | i Sah Ann. 
17. Indicum. Fv Indies. set 

18. Pectinatum. Spain EL rel uy ral 

2p. Mesos. be Dean G tal ig 

conis. Portugal, Spain, 
21, Teale Se pag ae i 


22. Umbrosum. Mount Athos. 9 
23. Coronarium. Candia, ao wie Ue Ann. 
24. Japonicum, Japan. poor Cape. 
25. Bea Cie: Shr. 27. ¥ 
* 28. Maximum. hg. ad pecna: “sy 
* 29, Lacustre. Portu ( Broié Os 6.) 

* 80. Pulverilentum. ‘Do. Spain. An ies a 
* 31, Procumbens. China and Cochinchina. Per, Per. 
( Loureiro.) 4 

* 82. Anomalum. - Spain.’ Peren. (Lag 
* 33. Broussonetit. ( Persoon. Pa) 
* 34. Davcifolium. (Persoon. we 
* 35. Radicans. Granada. (Cavanilles.) 
Under this genus Person i inc udes the genus Py- 


tiusculis margine scariosis. i* 
1. Frutescens. Canaries. Shrub. iy 
2. Simplicifolium, Curagoa. Ann, ~~ 
8. Plarmicefolium. Mount Caucasus. 
4. Serotinum. North America. — 
5. Uliginosum.. Shea and Spain. 
6. Ha Mountains of Swi 
7. Alpintim. Tops of the mts. of St 

rinthia, Tyrol, Salzb. Switz. ‘aly, Fr 
8. Balsamita. In the East. 
9. Palustre.. Marshy parts of Armenia. 1 
10. Pinnatifidum. Peren.> 
11. Macrophyllum. Croatia, Sclavonia, the Ban- 
nat, and Wallachia. Peren: 
12. Corymbosum. Thuringia, ‘Silesia, Bohemi: 
Austria, Switzerland, and Siberia. Peren. 
13. Parthenium. Engl. and otherpts. of Eur. Per. 
14. Parthenifolium. “Peren. 
15. Caucasicum. Catcasus. Peren. a 
16. Fuscatum. Tunis. M, 
17. Inodorum, Eng). and other pts. of Ex 
18. Maritimum. Engl. and other pts. of 
19. Parviflorum. Ann. 20.M ule. wt dary. 
21. Trifurcatum. haga eh near Kerwan, . 
22. Bocconi. Spain at sy Dn: 

. 28. Orientale. r ese ee 
24. Millefoliatum. $i seth “Peren, 
25. Bipinnatum, Siberia. Peren. 

nudum | ne 

margo dentatus. Cal. cylindricus im 

dulce radii indivise. 


1. Biennis. era af of Good -etepe: 


ept. nudum, oa 
Cal. squame duplis ra chris 


giores. Sem. radii nuda pap 
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4s Pardlalianches. England and other parts of 
Europe, Peren 


2, oides. Germany and Austria, Peren. 
. Austriacum. Aust. Carinthia, Salzburg. Per. 
. Altaicum. =e pe oe Peren. 
5. Plantagineum. Portugal and Spain. Peren. 
* ae Glutinosum. Mexico. an " 
*7? Nudiéaule. N, America, (Mich. ii. 121.) 
1491. Arnica, Recepl. nudum. Papp. simpl. Cal. 
‘foliolis equalibus. Corollude radii sepius filamen- 


. tis 5 absque antheris. 


_ 1. Montana, Europe. Peren. 
2. Piloselloides. Cape of Good Hope. 
$. Hirsuta. Arabia Felix. Peren. 
4. New Zealand. Shrub. 
5. Ah 7. Cordata. 
6. Grandis. Shrub. — 8. Ciliata, Japan. Per. 
9. Scorpioides. Switzerland, Austria. | Peren. 
10. Doronicum. South of Europe. Shrub. 
11. Glacialis. Carinthia and Salzburg. Peren. 
» 129. Bellidiastrum. South of Europe. Peren. 
13. Rotundifolia. Barbary. 
14, Maritima. Kamschatka and N. Amer. Per. 


15. Inuloides. Shr. 20. Palmata. 
16. Tabularis.. Shr. 21. Sinuata, Shrub. 
17. Crocea. Peren. 22. Serrata. Shrub. 
18. Crenata, Shrub, 23. Gerbera. Shrub. 
19. Japonica. 24. Cornopifolia. 


* 25. Cordata. Austria. (Wulf. in . Arch. 
* 26. Corsica. Corsica. (Deslongchamps, F/. Gal. 
*27. Spivulosa, Africa. (Lam. Enc.) 

* 28. Incana. Monte Video. 2 Lam. Ene. ii. p. 
-* 99, Peruviana. Peru. $15. 
Sp. 4—7, 15—24 from the Cape; 8, 19, 20 from 
Japan. 
$1489. Inuta. Recept. nudum. Papp. simp]. An- 
‘there basi in setas 2 desinentes. 
1. Helenium. » Engl. France, and Germ. Per. 
_2. Odora. Italy and France.*\ Peren. 
8. Oculus Christi. Austria. Peren. 
4. — take in ‘Germ. “ge Per. 
5. Dysenterica. Engl.and other pts.of Eur. Per. 
6. Undulata. fact. ‘ 
7. Indica. East Indies. Ann. 
8. Pulicarea. Engl.and other pts.of Eur. Ann. 
9. nee, Acabia and India. Peren. 

10, Spi ia. Italy. 11. Japonica. Japan. Per. 

‘22. Keston aly and Mantpellier. A Peren. 
13. Vescosa. Spain; Fran. Italy, Barbary: Per. 
14, Salicina, Meadows N. of Europe. Per. 
15. Grandiflora. Iberia. Peren, 
16. Glandulosa. Georgia, at the Caspian. Per. 
17. Bubonium. Austria, and at the R.Don. Per. 
18. Hiria. France, Siberia, and Germany. Per. 
19. Suaveolens. South of Europe. Peren. 

» 20. Vaillantii. Switzerland and France. Per. 

“21. Mariana. North America. Peren. 

22. Dubia. Japan. _ . 

28. Orientalis. “Armenia. Peren. ’ 

24. Germanica. Saxony, Hungary, and Siberia, 
Peren. 

25. Ensifolia. Austr. Germ. the Caspian. Per. 

26. Crithmifolia. Engl. Europe, Africa. Per. 

27. Provincialis, Provence. Peren.  — 

28. Montana. Vienna, Montpel.’Spain. Per. 
29. Esiuans. Warm parts of America. : 
80. Bifrons. Italy, France, and Pyrenees. Bien, 
31. Cerulea, Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
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$2, Aromatica. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
33. Saturejoides. Hills near Vera Cruz, Shr. 


34. Pinifolia. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
35. Fateda, Malta. Ann. 
* 36. Caucasica. Caucasus. (Herb. of Desf.) 
* 37. Crispa, Egypt. (Vent. H. Cels.) 
“38. Africana, Cape of G.H. Ann, (Lam. Enc. 
* 39, ata. New Spain. Shrub. (Lagasca. 
* 40, Primulefolia. “St Domingo. ea Enc. 
“Al. Gossypina. Carolina and Florida. Mich 
*42, Graminifolia. Carol. and Florida. }:. 192 
* 43, Argentea. Pennsylvania. ane 
} 1482. Ericzron. Recept. nudum. Papp. pilo- 
sus. Cor. radii lineares, angustissime. 
1. Graveolens. Montpel. and the East. Ann. 
2. Glutinosum. Spain and S. of France. Per. 
3. Canescens. Peren. 
4. Carolinianum. Carolina. Peren. 
5. Nervosum. North America. Peren, 
6. Canadense. Engl. Canada, Virginia. Ann 
7. Bonariense. South America. Ann. 
8. Linifolium. Ann. 
9. Sumatrense. Sumatra. 
10. Sericeum. Java. 
11. Strigosum. Pennsylvania. 
12. Heterophyllum. Pennsylvania. 
13. Chinense. China. Ann. 
14. Japonica. Japan. Ann. ° 
15. Jamaicense. Jamaica. Ann. 
16. Rivulare. Jamaica and Hispaniola. Any. 
17. Scabrum. Cape of Good Hope. 
18. Philadelphicum. Canada. Peren. ~ 
19, Purpureum. Hudson’s Bay. Peren. 
20. Bellidifolium. Pennsylvania: Peren. 
21. Villarsitz, Dauphiny and Piedmont. Per. 
22. Acre. Engl. and oles pts. of Eur. Peren. 
23. Alpinum. Scotl. Switz. and Carniola.. Per. 
24. Uniflorum. Lapl. Switz. Salz. Dalm.- Per. 
25. Gramifieum.’ Siberia. Peren. 
26. Camphoratum. Virginia and Pennsyl. Ann. 
27. Tuberosum. France and Syria. Peren. 
28. Hirtum. Cape. 30. Incisum. Cape. 
29. Scandens. Japan. -31. Pinnalifidum. Cape. 
* 32. Pinnatum. Cape of Good Hope. 


* 33? Graveolens. France and the East. Ann. 

* 34. Divaricatum. linois. Mich. ii 
* 35. Hyssopifolium. Hudson’s Bay. oia8. . 
* 86. Nudicaule. Carolina. BaP. 


* 37. Scandens. Japan. (Thunb.) 
* 38. Levigatum. ‘Cayenne. eee 
* 39. Pappocroma. V. Diem. Isl. (Labillard.) 
* 40. Myosotis. Straits of Magellan. (Juss.) 
* 41. Diffusum. Monte Video. (Herb. of Juss. 
*42. Longifolium. N. America. (Desf. Cat.) 
* 43. Coniortum.. (Desf. So 
$1486. Soxmpaco. Recept. nudum, Papp. simp. 
Cor. radii circiter 5. Cal. squame imbricate, 
clause. 
1. Spuria. St Helena, Shrub, 
Shrub. 


2. cadendron, “St Helena. 

8. Arborescens. New Zealand. Shrub. 

4. Canadensis. Virginia and Canada, Peren, 
5. Procera. 11. post 

6. Serotina. 12. Altisstma, 

7. Gigantea. 13. Rugosa. 

8. Ciliaris. 14. Scabra. 

9 Reflexa. 15. Nemoralis, 
10, Lateriflora. ‘16. Patule. 


Class X1X.- 
Syngenesia, 
—w 
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Class XIX. «17, Ulmifolie. 25. Stricta. 54. Lanata, Canaries, Shrub iass 
Syngenesia, jg. ae 26. Lanceolata. 55. Amelloides. Cape of Good Ho} ‘ot, 8 syn 
——v—— 19. Juncea. 27. Casia. * 56. Incana. South of Jamaica. © a 
20. Elliptica. 28. Hispida. *.57. Laciniata. Jamaica. 
21. Sempervirens: 29, Levigata. +58. Caspica. (Bieberstein.) Ps 
22, Odora: 30. Mexicana. * 59. Heterophylla. St Domingo. ( . 
23. Bicolor. 31. Viminea. Sp. 1—15, 22, 23, 46, 47, Frei oe the oe 
. 2, Petiolatis. 32, Flexicaulis. $1484. Sewxcto. Recept. nudum. Papp. simpl. Ca‘. 
. 83. Ambigua. cylindricus, calyculatus : squamis apice sphacelatis- 
34. Alpesiris. ‘Mountains of Carpathia, Austria, 1. Reclinatus. Shr. 3. a 
*) and Bohemia. Peren, 2. Angustifolius. Shr. Niveus, 
35. Virgaurea. Engl.andotherpts.of Eur. Per, 5. Hieracifolius. North America, | 
86. Cambrica. Wales. Peren. 6. Purpureus. Per. Af a 
37. Multiradiata. Labrador. Peren. 7. Cernuus. E. Indies, 12. Bid d 
38. Minuta. Pyrenees. Peren. Ann. 15, Sealer ead : 
39. Rigida 40. Noveboracensis. 8, Erubescens.. Ann, 14. Vestituss ; 
*4), Virgata. Carolina. (Mich. ii. p. 117.) 9. Persicifolius. Shr. ~ 15: Virgatus. 4; 


Carolina. Do. 

Carolina. Do. 

North America. 

( Persoon, ii. p. 449.) 

* 46. Decurrens. Near Canton. ( Loureiro.) 
* 4.7, Cantoniensts. Near Canton, (Loureiro.) 
* 48. Littoralis, Coasts of Tuscany. Savi.) 
Sp. 5—82, 39, 40 from North America, 


* 492, Retrorsa: 
* 43, Glomerata, 
* 44. Mullifiora. 
* 45. Integrifohia. 


} 1488. Crneraria: Recept. nudum, Papp. simpl. 


si simpl. polyphyll. equalis. 


. Nivea. Shrub. 8. Erosa. 

2. Undulata. Ann. 9. Sonchifolia, 
$3. Alata; Shrub. 10. Incisa, 

4, Perfoliata, 11. Pinnatifida. 
5. Denticulata. 12, , Bipinnata. 
6. Serrata. 13. Filsfolia. 

7. Elongata. 14. Cacalioides. 
15. Lineata. 
16. Americana. South America. Shrub. 
17. Repanda.. New Zealand. Shrub. 


18. Rotundifolia. New Zealand. Shrub. 
19. Geifolia. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub, 
20. Aurita. Madeira. Peren. 

21. Cruenta. Canary ¥slands. _ Per. 

22. Cymbalarifolia. 23. Lobata. Shrub. 
24. Multiflora. Hills of Canary Islands. Per. 
25. Tusstlaginis. ‘Teneriffe. Ann. 

26. Precor. Mexico. Shrub. 

27. Malvefolia. Canaries and St Miguel. Per. 

* 28. Glabra, Jamaica. Shrub, 

29. Discolor. Jamaica. Shrub. 

30. Coronata. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 

31. Sibirica. Siberia, in the East, Hungary, and 
the Pyrenees. Per. 

32. Glauca. Siberia. Per. 

53. Palustris, Engl.and other pts.of Eur. Per. 

34. Campestris. Sweden, Austria, France, Croa- 
tia, and Siberia, Bien. 

35. Aurantiaca, France, Italy, Carinthia. Per. 

36. Integrifolia. Engl. Austria, Switz. Per. 

37. Longi ‘ifolia. Austria, Italy, France. Bien. 

38. Crispa. Austria, Styria, and Salzburg. Per. 

39. Cordifolia. Aust. Switz. Italy, France. Per. 

40. Alpina. 

41. Aurea. Siberia. Per. - 42. Japonica, Japan. 

43. Maritima, Coasts of Europe. Peren. 

44. Bicolors Shr. 45. Canadensis, Canada. Per. 


AG. Aspera. 50. Humifusa. Per, 
17. Cappillacea. 51. Viscosa. Bien. 


48. Minuta. Spain. An, 


52. Purpurata. Sh 
49, Linifolia. - Shr. fora, “Per 


53, Scapifiora. Per, 


Sweden, Switz. and Austria. Per, 


10. Biflorus. Arabia. Shr. 16. Diva 
17. Croaticus. Croatia. Peren. 
18, Preudo-China. Sa Indies. 
19. Japonicus. Ja Peren. 
20. Vulgaris. Eng). andWthes 
21. Peucedanifolius. Shr. oe 

22. Arabicus. Bien. 


23. Verbenafolius. Ann. 


lig, fat dey 
27. Lauius. New Zealand 
28. Crassifolius. S. of Reasee RTE “An, 
29. Hu Fields of Barbary. Ann. 
80. Leucanthemifolius. Barb. near LaCalle. Ann: 
31. Auritus, Deserts of Barbary. Ann. 
32. Giganteus. Near Algiers. Peren. 
33, po its Ae, Qoacilth fies 
34. Tel Us. i o! Cy) , 
Tritiee ‘Spain. Ann. ae 
36. pies des ape, Shr. 387. Javanicus, “Java 
88. Viscosus. Britain and other pts. of Eur, Ann. 
39. Sylvaticus. Engl. and other pts. of Eur Ann. 
40. Corenopifolius. Spain. Ann. ‘leh 
41. Multifidus. Java. I 
42. Nebrodensis. Sicily, Spain, su Eyre, Ard 
43. Glaucus. Bien. 48. Carnosus, 


Peren. 
arts of nisof Eur Au 


1? 


ce) ‘ 


44. Varicosus, Ann. 49. pothnts 
45. Hastatus, Per. ce Lyratus. i. 
46. Squamosus. 1 Spire 

47. Incisus. ee bigerus. 
53. Vernalis. Hungary. Ann. 


54, Montanus. Mountains of Salzburg. Ann. 
55. Rupestris. Hungary and Croatia. Peren. 
56. Dentatus. Ann. Bien. 57. Venustus. Bien. 
58, Elegans. Ann. Bien. / 
59. Squalidus. France and England. Ann. 
60. Erucifolius. South of Europe. Peren. € 
61. Speciosus. China, Per. 62. Erosus. Cape. Per. 
63. Uniflorus. Mts. of Vallais and Piedmont. Per. 
64. Incanus. Switz. Aust. Pyrences, Meaty Per. 
65. Carniolicus. Mts. of Styriaand Carniola, Per, 
66. Parviflorus. Piedm. Per. 68. Levigatus. _ 
67. Murtcatus. 69. Grandiflorus. 
70. Abrotanifolius. Mountains of Salzburg, the 


Pyrenees, Carinthia, &c. Peren. 
71. Myrrhifolius. be Papa WacSde: 
“2. Diffusus nifolius. Barbary: 


75: Tenuifolins. Engh. ‘an a Austria. P 

76. Jacobea, Engl. and other parts of Enr. Pe. 
77. Aquaticus, England, Germ. and Austria, Per. 
78. Auriculatus, Arabia Felix. 

79. Aureus. Virginia and Canada. Peren, 

80. Batsamite. orth America, Perew, + 


oe 


’ 


- $1. Obovatus. North America, Peren. 
82. Cellatas. Cape of Good Hope... 
83. Linjfoli us. Spatn, fa ae Peren. 


84. Juniperinus. Shr. . 

85. Rosmarinifolius. Shr. 89. Rigescens. Shr. 
86. Asper. Shrub. 90. Pinnulatus. 

87. Striatus. 91. Paludosus. Eur. Per. 


; Shrub. 
. 93. Nemorensis.. Germany and Austria. Peren. 
94. Ovatus. Between the Rhine and Reuse. Per. 
95. Saracenicus. Engl. Switz. Germ. Fran. Per. 
. 96. Coriaceus: In the East. Peren. 
97. Doria. Inthe East, Aust. Germ.Montp, Per. 
98. Orientalis, Armenia. Peren. 
99. Barreliert. Pyrenees. Peren. 
100. Doronicum. 
lier, Switzerland, Austria, and Italy. Peren. 
101. Arenarius. ~ 104. Oporinus. : Per. 
102. Lanceus. Shr. 105, Longifolius. Shr. 
103. Glastifolius. 106. Undulatus. 
107. Byzantinus. Byzantium. Bien. 
~ 108.Heterophyllus. Shr. 110. Marginatus. 
109, Halimifolius. Shr. 111. Maritimus. 


112. Lanatus. 

113. Mollis. Galatia. Peren. ; 

114, Quercifolius, 118.. Angulatus. Shr. 
115. Ilicifolius. Shr. 119, Cordifolius. 

1)6. Crispus. . 120. Repandus. 

117. Crenatus.. 121. Rigidus. Shrub. 


122. Solidaginoides. Shrub. 
» * 128. Quadridentatus, V. Diem. Isl. Per. ( Lab.) 
* 124. Exsquameus. Portugal. (Brotero.) 

* 125. Chrysanthemifolius. Sicily. Per, ( Enc. Bot.) 
* 126. Artimisiefolius. France and Italy. ( Thuill.) 
"127, Lobatus. Carolina, . (Mich.) 


« *128. Ambavilla. Bourbon. ; 
* 129. Hubertia. Bourbon. Bory} de’ St Vin- 

- *180. Pinifolius. Bourbon. t cent, Kayage, &c. 
* 131. Peruvianus. Peru. (Herd. of Juss.) 

. * 139. Persicafolius. - neess (Decand. Syn.) 
* 133. Croaticus. Croatia. (Pl. Hung.) 


* 134. Cespitosus. Portugal. ( Brotero.) 
* 135. Lactescens. Portugal. (Brotere 
* 136. Baldensis. Tunis. (Enc. Bot.’ 
* 137. Tomentosus. N. America. (Mich. ii. 119.) 
Sp. 1—4, 6—9, 11—15, 46—52, 56—58, 66— 
; 69, 84—90, 101—122 from the Cape.. Sp. 22 
—25, 43, 44 from Egypt. 

- $1483. Tusstraco. Recept. nudum. Papp. simp. 
Cal. squamz equales, discum zquantes, submem- 
branacee. Cor. feminez ligulate seu edentule. 

1. Anandria. Siberia. _ Peren. 
-. 2. Lyrata. Siberia. Peren, 
_ 3. Dentata. Warm parts of America. 
_ 4. Integrifolia,. Carolina. Peren. 
, 5. Allncans, Jamaica. Ann. 
6. Pumila, Jamaica. Ann. 
7. Nutans. Grassy parts of Jamaica. . Ann. 
8. Trifurcata. ’s Land. Peren. 
9. Alpina. Siles. Bohem, Aust. and Switz. Per. 
10. Discolor. Salzburg, Austria, Carniola. Per. 
11. Sylvestris. Alps of Styria, Carinthia, Car- 
niola, and,Croatia. Peren. 
_ 12. Farfara, Eng). and other pts.of Eur. Per. 
13. Japonica. . Japan. Peren. 


15. Fragrans. » Italy about Naj 
16. Levigata. ; 


s.. Peren, 
Bohemia and Siberia. Peren. 


‘ 
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$ 1485. Asrer. Recepl.. nudum. 


Pyrenees, mountains af Montpel- 


14, Frigida. Lapl. Norway, and Siberia. Per. 
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17. Alba. Mountains of Europe. Peren. Class XIX. 
18. Nivea. — Austria, Switz. and France. Peren. Syngenesta. 
19. Petasites.. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per, "vr" 
20. Spuria: Germany. Peren. 
21. Paimata., North America, Peren. 
Persoon ranks Sp.$—7 untler the subgenus Crtap- 
rauta, He thinks that they ought either to 
be removed to Perpictum, or should form a 
new genus. 
Papp. simplex. 
Cor, radii plures 10. Cal, imbricati, squame in- 


feriores patule. 
2. Reflecus, Shrub. 


1. Tazifolius. Shr. 
$. Crinitus. Shrub. 
4. Tomentosus. New Holland. Shrub. 


5. Sericeus. Shrub. 6. Hirtus. Shrub. 
7. Cymbalaria. Shrub. 

8. Carolinianus. Carolina. Shrub. 

9. Heterophyllus. Shr. 12. Angustifolius. Shr. 


10. Macrorhizus. Shr. 13. Obtusatus. Shrub, - 
il, Fillosus. Shrub, 14, Fruticulosus. Shr. 
15, Alpinus. Aust. Switz. Pyren. Montpel. Per. 
16. Pulchellus. Armenia. Peren. 

17. Holosericeus. New Zealand, 
18. Coriaceus. New Zealand. 
19. Caucasicus. Mount Caucasus. Peren. 

20. Biflorus. Canada. Peren. 

21. Fenellus. Ann. Bien. 23. Nemoralis. Per. 
22. Strizosus. 24. Hyssopifolius. Per. 
25. Punctatus. Wakes in Hungary. Peren. 

26. Acris. Pyrenees, alsoin Hungary. Peren. 
27. Canus. Inthe Bannat, Peren. 

28. Solidaginoides. P. 37. Ciliatus.. Peren. . 
29. Linifolius. Per. 88. Coridifolius. Per. 
30. Linariifolius. Per. 39. Squarrosus. Per. 


Peren, 
Perer. 


31. Pilosus. Peren. 40. Concolor. Peren. 
32. Feliolosus. Peren. 41. Vernus. 
33. Tenuifolius. Per. 42. Elon, Cape. 


34. Dumosus. Peren. 43. .Umbellatus. Per. 
85. Evricoides. Perem 44. Salicifolius. Per. 
36. Multifiorus. Per. 45. Aistivus,. Peren. 
46. Pannonicus. Bogs of Hungary. . Peren. 
47. Amellus. Europe. Peren. ~ 

48. Rigidus. Peren. 54. Patens. . Peren. 
49. Nove Angliw. Per. 55. Undulatus. — Per. 
50. Spurius. Peren. 56. Sagittifolius: Per. 
51. Paludosus. Peren. 57. Paniculatus. Per. 
52. Grandiflorus. Per. 58. Cordifolius. Per. 
53. Phlogtfolius. Per. 59, Corymbosus, Per. 
60. Macrophyllus. Peren. 

61. Chinensis. China, Japan, and E. Indies. dun. 
62. Rotundifolius.. Cape of Good Hope. 

63. Humilis.. Pennsylvania. Peren. 

64. Cornifolius. Pennsylvania. ~Peren. 

65. Tripolium. England, &c. and Siberia. Bien. 
66. Salignus. Germany and Hungary, Perer. 
67. Puniceus. North America. Peren, 

68. Tataricus, Siberia. Peren. 

69. Annuus. Canada, Denmark, Germany. Ann 
70. Dentatus, Cape. 71. Serratus. \Cape. 
72. Indicus. .China and the E. Indies. Amn. 
73. Sibiricus, Sib. Per. 80. Levis. Per. 

14. Elegans. Per. 81. Mutabilis: Per. 
75. Hispidus.Japan. Per. 82. Versicolor, Per. 
76. Scaber. Japan. 83. igatus, Per. 
77. Conyzoides. Per. » 84, Prenanthoides. P. 
78. Divaricatus, Per, 85. Amplewicaulis: Per. 
79. Radula. Per. 86. Vimineus. Per. 


. 04 


Olass XTX. 97. Tradescanti. Per. 94. Junceus. Per. 
Syngenesia- 98, Recurvatus. Per. 95. Lanceolatus. Per. 
en aed 89. Floribundus. Per. 96. Dracunculoides. Py 
90. Novi Belgit. Per. 97. Fragilis. Per. 
91. Spectabilis. Per. 98. Miser. 
92: Serotinus. Per. ek Divergens. Per. 
93. Tardiflorus. Per. 100, Diffusus. Per. 
101. Pendulus. Per. 
102. Aurantius. VeraCruz. Ann. 
103. Pinnatus. New Spain. Peren. 


Phlogopappus. Shr. *110, Glandulosus. 
Stellulatus. Shr. *111. Aculeatus. 
Myrsinoides. Shr. * 112. Lepidophyllus. 
Viscosus. Shr. .* 113. Filifolius. 
Argophyllus. Shr. * 114, Miécrophyllus. Shr. 
Ramulosus. 

Uniflorus. Near L.Mistassins.) See Mich. 

Sureulosus.. Woods of Carol. ¢ Fl. Am. ii. 

Subulatus. Pennsylv. Carolina. } p. 110, &c. 

Rubricaulis. North America. 

* 119. Thyrsifolius. Virginia? ( Hoffinan.) 

* 120. Longifolius. North America. 

Sp. 1—14, 21, 22, from the Cape. Sp. 28—45, 
48—60, 77—101, from North America. Sp. 
104—112, from N. Holl. (See Ladillard.) Sp. 
113,.114, see Vent. Malm. 

1501. Borsera. Recepl. nudum. Sap. pilosus. 
Cal. dupl. ext. polyphyil. int. octophy 

1. Chrysanthemoides. Carol. Florida, Mex. An. 

1487. Murista. Recept. nudum. Papp. plumosus. 

Cal. cylindricus imbric. Cor. disci 3-fide. 
1. Clematis. Peru and N. Cascades Shr. Per. 
2. Peduncularis. Peru. Shrub 
3. Victefolia. Peru. . Shrub. 
4. Iicifolia, Chili. Shrub. 

5: Runcinata. South America. 
6. Sinuata. Chili. Shrub. 
7. Subspinosa. Pern. | Shrub. 
8. Sagittata. Chili. Shrub, 
9. Decurrens. Do. Shr. 10, Inflexa. Do. Shr. 
11. Linearifolia. Chili. Shrub. 

* 12. Grandiflora. Mt. of Quindiu South America. 

(Humboldt. Plant. Equinoct.) 

1498. Beturum. Recept. nudum, Sem, conica coro- 
na paleacea 8-phylla, pappoque ristata, Cal. folio- 
lis equalibus. 

1, Bellidioides. Italy, near Rome. Ann. 
2. Minutum. Beside springs in the East. Ann. 

1520. Actinea, or Actinrita, Recept. nudum. 
Papp. polrphyll. paleaceus,-paleis aristatis. Cal. 
poly zqualis. 

eterophylla. Buenos Ayres. Shrub. 

1502. Taceris. Fa nudum. Papp. aristis 5, 
erectis. Cal..simp. 1-phyll. 5-dentatus, tubulo- 
sus. Flosculi radii 5, persistentes. 

1. Lucida. Mexico. Peren. 

2. Patula. Do. Ann. 3. Erecta, Do. Ann. 
4. Elongata. Warm parts.of America. Ann. 
5. Minuta. Chili. Ann. 

6. Caracasana. Caraccas, Ann. 

7. Tenuifolia, Perv. Ann. 

8. Micrantha. New Spain. Ann. 

* 9. Bonariensis, Buenos Ayres. (Commers.) 

1496. Heveniom. Recept. nudum : » Radii palea- 
cecum. Papp. 5-aristatus. Cal, 1-phyll. multipart. 
Cor. radii*semitrifide. 

1, Autumnale, North America. 
3, Pubescens. North America. 


* 104. 
* 105. 
* 106. 
*107. 
* 108. 
* 109. 
* TNS. 
*116. 
WIZ. 
*118. 


Shrub. 


Peren, 
Peren. 
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8. Quadridentatum. » Lousiana.  Peren, «dan, Mg 
1505. Woe Recept. nudum. Papp. 8 seu 5.arista-§ 
tus. Cal, S-phyll Cor, radii Bee ay 
1, Humifusa. , Larsdl eB Saale: touie ci 

2, Prostrata. ¥ mo 
3. -Ciliaris. Hiss aie ee Ae inifolia. J ‘am. An. 


Hispaniola, Ann, 
1504. ScuRtaeaas cent. padun, Pe pees 
5-phyll. Cal. 5.phyll. Be os ae 
1, Abrotanoides. a Ann, 
1508. ‘ietgeevnere Recept. nudum. ee 
riora compressa margine membranacea, 
biaristata. Cal. dup. ext. riih agente ie 
1. Pinnatum. N. Spain. Ann, 2. eam 
1513. Bortowta, | Recept. favosum hemispheeri icum. 
Papp. dentato-aristatus subbicomis.. Cor. radii plu- 
rime, Cal. imbric. 
1. Asteroides. Virginia and Pennayivanias Per. 
2. Glastifolia, Virginia and Pennsylvania. Per. 
1506. Leysera. Recept. subpaleaceum, Papp. pa- 
leaceus ; disci etiam plumosus. _ Cal. scariosus. 


ke Ciliata. Shrub. . ; 6. Squarrosa. Shr. 
2. Gnaphalodes. Shr. 7. Pilosella. Wy 
3. Callicornia. Shr. 8. Ovata. J ali 

4. Incana. Shrub. 9.) Picta, 

5. Arctotoides. Shr. 10. Polifolia. ‘Shrat 


All from the Cape of Good Hope. ; 
1527. SIRGESBECKIA. Recept. paleaceum. | . 0. 
Cal. exter. 5-phyll. proprius, pelea : ae 
midiatus. 
1. Orientalis. E. Indies,, ‘hinds: Mexico. am, 
2. Iberica. Iberia.» Ann, 
. 3. Flosculosa. Peru. Ann. y eh, 
% 4. Laciniata.,. Carolina. (Ene. Bot.) 
1526. Ecuipra. Recept. paleaceum, Papp. oO. or. 
disci 4-fide. ° 
1. Erecia. Virgin. Surin, Egypt, Asia Min, Hy: 
2. Punctata.. St Domingo and’Martinique, An. 
8. Latifolia, East Indies... dam. 5 * 
4, Prostrata. Do. Ann. 5, Undulata, Do..Ann. 
6. Procumbens. Carolina. ; . ue 
7. Brach . Carolina. 
1517. AntHeEmts., Recept. paleaceum, Papp. 0. 
: seu margo membranaceus. Cal. hemispheericus, sub- 
equalis. Flosculi radii plures wam. 5, . 
1. Cota. \ Fields in Italy. . : 
2. Altissima. Fields of Iealy, a eg ‘Ann, 
3. a a Farorane eer erae Shr. 
4. Maritima. En ontpel. and Italy. Peren. 
5. Clavata. Fields of Barbary. We ) 
6. Tomentosa. Coasts of Greece and Asia Min. 
7. Pubescens. Spain and S, of France, | Peren. 
8. Australis. Sea coasts S, of France. 
9. Miata. Italy and, France. ames e ' 
10, Coronopifolia.. Spain. . 
11. Alpina. Mts, of Tyrol, ‘Austria, &es, Pers | 
12. Carpatica. Carpathian mountains, Peren. 
13. Cor . Mountains of Belaai?. Peren. 
14. Chia. Chio, Ann. 
15. Nobilis. Engl. and S. of Europe. ‘Peren. 
16. Arvensis, Engl. and N. Amer, Bien, Ann, 
17. Austriaca. Austria,-Styria, S. of \Ehhingnr yi) 
and Italy, Ann... 
18. Cotula. Engl. and other pts. of Eur “Mein 
19. Fuscata. Fields of Po Ann. 
20. Peregrina. Piedmont. 
21. Nicwensis. Near Nice. 
22. Pedunculata. Fields of pas 


oh 
. 
? 


¥ 


« 


i f 


ua. Italy and the Pyrenees. Peren. 


oN Pontus. Peren. 


oh Pe 
_.... Germanys Bohemia, and Montpellier. Per. 
96. Artemisiafolia. China. Shrub. 


b te) ntalis. South America. 
. Buphthalmoides.. Perv. Ann. 


29. Garcini, Persia. Shrub, 
30. oe os Spain and Port 
Bl. ala, Cape of Good 
$2. Trilobata. -Mexico. 
83. Monantha. "Tauria. 
$4,°Globosa, Mexico. Peren. 
$5. Marschalliana. Mount Caucasus. Peren. 
$6. Valentina, §. of France and Spain. Ann. 
37. Discdidea. Italy and Greece. “Peren. 
38. Tinctoria. England, Germany, Sweden, Per, 
39. Arabica, Fields of Barbary. Ana. 
. * 40, Saxatilis. Auvergne. (Decand. “al 
*41. Frutieulosa. Beyond the Caspian. (Bieberst.) 
_. *42. Hispanica, ain? (Zuccagni.) 
$1519. Acmptea, - paleaceum.. Papp. 0. 
Cal, ovatus imbric.  Floseuli radii circiter 4. 
1. Li a. Mts, in the E. of Hungary. Per. 
2. Herbarota. Mts. of Fran. and Piedm. Per. 
3. Plarmica, Engl, Asia, and America. Per. 
4, Cristata, Italy. Peren. 
5. Ageratum. France, Spain, and Italy. Per. 
6. ina. Switz. Savoy, and Siberia, Per. 
- shone ‘folie, tn th f Reagag, 
8. Coronopifolia.. In the East. Peren, 
9. Clavenne. Switzerland, Salzburg, Carin- 
thia, Austria; and Carniola. Peren. 
10. ye Siberia. “aaa 11. Pilosa. Per, 
_, 12. Impatiens. Siberia. Peren. 
13. Pectinata, Wungary. Peren. 
14, apes. Peren. 
15. Teretifolia. Galatia. Peren, 
ma ies ‘ac hace Peren. ‘ 
5 . ‘enuifolia, ; e East. Shru . 
18, Santalina, Do. Per. 19. Anthemoides. Per. 
20. Atrata. Switz. Italy, and Austria. Peren, 
21. Moschata. Switz. Carinthia, and Italy. Per. 
22. Nana. Switz. Italy, and France. Peren. 
23. Cretica. Candia. Peren. 
24. jaca. Egypt,the East, Astracan. Per. 
25. Auriculata. Inthe East. Peren. 
26. Me ylla, Switz. Italy, and France. Per. 
27. Pauciflora. 'The East and Spain. Peren. 
28. Aurea. Inthe East. Peren. | 
29. Eupatorium. Near the Caspian. Per. Shr. 
80. Compacta, Shrub. 
31. Pubescens. The East. Peren. 
32. Crithmifolia. Mountains of Hungary. Per. 
$3. Tanacetifolia, Switzerland, Salzburg, Italy, 


al, 


ope. 
coat FE 


Shrub. 


and Dauphiny. Peren. 
34. Distans. Bannat, Italy, and France. Per. 
35. Mi South of Europe. Peren. 
36. Mi . Engl. Asia, N. Amer. Per. 


37. Micrantha. Cappadocia. Peren. 

38. Tomentosa, Vallais, France, Italy, Spain, 
and Tartary. Peren. 

89. Ochroleucra, Peren. 

40. Microphylla. Spain. Peren. 

41. Ligustica. Hills of Italy. Peren. . 

42, Nobilis, Switzerland, Germany, Bohemia, 
Hungary, and Tartary. Peren. 
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43. Odorata. Carinthia, France, Switz. Peren, Clues XIX. 

7 44. Setacea, Saxony, Switz. and Hung. Per. Sy>genests: 
25. Pyrethrum. Arabia, Syria, Candia, Italy, : yd 


* 803 


45, Abrotanifolia.. In the East. Peren. 
* 46. Leucanthema. Caucasus? _( Persoon.) 
*48, Asplenifolia. N. America. ay ne 


1493, bate os ir Recept.paleaceum. Papp. 

0. Cal. 1-phyll. 4-gon.-4-part. et 
1, Helianthoides. Virginia and Carolind. Per. 
1494, Ximenusta. Recept. paleaceum. Papp. 0. 
Sem. radii nuda emarginata, disci: margine alata. 
Cal, polyphyll, subequalis, 
1. Enceliotdes. Mexico. 


Peren, 


- 1528, Pumrusa. Recept, paleaceum. Sem. hispida. 


_ Papp. 0. Cal. imbric. Floseuli radii 1-3. 
1. Americana. North America. Peren. 

1499. Grorcina, or Danuta.” Recept. paleaceum, 
Papp. 0. Cal. dupl. ext. polyphyill. int. 1-phyll. 
8-part. ; 

1. Purpurea. Mexico. 
ween Do. Per. nal 

1508. Retuania. Recept. paleaceum. . mem- 
branaceus cylindraceus brevis. Cal. imbric. scar- 
riosus. Cor. radii plurime. 

1. Squarrosa.. Shr. 11s Paleacca. Shr. 
2. Genistifolia, Shr. 12. Santolinoides. Shr. 


Peren. 
3. Coceinea. Do. Per. 


3. Microphylla.. Shr. 13. Tomentosa. . Shr. 
4. Passerinoides. Shr, 14.Refleca. Shr. 
5. Viscosa. Shr. 15. Pungens.. Shr. 
6. Laxa. Ann. 16, Decussata. Shr. 
7. Pedunculata, — 17. Trinervis, 

~ 8. Lateriflora. 18. Quinguenervis. 
9. Cuneata. Shr. 19. Pinnaia. 

10. Virgata. Shr. 


All from the Cape of Good Hope. 

1531. Pascarra. Recept. paleaceum. Sem. drapa- 

cea. Papp. margo dentatus. Cal: imbric. 
1. Glauca. Chili. Peren, 

1532. Bupuruatmum, Reeept. paleaceum. . Pepp. 
margo obsoletus. Sem. latera, presertim radii 
marginata. ~ * 

1. Frutescens. Jamaica and Virginia. Shrub. 

2. Arborescens.. Bahama Islands, Shrub. 

3. Lineare. Peru. Shrub, 

4, Sericeum. Teneriffe. Shrub. 

5. Flosculosum. Asia Minor. Shrub. 

6. Odorum. Kingdom of Morocco. Shrub. 

7. Spinosum. Narbonne, Spain, Italy, and the 
East. Ann. Bien. 

8. Graveolens., Egypt. Per. 

9. Pratense. Egypt. Ann. 


10. ioe. Portug. Marseilles, Candia. Anz, 
11. Maritimum. Shores of the Mediterranean. Per. 


12, Durum. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
13. Repens, Dominica. Peren. 
14. Salicifolium. Aust. Switz. and France. Per. 
15. Grandiflorum. Aust. Italy,Montpellier. Per. 
16. Speciosissimum. Germany. Peren. 
17. Cordifolium, Bannat,Croatia,Cappadocia. Per. 
18. Unifiorum. Norfolk Island. 
19. Helianthoides, North America. Peren. 
20. Ramosum. Arabia Felix. 
* 21. Bonariense. Buenos Ayres. (Commers.) 
* 22. Oleraceum. China, Cochinch. Per. (Lour.) 
* 23. Scabrum. Mexico. ( Cavanilles.) 
1490. Ruanrenitm. | Recept. paleaceum. Papp. 
setis 4 seu 6 apice crassiusculis plumosis compo- 
2e@ 


Syngenesia. 
Nem ed) 
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situs. Cal. cylindricus imbric. Sem, radii nuda 
pappoque destituta. 
1. Suaveolens. Coasts of Tunis. Shrub. e 

1518, Sanviratia. Recept.-paleaceum. Sem, radii 
$-aristata, marginis nuda verrucosa, centri alata. 
Cal. imbric. planus. : 

1. Procumbens. Mexico. Ann. 
2. Helianthoides. Peru. 

1523. Ametuus. Recept. paleaceum. Papp. simpl. 
Cal. imbric. Corollule radii indivisa. 

1. Lychnitis, Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
2. Diffusus. Straits of Magellan. Shrub. 

_» 8. Annuus. Ann. : 
‘1521. Tripax. Recept. paleaceum. Papp. multira- 
diatussimpl. Cal.imbric.cylind. Cor. radii 3-part. 

1. Procumbens. Vera Cruz. 

1507. Rosrnia. sect paleaceum. Papp. cap- 
pillari-paleaceus. Cal. imbric. scariosus. 

1. Glandulosa, Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 

1529. Verzesina. ecept. paleaceum. Papp. aris- 
tatus. Cal. 2-plici ordine. Plosculi radii circiter 5, 

. Alata. Curagoa and Surinam, Peren: 

. Chinensis. China, Shrub. 

. Virginica, Virginia. 

. Virgata. Mexico. Peren. 

. Mutica. East Indies. Ann. 

. Boswallia. Do. Ann. 7. Giganiea. Do. Shr. 

. Pinnatifida. Mexico. Peren. 

. Stegesbeckia. Virginia and Carolina. Per. 

. Serrata. Mexico. Peren.. 

11. Ceanothifolia. Mexico at Acapulco. 
12, Bifora. E. Ind. 13. Calendulacea. Ceylon, 
14, Nodiflora. Caribbee Islands. Ann. 
15. Dichotoma, East Indies. Ann. 
16. Fruticosa. South America. Shrub. 
“17. Atriplicifolia. Shrub. 
*18. Brasiliana. (Vandelli.) 

1500. SCHLECHTENDALTA, or ADENOPHYLLUM. Re- 
cept. paleaceum. Papp. aristis 5 erectis. Cal. 
dupl. ext. polyphyll. setosus; int. polyphyll. 2- 
qualis. Flores disci 6-vel 8-fidi. 

1. Glandulosa. Mexico. Peren. 
1530. Gatinsocea. Recept. paleaceum. Papp. po- 
lyphyll. paleaceus. Cal, imbric. 
1. Parviflora. Peru. Ann. 
2. Trilobata. New Spain. Ann. 
* 3? Quadriradiata. Peru. - (Fl. Per. Syst.) 

1509. Zinnia. Recept. paleaceum. Papp. aristis 2, 
erectis. » Cal. brale-cylbelttcgas imbric. Flosculi 
radii 5, persistentes, integri. 

1. Pauciflora: Peru. Ann. 

2. Multeflora. Louisiana. Ann. 

3. Verticillata. Mexico. Ann. 

4. Elegans. Do. Ann, 5. Tenuiflora. Do. An. 

1522. Baupisia. Recept. paleacum. Papp- sessilis 
plumosus. Cal: simpl. 8-phyll. Cor. rani 3-part. 

1. Elengata. Mexico. Ann. - 
*2. Canescens. St Martha. ( Richard.) 
524, Srarkea,  Fecept. hirsutum. Papp. sessilis 
pilosus. Cal. imbric. 
1. Umbellata, Cold mts..of Jamaica. Peren. 
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FrusTranea, 


1545. Gonterta. Recept. nudum, Papp. lanatus. 
Cor. radii ligulate., Cal. 1-phyll. squamis. imbri- 
@atis tectus. 


1. Personata. Ann, 2. Diffusa. 


- 5, Pectinata. Shrub. “ 
1548. Centaurea. Recept. setosum. . simpl, 
. Cor. radii infundib. ead irre aPP. me 


~ 6. Cernua, Shrub, 


3. Tnteorifolia. Shr. ( 
te 7. Ciliata, Shrub. $ 


4. Rigens, Shrub. 


1. Crupina. Switzerland, ‘Tuscany, France, 
the et: and north of Africa. Ann. — ‘ 

2. Crupinoides. Deserts of Barbary, Ann. 
3. Arenaria, At the Wolga... Ann, 

4. Glauca. Caucasus. — , 

5. Moschata. Greece. Ann. 

6. Suaveolens. Inthe East. Ann. — 

7. Verbascifolia. Arabia Felix. Shrub: 

8. Erucifolia. Peren. am Ty 
9. Lippit. Egypt and Barbary, Ann. 

10. ‘Africa, ills about Algiers. Peren: . 
11. Alpina. Mount Baldo. Peren, - 

12. Centaurium. Alps. Peren. 

13. Ruthenica. Siberia. Peren. 
14. Nana. Near Tlemsen. Peren. 

15. Phrygia, Switz. Aust. Finland, Germ. Per. 
16. Salict? ia. Mount Caucasus. Peren. 

17. Austriaca, Austria and Hungary. Peren. 
18. Pectinata. S. of France and Hungary. Per. 
19. Capillata. Siberiaand Spain, = 
20. Involucrata, Mount Atlas. . oO 
21. Uniflora. South of Europe. Peren. 
22. Flosculosa, Italy. Perenw 
23. Pri . At the Wolga Peren. 
24, Linifolia. Spain and Italy. Peren. 


25. Hyssopifolia. Spain. Shrub. 
26. oni Ser Tberia and Armenia. Ann 
27. Nigra. England, Switzerland, Austria, Ger- 
many, and Montpellier. Bien 
28. Nigrescens. Hungary and Austria, Per. 
29. Triumfetti. Mount Cenis. Shrub 
30. Cheiranthifolia, Armenia. Per. —_ 
31. Ochloreuca. Mount Caucasus and Iberia. Per. 
32. pie ge tas . * pi. 
33, Axillaris, or . Austria, Hu 
Switzerland, and south of France. Pa 
$4. Montana. Switz. Aust. and Germ. Per. 
35. Cyanus. Engl. and other pts, of Eur. Ann. 
36.Virgata, Armenia. . — a 
37. Ovina. Mount Caucasus. 
38. Paniculata. Europe and Siberia. 
39. Spinosa. Candia. Shrub, 
40, Ragusina. Candia. Per. 
41, Cineraria. Italy. Per.. "tga @ 
42. Cinerea. Italy. Per. 
43. Dealbata. Iberia. Per. 
44, Argentea, Candia. Per. 
45. Sempervirens. Portugal. Per. 
46. Coriacea. Hungary. Per. ce 
47. Scabiosa. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
48. Tatarica. Tartary. Per, 49. Stoebe. Austria: 
50. Pulcherrima, The East. Per;  -— 
51. Balsamita. Armenia. ve ts 
52..Macrocephala. Iberia.- "r: 
53, Alropurpurea. Bannat.. Per, ‘ 
54. Orientalis, Siberia, Per. as 
55. Sibirica. Siberia. Per, ike a 
56. Sessilis. Armenia. Per, °°” 
57. Elongata, Barbary. Per. » ; i 
58. Alata, Tartary. Per. 59. Trinerviz. Siberia. 
60. Behen. Asia Minor, Mount Lebanon. Per. 
G1. Repens. The East. Per. 7 
62. Picris, At the Caspian Sea. : 7 
Z 


‘ 


. 


63. Jacet; North of Europe. Peren. 

64. Amara, Italy and Montpellier. Peren. 
65. Alba. Spain and Switzerland. Peren. 

66. . Switzer. Spain, Austria. Bien. 
67. Nitens. Mount Caucasus. Ann. 


” 68. Tagana. Portugal. Peren. 


69, Rhapontica. Switz. Verona, France, Per. 
70. Babylonica. Inthe East. Peren. 

71. Glastifolia. In the East, Siberia. Peren. 
72. Conifera. Montpellier, Peren. 

73, Sonchtfolia, Coasts of the Mediterranean. Per. 
74. Seridis, or Auriculata. Spain. Peren. 

75. Romana. Italy. Peren. 

76. Feroz. Barbary near Mascar.’ Peren. 

77. Solstitialis. Engl. France, Italy, Germ. An. 
78. Melitensis. Malta and Montpellier. Ann. 
79. Adami. Iberia. An. 80. Sicula. Sicily. An. 
81. Spherocephala, Mauritania, Spain, Italy. Per. 
82. Isnardi, Engl. and south of Europe? Per. 
83. Polyacantha, Pertugal. Ann. 

84. Straminea, Egypt. Ann. 


' 85. Pullata. Spain, south of Freee; north of 


Africa, and the East. dun. 

86. Napifolia. Candia and Barbary. Anz. 

87. Heterophylla. Spain. Ann. ¢ 

88. Aspera. “Montpel Tuscany, Portugal. Anu. 
89. Benedicta, Chio, Lemnos, Spain. Anti. 
90. i. Italy and Barbary. Ann. 

91. Eriophora. Portugal. Ann. 

92. Egypliaca. Egypt. Ann. 

93. i . England, Switzerland, &c. Ann, 
94, Calcitrapoides. Montpellier and Palestine. 
95. Nicwensis. At Nice, Bien. 

96. Fuscata. Barbary near Mascar, 

97. Hybrida. at Turin. Bien, 

98. Squarrosa. In the East. 

99. Parviflera, In the East and Barbary. 
100. Ceerulescens. Spain. _101. Jacobefolia. 


_ 102. Reflexa. Iberia and Armenia. 


103. Ornata. Spain. : 

104. Eryngioides. Inthe East. Peren, 

105. Centauroides. Italy, Spain, Montpellier, and 
the East. Peren, 

106. Collina. Italy, Spain, Montpellier, and Car- 
niola. Peren. 4 


| 107. R is. Italy. Peren. 


- Pu hawk Ot gee. Sordida. Per. 
110. Acaulis. Barbary. Peren. 
111. Verutum. Inthe East. Ann. 
112. Salmantica, Europe and Barbary. Ann. 
113. Aurea. South of Europe. Peren. 
414. Cichoracea. Mountains of Italy. 
115. Muricata. Spain. Ann. 
116. Peregrina. South of Europe. Bien. 
te ae At Uys . 
. Crocodylium. ria. Ann. 
119. Pumila.. Egypt. Peren. 
120. Tingitana. Barbary. Peren. 
121. Galactites. Europe and Barbary. Ann. 


* 122. Pusilla. Egypt. Ann. (Thuill.) ' 
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"132. Bracteata. Italy. (ent). Class XIK- 
* 133, Prolifera. Egypt. Ann. (Willd. Fl. Ber.) Syugencsiae 
* 134, Lyrata. Monte Video. (Commers.) Se 
* 135. Myacantha, Near Paris. (Decand.) 
* 136. Diffusa. Inthe East. (Lamarck.) 
* j oes . 
* ; ry Pubitonn : i Persoon, Synopsis, ii. p. 487. 
1547. Zorcra. Hecept. setosum. Papp. setaceus. 
Cor, radii ligulate. Cal. imbric. 
1, Leptaurea, Inthe East. Ann. - 
1544, Mussiyta. Recept. villosum. Papp. pilosus. 
Cor, radii ligulate. Cal. 1-phyll. cylindraceus dent. 
1, Linearis.. Cape. Ann. 4. Tockas! Cape. Ann. 
2. Uniflora. Cape, Ann. 5. Othonna. Cape. Per, 
8. Speciosa, Cape. Per. 6. Pinnata. Cape. Ann. 
1543. Dinenra. Recept. setosum. Papp. paleaceus 
polyphyil. Cal. dup. ext. subtriphyll. int. poly- 


hyll. 
1 Cored: ‘Cape. Shr. 2. Spinosa. Cape. Shr. 
1536. Ruppeckia. Recepi. paleaceum, conicum. 
Papp. margine 4-dent. Cat. 2-plici ordine squa- 
marum. 


1. Laciniata. Per. 6. Spathulata. 

2. Digitata. Per. 7. Amplexifolia. An. 
8. Triloba. Bien. 8. Purpurea. Peren. 
4. Hirta. Bien. 9. Angustifolia. Per. 


- 5. Fulgida. Peren. *10. Pinnata. ( Mich.) 
* 11. Aspera.. North America. Per, (Cavan.) 
* 12. Nudicaulis. Monte Video. (Herb, of Juss.) 
Sp. 1—10 from North America. 

1540. Lapeirousia. Recept. nudum papilloso-sca- 
brum. Papp, 0, nisi margo tenuis. Corolle dis- 
coidex, 

1, Calycina. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 

1546. Berckurya. Recept. paleaceum. Sem. pi- 
losa. Papp. paleaceus. Cal, imbric. Corolle ra- 
dii hermaphrodite, staminibus castratis. 

1. Jncana. Peren, 12. Squarrosa. Shrub. 
2. Obovata, Shrub. 13. Setosa. Shrub. 

3. Lanceolata. Shr. 14. Ciliaris. Shrub. 

4. Cuneata. Shrub. 15. Hispida. Shrub. 

5. Spinosissima, Per. 16. Uniflora. Shrub. 

6. Palmata. Shrub. 17. Carthamoides. 

7. Grandiflora. Shr. 18. Carlinoides. Per. 

. Sulcata. Shrub. 19. Cynaroides. Shr. 

9. Bisculea, Shrub. 20. Pungens. Shrub. 
10. Pectinata. Shrub. 21. Cructata. Shrub. 
11. Patula. Shrub, 22. Decurrens. Shrub. 

All from the Cape of Good Hope. 

1535. Tiruonia. Recept. paleaceum convexum. 
Papp. paleaceus 5-phyll, Cal. polyphyll. cylindri. 
cus. Cor. radii 3-dentatz. 

1, Zagetiflera. Vera Cruz. Ann. 

1534. Gatarpia. Recept. spricscous hemispherium. 
Papp. paleaceus polyphyll. Cal. imbric. polyphyl. 
planus. Cor, radii 3-partite. 

1. Bicolor, From Carolina to Florida. Ann. 

2. Fimbriata, From Carolina to Florida, 

1538. Consopsis. fee paleaceum. Sem, com- 
pressa emarginata. Papp. bicornis. Cal. dup. 


a 


"123. Rivularis. Portu (Brotero.) 


* 124, Procumbens. Piedmont. (Balbis.) 

* 125. Pratensis, Europe. ' 

* 126. Decipiens. Europe. Per. 

*127. Maculosa, France. Lam. Enc. i. 669. 
* 128. Intybacea, France. 

* 129. Atrotanjfolia. , Spain. 

* 130.Arachnoidea, Italy. (Viviani, Fl. Ital. Fr.) 
* 131, Decumbens. France. (Dubois, F/.d’ Orleans.) 


uterque polyphyll. 

"Rerelefoka. Mexico. Peren. 
. Verticillata. Virginia.’ Peren. 
3. Tenuifolia. Carolina. Peren. 
4, eh gen West dn 
5. Trichosperma, Upper Carolina, 
6. Aristata. _The Illinois, 
7. 
8 


o~ 


. Mitis. Marshes of Carolina. 
. Chrysantha, West Indies, 


Class XIX, 
Syngenesia, 
—— 


- 
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9, Aurea. North America. Peren. 
10. Z'ripteris, Mts. of Virgin. and Carol. Per. 
11. Sentfolia, Hills of Carolina. Peren. 
12, Alia. Island of Santa Cruz. Perea. 
13. Felida, Mexico. Ann. ' 
14, Reptans. W.Ind. 15. Heterophylla. Mexico. 
16. Baccata. Surinam. 
17. Auriculata, Mts. of Virgin. and Carol. Per. 
18. Lanceolata. Carolina. Bien. 
19. Crassifolta.. Carolina. Peren. 
20: Latifolia. Carolina.  Peren. 
21. FA gg tee Carolina and Florida. Peren. 
29, Alata. Mexico. Per. 23. Ovata. Do. Per. 
24. Alternifolia. Virginia and Canada. Peren. 
» ~ 95. Procera. North America. Peren. 
* 96. Leucorhiza. Cochinchina. Per. 
* 927, Biternata. Cochinchina. ~ 
* 28. Gladiata. Carolina. ( Mich.) 
1587. Cosmra. Recept. paleaceum. 


Loureiro. 


Sem. tetrago- 


na. Papp. 2-seu 4-aristatus. Cul. dup. uterque 
i-phyl). 8-part. 
1. Sulphurea. Mexico. Ann. 


2. Bipinnata. Do. Per.’ 3. Parviflora. Do. An. 

1533. He.tanruvus. Recept. paleaccum- planum. 
Papp. 2-phyll. Cal. imbric. subsquarrosus. ' 

1. Annuus.| Peru and Mexico. Ann. 
2. Indicus. Egypt. Ann. 
. Tubeformis. Mexico. Ann: 

. Quingueradiatus. Mexico. Shrub. 

- Dentatus. Do. 6. Multiflorus, Virgin. Per. 

. Tuberosus. Brazil. Peren. 

. Pubescens. North America. Bien. 

. Mollis. North America. Peren. 

. Lrachelifolius. North America. 

- Decapetalus. Canada. ~Peren. 

. Frondosus. “Canada. Peren. 
Canada. Peren. 
North America. Peren. 
Virginia and Canada. Peren. 
Pennsylvania. Peren. 

Mexico. Peren. 

Mexico. Shrub. 


a > 
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Peren. 


. Strumosus. 
. Prostratus. 
. Giganteus. 
. Altissimus. 
. LExcelsus. 
. Linearis. 


19. Angustifolius. From Virginia to Florida. Per. 
20. Divaricatus. North America. Peren. 


21, Atrorubens. Virginiaand Carolina, Bien. 
. Sarmentosus, Cayenne. (Rich. Act. Soc. Par.) 
 Incanus. Peru. (Herb. of Juss.) 

* 24. Cochinchinensis. _ Cochinchiria and China. 

(Loureiro.) 

* 25. Letiflorus. North America. Per. (Lam.) 
1539. Osmrres. Recept. paleaceum. Papp. obso- 

letus. Cor. radii ligulate. Cal. imbric. scariosus, 
~ 1. Beldlidiastrum. 2. Dentata. 

&. Camphorina. 4. Asteriscoides. 

All shrubby, and from the Cape of Good Hope. 
4542. Screrocarpus. Recept. paleaceum. Papp. 
- 0. Cal. dup. uterque 3-phyll. 

1. Africanus. Guinea. Ann. 
E541. Parzasia, or Encetsa. Recept. paleaceum. 
Papp. 0. Sem. verticalia plana marginato-ciliata. 
€al. imbric. : 

1. Halimifolia. Mexico. Shrub. 

2, Grandiflora. “Mexico. Shrub. 


NecrEssArta. 


Recept. nudum. Papp. 0. Cal. 
Radius corolle dimidiatus. ’ 


1560. Mitrerra. 
8 valv. 
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’ 1564. Hippia. 


1, Quingieflora, Panama, Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
Rel baye, Od Tue, aR 
2. Biflora. Campechy. Ann. 

$i Contrayerbe. Pees Anke © 
4. Angustifolia. New Spain. Ann. — 


2. Trifureata, Shre . 


8. Trifida. Shrub. 11. Athanasice 

4, Multifida, 12. Abre : 

5. Ciliata. 13. Digitata, Per. — 

6. Pinnatifida. 14. Retrofracta. Shr. 

7. Munita. Shrub. 15. Coronopifolia. Sh 

8. Pinnata. Perens rin E 
“16. Cheirifolia. Africa. Shrub, . 
17. Crassifolia. Africa. Shrub. : ; 
18. Sulcata, 27. Laterifolia. Shr. 
19. Denticulata. Shr. 28. Imbricata. | 
20. Quinquedentata. Sh. 29. Virginea. Shr. 
21. Heterophylla. Per. 80, Ericoides.’ Shr. 
22. Lingua. “Peren. 31. Linifolia.” Pere 
23. Filicaulis. Per. - $2. Tenuissima. Shr. 
24, Bulbosa. Per. 33, Frutescens. Shr. 


25. Parviflora. Shr. : : 
26. Amplexicaulis. Shr. 35. Cacalivides. Shr. 
All from the Cape of Good Hope. ait 
1565. Pstapia, ept. nudum. -4 
silis. Cal. imbric. ovatus. i 
1. Glutinosa. Mauritius. oe 
Given under the order Surerriua by Persoon. 
1558. Unxia. Recept. nudum planum, Papp. 
Cal. 5-phyll. veilaadhniviahi: balay 
1, Camphorata. Sandy places in Surinam. 
2. Hirsuta. ie coo i ‘ 
cept, nudum. Papp. 0. 
latissimis ert nuda. Cal. hemisphericu 
subimbric. Cor. radii 10, obsolete subtrifide. 
1, Frutescens, Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
2. Minuta. South America. ' rg 
8. Stolonifera, Portugal. Ann. 
4. Integrifolia.~ East Indies. Anne ~ 
Recept. nudum. Papp. 0. 


1562, OsreospEXMUM. 

Cal, polyphyll. Sem. globosa, colorata, ossea. 
1, Spinosum. Shr. 13. Hirsutum. 
2. Spinescens. Shr. 14, Bidens. 
8. Pisiferam. Shr. 15. Ciliatum. Shrub. 
4. ee aaa 16. sare Ag 
5. Ilicifolium. r. 17. Corymbosum. § 
6. Résudum Shrub, 18. Scabrum. . — 
7. Ceruleum. Shrub. 19. Incanum. 
8. Bipinnatum. 20. Triquetrum. S, 


9. Arctotoides. 
10. Perfoliatum. 
11. Niveum. 

12. Herbaceum. 

All from the Cape of Good Hopes 

1559. Cavenpuua. Recept. nudum. Papp. 0. Cal. 
polyphyll. equalis. Sem. disci membranacea. | 

1. Arvensis. Europe. Ann. > SS 

2. Stellata. Barbary. ‘Ann. 

3. Sancta. Palestine. Ann. 

4. Officinalis, Europe. Ante 

5. Suffruticosa. Trunis. Shrub. aA 

6. Incana. Morgeco and Portugal. Aun. 


\ 
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25. Cuneata. Shrub, 


labrata. » Shrub., 
ca. Egypt. 


‘* 6, Egyptia Perscon. 
© 27. Crysanthemifolia. Be (Peres 56.) 
Sp: 7—25 from the Cape of Good Hope. 

1560. Axeroris, Recept. villosum seu paleaceum. 
» Papp. corowa 5-phylla. Cal. imbric. squamis api- 


ce scariosis. 
1. Calendulacea. An. $1. Glabrata. Shrub. 
2. Hypochondriaca. An. $2. Paradoxa. Shrub. 
$. Acaulis, Peren. 33. Paleacea, Shrub. 
~~ 4& Tricolor. Peren. 84. Dentata, Shrub. 
eK ae 97 shy $5. Pilifera. 


4 86. Scariosa. Shrub. 


ectg ila. P Pers 37. Crithmoides. — Shr. 
+s te Plank Per. 88. Anthemoides. Ann. 
 & Arge -Peren. 39. Fentculacea. Ann. 
10. pian Shrub. 40. Serrata. . Peren. 
11. Decumhers. Per. — 41. Tenuifolia,. 
12. Angust = Sa Shr. 42, Leucanthemoides. A. 
_ 13: Flaeci 43. Linearis, 
* 14. Virvata. Ann. 44. Pinnatifida. . 
** 15, Paniculata. Shr. 45. Glandulosa. 
16. Decurrens. Shrub. | 46. Grandis. 
17 Reptans. Peren. 47, Elongata. 


a0: derieiara. Shr. 48. Diffusa. 
nde brenanaa Ann, 


a losa. Ann. 50. Incisa. 
aculatas Shrub. 51. Muricata. 
we 3 Grandifiora. Shr. §2.\Petsolata. 
oF 23... ppc gm 53. Formasa.. 
ae eee ia. : een abr 
~ 86. Hor. Shea Shr. . 56. Trifida. 
197. Revoluta. Ann. 57. Nodosa. ‘Shrub. 
: 98, Cuprea. Shrub, 58. Nudicaulis 


29. Squarrosa. Shr. 
80. Cimeraria. Peren... /60. Sericea. — 
Persoon includes under this genus only Sp. 1—42. 
He thinks that the other six species are not suffi- 
’ ciently distinct. Allfrom the Cape. . 
‘ 1566. Erioceruanus. Recept. subvillosum. Papp. 
ei? < Cal. 10-phyll: is. Radit flosculi 5. 


SO mene Cape. Per. 3. Racemosus. Do. Shr. 
Cape of Good Hope. Peren. ~ 
ilosum. Sem. ‘nuda obtusa. Cak 


te os 
. ra ii 5e 2 
? Ipdus Annua. ‘South 4 anion, 
»¢2Giliata, SNorth America... Ann, 
§. Imbricata. Carolinavand Georgia. Shrub. 
4. Fratescens.’ North Americayand Peru, Shr. 
| -9569. Finsco,or Evax of Persoon. palea- 
~-eeum. Papp.0. Cal. imbric. Fl fem. in- 
“\ ‘ter squamas.-calycis locati, ' 
1. Pygmea. S. of Europe and the East. Ann, 
Persoon ranks under this gra Sp..109 wud 14 of 
2 oe. 
570.. icropus. - Recept. paleaceum, Pa 
Cal, calyculatus.. Radws cor. 0. 4 opp: 
~ @squamis calycinis jnyeluti.. 


» 1). Pluvialis. Ann. 12. Parviflora. 1. Supinus, Portugal, Italy; and the East. Ang, less XIX. 
Hybrida. Ann. 13. Sano 2, Erectus. The fate F France and Spain. Ann, Syngenesia. 
iss . » 14, Nudicaulis, Given under the order Surenrtua, by Persoon. 
15. Tomentosa. 1553. Weveiia, Recept. paleaceum. Papp. 4-seu 
* 10-dent. Cal. simpl. 4-vel 6-phyll. 


1. Frutescens. Anilles, Guadaloupe, Antig. Shr. 
2. Perfoliata. Mexico. Ann. 


~ '* 8.Parvifora, Guadaloupe. Shir.) 
* 4 Calycina. comlaltioes Shr..}, Richard 
* 5. Cruciana. Isl, of Sta, Cruz. Shr. | in Per- 
* 6. Calendulacea. N. Spain. Siir. p soon’s Sy- 
* 7. Serrata. St Domingo, Shrub. | nopsis, v. 
* 8, .Crenata. Guadaloupe. ii. p. 490. 
* 9. Mollis. South America. 


* 10. Africana, Equinoctial Africa, (Beauvois.) 
* 11. Benghalensis.. Bengal. Peren. 

Fy. Rawilis, St Domingo. 

See the new genus ALcINA. 

1549. Acicarrna. ecept. paleaceum, paleis cum 

. seminibus post florescentiam connatis. Papp. 0. 
Sem. nuda. Cor. omnes tubuloss, . Cal: 5-part. 

1. Tribuloides. Buenos Ayres. 
* 9. Lanata. New Spain. (Lagasca.) 

1554. Porymnta. Recept. paleaceum. Papp. 0. Cal. 
dup.ext. 4 seu 5-phyll. int. 10-phyll. -fo iolis con- 
cavis. 

1. Canadensis. Canadaand Pennsylvania. Per. 
2. Uvedalia. Virginia, Carol. and Mexico. Per. 
.. 8. Abyssinica, Abyssinia, Bien. 

1557. MeLampopium. te paleaceum, conicum: 

Papp. 1-phyll. vulviformis. Cal. 5-phyll. 
1. Americanum. Vera Cruz. 
2. Humile. Jamaica, St Domingo. Ann. 
3. Australe.  Cumana. . Peren. 

1567, ParvHENtUM. Recept. aplencaneys planum, 
Sem. obovata subnuda. . Cal. 5-phyil. 

1. Hysterophorus. Jamaica, Martinique, and 
a aioe, Ann. 
ntegrifolium. Virginia: ad Gorolina, Per. 

1561. Aecehcanatiiniae favoso-paleaceum. Papp. 
0. Cal. imbric, 

1. Repens. Cape of Good Hoe. Peren. 

1555. Trixis. Recept, paleaceum Papp: 0. Sem. 
ant villosa. Cor. radii $-fid.. . Cul, imbric. 

1. Lherebinthinacea,. Jamaica. Shrub. ~ 
2. Aspera. . West Indies and Guiana... Shrub. 


8. Erosa.:. Dominica, St Chris iB smlh Shr. 
*42 Pedunculosa, Cayenne. hard.) 
1552. Sirputum. Recept. to) Papp. max- 


ginato-bicornis. 


Cal, squarrosus. 
1. Laciniatum. 


7. Pumilum. 


2. Compositum. 8. Integrifolium. 

3. Therebinthinaceum, 9. Trifoliatum. 

4. Perfoliatum. 10. Lernatum. 

5. Connatum.. ll. Aineperpreaim. 
6. Asteriscuss 


All perennial, and from North duartien: 
1556..CHrysoconum. Recept.paleaceum, Papp. 1- 
phyll. 3-dent.. Cal. 5-phyll. Som. calycuo 4. 


ae involuta, : 
1. Virginianuim, Virginiasand Carolinas 
Sroneoata. 


1584, Terranrnus. Cale d-phyll. obliquus. Cai. 
com: 5-phyll. 4-florus. Sem, Lea silinto caly- 


cis coronata. RB 
1. Littoralis. ispaniola.. alan 


1581. Rotanpra, Flosculi fasciculati. in capitulum 


Class XIX. 
Syngenesia. 
— 


New Ge- 
nera, 
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squamis interjectis. Calycul. bivalvis 1-florus. 
Cor. hermaphrodite. Papp. 0. 
1. Argentea. “East Indies. Shrub. 

1575. Navensurata, or Brorera of Persoon. Ca- 

_lyculus 2-phyll. 1-florus. Cal, comm. foliaceus. 
‘app. 0. Recept. setosum. 
1. Trinervata. South America. Ann, | 

1583. CaLycera. “Calyc. 5-dent, Cal. com. poly- 
phyll. Cor. tubulose mascule et hermaph. ‘Re- 
cept. paleaceum. Sem. nuda. 

1. Herbacea. Chili. Peren. 

1576. Noccaa. ‘Calyculus 5-id. ‘Cal. com. 6-8 
part. Cor, tubulose hermaphrodite. Recept. al- 
veolato-ciliatum. 

‘l. Rigida, New Spain. Shrub. " 

1582. Boorrs. ‘Cal. 1.phyll. multipart. multiflor. 
Cor. tubulosez. Recept. paleaceum. Sem. calyce 
proprio involuta, dentibus ejusdem persistentibus 
coronata. 2 

1. Balsamiiwfolia. “Sandy parts of Chili. Per. 
2. Anthemoides. Buenos Ayres. Peren. 

1586. SrorBea, or SeripHeum. “Cal. 1-florus. Co- 
roll. tubulose hermaph. Recept. nudum. Papp, 
plumosus. 

1. Incana. ‘Shrub. 
2. /Ethiopica. Shrub. 
3. Ericoides. Shrub. 
4. Prostrata. Shrub. 
5. Phylicoides. “Shr. 
6. Gomphrenoides. Per. 
7. Gnaphaloides. Shr. 
8. Scabra. Shrub. 
9. Cinerea. Shrub. 
10. Reflexa. “Shrub. 20. Nivea. Shrub. 
“21, Alopecurioides. Africa. ‘Shrub. 
* 22, Lancifolius. Africa, Shrub, 
* 23. Indicum. India. 
All from the Cape, except “Sp. 17 from Mauri- 
tius and Bourbon. ; 

1573. Opera. Calyc. multiflori. Cor. tubulosz, 
hermaph, et una alterave feminea ligulata. ecept. 
paleaceum. ‘Papp. paleis pluribus. 

1. Prolifera. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
2. Aliena. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
3. Hirta. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 

1580. Brorera, or Carporatum of Persoon. Cal. 

1-flor, polyphyll. Cal. com. 6 seu 8-flor. imbric, 


‘11. Disticha. Shrub. 
12. Fasciculata. Shr. 
13. Plumosa. Shrub. 
14. Fusea. Shrub. 
15. Virgata. Shrub, 
16. Aspera. Shrub. 
17. Passerinoides., Shr. 
18. Rhinocerotis. Shr. 
19, Cernua. Shrub. 


“NEW GENERA, 


Equauis. 


I. Troximon. Cal. oblongus, conicus, simplex, vel 
squamis inequalibus imbricatus, Recept. nudum, 
orig ro yong sessilis pilosus. 

his genus contains Sp. 8 of Hyosrrrs, and Sp. 
11, 12 of Tracorogon. 

TI. Picripium. Cal. inferne ventricosus, imbrica- 
tus squamis latiusculis, margine membranaceis. 
Pappus sessilis, villosus, sicunsale Sem. 4-gona, 
transversim tuberculosa. (Pedunc. incrassati. ) 

1. Ligulatum. N. Africa. (Vent. Malm. 66.) 
This genus contains also Sp. 20, 22 of Soncuus, 
Sp. 28 of Scorzonera, and Sp. 10 of Crepis. 

Hil. Soupevitta. Cal. imbricatus: fructus basi 
ventricosus, squamis apice conniventibus. Recept. 
paleaceum: paleis brevissimis in lacinias setosas 
abeuntibus. Sem: calva seu pappo 0. 


BOTANY. 


1585. GuNnDELIA. 


olyphyll, Cor. tubulose usiformes. Recept nu- 
one Sem. calyculo adnato tecta. * : 

1. Corymbost. Italy, Lemnos, Thrace. Per. 

1579. Ecuinors. “Calye. 1-flor. Cor. tubulose, 


hermaph. “Recept. setosum. Papp. obsoletus. 
1, Aalbers ah Italy, Austria,Germ, Per: 
2. Spinosus. Barbary, 


ypt, Candia. Peren. 
3. Ritro. Siber. France, Tealy, 


Carniola. Per. 
“4. Strigosus. Spain. Ann. 
-§. Lanuginosus. “Greece and in the East. Shr. 
6. Virgatus. South of Europe. 2 
*'7, Horridus, Persia. Per. ( Persoon.) 
1 eee Caiyeeing Srtige. Corollulae 
igulate, hermaph. . nudum. . setaceus. 
Sac Scaber. East Indive, Peren. rie Pm 
2. Carolinianus, . Carol. Florida, Jamaica. Per. 
8. Tomentosus. West Indies. 
4. Nudiflorus, ‘St Domingo. Shrub. 
5. Spicatus. Jamaica, Hispaniola. Shrub. 
6. Angustifolius. Jamaica. -Shrud. 
1678. Nassavuvra. - Flores fesciculati in capitulum 
squamis interjectis. ‘Cal. 4-5-flor. dup. iat. 5-phyll. 
ext. 3 phyll. Cor. tubulosz subbilabiate. Papp. 
4-5-setus caducus. Recept. nudum. aS: 
1. Suaveolens, - Straits of Magellan. Peren. — 
1572. Juneia. Recept. paleaceum. Cal. $ seu 4-flor. 


Calyculus polyphyll. multiflor. Flosculi tubulo- 
si, 2-lab. lab, ext. ligulato, int. 2-part. Papp. 
plumosus. 


1. Ferruginea, South America, Shrub. 
Calyc. 0. fovee receptaculi 5- 
flore. Coroll. tubulose mascule et hermaph. Re- 


cept. paleaceum. Papp. 0. ‘ 
1. Tournefortit. Armenia, Syria, A’ -; Per. 
1577. Spuw*rantuus. Cal, 8-flori. tubulo- 


se hermaph. et obsolete fem, Recept. squamo- 
sum. Papp. 0. 

1. Indicus. East Indies. Peren.- 

2. Microcephalus. Java. 

3. Hirtus. 4. Africanus. Cape. Ann. 
5. Chinensis. East Indies. pigic 
* 6. Cochinchinensis. China, Cochinch, (Lour.) 

1574. Craspepia. Calyculus. 0. Cal, com. imbric. 
Flosculorum fasciculi aliquot deprret, omnes her- 
maphroditi tubulosi. Papp. plumosus. Recept. 
paleaceum. 4 


1, Uniflora, New Zealand, © 


7 
1. Setosa. Spain. (3 sca.) ‘é.. 

IV. Moscarta. Cal. 6-phyll. equalis. Recept. pla- 
num, paleaceum. Sem, exteriora. pappo brevi 
plumoso coronata, centralia nuda. $4 

1. Pinnatifida, Chili. Ge Per, Syst. 186.) 

V. Prazia. Cal. imbricatus. Cor. subradiata. Anth. 
curvata. Recept. nudum, planum. Pappus pilo- — 
sus. Sem. linearia, angulata. ; 

1. Conferta. Peru. (Fl. Per. Syst. 187.) 

VI. Bacazia. Cal. imbricatus, scariosus. Corolhd. 
unica in disco tubulosa amplissima, relique 4-den- — 
tate, seta revoluta ori tubo.inserta. Recept. pilo- — 
sum. Papptus plumosus. i] 

1. Spinosa. Peru, (Fl. Per. Syst. 288.) _ 

VII. Berarvia. Cal. imbricatus squamis linearibus 
inermibus. Recept. subfavosum, nudum. Pappas — 
pilosus ut plurimum spiraliter contortus, persistens. 

1. Subacaulis. (Onopordium rolundif. of Willd.) 
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VIII. Popospznma. Cal, oblongus,imbric. Recept. 
mamillatum, glabrum. - Pa plumosus, Sem. 
élajerp padionlite Labill, N. Holl. &c. ii. p, 35.) 

1, ifolia. Van Leuuwen’s Land. 

IX. Mevanantuera. Cal. imbric. squamis ovatis, 
imbricatis, appressisy subequalibus. Recept. palea- 

» eeum ;-paleis membranaceis, carinatis, flosculos in- 
ferne amplexantibus.. Sem, turbinata, sub-4-gona. 

; co age inermibus 4-5, inequalib. (Vaginula 
antherar. inclusa nigricans.) (Mzch.) 


1, Hastata. Carolina, Jamaica. Mich. ii. 
2. Deltoidea. Warm pts. of America. § p. 107. 
X. Lacasca. Cal. simplici serie squamis Folinceis. 


. exasperatum. Sem. (villosa), aristis 4 per- 
sistentibus. (Cav. Ann. Sc. Nat.) 
1. Mollis. Havannah, S. America. Ann. 
XT. Jaumea, or Kierra of Juss. Cal. subrotundus, 
imbric. squamis subrotundis 3-plici serie dispositis. 
. nudum, Papp. brevis, plumosus. 
1. Linearis. R. La Plata. Shr. (Juss. Ann. Mus.) 
XII. Sparcanopnorvus. Cal. sublobosus imbricatus 
squamis inequalibus apice recurvato-patulis, Recept. 
nudum. . coronata cupula subcartilaginea. 
This genus contains Sp. 2, 3, and 7 of ASrHuLtA. 
SII. Trarrenrkia. (Not the Trarrinnickia of 
Willd.) | Cal. imbric. squamis sublanceolatis, in- 
cumbentibus. Recept. paleaceum. Papp. paleis 
inque membranaceis, acuminatis. 
1. Lanceolata, Carolina. —  Mieh. ii, 105. 
2. Latifolia. Carolina. i under Per- 
8, Angustifolia. Near'Tenassee. ) soonta. 


. XIV. Catomeria, or Humea of Smith. Cal. im- 


bric., oblongus, coloratus: squamz squariose con- 
niventes, Floscul. 3-4. Stig. fimbriata. Recept. 
nudum. Papp.0. (Vent. Malm. 73.) 
4. Amaranthoides, or Elegans of Smith. New 
South Wales, Bien, . 


SuperFLva... ~ 


XV. Cuuguirnaca. Cor. composita, uniformis, cal. 
paulo brevior. .C hermaph. 60 tubulosz. 
Stam. 5, basi cor. inserta, inclusa. Anth. fil. lon- 
giores, in tubum apice 5-dent, basi setis 10 in- 
structum connate. Ovar. ovatum, hirsutissimum. 
Styl. 1. Stig. crassum, 2-fid. _ Sem. ovata, pilis 
mumerosis strigosa pappo coronata. Papp; plu- 
mosus, longitudine cor., multiradiatus. Recept. pla- 


num, villosum. (Juss. and Humboldt, Pl. Zquin. © 


p- 150. 
1. Microphylla. High and cold mts. of Peru. 
XVI. Tzssarta. Cal. ovatus, imbric. squamis sca- 
riosis superne radiantibus. _ Corollula_hermaphro- 
dita unica in centro, magna, profunde 5-fida. Recept: 
wry villosum. Papp, pilosus. 
14 Deeg ife Ee i Fl. Perwy. Syst. p.213. 
XVII. Pracus. Cal. imbric. inverse turbinatus, 
squamis linearibus. 
dum. Papp. pilosus. 
_» 1. Tomentosus.- Cochinchina.)? Loureiro, 


2. Levis, Cochinchina. . Pp. 607. 
XVII. Cuerantueza. Cal. polyphyll. ciliatus: 
Coroll. radii lineares, 3-dent. ; foci ad incisuram 
tenuissima, 2-fida, spirali. Anth. disci inferne setis 
_ Secem,  Recept, nudum, planum. Papp. pilosus. 
_ 4, Ciliata, Hills of Chili, ] Fl. Per. Syst. 
2. Serrata.. At’Conception. § p. 190. 


“XXVII. He iopsis. 


Cor. radii null. Recept. nu-. 
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XIX. Poporeprs. 
pedicellatis, 


1, Rugata. Van Leuuwen’s Land. 


XX. Cenia. Cal. fructus turbinatus, apice multi- 


fidus. Cor. radii plurime, breves. Zecept. nudum. 
Sem. compressa. (Jussieu. 
1. Turbinata, (Lidbeckia turbinata of Willd.) 


XXI. Munnozia. Cal. campan. imbric. squamis 
angustissimis 3-fidis, Jecept. fayosum ciliatum. 
Papp. pilosus, Sem, truncata, striata. (47. Per. 
Syst. p. 195.) 

1. Corymbosa. Peru. 8. Venosissima. Peru. 
2. Trineriis, Peru. 4. Lanceolata. Peru. 

XXII. Mevera. Cal. communis 4-phyll. : foliol. 
2-interioribus minoribus. Recept. parvum, al 
ceum: pale 2 semen includentes, carinate. Papp. 
0. (Flor. flosculosi.) 

1, Sessilis, South of Jamaica, 

XXIIL. Curysantuettum. Cal. cylindricus, longi- 
tudine fere flosculorum basi squamis auctus. Recepf. 
paleaceum, paleis planis. Cor. plurime, lineares, 
Q.dent. breves 5 centri pauciores plerique abortivi. 
Sem. nuda teretiuscula, sulcata, intermixta_aliis 
compressis, margine integro. ( Richard.) , 

1. Procumbens. (Verbesina mutica of Willd.) 
XXIV. Synepretra. Cal. foliolus utplurimum 2. 
Flor. flosculosi. Recept. obsoletum, paleaceum : 
paleis glumaceis, extimis ovatis. Sem. ovalia, pla- 
na, marginata: margine inciso-dentato dentibus 
summis corniculatim erectis; centralia dissimila, 
lineari-oblonga, immarginata, 2-3-aristata : aristis - 
longis rigidis divaricato-patulis, antrorsum sub- 
pubescentibus. (Richard.) ce 
1. Nodiflora. (Verbesina nodiflora of Willd.) 

Richard observes, that thie gents scarcely differs 
from the Heterospermum of Cavanilles, and that 
Heterospermum ovatifolium of that author con- 
nects the two genera. 

XXV. Zaruzania. Cal. laciniis distinctis subova- 
tis equalibus. Cor. radiata. ee of conicum, pa- 
leaceum: paleis membranaceis 3-fid. sem. involven- 
tibus, sub 4-gona, nuda. 

1. Triloba. (Anthemis triloba of Willd.) 

XXVI. Soprya. Cal. magnus, 4-gonus 4-phyll. : 
foliol. patentibus, oppositis majoribus. fecept. 
convexum, paleaceum: paleis obovatis, 3-dent. ci- 


Niatis. ee 0. " 
1. Sesstlifolia. Peru. ss 
Ohlone Pere tr. Per, Systs po-i97. 


Cal. imbric. squamis ovatis 
lineatis. Cor. radii lineares, magne. Recept. pa- 
leaceum, conicum, paleis lanceolatis. Sem, 4-gona. 
Papp. 0. 

1, Levis. (Buphthalmum helianthoides of Willd.) 


FRUSTANEA. - 


XXVIII. Garacrtires.. Cal. imbric. squamis sub- 
squarrosis spinosis, Ft¢ecept. favosum. Papp, plu- 
mosus deciduus. 

1. Tomentosa,.. (Centaurea galactites of Willd. ) 


NECESSARIA. 
XXIX. Fraversa. Cal. communis imbric. squamis 


inequalibus partialis 2-5-phyll. 2-5-florus. Radius 
1 aut 0, ligulatus, integerrimus, Papp. 0. Je- 


Cal. scaviosus) imbric. squamis Class XIX. 
,nudam, Papp. pilosus, (Flor. Syngenesias 
radiatiligulis difformibus.) (Labill. N. Holl. ii.p.57.) “wom 


‘Class XIX. 
‘Syngenesia, 
———— 


Class XX. 
Gynandria, 


math dieeeeal 
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cept. nudum. Sem. obovata striata. (Juss. Gen. Pl.) 
This genus contains Sp. 3 and 4 of Minnenra. 
XXX. Dysonium. Cal. 5-part. Fiose, radii plures, 


ligula brevissima 5 disci numerosiores.. Ova, dif- 
form. Sem. difformia; infra punctum adnexionis 
gibba, apice oblique truncata, nuda. © (Richard.) 
1. Divaricatum. At St Martha in 8. America. 
XXXI. Aucma. Cal. simplex, 5-phyll. patens: 
folio]. ovatis. -. . minimum, paleaceum : paleis 
ovatis, concavis.. Papp. 0. Sem. in orbiculym 
expansa, corticata, apice tuberculis 4 minimis et 
quinto perforata. (Cav. Je. i. p. 11.) 
1. Perfoliata. (Wedelia jata of Willd.) 
XXXII. Sorva. Cal. 7-phyil. : foliclis margini- 
bus imbricatis; tribus exterioribus majoribus. Ra- 
dius 0. Recepi. minimum, subvillosum. Sem. com- 
pressa, membrana cincta aculeis 2 styloque co- 


ronata. ; 
1. Sessilis. At Conception. Per.] Flor.' Per. 
9. Pedicellata. In Munna. Syst. 215. 


X XXIII. Guarnrota. Cor. composita radiata; disco 
8-floro, hermaph., sterili ; radio 3 seu 5-floro, fo- 
mineo, revoluto. Fil. in hermaph. quinque capil- 
laria, summo tubo inserta. Anth. totidem in cylin- 
drum connate : polline viridi. Qvar. in hermaph. 
lineare, abortiens. Styl. filiformis. Stig. simplex. 


2a. 


Dranprta. 
Secr. I. Orchideous, and with Spurs. 


$1587. Orcuis. Cor. 5-pet. petalo sup. fornicato. 
Labellwin basi subtus calcaratum.. Anth. termina- 
lis adnata. ; 
) 1. Susanne. Amboyna. 
3. Cilearis. From Canada to Carolina. 
4, Blepharigloltis. Pennsylvania. 
5. Cristata. Carolina and Virginia. 
ss Bifolia. England and other parts of Europe. 
8 
9 


2. Radiata. Japan. 


. Clavellata. Carol. ——-12. Hispidula: Do. 

. Japonica. Japan, 13. Secunda. Do. 

. Foliosa. Cape. 14, Ato ede E. Ind. 

. Platyphyllus. East 15. Cucullata: Siberia. 
Indies. - 16. Ornithis. Austria. 

11. Pectinata. Cape. 17. Conica. Portugal. 

Globosa. Switzerland, Austria, Carniola. 

. Pyramidalis. England, Switzerland, France. 

. Condensata. Algiers, 

21. Coriophora. Europe, the East, and Barbary. 

. Acuminata. Algiers, 23. Cubitalis. Ceylon. 

: Morio. England and other parts of Europe. 

. Mascula. England and other parts of Europe. 

. Longicornu.. Shady mountains of Algiers. 

. Patens. Mount Atlas. 

. Ustulata. England and other parts of Eur. 

. Intacta. *Portugal. 

30. Tephrosanthos. France, Italy, Algiers. 

31. Fariegata. Germany, Austria, Switz. France. 


32. Longicruris. Hills of Portugal. 

‘83. Militaris, England, Germ. Austr. Switzerl. 
34. Fusca. Bohemia, Moravia, Austria, &c. 

35. Lactea, Mountains of Barbary. 

36. Papilionacea, Spain, Carniola. 

37. Rubra. Austria. 38. Iberica: Theria. 


39. Ensifolia. Damp meadows of France. 


\ 
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S , wi eu titenl 
XXX Ws Siroxmnve.\Calycie:snenpidegenlian 


XXXVI. Enypray Cal. communis 4-phyll. n 


CLASS XX. GYNANDRIA. 


- 51. Maculata. 


apice subdentata, stylo rumiucmaiien CD.” 
subacaules, ramulis Tiffesia Flor. solitant ocalee 
1, Anthemifola. Australasia 99 
2. Nasturiiifolia. Buenos Ayres. 
Pterosperma. Brazil. it 


4s), Se hats Liege 


ok es ei lug iy Pee ow © 


- SEOREGATAS ) >\K54 Sue ee 
Se 


gati, 2-3-flori. Floss. Sullati, hetmapheasann Sao 
obverse clavatus. Recept. a ver ar 7) ; 
tus, ( ) 


tiale paleaceum. Papp. 5-fidus i 
1. Humifusus. Van Leeuwen’s Land. © 


nus :. foliol. 2-oppositis minoribus: lis, 1- 
florus, rs multifido connivente..: Cor..tubulose, 
tadii 3-fide, Recept. nudum. Papp.Qs..” 
1. Fluctuans. Cochinchina, Per. (Loureiros) 
’ 3 or Aires kel BURR 
asf AgiWa caine AD 
ara at 
) Groh af? 
} : an ao9 8 gly hp, 
40. Elata. Barbary, near La Callen) 
41. Palustris. Germany and Austrian) 
42. Pallens. France, Austria, Italy, Switzerland. 
43. Parviflora.. Piedmont. 9 9 98 
44. Corduta. Woods of Portugal...» | # 
45. Hircina. Engl. Germ. Austria, Carniola, &c. 
46. Latifolia, England and other parts-of Eur. 
47. Cruenta. Mountains of Denmark, | 
48. Sesquipedalis. Portugal. 49. Jncarnata. Eur. 
50. Sambucina. Mountains of Europe. | 
England and other pts. of Eur. 
52. Odoratissima. Italy, France, Germany. | 
53. Con . Engl. and other parts of Europe. 
54. Flava, Virginia. — nD Ni pgRLORR 


57. Obsoleta. Do. 
60. si ' Virginia and Pennsylvania.” 
61. Plantaginea. Jamaica and Martinique. © ~ 
62. Virescens, Pennsylvania. » oe 
63. Hyperborea. Iceland. 

64. Strateumatica. Ceylon. » 
65. Hirtella. Woody mountains of Jamaica: * 
66. Albida. Denmark, Germ. Switzer. Austria. 
67. Koenigii. Iceland. 74. Tipuloides. Kams- 
68. Fimbriata. Canada. chatka. 

69. Psycodes. Do, Penns. 75. Dentata, China. 
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70. Incisa. Pennsylv. 76. Atlantica.Mt.Atlas 
71. Fissa. Pennsylv. 77. Mauritiana. Mau- 
72. Tridentata. Do. ritiugi 6! 8 

73. Sancta. Palestine. 78. Squamosa. Bourb. 


*79. Lacera, Carolina. (Mich. ii 156.) 

* 80. Provincialis. France. (Decand. 

* 81. Simia. France. (Lam. Ene. iv. : 

* 82. Robertiana. At Toulon. (Loiseley, Fl. Gal.) 

* 83. Ichneumonea. Sierra Leone. ( Afz elius.) 

* 84. Humilis, Carolina. (Michaux. 

* 85. Procera. Sierra Leone. (Michauz.) © 
$ ; 


sy 


* 86. Membranacea, Sierra Leone. (Michaus.) 
* 87. Quinqueseta. Carolina. (Mich. ii. p. 156.) 
~All perrennial. 
See the remarks onthe genus Hapenanra, among 
the new genera. 
1589. Hanenania. Cor. 5-pet. ringens, pet. sup. 
fornicato. Labell. basi subtus calcaratum. Auth. 


terminalis adnata. Cornua 2 staminiformia recta 
ad basin anther. ~ 
14 1. Macroceratitis. \ Jamaica. Per. 
2. Brachyceratilis. Do. and Hispaniola. Per. 


This genus is given under Orcuts by Persoon. 
See the new genera at the end of this class, 
3588. Bonatea. Cor. 5-pet. ring. pet. sup. forni- 
cato, Labell. basi subtus calcaratum. Styl. ala- 
tus. Anth. tee aiuto marginem oy styli. 
1, Speciosa. Cape of Good Hope. Per. 
1608. Lrmoporum. Cor. 5-pet. sub faved Labell. 
basi antice in’ corny liberum productum. Anth. 
terminalis. 
© 1. Tankervillie. China. Per. 


2. Veratrifolium. East Indies. Per. 
8. Boreale. Lapl. Russia, Siber. Amer. Per. 
4. Striatum. China aud Japan. Per. 
5. Virens. East Indies. Per. 
* 6. Carinatum. East Indies. Per. °) 


‘ "%. Bidentatum. East Indies. Per. 
8. Epidendroides. Madrasand Tranquebar.' Per. 
9. m. East Indies. Per. 
10. Triste. Cape of Good Hope. Per. 
11. Falcatum. a oe, ics 
12, Longicornu. Cape of Good Hope. 
18. Eburneum. Reavers Per. : 
14. Spathulatum, Fast Indies. Shrub. 
15. Orchideum. East Indies. Peren. 
- 16. natum. East Indies. Peren. 
17. Clavatum. East Indies. Peren. 
18. Subulatum. Fast Indies. Peren. 
19. Pusillum. East Indies. Peren. 
20, Funale. East Indies and Jamaica. Peren. 
21, Filiforme. East Indies and Hispaniola. Per. 
22. Fasciola. Society Islands. Peren. 
23. Barbatum. Cape of Good Hope.  Peren. 
24. Hians. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
25. Flexuosum. West Indies.  Peren. 
26. Abortivum, France, Switz. Eng. Italy, and 
Germany.  Peren. 


Per, 


se B7e ium. Germ. Siber. Austr. Switz. Per. 
*28. Cristatum. Sierra Leone. (Afzelius.) 
* 29-Cucullatum. (Swartz.) 


* 30. Bidens. (Do. * 32. Imbricatum. ( Do.) 
31. Emarginatum. ( Do.) * 83. Luridum. (Do-) 

_1390. Disa. Cor. 5-pet. resupinata subring. . Pet. 
‘supremum in calcar productum, 2 lateralia stylo ac- 
-ereta. Labell.ecalcaratum. Anth. terminalis adnata. 


» 


1. Grandiflora. 18. Torta. 

2. Cornuta. 14, Flexuosa. 
3. Macrantha. 15. Bifide. 

4, icorni: 16. Tenella. 
5. Draconis. 17. Sagittalis. 
6. Rufescens. 18. Barbata. 
7. Ferruginea. 19. Lacera, 
‘8. Porrecta. 20. Maculata. 
9. Cernua. 21. Secunda, 

_ 10. Physodes. } 22. Excelsa. 

11. Chrysostachya, 23. Venosa. 
12, Bracteata. 24. Spathulata. 
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25. Cylindrica. 27. Lenuifolia. 
26. Melaleuca. 28. Patens. 
All perennial, and/from the Cape. » 


1591. Sarynivom. Cor. 5-pet. ring. pet. cum labello 
basi coalitis, supremum fornicatum postice bicalca- 
ratum. Anth, stylo elongato sub stigmate'terminali 
adnata. 


1. Cucullatum. 6. Foliosum. 
2. Membranaceum. 7. Pumilum. 
8. Coriifolium. 8. Striatum. 


9. Bicallosum. 
5. Parviflorum. 10. Bracteatum. 

All from the Cape. Persoon comprehends under 
his genus Saryrium. Sp, 43, 45, 56, 57, 61, 62, 
65, and 76 of Oxcuis ; and Sp.1—5 of Orurys, 
together with the two following species : 

1. Viride. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Peren. 
2. Albidum. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Peren, 


4. Erectum. 


Secr. II. Orchideous, and without Spurs. . 


1592. Prerycopium. ‘ Cor. 5-pet. subringens, pet. 
lateralibus exterioribus horizontalibus \ concavis, 
Labell. medio styli inter loculos remotos antherz 

- insertum. Stig. posticum. 

1. Alatum. Cape. Per. 4. Caffrum. Do. Per. 
2. Catholicum. Do. Per. 5. Inversum. Do. Per. 
3. Volucris. Do. Per. 6. Atratum. Do. Per. 

1593. Dispgnis. Cor. 5-pet. ring. pet. lateralibus 
exterioribus horizontalibus subcalcaratis. Labell. 
e basi styli genitalibus connexum. Anth. velo spi- 
rali tecta. 


1. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. Per. 

2; Villosa. Do. Per. 3. Cucullata. Do. Per, 
4. Secunda. Do. Peren. 

5. Cordata. Mauritius. Peren. 


*6. Alata. Van Diemen’s Island. — ( Labillard.} 
1594. Corycium. .Cor. ring. 4-pet. pet. erectis, la- 
teralibus basi ventricosis, Labell. apici styli supra 
antheram adnatam insertum. 
1. Orobanchoides. Cape. Per. 
2. Crispum. Do. Per. 3. Vestitum. Do. Per. 
4. Bicolorum.’ Do. Per. 
£1595. Opnrys. Cor. 5-pet. subring. pet. paten- 
tibus. Ladell. e basi styli ecalearatum patens. 
Anth. terminalis adnata. 
1. Monorchis, Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
2. Alpina, Mts. of Lapl. and Switz. | Per. 
3. Anthropophora. England, Italy, France, and 
Switzerland. Per. ' 
4, Anthropomorpha. Hills pf Portugal. Per. 
5. Lancea. Java. Peren, i 
6. Crucigera. Rome. Peren. 
7. Myodes. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
8. Sphegifera. Barbary. Per. 
9. Vespifera. Barbary. Per, 
10. Apert England and France. Per. 
11. sae Engl. France, and Portugal. Per. 
12. Arachnites. Germany, Austria, France, and 
Switzerland. Peren. 
13. Tenthridinifera. Barbary. Per, + 
14. Tabanifera. Barbary. "Per. ' 
15. Bombyliifera. Portugal. Per, 
16. Picta. Do. Per, 17. Fusea. Do. Per. 
18. Scolopax. Portugal, Spain, and south of 
France. Per. 
19, Lutea, Spain on Portugal. Per, 
R 


Class KK. 
Gynandria- 
—_—— 
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Class XX. * 20, Vernizia. Portugal. eae 
Gynandria. *91, Barbaia. Carolina. ( Walter.) 


“« Ophrydis, character optimus,”’ says Mr Brown, 
* positus est in pedicellis massarum distinctis, 
singulis cucullo proprio inclusis, qua nota ab om- 
nibus primo intuitu dignoscitur.”? The genuine 
species are, Sp. 7, 9, 10,11, and some others 
lately published by Desfontaines and Cavanilles. 
See Prodr. p. 313. 


31596. Serapras, or Heititegporine of Persoon. Cor.. 


5-pet. ring. pet. conniventibus. Ladéell, ecalcara- 

tum, lamina deflexa. Anth. stylo elongato adnata. 
1. Lingua. Carniola, Switzerland, South of 

France; Italy, Spain, and Barbary. Peren. 
2. Cordigera. Spain, Barbary, Italy, and the 
East.” Peren. 
3. Oxyglottis. Italy. Peren. 

Under Srrarias, Persoon includes Sp. 1-3, 5—8 
of Epipactis; and he gives Sp. 1-3 of Szra- 
pias under the genus HetLeporine. 

1597. Neortia.. Cor. 5-pet. ring. pet. exterioribus 
lateralibus antice circa basin eat ventricosam 
connexis. Anth. stylo acuminato parallela, postice 
inserta. 

1. Speciosa. Warm parts of America. 
2. Elata.. Jamaica. Peren. 

3. Lanceolata, Guiana and W. Indies. Peren: 
4. Diuretica. Chili. Peren. 

. Qadridentata. W. Indies and Guiana. Peren. 

. Spiralis. Engl. France, Switz. Italy. Peren. 

Tortilis. West Indies, China, Pennsylv, Peren. 

Cernua. Virginia, Pennsyly. Canada. Peren. 

-9. Adnata. Jamaica and Hispaniola, Peren. 

10. Orchioides. Dry parts of Jamaica. Peren. 

11. Repens. Engl. Sweden, Germ, Sib. Peren. 

12. Pubescens. Fram Canada to Florida. Peren. 

13. Calearata. Woods of St Domingo. Peren. 

14, Polystachya. Woods of Jamaica. Peren. 


Peren. 
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15. Flava. Jamaica. Peren. 
* 16. Zstivalis. Eur, and North Amer. ( Mich.) 
¥17. Sinensis. . China. (Lourcire.) 


*18. Australis. New South Wales. 

‘Phe last species is given by Mr Brown under the 
following generic character. “‘Perianth. ringens, 
foliolis lateralibus ext. antice labello imberbi sub- 
unguiculato suppositis; inf. cum galea conni- 
ventibus. Anth. stigmati parallela.’? . This cha- 
racter is accommodated to several unpublished 
species in the Banksian Herbarium. See Prodr. 
p- 349. 

1598. Cranicuis, Cor, 5-pet. resupinata subringens. 

Labell. fornicatum. Anth. stylo, parallela postice 


inserta. 
1. Aphylla. 2. Diphylla. ‘3. Oligantha. 
4. Stachyodes. 5. Muscosa, 6. Pasciflora. 
*'7. Nodifolia. ‘Cochinchina. ( Loureiro.) 


Sp. 1—6 perennial, and from Jamaica. 

1599. TuetymirrRA. Cor. 5-pet. subregularis patens. 
Labell. pet. conforme. Genitalia cucullo bipeni- 
cillato cincta. 

1. Forster?. New Zealand. Peren, 
2. Ixioides.. New South Wales. Peren. 
*3. Media. * 4. Canaliculata, * 5. Pauciflora. 
*6. Nuda, .*'7. Angustifelia. * 8, Carnea. 
*9. Venosa. * 10. Tigrina. * 11. Pusco-latea.. 
Sp. 8—11, from New Holland.ard Van Diemen’s 
Island, are given by Mr Brown under the: fol- 
lowing generic character: “ Perianth, regulare 
subpatens,. Lavell. sessile foliolis conforme ! 
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Anth, stig. parallela, lobo medio cuculli trifidi in- 
serta.”? Prodr. 314. ft 
1600. Drunts. Cor. 7-pet. subringenti-patens. Pet. 
2 anteriora elongata dabello ecalcarato supposita. 
Anth, Neottiz. Saree a 
1. Maculata. New wa iy _Peren, 
* 9, Aurea, or spathulata. - Pauciflora. 
#3. Fal re revi *8. Elongata. 
*4, Setacea. 29, Albin inet: ttle 
* 5. Pedunculata. *10. Longifolia.. 
*6, Sulphurea. A vith) iad 
All from New Holland and Van Diemen’s Island. 
See Brown’s Prodr. p. 315. ee a 
1601. Arernusa. Cor. 5-pet. subring. foliolissub. 
conniventibus. Labell. ecalcaratum, Anth, opercu- 


laris persistens. Pollen pulvereo-granulatum, 
1. Bulbosa. Canada and Carolina. Peren, 
2, cg ttn From Canada to Carolina, 
eren.  - ie) | 
’ 8. Vertécillata. Pennsylvania and Maryl. Per. 


4, Divaricata, From Carolina to Florida. Per. 
5. Biplumata. Straits of Magellan. Perens 
6. Gentianoides. Shady parts of Jamaica. Per. 
7. Pendula, or trianthophoros. Kentucky. Per. 
* 8. Petrea. Sierra Leone. (Afzelius.) |» 
41602. Eprpactis. Cor. 5-pet. erecto-patens, Labell. . 
ecalcaratum. Anth, opercularis, persistens, Pollen: 
pulvereo-granulatum, ; hn dl 
1. Laiifolia. Woods of Europe. Peren. 
2. Palustris. Meadows of pene Peren. 
3. Microphylla. Germany and F y Per. 
4, Pallens. Woody mountains of Europe. Per. — 
5. Ensifolia. Woody mountains of Europe. Per. — 
6. Rubra. Groves of Europe. Peren. © - yi 
- 7, Erecta. Japan. Per. 8. Falcata. Japan. Per. 
9. Nidus avis, Eng. Sweden,.Germ. &c. Per. 
10, Ovata. Wet meadows of Europe. Peren. 
11. Cordata. Eng. Sweden, Norway, &c. Per. 
12. Convallarioides. New England. » Peren. 
13. Camtschatea, Siberia. Peren.. 
14, Porrifolia. New Zealand... Peren. } 
* 15. Refleca. Van Diemen’s Island. snore’ 
Sp. 15. is given under Serapias by Persoon, ‘¢ 
Brown, mye p-822. os fe 
1603. Mataxis. Cor. 5-pet. patens resupinata.’ 
éell. concavo-patulum adscendens. Anth. opercu- 
laris, 


1. Spicata. Jam. Per. 2. Umbellulata. Jam. Per. 


3: ioglossoides. Pennsylvania, Carolina, and 
Florida. Peren. wea”, ; 
4. Mono, Europe. Peren. | 


5. Rheiii. East Indies and Society Isl. Peren. — 
6. Odorata. East Indies... Peren. 
7. Paludosa. North of Europe. Peren. 
8, Lilitfolia.. Canada, Pennsylv. me Per. 
9. Loesiliz. Germ. Sweden, Denmark, .Peren. 
10. Nervosa. Japan. Per. 11. Cernua, E. Ind, Per. — 
12. Nutans. East Indies, Peren. » - 
13. Caudata.. America. vd \ 
$1604. Cymprpium. Cor. 5-pet. erecta, vel patens. 
Labell. basi concavum ecalcaratum, lamina patule. 
Anth. opercularis decidua. Pollen. globosum: _~ 
1. Coccineum. Woods of Martinique... Peren 
2. Tripterum, Jamaica... Perens 
3. Hirsutum. Woods of Guiana. Peren, 7) 
4, Vestitum. Jamaica. Perer. 4. Ns 
5. Proliferum. Jamaica. Peren. 
6. Echinocarpon. Guiana and, Jameica, Peren, — 
7. Muricatum. Per, 8+. Lrichocarpons Per. i 


Se ee 7 


" ye a4 
Bape 18 Autumnale. New Zealand. 
19. Lycopodioides, East Indies. Peren. 
4 20, Moschatum, 


9, Glaucums Peren. 10. Graminoides. Per. 
ML Zestefolium, Peren. 
12. Calecolariw. East Indies. Peren. 
13. Lineares Thick woods of Martinique. Per. 
ek we E. lidies and Society Isles, Per. 
1S. Teretifolium. Jamaica. — Peren. 
16. . Jamaica. Peren. 
17. Globosum. ~ Woods of Jam. and Martin. Per. 
Peren. 


Birman Empire.  Peren. 


~) 121. Montanum. Mountains of Jamaica. Peren, 
"iy 22, Cl um. Society Islands... Peren. 
' 29, Treste.’ New Caledonia. Peren. 


» 24, Nodosum. On the coasts in the W. Indies. Per. 
25. Scriptum. East Indies. Peren. 
26. Cucullatum. West Indies. Peren. 


97: ara East Indies. Peren. 
28. Pi inifolium, East Indies. Peren. 
"29. Aloi) . ‘Malabar. Peren:. 

© 80. Pendulum. East Indies. Peren, 

- $1. Ovatum. East Indies. Peren. 


32, Guttatum. Jamaica. Peren. 


33. Juncifolium. West Indies: Peren. 
_. $4, Tessellatum. East Indies, Peren. 


35. Furvum. Amboyna. Peren. 
* 36. Premorsum. East Indies. Peren. 
37. Flabelliforme. Jamaica. Peren. 
38. Subulatum. Jamaica. Peren. 
39. Tenutfolium. East Indies. Peren. 
40. Triquetrum. Jamaica. Peren. 
“41. Pusillam. Surinam. — Peren. 
- 42. Pulchellim, From Canada to Florida. Per. 
43. Verecundum. Bahama Islands. Peren. 
\ 44. Altum. W Ind. Per. 45. Luteum, Chili. Per. 
A6. Virescens. Chili. Per. 47. Diurnum. Carac. Pe. 


“48. Ri, West Indies.  Peren. 
49, Hi . Pennsylvania. Peren, 
50. Utriculatum. Jamaica and St Domingo. Per. 


51. Giganteum. » Per. 52. Tabulare. Do. Per. 
53. Pedicallanet teabe of Good Hope. Peren. 
54. Aculeatum. Cape of Good Hope.  Peren. 
55.8. ew Caledonia. Peren. 
56. Corallorhizon. Woods of Scotland, &c. Per. 
57. Odontorhizon. Canada, New Eng]. Penns. Per. 
'» 58. Grandiflorum Meadows of Guiana. . Peren. 
59. Ensifolium. China and Japan. Peren. 
* 60. Striatum. Japan. Per. 61. Sinense, China. Per. 


~* 62. Canaliculatum. * 64. Reflexum. 
*63. Suave, * 65. Pictum. 
Sp. 62—65 from New Holland. 


© Genus nimis arificiale,”” says Mr Brown,  posth, 
certe dividendum.’”? Prodr. p. 331. 
1605. Oncrprum. | Cor. 4 seu 5. pet, patens. Label. 
as basi tuberculosum. .Anth, opercularis de- 
eldua, : 
1. Carthagenense. Woods of Carthagena. Per. 
2. Altissimum. Martinique and Jamaica. Peren, 
3. Tetrapetalum. Woods of Jamaica. Peren. 
4. Variegatum. Jamaica. Peren. 

_ §. Cebolleta. Coasts of Carthagena, Peren. 

1606. Eripenprum. Cor. 5-pet. patens. . Label). 
basi tubuiatum stylo antice annexum ecalcaratum. 
. Anth. opercularis decidua. eouay t 

1. Cochleatum, Bahama Isles, Jam. Martinique. 


2. Fragrans. Jam. Per. 9 5. P. bon. Jam. . 
&. Bifidum. W. Indies. 6. Sessile. Bast Indies, 
&. Laliifolium. E.Ynd. 7. Labiatum, Hispan, 


- 8, Alropurpureum. West Indies, 
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*27. Grandtflorum. . 
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9. Amabile. E. Tndiess -© 13. Nutans. «Jamaica. 
10. Patens. W. Indies.» 14. Umbellatum. Do. 
11. Verrucosum. Do. 15. Diffusum. Do. 
12. Punctatum. Do. - © 
16. Ramosum. Woods of Martinique and Jamaica. 
17. Rigidum. Do, 18. Obtusifolium.W Ind. 
1D. Bifarium, Jamaica. 
20. Nocturnum. Woods of Jam. and Martinique. 
21. Ciliare. Woods of Martinique. 
22. Secundum. Do. 23, Fuscatum. Do. 
24. Elongatum. The Caraccas. 
25. Vomiforme. Jamaic. * 37. Ferrugineum, 
26. Angustifolium. Do. *88. Corymbpsum. 

*39. Croceum. 
-* 40, Volubile, 

*41. Emarginatunt. 

* 492, Biflorum, 

* 43. Triflorum. 

* 44, Acuminatun. 


* 28. Antenniferum. 
* 29. Coronatum. 

* 30. Maculatum. 

* 31. Cristatum: 

* 392. Paniculatum. 


* 33. Cordatim. *45, Scabrum. 
'* 34. Viride. * 46. Lineare. 
*35. Parviflorum. *47, Equitans. 


* 36. Nutans. 
Sp. 1—25 perennial. Sp. 27—47 from Peru, see 
Fi. Per. Syst. Humboldt, who discovered Sp. 27, 
28, ranks this genus under the order Dranpria. 
1607. Vantita. Cor. 5-pet. patens. Label. basi 
subcuculatum _ecalcaratum, lamina patente. Anth, 
opercularis decidua. Caps. siliqueformis carnosa. 
1. Aromatica. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
2. Angustifolia. Japan. Shrub. 
3. Claviculata. Jamaica and Hispaniola. Shrub. 
1609. Arrives. Cor. 5-pet. patens. Ladell. sacca- 
tum. Anth, terminalis. 
1. Retusum. E.Ind.Per. 2. Premorsum. Do. Per. 
3. Lasiopetalum. » East Indies. Peren. 
4, Matutinum. East Indies. Shrub. 
5. Odoratum. China and Cochinchina. . Shrub. 
6. Arachnites. Woods of Japan. Shrub. 
7. Coriaceum, North of Madagascar. Shrub. 
1610. Denpronium. Cor. 5-pet. erecto patens; la- 
teralia ext. antice circa basin labelli conniventia 
vel connata sepe cornu mentientia. Anth. terminalis. 


1. Palmifolium. Jam. — 3. Sanguineum. Do. 
2. Barringtonia. Do. 4. Myosurus. Soc. Isles. 
5. Utricularioides. Jamaica, Hispaniola. 


6. Testiculatum, Hispaniola. 

7. Carinatum, Island of Luzon, 

8. Tribuloides, Jam. 15. Graminifolium. W. 
9. Corniculatum. Do. indies. 
10. Lanceola. Jam. 16, Rusvifolium. Jam. 
11. Sertulariotdes. Do. 17. Biflorum. Soc.Isles, 
12. Racemiflorum.Do. 18. Anceps. E. Indies. 
13. Alpestre. Hispan. 19. Moniliforme. Japan. 
14. Larum. Jamaica. 20. Crumenatum, Java. 
21. Polystachyon. America, Africa, and Asia. 
22. Crispaium, Soc. Isles, 23. Javanicum. Java. 

24. Lingueforme. Islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

25. Reptans. Mauritius. 
* 26. Moscaium. Asia. (Syme’s Embassy to Ava.} 
*27. Galeatum. * 36. Ligulatum. 


* 28, Pumilum. . *87. Hastatum, 
*29. Roseum. * 38. Paniculatum. 
* 30. Paniculatum. * 39. Cuneiforme. 
* SkeaLongipetalum. * 40. Alatum. 

* 32. Platipetalum. “41. Bicolor. 

* 33. Ciliatum. * 42. Tricolor. 
*34, Angulatum. * 43, Triphyllum. 


*35. Variegatum. * 44, Undaitiflorus. 
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Glas XX. 445. Proliferum. *49, ZEmulum. 
Gynandria. 46, Ramosum. * 50. Cunaliculatum. 
Leemyomn) 8.47, Undulatum, * 51. Rigidum. 


*48, Speciosum. -* 52. Teretifolium. 
Sp. 1—25 perennial. Sp.27—30 from Sierra Leone, 
Sp. 31—47 from Peru, see the Fl. Per. Syst. 
p- 219. Persoon gives these last species under 
the subgenus Maxitiaria. Sp. 48—53 from 
New Holland, see Brown’s Prodr. p. 332. 
1611. Srxtis. Cor. subdup. Pet. ext. subcoalita, 
int. labello conformia apice subfornicata supra styl. 
Anth. opercularis decidua. 
1. Ophioglossoides. Jamaica, Martinique. Per. 


2, Micrantha. Jamaica. 
3. Acutiflora. Peru. 9. Cordata. Do. 
4, Lanceolata. Do. *10. Contorta. Do. 


5. Pelystachya. Do. *11. Parviflora. Do. 
6. Oblonga. Do. *12. Aspera. Do. 

7. Purpurea. Do, *13. Spiralis. Do. 
8. Revoluta. Do. 


Sp. 3—13 are given by Persoon under the sub- 
genus Humegorpra. 

1612. Lerantues. Cor. sub-5-pet. patens, pet. 
ext. basi subcoalitis ; int. difformibus. Lavell. nul- 
lum, sed stylus basi vel apice alatus. Anth. oper- 
eularis decidua. ’ 

1. Concinna. Jamaica. Peren. 
2. Pulchella, Do. 3. Tridentata. 
4, Cochlearifolia. Do. 


Do. 


Dranpria. 


$1613. Cyprirepium. Cor. 4-pet. patens. Labell. 
ventricosum inflatum. Styl. superne lobo petaloi- 
deo appendiculatus. 

., Calceolus. Engl.and other pts.of Europe. Per. 

. Candidum. Pennsylvania. Peren. 

. Parviflorum: Virginia. Peren. 

Pubescens. North America. Peren. 

. Spectabile. Canada. Peren. 

Humile. From Canada to Carolina. Per. 

Ventricosum. Eastern parts of Siberia. Per. 

. Macranthos. Do. Per. 9. Guttatum. Do. Per. 

10. Japonicum. Japan. Peren. 

1614, Sryuiprum. Cal. 2-lab. Cor. tubulosa irregu- 
laris 5-part. lacinia anteriore 3-part. Caps. bilocu- 
laris 2-valv. polysperma. 

1. Graminifolium. New Holland. Peren. 
2. Lineare. New Holland. Peren. 
3. Tenellum. East Indies, and N. Holland. 
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4. Uliginosum. Ceylon. 
* 5. Pilosum. * 99. Tuteum. 
* 6. Reduplicatum, * 93, Ameenum. 
*'7, Hirsutum, * 94. Articulatum. 
* 8. Umbellatum. *25. Diversifolium. 
“*9. Armeria. * 96. Scandens. 
* 10. Melostachys. * 27, Fruticosum. 
* 11. Setaceum. * 28, Tenuifolium. 
* 12. Spinulosum. * 99, Calcaratum. 
“13. Caspitosum. * 30. Capillare. 
* 14, Piliferum, * 31. Rotundifolium. 
* 15, Assimile. * 32. Crassifolium. 
* 16. Spathulatum. * 33. Corymbosum. 
* 17. Glaucum. * 34. Inunadatum. 
* 48. Eriorhizum. * 35. Despectunue 
¥ 19. Floribundua. * 36. Diffusum. . 


* 20. Junceum. 


* 37. Pygmeum. 
¥ 9}. Violaceum. ie 


* 38. Repens. 
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* 39. Guttatum. 
* 40, Pedunculatum. 
* 4), Breviscapum. 


mi- | 
lis 
ci flexura: Antheris bilobis, lobis divaricatate 
mis; Stigmate obtusa, indiviso. Caps. 2loc. — 
dissépimento superne, quandoque incompleto.”? 
Prodr. p. 566. See Persoon’s Synopsis, v.1. 
210. } n't 
1615. Forstera. Cal. dup. inferus 2 seu 3-phyll. ; 
superus 3 seu 6-phyll. Cor. tubuloso-campan. 5 
seu 6-fida. Caps. unilocularis polysperma. 
1. Sedifolia. Summits of the highest moun- 
tains of New Zealand. Peren. 5s 
2. Muscifolia. Terra del Fuego. Peren. 
1616. Gunnera. Cal. 2-dent. superus. Cor. 0. Styl. 
2-part. Drupa 1-sperma dentibus calycis coro-— 


nata. 
1. Perpensa. Cape of Good Hope. ~ Peren. 
2. Plicata. Straits of Magellan. Peren. 


3. Scabra, Wet parts of Peru and Chili. Per, 


TRIANDRIA. 


1617. Saracia. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 5-pet. Auth. 
germinis apici insidentes. Styl. brevissimus. 
1. Chinensis, China. Shrub. ) & 
1618. Ruoprum. Cal.6-part. Cor.0. Anth, 3-loc. — 
disjunctis medio stylorum inserte. Styli 3. Caps. 

tricocca, loc. 2-spermis, | le aie 
1, Citrifolium. Woods of Guiana. Shrub. 


HEXANDRIA. 


1619. Anisrotocuia. Cal. 0. Cor. 1-pet. li is 
- basi ventricosa. Caps. 6-loc. polysperma infera. 
1. Bilobata. Dominica. Shrub. 1) a 
. Trilobata. Jamaica, Shrub. ' 
. Surinamensis. Surinam. . Shrub. 
. Kaempfert. Japan. Shrub. 
. Pentandra. WHavannah. Shrub. 
. Panduriformis. Caraccas. Shrub. 
. Peltata, St Domingo. Shrub. 
. Reniformis. St Domingo. Shrud. 
. Maxima. New Spain. Shrub. . 
. Bilabiata. WHispaniola. Shrub. 
. Caudata. St Domingo. Shrub. , 
2. Punctata. St Domingo. Shrub. - 
. Obtusata. Caribbees. Shrub. — 
. Grandiflora. Jamaica. Shrub, 
. Ringens. Jamaica, Guiana, Brasil. Shrub. — 
. Sipho. Alleghany mountains, Shrub. 
. Odoratissima. Jamaica, Mexico. Shrub. 
. Barbata, Caraccas. Shrub. ne 
. Anguicida. Mexico and Carthagena. Shr. 
. Indica. East Indies and N. Holl. Peren. 
. Acuminata. Mauritius. Shrub. : 
' Baetéoa;:.-Spain ‘and Candia: Shrubere } 


. . Glauca. a and Barbary. Shrub. — 
. Altissima. Candia and Barbary, Shrub. 
. Sempervirens. Candia. Shrub. 


. Longa. Spain, France, Italy, Carniola, Per. 
27. Serpentaria. Virginia. ea ae 


+ 98. Pontica. Pontus. Peren. 

29. Cretica. Candia. Peren. 

80. Bracteata. At Madras. Pere. 

31. Bracteolata. Mauritius. Peren. 
» 82 Pistolochia. Spain, Switzerland, &c. Per. 
. 83. Maurorum. Barbary. Peren. 
84. Rotunda. Spain, S. of France, Italy. Per. 
es rin . *) 


’ 
apf iin 


> 
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_Monanopris. 


I. Hapenania. Perianth. ringens, foliolis $ v. 5. 
in galeam conniventibus. Labell. basi subtus calca- 
ratum y. subsaccatum. Anih. terminalis, loc. ad- 
natis basibus guandoque solutis elongatis. Mas- 
se@ Pollinis pedicellate,  pedicellis singulis basi 
glandule respondenti nude insertis. (R. Brown, 
Brod’. Ce : 

joe fs co N. Holl. 2. ata. Do. 

__, This genus also contains two sections from the ge- 

nus Orcuis, viz. Ist, Sp. 6, 12, 13, 23, 44, 54, 
55, 63, 66, and some undescribed species; and 
2d, Sp. 1, 3,4, 14, 71,79, and others, especially 
those from the East Indies and N. America. 

“ Orchis,”’ says Mr Brown, * ab Habenaria differt 
pedicellis pollinis basi insertis vel glandula unica 
vy. duplici, sed semper in uno eodemgue processu 
Sucullifori stigmatis inclusis.’? Under this 
character Mr Brown ranks Sp. 18, 19, 21, 24, 
25, 33, 34, 36, 41, 42, 45, 46, 50, 51, 52, 60. 
See Brown’s Prodr. p. $42. 

II. Eristema. Perianth, foliolis 5, equalibus, patu- 
lis. Label. unguiculatum, lamina integra basi 
secon filiformibus fasciculatis. Appendix e 

i column infra ungui labelli adnata, Anth. 

stig. Papeaee utrinque lobo petaloideo stipata..( Id. 
$15. ‘ 

‘ 1. Grandiflora. _New Holland. 

III. Ortnoceras. Perianth. ringens, galea ovata, 

~ foliolis exterioribus anterioribus erectis, linearibus ; 
int. nanis, sessilibus, sub galeam conniventibus. 

Labell. 3-fid. ecalcaratum. Anth. stig. parallela, 

utrinque lobo laterali column stipata. (Jd.p. 316.) 
1. Strictum. New South Wales. 


patulis. Labdell. posticum, integrum, sessile, latius, 
basi concava columnam brevissimam occultante. 
Anth. stig. parallela, lobo laterali_columnz utrin- 
que stipata. (Id. 317.) 

1. Tongife ia. New Holland and Van Diemen’s 

Island. (Malazis subulata of Labill.) 

2. Ovata. New Holland. 

3. Erecta. New South Wales. 

V. Prasopuytium. Perianth. ringens, galea antica, 
foliolis duobus posticis extertorum. sepius coheren- 
tibus; intertorzbus inequilateris. _Labell. adscen- 
dens, indivisum, ecalcaratum, unguiculatum. Co- 
Jumna 2-part. laciniis_lateralibus membranaceis 
Anth. stig. parallela, antica, persistens, loculis ap- 


proximatis. Masse Pollinis in singulo loc. bine, 
pulverez, apicibus stig. affixe. (Id. p. $17.) 
1. Elatum. 6. Gibbosum. 
2. Australe. 7. Fuscum. 
8. Macrostachyum. 8. Alpinun. 
9. Patens. 


~ 5. Striatum, ’ 


ad 


10, Nigricans. 


BOTANY. 


IV. Cryrrostyuis. Perianth. foliclis 5, linearibus, — 


35. Pallida. Italy and Croatia. 
36. Hirta. Chio. Peren. 
87. Clematilis. Austr. France,'Tartary, &c. Per. 
38. Erecta. Vera Cruz. 
89. Arborescens. America. Shrub. 

*40. Fragrantissima. Peru. ( Ruiz.) 

* 4). Pubera. N. Holland. (Br. Prodr. iii. 49.) 


Peren. 


‘NEW GENERA. 


11. Rufum. 12, Fimbriatum. 
All from N. Holl. and Van Diemen’s Island. 

VI. Gexopiesium. Perianth. ringens, galea antica, 
foliola postica longiora, patula ; interiora infra co- 
lumnz adnata. Labell. adscendens, indivisum, ecal- 
caratum, basi cucullata. Colum. semi-2-fid. laciniis 
lateralibus nullis!  Anth. stig. parallela persistens, 
loc. approximatis.. Masse Pollinis - - (Id. 319.) 

1. Baueri. New South Wales. 

VII. Carocuttus. Perianth. ringens, foliolis latera- 
libus exterioribus labello sup positis ; interioribus ses- 
silibus, minoribus; erectis. Ladell. longius, sessile, 
accuminatum, disco intus marginibusque barbatum. 
Anth. stig. parallela, persistens. (Id. p- 320.) 

1. Campestris. New Hoiland, 
2. Paludosus. New South Wales. 

VIII. Microtis. Perianth, ringens, foliolis laterali- 
bus exterioribus sessilibus, lab. suppositis ;, 2nterio- 
ribus subsimilibus, adscendentibus. Labell. dissi- 
mile, oblongum, obtusum, basi callosa. Anth. co- 
lumnam infundibuliformem postice terminans, au- 
riculo membranaceo utrinque aucta.. Masse Pol- 
linis_utriusque loculi bine, pulverex, basi affixe 
rem apice soluto. (Jd. p. 320.) 


. Parviflora. 4. Alba. 
2. pice 5. Pulchella. 
3. Media. 


All from New Holland. 

TX. Acrantuus. Pertanth. subringens, foliolis ex- 
ter. aristatis, lateralibus lab. suppositis, int. mi- 
noribus, situ variis. _Ladell. dissimile, foliolis bre- 
vius, indivisum, porectum, basi bicallosum, disco 
inappendiculato. Colum. semiteres, apice inauri- 
culato. Anth. terminalis, persistens, loc. approxi- 
matis. Massa Pollinis in singulo loc. quaterne, 
y. bine 2-part. (Jd. p. at 

1. Fornicatus. New South Wales, 
2. Exsertus. Do. 3. Caudatus. Do. 

X. Cyrrosryuis. Perianth. 2-lab. foliolis muticis, 
uatuor lateralibus subequalibus, patulis. Labell. 
issimile, porrectum, planum, obtusum, indivisum, 

basi bicallosa. Colum. semiteres, apice dilatato. 
Anth, terminalis persistens, loc approximatis. Mas- 
s@ Pollinis in singulo loc. bine, compressz, pulve- 
rex. (Jd. p. 322.) 

1. Reniformis. New South Wales. 

XI. Cuiwoctortis. Perianth. 2-lab, foliolis latera- 
libus exterioribus canaliculatis, apice teretibus, lab. 
suppositis, Labell. unguiculatum, disco lamine 
glanduloso basique Appendicula lingulata. Colum. 
apice 2-fid. Anth, terminalis, persistens, loculis ap- 
proximatis. Masse Pollinis in singulo loculo bine 
compresse, pulverer. (ld. p. 322.) 

1. Diphylla. New South Wales. , 

XII. Ertocuitus, Perianth, 2-lab. foliolis. latera- 
libus ezterioribus unguiculatis, lab. suppositis, ir- 
terioribus erectis, minoribus. Labell. unguicuta- 
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Class XX. tum, inappendiculatum, disco pubescenti, eglandu- 
Gynandris. oso, Colwmna semiteres, apice simplici, Anth. 
eevee) terminalis, persistens, mutica, loculis approximatis. 
Masse Pollinis in singulo loculo quaternz. (Jd. 
» 322. ‘ 

2 ai. a ( Epipactis cucullata of Labill.) 

XITI. Carapvenia. Pertanth. 2-lab, extus glandu- 

losum, labie sup. planiusculo. Labell. unguicula- 

tum, cucullatum, subtrilobum, v. apice angustatum, 

disco glandulis seriatis ornato. . Columna membra- 
naceo-dilatata. Anth. terminalis, persistens, loc. 
approximatis, Masse Polknis in singulo loc. bi- 

ae compresse semibilobe, pulveree. (Jd. 323.) 


1. Alba. 9. Testacea. 

‘2. Carnea. 10. Congesta. 

3. Cerulea. 11. Filamentosa. 
4. Deformis. 12. Patersont. 

5. Alata. 13. Dilatata. 

6, Flava. 14. Menziesit. 

7. Lattfolia. 15. Macrophylla. 


8. Gracilis. 


All from New Holland and Van Diemen’s Island. - 


XIV. Lyreraytuus. Perianth. ringens, extus 
eglandulosum foliolo postico extertorum fornicato ; 
reliquis planiusculis, subequalibus. Ladell. brevi- 
us, marginibus adscendentibus semicucullatum, 
apice angustatum, disco glanduloso v. papuloso. 
Colum. linearis. Anth. terminalis, persistens, loc. 
approximatis. Massa Pollinie in loc, singulo bi- 
ne pulveree. (Id. p. 325.) 

1. Suaveclens. “New South Wales, 
2. Eilipticus. Do. 8. Nigricans. N. Holl. 

XV. Grossonia. Perianth, foliolis quinque, equa- 
libus, patentibus. Laéell. dissimile, brevius, indi- 
visum, eglandulosum. Appendix inter lab. et co- 
lumnam. Anth. colum. membranaceo dilatatum ter- 
minans, loc. approximatis. Masse Pollinis in 
singulo loculo bine, compressx, pulverez. (id. 


PR ae) , 
1. Major. N. South Wales. 2. Minor. Do. 
XVI. Prexosrytis. Perianth. ringens, tetraphyll. 
foliolo inferiore 2-fid. (€ duobus infra cohzrenti- 
bus conflato.) Labdell. unguiculatum, subinclu- 
sum. Lam. basi appendiculata v. gibbosa. U) 
infra lab. inferiore connato. Colum. basi galea 
‘connata, apice alata. Anth. terminalis, persistens 
loc. approximatis.. Masse Pollinis in singulo loc. 
binz, compresse, pulveree, Stig. medio columne 
adnatum. (Jd. p. $26.) 


1. Concinna. 6. Cucullata. 
- 2. Ophioglossa, 7. Nana, 
_ 3. Curta. 8. Nutans. 
4. Acuminata. 9. Obtusa. 
5. Pedunculata. 


10. Reflewa. (Disperis alata of Labill.) 


1, Revoluta. 16. Rufa. 
12. Grandiflora, 17. Grbbosa. 
13. Parvifiora. 18. Mutica, 
14. Longifolia. 19. Dubia. 


_ 15, Squamata. 

MXVIL. Corysanrues. Perianth. ringens; Galea 
magna; Labio inferiore 4-part, nano, a lab. occul- 
‘tato. Labell. maximum, cucullatum, y. tubulo- 
sum, Anth. terminalis 1-loc. 1 semi-2-val. persis- 
tens. Masse Pollinis 4, pulverex. (Id. p. 378.) 

1, Fimbriata, New South Wales. 
2. Unguiculata. Do. $. Bicalcarata. Do. 

XVIT, Careana, Perianth, foliolis quinque sub- 


zqualibus, angustis, Label. posticum, usguicu. 
latum; Lamina peltata, cava, foramine exteriore, 
Colum. petaloideo-dilatata. Anth, terminalis, per. 
sistens, loc. approximatis. Masse Pollinis in sin- 
gulo loculo bine, pulverex, (Id. poS29)e0. © 
1, Major. N.S, Wales. 2..Minor. Do, 
XIX. Gastropia. Pertanth. 1- tubulosum, 
ore 5-lobo, lobis infra secundis. .inclusum, 
liberum, unguiculatum, columnz incumbens. Co- 
lum. longa, apice cavo, basi antice incrassata ubi 
stigma. Anth, terminalis, mobilisy decidua, loculis 
approximatis.. Masse Pollinis,e particulatis an- 
on majusculis, elastice cohwrentibus. (Id. 
. 530. Te 
2 1. Sesamoides. oh. ie Wales. ; 
XX. Drropium. Pertanthii foliola 5, zqualia pa- 
tentia. Labell. dissimile, $-fid. disco Fete ba 
saccata,, Colum. semi-cylindracea: Anth. termi# 
nalis, mobilis, decidua, Masse Pollinis in singulo 
loc. singula, lobulo interiore auctz, filis distinctis 
‘glandule stig. afixe. (Id. p. 380.) 0) 
1. Punctatum, (Dendrob. penct. of Smith.) 
XXI. Sarcocutus. Perianthti foliola 5, «qualia, 
patentia, duo exteriora cum ungue labelli subtus 
connata, Label. posticum ecalcaratum, ungue co-— 
lumna continuo; Lamina calceiformi, lobo inter-— 
medio carnoso, solido, Anth. terminalis, enobilis, 
decidua. Pollen cereaceum. (Id. p. 332.) 
1, Falcaius. New South Wales. 


Dianpria. Shes aalt 


XXII. Sopranta. Cor. resupinata. Pet. 5, oblon- — 
‘Za, patentissima, subdeflexa, «qualia, 2-interiora — 
aullo angustiora. Lab. inferius obcordatum fim- 
8 a superius sublineare, 3-fid. canaliculatum. 
(Bulbi fasciculati.) (Flor. Per. Syst. p. 232.) 
1. Dichotoma. Peru, - 
2. Biflora. Do. 3. Amplezicaulis, Do. 
XXIII. Aneutoa. Cal. connivens, resupinatus. Lae 
dell. pedicellatum, lamina urceolata. Sw. (Nect. 
chrysalidiforme, labio inferiore subdoliiformi, inte- 
rius scisso, pone emarginaturam acumine reflexo, su- | 
perius clavato $-cuspidato, Flor. Per. Syst. p.228.) 
1. Uniflora. Peru. ee alten 2 
XXIV. Goncora. Cal. irregularis, patens resupi- — 
natus. Labell. erectum, lamina convexa apicé cor= 
nuta, dorso. gibboso. (Zab, inferius. sacciforme. 
Fl. Per.) Anth, opercularis, decidua, y 
1. Quanquenervis, Peru. (Il. Per. Syst. p.227.) — 
XXV. Maspevaiuia. Cal. dup.: ext. campan. 3- 
fid. lacin. apice corniculatis; int. diphyll;’ Anth. 
opercularis, decidua. Sw. ( Nect. 4-phyll. fol. la- 
teralibus maxilleformibus inf. pedicellato subtus — 
fere carinato, sup. lineari, brevi, canaliculato, .( FU. 
Per, : selon Tee e 
1 Uniftora Peru. (Fl. Per. Syst. p. 238.) © 
XXVI. Bieta. Cor. resupinata, Pet. 5 patentia 
‘ oblongo-lanceolata, subzqualia, 2 interiora latio- 
Ya. Rect. obverse conicum, labio inferiore subtus 
carinato 3-lobo, lobo intermedio magno, supériori 
lineari-oblongo. Anih.8. {a7 
1. Catenulata. 3. Ensiformis. 5. Parviflore 
2. Repanda. Av Uni 27 Sleggk dad 
From Peru, see Flor. Per, Syst. p. 229. + 
XXVII, Fernanpesta. ‘Pet. 5, concaya qualia, — 
covhiventia. Nect. labium. inferius obovatum, su- — 
perins breye curvatum. (Rad. fasciculate:’ Caul. 


‘ 


) 

! 

| BOTANY. 
» ramosi.. Fol. imbric. disticha, Pedune. axillares, 
." 1-5-flori.) lod 

1. Punetata. 4. Subbiflora.” 6. Graminifolia. 
2. Lava. ‘5. Hamatodes. 7. Conferta, 

_ From Peru, see Flor. Per. Syst. p. 239. 
_odissimili, fornicata, columna longiore, cum tubo ar- 
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ticulata, mobili. Columna erecta, infra tubi lateri Class XX, 
(ubi labellum) adnata. Anther@ lobis uno super Cynandeia. 
alterum divaricatis. Stig. 2, capillaria, Caps, 1- 
loc. (R. Brown, Prodr. 572.) 

1. Pusilla, New Holland. 


HExanpria. 


XXIX. Bracawtia. Cal. 0. Cor. 1-pet. tubo glo- 
boso, sulcata, equaliter 3-fid. Siliqua (longa) 4- 
angularis, 4-loc. 4-valvis. (Loureiro.) 

i Racemosa. | Cochinchina. 


XXVIII. Levawnoont: Cal. 5-part. 2-lab. Cor. 
_ limbo 5-part, irregulari ; quinta lacinia ( Labello.) 


REMARKS ON THE CLASS GYNANDRIA. 


All the of this class, which we have given, 
after W: ow, under the order MONANDRIA, are 
given by Persoon under the order Dianprta. 

Several plants, belonging to the following genera, 
being apparently gynandrous, might be expected in 


e : ’ Daphne pendula. 
Monanpria. 


PENTANDRIA. 
Gluta. Passiflora. Tacsonia. Murucuja. Ayenia. 


OcYANDRIA. 


DecanprrA. 


_ All the scitamineous plants given in Class First. Cytinus, ” Helicterea. 


TRIANDRIA. PoLyANpDRIA. 
x Xylopia. Grewia. Ambrosinia. Arum.  Cala- 
Sisyrinchium. Ferraria. Pavonia. dium, Dracontium, Calla. Pothos, Zostera. 
CLASS XXI. MONGECIA. 
Monanpria. 1626, CenaTocarPus. Mas, Cal, 2-part. Cor. 0, Class XXh& 


Fil. longum.—Fra. Cal. 1-phyll. bicornis germini Monecia. 
supero adnatus, Cor.0, Styli 2. Sem. 1, calyce 
arcte inclusum. 
1. Arenarius, Sandy parts of T: . Ann. 
1621. AmprosintA. Mas. Spatha 1-phylla dissepi- 
mento divisa. Cal. 0. Cor.0. Anth. sessiles plu- 
rimz in concameratione spathez posteriore. ect. 
2 ad basin cujuslibet anthere.—Fem. in spathz con- 
cameratione anteriore. Germ. solitarium. Caps. 1- 
loc. polysperm. 
1. Basstz. Sicily and Barbary. Peren, 
2. Maculata. Sicily. Peren. 
$1622. Zosrera. Mas. Cal. 0. Cor. 0. Anth. ova- 
ta spadici 1-laterali insertaa—Fem. Cal. 0. Cor. 0. 
Germ, ovatum spadici l-laterali insertum. Styl. 2- 


1624, Cavuinta, or Fruviatis of Persoon. Mas. 
Cal.0. .Cor.0. Anth, sessilis —Fem. Cal. 0. Cor. 
0. Styl. filiformis. Stig. 2-fid. Caps. 1-sperma. 

1. Fragilis, Lakes of Germ. France, and Italy. 

2. Indica, ‘Tranquebar and New Holland. Ann. 

3. Flexilis. Do. and Pennsylvania. . 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 345. 

$1625. Cuara. Mas. Col.0. Cor.0. Anth. globo- 
sa sessilis—Feu. Cal.0. Cor. 0. Styl.0. Stig. 5. 
Bac. 1-loc. polysperma, 

1. Vuigaris. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
2. Setosa. E. Ind. 3. Foliolosa, Pennsylv. 
4. Zeylanica, Malabar and Ceylon. 
5. Hispida. ~~ and other parts of Europe. 


6. Tomentosa. Eur. 7. Squamosa. Barbary. fid. Caps. 1-sper. 

8. Corallina, Barbary and Malabar. 1. Marina. Coasts of England, &c. Peren. 

9. Flexilis, England and other parts of Europe. 2. Uninervis. Red Sea. 3. Ciliata. Do. 
4, Stipulacea, Red Sea. 


* 10. Funicularis. "France. Shee Fl. p. 743. 
* 11. Globularis. Id. *12. Capillacea, An. id) 
* 13. Batrachosperma. Ann. (Id.) 

* 14, Translucens. (Id.) 

* 15. Congesta. New Holland.? Brown, Prodr. 

* 16. Australis. New Holland.§  p. 346. 
$1623. ZawNicHEBLIA. Mas. 0. Cor. 0.—Fem. 

Cal. l-phyll. Cor. 0. Germ. circiter 4. Sem. 

totidem. 


© Ws Palustris, England, Europe, Virginia. Ann. 
5 @Dentata. Ditches of Italy. Ann. 
-*3. Tuberosa, Cochinchina. © (Loureiro.) 


1629. JEGoPRICON. Mas. 


loba.—Fem. Flores solitarii. 


See Brown, Prodromus, p. 338. 


1630. Exatertum. Mas. Cal.0. Cor. hypocrateri- 


formis.—Fem. Cal..0. Cor. hypocraterif.. Caps. 
infera, 1-loc. 2 valv. 

1. Carthaginense. Carthagena. Ann, 

2. Trifoliatum. Virginia, Ann. 
Ament. ovatum. Invol. 
Cal. tuberosus’ 3-fid. Cor. 0. Anth. 4- 
Cal. 3-fid. Cor. 0; 
Styl. 3 basi caodunati. Caps. 3-cocca. 

1, Betulinum. Woods of Guiana, Shnib. 

6 


3-fid, 
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Glass XXL 1628, Casuarina. Mas. Ament. filiforme. Cal. 
Monecia- _ Q.valy, Cor. 0.—-Fex.. Ament. globosum. Cal. 


squama ovata, Cor.0. Caps. 2-valy. 1-sperm, 


Sem. apice alatum. ; 

1. Equisetifolia. East Indies and Islands of the 

Pacific Ocean. Shrub, 

2. Nodiflora. New Caledonia. Shrub. 

3. Stricta. New Holland. Shrub. 

4. Distyla, Do. Shr. 5. Torwlosa. Do. Shr. 
*6, Africana. East of Africas. .( Loureiro.) 

* 7° Quadrivalvis. New Holland. (Labill. ) 

1620. CyNomoRIUM. Mas. “Ament, imbricatum.. Cal. 

4-phyll. Cor. 0.—Fem,-in eodem amento. Cai. 
4-phyll. sup. Cor. 0. Styl.1. Sem. 1, subro- 
tundum. 

1. Coccineum. Barbary, Malta, Sicily. Peren. 


2. Jamaicense. Jamaica. Peren. 
$. Balanophora. Island of Tanna, Peren. 
4, Cajennense. Cayenne, Peren. 


1627. ArntocarPus. Mas. Ament. cylindricum. Cal. 
0. Cor. 2-pet. Fil. longitudine cor.—Fxn. Cal. 0. 
Cor. 0. Germ. numerosa in globum collecta, Styl. 


filiformis. Drupa composita. 
1. Incisa. Molucea, and the Islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. Shrub. 
2. Integrifolia, East Indies. Shrub. 
3. Philippensis. Philippine Islands. Shrub. 
4. Pubescens. Malabar. Shrub. 
*5. Polyphema. Cochinchina. (Loureiro) 
Dranpria. 
1631, Ancurta. Mas, Cal, 5-fid. Cor. 5-pet.— 


Fem. Cal, 5-fid. Cor, 5-pet. 
loc. polyspermum. 
1. Trilobata. Woods of Carthagena. Peren. 
2. Pedata. St Domingo. Peren. 
3. Trifoliata. St Domingo. 
‘£1632. Lemna. Mas. Cal. 1-phyll. Cor. 0.—Fsx. 


Pomum inferum, 2- 


Cal. 1-phyll. Cor. 0. Styl. 1. Caps. 1:loc. 2- 
sperma. 
1. Trisulea,’ England and New Holland. Per. 


2. Minor. Engl. America, N. Holland. Per. 
3. Gibba. Engl. avd other pts. of Europe. Per. 
4. Polyrhiza. NN of Europe and America. Per. 
5. Obcordata. East Indies. 
6. Arrhiza. Italy and France. 

See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 345. 

1633. Popostemum. Mas. Cal. 0. Cor. 0. Stam. 
2, pedicello affixa.n—Fem. Cal. 0. Cor. 0. Germ. 
ovatum. Stig. 2 sessilia. Caps. 2-loc. 2 valv. po- 
lysperma, 

1. Ceratophyllum, Salt rocks river Ohio. Per. 


TRIANDRIA. 

1636. ZRA. Mas. in distinctis spicis. Cal. gluma 
2-flora mutica. Cor. gl. mutica.—Fex. Cal. 
gluma 2-valv. Cor. gl: 2-valv. Styl. 1, filiform. 
pendulus. Sem, solitaria, recept. oblongo im- 
mersa. 

r 1. Mays. America. Ann. 
2. Curagua. Chili. Ann. 


1637. Tripsacum. Mas. Cal. gl. 2-flora, ext. mas- 
cule, int. neutro. Cor. gl. membranacea.—Fem. 
Cal. gl. 1-flora, involucro tecto 1- puree sinubus 
perforato. Cor. gl. 2-valy. Styl. 2, Sem, 1. 
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Virpitia and Carolina. Peren, 

2. Monostachyon. South Carolina. | Peren, © 
8. Cylindricum. Sandy parts of Florida. 
4. Hermaphroditum. Jamaica. Ann, — 


1. Dactyloides. 


1638. Coix. Mas. in spicis remotis. Cal. gl. 2-flora, 
mutica. Cor. gl. mutica.—Fem. Cal. gl. -2-flora. 
Cor. gl. mutica. Styl. 2-part. Sem: eNees: ossi« 

. ficato tectum. 

1. Lachryma. East Indies. Peren. ; 
2. Agrestis. Amboyna and Cochinchina, Per. 
3. Arundinacea. Near Transchaur. Peren, _ 


1640. Oryra. Mas. Cal. gl. 1-flora, subaristata- 
Cor. 0.—Fem. Cal. gl. 1-flora, patula ovata arista- 
ta. Cor. gl. 2-valv. mutica. Styl. 2-fid. Sem. car- 


tilagineum. 
1, Paniculata. Jamaica. Pirente ; 
2. Pauciflora. Jamaica. Ann. mi 
3. Orientalis. Cochinchina. — . Vo wie 


1639. Zeucites. Cal. commun. gl: 2-valy. $-floray® 
flore intermedio femineo lateralibus masc. Mas. — 
Cal. proprius 0. Cor. < 2-valv.—Fem. Cal. proprs 
0. Cor. gi. 1-valv. 1. 2-fid. Sem. oblongum. | 

1. Americanus. iictacitas of Jamaica. —_ 

1641. Kopresia.. Mas. Ament.imbric. Cal. 
ma solitaria. Cor. 2 Say} ~— eke Cal. 
squama plerumque altera plana, rmen 
valved Cor. 0. “Big. 3. Nux : te aa 
nuda. 

1, Scirpina. Mts. of Savoy, Tyrol, &e. Peren, 
- Seite Mount Cenis. Peren. 
Cyperina. Caraccas. Peren. 
+ 1649. AREX. Mas. Ament. imbric. Cal. squama 
+ eae Cor. O.—Fem. Ament. imbric, Cal. squa- 
ma solitaria. Cor. ventricosa 1.pet. apice 2-dent. 
Stig. 2 seu 3. Nux 3-quetra corolla pogo 
inclusa. 
1. Dioica. England, Germany, &c.  Peren. 
2. Davalliana. Scotland, Germanys &e.. Per. 
3. Sterilis. Pennsylvania. Peren. 
4. Uncinata. New Zealand. ery 
8. Hamata. Jamaica, Chili, stipe oe 
6. Crenacea. South America, ise 
7. Capitata. Lapland and Norway. » 
8. Wildenowii. North America. bd 
9. Pauciflora. Scotland, Sweden, &c. 
10. Microglochin. North of Lapland. 
11. Obtusata. Ocland. 

. 12..Polytrichoides.__ Pennsylvania. 3 
13. Pulicaris. Engl. and other parts of Europe. 
14. Pyrenaica. ‘The Pyrenees. 

15. Peirwa. Hills of Lapland. 
16. Rupestris. Mountains of Savoy. 

. 17. Squarrosa. Canada. 
18. Cyperoides. Bohemia, Siberia, &e. Lys 
19. Baldensis. Mount Baldo, . ; 

20. Fetida. parse g of Switzerland, &e. 
21. Incurva. a ae and Denmark. 
22. Stenophylla. Tyrol, Austria, &e. 
23. Curvula. Mts. of Switzerland, Savoy, &e. 
24. Simpliciuscula, England. vis 
25. reps, North of Sweden, 
26. Ci hora. Pennsylvania. vt & 
27. Va Pi Mountains of Dau mphiny. 
28. Distachya. Mountains of Salzburg. 
29. Atrata. Britain, Lapland, and Gera 
30. Magellanica. Straits of Mage 

31. Bicolor. Mt. Cenis. se Peet Pennsyl. 

33. Linckit. Portugal. 
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84, Arenaria, Eng). and other parts of Europe. 


$5. Intermedia. Engl. Germany, Austria, France. 
86. Repens. ‘Torrents of Piedmont. ; 
87. Sch i. Germany, 38. Ammophila. Spain. 


890 Scheenoides. Austria and Hungary. 
40. Rivularis.” At Pest in Hungary. 
_ ©" #1. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. 
\ 42. Norvegica. Coasts of Norway, &c. 
. » 43. Helenostes. Marshy parts of Sweden. 
44, Tenuiflora, Lapland. 
*. *45. Lobata, Switzerland and Piedmont. 
146, ina. Lapland, Switzerland, Carinthia. 
47. Ovalis. England ad other parts of Europe. 
48. Lagopodioides. America. 
49. Scoparia. North ry 3 
50. Muhlenbergit, North America. 
51, Vulpina, Engl. and other parts of Europe. 
52. Glomerata. Cape of Good Hope. 
” 58. Nemorosa. Groves of Germany and Hung. 
~ 54. Stipata. Pennsylvania. 55. Divisa. =~ ola 
56. Brizoides. any, Switzerland, Italy. 
* 67. Muricata, England and other parts of Europe. 
58. Divulsa. En Sand, Italy, Austria. 
69. Retroflera. Praiesivants, 
60. Stellulata. Engl. and other parts of Europe. 
» 61. Rosea. North America. : 
62. fre gee Pennsylvania. 
63. Scirpoides. N. Amer. 65. Remotiuscula, Sib. 
64, Loliacea, Sweden. 66, Gibba, Japan. 
67. Azillaris. England. 
68. Remota. Engl. and other parts of Europe. 
69. Gebhardii. Dasitcains of Salzburg. 
‘70. Elongata. Sweden and Germany. ; 
71. Curta. England and other parts of Europe. 
72. Festucacea. N. Amer. 73. Straminea. Do. 
74. Multiflora. Pennsylvania, 
75. Paradoxa. Germany. 
76. Teretiuscula, Germany and England. 
77. Paniculata, Engl. Germany, Switz. France. 
78. Lusitanica. Portugal. 80. Spartea, Cape. 
79. Brunnea, Japan. 81. Indica. Bourbon. 
$2. Ramosa. Mauritius. 
83. Polystachya. Mountains of Jamaica. 
84. Cladostachya. Do. — 87. Fasciculata. Portu. 
85. Scabrella. Ditto. 88. Forsteri. N. Zeal. 
' 86. Cruciata. Canton. | 89. Geminata. Ditto. 
90. Ambigua, Mountains of Portugal. — 
91. Depressa. Mountains of Portugal. 
92. Thuringiaca, Thuringia. 
93. Michrostachya. Sweden. 
94. Virescens, Pennsyl. 95. Glareosa, Norway. 
96. Hirsuta. North America. 
97. Buxbaumii. Ingria, Swed. Norw. Pennsylv. 
98. Vahlii. G hills of Lapland, 
99. Parviflora. Mountains of Styria. 


101. Clandestina. Engl. Germ. Austria, France. 
102. Pedata. Lapland? 
103. Ornithopoda. Germany, Italy, Gothland. 
164. Digitata. England and other parts of Europe. 
105. Plantaginea, Virginia and Carolina. 
106. Tristachya. Japan. 107, Bromoides. Pennsy). 
108. Varia, Pennsylvania. 
109. Pilulifera, England, Sweden, and Germany. 
110. Collina. Germany, Austria, France, Sweden. 
111, Marginata. Pennsylvania, 
112. Ciliata. Germany and Sweden. 
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100. Alba, Austria, Hungary, Germany, Switz. ° 


113. Pracoz. England, Sweden, Germany, France. an" 


114, Emarginata. Stony parts of Hungary. 
“115, Poticmond England, Sweden, 


crmany, ——v— 
116, Vestita. N. Amer. 117. Mucronata, Switz. 
118. Sehkuhrii. At the Caspian. 

119, Supina. Germany, Austria, and Tyrol, 
120. Sphwrocarpa. Caspian Sea. 

121. Globularis. » North of Sweden. 

122. Nigra. Piedmont and Savoy.” " 

123. Tentaculata, Pennsylv. 12%. Lupulina, Do. 
125. Clavata. Cape of Good Hope. 

126. Borbonica. Bousbon. 

127. Extensa, England and Sweden. 

128. Flava. a, and other parts of Europe. 
129. Japonica. Japan. 
130, Fulva. England, Denmark, Sweden, Ge 
131. Distans. England and other parts of Europe. 
132. Binervis. Yngland and Sweden. 

133. Rotundata. Marshes of Lapland. 

134. Saxratilis. Greenland, Norway, Lapland. 
135. Rigida. Hills of Scotland. 

136. Pulla, Lapland and Scotland. 

137. Ferruginea, Austria and Salzburg. 

138. Frigida, Carinthia, Salzburg, Switzerl. &c. 
139. Mielichhofert. Switzerland and Salzburg. 
140. Brachystachys. Salzburg and Bavaria. J 


141. Compressa. Mountains of Croatia. 

142. Ui; a. Woods of Austria. 

143. Michelit. England, Austria, Hung. Italy. 
144, ata. Engl. 145. Anceps. Pennsy!. 


146. Pilosa. Germany, Italy, and Austria. 
147. Oligocarpa. North America, 
148. Granularis. Pennsylvania. 
149, Conoidea. North America. 
150. Panicea. England and other parts of Europe. 
151. Conglobata, Sandy parts of Hungary. 
152. Pubescens. Pennsylvania. 
153. Laxiflora. a and Virginia. 
154. Folliculata. Canada, Pennsylvania, Virginia. 
155. Rostrata. Pennsyl. 156. Hystericina. De. 
157. Chinensis. China at Canton. 
158. Approximata. Mount Cenis, 
159. Alpestris. Austria and Switzerland. 
160. Nitida, Hills of Austria. 
161. Verna. Germany, Switzerland, Hungary. 
162. Livida. La fer 
163. Cuspidata. Norway. 
164, Firma. Austria, Salzburg, Bavaria. 
165. Schraderit. Germany. 
166. Cespitosa. Engl. ana other parts of Europe, 
167. Siricta. England, Sweden, Germany. 
168. Pendula. England, Germany, France. 
169. Psilostachya. Mountains of Croatia. 
170. Strigosa, England and Germany. 
171. Miliacea. Pennsylvania. 
172. Umbellata, Pennsylvania. _. 
173. Capillaris. Engl. Swed. Denm. France, &c 
174. Pallescens. Engl. and other parts of Europe. 
175. Levis. Mountains of Croatia, = 
176. Scopoliana. Mountains of Carniola, 
177. Ustulata. Mts. of Lapland and Iceland. 
178. Limosa. Engl. and other parts of Europe. + 
179, Laxa. Lapland at ‘Torneo. 
180. Levigata. England and aie 
181. Pseudo-Cyperus. Engl. and V. Diem. Island. 
182. Drymeja. Groves of Europe. 
183, Flexuosa, ae 184, Refracta, Mt, Cenis, 
s 
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185. Digitalis, Pennsylvania. 
186. Recurva. England, Europe,and N. America. 
187. Melanostachya. At the Caspian Sea. 

188. Nutans. — Austria, 189. Acuminata. Istria. 

190. Crinita. Pennsylvania and Virginia, 

191. Maritima. Norway. 192. Salina. Do. 

193. Trifida. Falkland Isles. 

194, Trichocarpa, Pennsyl. 195. Pellita. Do. 

196. Hispida. Lakes of Barbary. _ 

197. Filiformis. England, Sweden, Germany. 

198. Aquatilis, Banks of rivers in Lapland. 

199. Acuta. Europe, and North America. 

200. Paludosa.. England, Germany, Sweden, &c. 

201. Riparia, England and other parts of Europe. 

202. Lacustris. Pennsylvania. 

203. Ambleocarpa. land and Italy. 

204. Vesicaria. ant and other parts of Eur. 

Plumbea. Mount Caucasus. 

Ampullacea, Engl. and other parts of Europe. 

Bullata.. North America. 

Secalina. Hungary and Austria, 

Hordeiformis. cia arts of France. 

Pumila. Sandy parts of Japan. 

Hirta. _ England and other parts of Europe, 

Tuberosa. ¥rance. (Loisel. Fl. Gall.) 

Splendens. France. (Loisel. Fl. Gall.) 
vinervis. France. ( T'huill.) 

* 215, Inversa. *921. Cataracte. 

* 916. Chlorantha. * O29; Striata. 

* 217. Appressa. * 293, Lacistoma. 

* 218. Gracilis. * 294. Cespilosa, 

*219. Longifolia. * 295. Littorea. 

220. Breviculmis. 

All perennial. Sp. 215—22@5, from. New Hol- 
land and Van Diemen’s Island. See Brown’s 
Prodromus, p. 241. 

1643. Scteria. Mas. Cal. gluma 2 seu 6-valv. multi- 
flora. Cor. gl. muticz.—Fem, Cal. gl. 2 seu 6-valv. 
1-flora. Cor.0. Stig. 1.3. Nua colorata sub- 
globosa. 

1. Flagellum... Jamaica and Guiana. Peren. 
2. Margaritifera. Isle of Tanna and New Hol- 
land. Peren. 

8. Verrucosa. , Guinea, Peren. 

4. Mitis: Jamaica and Surinam. | Peren.: 

5. Bracteata. Panama. | Peren. 

6. Laiifolia. Jamaica. Peren. 

7. Reticularis. Carolina. Peren, 

8. Levis, East Indies, Peren. 

9. Sumatrensis.. Sumatra. Peren. 

10. Scabra. Cumana. ‘Peren, 
il. Tessellata. East Indies. 
12. Liihosperma. Malabar. 
13. Tenuis.. Ceylon. Peren. 
14. Poceformis. East Indies. 


205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
* 212. 
* 213. 
* 214 


Peren, 
Peren. 


Peren. 


15. Filiformis. West Indies and Guiana. Per. 
16. Verticillata. , Virginia and Carolina. Per. 
17. Interrupta,. Guiana. Peren, 
18. Hirtella,. Jamaica, Peren. 
19. Caroliniana.. Carolina. Peren. 

20, Ciliata. Do. Per, 21. Pauciflora. Do.Per. 
_ 22. Triglomerata, Do. Peren. 
23. Capitata. Cumana. Peren, 

“24, Zeylanica.. Ceylon and Ranaegeacats 

-*95, Trialata. Madagascar. 

* 26. Racemosa. Madagascar. 

* 97. Setacea. Porto Rico . * 28. Distans. Do. 


*29. Purpurea, St Thomas. 
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* 30, Distans. * 33, Righter, | “ 
* 31. Capillaris, * 34. a 

* 39. Laza. 

Sp. 24-29, see Encye. Bot. vii. p.. 6. > ae 


Sp. 30—34, from 
Prodromus, p. 240. 


ew Holland ; —_ Brown's 


$ 1635. SPanGANiUM, Mas, Ament. ee 


Cal, 3-phyll. Cor. 0.—Fem. Ament. subrot. Cal. 
3-phyll. “Cor. 0. Stig. 2-fid. Drupa exsucca, 


1- gg 


. Ramosum, Europe, Siberia, and Amer. Per. 


a Simplex. Europe and North emg Per. 
$. Naieen North of Euro 
*4, Angustifolium. N.Holl, (Beowate Pep °s Prodr. 338. 


$1634. Typua, Mas. Ament. cylindricum.  C 


obsoletus, 3-phyll. Cor. 0.—Frm. Ament. cylindr. 
infra masculos. Cal.0. Cor. 0. Sem, 1 lla- 
tum, pedicello basi pilis longis pappi instar cincto. 
1. Latifolia, England, ss Asia, and A- 
merica. Peren. 
2. Minor, Eng:and and Switzerland. Peren. 
. 8, Angustifolia, England and N. Holland. Per, 
4. Mima. Near Salzburg. Peren. — . 
* 5. Domingensis. Domingo. iho se Aa 
1644, Compronis. Mas. Ament. Cal, 
Q-pet. Fil. bifurca.—Fem. Ament. tal. sq siete 
pe 6-pet. . Siyl. 2... Nux ovata. + 
Asplenifokia. N, En ae ai ot Creme Shr. 
164%, "ACHARIA. Mas. Cor... I-pet. 
3-fid.—Fem, Cal. 2-phyll. Cort es ane. ie 
1-loc. $-valv. 1-sperma, 
1. Tragodes. Cape of Good Hope. Pie. 


1645. Axyris, Mas. Cal. 3-part. Cor. 0.—Frx. 
Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 0. . Styl. ry Sem. 1, . - 
1. Amaranthoides, .Dauria. Ann. so 
2. Hybrida. Siberia. Ann, | 
8. Prostrata. Siberia. Ann. oS ves 
1646. TRaGIA. Mas. Cal. 3-part. Cor. 0.—Fem, 


Cal, 5-part. .Cor.0. Styl. $-fid. ween 2 a 
3-loc. Sem. solitaria. 
1, Volubilis. West Indies. 
2. Cordata. Arabia Felix. | 

3. Hispida. East Indies. Shrub,” 

4. Lerman Kentucky. Shrub. ‘ 

5. Villosa. 6. Capensis. Cape. 

7. Jae nr he East torr bo ‘ 

8. Nepet@folia._ New Spain netesreats. Gh 

9. Crtiocpolia Georgia and Virginia. Ann. 
10. Mercurialis. East ridin > 

11. Corniculata. Trinidad and Guiana. — 

12. Urens._ Virginia and Carolina. ak 

13. Chamaelea. East Indies. Ann. ih 

14. Cannabina. _ Malabar. 
*15. Pedunculata. Oware and Benin. 
*16. Marginata,. Isle of France. (ing. ot. 7. 
*17. Reticulata, Bourbon. * 18, Virgata. ( = 

1648. Hernanpia. Mas. Cal. 3-part. Cor, 3-pet. 

—Fern. Cal, truncatus, integerrimus., Cor. 6-pet. 
Drupa cava, ore aperta: nucleo mobilix 

1. Sonora, East and West Indies. Shrub. 

2. Ovigera; East Indies. Shrub. 

3. Gujanensis. _ Woods of Guiana. ‘Shr 


Shrub. 


Terranpnia, : AE 


1663. Dioris, or CrrarospreMom,.. Mase Cals 4 
phyll. Cor. 0.—Fem. 
6 


Cal. 1- phyll. 2-cornis. 


oa 


_» 4 Pumaila, Canada and Pennsylvania. 


) Dae 
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Styl. 2sparty Sem, L basi villosum calyce 2-corni 
tect » “ : - 


1, Conatoides, or panne Moravia, Tartary, 
Armenia, and Arabia Felix, | Shrub. 

1662, Urnrica. Mas. Cal. 4-phyll, Cor.0. Nect. 

centrale, cyathiforme—fem. Cal. 2-valy. Cor. 0. 


Sem. 1, nitidum, ' 


\ 1, Pilulifera. England and s. of Europe. 
2 2. . alearica, 


East Indies. Ann, 
8. Dodartii, Ann. 

Ann. 
5. Longifolia.. Mauritius. Shrub. 

6. Cuspiiata,.. Mauritius. Shrub. 

7. Crassifolia. Warm parts of America? Shr. 
8. Grandifolia. Jamaica, Shrub, 


9. Macrophylla. Japan. Shrub, 


10. Vertictllata, Arabia Felix. Peren. 

11. Reticulata. _Mountains of Jamaica. Shrub. 
12. Lara. Hispaniola. Peren, 

13. Diffusa, Mountains of Jamaica. Shrub. 
14, Betulejoiia, St Domingo, Peren. 


15. Rufa.” South of Jamaica. Shrub, 


16. Urens, Engl. and other parts of Zur. Ann. 
17. Dioca. Europe, Asia, and America. Per. 
18. Procera..North America. Peren. 
19. Membranacea. Spain, Portugal, Barbary, 
\ &c. + Peren. 
, 20. Ferox. New Zealand. Shrub. 
21. Ficifolia. Bourbon. Shrub. 
22. Cannabina. Sibztia. . Peren. 
23. Virgata. ‘Society Isles, 
24. Rugoso, Hispaniola: 25. Repens. Do. 
26. Slo‘onifera. Hispaniola. Ann. 
27. Nudicaulis. Jamaica. Ann, 
28. Lanceolata, St Domingo. Per. 
29. Gracilis. Hudson's Bay. Shrub. 
80. Corymbosa. Guadaloupe. 
31. Parietaria. High mountains of Jamaica. Per, 
$2. Ciliaris. West Indies. 
33. Rhombea. Mexico, Shrub. 
34. Ciliata. Jamaica. 35. Radicans. Do. 
_ 86. Pendula. Bourbow. ‘ 
37. Sessilifolia. Mauritius. Per. 
38. Nummularifolia, Jamaica, Per, 
39. Depressa. Jamaica. Ann, _ 
40. Herniarifolia. St Domingo. Per, 
41. Microphylia. West Indies. Ann. 
42. Trianthemoides. Hispaniola,. Per, 
43. Serrulata. Jamaica. Shrub. 
44. Lucida, Jamaica, Shrub, 
45. Trilobata, Mauritius, Shrud, 
46. Cuneifolia. Jamaica, Shrub, 
47, Cuneiformis, Mauritius. Per, 
48. Lappulacea. Domingo,and Jamaica, Per, 
— 49. Glomerata, East Indies. Shrub, 
50. Rotundifolia, Mauritius Shrub. 
5A. Heterophylla, Arabia Felix. Peren, 
52. ZEstuans, Surinam, Ann. 
53, Capitata, Canada, 54, Japonica, Japan, 
55. Villosa. Japan. . 
56. Ses:iliflora. Mountains of Jamaica, 
57. Muralis, Arabia Felix, found on walls, 
_58. Caffra, Cape. Shrub, 
59, Ruderalis. Society Isles, Peren, 
60. Divaricata. Virginia and Canada, Peren. 
61. Canadensis: Canada and Siberia, Peren, 
Hirsuta, Arabia Felix. Peren, 
_ B38. Capensis. Cape, - 64, Argentea, Soc, Isles. 


65. Nivea. China, 
67. Caracasana; Caraccas. Shrub, 
68. Baccifera. America, Shrub, 
69. Stimulans. Java. Shrub. 


#70. Palusiris. North America. » (Juss.) 

* 71, Verbascifolia. Mauritius. Shrub. (Lnc. Bot.) 
* 72. ees Bourbon. (Jwss.) 

* 73. Hederacea. Guadaloupe. (E . Bot.) 
* 74. Leptostachys. Bourbon. (Juss. 

*75. Latifolia, Cayenne. ( Richard.) 


.* 76. Lamiifolia, Java. pit 
1660. Bozumeria. Mas. Cal, 4-part. Cor. 0. Nect. 
O.—Fem. Cal. 0, Cor.0, Styl. 1. Sem. 1.- 
1. Caudata. Jamaica. Shrub. 
2. Littoralis, Hispaniola.” Ann. 
3. Cylindrica. N. Amer. and W. Indies. Per. 
4. Spicata. Japan. Peren. 
5. Alienata.. Ceylon. Shrub. 
6. Ramiflora, Jamaica and Martinique. Shrub. 
7. Lateriflora. North America. Peren. 
8. Hirta. Jamaica. Shrub. . 
9. Interrupta. Yast Indies. Ann, 
10. Frutescens. Japan. Shrub. 
11. Nudiflora, Caraccas. Shrub. 
12. Rubescens. Teneriffe. | Shrub. 
* 13, Cochinchinensis. Cochinchina Teviines 
* 14, Chinensis. China. . ro 
These two species are given by Persoon under the 
subgenus Vaniera. The same author includes 
under Bogumeria the genus Procris. 
1661, Procris. Mas. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 0. Nect.0. 
_ —Fem. Cal. 0? Cor.0. Caps. 1-sperma recept. 
baccato subimmersa. 
1. Urticifolia, St Domingo. Shrub. 
2. Rugosa. Peru. Shrub, 
3. Trinervata, Domingo. 
4. Maculata, Java, Peren. 
5. Acuminata., Java. Shrub. 
6. pas Bourbon. Shrub. 
7. Cephalida, “Bourbon. Peren. 

Given by Persoon under BozHMERIA. 

1664. Morus. Mas. Cal. 4-part. Cor. 0.—Fem. 
Cal. 4-phyll, Cor, 0, Styli 2. Cal. baccatus. 
Sem. 1. 

1. Alba. China and Persia. 
2. Tatarica, Qn the Wolga and Tanais, Shr. 
3, Nigra: Coasts of Italy, and Persia. Shrub. 
4. Rebra. From Canada to Florida. Shrub, 
5. Indica. East Indies. Shrub. 
6. Latifolia. Bourbon. Shrub, 
7. Australis. Bourbon, Shrub, 
8. Mauritiqna. Mauritius. Shrub. 
9, Tinctoria. Jamaica and Brazil. Shrub, 
* 10. Constantinopolitana, (Ene, Bot. v. iv, p) 377.) 
$1657. Buxus, Mas, Cal, 3-phyll. Pet. 2. Germi- 
nis rucimentum.—Feam, Cal. 4-phyll, Pet. 3. Styli 
3. Caps. 3-rostris, 3-loc. Sem. 2. 
1, Sempervirens, England and S. of Eur, Shr. 
2. Baleatioe. Balearic Islands, Shrub, 

1658. Tricega. Mas. Cal. 4-part. Cor. 0.—Fem, 
Cal. 5-phyll, (Cor. 0, Styl. 3 conici. Caps. 3- 
cornis, 3-loc, Sem. 2. 

1. Levigata, Santa Cruz and Jamaica, Shrud. 
2. Citrifolia. Caraccas. Shrub, 
8. Cordifolia, West Indies. Shrub. 

1659, PacuysanpRA. Mas, Cal. 4-phyll, Cor. 0. 
—Frs. Cal, 4-phyll. Cor, 0, Styli 3. Caps, 3 
cornis $-loc, Sem, 2, ; 


Peren, 


66. Elata. Jamaica. Per. Class XX1. 
Moneecia. 


“Glass XX. 
Monercia. 


—— 
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1. Procumbens.’ Alleghany Mountains, Peren. 
165%. EmpieurumM. Mas. Cal. 4-fid. Cor, 0.—Fem. 
Cal. 4-fid. inf. Cor. 0. Stig. cylindraceum, den- 
ticulo laterali germinis insidens. . Caps. latere de- 
hiscens, Sem. 1 arillatum. 
1. SePrulatum. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
1656. ALNnus. Mas. Ament. receptaculis cuneifor- 
mibus truncatis 3-floris compositum, » Cal. squama. 
Cor. 4-part.—Fem. Ament. Cal, squame biflore. 
Cor. 0. Sem. compressa ovata nuda, ; 
1. Glutinosa. Europe, Asia, America, and A fri- 
Shrub. : 


ca. 
2, Oblongaia. South of Europe. Shrub. 

3. Incana. Lapland, Germ. America. Shrub. 
4. Undulata. Canada. Shrub. 


5. Serrulata. From Pennsyly. to Carolina, Shr. 
1652. Nasas. Mas. Cal. 2-lobus. Cor. 1-pet. 4-fid. 


Anth, sessiles cohzerentes.—Frmu. Cal. 0. Cor. 0.° 


Styl. subulatus. 
4-sperma. , 
1. Monosperma. Sweden, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. Ann. 
2. Tetrasperma. Italy. Ann. 

1650. Sereicuta. Mas, Cal. 4-dent. Cor. 4-pet.— 
¥em. Cal, 4-part. Peric. nux tomentosa. 

1. Repens. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 
2. Verticillata. East Indies. Peren. 
3. Veronicefolia. Rocks in Bourbon. 

1649. Aucusa. Mas. Cal. 4-dent. Cor. 4-pet. re- 
cept. foramine quadrato pertusum.—Fem. Cal. 4- 
dentat. Cor. 4-pet. Germen inferum. Styl. 1, 
brevis. Nua ovata 1-locul. 

1. Japonica. Japan: Shrub. 

$1651. Lirroreta. Mas. Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. 4- 
-fida. Stam. longa.—Feu. Cal. 0. -Cor. obsolete 
3-fida (sub 4-fida.) Styl. longus. Nua 1-sperma. 

1, Lacustris. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 

1653. CiccA. Mas. Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. 0.—Fsm. Cal. 
4-phyll. Cor. 0. Styli 4, Caps. 4-cocca non de- 
hiscens subcarnosa. 

1. Disticha. East Indies. Shrub. 
2. Nudiflora, Java. Shrub. 

1655. ARGYTHAMNIA. Mas. Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. 4- 
pet.—Fea. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 0. Styl. 3 dicho- 
tomi. Caps. tricocca. 

a Citas Jamaica. Shrud. 


Stig. Q-seu 3-fid. Caps. 1-seu 


PENTANDRIA. 


1672. Croronopsis. Mas. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 5-pet. 
—Fru. Cah et Cor. maris, Stig. 3 duplicato-2- 
fida. Caps. 1-sperma non dehiscens. 

1. Linearis.. Carolina and the Illinois. Ann. 
2. Elliptica. Carolina, Ann. 

1674. Ponycuroa. Mas. Cal. campan. 5-fid. Cor. 
0.—Fem. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 0. Styl.0. Caps. 1- 
sperma, ‘ 

1. Repens. China and Cochinchina. Peren. 

1665. Nepnenium. Mas, Cal. 5-dent. Cor. 0.— 
Fem. Cal, 4-fid.’ Cor. 0. Germ. 2. Styli 2 singu- 
lis. Drupe sicce, 2, muricate,.1-sperme. 

1. Lappaceum. East Indies. Shrub. 

1671. Lurra. Mas, Cal. 5-part. Cor. 5-part. ca- 
lyci adnata.—Fem. Cal. et Cor. maris. Fil. 5 abs- 

ue antheris. Germ. inferum. Stig. 8-4 clavata. 


epo. 10-sulcatus siccus operculatus $-loc. poly- 
sperma. 


1. Fetida. Fast Indies.- Ann. 


BOTANY. 


} 1667. Xanrurum. Mas. Cal. comm. imbric. “Cor. 


1-pet. 5-fide, infundib. Recept. paleaceum,—Fem, 3 on 


Cal. involucr. 2-phyll. 1-florum. | Cor..0.. Drupa 
sicca, muricata, 2-fid. Nua 2-loc. 
1, Strumarium, Eng]. and other pts. of Eur. An, 
2. Orientale. China, Japan, Ceylon, Siberia, An. 
8. Echinatum. Ann. _ X 
4. Spinosum, Portug. Spain, France, Italy: An. 


1668. Amprosta. Mas. Cal. comm. 1-phyll. . Cor. ° 


1-pet. 5-fidz, infundib. Recept. nudum.—Fem. Cal. 
1-phyll. integer, ventre 5-dentato, 1-florus. Cor. 
0. Nux e calyce indurato, l-sperma, 

1. Integrifolia.. North America: Ann, © 

2. Bidentata. Wlinois North America. 

3. Trifida. Do. Ann. 4. Elatior. Do. Ann. 


5. Ariemisifolia, Virginia, Pennsylvania. Ann. — 
6. Paniculata, From Canada to Florida. 


7. Maritima, Tuscany and Cappadocia. » 

8. Peruviana. 

9, Heterophylla. North America. Peren. 

1669. FRanseria, Mas. Cal. communis }-phyll. 

multident. Cor, 1-petale tubulose 5:dent. "Rez 
cept. nudum.—Fem. Cal. polyphyll, Cor. 0, Stylé 
4. Drupa sicca. 4-loc. sitosa.. © - dT 

1, Artemisioides. Peru, Shrub: 
2. Ambrosioides. Mexico. Shrub. 

1670. Cuipapium. Mas. Cal. comm. imbric. Cor. 
disci 5-fide.—Fem. Cal. communis idem. Cor, ra- 
dii feminei 3 seu 4. Drupa umbilicata. 

1. Surinamense. Surinam. : 
$1673. Amarantuus. Mas. Cal. 3”seu 5-phyll. 
Cor. 0. Stam. 3 seu 5.—Fem. Cal. maris. Cor. 
0. Pe 3. Caps. 1-loc. circumscissa, Sem, 1. 

- Tenuifolius. East Indies. 

- Angustifolius.. Caspian Sea. 

Albus. Pennsylvania. 

Grecizans. Virginia. 

- Campestris, East Indies. 

. Melancholicus. East Indies. 

- Tricolor, East Indies and China. 

. Bicolor? China. 10. Gangeticus. Do. 

. Polygamus, E, Ind. 11. Mangostanus. Dow 

12. Polystachyus. East Indies. , 

13. Tristis. China and East Indies. if 
14. Inameenus. Japan? 15. Lividus. Virginia. 
16. Oleraceus. East Indies. r 
17. Blitum. England and other te of Europe. 
18. Prostratus. France and Italy. 
19. Viridis. Jamaica and Brazil. 
20, Scandens. America. 21. Deflerus, , 
22. Polygonoides. Jamaica and Ceylon. 
23. Hybridus. Virgin. 24, Strictus. 
25. Paniculatus, North America. 3 
26. Sanguineus. Bahama. : “3 
27. Retroflexus. Pennsyly. 28; Leetus. ee 
29, Flavus. East Indies. 30. Chlorostachys> ‘ 
31. Hypochondriacus. Virginia. 7 
32. Cruentus. China. ' wird 
33. Caudatus. Peru, Persia, Ceylon, Russia. 
34, Spinosus. East and West Indies, =~ 
* 35. Spicatus, France. (Lamarck) | 
* 36. Undulatus, (Stam. 3.) * 38. Interruptus, Do. 
* 37. Rhombeus, (Stam. 3.) * 39. Lineatus. “Do. 
Allannual. Sp. 36-—39 from New Holland. Brown’s 
Prodromus, p. 414. : res 

1666. ScuisANpRA. Mas. Cal. 9-phyll. in triplice 
fere serie positus. Cor. 0. Anth, subsessiles api- 
ce coherentes—-Feu. Cal. maris, Cor. 0. Paste 


— 
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~nunirosa capitatar “Baccwe I-sperme recept. fili- Stam, 6, seu 8—Feu, Cal. et Cor. maris. Germ, Class XX1. 


“formi clongato insert. didymum. Stig. 2-fid. Bac. 1-sperma. Monecia. 
1. Coccinea, Carolina and Georgia. Shrub, 1. Pirinata, Islands of Tanna and Namoka, Shr, “—Y—~ 
. ‘ 2. Ternata. “New Caledonia, Shrub. 
ae -_ ¥ 
f HEXANDRIA, | ‘PoryANpriAa. 
1675. Zizanta. Mas. Cal. 0. Cor. gluma 2-valv. $1705. Arum. Spatha 1-phylla, cucullata. Spadix 
mutica, femineis mixta.—Frs. Cal. 0. Cor. gluma supra nudus, inferne femineus, medio stamineus. 
2-yalv. cucullata, aristata. Styl. 2-part. Sem. 1, 1, Crinitum. Minorca. 
orolla plicata vestitum. : 2. Dracunculus. South of Europe. 
“3 feet Jamaica. Peren. : 8. Dracontium. North America. 
2. Mileacea. N. Amer. ~ 4, Palustvis. N. Amer. 4, Venosum, 5. Serralum, — Japan. 
3. Clavulosa. N, Amer. 5. Fluitans. N: Amer. 6. Phipps East Indies. 
6. Terrestris, Dry parts of Malabar. 7. Triphyllum. Virginia and Brazil. 
” 1676. Pwarvs. Mas. Cal. gluma 2-valy. 1-flora. 8. Ringens. Japan, . 9. Atro-rubens. Virginia. 
Cor. gluma 2-valv.—Fem. maris. Cor, glu- 10. Ternatum, Japan. 
ma 2-valy. longa, involvens. » Sem. 1. 11, Colocasia. Candia, Cyprus, Syria, Egypt. 
1. Latifolius. Jamaica and Guiana. 12. Macrorrhizon. Ceylon. . 
2. Ciliatus. Sides of stagnant waters E. Ind. Per. 13. Pictum. Minorca. 
“8. Aristatus. Watery parts East Indies. : 14, Peregrinum: Wari’ parts of America. 


1683. Sacus. Spatha universalis 1-valv. Spadiz ra- 15. Divaricatum. East Indies. 
mosus, Mas. Cal. 3-phyll. Cor.0.° Fildm. dila- 16. Trilobatum. Ceylon. 
tata.—Fem. Cal. 3-phyll. foliolis binis 2-fidis. Cor. 17. Maculatum. Engl. and other parts of Eur. 
0. Styl. brevissimus. Stig. simp. Nua tessellato- 18. Italicum. Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 


imbricata 1-sperma. 19. Minutum. E.Ind. 20. Virginicum. Virginia. 
1. Ruffia. Madagascar. Shrub, 21. Proboscideum. The Appenines. 
2. hit. Moluccas. Shrub. 22, Arisarum. Barbary, Italy, Portugal, France. 
* 3. Vinifera. Oware. (Beauvois.) 28. i fap Surinam. 
1680. Cocos. Spatha universalis 1-valv. Spadix ra- 24. Spirale. Tranquebar. 


‘mosus.—Mas. Cal. 3-phyll. Cor. 3-pet.—Fem. Cal. 25. Tenuifolium. Dalmatia, Rome, Montpell. &c.. 
~2-phyll. Cor. 6-pet. Syl 0. Stig. fovea. Dru- 26. Hederaceum. Carthagena. Shrub, 


pa fibrose. 27. Lingulatum. Jamaica. Shrub. ~ } 
1. Nucifera. Asia, America, and Africa. Shr, * 28. Orixense. East Indies and New South Wales. 
2. Chilensis. Chili. Shrub. Roxb. MSS, and R. Brown, Prodr. p. 335.) 
%. Butyracea. North America. Shrub. . All perennial. oe HA 
_ 4&, Acukeata. Martinique. Shrub. 1706. CAvaprum. Mas. Cal.0, Cor.0. Anth, pel- 
_ 5. Fusiformis. Jamaica and Hispaniola. Shrub. tate multiloc. in spicam ad apicem spadicis com- 
6. Maldivica. Maldive Islands. Shrub, posite.—Frm. Cal. 0. ‘Cor. 0. Germ, ad basin 
1682. Exar. Spatha universalis 2-valv. Spadix ra- spadicis inserta. Styl..0. Bac. 1-loc. polysperma. 
mosus. Mas. Cal. 3-dent. Cor. 3-pet. Anth, ses- _ 1. Helleborifolium. _ Martinique ats Caraccas. 
- siles—Fes. Cal, 3-dent. Cor. 3-pet. Stigmata 2. Pinnatifidum. Shady. woods at the Caraccas. - 
3. Drupa. 8. Ovatum. East Indies. 4. Bicolor, Brasil. 
1. Sylvestris. East Indies. Shrub. 5. Nympheifolium,” East Indies. 
1681. Bacrris. Spatha universalis 1-valvis. Spadix 6. Esculentum. Warm parts of America. 
“yamosus. Mas, Cal..$-part. Cor. 3-fida.—Fex. 7. Sagittifolium. Brasil, Jamaica, Barbadoes. 
Cal. S-dentat. Cor. 3-dentata. Styl. brevissimus. 8. Scandens, Benin in Africa. 
Stig. be esr Drupa fibroso-succulenta. 9. Seguinum, Caribbees. 10. Xanthorrhizon. 
1. Mimor. Carthagena. Shrub, 11. Grandifolium. Caraccas. 


2. Major. Woods of ote ibe Shrub. 12. Arborescens. West Indies. 
1679. GueTTarDA. Mas. Cal, cylindricus. Cor. 4- 13. Lacerum. Caraccas. 14, Tripartitim. Do. 
7-fida, infundib—Fe». Cal. cylind. Cor. 4-7-fida. © 15. Auritum. Jamaica, Hispaniola, and Caraccas. 


Pist. 1, Diupa sicca. *16. Acre. New Holland. (Brown, p. 336.) 
1. Speciosa. Java. Shrub. Sp. 1—7 perennial. Sp. 8—15 shrubby. 
2. Argentea.. Jamaica. Shrub. 1704, Tuoa. Mas. Cal. 0. Cor. 0.—Fem. Cal. 0. 
8, Rugosa, St Cruz, Antigua, Dominica. Shr. Cor. 0. Styl. sub 0. Stig. 301 4-fid. Caps.? 
4, Elliptica. Jamaica. Shrub. ~ fragilis 1-loc. 1-sperm. 
5. Membranacea. Hispaniola. Shrub. 1. Urens. Woods of Guiana. Shrud. 
6. Parviflora. St Cruz and Monserrat. Shrub. 2. Edulis. Tast Indies. Shrub, 
Given under PEnvANDRIA vi Persoon. 1700. SatisBpuRta, or GinKGo. Mas. Ament. nudum. 
1677. Episarerrom. Mas. Cal. dupl. deciduus ; Cal. 0, Cor. 0.  Anth, imbricate.—Feu. Cal, 4- 
ext. 6-phyll. int. 3-phyll. Pet, 6.—Fem. Cal. et fid. Drupa nuce triquetra. | 
Cor. maris. Pist. 3. “ Drupw 3, 1-spermz ’stylo 1, Adiantifolia. Japan. Shrub. 
persistente mucronate. ‘ ' 1703. Hepyosmum. Mas. Ament. nudum. Cal. 0. 
1, Pendulum. St James’s Island. Shrub. Cor.0, Antk. imbric.—Fem. Cal, 3-dent. Cor. 0. 
* wane Peru, Shrub. (Fl. Per, Bac. 3-gona 1-sperma. ; 
1678. Pometia. Mas. Cal. 4 seu 6-part. Pet, 4 1. Nutans. Jamaica. Shrub. 


“seu 6 Nectar, margo 4-séu 6-dent, staminifer. 2. Arborescens. Jamaica. Shrub. 


Class XXi.. 1688. Bra@onta. 
Morice ia. 
ee 


, 36 
Mas. Cal. 0. Cor. 4-pet. Petal. 
2 oppositis majoribus. Stam, numerosa.—Fem. Cal. 
0. Cor, 6 seu 4-pet. ut masc.” Style 3, 2-fidi. 
Caps. infera 3 angularis, alata, 3-loc. polysperma. 
1, Nitida. Jamaica. Shrud. 
2, Dichotoma. Caraccas. Shrub. 
3. Reniformis. Brasil. Shrub. 
4, Stipulacea. Shr. 5. Cucullata. Brasil. Shr. 
6. Erminea. Madagascar, Islandof Marasse. Sh. 
7. Crenata. FE. Ind. Island of Salsette. Peren. 
8. Tenuifolia. Princes Island near Java. 
9. Ferriginea. New Granada. Shrub. 
“10. Grandis. Japan. Shrub. 
‘11. Macrophylla. Mouwutains of Jamaica. Shrub. 
12. Tuberosa, Island of Amboyna, &c. Peren. 
- 13. Rotundifolia. West Indies, Peren. 
‘14. Isopiterts. Java. Shrub. 
15, Acutifolia. Jamaica. Shrub. 
16. Acuminata. Jamaica. Shrub. 
17. Humilis. Trinidad. Ann. Peren. 
18. Hirsuta. Guiana, Ann. 


19. Urtice. New Granada. Ann. 

9. Ubnifolia. South America. Shrub, 

91. Scandens. . Jamaica and Guiana. Shrub, 
92. Nana. Madagascar. Peren, 

23. Tenera. Ceylon. Ann. 

24, Diptera. sland of Johanna. Peren. 


25. -Octopetala. Mountains of Lima. . Peren. 
21687. Sacirrarta. Mas. Cal. 3-phyll. Cor. 3-pet. 
Fil. fere 24.—Fem. Cal. 3 phyll. Cor. $-pet.  Pist. 
multa. Sen. multa, nuda, 
. Sagiftifolia. Engl, and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
. Latifolia. From Canada to Carolina. Peren. 
Obtusa. North America. Peren. 
. Obtusifolia. East Indies, Peren. 
. Natans. Carolina. Peren. 
. Alpina. TDauria. Peren. 
. Lanctfolia. Jamaica and Carolina. Peren, 
Graminea. Canada. Peren. 
‘9. Acitifolia. ‘Surinam: Peren. 
0. Trifolia. ‘China. Peren. ; 
$1686. Myriopu¥Litum. Mas, Cal. 4-fid. Pet. 4 
calluca. Stam. 8.—Fem. Cal. et Cor. maris. Pist. 
4, Styl. 0. Caps. 4, 1-sperme. 

1. Spicatum. England and North America, 

2. Verticillatum. Engl. Eur. N, Amer. Peren, 

‘$. Indicum. Ceylon and Coromandel. — Peren. 

4, Heterophyllum. Carolina and Georgia. 

5. Scabratum. Carolina and Georgia. Peren. 
1685. CERATOPHYLLUM. Mas. Cal. multipart. Cor. 
0. Stam. 16-20 brevissima. Anth. 3 cuspidate.— 
Fem. Cal. 6 phyll. imbric. Cor. 0. Pist, 1. Styl. 
filiform. Nuz 1-sperma. 

1. Demersum. Engi. and other pts. of Eur, Per, 

2, Submersum. Engl, Eur, and E. Indies, Per, 

1690. THEeLyGonum. Mas. Cal. 2-fid. Cor.0. Stam, 
fere 12.—Feu. Cal, 2-fid. Cor. 0, Pist,1. Caps. 
coriacea, ]-loc. 1-sperma. 

1. Cynocrambe. East Indies and Italy. Ann. 

$1691. Porerrum. “Mas. Cal. 4 rye Cor, 4-part, 
‘Stam. 30-50.—Fru. Cal. 4-phyll, Cor. 4 part, 
Pist. 2... Bac. e tubo corolle indurato. 

1. Sangwsorba, England and S. of Eur. Per. 

% roa Sag Dry pts. of Hungary. Peren, 

3, Hybridum, Montpellier. Peren. 

4. Ancistrotdes. North of Africa in the fissures 

of rocks. Shrub. 

5. Caudatum, Canary Islands. Shrub. 
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6, Spinosum. _Candiaand Lebanon. isa 
1689. "Actooton. Mas. Cal. Spit ; a . 
$5.40.—Fem. Cal. 6-phyll.. Cor. 0. Sil. 8-tid. 

Caps. 3-cocea. 
1. Urens. Mountains of Jamaica. Shrub, 
1684. Mapea. Mas. Cal, 5-dent. Cor. 0. Stam. — 
9-12-calyci inserta—Fem. Cal. 5-dent. Cor. 0. — 
Styl. longus. Stig. 3. Caps. 3-cocca3-loc, Sems 
solitaria. - é > sa 
1. Pirirt. Guiana and Cayenne. Shrub. 
2, Taquari. Guiana and Cayenne. Shrub. 
1707. Partana. Mas. Cal. 2-valv. Cor, 2-valy. 
Stam. 40.—Fem. Cal. 2-valy. Cor. 2-valy. Styl. 
pilosus, Stig. 2. Sent. 1, triquetrum. 
* 1, Campestris. Cayenne aa Guiana, Peren.- 
1708, Garcia, Mas. Cal. 2-part. Cor. 10-11 pet. — 
’ Nect. glandule 2 ad basin singuli filamenti.mFex. 
Cal. 2-part. Cor. 7-9-pet. Necl. margo_ glandu- 
losus ad basin germinis. Caps, tricocca. _ 
1. Nutans.” St Martha in America. Shr 
1709. Manicaria, oe Ca, emp sacculi 


4 


non. dehiscens.—Mas, Cal. campan, lacerus. “Cor. ! 
3 pet. Siam, 24,—Fem. 8-phyll. Cor. $-pet. 
Drang exeucca? Py ae ye ee 
1. Saccifera. East Indies. Shrub. 
1710. Caryora. ha universalis composita.—Mas. 
Cal. 3-phyll. Cor. 3-pet.—¥em. Cal. 3-phyll. Cor. 
$-part. “Styl. 1. Bacca 1-loc. disperma.  ~ 
1, Urens, ‘ East Indies, Shrub 
2. Horrida. Caraccas, Shrub, rae 7 
£1694. Facus. Mas, Cal. 5-fid. campan. Cor. 0. 
Stam. 12 circiter.—Fem. Cal. 4-dent. setosus. Cor. 
0. Germ. 2. Nuces 2 calyce echinato coriaceo— 
quadrifido incluse, ee é 
1. Sylvatica. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Shr. 
2. Kerruginea, North America. Shrub. 
3. Antarctica. Terra del Fuego. Shrub. 
$1695. CasvaNEa. Mas. Ament. uudum, . Cal. 0. 
Cor. 5-pet. Stam, 10-20.—¥em, Cal. 5-seu 6- 
phyll. muricatus. Cor. 0. Germ. 3. Siigm. pe- 
nicilliformia. Nuces 3 calyce echinato inciuse. 
~ 1. Vesca, Engl, and other pts. of Eur. Shrub, 
2, Pumila. “From Maryland to orida. Shrub. 
$1692. Quercus. -Mas. Cal. 5-fid, fere. Cor. 0. 
Stam. 5-10.—Fem. Cal. 1-phyil, integerrimus, scas 
ber. Cor. 0. Styli 25. “Nux coriacea calyce — 
persistente basi cincta, 220 
‘1. Phellos. N, Amer. 4. Myrtifolia. Do. 
2. Maritima. Do. 5. Virens. Do. — 
8. Sericea, Do. 6, Cinerea. Deo. j 
7. Microphylla, Mts. in New Spain. Shrub. 
8. Salicifolta. Mexico near Acapulco, Shrub. 
9. Glabra. “Japan. Shrub, = — 
10. Concentrica, High mts, of Cochinchina. Shr. 
11. Molucea. Isl, of Celebes and Formosa. Sir. 
12. Laurifolia. §, Carolina aud Georgia. “Shr. 
13. Imbricuria, oleh mts. N, Amer, Shr, 
14, Elliptica. Mexico, Shrub, © 
15, Acuta. Japan, Shrub, HG eu 
16. Magnoliefoiia, Mexico, Shrub. <a 
17. i ope to, Piltiala winks 
18. Glauca, Japan. Shr. 19. Cuspi o. Shr. 
20. Serrata. Ae oantane of Japan.” Shrub. 
21. Diversifolia. New Spain between Chalma and 
Santa Rosa, Shrub, Ko } 
22. Agrifolia. North America, Shrub. 
23. Gremuntia, ~ South of France? Shrub. 
2%. Ballota. Barbary. Shrub, — 


i 

: Ps occifera. Algiers, Mt. Atlas. Shr. 
4 Rigida. Shores of Careutits Shrub, 
80. Rolundifolia. Spain. Shrub. 
81. Humilis. Sandy parts of Portugal. Shrub. 

32. Lusitantca. Portugal. Shrub. 

. $8. Infectoria. In he Bats ' Shrub. 

. 34. Mucronata. New Spain, Shrub. 


| 85. Tomentosa. New Spain. Shrub. 
ao 


. 


1 36. Circinata, New Spain. Shrub. 
37. Splendens. Do. Shr. 38. Rugosa. Do. Shr. 
_ 89, Macrophylla. Do. Shrub. 
40. Prinus. North America. Shrub. 
41. Prinoides. Do. 49. Hemispherica. Do. 


42. Montana. Do. 50. Elongata. Do. 
43. Bicolor. Do. 51. Tinctoria. Do. 
44. Castanea. Do. 52. Discolor. Do. 
45. Aquatica. Do. 53. Rubra. Do. 
46. Nigra. Do. 54. Coceinea. Do. 
47. Triloba. Do. 55. Catesbaet. Do. 


48. Nana. Do. 56. Palustris. Do. 


"57. Acutifolia. New Spain. Shrub. * 


58. Candicans. New Spain. Shrub. 
59. Ilicifolia. North America. Shrub. 


60. Pseudo-suber. Tuscany, Spain, Barb. Shr. 
61. Agilops, Spain and inthe East. Shrud. 
62. Alba, Canada, Florida, and Carolina. Shr. 
. . 63. Esculus. South parts of Europe. Shrub. 
64, Robur, or Sessilifora of Smith. Engl. | Shr. 
65. Pedunculata, or Robur of Smith. Engl. Shr. 
_» 66. Pubescens. Engl. France, Austria, &c. Shr. 
67. Pyrenaica. Pyrenees. Shrub. 
_ 68. Faginea, Spain and South of France. Shr. 
_ 69. Dentata, Japan. Shrub. 
_ 70. Lobata. New Spain. Shrub. 
71. Stellata. .Canada, New Engl. Pennsy!. Shr. 
72. Lyrata. South Carolina. Shrub. 
73. Masson. Alleghany Mts. Kentucky. Shr. 
74. Tournefortit. Armenia. Shrub. 
75. Cerris. Spain, France. Shrub. 
_ 76. Austriaca, Austria, Hung. Carniola. Shr. 
.* 77. Pumila. Carol. and Georgia. (Mich. Tusc.) 


* 78. Concentrica. Cochinchina. { Loureiro.) 

* 79. ZLgylopifolia. Spain. 

* 80. Conglomerata. Yrance. : 
“81, Appennina. Appenines. | Lam. Enc. i. p. 
* 82. Fastigiata. Pyrenees. 723, 


* 83. Haliphleos. France. 
*84. Tauzin. Fran. Pyrences. 

1693. JuGLANns, Mas. Ament. imbric. Cal. squama. 
Paes ah Fil. 4-18.—Fem. Cal. 4-fid. sup. 
Cor.A-fida. Styli2. Drupa coriacea, muce suleata. 

1. Regia: Persia. 2. Pterocarpa. Caspian. 
3. Nigra. From Pennsylvania to Florida. 
4. Cinerea. Canada ce: Pennsylvania. 

5. Oliveformis. Mlinois North America. 

6. Sulcata. Pennsylvania, Virginia, Carolina. 

_ 7, Alba. Do. 9. Glabra. Do. 

* 8. Compressa. Do. 10. Obcordata. Do. 

* 11, Baccata, Jamaica. 

~~) All shrubby. 


$1699. Corvus. Mas, Ament, imbric. Cal, squa- 


ma, Cor. 0. Stam. 8.—Fex. Cal. 2-part. lacerus. 
one Styli 2. Nux ovata, calyce’ persistenti 
cincta. 
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1. Avellana, England, &¢. N. of Asia. Shr. 
2. Tubulosa. South of Europe. Shrud. 
8. Americana, Canada, Shrub. 
4. Rosirata. From Canada to Florida. Shrub. 
5. Colurna, Constantinople. Shrub. 
¢ 1697. Canpinus. Mas. Ament. imbric. Cal. squa- 
ma ciliata. Cor. 0. Stam. 10.—Fem. Ament. im- 
bric. Cal. squama 2-flora. Cor. 3 fida. Nuz 
ovata sulcata. 
1, Betulus. Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Shrub. 
2. Americana. ices Canada to Florida. Shr. 
%. Orientalis. Carniola, Sclavonia, Armen. Shr. 
1698. Osrrya. Mas. Ament. imbric. Cal. squama 
Cor. 0. Fil. ramosa,—Feu. Ament. nudum. Cal. 
0. Cor.0. Caps. inflate imbric. basi 1-sperme. 
1. Vulgaris. South of Europe. Shrub. 
2. Virginica. Pennsylv. Virginia, Carol. — Shr. 
$1696. Beru.a. Mas. Ament. imbric. squamis pel- 
tatis 3-floris. Cal. squama. Cor. 0. Stam. 10+ 
12.—Fem. Ament. imbric. Cal. squama 2-flora. 
Cor. 0. Sem. 1 alatum. 
1. Alia. Engl, Europe, and N. of Asia. Shr. 
2. Pubescens. Mossy parts of Germany. Shr. 


$. Populifolia. North America. Shrub. 
4, Excelsa. North America. Shrub. 


5. Davurica. FE. of Siberia and Canada. Shrub, 
6. Nigra. Canada and Virginia. Shrub. 
7: Papyracea, North America. Shrub. 
8. Carpatica. Carpathian mountains. Shrub. 
9. Lenta. Canada, Pennsylv. Virginia. Shrub. 
10. Ovata. Styria, Carinthia, &c. Shrub. 
11. Japonica. Japan, Shrub. 
12, Nana. Engl. Swed. Russia, Lap]. Germ. Shr. 
13. Antarciica. Terra del Fuego, Shrub. 
14. Glandulosa. Canada. Shrud. 


15: Frulicosa. Tavaria, Siberia. Shrub. 
16. Pumila. North America. Shrub. 
*17. Eanulosa. Canada, ( Michauz.) 


Given by Smith under Monazcta Tetrandria. 
1701. PLratTanus. Mas. Ament. globosum. Cai. 0. 
Cor. vix manifesta. Anthere flamentum circum - 
nate.——Fem. Ament. globos. Cal. polyphyll. Cor. 
0. Styli stigmate recurvo. Sem. subrotunda, sty- 
lo mucronata, basi pa posa. 
1. Orientalis, Archipelago Isles, Turkey, Sir. 
2. Cuneata. Inthe East. Shrub. 
8. Acerifolia. Inthe East. Shrub. 
4, Occidentalis. North America. Shrub. 
1702. LiquipAMBAR: Mas. Ament. conicum inve- 
lucro 4-phyllo cinctum. Cal. 0. Cor. 0. Fil. 
numerosa.—Fem. Ament. globosum involucro 4- 
phyllo cinctum. Cal. 1-phyll. urceolatus 2-florus. 
Cor. 0. Styli 2. Caps. 2 calyce basi cincte 1- 
loc, polysperme. 
1. Siyraciflua. Pennsyly. Virgimia, Carol. ‘Shi 
2. Imberba. Inthe East... Shrub. 


MonabeELpuia. 


¥733. Huras Mas. Ament. imbric. Perianth. trun- 
catum 2-phyll. Cor. 0. Fil. cylindrica, apice pel- 
tata cincta. Anth. plurimis’ germinatis,—Fem. Cal. 
cylindricus. Cor, 0. Styl. infundibulif. Stig. 12- 
fid. Caps. 12-loe, Sem. 1. 
1. Crepitans. Mexico, Guiana, Jamaica. Shrud. 
1729. Cyrus. Mas. Cal. 0. Cor. campan. 4-fida 
Fil. connata. Anth, 8, 2-loc.—Fen. Cal. 0. Cor. 
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Class XX. 
Moneecia. 
—>-—~ 


828 PORE. 


Class XXI. campan. 4-fida, Styl..1. Stig. capitatum 8-sul- 5. Cupressoides. « Cemmek, pate Shrad 

Monacia. - 1 gy Bacca 8-loc. polysperma.., 86. Quadrangularis, Madagascar. (Dubam, Art. 

=" 1. Hypocistis. Portugal, Spain, France. Per. 1736. Nara.) Mase Cal. = Cor. 6-pet. .? 
1732+ Brapiesa, Mas. Cal.0. Cor. 6-pet. Stam. 12-fid—Fru. Cal. “see Cor. 0.» 


0. 
3 ta.—Fem. Cal. 0. Keg. 6-part. Styl. 0. sulcus lateralis. i 
Stig. ‘6 Caps. 6-loe. 1, Fruticans. a 6 a, te Shrub. 


1, Sinica. China. Shrub.” . 91735. Areca: Sptie universalis 2-val.. Mas. Cal. 
2. Philippensis. Philippine Islands, . Shrub. 8-part.. Cor. 3- . Stam. 6 basi’ rentia.— 
3. Glochidion. Socicty Islands and New Hebri- Fea. Cal. 3-phyl Cor. 3-pet. Nect. 6- dent. “Styl. 
des. Shrub. S$ brevissimi. . Dru, l-sperma, 
% 1711. Pryus. Mas. Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. 0, Stam. 1. Catechu. E.Ind. » 2. Lutescens. Mauritius 
 plurima.  Anth. nude.—Fem. Cal. strobili ;) squa- 3. Humilis, » Rocks of Amboyna, 
ma 2-flora. . Cor. 0. Pist. 1... Nua ala membra- 4. Spicata, Moluccas. 5. Glandi 
nacea excepta. | 6. Oleracea, Caribbees. ARAUELWO 
y 1, Sylvestris... Britain, N. of Eur, and Siberia. 7. Globulifera. Moluccas.) © 

2. Mughus. Mountains of Austria. 8. Alba. Mauritius and Bourbon. 

3. Pumilio. Mts. of Salzburg and Carniola, &c. 9. Rubra. Do. » 10. Crinita.: Do. 

4. Pinaster, South of Europe. All shrubby. 

5. Inops. North America. 1734. Gronoma. path a universalig) ‘2-valy. edup. 

6. Resinosa. » North America. . Shrub. Mas, Cal. $-part. Cor. 3-pet. Fil. Giiaic lindrum 

7. Halepensis. In the East, and in Barbary. connata.—Fem. Cal. et Cor. maris. Styl. 1 lat 

8. Maritima. §.of Eur. 9. Massoniana, China. ralis. Stig. 2-lob.» Drupa sicca 1- pata 

10. Banksiana. _Hudson’s Bay. 1. Pinnati, ifrons.. Caraccas. Shrub. 

11. Pinea, Italy, Spain, and South of France. 2. Simplicifrons. Caraccas. Shrub. 

12. Viriabilis. N. Amer. 13. Rigida. Do. 1717. Perce oa Mas. Cal. 3-seu 4: by, Card 

14. Taeda. Virginia and Carolina. 0. Stam. 8-10.—Fex. Cals pion Cor. 0. 

15. Palustris. Seacoast North Carolina, &c. Styli 3. Caps. 3-cocca, 3 loc. ‘Sem. ¥. er 

16. Serotina. Carolina and Pennsylvania. _ 1. Monostachya. Mexico}...5 216 OA 

17. Longifolia. . Mountains East Indies, 2, Diversifolia. . Caraccas.~ yen 

18. Combra. Mts. of Siberia, Tartary, Switz. &c: 3. Corensis. West Indies. Shrub. ; oe 

19, Occidentalis, Mountains of Hispaniola. 4. Virginica, From Canada to ' ey Shr. 

20. Strobus. Virginia and Canada. 5. Caroliniana, From Virginia to F + Ann. 

21. Cedrus. Syria and Lebanon, 6. Ciliata. Guinea, Arabia Felix, E. Ind.. Anns 

22. Pendula. "North America. 7. Betulina. East Indies and Arabia Feline’ An. 

23. Microcarpa. Hudson’s Bay and Pennsylv. 8. Phleoides... New Spain. Shrub. 

24. Laria. ountains of Switzerland, &c. 9. Reptans. Hispaniola and Jamsalea. ' Strut, 

25. Dammara. Amboyna and China. . 10. Indica. East Indies, Ann.. 

26. Picea. Mountains of Sweden, Switz. &c. 11. Hispida. East Indies? Ann. 

27. Balsamea. . Virginia and Canada. 12. Cuspidata. Caraccas. Shrub. — 

28. Lanceolata, China. 13. Lanccolata.. East Indies. 

29. Taxifolia. North America. 14. Corchorifolia. Martinique. Ann. 

80. Canadensis. Do. $1. Nigra. Do. 15. Pilosa. Panna, New Spainy Philippines. Str. ; 

32, Abies. North of Europe and Asia, 16. Capitata, East Indies. Ann. 

33. Rubra. Hudson’s Bay. 17. Alnifolia. East Indies. Shrub. 

34. Alba. N. Amer. 35. ‘Gricutalin The East. 18. Alopecuroidea, Island of ait ren Shrub. 
* 36. Laricio. Corsica. (Enc. Bot. v. 339.) 19. Glandulosa. New Spain. ~ 
* 37. Uncinata. Pyrenees. (Fl, Fr. iii. 726.) 20. Hernandifolia. Toserins ‘of Jensicd: Shrub, — 

All shrubby. 21. Mappa. The Moluccas. Shrub, 


1713. Cupressus, Mas, Ament. imbric., Cal. squa- 22. Levigata. Jamaica. Shrub. 2 
ma. Cor.0. Anth. 4, sessiles absque fil—Fem. 28. Eliiplica. Do. Shr. 24. Virgata. Do. Shr 


Ament, strobilaceum. Cal. squama 1-flora. Cor. 25. Vagans. Acapulco. Shrub. 

0. Stig. 2 puncta concava. Nua angulata. 26. Carthaginensis. Carthagena. Shrub. 

aye Hh Sempervirens, Candia, Italy, and Spain. 27. Villosa. Carthagena. rub. a) 
2, Lusitanica. Goa and Portugal. : 28. Hirsutissima. Caraccas. | Shrub. ‘ 
8. Disticha. Virginia and Carolina. 29. Macrostachya, Do. Shr. 30. Polystachya. Shr. } 
4, Pendula. Japan. 6. Japonica. Japan. 31. Tomentosa. Hispaniola. Ann 
5. Thyoides. Canada. _7. Juniperoides. Cape. 82, Angustifolia. Hispaniola. Shrub. 

*8. Patula, Japan. (Thunb. Jap.) 33. Scabrosa. Jam. 34. Betulefolia. Do. Shr. 

* 9, Australis. New Holland. 35. Integrifolia. Mauritius. Shrub. — 

Sp. 1—7 shrubby. 36, Australis, South America. Shrub: 


1712. Tuusa, Mas. Ament. imbric, Cal. squama, 37. Glabrata. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
Cor.0. Anth.’4,.—Fem. Ament. strobilaceum, Cal. 38. Decumbens. Ditto. 39. Cordata. » 3 
squama 2 flora, Cor.0. Nux 1, cincta ala mar- 1716. Datecnampra. Jnvoluc. commune ext. folio — 


ginata. lis 4, int. foliolis 2 trifidis. Mas. Umbellula 10-flo- — 
1. Occidentalis, Canada and Siberia. Shrub. ra; involucello 2-phyllo: paleis numerosis. Pe: 
2. Orientalis, China and Japan, Shrub. rianth. proprium B-phyll. Cor.0. Fil, plurima, 
3. Articulata. Hills of pe Bia Shrub, connata.—Fem. Flosculi 3: inyolucello £ lo. 


4. Dolabrata, Japan. Shrub. ; Perianth. proprium foliolis 11. oe 0, fi- 
q 
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. liformis. Caps. 3-cocca. 


eo ides. Brasil. 2. Taninifolia, E. Ind. 
_ $. Tiliefolia.. Peru? 4. Perwviana. Peru. 
Ard . N.Granada. 6. Scandens. S. Amer. 


' 7. Parvifolia. China. Peren, 
8. Brasiliensis. Brasil. 9. Ficifolia. Brasil. 
10. Triphylla. Ditto. 11. Pentaphylla. Ditto. 
tC eee “Mas. Cal. depart. Cor. 0. 
20. Fro. Cal. cine gga Styl. lon- 
issimus sti ato 4-lobo. « 4-cocca. 
: Me 1, ebilbe W. "tod. 2, Vaceuenas Surinam. 
8. Corniculata. Amboyna. . 
“4727. Puyiuanruus. Mis. Cal..6-part. Cor. 0. 
_ Fil. columnare. Anth. 3.—Fem. Cal. 6-part. Cor. 
0. Nect. margo 12-angulatus. Styli'3. Caps. 3- 
cocea. 
1, Simplex. Tranquebar. . 2. Anceps. E. Ind. 
$. Obovatus. Islands of the Scsqiaitedens, Per. 
4, Andrachnoides.. E. Indies. Ann. 
5. Maderaspatensis. East Indies. Aunn.. 
6. Longifolius. Bourbon. Shrub. 
7 Pirgatus. Society Isles. Shrub. 
8. Verrucosus. Cape. Shr. 9. Incurvus. Do. 
10. Phillyreefolius. Bourbon. Shrub. 
11. Lanceolatus. Mauritius and Bourbon. Shrub. 
12. Stellatus. Ceylon. Shr. 13. Nutans. Jam. Shr. 
14. Grandifolius. Porto-Rico. Shrub. 
15. Virosus. E. Ind. Shr. 16. Villosus.China. Shr. 
17. Rotundatus. East Indies. Shrub. 
18. Conami. Jamaica, Guiana, and Brasil. Shr. 
19. Lucens. China, Shrub. 
20, Acuminatus.. Cayenne. Shrub. 
21, Rhamnoides.. Tranquebar, Ceylon, Java. Shr. 
22. Obscurus. East Indies, Shrub. 
23. Multiflorus. Do. Shr. 24. Racemosus. Do. Shr. 
25. Bacciformis. Tranquebar. Ann. 
26. Debilis,. East Indies. Ann: 
_ 97. Niruri. East Indies and America. Ann. 
» 28. Urinaria. E. Ind. Ann. 29. Rotundifolia. Do. 
30. Nummularifolius. » Cayenne. Ann. 


31. Quadrangularis. East Indies. Shrub. 
32. Dumetosus. Island of Rodrigo. Shrub. 


33. Mimosoides. Caribbees. Shrub. 
34, Polyphyllus. East Indies. Shrub. 
. 85, Kirganelia, Bourbon. Shrub. 
36. Emblica. East Indies. Shrub. 

1722. Acynesa. Mas. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 0. Fil. 
columnare. Anth. 3.—Fe. Cal. 6-phyll. Cor. 0. 
Styli 3 reflexi. Caps. $-cocca 3-loc., loc. disper- 

mise | é : i 

1. Impubes. China. Ann. 2. Obliqua. E. Ind. Shr. 

» 3, Multilocularis. E. Ind. Shr. 4. Pubera,China. Shr. 

1724. Eristytium. Mas.» Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. 0. 
Nect. glandule 4. Fil. columnare. Anth. 2.— 
fra, Cal,.5-phyll. Cor. 0. Styl. Ov Stig. 3-fid. 
Caps. 3-cocca. 

1. Asillare. Jam. Shr. . 2: Cauliflorum. Do. Shr. 

1728. Svinuincta.. Mas. Cal. heinisphericus, mul- 
tiflorus. _ Cor. tubulosa, erosa.—Feu. Cal. 1-flo- 
rus, inferus. Cor. sup. Styl. 3-fid. Caps. $-cocca. 

1. Sylvatica, _ Carolina and Florida. Peren. 

2. Ligustrina. Carolina and s. Shrub. 
8: Sebifera. Wet parts of China. Shrud. 
A718. Croron. Mas. Cal. cylindr. 5-dent. Cor. 
_ S-pet. Stam. 10-15.—Fem. Cal. polyphyll. Cor. 
_ 0. Styli 8, bifidi. Caps. 3-loc. Sem. 1. 

») 1. Variegatum. Amboyna and E. Indies, Shr. 

‘)VOLIW PARTI. | |. : 


' 64, Richardi. 
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2, Cascavilla, West Indies. Shrub.’ 
3. Discolor. Santa Cruz. Shrub. 
4. Maritimum. Coasts of Carolina. 
5. Benzoe, East Indies. Shrub. — 
6. Eanceolatum: Chili, 7 Dioieum. Mex. Shr. 
8. Ovalifolium. Santa Cruzand St Thomas’ s. Shr. 
9. Castaneifolium. S$; Amer. 10. Morifolium. Do. 
1). Palustre. Vera Cruz. Ann. 
12. Argyranthemum. Georgia and Florida. Shr. 
13. Alnifolium. Peru. Shrub. 


Shrub. 


14. Inophyllum. . New Caledonia. Shrub. 
15. Citron. St Domingo. | Shrub. 
16: Glabellum. Jamaica. Shrub. 


17. Microphyllum, Peru. Peren. 

18. Betulinum. St Thomas’sand St Domingo. Shr. 
19. Dichotomum. St Domingo. Skrud. 

20. Tinctorium. France, Spain, Italy, Barbary. 
21. Plicatum. Arabia Felix and E. Indies. Ann. 
22. Obliquum. , Egypt: Ann. * + 
- 23. Verbascifolium. Greece and in the Kast. Ann. 
24, Triquetrum. Brasil near-Rio Janeiro. Ann. 
25. Subluteum. Guiana and Cayenne. 

26. Glandulosum. Jam. Florida, Carolina. Shr. 
27. Hirtum. Guiana and Caraceas. Ann 

28. Divaricatum. West Indies. Ann. 

29. Paniculatum. Java. Shrub. 

30. Capitatum. Country of the Illinois. 

31. Argenteum. South America. Ann. 

32. Mucronatum. Warm parts of America. Shr. 
33. Bracteatum. Madagascar. Shrub. 

34. Nutans. Soc. and Friendly Isl. N. Hebr. Shr. 
35. Populifolium. Jamaica, Granada. Shrub. 
36. Tiglium. E.Ind. Shr. 37. Laurinum, Jam. Shr. 


38. Coccineum. Ceylon. Shrub. 
39. Leevigatum. Haina. Shrub, 


40. Acutum.. Japan. Ann. 

41. Reticulatum. E. Ind. Shr. 42. Umbellatum. Do. 
43. Eluteria. Jamaica. Shr. 44. Lucidum. Do. 
45. Punctatum. Ceylon. 46. Montanum. Ind. Shr. 
47. Nitens. Jamaica. Shrub. : 

48. Sericeum. Guiana and Cayenne. Shrub. 
49. Utricifolium. Brasil. , 

50. Balsamiferum. Martinique, Curacoa, Jam, Shr. 
51. Micans. Jamaica. Shrub. 

52. Pungens. Caraccas. Shrub. 

53. Penicillatum. Cuba. Shrub. 
54, Macrophyllum. Jamaica. Shrub. 

55. Aromaticum. Ceylon. Shrub. 

56. Scabrum. Caraccas. Shr. 57. Humile. Jam. Shr. 
58. Ricinocarpos. Surinam. Ann. 
59. Moluccanum. Ceylon, Moluccas. Shrud. 
60. Lanaium. Monte Video: Shrub. 

G61. Farinosum. Madagascar. Shrub. 

62. Compressum. _ Brasil. 

63. Flavens.* St Thomas’s and Jamaica. Shrub. 
Martinique. Shrub. 

65. Leprosum. St Domingo. - Shrub. 

66. Asiroites. West Indies. Shrub. 

67. Senegalense. Senegal. Shrub. 

68. Capense. Cape. Shr. 69. Japonicum. Japan. 
70. Rhombifolium. Ceylon.. Ann. 

71. Lobatum. Vera Cruz. Shrub. 

72. Trilobatum. Guinea. Ann. 

73. Gossypifolium. Trinidad. Shrub. - 

TA. Spii m. East Indies. — Shrub. 
* 75. Viscosum. V.Leuwen’s Land.? Labill, ii. 
* 76. Quadripartitum. V. Diem, Isl. § p. 72. 

2T 


Class KK. 
ceca. 
‘ ies) 
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Clas XX * 77, Tiliafolium. St Vincent’s. j 
Monecia. #78, Conslfotian. Antilles. Ee rage 
ym * 79, Quadrisetosum. Peru. ahd 


* 80. Phlomoides. St Thomas’s. Shr. (Persoon.) 
* 81. Hircinum. India. (Vent. Malm.) ~ 
* 82? Lasiantha. Cochinchina. Shr. 
* 83. ros pete Ditto. Shr. 
* 84. Lobatum. Vera Cruz and Africa. (Beauvois. ) 

1720. Ricmvus. Mas. Cal. 5-part: Cor.0. Stam. 
numerosa.—Fem. Cal. 3-part. Cor. 0. Styl. 3, 
2.fid. Caps. 3-loc. Sem. 1. 

1. Communis, E. Ind. Ann. 2. Viridis. Do. Ann. 
3. Africanus-N. Afr. Shr. 4. Lividus. Cape. Shr. 
5. Inermis. E.Ind. Shr. 6. Speciosus. Java. 
7. Tanarius. East Indies. Shrub. 

8. Dioicus. Island of Tanna. Shrub. , 

9. Globosus. Mountains of Jamaica. Shrub. 
10. Integrifolius. Island of Mauritius. _ Shrud. 

1721. Steonta. Mas. Cal. campan. 5.fid. Cor. 0. 
Fil. columnare. 
fid. Cor.0. Styl. 0. Stig. $. Caps. 3-cocca. 

1. Cahuchu. Brasil, Guiana. Shrub. 

1719. JarropHa Mas. Cal. 0. seu 5-phyll. Cor. 1- 
pet. infundib. Stam. 10: alterna breviora,—Fen. 
Cal. 0. Cor. 5 pet. patens. Styli 3, 2-fid. Caps. 
3-loc. Sem. 1. 

. Gossypifolia. South America. Shrub. 

Glauca. Arabia Felix and E. Indies. 

. Spinosa. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 

Variegata. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 

. Divaricata. Jamaica. Shrub. 

. Integerrima. Havannah, Shrub. 

. Pandurefolia. Cuba. Shrub, 

. Glandulosa. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 

. Curcas. Warm parts of America. 

. Multifida. South America. Shrub. 

. Napaeifolia. 'The Antilles, Shrub. 

‘ Pabinata. Shr. 18. Manihot. S. Amer. Shr. 

. Janipha. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 

. Urens. Brazil. Shrub. 

. Herbacea. Vera Cruz. Peren. 

« Montana. East Indies. Shrub. 

*18, Hernandiefolia. Porto Rico. (Vent. Malm.) 

1726. Sarrum. Mas. Cal. 2-fid. Cor. 0. Fil. 2-fid. 
—Fem. Cal. 3-dent. Cor. 0. Styl brevissimus. 
Stig. 3-fid. Caps. 3-cocca. 

1. Aueuparium. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
2. Indicum, East Indies. Shrub. 
3. Llicifolium. Warm parts of Ainerica. Shrub. 

1723. OMPHALEA. Mas. Cai, 4-part. Cor.0. Nect. 
annulus carnosus. Fil. columnare. -Anth. 2. seu $. 
—Fem, Cal. 4-part. Cor. 0. Styl. brevissimus. 
Stig. 3-fid. — Caps. 


. 3-cocca 3-locul., loculis nuce 
solitaria instructis. 


1. Diandra. Jamaica, Guiana. 


Loureiro. 


Shr. 


WCNHAM swe 


Shrub. 


Shrub. 


2. Triandra. Woods of Jamaica. Shrub. 
1714, Hecarea. Mas. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 0. Anth. 
3.—Fem, Cal. 5-part. Cor. 0. Styl. 1. Stig. 3. 
Bacca 3-sperma, 
1. Oppositifolia. Madagascar. Shrub. 
see Mleraifolia. Madagascar. Shrub. 


1725. HippoMANE. Mas. Cal. campan. emarginatus. 
Cor, 0. Fil. columnare. Avith, 4.—Frm. Cal. 3- 


phyll. Cor. 0. Styl. brevissimus. Sfig. 7-fid. 
Drupa nuce septemloculari. 
1, Mancinella. West Indies. Shrub. 
1730,-ALEURITES. | Mas. Cal. 3-fid.. Cor. 5-pet. 


Nect. squame 5, Fil, columnare. Anth. nume- 
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Anth. 5.—Fum. Cal: campan. 5- 


rosx.—Fra. Cal. 3-fid. Cor. 5-pet. Neet. squae © 
mz 5. Styl.0. Stig. 2. Bac. dicocca. . _ 
1. Triloba. Society Islands. Shrub 
2. Moluccana, Moluccas and Ceylon. Shrub. 
3. Laccifera. East Indies. a ae 
1731. GNetum. Mas. Ament. imbric. Cal, pelta- 
tus. Cor.0. Fil. 1, antheris 2.—Frm. Ament. im- 
bric. Cal, peltatus. Cor, 0. Styl. stigmate $-fid. 
Drupa 1-sperma. ha Me SG 
1. Gnemon. East Indies. Shrub 9 * 
1737. Myriantuus. Mas. Cal. 4-part. laciniis con- 
cavis. Cor. 0. Fil, cylindricum apice $-part. 
Anth. 3.—Fes. Cal. et Cor. - -\- Pepo inf. baccatus — 
12 seu 14-loc. polyspermus. Sem. margine alata. 
1. Arboreus. Benin in the warm pts. of Africa. Shr. 
1738. TricnosaANTHES. Mas. Cal. 5 dent.. Cor: 5- — 
part. ciliata. Fil. 3.—Femu. Cal, 5-dent. Cor, 5- — 


part. ciliata. Styl. 3-fid. Pepo oblongus. 
1. Anguina. China. Ann. 2. Seabra, Cochinch. 
. Fetidissima, Guinea. Shrub, 


3 
4, Nervifolia. East Indies. Perens  . 
5. Caudaia. E. Indies. 6. Cucumerina. De. 
7, Amara. St Domingo. dun |. 
8. Tricuspidata. Cochinchina. Shrub. — 
9. Pilosa. Cochinchina. Peren. ~ , : 
10, Tuberosa. West Indies. Peren. * 
11. Laciniosa, East Indies. F ; 

1739. Momornica. Mas. Cal, 5-fid. Cor. 5-part. 
Fil. 3.—Fem. Cal. 5-fid. Cor. 5-part. Styl. 3-fid. 
Pepo elastice dissiliens, } rie 

1. Balsamina. East Indies. Ann. __ 

2. Charantia., East Indies, Ann. 
Ke bende East Bice 7 tes Oo, alle 
4, Sencgalensis, Senegal. 5. Operculata. Amer. 
6. Luffa. Ceylon. | ane Math soe ‘ 
7. Cylindrica, Ceylou aud China. Ann. . 


8. T'rifoliata, East Indies. Ann. re 
9. Pedata. Peru, 11, Echinata, Pennsyly. 
10. Lanata. Cape. 12. Dioica, E. Indies, Ann. 


13. Elaterium. South of Europe. . MMe) 
1741. Cucumis. Mas. Cal, 5-dent. Cor, . ; 
Fil. 3.—Fem. Cal. 5-dent. Cor. 5-part.  Pist. 3- 
fidum. Peponis semina arguta. veieatle e 
1. Colocynthis. Cape, Ann.  .. 
2. Prophetarum. ‘Arabia and Africa. Ann. 
3. Africanus. Cape. Ann. 4. Anguria. Jamaica. 
5. Acutangulus. Tartary and China. Ann. 
6. Conomon. Japan, . Ann. : 
7. Muricatus. ranquebar, Ann... — 
8. Melo. Calmucks. 9. Dudaim. The East, dun. 
10. Chate. Egypt and Arabia. Ann. ~ 
11. Pubescens. Ann. 12. Maculatus. Ann. 
13. Sativus. Tartary and East indies. Ann 
14. Anguinus. East Indies. Ann. 
15. Fleauosus. East Indies. Aun. ria 
16. Maderaspatanus. East Indies. Ann, 
#17. Lineatus. Guiana. (Bosc. Journ, N. Fist.) 
1740. Cucurnpita. Mas. Cal. 5-dent. Cor. ais 
Filam. 3.—¥em. Cal. 5-dent. Cor. 5-fida.  Pist. 
3-fid. Peponis semina margine tumido. 
. Lagenaria. America. Ann, on 
. Idololatrica Guinea. Ann. _ » - 
. Siceraria. Chili, 5. Ovifera, Astracan. A: 
. Aurantia, Ann. 6. Umbellata. E.Ind, Ann. 
. Hispida. Japan and East Indies. 
. Pepo. In the East. 11. Melopepo. Ann. 
. Verrucosa. Ann. 12. Citrullus, Italy. Ann. 
. Subverrucosa, Ann, 13. Mammeata. Chil ite 


v 
° 
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rium 10, Fil. 5 connata—Pem. Cal. 5-fid. 
5-fida.  Nect. fover 10. Styl. 5-fid. Pepo 
Pa us muricatus. 
wo) A. Edule. “West Indies. Ann. - 
 -¥74BStcvos. Mis. Cal. Sident.. Cor. S-part. Fil. 3. 
| /—Fem. Cal. 5-dent. Cor, 5-part. Styl. 3-fid. 
“a ‘l-spermus. «| 
. Angulata, Canada, Pennsylvania. Ann. 
2. P arvi a Mexico. Ann. 
8. Vitifolia. Ann. 4. Laciniata. Amer. Ann. 
1742. Bryonta. Mas, Cal. §-dent. Cor. 5-part. 
~~ Fil-3.—rem. Cal. 5-dent. Cor. 5-part. Styl. 3- 
-fidus. Bac, subglobosa, polysperma.' 
11! Rostrata, Tranquebar. Aan. 


= 1744, Secniem. Mas. Cal. 5-fid. Cor. 5-fida. Necta- 


2. Scabra. Pee. er. 9. Abyssinica. Africa. 
8. Verrucosa. Canaries. P. 10. Japonica. Japan, Per. 


4. Punctata. Cape. Per. 11. Umbellata. E.Ind. Per. 
(5. Angulata. Cape. Per. 12, Epigaea. E.Ind, Per. 
. G, Acutangula. Cape. Per. 13. Scabrella. Do. Per. 
7. Grandes. E. Ind. Per. 14. Latebrosa, Canar. An. 
_ 8, Cochinchinensis. Co- 15. Triloba. Cape. Per. 

chinchina. Per. 16, Stipulacea. Cochinch. 


Monanpria. 


solitaria, oblon uamis undique imbric. lineari- 
. subulatis, unifloris. Fil. 1, squama brevius. Anth. 
2-loc. erecta—Fem. Spica longe oe ax- 
illaris, solitaria ovata; squamis 0, Pist. nuda. Ovar. 
-ovatum, imbric. 1. brevissimus. Stig. capita- 
tum. Pericarp. oblongum, striatum, coriaceum, 
l-loc. 1-sperm. Sem. lineari-oblongum sursum at- 
tenuatum, tenuissima membrana vestitum. Flores 


oblongum, solitarium, ad apicem 2 seu 4-dent. in 
principio axillare, foliis elapsis extra-axillare. Styl. 
I, teres, longissimus: Stigma capitatum. Pericarp. 
oblongum, striatum, coriaceum, apice 2 seu 4-dent. 
1-loc. 1-sperm. Sem. lineari-oblongum, sursum at- 
tenuatum, tenuissima membrana vestitum. Embryo 
in utrisque seminibus monocotyledoneus, ovatus, 
apice acutus, albumine multoties brevior, et ad ba- 
sim oe locatus, candidus. (Humboldt, Pl. Equin. 
p- 221. 

1. Subulata. Marshy parts.of the kingdom of 

_ Bogota near Cypaquira. Ann. 


TRIANDRIA. 


Il. Hererorocon. Spica simp. monoica: flor. 
hinc masculi, inde foeminei.—Mas. Cal. 2-valv. Cor. 
2-valvis, mutica: valvula int. setacea. Nect. 2-lob. 
turgidum.—Fex. Cal, 2-valv. Cor. 2-valv. altera 
crassiuscula aristata. Ariste longissime, hirsute. 
This genus contains Sp. 5, 6 of ANDRoPoGoN. 

IlI. Toresta. Cal.commun. | Gluma 2-valv. 3-flo- 
ra, flor. intermedio femineo, valvul. muticis, inz- 

~ qualibus.—Mas. Cal. proprius 0. Cor. gluma 2- 

"-valy. valvul. exteriore aristata—Fem, Cor. glum. 2- 
valy. mutica. Sem: oblongum. 

’ 1. Utriculata. Peru. (Fl. Per. Syst. 251.) 

IV. Unemia. Flores diclines, spicati: Squamis 

undique imbric, 1-floris—Mas. Perianth, 0. Stam. 


, 24, Acuia. Tunis. Per. 


I. Liza. Mas, Spica longe pedunculata, axillaris, 


~ alii ad radicem, sessiles, solitarii. Ovar. ovato-. 
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17. Americana, Antilles, P. 25. Racemosa. W.Ind. Per. Class. XX. 
Monecia. 


eylon. Per, —v—" 


18, Cordifolia. Ceylon. P. 26. Levis, Cape. Per. 

19, Alba. Europe. 27. Palmata. é 

20. Dioica. Europe. Per. 28. Garcini. Ceylon. Per. 
21. Crelica. Candia. Per, 29. Alceafolia. E.\nd, Per. 


22. Quinqueloba. Cape. Per,30. Laciniosa. Ceylon, Per. 
23, Ficifolia. Buenos _ $1. Africana. Cape. Per. 
Ayres, Per. $2. Dissecta, Cape. Per. 


83. Digitata. Cape._ Per. 
Given under Monecia Pentanpria by Dr Smith. 


GyNANpRIA. 


1745. ANDRAHNE. Mas. Cal. 5-phyll. | Cor.5-pet. 
. Stam. 5, styli rudimento inserta—Fem,: Cal. 5- 
phyll. Cor. 0. Styl. 3. Caps. 8-loc. Sem. 2. 

1, Telephioides.. Italy, Greece, Media. Ann. 
.  @. Fruticosa. East Indies. Shrub. 
1746. Hyeuypra. Mas. Cal. 5-part. Cor.0. Slam. 
. 6.—Fem. Cal.0. Cor.0.. Styl.1. Stig. 3. Caps. 
3-valy. 1-sperma. ; 
‘G Aigo Guiana and Cayenne, Peren. 


NEW GENERA. 


$.—Fem. (inferiores in eadem spica.) . Perianth, New Ge- 
1-phyll., capsulare ore coarctato, subindiviso, aie hie 
sistens. Arista hypogyna, exserta, hamata. Nuz 
. perianth. aucto patl (Persoon, and.R. Brown, 
Prodr. 241.) 
1. Compacta. Van Diemen’s Island. 
2. Riparia, Ditto, 3. Tenella. Ditto. 
This genus contains also Sp. 4, 5, 6 of Carex. 
V. Diptacrum. Mas. laterales squamis scariosis.— 
Fem. intermedius. Perzanth. 2.valy. nervosum, 2x- 
quale, persistens. Stylus 1. . Stig. 3... Nux sphe- 
rica basi esquamata, perianthio conniventi tecta. 
(R. Brown, Prodromus, p. 240.) 
1. Caricinum, New Holland. 


TETRANDRIA. 


VI. Tricarium. Mas, Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. 0. Nect. 
' glandulis 4.—Fem. Cal, 4-part. Cor. 0. Stig. la- 
ciniatum. Drupa 3-cocca. 
1. Cochinchinense.. Cochinchina. (Lour.) 


Hexanpnria. 


VII. Nepurora. Mas. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 3-pet. 
—Fem. Cal. et Cor. maris. Styl. subnullus. Stig. 
6, oblonga. Drupa 6, (minute), carnosx, subre- 
niformes, l-loc. Nucule reniformes, 

1. Sarmentosa. Cochinchina. (Lour.) 

VIII. Lepraspis. Mas. Gluma 1-flora, 2-valv. Pe- 
rianth. majus, 2-valve, membranaceum, valvula ex- 
leriore ovata, concava ; interiore angustiore, lineari, 
plana. Squamate hypogyne 0. Stam. 6.—Fem. 
Gluma ut in mare. Perianth, valvula ext. ventri- 
cosa, subglobosa, apertura apicis angustata; inf. 
minuta, lineari. .Squam. 0, hypogyne. Stylus 1. 
Stig. 3, villosa. Sem. yaly. ext, perianthii aucta, 
chartacea, inflata, incluuum. (R. Brown, Prodr. 

Zl 
5 i Benkiit New Holland, 
2. Moluccana. Moluccas. 


Moneecia. 
Se 
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PotyANpRIA. Stamina above 7. 


IX. Tanassra. Mas. Spatha l-flora, 1-phylla, 
-fida, lacin. oblongis obtusis. Cal. 3-phy’ iL fo. 
Kol. oblongis. Cor. 0. Filam. 0. Anth. 9, li- 
neavi-lanceolate.—Femu. ... (Ann, of Bot. No. 
iv, pe 96.) 

1. Vitrariorum. West Indies in the sea. 

X. Amrroua. Mas. Cal. 5-fid.: lacinia inferiore ad 
basin usque fissus. Cor.0.. Stam. 8, declinata.— 
Fem. ut in mare, . Slyl.incurvus. Caps. 3-cocca, 
inflata, 3-valv. Sem. globosa. 

1. Natzda. Peru. ‘Gi Per. Syst. p 

XI. Tripwaca. Mas. Cal.0. Cor. ida, ovata. 
Stam. 15.—Fem. ut in mare. Styl. 1. Legum. 3. 

1. Africana, Africa. frosnnen) 

X11. Triesmts. Mas. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 5-pet. 
Stam. circiter 20.—Fem. Cal. maris. Cor. 0. Styli 
in $ fasciculos collecti. . Caps. 3-locul. I-sperma. 

1, Hispida. At Canton. Loureiro, ii. 
2. Tomentosa.. At Canton. p- 706. 

XIII. Ampora. Mas. Involucr, dein 4-part. patens. 
Anth. numerosis vestitum.—Fem. invelucr. ovatum. 
Germ, numerosa. Caps. totidem in involucr.: am- 
pliato, 1-sperme, arillate. (Juss. ) 

1. Tambourissa. Madagascar. (Lam. Til.) 

XIV. Io. Recept. orbiculatum, cui. Drupe ovate 
immerse. 

1,.Tovicaria.. East Indies. Shrub. 

XV. Luzioua.. Mas. in distincta spica elatiore. 
_ Gluma laxa, 2-valv., mutica. Stam. 8-10.—Fem. 
Gluma 2-valvis, connivens mutica. Styli 2. Sem. 
ovatum, nitens. 

1. Peruviana. . In wet places. (Juss. Gen. Pl.) 

XV. Diarnorea, Mas. Cal, gluma 1-flora, 3-valv. : 
tertia aristata. Cor. 2-valv. mutica. Stam. 10.— 
Fem. utin mare. Stig. 3. Sem. 1, 3-quetrum, 

1. Cochinchinensis. Gochinchina. Lour.) 

XVII. Intantea. Palma. Spatha composita. Mas. 
Cal, 3-phyll, Cor. 3-pet. Stam. 15.—Fe. ut in 
mare. Stig. punct. minimum. Drupa 1-sperma. 
Nuz striata. 


. 252.) 


'REMARKS ON THE CLASS MONGECIA. — Ra 


The following plants ogre be expected to occur 
in this class; but, though apparently monccious, 


they are rt fh under other classes. 
MowaNpRia. 
Callitriche. 
TRIANDRIA. 


Several species of Amaranthus. Empetrum ni- 


srum. | Ficus. 


PENTANDRIA. 


Diosma, Some species of Guettarda. Celtis a- 


3 


BOTAN Y. 


1. Deltoidea. Pozuzo. tr Per, Syst. 298.) 

XVIII. Lupovia. a? communis 4. 
phylla. Spad. cylindricus. Mas. Cal. communis, 
seu recept. cubicum, 4-florum ; PiCak tadegin + 


tatus. Stam. plurima.—Fem. 
Styl. 4, longissimi. Stig. schliaesforua 7 Debs 


cubica polysperma. 
8. Angustifolia. — 


1. Palmata. 2. Latifolia. 
4. Trigona. 5. Acuminata: 
From Peru. Fl. Per. Syst: 291. 0 | 
d ~otew? + 
Mon ADRLPHtA. vse “ETE 
AO) ep 


XIX. ALTiINerA. Mas. Anubis} cristina 
60—100. Filams brevia, a ice: chilatugi ined » Sa 
~ ment. rotundum, squama 2-flora. Stig. capitatum. — 
Conus durus. Drupa compressa,» “cartliagines. 
Nucul. 2-partibiles. se 

1. Excelsa. AtChiapanna. Sh wre nde 

XX. Popocarpus. Mas. foliola 
bricata. Anth. plures, adnate, 2-loc. rostrate, ‘am, 
columne elongate affixis.—Frw. ipo) Elst. 
recept. firmo semiimmersa. 

1. Aspleniifolius. Van Diemen’s ae Labill.) 
2. Elongatus. (Taxus elong. of Willd. 1) 

XXI. Vernicra. Mas. Cals 2-fid, Cor. 5-pet. 
Stam. 10.—Fem, Stig. obtusum 3-fid. pane va- 
ricosa, nuce 3-gona $-loculari. 

1. Montana. China and Cochinchina. Shr. ee 

XXII. AruerosperMA. Mas. involuer. 


caducum. Cal, campan: 8-fid. Cor. Ov 
plura, basi subcoalita—Frx. ut in mare.) Gite. 


numerosa. M9 stylo gprs aristate, set ] 
taculo cupuleformi rs 0 (Ges 
a. Moschata. Van’ iemen’s Island, re ) 


Gywanpria. Uris kL wale 
i? 


XXIII. Spermaxvrum. Mas. Cal. L-phyll. Cor 
5-pet. Stam. 9, stipiti centrali atlixa;p quorum 6 
filiformia sterilia—Fem. ut in mare. Stig. 3-fid. 
mo 1-loc. ? 2-valv. 1-sperma. (Labillard.) 

1. Phyllanthi. Van copes pyphenne> 


culeata. Atriplex. 
Hexanpria. 


Rumex spinosus, alpinus. Some species of Marti- — : 


nesia, Celtis. Planera. Veratrum. Se 
“ Por¥anpria. 
Quassia simaruba. Mercurialis ambigua.. Dodo- 
nea viscosa. Acer. Some species of Mimosa att 
Atriplex. Exoecaria lucida, g alana go 
Mowapeurasa. 


ot 4 


Melothria. Bowe species of Excoccaris. 


® Dh yet: aur % 5 te Fla 


> pit sige 4% Vente Se 
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1755:)Puvcac ROSTIS. | ‘Mas, Cal. 0. Cor. 0. Fil. $1 
filiforme. Anth. 4-loc, 4.cuspidata.—Fem. Cal. 0. 


- Cor. 0. Germ. 2:compressa: — Styl. fil. Stig. 2- 
- fidum, Sem. 2. ~ " in 
1. Major. In the Mediterranean. Peren, 
1747. Panpanus. | Mas. Cal. 0. Cor.0. Stam. 1. 
Fil. subvlatum, Anth. cuspidate—Fra. Cal. 0. 
Cor..0, . Styl. 2-fidus, Drupa composita. 
1. Odoratissimus. \ India and Arabia. Shrub. 
»2..Humilis, Mauritiusand the Moluccas. Shrub. 
8. Fascicularis. East Indies. Shrub. 
1 4, Levis. Cochinchina.  Shrub., 
* 5. Candelabrum, Warm ‘a of Africa. (Beauv. ) 
- 6. Pedunculatus. New Holland.) R. Brown, 
_ © 7, Spiralis. « New Holland. . § Prodr. 341. 
1749. Monimr1a. Mas. Recept. planum 4-part. sta- 
minibus interne’ obsitum. - 0. Cor, 0.—Fem. 
Involucr. ovatum apice pervium. Cal.0. Cor. 0. 


Pist. 5. -D 2—5 involucro carnoso cincte. 
1. Rotundifolia, _ Bourbon. Shrub. 
2. Ovalifolia. Mauritius. Shrub. 


1748. Ascarina. ) Mas. Amentum filiforme. Squa- 
ma brevissima. Cor.0. Stam. 1.—Fex. Ament. 
filiforme. Squama brevissima.. Cor. 0. Styl. 0. 

Stig. 8-lob. Drupa? 1-sperma. 

1. Polystachya. Society Isles. Shrub. 

1750. DipymeLes.. Mas. Flores. bini basi juncti. 

» Cal. squama.' Cor, 0. Anth. sessilis. —Pex. Flores 
bini basi juncti.. Ca/. squama. Cor. 0. Styl. 0. 

. Stig. 2-lob. \Drupa 1-sperma. 

1. Madagasearensis, | Madagascar. Shrub. 

1751. Danna, or Tricnocnapus. Mas. Cal. squa- 
ma. Pet. 1 lanceolatum convolutum.—Fes. Cal. 

squama.. Cor. 0. | Styl. 1.. Caps. 1-loc. 4-valv. 


l-sperma. | 7 yi 
1. Crinita. Cape of Good Hope. Shrud. 
1752. Puetypma, or Hypoteris:. Mas. Cal. 0. 
Cor. V-pet. 6-part! Recept: barbatum.—Fem. Cal. 


0. Cor. I-pet. 6-part. imfera: Caps. 7-loc. 7- .. 


valy, polysperma. 
1, Sanguinea. Cape.of Good Hope. Shrub. 


Dianpria. 


1758. Cerationa.. Mis. Cal..0. .Cor.0. Stam. 
‘2.—PFew.) Cal.0. Cor. 0.) Stig. multipartitum. 
Drupa 2-sperma.. 0g 0 Nz 

1. Ericoides. North America. Shrub. 
1754. VALLIsNERIA. Mas. Spatha 2-part. Spadix 


tectus flosculis. Cor. 3-part.—Pum. Spatha 2-fida. 


1-flora: Cal. 3-part. superus. Cor. 3-pet. Caps. 
1-loc. po aie", by ite 
1, Spirals. Fra. Italy, and N.S. Wales. \ Shr. 
2. Americana. _At the Mississippi. 
3. Octandra. India in stagnant waters. Ann. 
*4. Physkium. Cochinchina. ( Loureiro.) 
"5. Nana. N. Holl. (Brown; Prodr. p. $44.) 
1755.-Cecropia. Mas. Spatha caduca. Amenta 
Ses Cal. squame turbinate sub4-gone 
» 0.—Fex. ut inmare. Germina imbric. Styl. 
1. Stig. lacerum. Bac. 1-sperma. 


BOTANY. 


- GLASS XXII. DIGCIA. 


«2. Hoppeana. 


. 20. Hastata. Lapland. 


44, Malifolia..Engl. 


a 


niin de 

1. Peltata. Jamaica and Surinam. Shrub. 
. 2. Palmata. Brazil. Shr. 3. Concolor. Do. Shr. 
756. Savix. Mas. Ament. cylindraceum. Cal. 


squama. Cor. 0. Gland, baseos. nectarifera.— 
Fem. Ament. cylindraceum. Cal. squama. Cor. 0. 
Styl. 2-fid. Caps. 1-loc. 2-valv. Sem. papposa. 


‘1, Hermaphroditica.. At Upsal.. 
Near Salzburg. 

3. Trrandra. Engl. Switz. Germ. and Siberia. 
4. Undulata. Germ. | 5. Villarsiana. §, of Fra. 
6. Amygdalina. England and Sweden. 

7. Russelliana, Engl. 8. Humboldtiana, Peru. 
9, Tetrasperma. Bast Indies. : 
10. Nigra. » Pennsyly. Carolina, and Georgia. 
11. Pentandra, England and other parts of Eur. 
12. Nigricans. England and Lapland. 

13. Phylicifolia. Scotl. Lapl. France, Sweden. 
14. Wulfeniana. . Alps of Carinthia. 

15, Silesiaca. Mountains of Silesia. 
16. Pontederana. Mount Cenis, Dauphiny. 

17. Laurina or bicolor.’ Woods of England, 
18. Tenuifolia. England and Lapland. 
19. Amaniana. Mts. of Salzburg and Carinthia. 
25. Cordata.' Dow 
26. Rigida, Do. | 
27. Tita. Do. 
28. Acutifolia) Caspian 
29. Japonica.» Japan. 
Engl. Germ. Switz. and France. 


21. Serrulata. 0. 
22. Discolor. Pennsylv. 
23. Petiolaris. Engl. 
24, Myricoides. Penn. : 
30. Vitellina. 


» 81. Fragilis. England;Germany, and Sweden. 


82. Precox. Germ, Italy, Switz. and France. 
33. Longifolia. At the Slicpddaadn 

34, Babylonica. 'The East and Barbary. 

85. Subserrata, Egypt. } 

36. Purpurea. England, Sweden, and Germany. 
87. Helix. Engl. Cenitiy) France, and Switz. 

38. Lambertiana.-Engl. 39. Forbyana. Engl. 
40. Rubra. England and Germany. 

41. Croweana. Engl. 45. Rhamnifolia. Sib. 
42. Divaricata. Dauria. 46. Starkeana. Silesia. 
43, Radicans. Engl’, 47. Prunifolia.’ Scotl. 
48.. Weigeliana. Silesia. 
49. Myrsiniies. Scotl. Lapl. Switz. Italy, France. 
50. Waldsteiniana. Croatia. ek 

51. Formosa. “Switzerland and Carinthia. 

52. Carinata. Scotl.' »53i Coruscans: ‘Austria. 
54. Arbuscula. Scotland, Lapland, Switzerland. 
55. Herbacea, England and other parts of Europe. 
56. Arbutifolia. > Switzerland and Savoy. 

57. Berberifolia. Mountains of Dauria. 

58. Kitatbeliana. ‘Carpathian Mountains. 

59. Retusa. Switzerland, France, Italy, Austria. 
60. Serpillifolia. Do.  . 62. Mucronata, Cape. 
61. Fotiolosa. Lapland. 63. Reticulata, Eng): 
64. Myriilloides. Lapland-and Dauphiny. 

65. Integra. Japan. rtaqe-! 

66. Aigyptiaca. Egypt, Persia, Syria, Astrakan. 


' 67. Glauca. Mts. of Lapl. — 68. Canescens. — 


69. Salviefolia. . Portugal. 

70. Nerieae Switzerland and France. 

71. Lanata. Mts.of Lapl. 72. La wm, Do. 
73. Arenaria, Scotl. Lapland, Switz. France. 
74. Appendiculata. Finmark. 
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lass X XN, 75. Cinerea. England, Sweden, Lapland, France. 
Diecia. "6. Bicelor. Germ. 77. Jacquiniana. Austria. 


nee 


78. Miihlenbergiana. Pennsylvania and Canada. 
79. T'ristis. Pennsylvania. 
80. Argentea. England and Saal 
81. Repens. England, Germany, Sweden, France. 
82. Fusca. England, Germany, and Sweden. 
83. Schraderiana. Germany. 
84. Prostrata. England and Silesia. 
85. Hirsuta, Cape. 86. Pyrenaica. Pyrenees. 
87. Hirta. England. 
88. Dicksoniana, or myrtilloides of Smith. Scotl. 
89. Incubacea. ‘Germany, Sweden, and Carniola. 
90. Rosmarinifolia. England, Sweden, Germany. 
- 91. Riparia. Austria, Hungary, and France. 
92. Angustifolia. At the Caspian. 
93. Grésea. Pennsylv. 95. Spathulata. Germ. 
94. Ambigua. Germ. 96. Aurita. Engl. &c. 
97. Aquatica. England and Germany. 
98. Oleifolia. England. 99. Cotinifolia. Do. 
100. Sphacelata. Scotland and Carinthia. 
101. Caprea.. England, &c. 
102. Chrysanthos. Norway. 
103. Fagifolia. Croatia. 
104, Acuminata. E-ngland and Germany. 
105. Conifera. New England and Carolina. 
106. Obtusifolia. Lapland. 
107. Cinerascens.. Portugal. 
108. Pedicellata. 'Tunis. 109. 'Viminalis. Eur. 
110. Mollissima. Germ. 111. Stipularis. Engl. 
112. Holosericea. Germ. 113. Candida. 
114. Fluggeana. South of France. 
115. Gmeliniana, Siberia. 116. Alba. Europe. 
‘ All shrubby. 
1757. Borva. “Mas. Cal. 4-phyll. Cor.0. Stam. 
2, 3.—Fem. Cal. 4-phyll. inequal. Cor. 0. Stig. 
capitatum. Bac, 1-sperma. 


1. Cassinoides. Antilles. Shrub. 
2. Porulosa. Florida. - Shrub. 
8. Ligustrina. Illinois. Shrub. 


4, Acuminata. Carolina and Georgia. Shrub. 


TRIANDRIA. 


1768. Puantx Palma. Spatha universalis 1-valv. 
Mas. Cal. $-part. Cor. 3-pet.—Fsm. Cal. 3-part. 
- or. 3-pet. Pist. 1. a ovata. 
2 Dactylifera. Africa, the E. and India. Shr. 
2. Reclinata, Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
3. Farinifera. East Indies. Shrub. 
Given under Mone@ecia Hexandria by Persoon. 
£1759. Emperrum. Mas. Cal. 3-part. Cor. 3-pet. 
Stam. longa.—Fem. Cal. et Cor. maris. Styli 9. 
Bacca 9-sperma. 
1. Album. Portugal. Shrub. 
2: Rubrum. Straits of Magellan. Shrub: 
3. Nigrum,. Britain and other parts of Eur. Shr. 
1762. Masa. Mas, Cal. 3-fid. Cor. tubulosa 3- 
fida.—Fra. Cal. inferus-3-fid. Cor.? Drupa 2- 


loc. locul. 2-spermis. 


1. Elliptica. ‘Totigataboo. ‘Shrub. 
“2, Laurina. * 5. Geminata. *'7. Reticulata. 
* 8. Obovata. * 6. Littorea. | * 8. Compacta. 
*4. Humilis. ‘ 
Sp. oo from New Holland. See Brown, Prodr. 
p- 527. : ; 


Under this genus Persoon includes FErREoLA: 


BOTANY. 


1764. Henwineia. Mas. Cal. 3-part. Cor. 0. Siam. 
calyci inserta.—Fem. ignoti. 

. Rusciflora. Japan. Shrub. Beh Py 
1763. Osyris. Mas. Cal. 3-fid. Cor. 0.—Fem. Cal. 
ae ‘Cor. 0. Styl. 1. Stig. subrotundum. Bac, 

1-loc, : v. ; 
1. Alba. South of Europe. Shrub. 

Under this genus Persoon includes Heuwinera. | 
1760. Sritaco. Mas. Cail. tubulosus 3-seu 4-dent. 


Cor. 0. Stam. 2 seu 3.—Fem. Cal. tubulosus 5- 
dent. Cor. 0. Nect. annulus ad basin germinis. 


ry 


Stig. 2, unicum 2-fid.. ‘T-sperma, 
1. Bunius. Ev Ind. Shr.. 2. Diandra. Do. Shr. 

1761. Carurvs. Mas. Cal. 0. Cor. 3-fida—Fex. 
Cal. 3-part. Cor.0. | Styl. 3. Caps. 3-cocca. — 
“1, Spiciflorus. India. Shrub.) 

1765. WitLpENowIA. Mas, Cal. meet Cor. 
6-pet. Nect..carnosum 6-part. co ‘cingens. 
—Fem. Cal., Cor. et Nect. maris. Germ. superum. 
Styl. 1. Stig. 2 seu 3. Drupa l-sperma, © 

1. Striata. Cape. Per. 2. Teres. Cape. Per. 
8. Compressa. .Cape. Peren. ee 

1767. Execia. Mas. Cal. 6-glumis inequalis. Cor. 

0.—Fem. Cal. 6-glum. ineq. Cor, 0. Styli 3. 


Caps. 3-loc. 
1. Jancea, or Thyrsifera.. Cape. Peren. — 

* 2, Racemosa. Cae (Enc. Bot. vi. 177.) { 
1766. Resrio. Mas. Spica imbricata. Cal. 6-glu- 
mis xqualis. Cor. 0.—Fem. Cal. et Cor. ut in 
mare. Styl. 2seu8. Seml? =. - 
1. Articulatus. Tino 9 Peren. 

2. Imbricatus. Cape. 8. Spicig igerus. Cape. 
3. Distachyos. Cape. 9. Tectorum. Cape. 
10. Acuminatus, 5 


4. Vaginatus. Cape. 
5. Aristatus. Cape. 11. Parviflorus. Cape. 
12. Erectus. 


6. Cernuus, Cape. 

7. Umbellatus. Cape. 13. Argenteus, Cape.. 
14. Thamnochortus. Cape. ; 
15. Scariosus. Cape. *38, Lacus. 
16. Fruticosus. Cape. * 39. Australis. 
17. Simplex. N. Zeal. *40. Pallens. 

18. Triflorus. Cape. *41. Gracilis, _ 
19. Compressus. Cape. * 42. Complanatus. 
20. Distichus. Tape. ie Mateos : 
21. Tetragonus. . *44, Compressus. 
22. Tritiseus. Cire, *45. Nutans. 
23. Glomeratus. Cape. *46. Cinerascens. 
24. Incurvatus. Cape. *47. Lacus. 
25. Digitatus. Cape. *48. Tropicus, 
26. Verticillaris. Cape. * 49. Microstachys. 
27. Scopa. Cape. * 50. Clavatus. — ; 
28. Virgatus. Cape. *51. Fastigiatus. ~~ 
29. Paniculatus. Cape. *52. Dimorphus.. ~ 


30. Dichotomus. Cape. * 53. Crispatus. 
* 31, Elongatus. Cape. * 54. Pubescens. — 
* 32. Squarrosus, Cape. * 55. prick 8 adhe 
*33. Bifidus. Cape.  * 56, Fasciculatus. 
* 34. Squamosus. Cape. * 57. Flexuosus. 
* 35. Cuspidatus. Cape. * 58. Tetraphyllus. 
* 36. Monocephalus. * 59. Lalersflorus. 


* 37. Deformis. P 
Sp. 1—20, 22, 23, 25 perennial. Sp. 21, 24, 26-30 
shrubby. — 
"Sp. 35—59 from N. ‘Holl. and Van Diem. Island. 
Sp. 59 is the Calorophus nent of Labill, . 
See Brown, Prodr. p. 245-247. 
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‘TRTRANDRIA. 


$1778. Hypropuar. Mas, Cal. 2-part. Cor. 0.—~ 
Fem, Cal. 2-fid. Cor.0. Sty. 1, Bacca 1-sperma. 
1. Rhamnoides. Engl.andother pts.of Eur. Shr. 

2. Canadensis. Canada. Shrub. 

1773. aly coryrat Mas, Cal. Si t. ae oe 

—| - » d-dent. 81 Us, or, 4-pet, byt. 

Daa Stig. snineminn . 2-loc. polysperma. 

1, Aeris. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
BS ag Mas. Cal. 4-part. Cor. 4-pet. Nect. 
4-lob.—Fem. Cal., Cor, et Neot. maris. Pericarp. 
4, 1-sperma. 
1, Ferruginea. Abyssinia. ‘Shrub. 

1775. Scnmevrrta. Mas. Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. 4-pet. 
aut nulla—tem, Cal. 4-seu 5 part. Cor. 4-pet. 
aut 0. Bacca 2 loc. Sem. solitaria. 

1. Completa. Jamaica and Hispaniola. Shrub. 
2. Lateriflora. Jamaica and Hispaniola. Shrub. 

1772. Cavanitia. Mas. Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. 0.— 
Fem. Cal. 4-phyil. superus, Cor. 0. Styl. in apice 
germinis radiatus. ux anceps rugosa 1-loc. , 

‘1. Scandens Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
¥780.-Nacgia. Mas! Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. 0.—Fex. 
Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. 0. Styl. 2-fid. \ Drupa 1- 


sperma. 
- 1 Ja Japan. Shrub. 
2. Arabica, Arabia Felix. Shrub. 


1770. Tropnis. Mas. Cal, 0. Cor. 4-pet.—Frm. 

al. 0. Cor. 0. Styl. 2-part. Bacca 1-sperma. 
1. Americana. West Indies. Shrub. 

_ 2. Laurifolia, Quito. Shrub. 

8. Aspera. India. Shr. 4. Spinosa, Do, Shr. 
£1774. Viscum. Mas. Cal. 4-part. Cor. 0. Fil. 
; Nie Anth. calyci adnate.—Frau. Cal. 4 phyll. su- 
‘perus. Styl. 0. Cor. 0. Bacca 1-sperma. . Sem. 

cordatum., 

~ “4. Alum, England and other parts of Europe. 
» 2, Macrostachyon. Martinique. . 

3. Orientvle. India. : gare pau. 

4. Pauciflorum. Cape. . 6, Purpureum. Do. 

7.B aif ium. West Indies. ah 

8. Myrtilloides. Martinique. 

9. Rotundifvlium, Cape. 

10. ‘abe New ma a. 

11. Capense. Cape. — 12. Vaginalum. Mexico. 

13. Opuntioides. Jamaica. 

14, Obscurum, Cape. 16. Latifolium. Jamaica. 

15. Flavens. Jamaica. 17. Verticillatum. Do. 

*18. Oxycedri. Provence. (Decand. Fi. Cl.) 

Ali shrubby. 

1769. ANTHOSPERMUM. Mis. Cal. 4 part. Cor. 0. 
—Fem. Cal. 4-part. Cor, 0. Germ, inferum. Styl. 
2 reflexi,) (0° pyel, 

1. Lanceolatum. e. 3. Ciliare, Do. Sh, 

2. Lthiopicum. Do. Shr. 4. Scabrum. Do. 
1781. KorLens. Mas. Cal. 4-part. Cor. 0. Neci. 

uame 4, Stam. cal. longiora.—Fem. Cal. 4-part. 

aps.? 1-sperma, 

1. Laurifolia St Domingo. Shrub. 

1771. Batis. Mas. Ament, 4-fariam imbric.. Cal. 

) squama. Cor, 0.—\'n«. Ament. ovatum ; inyolucro 
diphyllo. Cal. 0. Cor. 0. Stig. 2-lob. sessile. 
Bac. coadunate, 4-spermz. a 

1. Maritima. Jamaica. Shrub. 

$1779. Mynica. Mas. Ament. is ory Cal. 

uama ovata. Cor. 0.—Feu. Ament. oblong: Cal. 

Squama ovata. Cor.0. Styli 2. Drupa 1-sperme. 
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1. Gale, England, &c, and America. 
2. Cert Pennsylvania to Carolina. 


3. Carolinensis. From Pennsylvania to Florida. 


4. Pubescens. New Granada. 
5. Faya. Portugal, Madeira, and the Azores. 


Segregata, Warm parts of America. 
fopica. Cape. 9. Quereifia, Cape. 
10. Cordifolia, Cape. 


8. Serrata. Cape. 
All shrubby. 

1777. Broussonetia. Mas, Ament. cylindraceum. 
Cal. 4 part. Cor, 0.—Fes. Ament. globosum re- 
ceptaculis cylindraceo-clavatis compositum, Cal. 

» S-seu-4-dent. in apice receptaculi. Styl. lateralis 
subulatus. Sem. 1, calyce tectum. 
1, Papyrifera. . Japan, and the isles of the Pa- 
cific. Shrub. 


6. 
7. 


PENTANDRIA. 


1791. Inesine. . Mas. Cal. 2-phyll. Cor. 5-pet. 
Nect. 5 seu Tom—Fem. Cal, 2 phyll, Cor. 5-pet. 
Stig. 2, sessilia. Caps. seminibus tomentosis, 

1. Celo.ioides. Virginia and Florida, | Ann, 
2. Dijjusa. S. Amer. 5. Flavescens. S. Amer. 
8. Etongata. Do, 6. Elatior. Do. Ann. 
4, Canescens. Do. Shr. 
1794. CANNaBIs. Mas. Cal. 5 part. Cor. 0.—Fem. 
- Cal. 1-phyll. integer, latere hians. Cor. 0. Siyl. 
2. Nua 2-valy..intra calycem clausum. 
1. Sativa... Persia. Ann. ; 

£1795. Humunus.. Mas. Cal, 5-phyll.. Cor. .0.— 
Fea, Cal. 1-phyli. oblique patens, integer. Cor. 0. 
Styli 2... Sem. 1, intra calycem foliatum. 

1. Lujuius, England, &c. and America. Per. 
1782. Pistacta. Mas. Cal. 5-fids Cor. 0.—Fem. 
Cal. 3-fid. Cor. 0... Styli 3... Drupa 1-sperma. 

U1. Prifolia. Sicily. Shrub. 

v2. Reticulata. 'The East. » Shrub. 

8. Vera.» Persia, Syria, Arabia, India: Shrub. 
4. Terebinthus. S. of Eur. Barbary, India. Shr. 
5. Atlantica.. Barbary. Shrub. 

6. Lentiscus. South of Eur. and Palestine. Shr. 

1796. Zanonta. Mas, Cal. $-phyll. Cor. 5-part. 
—Fem. Cal. 3-phyll. Cor. 5-part. Styli 3. Bac. 
38-loc. inf. Sem. 2. ; 

1. Indica, . Malabar and,Ceylon, . Peren. 

1789. Pickamnta, . Mas. Cal, $-sen 5-part. Cor. 3- 
seu 5-pet.. Siam. 3 seu 5.—Fem. Cal. et Cor. me- 
ris. Styli 2. Bac. 2-loc, 2-sperma. 

' 1. Antidesma. Jamaica and Hispaniola. Shr. 
2. Pentandra. West Indies. Shrub. 

1788. SecurineGa. Mas. Cal. 5-part. Cor.0.. Stam. 
5 sub rudiniento pistilli insertamFem. Cal.?. Cor.? 
Styl.?. Caps. 3 cocca.  — 

1. Nitida. Mauritius. Shrub. 

1792. Spinacia. » Mas. Cal. 5 part. Cor, 0.—Fex. 
Cal. 4.fid. Cor. 0, Styli 4. Sem. 1, intra caly- 
cem induratum, Ay 

1. Oleracea. Ann. 2. Fera.. Siberia. Ann. 

1793. Acnrpa. Mas. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 0,—Fem. 
Cal, 3-part, Cor. 0. Styli 0. Stig. 3 sessilia. 
Caps. 1-sperma, 

1, Cannabina..~ Virginia. . Ann. 
2. Ruscocarpa. Virginia. Ann. . 

1790. ANimEsMA. Mas. \ Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 0. 
Anth, 2-fide.—Fen. Cal. 5-phyll.. Cor, 0, Stir. 
5. Bae, cylindrica, 1-sperma. ..... 


Class XXII. 
Dicecia. 
—_—— 


®lass XXiL 
Diecia. 
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1. Alewiteria.. \Indiaw Shaub. 9) 
2. Madagascariensis. Madagascar. ‘Shrub. 
3. Zeylanica. Ceylon. Shrub... 
4. Sylvestris. East Indies. Shrub. 
5. Acida, Do. Shr. 6. Pubescens. Do. Shr. 
7. Paniculata. Do. Shrub. , 

1784. FLuGGEA. Mas. Calyx 5-ph ll. Cor.0. Ru- 
dim. pistilli—Frm. Calyx 5-phyll. Cor. 0. Styl. 
2-part. Stig. recurvata 2-iida. Bac. 4-spetma. 
Sem. arillata. ; 

1, Leucopyrus. East Indies. Shrub. 

1798. ‘a. Mas. Cal, 5-phyll.. Cor. 3-seu 5- pet: ‘ 
Nect. margo .carnosus.—Feu, Cail..5-p Sighs 
3-seu 5-pet. . Nect. margo carnosus. 8; bifidi. 
Caps. 3-cocca 3-loc. al 

1. Sessiliflora. Hispaniola, Shrub. 


1786. "AstRONtuM. Mas. Cai. 5-phyll. Cor. 6-pet. 


—Fem. Cal. et Cor. maris. Styli 3. Sem. 1. 
1. Graveolens. .; Woods of Carthagena. Shrub. 
1785. Meuicytus. Mas. Cal. 5-dent. Cor. 5-pet. 


Nect. squame 5 clavate cyathiformes.—Fem. Cal. 
vet Cor, maris, Neet. squame 5,-3-angulares. Caps. 
baccata 1-loc. 4-seu 5-valy. sub-5-sperma. 
_ 1. Ramiflorus. New Zealand. » Shrub. 

1787. CanariumM. Mas. Cal, 2-phyll. Cor. 8-pet. 
—Fem. Cal. 2-phyll. Cor. 3-pet. Stig. sessile. 
Drupa nuce 3-gona, 3- loc... 

1. Commune, Moluccas. 4. Hirsutum:Moluceas. 
~ 2. Sylvestre. Amboyna. 5. Microcarpum. Do. 

3. Balsamiferum. De. 6. Decumanum. Do. 
* 7, Pimela. China and Cochinchina. eeete 
All shrubby. See Annals of Botany, vol. i. p. 36. 

1783. ZANTHOXYLUM. Mas. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 0. 
Fem. Cal. 5-part, Cor. 0. Pist..5... Caps. 5, 1- 
spermes. 

i. Lernatum. Dominica, 

2. Emarginatum. Jamaica. 

3. Acuminatum. Do. 

4, Punctatum. St Cruz. um. S. America. 

5. Spinosum. Jamaica. 11. Hermaphroditum.Gui. 

6. Clava Hereulis. W. Ind. 12.-Fraxvincum. N.Amer. 

All shrubby. 

1797. Feuwiea. Mas. Cal..5-fid. Cor. 5-fida. Stam. 
5. Neet.. Fil. 5, conniventia.—Fem. Cal. 5-fid. 
Styl. 5. . Pom, durum. 3-loc. corticosum. 

1. Trilobata, E. Indies. Shr. 2. Cordifolia. W.Ind. 


7. Aromaticum. 

8. Rhoifolium. E. Ind. 
9. Juglandi ifolium. Dom. 
10. Rigid 


Hexanpria. 


1800. Smitax, Mas. Cal. 6-phyll. Cor. 0.—Fem. Cal. 
6-phyll.. Cor. 0.. Styli 3.. Bac. 3-loc. Sem. 2. 

. Aspera.. Europe and Palestine. Shrub. 

. Nigra. . Spain and Portugal. Shrub. 

. Mauritanica... Barbary. Shrub. 

Dentata. South pet Shrub. 

Ezxcelsa... The East. Shrub. 

. Zeylanica, Ceylon. Shrub. 

+ Quadrangularis. North America. 

. Longifolia. Cayenne. Shrub. 

. Sarsaparilla. Virginia. Shrub. 

Maypureusis... Oronoco. Shrub. 

+ Oblongata... Caribbees... Shrub, 

. La ppacea, Caraccas. ' Shrub. 

. Perfoliata.,. Cochinchina. Shrub. 

. Cordifolia. Mexico.. Shrub. , 
China, China, Japan, and Bausbon; 

. Cordato-qvata,. Cayenne. -Shrub. 

. Acuminata. . West Indies. | Shrub. 


Shrub. 


OHI MAP WN EE 


Shr. 


BQ, TA NOY: 


18, Rotundifolia,. North America, Shru 
19. Laurifolia., North America. Shrub. 
20. Stphili - South America, Shruds . 


21. Tamnoides. “North America. Betas 
22, Caduca. Canada. . Shrub. os 

23. Havanensis. Havannah. Shrubat’ 

24, Bana nox. Carolina...» Shrubs. —_ 5 

. 25. Hastata. . Carolina and. Florida. ‘Shrub. 
26. Anceps. Mauritius. Shrub. i 
27, Herbacea. North America. Peren. — 
28. Scabriuscula. Caraceas. “Shrub, 
29. Cumanensis.. Cumana. Shrub. 
80. Domingensis. Domingo. Shrub. bit 
31. Lanceolata. Virginia. Shrub. org 
82. Triplinervia. River, Atabapo. Shrub. Bit | 
33. Ripogonum. New Zealand. Shrab. . . 
34. Purpurata. New Caledonia, bel 
35. Canariensis.- Teneriffe. Shrab.. 

36. Pubera. Carolina, Georgia, Shrub. 2h 
$7. Mollis. Mexico. Shrub. ~ 
38. Pseudo-China. Virginia, Jamaica, Shrub. 

_ 89. Macrophylla. West Indies. Shrub... 
40. Poduncabeis. Canada and Pennsylyania. Per: 
41. Avistolochiefolia. Domingo. " Shorub hub. 

* 42. Catalonica. Catalonia pateeainedes Duham. 


aad wht he 


*43, Papyracea. Cayenne. Arb. N. 
* 44. Viscrfolia. St Domingo. (Ed. ii. 
*45, Obliquata. Peru. 234. 
* 46, pe atte NuS. Wales. ’ } Smithsin, White’s: 
* 47. Glyciphylla, N.S. Wales. Voyage.» 
* 48. Elliptica. N. Holland. 7 R.Brown, Prodr. 
*49, Latifolia. N. Holland. §  p. 293. 

$1799. Tamus. Mas. Cal. 6-part. Cor. 0.—Fex. 
Cal. 6-part. Cor..0.. Styl. 5. fid. Bacca: SMe ; 
infera., Sem. 2.: \ ba) 


1. Communis.. England and in the East. fa 

2. Elephantipes. Cape. Per. 3. Cretica,Cand.Pe. 
1802. Dioscorga../ Mas. Cal. 6-part. Cor.0.| Fev. 
Cal. 6-part. Cor. 0., Styli 3. iCapei 3-loc,, com- 


pressa. Sem. 2, membranacea. . edd 2 
1. Pentaphylla, India... 14, Soabrins Oronoco. 
2: Triphylla. Malabar. 15. Aspera.. Do. | 
3. li Japan. | 16. Cuspidata. Do. 
4. Quin 17. Cortacea. S: Amer. 
5. Tril ams goer: 18, Polygonoides.Oron. 
6. Brasiliensis. Brasil. 19, Sativa. oa. Hee 
7. Cajennensis. Cayen, 20. Pi . SAm, 
8. Aculeata. Malabar. 21. E “Cochinch. 
9. Nummularia. Moluc. 22. Villosa. S. Amer. 
10. Verticillata, Java. 23, Altissima.Martiniq. — 
11. Alata. India. 24. ifolia.India. 
12; cay 4 and . a3 hosa. Peru. 
New Ho ; oer i 
13. Japonica. Japan. chinchina. 


* 27. Palmata.-S. America. —, Bi 


%* 28, Peltata:. (Herbarium of Jussieu. 


* 29. Punctata. N.. Holland. or 
_ * 30.. Transversa. N.S. Saree % ae 
* 31. Lucida. New Holland. > Pe 


Sp. 1—26 perennial. 
1801. Rasanta. - Mas. Cal. 6-part. Cor. 0. . Fan 
Cal. 6-part.. Cor. 0. Styli 3. Sanne Agper- 
me, apice alate. Fig . 
1. Angustifolia. _Hispanio nn, 
2. Mevehaot Domingo. _Peren. 
3. Hastata. Domingo. Peren. 
4, Ovata. Do. Shr. 5. Cordaia. S.Amer. Per. 
6. Quinquefolia. » West Indies... Peren. 


r CRE: | 
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© Te Quinata. Japan. Per. 8, Hexaphylla. Do. Per. 
"9. Lobata, Peruse © “10. Flexwosa. Peru. 
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Stam. 9 seu 12. “Anth. globose, didyme—Feu. Class XXIIy 


1808. Braunpa. Mas. Cal, 3- Cor. 3-pet. 
F Nesiaditaalnn@.— ans Cal, Sphyll Cons'sipet. 


Nect.0.. Styli3. ; 
1. Menispermoides. India. Shrub. 
1804. FerreotaA. Mas. Cal. $-dent. Cor. tubu- 
losa 3-fida. Stam. aculo inserta.—Fea. Cal. 


et Cor. maris. Séyl.1. Bacca disperma. 
ndia. Shrub. 


ne a ia. 

Given under Mana by Persoon. 

1806. CuammporEa. Mas. Cal. -$-part. Cor. 3- 
part. Stam. 6. Styli rudimentum staminibus lon- 


gius.—Fem. Cal. 3-part. Cor. 3-pet. . Nect. squa- - 


mz, $ inter pet. et germen. é 3. Drupa suc- 


culenta 1-sperma. 
F Geabhis Caraccas. Shrub. 

1808. Mauritia. Mas. Cal. cyathiformis sub-3- 
dent. Cor. 3-pet:-—Frx. Cal. Cor. et Pist. ignoti. 
Drupa 1-sperma imbricata. 

1. Fleauosa. Surinam. Shrub. 

1807. Borassus. . Mas. Cal. 3-phyll. Cor. hypo- 
crateriformis limbo $-part——Fem. Cal. 8 seu 9- 
phyll.imbric. Cor. 0. Stam. 8 monadelpha. Styl, 
0. Dryupa 3-pyrena. 

1. Fla Lifermis East Indies. Shrub. 


Cal. 6-phyll. Cor. 6-pete Styl. 1. Stig, 3 
Drupa 1-sperma fibrosa. Nuz 3-valv. be 
1, Guineensis. Guinea. Shrub. . 


- & Occidentalis. Jamaica. Shrub. 
Ocranpum 


- - Ter : 
£1809. Poputus. Mas. Ament. cylindraceum. Cal. 
-squama lecera. Cor. turbinata, obliqua, integra. 
—Fem. Ament. Geet ne Cal. et Cor. maris, 
Stig, 4-fid! . Caps. 2-loc. Sem. multa papposa. 
» 4. Alba, England, Franee, Germany, healt i 
2. Canescens. England, France, Germany. 
3. Lrepida. N.Amer. — 9. Monilifera.N. Amer. 
4. Tremula. Eng. &c. 10. An, a. N. Amer. 
5. Levigata.N. r. 11. Balsamifera, North 
6. Greca, ‘Archipe- Amer. and Siberia. 
lago Isles. . 2/Candicans. Canada. 
7. Nigra. Engl. &c. 13. Heterophylla.N. Am. 
8 Yelp. * 14. Grandidentata, Canada. 
All shrubby. ’ 
$4811. Ruoprora. Mas. Cal. 4-part. Cor. 4-pet. 
Fem. vom 4-part. Cor. 0. Nect. 4. Pist. 4. 
Caps: 4, polysperme. 
-) he Rosea. ec, Lapland, Austria, Switz. Per. 
1810. CommirpHora. Mas. Cal. 4edent.. Cor. 4-pet. 
erecta. Stam. 8 alterna majora.—Fem. ignoti. 
1. Mi sis. Madagascar. Shrub. 
1812.) Maxcanrrarta. Mas. Cal. 4-dent. Cor. 4- 
t.—Fem, Cal. et Cor. maris. Styli 4 seu 5. 
cc. 4 seu 5-sperma. Sem. arillo 5-cocco inclusa. 
1, Nobilis. Antilles and Guiana. Shrub. 
1813. Hermesia. Mas. Cal. 2 seu 3-phyll. Cor. 0. 
Fil. brevissima.—Fem. Cal. 4 seu 5-phyll: Cor. 0. 
Styli 2. Caps. 2-loc. disperma. 
1, Casianeifolia. Banks of theOrinoco, Shr. 


ENNEANDRIA. 


} 181% -Mercuriauis. Mas. Cal. 3-part. Cor. 0. 
VOL, IVs PART 1. 


Cal. 3-part. Cor: 0. Styli 2. | Caps. 2-cocea, Dieecia 


2-loc,, 1-sperma. - 
1. Perennis, England, &c. oe 
2. Ambigua. Spain and Portu ‘Ann. 
3. saaeie England, &ei yi 
4. Elliptica. Portugal and Madeira, “Shrub. 
5. Longifolia. 6. Tomentosa. Fran. Spain. Shr. 
$1815. Hyprocuaris. Mas. Spatha 2-pbylla. Cal. 
8-fid. Cor. 3-pet. Fil. 3 interiora stylifera—Fem. 
Cal. 3-fid. Cor: 3-pet. Styli 6. Caps. 6-loc., 
polysperma, infera. 
1, Morsus rane... Eng).and other pts.of Eur. Per. 
1816. Trrevaris. Mas. Cal. 3-part: Cor. 3-pet. 
Stam. 9.—Fem. Cal. 3-part. inf. Cor. 3-pet. Sty!. 
8. Caps. 1-sperma 3-valv. 
1. Americana. Carthagena. Shrub. 
2. Ramiflora. Carthagena. » Shrub. 


DECANDRIA. 


1817. Carica. Mas. Cal. subnullus. Cor. 5-fida, 
infundib. Fiél.in tubo corolle: alterna breviora. 
—Feu. Cal. 5-dent. Cor. 5-pet. Stig. 5. Bacc. 
1 me tae 

1. Papaya. India. Shr. 2. Pyriformis. Peru. Shr. 
3. Cauliflora. Caraccas. Shrub. 


4. Microcarpa. Caraccas and Chili. Shrub. 
5. Spinosa. Guiana. Shrub. 
1818. Gymnocrapus. Mas. Cal. 5-dent. Cor. 5- 


pet.—Frau. Cal. §-dent. Cor. 5-pet. Styl. 1. Le- 
gum. 1-loc. intus pulposum. 
1. Canadensis. Canada. Shrub. 

1819. Kiceeraria. Mas. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 5-pet. : 
glandule 5, 3-lobe. Anth. apicibus perforatz.— 
Fes. Cal: et Cor. maris. Styli 5. Caps. 1-loc., 
5-valy., polysperma. 

1. Africana. Cape. Shr. 2. Integrifolia. Do. Shr. 

1821. Corrarta. Mas. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 0. Gland. 
5. Anth. 2-part—Fem. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 0. 
gland. 5, germinibus interposite. Svyl. 5. Caps. 
5, 1-sperme glandulis ampliatis obtectz. 

1. Myrtifolta. S, of France and Spain. Shr. 
2. Sarmentosa, New Zealand. Shrub. 
3. Rusetfolia, Peru. Shr. 4. Philicifolia. Do. Sh. 


5. Thymifolia. Peru. Shrub. 
1820. Scuinus. Mas. Cal. 5-fid. Pet. 5.—Fem. 


Flos. maris. Baccea 3-coeca. 


1. Molle. Brasil. Shrub. 
DopecanpRria. 


} 1822. Srrariores. Mas. Spatha 2-phylla. Cat. 
3-part. Cor. 3-pet. Nect. 20, antheriformia. 
Stam, 11-18.—Fex. Spatha, Cal., Cor. et Nect. 
maris. Germ. inferum Gedarratate: Styli 6, 2-part. 
Bace. 6-loc. polysperma. 
1, Aloides, Engl. and other parts of Eur. Per. 
2. Acoroides. Ceylon. 
3. Nymphoides. Caraccas. — Peren. 

Given by Smith under Potyanpria HexacGynra. 

1824, Evctea. Mas. Cal. 5-dent. Cor. 5-part. 
Stam. 15.—Fem. Cal. et Cor. maris. Germ. sup. 
Styli 2. Caps. baccata 3-cornis 3-loc. _ Sem. soli- 
taria arillata. 

1. Lancea. Cape. Shr. 2. Racemost. Do. Shr. 
3. Undulata. Cape. Shrub. 
2u 
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Class XXIl. 1896, Menispermom. Mas. Cal. 2-phyll. Pet. 4 


seu 6-exteriora, 8-int, Stam. 16.—Fem. Cor. maris. 
Stam. 8, sterilia. Germ. 2seu 3. Bac. 2, 1-spermz. 
1. Canadense. Virginia, Siberia. Shrub. 
2. Virginicum. Virginia, Carolina, | Shrub. 
3. Trilobum. Japan. Shrubs. 
‘4, Palmatum. Mauritius. Shrub. 
5. Carolinum. Carolina, Georgia, Florida. Shr. 
6. Hastatum. E. Ind. Shr. 7. Coculus. Java. Shr. 
8. Cordifolium. East Indies. Shrub. 
9: ricum. Malabar. Shrub. 
10. Amarum. Guiana. Shrub. 
11. Acutum. Japan. Shr. 12, Crispum. Beng. Shr. 
13. Peltatum. East Indies. Shrub. \ 
14, Japonicum. Japan. Shrub. 
15. Abuta. Guiana. Shrub. 
16. Orbiculatum.. Crocodile Isles in Asia. Shr. 
17. Edule. Arabia Felix. Shrub. 
\18. Hirsutum. East Indies. Shrub. 
19. Myosotoides. East Indies. Shrub. 
* 90. Ovalifolium. India. (Herb. of Jussieu.) 
*921, Flavescens. Moluccas. 
#99. Lacunosum: Celebes. (Lam. Enc. iv. 
* 93. Radiatum. India. Shr.(— p. 98. 
*94, Acuminatum. Do. Shr. 
* 25, Fenestratum. Ceylon. (Gertn. de Fr.i.219.) 
1825. Datisca. Mas. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 0. Anth. 
sessiles, oblonge, 15.—Fem. Cal. 2edent.\. Cor. 0. 
Styli 3. Caps. 3-angularis, 3:cornis;\1-loe., pervia, 
polysperma, infera. 
\ 1. Cannabina. Candia. Per. 2. Hirta. Pennsylv. 
1823. Tox1copENDRUM, or HY#NANCHE. Mas. Cal. 
5-7- hyll. Cor. 0. Stam. 10-20.—Fem. Cal. '7-8- 
phy. imbric. Cor. 0. Styl. 1. Stig. 3. Caps. 
3-loc. 3-cocca, loculis dispermis. 


1. Capense. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub, 


IcosANDRIA. 


1829, Rorrtera. Mas. Cal. 2-part. Cor. 0. Stam. 
30-40.—Fem, Cal. 4-dent. Cor.0. Styli3. Caps. 
3-loc. 3-cocca, 3-sperma. 

1. Tinctoria. India. Shrub. 

1828. GrLonium. Mas. Cal. 5-phyll.. Cor..0. Stam. 
12,—Fru. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 0.. Styli 0. . Stig. 
Slacera. Caps, 3-loc. 3-valy. 3-sperma. 

1. Bifarium. East Indies. Peren. 
2. Lanceolatum. East Indies. Shrub. 

1827. Fracourtia. Mas. Cal. 5-part. Cor, 0. Stam. 
50-100.—Fem. Cal. 5-phyll.. Cor. 0. Stig. stel- 
tatum sessile. Bac. multiloc. loc. dispermis. 

1. Ramontchi, Madagascar. Shrub. 

2. Flavescens. Guinea. Shrub. 

8. Cataphracta. . East Indies. Shrub. 

4, Sapida. E.Ind. Shr.. 5. Sepiaria. Do. Shr. 

1830. Hepycaria. Mas. Cal. planus, 8-seu.10-fid. 
Cor.0: Anth., 50 sessiles barbate.—Fem. Cal. et 
Cor. maris. Germ. numerosa, Nuces.6-10. 

1. Dentata... New Zealand... Skr, 


PoLYANDREA. 


1835. Prruta: Mis. Cal. diphyll. Pet. 1 conca- 
vum. Nect. squame multifide. Stam: '24-30.— 
Few. Cal., Cor. et Nect. maris.. Germina 4. Caps. 
2-loc. 3.valv. 3-sperma. 

1. Arborea. Mariquita in America. Shrub. 


BOTANY. 


1837. CLIFFORTIA, | Mas. Relse-phyile Cor. 0. © 
Stam. fere 30.—Fem. Cal. 3-phyll., superus. Cor, | 


0. Styli 2. Caps. 2-loc. Sem 
1. Odorata. 9. Graminea, 16. Juniperina, 

2, Serrata. 10. Cinerea. .. 17. Obcordata.. 

3. Ferruginea. 11. Pulchella.. 18. Deniata. . 

4. Cuneata, . 12. Crenata, . 19. Trifoliata. 
5. Icifolia. 13. -Ericeefolia. 20. Ternata. 
6. Tridentata: 14. Tee 21. Sarmentosa.. 
7. Ruscifolia. 15. Filifolia. . 22. Faleata. . 

8. Strobilifera. ‘ » aoe 


All small stir, aad from the Cape, Ce 
1833. Trewia. Mas. Cal.3-phyll. Cors.0.—Fex. 
Cal. 4-fid. Cor. 0. | Styl: 1. Stig. 4 plumosa, 


Caps. 4-cocca, ns iy 4-loc. . = 
1. Nudiflora. India. Shrub. 


2. Tricuspi Cochinchina. . Shrubs. , 
1832. Xynosma. Mas. Cal. 4 seu 5-part. Cor.) 
Nect. glandula, annularis. Stam, 20-50.—Fem. 
Cal. Cor. et Nect. maris. Styl. Ov Stig. sub-3- 
fid. Bacca? subbilocularis disperma, on 
1. Suaveolens. Society Isles. Shrub 
_ 2. Orbiculaium, Savage Isl. in the Pacific. Shr. 
1834. Hisinaera. Mase Cal, 4-phyll, Cor.0. Stam. 
15-25.—Fem. Cal. 6-phyll.. Cor.0, Styl. 2. Bac. 
didyma, 2-loc. disperma.— wa) 
1, Nitida.. Warm parts of America. Shrub. 
1836. Empryopreris. Mas. Cal. 4-dent; Cor. 4- 
fid. Stam, 20. Anth. 2-fid.—Fem. Cals 4-dent. 
Cor. 4-fida. Stig. cruciatum, sessile. Pomum 8- 
spermum. + 2F ; 
1. Glutinifera. Mts. of the East Indies. Shr. — 
Given under Diospyros by Persoon. i" 
1831. Hamapryas. Mas, Cal. 5-seu 6-phyll. Cor. 
10-seu_12-pet. Stam. 50,—Fem. Cal. 5-seu 6- 
phyll. Cor. 10 seu 12-pet. Germ. numerosa. Sem. 
numerosa. } : 
. 1. Magellanica. | Straits of Magellan. Pi g 
1838, Cycas. Mas. Ament. imbric. Cal. squama — 
spathulata. Cor. 0. Anth. globose in squama 
sessiles.—Fem. Spadix compresso-anceps, “Cal 0. 
Cor. 0. Styl. 1. Drupa 1-sperma. vedy 
1. Circinalis, India. Shrub. ete 
2. Revoluta. Japan and China. Shrub. - 
* 3. Thuarsii. Madagascar. (Thuars.) i 
* 4, Angulata. N. Holl. (Brown, Prodr. p. 348.) 
This genus is given under CryprocamiA by Lin- 
nus. 
1839. ZAMIA. Mas. Ament. strobiliforme. Cal. squa- 
ma obovata. Cor.0.. Anth. globose, rima dehie. 
centes in squama, sessiles.——-Fem, Ament. strobilifor- 
me. Cal. squame peltate. Cor. 0. Germ. 2. 
_ Styli 0. Bacce 2, 1-sperme. _ pie 
1, Cyoadifolia, Cape. 5. Tenuis. Bahamas. 
2. Pungens. Cape. 6. Media. East Indies. 
3.. Tridentaia. Cane. . 7. Debilis. East Indies. 
4. Anguslifolia, Bahamas: ge 
8. Integrifolia. Domingo and Florida, _ 
9. Muricata. S. Amer. 12. Longifolia, Cape, — 
10. Furfuracea, W. Ind, 13. Lanuginosa. Cape. 
11. Spiralis.. N. Holl... 14. Horrida. — Cape. , 
All shrubby. > jay j 
** Species Kinet: quz Zamie genuine, a Capensi- 
bus. et N. Holl. forsan genere distinguendz,” 


* 


&c, &e. See.Brown, Prodr, p. 348. ’ 
This genus is given under Cryprogamia by Line 
nzus,. 
6: 


eA 
you 


2B. Nucifera. 
21. Latif 


de Fruticosa. 


BOTANY. 


" MonapdELPula. 


1840. Aravcanta. Mas. Ament.imbric. Cal. squa- 
are nosa. Cor. 0. Anth. 10-12 in squama 
»$eonnate.—Fex. Ament. strobiliforme, Cal. squa- 
ma lanceolata coriacea 2-flora, Cor: 0, \ Styl. 0. 
)2-valve. Nuxcoriacea cuneiformis apice alata. 
1. Imbricata. Chili on the Andes. Shrub.» 
$1841, Junivervs. Mas. Ament. ovatum. Cal. squa- 
ma. “Cor.0. Stam. $—Fem. Cal. 3-part. Pet. 3. 
Styli'3. Bac. 3-sperma, tribus tuberculis calycis 
ee Tharifera inead'M Shrub 
a hS Spain and Mexico. ; 
eromg: Pardons. ‘Warm parts‘of America. Shr. 
3. Bermudiana, Bermudas. Shrub. 
4. Chinensis. China. Shrub. 
5, Excelsa, At the Caspian and in Jamaica. 
_ 6, Sabina. Portugal, Italy, and Siberia. Shr. 
' "7. Fetidissina, Armenia, Shrub, 
\ 8. Pirginiana. _ Virginia and Carolina, Shrub. 
» -9 Communis. Britain and cold parts of Europe. 


10.Nana. Salzburg, Styria, and Siberia. Shr. 
41, Oxycedrus. Spain and France. Shrub. 
12. Pheenicea. §. of Europe and the East. Shr. 

_ 13. Lycia.. France and Siberia. Shrub. 

*14, Drupacea. Syria, _(Labillard. Pl. Syr.) 
$1842. Taxcs. Mas. Cal. 4-phyll. gemme. Cor. 
0. Stam, multa., Anth, peltate 8-fid.—Fem. Cal. 
. 5 sighed gemmez. Cor. 0. Styl. 0. Sem. 1, caly- 
_ culo baceato, integerrimo. 

1, Baccata. England, Europe, and Siberia. Shr. 

2, Canadensis. Canada. Shrub. 

8. Elongata. Cape. Shrub. | 

‘4. Montana, Peru and Mexico. Shrub. 
Japan.’ Shrub. 
6. Ft a Japan. Shrub. 
ia. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub, 
8. Falcata. Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 
9. Tomentosa. Cape. Shrub. 


10. Verticillata. Japan. “Shrub. 


1843. ErHepra. Mas. Aimenti Cal. 2-fid. ‘Cor. 0. 
Stam. 7. Anth. 4 inferiores 3.sup.—Fem. Cal. 2- 
ahh habe Cor. 0. Pist. 2. Sem. 2, calyce 

baccato tecta. 

I. Distachya. — France, Spain, Switz. Barbary. 


ee Shrub. 


2. Monostachya.. Siberia and Hungary. Shr. 
3. Altissima,” Barbary. Shrub. 
_ 4. Fragilis, Barbary and Candia. Shrub. 
5. Americana. Peru. Shrub. 
“1846. Excorcanta. Mas. Ament. cylindraceum. Cal, 
squama. Cor. 0. Fil, 3-part.—Feu. Cal, squame 
3. Cor. 0. Caps. 3-cocea. 
7 2 alia E. Indies, Amboyna, Ceylon. 
~ 2. Camettia. E.Ind. 4, Lucida. Jamaica, 
. 3. Tinifolia, Jamaica. 5. Glandulosa, Jamaic. 
All shrubby. | 
1844, CrsAMPELos, Mas. Cal. 4-phyll, Cor. 0. 
Nect, rotatum. Stam. 5: Fil. convatis—Fus, Cal, 
1-phyll., ligulato-subrotundus, Cor. 0. Styli 8. 
Bacca 1-sperma. 
| 1. Hernaniifolia, East Indies.. “Shrub. 
| 2. Pareira. East Indies and §. America, Per. 
3. Capensis. Cape, © Peren: 
Cape. Shrub, 
5, Laurifolia, St Thomas. Shrud. 


6. Convoloulacea, East Indies, Shrab, 
7C _ South America. Peren, | 
8. Smilacina, Carolina. Shrub. 

1852. Horsrienpra. Mas, Cal. 0... Cor. tubulosa 
3-quetra. 3-fid. limbo connivente.. Fil. commune. 
Anth, connat#.—Fem. Cal. et Cor. maris, Stylus 
0. Stig. punctum obscurum, 1-sperma 
supera. | . nhy 

1. Odorata,.. Ceylon and Java. Shrub. 

1851, Myristica.. Mas. Cal, 0... Cor. campan. $- 
fid. Fil. columnare.. Anth. 6-10. connate.—Fem. 
Cal. 0. Cor, campan..3-fid. decidua. Styl. 0. 
Stig. 2... Drupa nuce arillata 1-sperma, 

1. Moschata.. Moluccas. 2. Oloba. Mariguita. 

3. Philippensis. Philippine Isles. 

4, Fatua, Surinam and Tobago. 

5. Tomentosa. Moluccas. 

6. Microcarpa. Amboyna. 

7. Salicifolia. Moluccas, 

8. Acuminata. Madagascar, 

9. Madagascariensis,. Madagascar. 

10. Setifera. South America. 
* 11. Cimicifera. New Holland.) Brown; Prodr. 
* 12. Insiada. New Holland. p- 400. 

All shrubby. 

1847. Dryanpra. “Mas, Cal,.2-phyll. Cor. 5-pet. 
Fil. 9 connata—Fem. Cal. 2-phyll. Cor. 5-pet. 
Caps. lignosa 4-vel 5-coccay loc. 1-spermis. 

1. Cordata. Japan. Shrub. 

1845. Bagrscuia, or Tricuoa. Mas. Cal. 3-phyll. 
Cor. 3-pet. , Stam. 6 basi,connata, quorum 3 ste- 
rilia.—Fem. Cal. et Cor. maris, .Germ. 3. Drupa 
coriacea, nuce semibiloc. 

1, Racemosa, | Mariquita.. Shrub, 
2. Spicata... Mariquita... Shrub. 

1856. LaranaA. . Mas. Spatha polyphylla., Cal. 3- 
phyll. Cor, 3-pet. Stam. 15-16.—Fem. Spatha ? 
Cal.? Cor.? Pist.?,Drupa corticosa $-pyrena. 

1, Rubra, Mauritius. “Shrub. 
2.. Borbonica. Bourbon. Shrub. 

1848. Loureima. Mas. Cal, 5-part. Cor. campan. 
5-fid. Stam. 8-13 basi coherentia.—Fem. Cal et 
Cor. maris, Caps. dicocca 2-loc., loc, 1-spermis. 

1. Cuneifolia, Mexico. Shrub. 
2. Glandulosa. Mexico, . Shrub. 

1855. XanTHE. Mas. Cal. 5+seu 6-part. . Cor, 5- 
seu 6-pet. Fil, columnare. Anth. 5, 2-lobe in 
capitulum peltatum cohzrentes.—Fem. Cal. et Cor. 
maris, Stig. 5-6 sessilia. Caps, 5-seu 6-loc poly- 


sperma. 


1. Scandens.. Guiana. Shrub. 
2..Parviflora. Guiana. Shrub. 


1850.. ApEwIA. Mas. Cad, 8-part.. Cor. 0. Stam. 
plurima, basi coalita Fem. Cal, 5-part. Cor. 0. 
Styli 8, laceri. Caps, 8-cocca, 

1, Bernardia.. America, .. Shrub. 
2. Ricinella, Jamaica, Shrub. 
3, Acidoton, Jamaica, Shrub. 
* 4? Ovata, North America, (Persoon, ii, 635.) 

1849, AucHorNEA, Mas, Cal, 3-5-phyll. Cor. 0. 
Stam. 8 basi connata.——Fem, Cal. 5-dent. Cor. 0. 
Caps. dicocea. 

1, Latifolia,. Jamaica. Shrub, 

1853, NEPENTHES... Mas, Cal, 4-part. patens interne 
coloratus,; Cor, 0, Fil, columnare.. Anth, 15-17 
connata.—-Fes, Cal. et Cor. maris. Stig. peltatum 
sessile, Caps, 4-loc. polysperma, 
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Class KXit- 
Dicecia. 
— ae 


BOTANY. | Mi 


840 | 
ClassXXI. 1 . Distillatoria. ope oe a GyYNANDRIA. _ vale ie 
Dicecia. 2. Madagascariensis. Madagascar. Peren. siege 3 ss sda 
aaa S. Phyllamphara. Cochinchina. Peren. -1857. Cuuytia. Mas. Cal. S-phyll. Cor. 5-pet 
$1854. Ruscus. Mas. Cal. 6-phyll. Cor. 0. Nect. ~ “Nect. gla ulosum, Stam. 5 rudimento pistilli co- 
centrale, ovatum, apice Fee nt a . - Pre mei! et Cor. maris. Styli 
2 t. is. Styl. 1. ca 8- em, . Caps. 3-loc. ae baste yy it 
sedis gen Sie sin, Maternaides. 7. Pabescens. 18. Hida, 
1. Aculcatus. Brit. France, Italy, Switz. Shr. 2. Daltoosiee. . Tomentosa. 14. Retusa. 
2, Hypophyllum. aly. Peren. 8. Daphnoides. 9. Heterophylla. 15. Stipidari. 
$i Hypogleasuin. Hungary.and Italy. Peren. 4. Ericoides. 10. hella. 16. 
4. Androgynus. Canary Isles. Shrub. 5. Tenuifolia, 11. Lanceolata. “17, Patula, ‘ 
5. Racemosus. Archipelago Isles. Shrub. 6. Polifolia. 12. Acuminata; 
6. Reticulatus. Cape. Shr. 7. Volubilis. Cape. All mind's 1—14 from the Cape. Sp. 
Given under Dre@cra Triandria.by Smith. 15—17 India. i boty 3 ae 
: E 2 - x ihe ey y 
NEW GENERA. ot eee ae 
New Ge- Dianpria. 1. Fastigiata. New Holl. and Van Diem. Isl. 
mera. 2 . New Holland, Van Diemen’s Isl. 


I, CrarisiA.. Mas. Ament. filiforme, sulco subspira- 
li. Cal. squama minima.—Fen. Perianth. proprium 
4.6-squamis peltatis, Styli 2, basi connati. -Drupa 


1-sperma. 
1. Racemosa. Peru. 
2. Biflora. Peru. } Fi. Per. Syst. p. 255. 


TRIANDRIA. 


VIII. Awrnopowus. Perianth. .3-phyll. | Cor. 0. 
Mas. Risse Ba basi Siig. phy se Pe 
rianths deciduum. Stig. sessile 3-lob. ‘upa l- 
rage # Embryo inversus, in axi bcniboe toro. 
si. (Id. p. 857.) a ey 

1. Filifolius. New Holland. Shrub. 
2. Triqueter. New Holland. Shrub. 


TETRANDRIA. — 
IJ. Lepyropra. Flores dioici v. hermaphroditi. Pe- 
rianth. 6-glume, subequale, exsertum, intra squa- 
mam spice 1-2-bracteatum. Mas. Stam. 3. Anth. 
simplices, peltate. Rudimentum pistilli—Fen. Styli 
8. Caps. 3-loc. 3-loba, angulis salientibus dehis- 


TX, OrMepra. Mas. Cal. communis uamis imbric. Wy 
Flosc. plures. Corollul. 2-4-part. ‘Bit pla pane i 
tica.—Fex. Cal. connivens. Cor. ovata, 4-denta- 
ta. Drupa 1-sperma e coroll, carnosa formata. 


cens. Sem. solitaria.. (R. Brown, Prodr. 247.) 1. Aspera. Peru. Shrub.) Fi. Per. Syst. 
1. Graeilis. 8. Scariosa. 2. Levis, Peru. Shrub. § p. 257. 
2. Stricta. - 4, Hermaphrodita. 
All from New Holland, Ce eal. 


Ul. Anarturia. Perianth. 6-glume subeequale. 
Mas. Fil. 3, distincta. Anth. Bayan | utrinque 
2-fide.—Fem. Styli 3. Caps. 3-loc. 3-loba. Sem. 
solitaria (Jd. p. 240.) 

1. Scabra. 3. Gracilis. 


X. Decostea. Mas. Cal. 5-dent. Cor. 
Fs. Cor. 0. Styli 3... Drupa 1-sperma,. 


lisque coronata. 


. Scandens. Chili. Shr. (Fl. Per. Syst. 259.) 


sty: 4 
5. Prolifera. 


LoPy “pans 4h, Pantifiora: XI. Aroxicon. Mas. Cal. duplex: ext. globosus, _ 
All perennial, and from New Holland. - - pene sr ee a 8 a 
IV. Loxocarva. Mas. -+-»- Fem. solitarii bibrac- inte Spall. slenitbuy a Gps: Senet appar ets 


teati. Pertanth.4-glume. Ovar. 1-spermum. Styl. ils 5, ObCOrest teehee: CN ne 


subulatus, indivisus. Stig. 1. Follic. cartilagineus ; ae PR ab ae (Fl. Per. Syst. 260.) 
margine convexo dehiscens. (Id. p. 249.) ‘ ; 
1. Cinerea. New Holland. 4 
V. Leprocarpus. Perianth. 6-glume. Mas. Stam. HEXANDRIA- 
3. Anth. simplices, peltate.—Frm. Ovar. 1-sper- 
mum. Stylus 1. Stig. 2-3. Utriculus v. Nuz XII. Morenta. Palma. Spatha 
crustacea, basi stylicoronata. (Id. p. 250.) 3-gonus, planus. Cor. 
1. Aristatus. 3. Ramosus. 5. Scariosus. nis—Fem, Germ. 3-fid. 
6. Tenax. 


4-phyll Mas. Cal. 
-pet. ment. germi- 
Ria. 8. Drupe 3, 1- 
2. Elatior, 


4. Snathaceus. 


sperm. : Cyt 
This genus contains also Restio Simplex of Willd. if Fragrans. Peru. Shr. (Fl. Per. st. 299.) 
VI. CHa&TANTHUS. Mas, --- - - Fem. Perianth.6- XIII. Hyenane. Palma. Cal. 6-part. Filam. ba- — 


glume, nanum, glumis 3 interioribus minutissimis, 
setaceis. Ovar. I-spermum. Styl. 1. Stig. indivi- 
sum, Nua 1-sperma, perianthio parum aucto cinc- 
ta. (Id. p. 251.) 

1. Leptocarpoides. New Holland, 

VIL. Hyrorana. Perianth. 6-glume. Mss. amenta- 
cei. Stam. 3. Anth, simplices peltate.—Fem. Styl. 
2-3-part. deciduus.. ._Nux ossea, ealva; 1-sperma 
basi perianthio breviore cincta, spicam imbricatam, 
t-floram, terminans. (Id. p, 251.) 


si connata. Fes. Cal. sexpart. laciniis subequali. 
bus. Drupa 1-loc. Embryo in vertice perispermi. — 
1. Cucifera, Egypt. Shrub. SB ls 
XIV. Xerorss, Lomanpra of Labill | Perianth. 
6-part. subcoloratum. Mas. Perianthii foliola in- 
teriora v. omnia basi coherentia. Stam. 6, perian- 
thio inserta. Auth. peltate. Rudimentum pistilli. 
—Fen. Perianthii Foliola distincta, persistentia. 
Stam. cassa. Ovar, 8-loc. loc. 1-spermis, Styli 3, 
basi connati. Caps. ecartilaginea, 3-loc. 3-vdly. 
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valvis medio septiferis. Sem. peltata. (R. Brown, 


rN 9. ' 2 «st 
* if ee 9. Gre 17. Arenaria. 
/ a 10.] lata, 18. Distans. 
By Laza, Bi ty eam 
Fay * » ° 20, Decomposita. 
. 13; Montana. 21. Multiflora. 
14. Fluviatilis. 22. A2mula. 
23. Banksiz. 


i 15. Longrfolia. 
is (> ie 4. Hastilis. 


a 


v4.8 Teosanprra. 


“XV. Crrrosma. Mas. Cal. campan. 4-8-dent. Cor. 
0. ‘Stam. 7-60, iformia.—Fem. Flor. maris. 
Germ. 3-10, Styli subulati. Bac. 1-loc. ; e tubo 
cal. formata. Sem. ossea arillo cucullato semiinvo- 
luta. “(FI Per, Syst. p. 264.) | 


me 


XVI. Peumus. Mas, Cal, campan. 5 fid. Pet. 5, 


~The following plants ‘might be expected in’ this 
‘class ; but they belong to natural genera, the species 
of which ought not’to be separated, and which fall 
-ainder other classes. = 


f - Mowaypnria. 
Several species of Casuarina. 
ma ee es os PRIANDRIA. 


Waleriana dioica. Carex diskta; davalliana, steri- 
lis, Serpicula verticillata. 


\ "TETRANDRIA. 


Morus nigra, tinctoria. 
PENTANDRIA. - 
Rhamnus alaternus. Phylica dioica, Lonicera dioi- 


ca. Rhus vernix, radicans. Myrsine Africana. Ur- 
tica baccifera. 


mee Hexanpria. 
Prinos. Loranthus Europeus. Laurus benzoin. 
Several species of Rumex. © . 
CLASS XXIII. 
ie ee 2% Mowecta. 
(sco laa De 2 


1858. Musa. Heawarnnovirus Cal, spatha. Cor. 2- 
“pet. : altero erecto, 5-dent.: altero nectarifero, con- 
“cavo, breviore. Fil. 6, horum 5 perfecta, Styl. 1. 
Germ. inf.; abortiens. Henmarunovira Cal. Cor. Fil. 


Apne and from’ New Holland and Van 
iemen’s ‘de . * 


_ 1, Pyricarpa. 4. Muricata. — 6. Ovalis. 
“9 Pomeete 0 5. Subinodora, 7. Oblongifolia. - 
3. Tomentosa. 
All from Peru. Sp. 1—3 shrubby. 


‘onde species of Rhamnus, Urtica, and Boehmeria. . 


pam wy 
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cal. inserta; reflexa, Nect.0. Stam. fere 46, glan- Class XXII. 


dulosa.—Fem. Flor. maris. Nect. squamis 5, sub- 


Diecia. 


' sagittatas. Germ. 2-9. “Sil 0) Drupee ovales 


acuminate, , 


1. Fragrant. Chili. (Fl Pers Syst. p: 266.) 
gtr Monavecrnra. . : 


XVII. TAvALLA. Mas. Ament. subcylindricum, an- 
theris numerosis 4.gonis.—Fex. Strobilus ovatus, 
earnosus, 3-5-fid. Perianth. superum, 3-dentatum. 
Sem: solitaria.” (Arb. aut frutices fragrantes, resi- 
niferi.) (Fé. Per. Syst. p. 270.) 

1. Seabra. 8. 7 emosa. 
2. Glauca. 4, Angustifolia. 
All from Peru. pes : 

XVIII. Lyeinta. Perianth. sexglume. Mas. Fil. 
longitudinaliter connata! Anth. 3, didymz ! utrin- 
que 2-fid.— Fem. Sil 3-part. Caps. 3-loc. 3-loba, 
angulis salientibus dehiscens. Sem. solitaria. (R. 
Brown, Prodr. p. 248, 

1. Imberbis, New Holland. 
naz, Mas. of Labill. 

». 2, Barbata. New Holland. 

See ScnoENnopum in Persoon’s Synopsis, ii. p. 163. 


5. Laciniata. 


(Schenodum te- 


REMARKS ON THE CLASS DIGECIA. 


OcTANpnIa. 


Da hne dioica. Dodonea'e: tifolia. “Melasto- 
odie Acer rubrum. Vallisneria octandra. 


Decanpria. 


biricus. Cerastium dzoicum. 


IcoSANDRIA. 


Spirea aruncus. ‘Rubus chamemorus. Pyrus dioi- 
ca. -Myrtus dioica.  Fragaria chiloensis. 


PoLyanparta. 


Clematis dioica, Virginiana. Thalyctrum cornuti, 
dioicum. Arum triphyllum. Laurus nobilis, . Phy- 
tolocca dioica. 'Tetracera aspera. 


MonabELpuia. 


Napza. Some species of Croton, Acalypha, and. 
Ricinus. . Bryonia dioica, bs ai 


POLYGAMIA. 


Pist. Reaapneorth fil. perfecto. Bac. oblon 
3-quetra, infera, ie *s 
1. Paradisiaca. E. Ind, 4. Sapientum. W. Indies. 
2. Maculata, Mauritius. 5. Troglodytarum. Molucc. 
3. Rosacea. Do, 6. Coccinea. China. 
All perennial. 


Lychnis dioica. Cucubalus otites, parviflorus, Si-' 


Class 
XXIN. 
Pelygamia. 
—_—— 
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Class £1865, Houcus,, Hen. Cal. Gluma,t seu 2-flora., Cor. tilaginea, Cor, gluma terminata 9-plichyasieta. 
Bes AB Cars a ae ‘aristata. Stam. 3. Styli2. Sem. Stam. 3. Styli 2. Sem. 1. Mae vet 
Polygamia. 9. ei Gluma 2-valy. Cor. 0 seu 2-valv. Glometer- “South of BR. ere te 
Sian 3 3. 1. Ovata vee ae a eg 
1. Spicatus. East Indies. Ann. om Prarie oe 4 and Italy. Ann. “4 
9. Bicolor. Persia. Ann. 3. Triuncia Colin tt Heh * ue 
3. Sorghum. E, Ind, Ann, 4. Cernuus. Ann. 4 ing : eu) 
5. Capfroram. Cape. Ann, 5. Squarrosa. ‘In the } ast. ——- iy ae s 
6. Saccharatus. East Indies. Ann. ~ 6. Caudata. Candia. Ann Sg 
7. Decolorans. S.Amer. 8. Avenaceus. Cape. 1864, Cunoris. Flores unilaterales. Cal. 


9. Serratus, Ca 10. Asper. Cape. 
ag 8 Nhe it Syria,’ Italy, and Barbary. Per. 

12. Nitidus. E. Indies, 18. Capillaris. Cape. 

14. Mollis. ‘Engl. France, and Corman Per. 

15. Lanatus. SB iccoes Peren. 

16. Laxus, Virginia and Canada. 

17. Striatus. Virginia. 18. Redolens. N. Zeal. 

19. Odoratus, . Europe and Asia. Peren. 

20. Fragrans, Hudson’s Bay and Canada. Per. 
. 21, Repens, .Hungary.. Peren. 

22. Alpinus. Lapl. Per. 23. Latifolius. E. Ind. 
% 24, Parviflorus. * 25. Pallidus. *26. Fulvus. 
* 27. Plumosus. * 28, Elongatus. 

Sp. 24—28 from N. Holl. See Brown, Prodr. p.198. 
4860. TerrApocon. Cal, 2-valy. 3-florus, flores 2 


laterales hermaphroditi centralis neuter. Her. Cal. 
0. Cor, 2-valv. valvula ext. aristata. Stam. 3. 
Styli duo. Sem. 1. Nevrn. Cal. 0. Cor. 2- 
v., valvulis aristatis. 
1. Villosus. Barbary near Cafsa, 


1866. ArHrropocon. Cal. 1-valv. 2-florus, alter 
herm., alter neuter. Hex. Cal, 0. . Cor. ey 
valvula exteriore 3-aristata. Stam. 3. . Styli 2. 


Sem. 1. Nevrr. Cal. 0. Cor. 2-valv., valvulis 
aristatis, ~ 
1, Apludoides. North America. 


3861, Acoposon. Flores tres pedicellati aggregati, 
2 laterales masculi, intermedius’ her. Her. Cal. 2- 
valv. uniflorus, valvulis apice 2-fid. medio aristatis. 
Cor. 2-valy., valvula ext. 3-aristata, int. 2-aristata. 
Stum. 3. Styli 2. Sem. .1.—Mas. Cal. Cor. et 
Stam. hermaphroditi. 

1. Cenchro:des. Cumana. Peren, 

1869. Evyoyuxvs. Cal. 1-valv. apice 2-fid., 2-flo- 
rus. Her. sessilis. Cal.0. Cor. 2-valv. Stam. 
3. Styl. 2. Sem. 1.—Mas,, pedicellatus. Cal. 1- 
valv. Cor. 2-valv. | ‘Stam. 3. 

1. Tripsacoides, Caraccas. 
1868. IscHa#muM. Her. Cal. sluma 2-flora. Cor. 
2-valv. Stam. 3. Styli 2. Sem. 1.—Mas. Cal. 
et Cor. ut maris. ‘Stam. 3. 
1. Muticum. East Indies and N. Holl. Peren. 
2. Aristatum. East Indies and China. Peren. 
3. Filiforme. Cape. 4. Barbatum. Java. 
5. Ciltare, China. 6, Rugusum. E. Indies. 
7. Marinum. Tanna... 8. Involutum. Soc. Isles. 
9. Melicoides. East Indies. 

* 10. Triticeum. * 12. Fragile. * 14, Rottboellioides. 

* 11, Villosum. *13. Laxum. 

All from N. Holl. See Brown’s Prodr.,p 

1871. Manisuris. Her. Cal. gluma 2-valv., Pt bed 
valvula exteriore lateribus apiceque emargitiata. 
Cor. calyce minor. Stam: 8. Styl 2-fidy—Mas. 
ut in hermaph., sed floribus lateris inferioris ejus- 
dem spice magis extantibus; 

1. Myurus. East Indies. 
2. Granularis. Guiana, Jamaica, Guineas East 
Indies, and China. Ann. 
1870, Ziciops. Her. Cal. gluma sub-3-flora, car- 


All from N. Holl. See Brown’s Prodvom, p 186. 
1863. ANDROPOGON. 


6-florus, flore:altero sessili her., altero, 4 
masculo, _Her. Cal. 0. -Cor.)2-valv.., ter- 
minalis. Stam, 3. Styl. 2. Sem. 1.—Mas. ig + 
0. Cor. uni-seu 2-valy. aristata. Stam. S.i0 

1. Cructata. Jamaica. Ann. { 

2. Panicea, E. Ind. Per. -3. "Foliosas:St "Thos.. 

4, Petrea. America and Cape. Peren. » 

5. Ciliata. . Antilles and Jamaica. Aun. 

6. Radiata. West Indies. Ann. > Sit 

7. Pallida, South of France? Ann vy 


8. Barbata. East Indies. Ann, - 
9. Polydactyla, Jamaic: a and Cieseckt * 
10. Virgata. Antigu Bes ae 


a. Curtipenidedtn Sinoisy Peren. 
12. Monostachya, Carolina 5 VIX 
* 13. Ventricosa, fat oy Divaricata. é 
* 14, Truncata, * 16. Pumilio. fh 


Hea, | Cal. .glumaI:flora. 

Cor. gluma basi vel.a _— aristata... owe, Siig | " 

2. Sem. 1.—Mas. . et Cor. prioris.| Siam, 3. — 
1. Caricosus. E.Ind. 2. Serratus, Bengal'Per. i 
3. Crinitus. Japan. Peren. — r 
‘4. Striatus. Malabar and New Holland. “Per. 
5. Allionii. Italy and Barbary. Peren. 2 
. Contortus. East Indies and New. Malle Per. 

. Divaricaius. Virginia. 

5 Gryllus. Switz. Verona, Fra. E. Tad. Per, 

. Acicularis. East Indies. Peren. 

10. Nutans. Virginia and Jamaica. ate 9 

11. Arundinaceus. Guinea. Peren. » 

12. Avenaceus, Illinois. Peren. 

13. Ambiguus. Carolina. 'Peren. 


OMAINS 


14. Locus. Japan. 16. Cotulifer Do. 
16. Squarrosus. Malabar. Peren. » ; 
17. Hispidus. Cumana, Peren, ein 


18. Nardus. E.Ind. Per. 19. Cymbarius. Do. — 
20. Glaucus.Do. Per. 21, Biiophorus.ABiebs Per. 
22. Strictus. Hungary. Peren. 
23. Alopecuroides. North America, » ‘Peren. 
24, Saccharoides. Jamaica. Perene 
25. Undatus. Mauritius.. Perens 05 
26. Brevifolius. Jamaica. Ann. 9) oe 
27. Fastigiaius, Jamaica and Cumana. Peren. 
28. Puryurascens. North America, Peren, 
29. Macrouros. Carolina,and Florida: Peren. | 
30. Dissitifiorus. Carolina and Florida. een 
$1. Ternarius. Carolina. Peren. «| 
32. Bracteatus. Cumana. Peren, » 
33. Schénanthus. Arabia and East Indies. Per. 
84. Virginicus.. North America. Peren. 
35. Bicorne. Brasil, Guiana, and Jamaica. Per. 
36. Hirtus. Portugal, Itdly, Barb. a oho Per. 
37. Distachyos. Switz. Italy, France, Pa 
38. Plumosus. Cumana. Per. 89. Binatus. E. Ind. ~ 
. 40. Annulatus, Egypt and East Indies. Peren, 
‘41. Muticus. Cape. 42: Furcatus. N. Amer. Per. 
43. Villosus. Cape. — 44, Pilosus. E. Ind. Per. 
45, Bladhit. China. = 


a 


*} 
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46. Incurvatus. ‘Tranquebar. 
47. Aureus. Bourbon. v 
48, Ischeemum., Germany, France, and Italy. . Per. 
49. Pertusus. TE. Indies and New Holland. . Per. 
* — * 56. Exaltatus 


¥ ‘enuis..— 
4 . * 87. Lanatus. 


, * 58. Bombycinus. 
* 53. Afinis.  —* 59. Refractus. 


* 54. Intermedius. * 60. Fragilis. 
* 55. Procerus. vd * 61. Citreus. 
|  All-from New Holl.. See Brown, Prodr. p. 200. 


4867. Aptupa. Cal. 1-valy. 3-florus, flosculus her. 
sessilis intermedius masculus et neuter pedicellati. 
' Hen. Cal, duph. ext. 1-valy., int. 2-valvy, Cor. 2- 
valv. Stam. 3. Styl. 2. . Sem..1,—Mas. Cal. 2- 
valv. 2-florus. Cor. 2-valv. Stam. 3. Neuter. rus 
-dimentum florus. © 
1. Mutica. E. Ind. 2 Aristata. Do. Per. 
3. Digi East Indies. 
1862. Anruistinia. Cal. 1-3-seu-4-valv. 3-seu-7- 
florus, flore hermaph, solitario centrali sessili, mas- 


bus. — oO. o ed Arista e oe 
germinis. Stam, 3. 2. Sem. 1,—Mas. 
0. Cor. Q-valv: ikea Stam. 3. 
1. Ciliata, E.Ind. Ann. 2. Imberbis. Cape. 
3; ye tan , Egypt, nes Peren. 
4, Arguens.E. Ind. Per. 5. Japonica. Japan. Per. 
>) 6. Prostrata. East Indies. ay a ai 
"I. Gigantea. Island of Luzon. . Peren. 
. * 8. Australis, N. Holland, &c. Brown, Prodr. 
* 9. Frondosa. N. Holland, &c.§ p. 200. 
$1874. Vatantia. Her. Cal. 0. Cor. 4-part. Stam. 
4. Styl. 2-fid. Sem. 1.—Mas. Cal. 0. Cor. 3- 
> seu-4- Stam. 3-seu-4. _Pist. obsoletum. 
i. Muralis.. France and Italy. Ann. 


_. 2. Hispida. South of E ~ Ann. 
$8. Fil is. Teneriffe. Ann. - 
be Pi Piedm. Hung. and Tauria. An. 


5. Cucullaria. Cappadocia and Arabia. Ann. 
. 6. Humifusa. Cappadocia. Peren. 
7. y sss Germ. Fra. Sicily, Teneriffe. Ann. 
8. Articulata. Egypt, Syria, Barbary. Ann. 
9. Taurica. Tauria. Peren. 
10. Chersonensis: 'Tauria. 
11. Cruciata. Eng. Germ. Switz. France. Per. 
12, Glabra. Austria and Italy. Peren. 
+See Garrum. - 

1877. Puanera. Her. Cal. campan. 4-fid. Cor. 0. 
Stam. 4. Stig. 2 sessilia recurvata. Nua 1-sper- 
ma coriacea squamulosa.—Mas. Cal. campan. 4-fid. 
Cor. 0. Stam. 4 exserta. 

1. Aquatica. At rivers in Carolina.  Peren. 

1879. Dipymanpra. Ament. cylindricum squamis 
imbric. Flores her. et fem, in eodem‘amento. Her. 
Cal. 4 part. Cor. 4-part. Fil. unicum apice bian- 
theriferum. Germ..superum. Styli 3 brevissimi. 
Bac. 3-loc. 3:sperma. Fem. Cah. et Cor. her. 
Styli 3 brevissimi. Bae. 3 loc. 3-sperma,. 

1. Purpurea. Peru, Peren. ‘ 
1893..Castina.’ Her. Cal, 4.dent.  Oor. 4epet. 
Stam. 8. Germ. 4-lobum, Styl. 1. Drupe 4, 
/1-sperme.—Mas. Cal. 4-dent. Cor. 4-pet. “Stam. 
: a Pist. rudimentum. ; Lie 
#Depressa. Domingo. Per. 2.Erecta, Antigua. Per. 
1887. aeksvenn, ~ Her. Cal, 5-fid. Corn) 5-fid. 
“infundib. Stam. 5. Pist. 1.—Mas. Cal. 2+fid, 
‘Cor:5-fid:, infundib: ore- nectario. cylindrico, 
Stam. a » 


1896. Copnosma. Hex. Cal. infer. 5-dent. Cor. in- p . 
-fundib. 5-6-seu-7-fid. Stam. 5-6-seu-7. Styli 2, Poyeamix 
ino gene disperma. Mas. Cal,, Cor. et Stam. , 

Tmapor. 


1894. Ceitis. Her. Cal. 5-parts 


5. Styl. 2. Drupa 1-sperma,—Mas.. Cal. 6-part. 
Cor. 0. Stam. 6. * 


culis duobus pedicellatis, reliquis si adsunt sessili- 


brevis. Stig. planum. Bac. 1-sperma. 


1905. Marvinezia. Her. Cal. 3-phyll. 
pet. Stam. 6. Stig. 3-part. sessile. “Drupa 1- 
sperma.—Fem. Cal. 3-phyll. Cor: $-pet.. Stig. 
- 8-part. sessile. 


2. Interrupta. Do. Shr. 
8. Ensiformis. Do. Shr. 
1904. CeroxyLton, Her. ' Cal. 3-fid. Cor. oF a 
et 


1884. [RATTINNICKIA. Her. 


1891. Gyrocarpus. 
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1. Serpentintm. Malabar, Java, Ceylon. Per. = 


1. Lucida, N. Zeal. Per. 2: Faetidissima: Do. 
Cor, 0. Stam. 


1. Australis. South of Europe and Africa, Shr. 
2. Caucasica. Caucasus. Shrub. 

3. Tournefortit. Armenia. Shrub. 

4. Oceidentalis. Virginia and Pennsylv. Shr. 
5. Crassifolia,, North America. Shrub. 

6. Orientalis. East Indies. Shrud. 

7. Micrantha. Jamaica... Shrud. 

8. Rugosa. Porto Rico. Shrub. 

9. Mollis: South America. Shrub, 

10. Trinervia. St Domingo. Shrub. 

11. Lima. West Indies. Shrub. 

12. Amboinensis. Amboyna. 

13. Aculeata. Jamaica and Hispaniola, Shrud. 
14, Rhamnoides. New Spain. Shrub. 

15. Integrifolia. Senegal. Shrub. 


1873. Kernera. Cavzrnia of Decandolle, and 


Poswwonta of Koenig. Her. Cal. spatha 2-valv. 
Cor. 0. Nect. 3-phyll. aristatum ad basin germi- 
nis. Anth. 6 sessiles. Germ. oblongum.  Sty/. 
Mas. Cal, 
Cor. et Stam. her. Nect. 0. Pist. rudimentum. 
1. Oceanica, Mediterranean and’ N; Holl.’ Shr. 
* 92. Serrulata, WN. Holland. 
See Brown’s Prodromus, p. 339. ~ 


1859. Veratrum. Her. Cal.0. Cor. 6-pet. Stam. 
6. Pist. 3. Caps. 8, polysperme.—Mas. Cal. 0. 


Cor. 6-pet. Stam. 6. Pist. rudimentum. 

1A ; Russia, Siberia, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Greece. Peren. 

£2; — Carolina and Canada. Peren. 

8. Nigrum. Hun and Siberia. .Peren. 

4. Pinafore. Carclina, Peren.. 

5, Sabadilla.. China. | Peren. 

6. Luteum. Virginia and Canada.. Peren: 


1903. Ruapis. Hee. Cal, $-fid., Cor: 3-fid. Stamm. 
6. Pist. 1. Drupa 1-sperma.—Mas. Cal. 3-fid. 


Cor. 3-fid. Stam. 6. rd 
1. Flabelliformis. China, Japan. Shrub. 
2. Acaulis. Carolina and Georgia. Peren. 
3. Arundinacea, Carolina. Shrub. 
Cor. 3- 


Drupa ¥-sperma. ° 
1. Ciliata, Peru. Shr. 4. Linearis. Do. Shr. 
5. Lanceolatas Do. Shr. 


Stam. 12.14, Pst. rudimentum.—fex. Ca 
Cor. her. Stam. 0. Styl 0: Stig, 3. Drupa 
globosa 1-sperma. _ Nur globosa basi imperforata. 
1. Andicola, Andes, Shrub. 
Cal. campan. 3-dent. 
Cor. campan. 3-dent. Stam. 5 recept. inserta. 
Germ. sup. Styl, subulatus.—Mas. Cal, Cor, et 
Stam: her. ist, rndimentum, — __ 
1. Rhoifolia. Para in Brasil. Shrub, 
Her. Cal. 4-phyll. inequal. 
Cor. 0. Nect. 4-part.. glandulosum. Stam. 4.. 
Pist. 1. Styl. 0, Samara 1-sperma apice bialata. 
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—Mas, Cal. 5-phyll. Cor,.0. Necte4-part. glan- 
dulosum, Siam. 4. ; 


Polygamiae 4. 4mericanus. Carthagena. (2. Asiaticus. E. Ind. 


* 3. Sphenopterus. *4, Rugosus. ‘ 

Alltrees. Sp. 8, 4, from New Holland. See 
Brown’s Prodr. p. 404. ; 

£21892. Acer.) Her. Cal. 54id. . Cor. 4-pet. Siams 
8. Pist. 1. Samara 2 seu 3, 1-sperme, “7 termina- 
te,—Mas. Cal, 5-fid. Cor. 5-pet. Stam. 8. 

. Heterophyllum. East. 2. Tataricum. Tartary. 

. Pseudo-Platanus. Germ. Fra, Engl. Switz. 

. Obtusatum. Hungary and Croatia. 

. Rubrum. From Pennsylvania to Carolina. 

Dasycarpum, From Pennsylvania to Carol. 

. Saccharinum. From Hudson’s Bay to Carol. 

. Platanoides. N. of Eur. Styria, and Sayoy. 

. Pictum, Japan. 13. Dissectum. Japan. 

. Septemlobum. Do. 14. Montanum, N. Amer. 

. Palmatum. Do. 15. Pennsylvanicum. Do. 

. Japonicum. Do. 16. Barbatum. Carolina. 

. Campestre. Denmark, and S. of Europe. 

- Opalus. Switzerland, France, and Italy. 

. Ibericum. Iberia. 

. Monspessulanum, Carniola, Italy, and Fra. 

. Creticum., East. 23. Negundo. N. Amer. 

22. Trifidum. Japan. 24. Pinnatum. Cochinch. 
All shrubby except Sp. 4. perennial. 

1883, AILANTHUS. Her. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 5-pet. 
Stam. 2, 3. Germ. 3-5. Styli laterales. Sama- 
ve 1-spermse.—Mas. Cal, 5-part. Cor. 5-pet. 
Stam. 10.—Fem. Cal..5-part.. Cor. 5-pet.. Germ. 
3-5. Styli laterales. Samare 1-sperme, 

1. Glandulosa, China. . Shrub. 
2. Excelsa, E. Indies. Shrub. 

1890. GIMBERNATIA. Her. Cal. campan. 5-fid. su- 
perus. Cor.0. Stam. 10. Styl.1. Samara 1- 
sperma alis longitudinalibus 2 seu 5.—-Mas. Cal, 
Cor. et Stam. hermaphrod. ; 

1. Obovata. Peru. Shr. .2. Oblonga. Do. Shr. 

1895.-GouanIA. Her. Cal, 5-fid. Cor. 0. Anth. 

5, sub calyptratecte, Styl..3-fid. Fruct. inf., 3- 
partibilis.—Mas. similis, absque germ. et stig. 

- Domingensis. Barbad. Jam. Domingo. Shr. 

. Tomentosa, Cuba,Domingo, Porto Rico. Shr. 

. Crenata, South America? Shrub. 

. Striata, Guiana. Shrub, 

- Integrifolia... South America. Shrub. 

. Incisa.. Mauritius and Bourbon.. Shrud. 

. Tiliefolia. Bourbon and East Indies. Shrub. 

1886. BriepeLiA. ‘Her. Cal. 5-part. Pet. 5. cal. 
inserta,  Stam..5-monadelpha. Styli 2, 2-fid. Bac- 
ca disperma:—Mas. Cal. 5-part. Pet. 5 cal. inser- 
ta. Jil. columne 5-antherifere.—Fem. Cal. et 
Cor, maris. Styli 2, 2-fid. Bac. 2-sperma. 


SOMsIanewe 


NOOSE SDH 


1. Montana. East Indies. Shrub. 
2, Scandens. Malabar, Java. Shrub. 
.8. Spinosa. East Indies. Shrub. 


1900. ScHRANKIA. Her. Cal. 5-dent. Cor. 5-fida. 
Stam, 8-10. Pist. 1. Legum. 4-valve-—Mas. Cal. 
5-dent. Cor. 5-fida. ‘Stam. 8-10. 

1. Aculeata. VeraCruz. Peren. 
2. Hamata. South America. Peren. 
3. Uncinata.- From Virginia.to Florida. _ Per. 

1901, Desmantuus. Her.-Cal. 5-dent. Cor, 5-pet. 
seu 5-part. Stam. 10, Pist. 1. Legum. 2-valve. 
—Nevrr. Cal, 5-dent. Cor. 0, vel 5 pet. vel. 5- 
part. Stam. 10. _ sterilia lanceolato-dilatata. 

1, Lacustris. South America. Peren. 


2, Natans. East Indies, Cochinchina. Ann, 
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3. Triquetrus. 
4. Plenus. 
5. Depressus.- 
6. D j ™ 
7. Virgatus. 


1902. Acacta. Her.) 


4-100. , 
1. Verticillata. N. Holl. 
2. Juniperina, N.. Holl. 
3. Taaifolia.. Cochinch. 
4. Suaveolens,. N, Holl. 


5. Floribunda. N. Holl._ 11, Falcata. New. Holl. 


6. Linifolia. New Holl. 
12. Lacrfolia 
_ New Caledonia. 

13. Mangium. Moluccas. 
14, Myrtzfolia. N. Holl. 
15. espidule, N. Holl. 
16. Heterophylla. Bourb. 
17. Xylocarpa. KE. Indies. 
18, Strombulifera. Peru. . 
19. CRmferhs Moga- 


idore. 
20. Reticulata....Cape. |, 
21. Cineraria, E, Ind. 
22. Scandens,,, Do. Ja- 
maica. L af 
23, Cumanensis. Cumana. 
24. Nudiflora.. Danish 
American Isles. 
25. Muricata.. W. Ind. 
26. Pallida. S. Amer. 
27. Levigata, S,Amer, 
28. Rostrata.’.S, Amer. , 
29. Arenosa. .Caraccas. 
30. Macroloba. _ Brasil. 
$1. Pulcherrima. Brasil. 
$2. Gujanensis. Guiana. 
33. Tamariscina. Mau- 
ritius. 
34, Houstoni. VeraCruz. 
35. Trichodes, \Caraceas. 
36. Procera. E. Indies. 
37. Odoratissima. Do, 
38. Arborea. W., Ind. . 
39, Julibrissin. East. 
40. Nemu, Japan. 
41. Speciosa. E. Ind. ~ 
42, Lebbeck. Egypt. 
43. Vaga. Brasil. 
44, Latisiliqua. America. 
45, Jupunba, Brasil. 
46. Villosa. Jamaica. 
47. Discolor. N. Holl, 
48. Caraccasana. Carac. 
49. Portoricensis, Porto 
Rico. 
Tetragona.. Carac. 
Laxa. Caraccas. 
Divaricata. W. Ind. 
Lophantha. N. Holl. 
Brachyloba. Mlinois. 
Glandulosa. North . 
America. 


50, 
51. 
52, 
53. 
54. 
55. 


East Indies, 
Vera Cruz.,, " 
South America. Peren. 
New Andalusia. Shrubya 
East Indies. Shrub. anus Slim 
8. Punctatus. \ Jamaica. Shrub... 
9. Cinereus. East Indies. 
10. Divergens. Abyssinia? Shrub... | 
‘al. 5-dent. Cor. 5-fd.. 
5-pet. Stam. 4-100. «Pist. 1. Legumen Q-valve. 
—Mas. Cal. 5-dent. Cor. 5-fidaseu 5-pet. Stam. 


AMA Da Wl E 
Friendly Isles, New Hebridean and 


_ 63, Glanca.. America. 


_ 72. Chundra. Kast Indies. 
73, Catechu. East Indies. 


_. mingo. shunt 
- 84, Pedunculata. . Java. 
85. Punctata, S. Amer. 
86. Arabica., Arabia, East 
Indies. oe 
87..Kera. . Egypts.\5 ‘ 
88. Nitida. East Indies. 


100. Tenuifolia, W. Ind. 
3 


Perens , 
Anel. cvcwbutd 


“> 


az 


1s Abietina.. New Holl. 
"8, Stricta.. New Holl. 
as F Longifolia. N. Holl. 
10. Glaucescens. N. Holl. 


- ; chi ait # 
56. Decurrens. N. Holl. 
57. Filicina. .Mexico.., 
58. Microphylla, Carac. 
59. Peregrina. S. Amer. 
60. Paniculata. Brasil, , 
61. Grandiflora, E. Ind. > 
62. Amara. Kast Indies. | 


64, Biceps. Brasil, 
65. Frondosa.. East Ind. 
66..Juliflora. . Jamaicay 
67. Latronum., East Ind. 
68. Senegal. Arab. Afra) 
io Cafe Ase ab om 

) Cara. apes ig 


74. Pi ntha, E. Ind. 
Lg hemi 


Cubas siya esa } 
76. Macracantha. South _ 
America. es + 


77. Cochliacantha. Do. 
78. Eburnea.. East Indies. 
79. Horrida. Africa, 

80. Flexuosa... Cumana. 
81. L pea. .E. (nd, 
82. Tortuosa. Jamaica. . 
83, Farnesiana. St.Do- 


89. Parvifolia. Antilles. 
90. Oltusa. Oronoco. 
91. Tomentosa, East Ind. Fi 4 
92. Tenuifora. Caraccas,) 
93, Stephaniana, Persia. — 
94. Caduca. South Amer. — 
95. Acantholoba. Do. . : 
96. Striata. South Amerg _ 
97. Caesta. East Indies, 
98. Pennata. Ceylon.  — 
99. Intsia. East Indies, 
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101. Ceratonia. South America. 
02. bene Martinique, Cumana, and Ca- 
rac > . ar . é 
All shrubby, except Sp. 545 55 perennial: - 
1898.. a Me Cal aecer Cor. tubulosa 5- 
dent: Stam. numerosa monadelpha.. Legum. 1-loc., 
_sé¢minibus pulpa vel arilla involutis,—Mas.- Cal. 5- 
dent, Cor. tubulosa5-dent. Stam. numerosa mo- 
ae opie c Nodosa. “Cey! 
ire la. Cumana, 29. losa. Ceylon. 
i al S. Ametica. $0. Punctata. W. Indies. 
$ Duicis. East Undies. $1. Splendens. Brasil. 
4x Lanceolata. N. Barcel. 32. Coruscans. S. Amer. 
5: Ungitis cati. W. Ind, 38. Spectabitis. America. 
6. Mellifera. Arabia Fel, 34. Laurina. St Christo- 
7. Bigemina. E, Todies. P gate : 
8; Digustrina, Caraccas. 35. Juglandifolia. Carac. 
9. Hi ifolia. N. An. 36. Prazinea. Brasil. 
dalusia 87. Inaqualis. Orinoco. 
10. Fetida. W. Indies, 38. iHeterophylia. Brasil. 
11. Seponaria. Cochinch: $9. Cochleata, Brasil: 
12: Tergemina. Martiniq. 40. Latifolia, W. Tadies. 
13: Cartpensis, N. Anda- 41. Cauliffora. Brasil. 
lusia. 42, Purpurea. Martinique. 
14s Pmarginata. $. Amer. 43. Obtusifolia: Cumana. 
15. Coriacea.. Do, 44, Fascrculatay Brasil. 
16. Longifolias Do. 45. Discolor: S: Amer. 
17. Vera, Do. 46. Mollissima, Do. 
18» Spuria. N. Andalu- 47. Circinalis, W: Indies. 
sia, Brasil. 48. Cinerea, Caraceas. 
19: Ingotdes. Cayenne. 49)Saman. Do. 
20. Sapindoides.Caraccas. 50. Filicinay Brasil.’ 
21. An; i ias Do. 51: here 2: 
22: ; enne. . 52) Biglobosa: Martinique. 
Brasil. 53y Pectinata. Ss. anaes 


24) Nitida. Brasil« 54. brea Caraceas. 
25. Fastuosa, Caraccas. 55. » Jamaica: 
26: Velutina: Brasil. 56. Niopo: S: America. 
" z.§. Amer57. Sassa. “Abyssinia: 
i ata.. Do. “and? 58.) Unmbellata.. Ceylon. 

West Indies’ ~ All shrubby. 

1899. Mimosa. Her. Cal. 5-dent. Cor. 0) seu 5- 
dent. Stam: 8. Pist: 1. Loment: in-articulos 1- 
spermos’ secedens.—Mus Cal. 5-denti Cor: 0. seu 
5-dent. Stam. 8. 

1. Pistacierfolia.: Carace. 18. A: : Jamaica and’ 
2. Viva. Jamaica. era Cruz. 

3. Casta. East Indies? 19: Dormiens. S: Amer. 
4. Debilis: S: America.. 20. Somnians. America. 
5. Albida.. 8: America. 21. Palpitans. 8: Amer. 
6. Sensitiva. Brasil. 22, Humilis. S. Amer. 
7. Strigosa, Si: Amer. 23. Hispida.' Caraccas. 
8.Floribunda; Caraccass 24. Pe »Cumana, 

9. Padica. Brasil. 25. Canescens. Guinea. 

10. Pudibunda. Brasil 26. Rubicaulis. E. Indies.’ 

11. Tetrandra.. Si Amery 27.°Concinnay E: Indies. 

2 la. Se Amer.’28:° Sinuatay Cochinchina. 

13. Tomentosa: S. Amer, 29. Mi hala. S: Amer. 

14.. Hamatay et 80. Distac phy os 

15. Latispinosa.Mada $1. Polystachya. W. Ind. 

16. Polyacantha. Abysein. 32 ric ree i. Indies. 

17. Semispinosa: Amer. 

Sp. 1, 3, 5+17, 21—32,; shrubby. Sp. 2,19, 20, 
perennial.. Sp: 4, annual: 

1881. Brasesum.. Hew Cal. Amenti.squama: Cor. 
4-part., superne revoluta... Stam. 4. Pist. 1 Stig. 
2. Drupa. Mas. Cal Amenti-squame’ 3-flore. 

VOWdv) PARTI. d 


‘ 
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Cor. 4 seu 5-part. Stam. 4 seu 5, fatici inserta. 
Styl. 2-fid, abortienss . 

1. Stellulifolium. Cape of Good Hope. Shr. 

1880. Hexiriera. Hex, Cal, 5-dent. Cor.0. Ahth. 
10-sessiles, 2 inter singula germina, Germ. 5. 
Styl. conici. Drupat sicce coriacee carinato-alate 
1-sperme.—Mas. Cal, 5-dent. Cor, 0. Fil. cotum- 
nare. Anth, 5-10 minute in cylindriim’ connate, 

1. Littoralis. Ceylon. Shr; 2. Fonies: Ava. Shr. 

1889. Hyrevate. Hen. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 5-pet. 
Nect. annulus ad germen, Stam. 8. Styl. brevis. 
Stig. deflexum 3-gonum. Drupa pulposa 1-sperma. 
—Mas. Cal. Cor. Nect. et Stam. hermaphroditi. 

1. Trifoliata, Hills of Jamaica. rith. 

1878. TermInaLiA.. Mas. Cal. 5:part. Cor. 0. 
Stam. 10.—Her. Flos masculi. Styl 1. Drupa 
infera, cymbiformis. P 

1. Catappa. E. Indies. 6. Elliptica, E. Indies. 

2. Moluccana. Moluccas, 7. Mauritiana. Mauritius. 
Society Isles. and Bourbon: 

$3. Subcordata. S. Amet. 8. Angustifolia. E. Ind. 

40 Datifolia: Jamaicas 9. Vernix. Moluccas. 

5. Chebula. E: Indies. All shrubby. 

1885. Cuusta. Mis. Cal. 4 seu 6-phyll.: Botiolis op- 
positis, imbricatis. Cor. 4 seu 6-pet. Stam. nu- 
merosa—Fem. Cal. et Cor. ut in masculis. Nect. 
ex antheris coalitis, germen includens. Caps. 5- 
loc., 5-valv., pulpa fareta. 

1. Rosea. Carolina. 5. Longifolia, Guiana. 
2. Alba: “America. 6. Vendsa. Martinique. 
3. Parviflora. Is]. of Mar- 7. Pedicellata.N.Caledon. 
garitha: 8. Sessilis. Tongataboo. 
4, Flava. Jamaica. 9. Tetrandra, S. Amer. 
All shrubby. 

1897. HermAs: Hen. Unibella terminalis: Involucre 
universali partialibusque. Umbellula radiis trun- 
catis: centrali fldrifero. Pet. 5. Stam. 5, sterilia. 
Sem, bina; cordato-orbiculata maryinata utringue 
compressa.—Mis. Umbelle laterales involucro ‘uni- 
versali partialibusque. Umbellile multiflore. Pet. 
5. Stam. 5. fertilia. : 

1. Depauperata. Cape. Per. 3. Capitata. Cape. Per. 
2. Gigantea: Cape. Per. 4. Ciliata. Cape. Per. 
5. Quinguedentatas Cape. Peren.’ 

{ 1875. ParieTaria. Her. Cal. 4-fid. Cor. 0. Stam. 
4, Styl. 1. Sem. 1., superum elongatum.—Mas. 
Cal. 4-fid. Cor. 0. Stam. 0. Styl. 1. Sem:1, 
superum elongatum. 

1. Indica: East Indies. Peren. ; 
2. Officinalis: Engl. and other pts. of Eur. Per. 
3. Punctata; Mount Athos. Peren. 

4, Judaica. ‘Gottingen, Switz. Palestine. Per. 


5. Debilis.” NZeal. 7. Capensis. Cape. 
6:,Pilosa. Cape. 8. Urticefolia. Bourbon. 
9. Cochinchinensts: Cochinchina. Perén. 


10. Pennsylvanica. Pennsylvania Ain. 

11. Dusitanica.’ Portugal, Spain: © Ann: 

12. Cretica.. Candia and at the Caspian. Ann, 
13. Polygonoides. Armenia. 

$1876. Avarpuex. Hex. Cal: 5-phyll. Car. 0. 

Stam. 5. Styl, 2-part. ‘Sem. 1, depressum.—Fem, 
Cal. 2-phyll. Cor. 0. Stam: 0. Styl.'2-part. Sem. 
1, compressum. HL 

1. Halimus. Spain, Virgin. Siberia, N. Holl. Shr. 

2. Portulacoides. Engh and coasts of Eur, Per... 

3. Mollis. Barbary. Shrub. 

4, Glauca, France by Spain. Shrub, . 

x 
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@lasa 8. Microphylla,Cape. Shr. 6. Albicans.Do.Shr. _paleis numerosis, setaceis, Siam. multa, intra sin- 
XXII. ". Greca. Island of Paros. Shrub. — gies paleas singula, Pist. 1.—Mas, ut in her. 
8. Linifolia. South America. Shrub. ist. O. 3 ‘ aN 
9. Cristata. Cumana. Shrub. 1. Capensis. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 


10. Muricata. South America. Shrub. 
11. Rosea. South of Europe. Ann. 
12. Sibirica. Siberia. Ann, 
13. Tatarica. Tartary. Ann, 
14. Hortensis. Tartary. Ann. 
15. Nitens. Germany, Hungary, Tartary. Ann. 
16. Acuminata. Wungary. Ann. j 
17. Veneta. Venice. Ann. 18. Albicans. Spain. 
19. Laciniata. Britain, Eur. and Virginia. Ann. 
20. Hastata, Cold parts of Europe. Ann. 
21. Triangularis. Venice. Ann. 
22, Obiusa. Siberia. Ann. 
23. Microsperma. Hungary. Ann. 
24, Patula. . Brit. and other parts of Eur. Ann. 
25. Angustifolia. Engl.and other pts. of Eur, Ann, 
26. Erecta. England. Ann. 
27. Littoralis. England, Germ. Sweden. Ann. 
28. Pedunculata. England, Denmark, Germ. Ann. 
#29. Reniformis. * 32. Pumilis. 
* 30. Paludosa. * 33. Semibaccata. 
* 31. Prostrata. 
Sp. 29—33 from N. Holl. see Brown’s Prodr. p.400. 


Diccia. 


1925. Panax. Her. Umbella. Cal. 5-dent. superus. 


Cor, 5-pet. Slam. 5. Styli 2. Bac. disperma 
infera—Mas. Umbella. Cal. integer. Cor. 5-pet. 
Stam. 5. 


1. Quinquefolium. North America. Peren. 


2. Trifolium. North America.. Peren. 
3. Simplex. New Zealand. 

4. Aculeatum. China. Shrub. 

5. Altenuatum. West Indies. Shrub. 


6. Arboreum. New Zealand. Shrub. 

7. Chrysophyllum. Trinidad, Dominica, Cayenne, 
Guiana. Shrub. 

8. Speciosum. Caraccas. Shrub. 

9. Fructicosum. Ternate Isles. Shrub. 

1911. Diospyros. Her. Cal. 4-fid. Cor. urceolata, 
4-fida. Stam. 8. Styl. 4-fid. Bac. 8-sperma. 
—Mas. Cal..Cor. Stam. hermaphroditi, 

1. Lotus. France, Italy, Barbary. 
2. Virginiana. North America. 
3. oe Celebes. 13. Hirsuta. Ceylon. 
4. Sylvatica. E. Ind. 14. Chlorowylon. E. Ind. 
5.Discolor.Philippines. 15. Cordifolia, E. Ind. 
6. Reticulata. auri- 16. Obovata. St Domin- 
tius. 0, Jamaica. 
7. Ebenaster. Calcutta. 17. Obtusifolia, 8. Amer. 
8. Melanoxylon.E.{nd. 18. Salicifolia. Do. 
9. Ebenum. Ceylon. *19. Leucomelas. 
10. Montana. E. Ind. * 20. Chrysophyllos. 
11. Orizensis. E. Ind. *21. Nodosa. 
12. Kaki. Japan. * 22. Angulata. 
* 23. Decandra, Cochinchina. L : C 
*24. Lobata. Cochinchina. Scalar Wed 
* 25. Dodecandra. Cochinchina. )@’" P- 279. 

* 26. Lycioides. Cape. (Desf. Ann. Mus.) 

* 27. Pubescens. (Persoon, Synop. ii. p. 625.) 

* 28. Rugosula, N. Holl. (Brown, Prodr. p. 525.) 
Sp. 1—18 shrubby. Sp. 19—22, see Poir. Enc. 

Bot. v. 431. 
1928. CurysiTrix. Her. Gluma 2-valv. Cor. ex 


‘1. Macrocarpa. Peru. Shr. 2. Microca 


1929. SpintrEx. Her. Involucr. 2-phyll. Cal. 2- 
_valv, uniflorus. Cor. 2-valv. Stam. 3. Pist. 1, 
Stig. 2. Sem. 1.—Mas, Involucr. 2-phyll. Cal. 
2-valy. 2-florus. Cor. 2-valv. Stam. 3. 

1, Squarrosus. East Indies. Peren. 

* 2. Longifolius. * 4. Sericeus. 

* 3. Fragilis. * 5. Hirsutus. 
Sp. 2—5 from N. Holl. See Brown, Prodr. p. 198. 
1934. Exepuantusta. Her. Cal. 0. Cor. 0. Stam. 
numerosa. Styl. 5 seu 6-fid. plures J- 
sperme.—Mas. Cal. 0. Cor. 0. Stam. numerosa 


confertissima. 
rpa. Peru. Per. 
1932. Nunnezia. Her. Cal. 3-phyll. Cor. 3-pet. 
Stam. 6. Stig. 3-fid.—Fem. Cal. 3-phyll. Cor, 
3-pet. Stig. 3-fid.. Drupa 1-sperma. : 


vi 


e 


1. Fragrans. Peru. Shrub. 

1933. Cuamarops. Her. Cal. 3-part. Cor. 3-pet. | 
Stam.6. Pist.3. Drupe 3, 1-spermz.—Mas. bal 
3-part. Cor, fs Stam. 6. cathe 

1. Humilis. Italy, Nice, Spain, B . Shr. 
2. Serrulata. Georgia and Florida. Shrub, — 
3. Palmetio. Carolina and Florida. Shrub. 
4. Cochinchinensis.’ Cochinchina. Shrub. — 


1921. PENNANTIA. Hen. Cal. 0. Cor. 5-pet. Stam. | 
5, longitudine petalorum. Styl.0. Pericarp. 3- 
quetrum 2-loc. dispermum.—Mas. Cal. et Cor. her, 
Stam. 5, petalis longiora. . aS 

1. Corymbosa. New Zealand. Shrub. 

1916. SvitBE. Her. Cal. ext. 3-phyll.; int. 5-dent. ” 
cartilagineus. Cor. infundib..5-fid, Stam. 4. Sem. 
1, calyce interiore calyptratum.—Mas. similis. Ca. 
interior 0. Fructus 0. (In distincta planta sexus.) 

1, Pinastra. Cape. Shr. 2. Cernua, Cape. Shr. 
3. Ericoides. Cape. Shrub. ' 

1912. Nyssa. Her. Cal. 5-part. Cor..0. Stam. 5. 
Pist. 1. Drupa inferan—Mas. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 
0. Stam. 10. : 

1. Villosa. From New England to Carolina. Shr. 
2. Bifora. Virginia and Carolina. Shrub. _ 
3. Candicans. N. Amer. at the R. Ogechee. Shr. 
4. Tomentosa. Atthe R.St Mary,and Florida. Shr. 
5. Denticulata. Carolina. Shrub. 

1913, Hamittonta. Her. Cal. 5-fid. Cor. 0. Nect. 
discus 5-dent. Stam. 5. Pist. 1. Drupa infera.» 
—Mas. Cal, 5-fid. Cor. 0. Nect. discus. 5-dent. 
Stam. 5. y 

1. Oleifera., Virginia and Carolina. . Shrub. 

1915. Lauropuytius. Her. Cal. 4-phyll, Cor. 
0. Stam. 4, Germ, superum. Styl. 1,—Mas. 
Cal. 4-phyll. Cor. 0. . Stam. 4. ; a 

1. Capensis, Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 

{ 1908. Fraxinus. 
O seu 4-pet. Stam. 2. Pist. 1. Samara 1-sper- 
ma, ala lanceolata terminata,—Fem.. Cal. 0 seu 4- 
part. Cor, 0 seu 4-pet.. Pist. 1. Samara 1-sper- 
ma, ala lanceolata terminata. 


1. Simplicifolia. 2. Excelsior. Europe. 
3. Sambucifolia. Canada and Pennsylvania. 
4. Angustifolia. Spain and Rorthgal 


. Oxycarpa. Mount Caucasus. 

F Parvifolia. The East? 

. Lentiscifolia, Aleppo. 

. Quadrangulata. Kentucky and Tenassee., 


PAA 


Her. Cal. 0 seu 4-part. Cor. 
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9. Epiptera. Virginia and Carolina. 

10. Americana. Do. —:12. Platycarpa. Do. 

11. Caroliniana. Carol. By vac ons Penns. 

4. Juglandifolia, North America. 

5 Ornus. South of Europe. 

16. Rotundifolia. ayy iat and the East. 

, shrubby. 

1922. Ricuerta. Her. Cal. 4 seu 5-fid. Cor. 4 
seu 5-pet. Nec? glandule 4, seu 5 ad basin ger- 
minis. Stam. 4, seu 5. Styl. 0.—Fem. Cal. et 
Cor. her. Nect. margo basin germinis cingens. 

” Styl. brevissimus, Stig. 3 revoluta. Caps. corti- 
cata 3-loc. 6-valv. 3-sperma basi dehiscens, 

1. Grandis. Montserrat. Shrub, 

1914. IsquirrpA. Her. Cal. 4-dent. Cor. 4-pet. 
Stam. 4, Styl. 0. Drupa? 1-sperma.—Mas. Cal. 
4-dent. Cor. 4-pet. Stam. 4, Pist. rudimentum. 

1. Aggregata. Groves of Peru. Shrub. 


1919, Bihares: Her, Cal. 3, 4, 5-dent. Cor. 3,4, 


5-pet. Stam. 6, 8,10, Stig. sessile 3-lobum. Caps. 

ioc. 3-valv. 1-sperma. Sem. arillatum.—Mas. Cal, 
Cor, et Stam. her. 
1. Gummifera. W.Ind. 3. Paniculata. Mauritius. 

2. Acuminata. Caraccas.. 4. Obtusifolia. Mauritius. 

* All shrubby. 

1927. GrisELINIA. Her. Cal. 5-dent. 
Stam, 5. Styli. 3. Sem. 1, inferum ?—Mas, 
5-dent. Cor. 5-pet. Stam. 5. 4 

1. Lucida. New Zealand. Shrub. 
1909. Hypnocarrus. | Her. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 5- 
. Nect.squame 5. Stam. 5. Pist. 1.—Fem. 
Cal. Cor. at Meo hermaphroditi. Styl.0. Bac. 
I-loc. polysperma. . 
“1. Inebrians. Ceylon. Shrub. 

1917. Arcrorus. Mas. Umbella composita. Invo- 
~ lucra 5-phyil. Cor. 5-pet. Stam. 5. Pist. 2, 
_ abortientia. Axnroc. Umbella simplex. Involucr. 
“4-part. spinosum, maximum, | continens flosculos 

masculos in disco plurimos. Femineos 4, in radio. 


Cor. 5-pet. 
‘al. 


—Mas. Pet. 8. tam. 5.—Fem. Pet. 5. Styl. 2. 
Sem. 2, infera. 
1, Echinatus. Cape of Good Hope. Peren. 


1907. Grepirscuta. ‘Her. Cal. 4-fid. Cor. 4-pet. 
Stam. 6. FPist. 1. Legumen.—Mas. Cal. 3-phyll. 
Cor. 3-pet. Stam. 6.—Fem. Cal. 5-phyll. Cor. 5- 
pet. Dist 1. Legum. 

1. Triacanthos. North America. Shrub. 

2. M Do. Shr. 3. Horrida. China. Shr. 

1906, ScHLEICHERA. Her. Cal. 6-fid. Cor.0. Stam. 
8. Pist. 1. Drupa 1-sperma.—Mas. Cal. 6-fid. 
Cor.0. Stam. 0. 

1. Trijuga, Ceylon. Shrub. 

1910. Brosimum. Her. Ament. globosum apice pis- 
tillo solitario instructum. Cal. squama. Cor. 0. 
Anth. peltate solitariz. Styl. 2 fid.—Mas. Cal. 0. 
Cor. 0. Germen imbricato-squamosum. Styl. 2- 
fid. Bacca corticosa 1-sperma. 


1. Alicastrum. Jamaica. Shrub. 
2. Spurium. Jamaica. Shrub. 


Persoon thinks that No. 2. is a species of Sriz- 
Liner or SaPruM. 
1918. CABALLERIA, Her. Cal. 5-fid. Cor. rotata. 
_ Stam. 5. Stig. 5-gonum. Drupa Le eines punc- 
tata.—Mas. Cal. Cor. et Stam, hermaphroditi. 


1, Latifolia. 4. Oblonga. 7. Venosissima. 
2. Pellucida. 5. Dependens. 
3. Ferruginea. 6, Dentata. 


All from Peru, and shrubby. 
1920. Larpizapata, Ham Cal, 0. Cor. 6-pet, 3 
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ext. latiora. Nect. 6-phyll: Stam. 6. Germ. 3-6. 
Styl.0. Bacce 3-6, 6-loc, polysperme.—Mas, Cal. 
0. Cor. 6-pet. $-ext. latiora, Neel. G-phyll... Fil. 
columnare. Anth. 6, sessiles. 

1. Biternata, Chili, Shr. 2. Triternata. Do. Shr. 

1923, Smeamarta. Her. Cal. 5-fid, Cor. 6-pet. 
Nect. discus stelliformis. Stam. 10, quorum 5 nec- 
tario 5, receptaculo inserta. Pist. 5. Caps. 5, 


stellate uniloc, 2-valy. polysperma. Sem. alata. 
1. Emarginata, Woods of Chili. Shrub. 
1924. Kaceneckta. Her. Cal. 5-fid. Cor. 6-pet. 


Nect. 0. Stam. 16-20 calyci inserta. Pist. 5. 
Caps. 5, stellate uniloc, superne dehiscentes poly- 
sperme. Sem. alata.x—Mas. Cal. Cor, et Stam. 
hermaphroditi. 

1. Oblonga. Chili. Shr. 2. Lanceolata, Peru. Shr. 

1930. CeraTonta, Her. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 0. Stam. 
5. Styl. filiformis. Legumen coriaceum, polysper- 
mum. Drorca, Mas et Femina distincta, 

1. Siliqua. Italy, Candia, Cyprus, Syria, and 
the East. Shrub. 

1931. Ficus. Recept. commune turbinatum, carno- 
sum, connivens, occultans flosculos vel in eodem 
vel distincto. Mas. Cal. 3-part. Cor. 0. Stam. 
3.—Fem. Cal. 5-part. Cor. 0. Pist. 1. Sem. 1 
br persistenti clauso subcarnoso tectum. 

- Carica, South of Europe and Asia. 

Palmata. Arab. Fel. 

Serrata. Arab. Fel. 

Simplicissima, Co- 

chinchina, 

Denticulata, BE. Ind. 

Truncata. E, Ind. 

« Aquatica, East Ind. 

. Sycomorus. Egypt. 

Nymphaeifolia. Ca- 

raccas, 

. Sagittata, East Ind. 

. Populifolia. Arabia 
Felix. 

- Religiosa, East Ind. 

. Auriculata. Cochin- 


34. Velutina. S, Amer. 
35. Turbinata, Tanna, 
36. Tinctoria. Soc. Isles. 
87. Septica. Tanna, 
38. Faleata. East Ind. 
39. Clethrefolia. Carac. 
40. Insipida, Caraccas. 
41. Callosa. East Ind. 
42. Benjamina, E. Ind. 
43. Radula, Oronoco. 
44. Politoria, Cochinch. 
45. Pertusa, East Ind. 
46. Terebrata. Jamaica. 
4:7. Americana. E. Ind. 
48. Nitida. East Ind. 
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china. 49. Indica. East Ind. 
14, Benghalensis. East 50. Racemosa. East Ind, 
Indies. 51. Parasitica. E. Ind. 

15. Tomentosa. E. Ind. 52. Retusa. East Ind. 


16. Venosa. EastInd. 58. Drupacea. East Ind. 
17. Coriacea. EastInd. 54. Reflera. East Ind, 
18. Costata, East Ind. 55. Comosa. East Ind. 


Lucida. East Ind. 
Citrifolia, East Ind. 
Martinicensis. West 


19, 
20. 
21. 


56. 
57. 
58. 


Glomerata. E. Ind. 
Prolixa. Soc. Isles, 
Obliqua. Namoka. 


Indies. 59. Prinoides. S, Amer. 
22. Infectoria. E.Ind. 60. Salicifolia. Arabia 
23. Pedunculata, South Felix. 


America. 
Cordata. Cape. 
Crassinervia. South 
America. 


Australis. N. Holl. 


61, Repens. East Ind. 
62. Cannabina. Cochin- 


china, 


24. 
25. 
63. 
64, 


Tanna. 


Aspera 
26. Morifolia. Bourbon, 


27. Stipulata. China, Ja- 65. Mauritiana. Do. 
pan. 66. Toxicaria, Sumatra. 

28. Punctata. East Ind. 67. Oppositifolia. E, Ind. 

29. Trigona. Surinam. 68. Scabra. Guinea. 


Granatum. 'Tauria. 
Pumila. China, Ja- 


30. 


: 69. Maculata. Domin ge 
l. 


70. Ulmifolia. Philippines. 
an. 71, Capensis, Cape. 

32. Erecta. Japan. ~ 72. Reticulata. East Ind. 

33, Populnea. 5. Amer. 73, Sinuata, East Ind. 


Class 
XXUL 


Polygamia. 
med 
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* 74, Umbellaia. Guinea. 
*75,. Polita. Guinea. 
* 76. Lutea, Guines. 
“77, Ovata. Guinea. 


*78. Calyptrata, Guinea. 


*79. Macrocarpa. Do. 
* 80. Levigata. W. Ind. 


BOTANY. 


* 89. Biscromiplla- New 
Holland. 

* 83. Laurifolia. South 
America. 

*84, Rubizinosa. New 
Holland. 

* 85. Excelsa. India. 


* 81, Cotonecfolia. Indies. * 86. Pallida, St Martha. 


NEW GENERA: 


Monecia. 


f. Tuaurea. Glume 2-flore 1-valves, in rachi di- 
latataspicate; l-laterales, infime androgyne, relique 
mascule. Perianth. (androgynz) ext. hermaphrodi- 
tum ; int. masculam, valyula exteriore glumzformi. 
Squamule 2-hypogyne. Stam. 3.. Styli 2. Stig. 
plumosa. Semen perianthio inclusum, et rachi in- 
durata involuta clausa tectum! (Zhuars, and R. 
Brown’s Prodr. p. 197.) 

1. Latifolia. N. Holl. 2. Media. N. Holl. 
8. Sarmentosa. Madagascar. 

II. Poramornita. Flores polygami sepius monoi- 
ci. Hermaphrodito-M: i. superiores. Fem. cum 
rudimentis staminum, stigmatibus majoribus: utri- 
usque gluma 1-flora, 2-valvis, minima. Peréanth. 
2.valve, muticum, membranaceum, valvula ect. 5- 
nervi, int. 3-nervi. Squamule 2. hypogynex. 
Stam. 6. Styl. 2. Stig. plumosa. (Id. p. 211.) 

1. Parviflora, New South Wales. 
TIL. Szarortia. Perianth. duplex, utrumque 3- 
art. Her, Mas, Stam. numerosa. . L-sper- 
mum. Styl.1. Stig. obtusum.—Fex. solitarii in- 
ter duos hermaphrodito masculos, Stam.0. Ovar. 
l-spermum! Styl.0. Stig. 3, obtusa. Bac. ovalis. 
Sem. striatum. Aldumen ruminatum. Embryo ba- 
. silaris, (Jd. p. 267.) 
1. Elegans. New Holland. 

IV. Dyspuanis. Her, Perianth. 3-part., coloratum, 
foliolis cochleariformibus. Stam. 2, distincta, imo 
perianthio inserta. Styl. indivisus, Stig. simplex. 
—Fem. Perianth. et Pist. ut in herm.  Pericarp. 
turbinatum semini adnatum, perianthio aucto cinc- 


REMARKS ON THE CLASS POLYGAMIA. 


The following plants might be expected in this 
class; but they Epos to natural genera, the species 
of which ought not to be separated, and which fall 
under other classes. 


— Abe sifilia. 3 $91. Rubra. Mauritius, 
. a. Java, *92, Rudis. India and 
* 89, pa _ Java, Madagascar, ' 
*90. Rhomboidalis, East * 93. Hirta, China. 
Indies. 
Sp. 1—73 shrubby. i 
For an account of these new species, see Vahl’s 
Enumeratio Plantarum, wol. ii. p. : 


tum. Sem. albuminosum ; 
Radicula supera. (Id. p. 411.) 
1. Littoralis. New. Holland, A 


Diecra. 


V. Asqputa. Hex. Mas. Perianth. 6-part. semiglum- 
aceum. Stam. 6, imo perianthio inserta. —Pist, — 
imperfectum. Her. Feu. Perianth. ut in masculo,. 
persistens. Stam. imperfecta. Ovar. $-loc.; v. _ 


I-loc. placentis 3 parietalibus: lyspermum, 

Styl. 0. Stig. 3, obtusa. Bac, ts. 3¢., poly- 

sperma. (Jd. p. 291.) 
1, Alpina. Van Diemen’s Island. 


VI. Carers. Cal. semi 4-fid. Cor. limbo 4-fid. 
Mas, Slam. basi cor. inserta (nunc h ?) 
ejusdem laciniis dupla. Fil. duplicata. ps fants 
tum pistilli, Her. Fe. Stam. effeeta, pauciora. 


Ovar. 4-loc. loculis 2-spermis. Bac. globosa. 
appressa cupulformi infra cincta, (Id. p. Sey 
gl 


1, Lara. New Holland. 
2. Australis. New South Wales. . 

VU. Mvrsine. Cor. 5. raro 4-fid. Anth, subses- 
siles. Ovar. ovulis definitis (4.5). Stig. sepius 
lobatum v. laciniatum. Drupa pisiformis, puta- 
mine crustaceo, 1 » (dd. p. 535.) 

1. Variabilis. New South Wales. Siu: ‘ 

2. Crassifolia. New Holland. Shrub. 

3. Urceolata. New Holland. Shrub. 

See p. 143, cies oni as reformed by Mr Brown, 

contains several species already’given under other _ 
genera. See particularly his Prodromus, p. 535. 

' vit 


Mowacta. 
ZEsculus. Mammea. Euphorbia. Melothria. 


Ilex. Guilandina. Moringa, Silene. Saxifraga. e 
Cleome polygama. , 


t 


at: : 
i ‘Tir great length to which this article has al- 
ready extended, would have obliged us, in treatin 
5 this class, to give merely the essential characters o 
the numerous genera of which it is composed, and 

-enumerate a few of the most eh species. 
‘From the great number of new genera, however, 
_ which have been recently added to this class, and 
- from the impossibilit: sy procuring at present the 
foreign works in whi they ate contained, this list 
of essential charattérs would Have been so extremely 


In the preceding Classification, we have adopted, 
as the foundation of the article, the Species Planta- 
rum of Willdenow, and have added at the end of each 
genus, with the mark *, the new species that have been. 
recently discovered, and at the end of each class the 
new orthose which have been established or ré- 
_ formed by the latest writers on botany. Such of our 
readers as are at all acquainted with the immense Variety 
of works (si ot these new generaand species must 
be obtained,—with the difficulty of distinguishing spe- 
cies which are frequently ate different names, 
—and with the mere mechanical labour of abridgi 
and condensing the materials which are thus collect- 
ed, will, we trust, be able to appreciate the enormous 
labour which has been bestowed on this part of the 
_ article. To those general readers who may think 
this article too long, we have only to say, that, in a 
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imperfect, as to have rendered it absolutely necessary 
to resume the subject in some future article. Under 
these circumstances, we have thought it preferable 
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Clas 


XXIVs 
Cryptoga# 
mila, 


to refer this part of the Linnzan System to the aruicle LU, 


CrvYproGAamiA ; andin doing this, we seem to be sanc- 
tioned by the example of the two latest and most ce- 
lebrated systematic botanists, Willdenow and Persoon, 
who have published the first twenty-three classes of 
the system, and have not entered on the class Crypte- 
gamia. 


REMARKS ON THE CLASSIFICATION. 


rival Encyclopedia; the classification occupies nearly Remarks 


as much space, though it does not contain any of the °° 
new genera and species, and though, by a moét sin- 
gular mistake, the factitious generic characters of the 
ast 22 classes are Reren instead of the eésential charac- 
ters, In another Encyclopedia, the article Botany. 
written by one of the first botanists of the age, and 
dispersed through the work, will occupy more than 
pi as the space which it doesin the pteceding ar- 
ticle. : 

N. B. The mark $ before the genera, indicates 
that some of the species are natives of Great Britain, 
Shrub. or Shr, denotes that the species to which it is 
prefixed are shrubby, that is; areeither shrubs or trees. 
Ann. or An. signifies annual. Bien.; biennial, And 
Peren, or Pér.y perennial. 


END OF THE CLASSIFICATION: 


INDEX 


the Clas- 


sificatiom, 
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A 
Abatia, 241 
Abilguardia, 112 
Ablania, 241 
Abroma, 287 
Abronia, 176 
Mbgus, 274 
Acacia, 344 
Acena, 91 
Acalypha, 328 
Acanthus, 248 
Acarna, 292 
Acer, 344 
Achania, 271 
Acharia, 322 
Achillea, 305 
Achimenes, 250 
Achras, 184 


Achyranthes, 156, 173. 


Achyronia, 284 
Acia, 268 
Acianthus, 317 
Acicarpha, 309 
Acidoton, 326 
Acisanthera, 222 
Acnida, 335 
Aconitum, 237 
Acorus, 191 
Acrotriche, 174 
Acteea, 234 
Actinea, 304 
Actinella, 304 
Actinocarpus, 197 
Actinophyllum, 198 
Acynos, 256 
Adansonia, 269 
Adelia, 339 
Adenanthos, 180 
Adenanthera, 210 
Adenophyllum, 306 
Adenosma, 257 
Adenostemum, 221 
Adonis, 240 
Adoxa, 205 
ichmea, 194 
#Egiceras, 154 
4£gilops, 342. » 
ginetia, 247 , 
&giphila, 119 
#igle, 241 
igopodium, 166 
Egopricon, 342 
Zschynomene, 281 
sculus, 197 
Ethusa, 165 
4Etoxicon, 340 
Afzelia, 221 
Agapanthus, 186 
Agastachys, 180 
Agathophyllum, 224 
Agave, 187 
Ageratum, 296 
Agrimonia, 224 
Agrostemma, 22C 
Agrostis, 103 
Agyneja, 329 
Aidia, 176 
Ailanthus, 344 
Aira, 104 
Aitonia, 267 
Ajuga, 244 
Aizoon, 231 


Alangium, 236 
Albuca, 190 
Alchemilla, 126 
Alcina, 312 
Alchornea, 339 
Aldea, 175 
Aldrovanda, 169 
Alectra, 250 
Alepyrum, 84 
Aletris, 187 
Aleurites, 330 
Alisma, 193 
Allamanda, 137 
Allionia, 118 
Allophyllus, 200 
Allium, 186 
Aloe, 187 
Alopecurus, 102 
Aloysia, 278 
Alpinia, 81 
Alnus, 324 
Alsine, 168 
Alstonia, 178 
Alstroemeria, 187 
Althea, 271 
Alternanthera, 172 
Alyssum, 260 
Alyxia, 173 
Alzatea, 177 
Amaranthus, 324 
Amaryllis, 185 
Amasonia, 254 
Ambrosia, 324 
Amellus, 306 
Amerimnum, 274 
Amethystea, 89 
Ammannia, 124 
Ammi, 164 
Amomum, 81 
Amorpha, 274 
Amphipogon, 114 
Amsonia, 172 
Amygdalus, 229 
Amyris, 201 
Amzonia, 172 
Anabasis, 160 
Anacardium, 207 
Anacyclus, 300, 
Anadenia, 131 
Anagallis, 136 
Anagyris, 208 
Anamenia, 242 
Anarrhinum, 253 
Anarthria, 340 
Anassera, 178 
Anastatica, 261 
Anchusa, 135 
Ancilema, 195 
Ancistrum, 91 
Andersonia, 170 
Andrachne, 331 
Andromeda, 213 
Andropogon, 342 
Androsace, 137 
Andryala, 289 
Anemone, 239 
Anethum, 166 
Angelica, 165 
Anguillaria, 196 
Anguloa, 318 
Anigozanthos, 193 
Anisacantha, 113 
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Anisomeles, 265 
Anisopogon, 114 
Annona, 239 
Anomatheca, 110 
Anopterus, 197 
Anredera, 179 
Anthemis, 304 
Anthericum, 188 
Antherylium, 229 
Anthistiria, 343 
Anthobolus, 340 
Anthocercis, 257 
Antholium, 175 
Antholyza, 93 
Anthospermum, 335 
Anthoxanthum, 91 
Anthriscus, 179 
Anthropodium, 193 
Anthyllis, 275 
Antichorus, 200 
Antidesma, 335 
Antirrhinum, 252 
Anychia, 177 
Apactis, 223 
Apargia, 289 
Aphelia, 83 
Apeiba, 236 
Aphanes, 132 
Aphyllanthes, 186 
Aphyteja, 265 
Apium, 166 
Apocynum, 158 
Aponogeton, 226 
Apluda, 343 
Aquartia, 119 
Aquilaria, 214 
Aquilegia, 238 
Arabis, 262 
Arachis, 275 
Aralia, 168 
Araucaria, 338 
Arbutus, 214 
Arctium, 293 
Arctopus, 347 
Arctotheca, 309 
Arctotis, 309 
Ardisia, 142 - 
Arduina, .143 
Areca, 328 .o . 
Arenaria, 216 
Arethusa, 314 
Aretia, 187 
Argemone, 236 
Argophyllum, 155 
Argythamnia, 324 
Ariona, 176 
Aristea, 96 
Aristida, 102 
Aristolochia, 316 
Aristotelia, 223 
Armeniaca, 233 
Arnica, 301 
Arnopogon, 289 
Aronia, 233 
Artedia, 163 
Artemisia, 297 
Arthrostylis, 112 
Artocarpus, 320 
Arum, 323 
Aruna, 91 
Arundo, 107, 115 
Asarum, 223 
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Ascarina, 333 
Ascium, 236 
Asclepias, 158 
Ascyrum, 288 
Aspalathus, 275 
Asparagus, 190 


Asphodelus, 188 
Assonia, 268 
Astelia, 348° 
Astephanus, 181 
Aster, 303 
Astragalus, 278 
Astranthus, 198 
Astrantia, 162 
Astroloma, 173 
Astronium, 336 
Athamanta, 164 
Athanasia, 295 
Atheropogon, 342 
Atractylis, 292 
Atragene, 238 
Atraphaxis, 192 
Atriplex, 345 
Atropa, 145 | 
Aubletia, 236 
Aucuba, 324 
Augea, 214 
Avena, 107 
Averrhoa, 221 
Avicennia, 249 
Axinea, 227 
Axyris, 322 
Ayenia, 153 
Azalea, 140 
Azara, 241 

Azi 132. 
‘Aaaretta, 162 


B 
Babiana, 110 
Baca, $8 
Bacazia, 310 
Baccharis, 298 
Bacopa, 137 
Bactris, 325 
Beckea, 199 
Beobotrys, 146. > 
Baitaria, 227 
Balbisia, 306° 
Balfouria, 178 
Balsamita, 297 
Balschia, 175 
Baltimora, 308 
Ballota, 245 
Bambos, 191 
Bambusa, 191 
Banara, 229 
Banisteria, 218 
Banksia, 125, 129 
Barbacenia, 184 
Barbula, +256 
Barleria, 249 
Barnadesia, 293 
Barringtonia, 268 
Bartonia, 132 
Bartsia, 248 
Baryosma, 274 
Basella, 168 
Bassia, 224 
Bassovia, 146 


Batis, 835 


Bellium, 304 
Bellonia, 146 
Berardia, 310 
Berberis, 184 _ 
Berckheya, 307 
Bergera, 212 
Bergia, 219 
Bertholletia, 272 
Bertiera, 150 
Besleria, 254 
Beta, 161 
Betonica, 244 


* Betula, 327 


Bidens, 294 
Bignonia, 251 
Billardiera, 152 
Biscutella, 261 
Biserrula, 279 


| Bixa, 236 


Blackburnia, 123 
Blackwellia, 226 
Bladhia, 143 
Bleria, 120 
Blakea, 224 
Blandfordia, 196 
Blepharis, 250 
Bletia, 318 
Blitum, 83 
Blighia, 206 
Bocconia, 222 
Beebera, 304 
Boehmeria, 323 
Boerhaavia, 82> 
Boltonia, 304 
Bombax, 269 
Bonatea, 313 
Bonplandia, 176 
Bontia, 254 
Boopis, 310 
Borago, 135 
Borassus, 337 
Borbonia, 275 
Boronia, 206 
Borya, 196, 334 
Boscia, 127 
Bosea, 162 
Bossiwa, 276 
Bounetia, 235 
Bouvardia, 130 
Bowlesia, 179 
Brabejum, 345 
Bradleja, 328 
Bragantia, 319 
Brassica, 262 
Braunea, 337 
Bredemeyera, 273 
Breweria, 179 
Briedelia, 344 
Briza, 105 
Bromelia, 182 ~ 
Bromus, 106 
Brossea, 140 
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Caleana, 318 
Calectasia, 192 
Calendula, 303 
Calla, 198 
Callicarpa, 1 
Calligonum, | 
Callisia, 97 
Callitriche, 8 

Callixene, 19 


Calodendrum, 
Calogyne, 175 
Calomeria, 31. 
Calophyllym, 
Culostemima, | 


» Cicea, 324 


Celosia, 156 

Celtis, 343 
Cenarrhenes, 130 
Cenchrus, 100 

Cenia, 311 

Centaurea, 306 
Centaurium, 132 
Centranthera, 131 
Centrolepis, 84 it 
Centunculus, 119. 


Cephelis, 150 _ 


Cephalanthus, 119. 
Cerastium, 219 
Ceratiola, 333 
Ceratocarpus, 319 
Ceratonia, 347, t 
Ceratopetalum, 21{ 
Ceratophyllum, 326 
Ceratostema, 222 
Cerbera, 141 
Cercis, 208 
Ceresia, 115 
Cerinthe, 183 
Ceropegia, 159,180 
Ceroxylon, 343 , 
Cervantesia, 177 


. Cestrum, 143 
_ Cherophyllum, 166 


Chetanthera, 311 
UChetanthus, 340 
Chetospora, 113 
Chamedorea, 337 
Chamzrops, 346 
Chameraphys, 117 
Chara, 319 . 
Cheiranthus, 261 


“, Cheirostemon, 272 


Chelidonium, 234 
Chelone, 254 
Chenolia, 156 
Chenopodium, 160 
Cherleria, 218 


“ Chilodia, 255 
_ Chiloglottis, 317 


Chimarrhis, 146 
Chiococea, 150 
Chionanthus, 85 
Chironia, 139 __, 
Chloanthes, 257 
Chlora, 201 


. Chloranthus, 126 


Chloris, 342 
Chloromyron, 241 
Chlorophytum, 195 
Chomelia, 120 


. Chondrilla, 290 
_ Choretrum, 172... 


Chrysanthellum, 311 | 


_ Chrysanthemum, 300 | 


Chrysitrix, 346 
Chrysobalanus, 229 
Chrysocoma, 296 
Chrysophyllum, 146 « 
Chrysosplenium, 214 
Chunchoa, 222 


Cicer, 283 


~ Cichorium, 289 
» Cicuta, 166 


Cienfuegia, 268. ’ 
Cimicifuga; 288 


, Cinchona, 146 


Cineraria, 302 
Cinna, 83 
Cireea, 90 
Cissampelos, 339 
Cissus, 124 . 


_ Cistus, 235) 


Citharexylum > 254 
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Citrosma, 341 
Citrus, 287. 
Cladium, 113.» 
Cladostyles, 179 
Clarisia, 340 
Claytonia, 154 
Clematis, 238 
Cleome, 263 
Cleonia, 246 
Clerodendron, 255 
Clethra, 211 
Clibadium, 324 
Cliffortia, 338 
Clinopodium, 247 
Clitoria, .283 
Clusia, 345 
Cluytia, 340 
Clypeola, 260 
Cnestis, 219 


' Cneorum, 97 


Cnicus, 293 
Coboea, 171 
Cochlearia, 260 
Coccocypsilum, 121 
Coccoloba, 205 
Cocos, 325 
Codia, 204) ' 
Codon, 213° 
Codonium, 132 
Coffea, 150 
Coix, 320 
Colchicum, 192 
Coldenia, 127 
Coleus, 256 
Colladia, 116 
Cookia, 211. 
Colletia, 156 
Collinsonia, 90 


| Columbia, 241 


Columellia, 92, 300 
Columnea, 250 
Colutea, 276 
Comarum, 232 
Comaspermum, 285 
Combretum, 199 
Cometes, 126 
Commelina, 96 


| Commersonia, 169 


Commiphora, 337 
Comocladia, 97 
Comptonia, 322 
Conanthera, 194 
Condalia, 177 


| Connarus, 267 


Conium, 164 

Conobea, 250 
Conocarpus, 155 
Conospermum, 130 
Conostylis, 196 

| Convallaria, 188. 
Convolvulus, 137, 173 
Conyza, 298 
Copaifera, 214 

b Copan 343 


' Corchorus, 235 
: © Cordiay 142 
* Cordylia; 272 


Cordyline, 194 
Cordylocarpus, 262 
Coreopsis, 307 
Coriandrum,,. 165 
Coriaria, 337 


Corrigiola, t68 ' 
) Coris, 136 
(| Corispermum, 83 


Cornidia, ‘206, 


© Cornucopize, LOZ 


Cornus, 124 
Cornutia, 254 


Coronilla, 282 
Correa, 200 
Cortesia, 177 
Cortusa, 136. 
Corycium, 
Corydalis, 285 ~ 
Corylus, 827 . 
Corymbium, 133 
Corynocarpus, 153 
Corypha, 184. 
Corysanthes, 318 
Cosmea, 308 
Cosmelia, 174 
Cosmibuena, 176 
Cossignea, 183 
Costus, 82 
Cotula, 297 
Cotyledon, 219 
Coublandia, 241 
Coutoubea, 132 
Coutarea, 194 
Crambe, 260 
Cranichis, 314 
Craspedia, 310 
Crassula, 168 
Crategus, 229 


' Crateva,! 223 


Crateria, 222 
Crenwa, 223 
Crepis, 290 
Crescentia, 249 
Cressa, 160 
Crinodendrum, 267 
Crinum, 185 


. Cristaria, 272 


Crithmum, 165 
Crocus, 93 
Crossostylis, 268 
Crotalaria, 276 
Croton, 329 
Crotonopsis, 324 
Crowea, 221 
Crucianella, 123 
Crudia, 214 
Cruzita, 127 
Cryphia, 256 
Crypsis, 91 
Cryptocarya,. 208 
Cryptolepis, 178 
Cryptospermum, 131 
Cryptostomum, 145 
Cryptostylis, 317 
Cuba, 210 
Cucubalus, 217 
Cucullaria, 82 
Cucumis, 330 
Cueurbita, ib. 
Cuellara, 222 
Cuminum, 165 
Cunila, 90 
Cunninghamia, 120 
Cunonia, 215 
Cupania, 199 
Cuphea, 224 
Cupressus, 328 
Curatella, 237 
Curculigo, 186 
Curcuma, 81 
Curtisia, 124 
Cuscuta, 127 
Cussonia, 162 
Cyanella, 189 
Cyathodes, 174 


+ Cycas, 338 


Cydonia, 233 
Cylista, 281 
Cymbaria, 245 
Cymbidium, 314 
Cynanchum, 157 


Cynara, 293 
Cynodon, 115 
Cynoglossum, 135 
Cynometra, 210 
Cynomorium, 320 
Cynosurus, 109 
Cyperus, ‘98 
Cyphia, 155 
Cypripedium, 316 
Cyrilla, 176, 250 
Cyrtandra, 88 
Cyrtanthus, 186 
Cyrtostylis, 317 
Cystanthe, 174 
Cytinus, 327 ° 
Cytisus, -294 

ate |, 


Dactylis, 103 
Demia, 179 
Dahlia, 305, 333 
Dais, 214 
Dalbergia, 279 
Dalea, 279 
Dalechampia, 328 
Dalibarda, 233 
Damasonium, 193° 
Dampiera, 175 
Danthonia, 114 
Daphne, 203 
Dasypogon, 195 
Datisca, 388° j 
Datura, 139 
Daucus, 163 
Daviesia, 221 
Decaspora, 174 
Decostea, 340 
Decumaria, 224 
Deeringia, 172 
Deguelia, 285 
Delphinium, 237 
Dendrobium, 315 
Denekia, 300 
Dentaria, 263 
Dentella, 146 
Dentidia, 256 
Depterix, 274 
Derris, 286 
Desfontainia, 171 


» Desmanthus, 344 


Detarium, 221 
Devauxia, 84 
Deutzia, 217 
Dialium, 90 

Dianella, 194 


’ Dianthus, 216 


Diapensia, 140 
Diaspasis, 175 
Diceros, 258 
Dichondra, 160, 179 
Dichroma, 114 
Dictamnus, 210 
Didelta, 307 
Didymandra, 343 
Didymeles, 333 
Diervilla, 176 
Digitalis, 251 
Dilatris, 96 
Dilivaria, 259 
Dillenia, 240 
Dillwynia, 286 
Dimeria, 116 
Dimocarpus, 199 
Dimorpba, 281 
Diodia, 123 
Dionza, 212 
Dioscorea, 336 
Diosma, 153 
Diospyros, 346 
Diotis, 322 


* Dischidia, 181 
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Diph ylleia, 194 
Diphysa, 284 
Diplanthera, 131 
Diplarrhena, 113 
Diplasia, 114 
Diplolepis, 181 


’ Diplopogon, 114 


Dipodium, 318 
Dipsacus, 118 
Dirca, 203, 
Disa, 313 _. 

Disandra, 197 


ws 
Disodea, 176 
Disperis, 313 
Ditassa, 181 
Diuris, 314 
Dodartia, 254 
Dodecas, 223 
Dodecatheon, 136 
Dodonxa, 204 
Dolichos, 277 
Dombeya, 268 
Donatia, 110 
Dorena, 136 
Doronicum, 300 


 Dorstenia, 126 


Doryanthes, 19% 
Dorycnium, 280 
Draba, 259 

Dracezna, 189 ; 
Dracocephalum, 246 _. 


' Dracontium, 198 


Dracophyllum, 175 
Drapetes, 132 
Trimia, 188 

Drosera, 169 . 
Dryandra, 130, 339 ~ 
Dryas, 232 
Drymophila, 196 
Drypis, 167 

Duboisia, 257 
Duhamellia, 151 
Dulichium, 114 
Duranta, 255 

Durio, 287 

Duroia, 184 
Dysodium, 312 
Dysphania, 345 


E 
Ecastaphyllum, 285 
Eccremocarpus, 256 
Echinophora, 163 
Echinops, 310 
Echiochilon, 175 
Echites, 141 
Echium, 133 
Eclipta, 301 
Ectrosia, 115 
Ehretia, 142 
Ehrharta, 191 = 
Ekebergia, 211 . 
Eleagnus, 126 ; 
Elzocarpus, 236 
Elais, 337 
Elate, 325 
Elaterium, 319. 
Elatine, 205 
Elegia, 334 
Eleocharis, 112 
Eleodendrum, 153 
Elephantopus, 310 
Elephantusia, 346 


' Eleusine, 115 ~ 


Elichrysum, 299 - 
Ellisia, 145 
Elsholtzia, 242 
Elymus, 109 
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Elyonurus, 242 
Elytraria, 92 
Embothrium, 126. 
Embryopteris, 338 
Empetrum, 334 
Empleurum, 324 
Enargea, 189 
Encelia, 308 
Enchylewna, 171 
¥Endiandra, 112 
Enydra, 312 
Epacris, 170, 141 
Eperua, 213 
Ephedra, 339 
Ephielis, 199 
Epibaterium, 325 
Epiblema, 317 
Epidendrum, 315 
Epigee, 214 
Epilobium, 199 
Epimedium, 123 
Epipactis, 314 
Epistylium, 329 
Eranthemum, 85 
Erianthus, 116, 
Eremophila, 258 
Eriachne, 115. 
Erica, 202 
Erigeron, 301 
Erinus, 252 
Eriocaulon, 109 
Eriocephalus, 309 
Eriochilus, 317 
Eriogonum, 208 
Eriophorum, 100 
Eriospermum, 189 
Briostemon, 221 
Grithalis, 151 
Ernodia, 121 
Erodium, 265 
Eroteum, 235 
Ervum, 284 
Erycibe, 177 
Eryngium, 161 
Erysimum, . 261 
Erythrea, 173 
Erythrina, 274 


Erythronium, 190, 
Erythroxylon, 215 


Escallonia, 152 
Escobedia, 258 
Ethulia, 296 
Eucalyptus, 229 
Bucomis; 188., 
Buclea, 337 
Eugenia, 228 
Euonymus, 152 
Euosma, 173 
Euparea, 152 
Eupatorium, 295 
Euphorbia, 225 
Euphoria, 206 
Euphrasia, 248, 
Eurya, 223 
Eustegia, 181 
Euthales, 171 
Bustrephus, 194 
Evandra, 227 
Evax, 309 
Evodia, 224 
Evolvyulus, 168 
Exacum, 120 
Exarrhena, 173 
Excoecaria, 339, 
Exoacantha, 164. 
Exocarpos, 172 


EF 


_ Rabrictn, 228 


Fagara, 124, 
Fagonia, 21 
Fagrea, 143 
Fagus, 326 
Falkia, 192 
Fernandesia, 318 
Feronea, 221 
Ferraria, 265 
Ferreola, 337 
Ferula, 165 
Festuca, 106. 
Feuillea, 336. 
Ficaria, 242 
Ficus, 347. 
Filago, 309. 
¥imbristylis, 112 
Fissilia, 97 
Flacourtia, 338 
Flaveria, 311, 
Floerkia, 195, 
Floseopa, 194 
Fluggea, 336); 
Flavialis; 319 
Fetidia, 229 
Fontanea, 122 
Fontanesia, 90. 
Forgesia, 176 
Forskolea, 205 
Forstera, 316 
Fothergilla, 237 
Fragaria, 232 
Francoa, 206 
Frankenia, 183 
Franklandia, 130 
Franseria, 324 
Frasera, 132 
Fraxinus, 346 
Freziera, 235 
Fritillaria, 190 
Freelichia, 121 
Fuchsia, 201 
Fugosia, 268 
Fuirena, 100 
Fumaria, 272 
Furcrea, 194 
Fusanus, 131 


G 
Gertnera, 210 
Gahnia, 191 
Galactia, 256 
Galactites, 311 
Galanthus, 185 
Galardia, 307 
Galax, 136 
Galaxia, 264 
Galega, 284 
Galeobdolon, 256 
Galeopsis, 24, 
Galeniay 204 
Galinsogea, -306 
Galinum, 224 
Galipea, 86 
Galium, 122 
Galopina, 127 . 
Galvesia, 206, 
Garcia, 326 
Garcinia, 223 
Gardenia; 150 
Gardoquia, 256 
Garidella, 218 
Gastonia, 227 
Gastrodia, 318 
Gaultheria, 214 
Gaura, 199 
Geissorhiza, 110 
Gelonium, 338. 
Geniostoma, 137 
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» Genipa, 176 


Genista, 274 


, Genoplesium, $17 


Gentiana, 159 
Geoffroya, 285. 
Geonoma, 328, 
Georgina, 305 
Gerardia, 253 
Geranium, 267 
Geropogon, 289 
Geum, 232 
Gesneria, 250 . 
Gethyllis, 187. - 
Getonia, 222 
Ghinia, 89 
Gilbertia, 198 
Gilia, 176 
Gilibertia, 210 
Gilsemium, 171 


Gimbernatia, 222, 344 
\ Ginoria, 224 


Glabraria, 287 
Gladiolus, 94 
Glaucium, 241 
Glaux, 156 
Glechoma, 242 
Gleditschia, 347 
Glinus, 226 
Globba, 91. 
Globifera, 92 
Globularia, 117 
Gloriosa, 190 
Glossodia, 318 
Glossoma, 124 
Glossopetalum, 168 
Gloxinia, 254 
Gluta, 153 
Glyceria, 114 
Glycine, 282 
Glycyrrhiza, 281 
Gmelina, 249 
Gnaphalium, 298 
Gnetum, 330 
Gnidia, 201 
Godovia, 221 
Gomara, 258 
Gomortega, 221 
Gomphia, 210 
Gomphocarpns, 180 


Gomphrena, 161, 172 


Gonatocarpus, 126 
Gongora, 318. 
Gonolobium, 180 
Gonolobus, 180, 
Gonzalea, 130 
Goodenia, 147, 171 
Gordonia, . 268 
Gorteria, 306 
Gossypium, 269 
Gouania, 344 
Grangeria, 223 
Gratiola, 86 
Grevilleag 129 
Grewia, 236 
Grias, 234 
Grielum, 221 , 
Griselinia, 347 
Grislea, 200: 
Grona, 286 
Gronovia, 155 
Grubbia, 203 
Guaiacum, 210. 
Guardiola, 312 
Guarea, 200 
Guatteria, 241 . 
Guazuma, 287 
Guettarda, 325 
Guevina, 131 
Guiera, 221, 


Guilandina, 210. 
Gumillea, 179 


| Gundelia, 310, 


Gunnera, 316 
Gustavia, 268 
Guzmannia, 194, 
Gymnanthera, 182» 
Gymnema, 181. 
Gymnocarpon, 178, 
Gymnocladus, 337- 
Gymnostachys, 131 
Gymnostyles, 312. 
Gynopogon, 142. 
Gypsophila, 215 
Gyrocarpus, 343, 


Hi) 


Habenaria, 313,317 


Haemanthus, 184) 
Hematoxylon, 210 
Hemodorum, 112 
Henkea, 177 
Hagea, 178 
Hagenia,, 199 
Hakea, 129 
Halesia, 223 
Halleria, 248. 
Hallia, 280 
Haloragis, 205 
Hamadryas, 338 
Hamamelis, 127 
Hamellia, 141 
Hamiltonia, 346 
Hartogia, 124. 
Hasselquistia, 164 
Haynea, 294 
Hebenstreitia, 24 
Hecatea, 330. 
Hedeoma, 256. 
Hedera, 155 
Hedwigia, 201 
Hedycarya, 338 
Hedychium, $1 
Hedyosmum, 325 
Hedyotis, 121) 
Hedypnois, 292 
Hedysarum,, 281 
Heisteria, 211 
Helenium ,304 
Helianthemum, 241 
Helianthus, 308 
Helicia, 176. 
Heliconia, 157 
Helicteres, 267 
Heliocarpus, 224 
Heliophila, 264 
Heliopsis, 311 
Heliotropium, 134 
Helleborine, 314 
Helleborus, 279 
Hellenia,. 81 
Helmintia, 289 
Helonias,' 192. 
Helwingia, 334 
Hemarthria, 117 
Hemerocallis, 187 
Hemiandra,. 255 
Hemichroa, 172 
Hemidesmus, 179 
Hemigenia, 255 
Hemimeris,. 250 
Heracleum, 162 
Heritiera, $45 
Hermannia, 265 
Hermas, 345 
Hermesia, 337. 
Hernandia, 322 
Herniaria, 161 
Herpestis, 257 


‘ 


Werreria, 194 
Hesperanthia, 110 
Hesperis, 262 

Heteranthera, 111 


Heterospermum, 304 


Heuchera, 160 
Hibiscus, 270. — 
Hieracium, 291. 
Higginsia, 131 
Hilha, 184. 
Hippia, 308. 
Hippocratea, 97 


| Hippocrepis, 282 


Hippomane, 330 
Hippophae, $35 
Hippotis,, 176 — 
Hippuris, 83 
Hisingera, 338 
Hirza, 218: 
Hirtella, 151 
Hoffmannia, 121. 
Hoffmanseggia, 221 
Hoitzia, 176 
Holarrhena, 178 
Holcus, 341 
Holmskioldia, 249 
Holostemma, 181 
Holosteum, 109 
Homalium, 237 
Honckenya, 199 
Hordeum, 108 
Horminum, 256 
Hornstedtia, $1 
Horsfieldia, 339 
Hortensia, 222 


' Hoslundia, 256 


Hostana, 258° 
Hostea, 158: 
Hottonia, 137 
Houstonia, 122 
Houttuynia, 198 
Hovenia, 154. 
Hoya, 180. 
Huanaces, 179- 
Hudsonia, 224 
Huernia, 180 
Huertea, 177. 
Hugonia, 267 | 
Humboldtia, 153: 
Haumiria, 235 
Humulus, 338 
Hura, 327 
Hyacinthus, 188 
Hydnoearpus, 347 
Hydrangea, 215 
Hyadrastis, 238+ 
Hydrocharis, 337 - 
Hydrocotyle, 162 
Hydrogeton, 197 
Hydrolea, 160- 
Hydrophylax, 121° 


Hydrophyllum, 136. — 


Hydropeltis, 242 
Hygrophila, 257 — 
Hymenea, 209° 


Hymenopappus, 296° 


Hyobanche, 255 


Hyoscyamus, 139° - 


Hyoseris, 292 - 
Hypezlyptum, 112) 
died = 12% 
Hypelate, 345: 
Hyperanthera, 210 
Hypericum, 287 
Hyphene, 34 
Hyphydra, 331” 
Hypocheris, 289: 
Hypoestes, 92- 
Hypolena; 340. 


> Hypolytrum, 1 ’ 


’ Isatis, 26 


’ Tsertia, 1 
' Isnardia, 126° 


' Juglans, 


' Jxora, 121° 


Hypoxis, 187 | 


Jacquina, 143 — 
Jambolifera, 20 
Jaruva, 84 
Jasione, 155 
Jasminum, §5- 
Jatropha, 330 
Jaumea, 31) 


Illecebrum, 15¢ 
Illicium, 240. | 


Tsachne, 116° 
Isanthus, 6 


Ischemun 


Isolepis, 112° | 
Isonema, 17 
Isopogon, AK > 
Isopyrum, 238 

Isquierda, 347 
Itea, 154 5 | 


Juncus, 191 | 
Jungia, 310 
Juniperus, 33: 
Jussieua, 21! 
Justicia, 87 
Iva, 309 

Ixia, 95 | 


Kalmia, 214 
Kanahia, 18 


Kernera, 34: 

Kiggelaria, 33) 
' Kitaibelia, 270 
‘Kleinhofia, 228 
Kleinia, 296 
Knautia, 118 


Knoxia, 123 i 
Kochia, 171 
Koelera, 385 


Levenhookia, 319 
Leysera, 304 
Liatris, 294 
Licania, 177 
Licuala, 184 
Lidbeckia, 300 
Lightfootia, 155 
Ligusticum, 165 
Ligustrum, 85 
Lilium, 190 
Limeum, 198 
Limnetis, 114 
Limnocharis, 242 
Limnophila, 257 
Limodorum, 313 
Limonia, 211 
Limosella, 249 
Lindera, 189 
Lindernia, 249 
Linkia, 177 
Linnea, 254 
Linociera, 90 
Linum, i69 
Liparia, 284 
Lippia, 248 
Liquidambar, 327 
Liquiritia, 286 
Liviodendron, 299 
Lisianthus, 130 
Lissanthe, 174 
Lita, 136 
Lithophila, 90 
Lithospermuin, 134 
Litsea, 287 
Litsea, 223 


. Littorella, 3 


Livistona, 195 
Lobelia, 148 
Loeflingia, 97 
Loeselia, 249. 
Logania, 173 
Logerstroemia, 236 
Lolium, 109 
Lomatia, 129 
Lonicera, 150 
Lopezia, $2 
Lophira, 241, 
Loranthus, 183 
Lotus, 284 
Loureira, 339 
Loxocarya, 340 
Lubinia, 175 
Ludia, 237 
Ludwigia, 125. 
Luffa, 324 
Luhea, 287 
Lunaria, 259 
Lupinus, 275 
Luzuriaga, 194 
Lychnis, 220 
Lycium, 145 
Lycopsis, 135 
Lycopus, 89 
Lyginia, 341 
Lygeum, 100 
Lyonsia, 178 
Lyperanthus, 318 > 
Lysimachia, 136 
Lysinema, 174 
Lythrum,, 224 
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M Menais, 146 
Maba, 334 Mendozia, 258 
Mabea, 326 Menispermum, 388 
Macherium, 285 Mentha, 242 
Machaonia, 171 Mentzelia, 234 


Macrocnemum, 146 
Macrolobium, 96 
Macrostema, 176 
Madia, 300 
Merua, 237 
Magallana, 206 
Magnolia, 239 
Mahernia, 169 
Malachodendrum, 272 
Malachra, 269 
Malesherbia, 182 
Malope, 270 
Malpighia, 218 
Malva, 279 
Mammea, 234 
Manettia, 121 
Mangifera, 152 
Manglilla, 177 
Manicaria, 326 
Manisuris, 342 
Manulea, 252 
Mapania, 100 
Maranta, 82 
Marathrum, 198 
Marcanthus, 286 
Marcgravia, 234 
Margaritaria, 337 
Margyrocarpus, 92 
Marica, 96 
Marila, 235 
Mariscus, 112 
Marrubium, 245 
Marsdenea, 180 
Martinezia, 343 
Martynia, 254 
Masdevallia, 318 
Massonia, 186 
Matelia, 158 
Matisia, 271 
Matrella, 115 
Matricaria, 300 
Matthiola, 149 
Mattuschkea, 118 
Maurandia, 254 
Mauritia, 337 
Mazus, 257 
Mecardonia, 259 
Medeola, 192 
Medicago, 285 
Medusula, 271 
Melaleuca, 287 
Melampodium, 309 
Melampyrum, 249 
Melananthera, 311 
Melanea, 120 
Melaspherula, 111 
Melanthium, 192 
Melastoma, 212 
Melia, 210 
Melianthus, 255 
Melica, 104 
Melicocca, 201 
Melicope, ib. 
Melichrus, 174 
Melicytus, 336 
Melilotus, 286 
Melissa, 247 
Meiittis, 247 
Meivchia, 265 
Melodinus, 159 
Melothria, 98 
Memecylon, 199 


Menyanthes, 137 
Menziesia, 202 
Mercurialis, 337 
Merendera, 196 
Meriania, 212 
Mesembryanthemum, 
230 
Mespilus, 229 
Mesua, 268 
Mespilus, 230 
Messerschmidia, 133 
Metaplexis, 18] 
Metastelma, 181 
Metrosideros, 228 
Meum, 179 
Meyera, ae = 
Michauxia, 201 
Michelia, 239 
Miconia, 221 
Microcarpwa, 92 
Microchloa, 117 
Microcorys, 255 
Microcos, 236 
Microlzna, 132 
Microtis, 317 
Microloma, 179 
Micropetalon, 222 
Micropus, 309 
Microstemma, 181 
Microtea, 161 
Milium, 103 
Millea, 188 
Milleria, 308 
Millingtonia, 254 
Mimetes, 128 
Mimosa, 345 
Mimulus, 253 
Mimusops, 199 
Minuartea, 110 
Mirabilis, 133 
Mitchella, 121 
Mitella, 215 
Mithridatea, 83 
Mitragyne, 131 
Mitraria, 258 
Mitrasacme, 131 
Mnasium, 184 
Mniarum, 83 
Meehringia, 204 
Meenchia, 132 
Molinwa, 199 
Mollinedia, 242 
Mollugo, 110 
Moluccella, 245 
Momordica, 330 
Monarda, 89 
Monetia, 124 
Moniera, 258 
Monimia, 333 
Monina, 285 
Monnieria, 272 
Monotoca, 174 
Monotropa, 211 
Monsonia, 267 
Montia, 110 
Montinia, 335 
Morea, 96 
Morenia, 340 
Morgania, 257 
Morina, 90 
Morinda, 149 
Morisonia, 268 


Moringa, 210 
Morus, 323 
Moscaria, 310 * 
Muhlenbergia, 104 
Mulinum, 179 
Mullera, 281 
Munnozia, 311 
Muntingia, 236 
Murraya, 212 
Murucuia, 271 
Musa, 341 
Mussvenda, 151 
Mussinia, 307 
Mutisia, 304 
Myagrum, 259 
Myginda, 128 
Myonima, 118 
Myoporum, 254 
Myoschilos, 177 
Myosotis, 135 
Myosurus, 170 
Myrianthus, 330 
Myrica, 335 
Myriophyllum, 326 
Myristica, 339 
Myrmecia, 120 _ 
Myrodendrum, 235 
Myrodia, 268 
Myrosma, 82 
Myroxylon, 209 
Myrrhis, 179 
Myrsine, 143, 348 
Myrtus, 228 

> 


N 
Nageia, 335 
Najas, 324 
Nama, 160 
Nandina, 184 
Napex, 272 
Narcissus, 185 
Nardus, 100 
Narthecium, 194 
Nassauvia, 310 
Nauclea, 154 
Nauenburgia, 310 


_ Navarretia, 176 


Newa, 206 
Nectris, 192 
Needhamia, 174 
Nelitris, 233 
Nelsonia, 92 
Nelumbium, 239 
Nelumbo, ib. 
Nemesia, 258 
Neottia, 314 
Nepenthes, 339 
Nepeta, 245 
Nephelium, 324 
Nerium, 141 
Nerteria, 127 
Neurachne, 116 
Neurada, 221 
Nicandra, 177, 213 
Nicotiana, 139 
Nierembergia, 176 
Nigella, 238 
Niota, 206 
Nipa, 328 
Nissolia, 273 
Nitraria, 223 
Nivenia, 128 - 
Noccwa, 310 
Nolana, 136 
Nolinea, 196: 
Nonatelia,, 176 
Notelia, 92 

2y 
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Ninnezia, 346 
Nuxia, 131 
Nyctanthes, 85 
Nymphwa, 236 
Nyssa, 346 


Oo 
Obolaria, 247 
Ochna, 236 
Ochroma, 265 
Ochrus, 286 
Ocimum, 246 
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Oedera, 34 
Oenantha, 162 
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Olax, 97 
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Oliveria, 179 
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Oncus, 194 
Ononis, 275 
Onopordon, 294 
Onoseris, 294 
Onosma, 134 - 
Onosmodium, 175 
Opelia, 177 
Opercularia, 125 
Ophiopogon, 194 
Ophiorhiza, 137 
Ophira, 203 
Ophioxylon, 343 
Ophiurus, 116. 
Ophrys, 313 
Orchis, 312 
Oreobolus, 113 
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Ornithogalum, 189 
Ornithoglossum, 196 
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Ornithrophe, 200 
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Orobus, 277 
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Osyris, 334 
Othera, 124 
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Ottelia, 197 
Ovieda, 254 
Ourisia, 257 
Outea, 111 
Oxalis, 220 
Oxyanthus, 171 
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Oxycoccus, 206 
Oxypetalum, 181 
Oxystelma, 181 
Oxytropis, 286 
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Pederia, 143 
Pederota, 86 
Peonia, 237 
Pagamea, 132 
Palava, 288 
Palavia, 268 
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Palovea, 208 
Panax, 346 
Pancovia, 197 
Pancratium, 185 
Pandanus, 333 
Panicum, 101 
Panke, 207 
Panzera, 213 
Papaver, 234 
Pappophorum, 108 
Pardanthus, 111 
Pariana, 326 
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Parivoa, 281 
Paris, 205 
Parkinsonia, 209 
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Parsonsia, 178 
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Pascalia, 305 
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Pastinaca, 166 
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Penthorum, 219 
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Peperoma, 92 
Peplis, 191 
Perdicium, 300 
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Periila, 242 
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Periploca, 158 
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Peumus, 341 
Phaca, 279 
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Phalangium, 194 
Phalaris, 102 
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Planera, 343 
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Plumbago, 133, 173 
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Pisum, 277 
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Polylepis, 241 
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Polypogon, 115 
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Raussea, 119 
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Reaumuria, 238 
Reichelia, 167 
Remirea, 111 
Renealmia, 81 
Reseda, 224 
Restio, 334 
Retiniphyllum, 171 
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Rhagadiolus, 292 
Rhamnus, 151 
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Rhapis, 343 
Rheedia, 241 
Rheum, 207 
Rhexia, 200 
Rhinanthus, 249 
Rhizoa, 256 - 
Rhizophora, 223 
Rhodiola, 337 
Rhododendron, 213 
Rhodora, 210 
Rhopium, 316 
Rhus, 167 
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Rhynchosia, 286 
Rhynchotheha, 241 
Ribes, 155 
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Richardia, 184 
Richea, 174 
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Ripogonum, 194 
Rivina, 126 
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Salix, 333 
Salmasia, 167 
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Salsola, 160 . 
Salvadora, 126 
Salvia, 89. 
Samara, 124 
Sambucus, 167 
Samolus, 146 
Samyda, 214 
Sanchezia, 92 
Sandoricum, 210 
Sanguinaria, 236 
Sanicula, 162 
Sanguisorba, 122 
Sanseviera 188 
Santalum, 125 
Santolina, 295 
Sanvitalia, 306 
Sapindus, 204 
Sapium, 330 
Saponaria, 216. 
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Sarcochilus, 318 
Sarcolobus, 181 
Sarcophyllum, 275 
Sarcostemma, 179 
Sarmienta, 92. 
Sarothra, 167 
Sarracenia, 235. 
Satureia, 245 
Satyrium, 313 
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Savia, 336 ' 
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Stellera, 204 
Stemodia, 250 
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Stenochilus, 257 
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Strigelia, 213 
Stroemia, 151 
Strophanthus, 178 
Strumaria, 185 
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Struthiola, 125 
Strychnos, 143 
Stuartia, 268 
Sturmia, 115 
Stylidium, 316 
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Subularia, 259 
Succowia, 264 
Suriana, 221 
Swartzia, 233 
Sweitenia, 210 
Swertia, 159 
Syena, 97 
Symphionema, 130 
Symphonia, 265 
Symphytum, 135 
Symplocos, 287 
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Synedrella, 311 
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Tachia, 210 
Tacsonia, 271 
Tagetes, 304 
Tamarindus, 265 
Tamarix, 167 
Tamus, 336 
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Tavalla, 341 
Taxus, 339 
Tecoma, 257 
Tectona, 142 
Teedia, 258° 
Telephium, 168 
Telopea, 129 
Temonea, 258 
Tephrosia, 286 
Teramnus, 275 
Terminalia, 345 
Ternstroemia, 234 
Tessaria, 311 
Tetracera, 238 
Tetragonia, 230 
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Tetrapogon, 342 
Tetrapteris, 222 
Tetratheca, 200 
Tetrarrhena, 132 
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Thalia, 82 
Thalictrum, 238 
Thapsia, 166 
Thea, 236 
Thelygonum, 326 
Thelymitra, 314 
Theobroma, 287 
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Thesium, 156 
Thlaspi, 261 
Thoa, 325 
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Threlkeldia, 113 
Thrinax, 191 
Thrincia, 292 
Thryallis, 211 
Thuarea, 348 
Thuja, 328 
Thunbergia, 255 
Thymbra, 247 
Thymus, 246 
Thysanotus, 195 
Tiarella, 215 
Tilia, 236 
Tillxa, 128 
Tillandsia, 183 
Tiquilia, 175 
Tithonia, 307 
Toddalia, 153 
Tofieldia, 196 
Tolaifera, 209 
Tolpis, 292 
Tomex, 223 
Tonsella, 97 
Tordylium, 163 
Torenia, 248 
Toresia, 331 
Tormentilla, 232 
Tortula, 254 
Tovaria, 198 
Tovomia, 241 
Tournefortia, 143 
Tourretia, 254 
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Trachys, 115 
Tradescantia, 163 
Tragia, 322 
Tragopogon, 289 
Trapa, 124 
Trattenikia, 311 
Trattinnickia, 348 
Trewia, 338 
Trianthema, 214. 
Tribulus, 211 
Tricarium, 331 
Tricera, 323 
Trichilia, 210 
Trichinium, 172 
Trichocarpus, 237 
Trichodesma, 173 
Trichodium, 115 
Trichonema, 110 
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Trichosanthes, 330 
Trichostema, 246 
Tricoryne, 195 
Tricratus, 133 
Tricuspis, 227 
Tricyela, 176 
Tridax, 306 
Tridesmis, 332 
Trientalis, 197 
Trifolium, 280 
Triglochin, 192 
Trigonella, 282 
Trigonia, 221 
Triguera, 145 
Trilix, 234 - 
Trillium, 192 
Triodia, 115 
Triopteris, 219 
Triosteum, 151 
Triphaca, 332 
Tripinnaria, 258 
Triplaris, 337 
Tripterella, 111_ 
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Triraphis, 115 
Trisetum, 116 
Tristemma, 221 
Triticum, 108 
Tritoma, 194 
Tritonia, 110 
Triumfetta, 223 
Trixis, 309 
Trollius, 239 
Tropeolum, 199 
Trophis, 335 
Troximon, 310 
Tulbagia, 186 
Tulipa, 190 
‘Turnera, 167 
Turrma, 210 
Turritis, 262 
Turpinia, 286 
Tussilago, 303 
Tylophora, 181 
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Unona, 239 
Unxia, 308 
Urania, 184 
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Usteria, 82 
Utricularia, 88 
Uvaria, 239 
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Varronia, 142 
Vateria, 241 
Vatica, 224 
Vauquelinia, 233 
Velezia, 160 
Vella, 260 
Velleia, 175 
Veltheimia, 187 
Ventenatia, 241 
Ventilago, 154 
Veratrum, 343 
Verbeascum, 139 
Verbena, 89 
Verbesina, 306 
Verea, 205 
Vernicia, 332 
Vernonia, 292 
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Viburnum, 166 
Vicia, 278 
Villarsia, 173 
Vinia, 141 
Viola, 154 
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Virgilia, 221 
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Viscum, 335 
Vismia, 288 
Visnea, 225 
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Vitis, 152 
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Xerophyta, 187 
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Botany A. caraciovus bay on the south-east coast of New 


Bay: Holland, in 34°-S. Lat, 208% 37’ W. Long. disco- 
———— vered by Captain Cook in 1770, and so named ‘by 
prea him, from the great variety and abundance of plants 
ane nem “found in its vicinity. Botany Bay, however, is now 

used to denote in general a British settlement, since 
established in the same part of New Holland, extend- 

, ing over’a wide tract he country, and daily enlarging. 
Climate The climate of Botany Bay is one of the most tem- 
and natu- perate and agreeable in the world, the soil is fertile, and 


ral history. Juxuriant crops reward the labours ofthe agriculturist. 

‘Trees of immense size grow in the forests, fit for all 
the purposes of ship-building or domestic economy, 
and the fruits of Europe and Asia, as well as the ani- 
mals now naturalised there, are equally rich and pro- 
‘ductive as in their native climes. But'the indigenous. 
quadrupeds are few, none of any note frequenting 
the neighbourhood, except the. kangaroo, a singular 
animal, peculiar to the continent of New Holland 
and its adjacent islands, ‘T’here are many birds of 
beautiful plumage, and numerous fishes are found in 
the adjacent seas. 

The natives of no country hitherto discovered, are 
in.a state so rude and savage as those of Botany Bay: 
and there seems also some difference in-their personal 
conformation. Most of them are nearly as black as 
negroes, others of a copper colour: their heads are 
uncommonly long, and their extremities slender, 
Those who dwell in the woods exclusively, are said 
to have longer legs and arms than the rest, which is 
a fact well deserving of investigation. ‘Their teeth 
are white and even, their noses flat, though their 
hair is not woolly like that of the African tribes ; 
they have wide nostrils, sunk eyes, and bushy eye- 
brows. 'The countenances of the men, and particu- 
larly those of the women, notwithstanding their dis- 

_ figuration, are far from being disagreeable. 

Dwellin Permanent dwellings are unknown ‘to the natives 

their migratory lives ; an overhanging crag, or the 
recesses of a cavern, serves them for shelter from the 
inclemency of the weather ; the woodman is pro~ 
tected by the’ bark ‘of a trée bent in the middle, 
while its two ends are stuck in the earth: and some, 
more stationary, take up their abode in miserable 
huts, formed principally of the,same substance. There 
they repose, men, women, and children indiscrimi- 
nately ; and the time of sleep, which is very profound, 
is frequently taken for the moment of assassination. 
Food is precarious ; the scarcity of quadrupeds ren- 
ders a kind of traps and snares, constructed by them, 
rarely successful ; birds are generally beyond their 
reach, and hence, in addition to fruits, their chief 
support is derived from fishing. They likewise devour 
a kind of larva or caterpillar, which those Europeans 
who have ventured to taste it, describe as savoury 
food ; and they make a sort of paste of fern root and 
ants bruised together, to which the eggs of those in- 
sects are added in their season. 

A temporary alliance, resembling marriage, is 
e known among those savages. It is, however, in the 

power of the husband to repudiate his wife, but her 
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did, their cries would be drowned amid the uninter-- 
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infidelity towards him is severely punished. Whena — g¢ 
man wishes to marry, he eelectsa woman from another 
tribe with which his own is at enmity; but instead of 
soliciting the object of his choice, he steals upon her 
ina place of secrecy. . There she is stunned by the 
blows of a club on the head and shoulders, and, while _ 
the blood streams from her wounds, she is dragged 
away and ravished by the main force of che aseaihanes rte 
when beyond thiw'itanger of pursuit: The female” 
then becomes a wife, and is incorporated into the 
tribe of her husband. No feuds follow such horrible 
outrages: the only:retaliation by the woman’s tribe 
being a similar violence, when wives are required by» 
their men. Polygamy is practised, and’ chastity is 
held in ‘no esteem. — WE 
The names bestowed on children are commonly Cere 
those of a beast, a bird, or a fish, such as that.of of a 
the kangaroo or some other animal. Between eight 
and sixteen, the septum of the nose is perforated jen, 
to receive a reed or bone, which is thought a great 
ornament : but the most important ceremony, t q 
the real object of it is yet undiscovered, consistsin © 
knocking out a front tooth of the youths who are 
about to attain the age and privileges of manhood: _ 
Much preparation is previously made: the youths, ©. 
in the first place, who are to undergo the operation, = 
are selected, and, when collected together, they must 
sleep on a certain spot, and in a certain posture. A 
number of young savages wearing girdles, with wooden. 
swords’ stuck into them ‘behind, and recurving on). 
the back, somewhat like the'tail of adog, run upon 
their hands and feet around the youths, and every 
time, on passing, throw up the sand and dust upow 
them. By this part of the ceremony, the qualities 
of the dog are supposed to be imparted. Other 
motions imitating those of the kangaroo, and one of 
these animals made’ of grass, deposited at the feet of 
the youths, is supposed to give them the power of 
hunting and killing it. After various mummeries, 
quite unintelligible-to Europeans, an operator.dex- © 
trously strikes out the front tooth from each of the 
youths, regu hr it is a pojnt of honour not to 
utter the smallest complaint. But even though they 
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rupted noise which prevails among the. actors in this 
barbarous scene. ‘The operasiaeneiae finished, the | 
youths are all ranged on the long trunk of a tree, 
whence, on.a signal given, they suddetily start upy 
and rushing forward, drive men, women, and chile 
dren before them, and also set fire to the grass where- 
ever they pass. They are then received into the class 
of men, and are privilegedto use weapons and q 
off females for wives. The tooth thus extractedy is . | 
the object of certain superstitions hitherto ill under- 
stood, and sometimes hung round the neck of the 
women : to part with them to strangers has been sup- 
posed offensive to the natives. 

It appears that the death of every individual, with- Ce: 
out exception, must be followed by the shedding of nies a 
blood; noris it evident that, in this respect, any dif. °°™ 
ference is made between intentional and accidental 
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; means Bs ; nor was it then supposed that it would Botany 


death. . In the infliction of injury, the.lew talionis is 
observed with punctilious nicety, and gresieely to 
the same extent is the injury returned, ‘There does 
not seem any necessity that enmity shall subsist be- 
tween the victim» who thus suffers, after the death of 
an individual, and him who draws his blood ;:it ra- 
ther appears an indispensible ceremony, and the 
sufferer may be afterwards cherished and protected 
by his assailant. Whoever sheds blood, must submit 
to expose: himself to have spears thrown at him, but 
he is entitled to employ a shield in his defence, and 
to practise all possible agility in avoiding them, 
Nevertheless, persons in this, predicament are often 
unsticcessful, and dangerous wounds ensue. 
_ (So far as can be Pelleoteds ‘she, aborigines of Bo- 
~ tany Bay are utter strangers to religion, and no be- 
lief of a Supreme Being prevails among them. In- 
distinct gesticulations, indeed, have prompted some 
Europeans to suppose the reverse, and also that they 
entertained vague ideas of a. relation between the 
- heavens and a person deceased; but it is not clearly 
known that. any thing like the belief of a future 
state has hitherto engrossed their reflection. Per- 
haps.our knowledge of their language and customs 
is still too imperfect to decide on the fact ; yet there 
is reason to conclude, that mankind must have made 
a certain progress from barbarism, before religious 
sentiments occupy their minds, Nevertheless, super- 
stition is extremely prevalent among the rude and un- 
cultivated savages of Botany Bay; they believe in 
spirits, and are averse to! passa grave. In the dis- 
posal of their dead.a remarkable variety is observed, 
according to the state of the departed person. The 
young are deposited in the earth, while the bodies of 
those who have passed the middle age are reduced to 
ashes ; and on both these occasions) many ceremonies 
are practised. A husband has been seen to raise a fu- 
neral-pile to his wife; first the ground was excavated 
some inches deep, and the cavity covered with sticks 
and brush-wood three feet high ; then a sufficient quan- 
tity of wood having been procured, grass was spread 
» overthe whole, and the corpse, borne by men, placed 
on it, with the head northward. The fishing appa- 
ratus, and other little articles belonging to the de- 
ceased, were put in a basket by her sides; and the 
husband having laid some large logs over the body, 
one kindled the pile, which soon blazed into a flame, 
Qn the following day, the husband raked together 
the ashes of his wife, and formed a small tumulus, 
with scrupulous attention to its shape and neatness ; 
after which he placed a log of wood on each side, 
-and deposited on the top the piece of bark with 
which he had accomplished its construction. His 
work being finished, this untutored savage stood, with 
folded arms, intently gazing on what the natural affec- 
tions of man told him contained the only remains of 
what he had once held in love and estimation. But 
the disposal of the dead by the natives is not always 
equally simple: the surviving infant is buried alive 
with its departed mother, a custom which scarce ex- 
ists in all the world besides: the father himself lays 
 itin the grave, and is the first to heap the earth 
upon his trembling child. 
Its not preserved in geographical records, that 
‘any navigator preceding Captain Cook had visited 
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be a.place of much importance to Britain. The se- 
paration of the American colonies, however, whither 
criminals from this island were wont to be transport- 


Bay. 


a 
History of 


the settle- 


ed, rendered it necessary to select some other distant ment. 


region for the same purpose.. After an interval-of 
several years, Botany Bay was condescended on by 
government : and the advantages of a fertile country, 
a salubrious climate, and a safe and capacious har- 
bour for shipping, counterbalanced the inconveniences 
attendant on the length of time which voyages would 
necessarily occupy. 

Ample preparations were therefore made for esta- 
blishing a settlement at. Botany Bay, which might 
reach to. an unlimited extent. Stores, utensils, and 
the materials essential in founding a town, were col- 
lected together ; and anentire hospital was construct- 


1 


ed in England, portable, because the pieces might be . 


disjoined, and requiring nothing more than simple 
union on attaining the place of destination. A fleet 
of eleven vessels, containing '760.male and female con- 
victs, banished for crimes of every description, sailed 
from Portsmouth in May 1787, and in eight months 
cast anchor in Botany Bay, without any intervening 
accident. In the course of the voyage, a design, 
which has been since frequently renewed, was har- 
boured by the convicts for taking the vessels, but it 
ee discovered in good time, and the ringleaders pun- 
ished. 

Though allwas ready for debarkation, and for found- 
ing the projected colony, it appeared, on more minute 
examination of the bay, that no part of it was free of 
objections, On one side, the shipping would be too 
much exposed to the violence of easterly winds, and its 
immediate environs were, in many places, too marshy for 
cultivation. . It was therefore resolved to establish, the 
settlement at Port Jackson, five miles distant, one of 
the finest harbours in the universe, stretching thirteen 
miles inland, provided with numerous creeks, and.suf- 
ficiently capacious for a thousand ships of the line. 


called Sydney was founded in a favourable situatio 
at the base of two hills, and with a rivulet running 
through its center: rapid progress was made, in the 
houses and public works; and soonafter another town 
called by the same name that the natives give its site, 
Paramatta, was also built. 

In the next place, different small settlements were 
portioned out for private persons, as well as for the 
use of government, the ground cleared, land enclosed, 
and crops sown. _A. quantity of live stock was intro- 
duced into the colony, and preserved with the utmost 
care, forthe purpose of supplying future wants; and 
the whole began, in a time wonderfully short, to ex- 
hibit a pleasing picture of industry and activity... 

But the successes of the colony were far from be- 
ing uninterrupted. Notwithstanding the laudable 
exertions of government, and the fruitful returns of 
agricultural occupations, many vexations arose from 
the conduct of the colonists. _Accustomed,to,an idle 
and dissolute life, and familiarized with wickedness, 
they in general shewed an aversion to, labour; and by 
the commission of new crimes, interrupted the.peace 
of the settlement. Sometimes, also, the government 
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stores were likely to fail, or were wantonly and wick- 
edly destroyed, and supplies from the mother coun: 
try were so precarious, that oftener than once the 
-whole colony was threatened with the miseries of 
famine. 

The difficulties which an infant colony must expe- 
vvience can easily be conceived ; and the history of Bo- 
tany Bay is so much the more interesting, because 
its state can-be traced from day to day, — its 
whole existence, and affords a useful example of the 
progress of a settlement labouring under innumerable 
disadvantages. Some of the colonists at length de- 
clared themselves able to subsist without the aid of 
government stores, and many convicts, reclaimed 
to a virtuous life, willingly lent their assistance to- 
wards the general welfare. According as the num- 
bers augmented, the territory was extended; houses 


- were built far in the interior of the continent; a spirit 


for traffic commenced, which was encouraged by the 
arrival of vessels belonging to all nations ; and manu- 
factures were even established. Cattle imported from 
Britain, or the southern climates, which had run wild 
in the woods, proved wonderfully prolific; and the 
rapid increase of sheep had, after the lapse of a few 
years, produced more wool than was sufficient to 
clothe the whole inhabitants of Botany Bay. 

The pernicious use of spirits, which over all the 
civilized parts of the globe may truly be denomi- 
nated the bane of virtue, was equally prejudicial here; 
and the governor in 1800 judiciously imposed a tax 
upon them, to defray the expence of a new stone 
prison at Paramatta, A remarkably strong building 
of wood, devoted to that purpose, had recently before 
been maliciously set on fire, and the convicts were 
with great difticulty rescued from the flames. In 
September of the same year, the Irish criminals, trans- 
ported for sedition at home, were not idle in the set- 
tlement, which rendered the utmost precautions ne- 
cessary for internal safety, and volunteer associations 
were established. 


, In 1801, the live stock of the colony had surpri- 
Sainaly augmented, there being nearly 7000 sheep, and 


hogs, besides horses, cattle, and goats; and 
above 11,000 acres of land were under cultivation 
with wheat and maize. The live stock and cultiva- 
ted grounds have ever since gradually increased in 
more than an equal proportion ; and at this day, the 
colony is visited by vessels from all foreign ports, for 
the purpose of procuring refreshments. At the same 


- time also shipbuilding had begun, and the plantations 


-on distant islands, forming so many branches of the 
settlement, were in a flourishing condition. 

During this spirit of improvement, an extensive 
garden was formed, wherein not only many useful 
plants indigenous to the climate were cultivated, but 
many brought from remote countries to be naturali- 
zed, under.the superintendance of skilful persons ap- 
pointed by government. From thence, numerous 
rare and curious vegetable productions have been 
‘transmitted to the mother country.$ 

The French expedition of discovery visited the co- 
lony in the year 1802; and from the naturalists and 
officers who composed it, there has proceeded a more 
interesting account than any, excepting one, in our 
own language. Even then the settlement had made 
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such rapid progress, ag to impreés the French with 
astonishment. Batteries were erected for its defence ; 
public buildings for the troops ‘and government, 
schools, prisons, and hospitals. Port Jackson had 
become familiar to the American nation, and expedi- 
tions for the purposes of traffic were carried on to 
China, and the channel which separates Asia from 
America. The utmost activit prevailed, and the mas 
nufactures of different kinds had increased to a 
considerable extent. Roads were made through the 
center of immense forests for facilitating the carria 
by land, and docks on the shore forthe use of repair- 
ing the shipping. A great revolution had 
effected in the morals of the people; many of the 
most notorious criminals now gained an honest liveli- 
hood, and the most anialdercelk women made reputa+ 
ble wives, and tender mothers. ‘The cOmmission of 
crimes had greatly diminished, and the st na- 
turalising in the woods wandered about in sa ety, and 
were hospitably entertained in the distant cottag 
To guard the children of those parents that still re- 
mained dissolute from their contagious example, they 
were removed to schools under the protection of go- 
gerament, and educated in the principles of virtue and 
industry, On the whole, the French exhibit a flat. 
tering picture of the improvement and growing im- 
portance of the colony; and their accounts are more 
worthy of credit, as proceeding from persons entirely 
unbiassed. 

The harmony of the settlement was interrupted by 
a violent, though perhaps prudent and necessary mea- 
sure, in the deposition of governor Bligh in 1808, by 
an officer of inferior rank. The immoderate use of 
spirits at that time led to serious consequences, and. 
the officer who seized on the person of the governor, 
judged it necessary both for his safety in securing him 
from popular resentment, and for promoting the peace 
of the settlement. Nevertheless on being brought 
toa court martial of recent date, the act of insubor- 
dination was considered paramount to the urgency. of 
the case, and such as could not admit of extenuation. 

The flooding of the rivers which traverse the set- 16 
tlement, occasioned extensive devastations durin 
1809, a calamity which had sometimes before been 
experienced. The neighbouring crops were entirely 
destroyed, and great numbers of sheep and cattle 
washed away. ‘I'he magnitude of the losses by this 
event, induced the governor to issue a proclamation, 
prohibiting live stock to be slaughtered for a limited 
time. But in 1810 the colony was rapidly recover- 18 
ing from the damage, and carrying on a spirited traf- 
fic with distant countries, and the surrounding islands, 
From. the Fejee islands alone, 40,000 seal skins 
had been obtained, which in England are worth 
£60,000, and other branches of commerce were equal- 
ly promising. 

The prosperity of Botany Bay is daily increasing : 
the spirit for adventure is as strongly implanted in 
the colonists as in the mother country: new manu- 
factories are founded; and the territory brought un- 
der agriculture continually enlarging. ‘Fortunes have 
even been realized by convicts reclaimed to industry, 
which would be deemed considerable in England. We 
are aware, that the use of this colony to Britain has - 
been challenged, and that some have gone so far ag 
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to recommend its being abandoned, But we enter- 
tain many doubts whether such a measure would be 
expedient, and it will be well to pause deliberately on the 
consequence, before deciding on what is of such im- 
portance to the community both at home and abroad. 
Attempts to found other settlements, under the most 
Sele serenetenetey have failed ; and aareaney 

tan must, in ave at degree, be ascri- 
bed to the gabe and intelligedteas saehaieabes to 
whom its management has successively been confided. 
Extreme difficulty also must ever attend the proper 
choice of a situation for a similar purpose ; and al- 
though both the expence of the colony to Great 
Britain, and the length of the voyage, are objections 
to our preserving it. Whether any place could be 
selected nearer our own island ; and whether it would, 
in a longer space of time, make equal progress, are 
points, which may reasonably be called in question. 
See Phillip’s Voyage to Botany Bay. Hunter’s Voyage. 
Peron Voyage. Collins’ Account of Botany Bay. ‘(c) 
- BOTARGO, the name given to a kind of sau- 
sage, made of the milts and roes of the mullet fish, 
and much used in the southern parts of Europe. See 
Ray’s Travels, p. 396. (j) 

BOTHNIA, a division of Sweden, is separated 
into east and west by a gulf of that name. It is 
bounded on the north phe west by Swedish Lap- 
land, on the east by Russia, and on the south by 
_ Sweden Proper and Finland, Were we disposed to 
dwell on the curiosa of etymology, we might derive 
this word, from the Latin term Bothnia, used by Ga- 
len to denote the roots or fangs of the teeth, ossa 
que subeunt dentium foramina, some of which bear 
an exact resemblance to the form of this country, as 
divided by the Bothnic Gulf. : 

Bothnia contains a vast umber of lakes and rivers, 
with a considerable quantity of wood : its largest fo- 
rests.are upon the frontiers of Lapland. The pas- 
ture grounds are excellent, but the rein-deer find a 
sufficient subsistence on the high mountains, which 
yield only moss, Much of this country is level, and 
the soil fertile. Though the seed is put into the 
ground late, the corn will ripen in six, seven, or eight 
weeks, as it happens to lie more or less to the north. 
The frosts of July often prove excessively injurious. 

At has a number of pleasant islands along the coast 
of the Bothnie Gulf, one of which, the Isle of Ado, 
produces black marble and touchstone. 

East Bothnia is in length about 300 miles, and 
from 60 to 210 in breadth. A chain of mountains 
running along its eastern frontier, separates it from 
Russia and Finland Proper. . This province contains 
three departments, under one governor. It is but 
very thinly inhabited, the population not exceeding 
80,000 souls. It is divided also into 28 parishes, in- 
cluded in the bishopric of Abo, nine of which only 
are in the possession of Swedes, the rest are occu- 
pied by Kians. The soil (particularly in the two pa- 
rishes of Stockiro and Liminga) is found remark- 
ably fertile; but it is somewhat low and marshy to- 
wards the,southern coast. Vegetation, though fre- 
quently checked and destroyed by sudden’ frost, has 
been known, at other times, to proceed with asto- 
nishing rapidity, Corn has been sown and reaped in 
the space of six weeks, and instances of this have 
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been observed and recorded as far north as Uleaborg.. Bothnia: 
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This rapid maturity has been ‘aseribed to the longer 
presence of the sun, which, to the inhabitants of 'Tor- 
nea, is for some weeks visible at midnight. ‘The 
lakes and rivers afford abundance of salmon. | There 
is a particular fish which the inhabitants name muiku, 
and of the roes of which they make caviar. In some: 
of the rivers have been found pearls. Besides fish- 
ing and agriculture, the inhabitants employ them- 
selves in grazing, hunting, and ship-building ; they 
export cattle, butter, salmon, stroming, and other: 
fish ; skins and fat of the sea-dog, pitch, tar, and’ 
whale oil. ‘They traffic also in timber, joists, brick, 
chalk, and other commodities. Veins of silver are 
said to have been discovered in the parish of Kiemi. 
Other parts of this province contain granite, asbestos, 
mountain crystal, and’ alum. There is also to be 
found an iron ore, of a reddish brown colour, from 
which is prepared a sort of metallic sand. The inha- 
bitants use the language of Finland, excepting a few: 
Swedes upon the coast. The principal. towns are 
Cafana Ulea, Brahestadt, Gamla-carleby, Ni-carleby, 
Jacobstadt, Wasa, and Christinestadt. 

As much of the western province is still waste, 
and without inhabitants, its extent, as a whole, has. 
not yet been ascertained. The inhabited part, reach- 
ing to Upper Tornea, has been estimated at 58 
Swedish miles in length, and from 16 to 18 in 
breadth. It belongs to the see of Hernosand, has 
two provincial jurisdictions, and is: subdivided into 
four inferior governments. The: soil is fertile, and 
the country has several mines of copper and irons 
The inhabitants are remarkable for sobnety, courage, 
and. perseverance, and find their chief employment in 
hunting, fishing, grazing, and agriculture. They: 
have a singular practice of using, in their bread, 
mixture of chi and pounded pine bark. | This cus~ 
tom, though at first perhaps the result of necessity, 


“must, in time, have become agreeable: they are 


known to practise it even when their crops are most! 
abundant. Their chief articles of traffic are timbe dil 
and shingles, dried pike, salted and smoked salmon,’ 
feathers, bread, cummin, pitch, tar, and train oil. They. 
export also a great variety of skins; those of the 
black and blue fox, the ermine, bear, hyena, wolf, 
marten; goulas, and rein-deer, the skin and fat of the 
sea-dog, and hats made of ottershair. Part of these. 
by a contraband trade, are transported to Russia and 
Nobwe : they dispose of the rest in Sweden. Umea, 
Pitea, baie, and Tornea, are the chief towns, each 
of them | ing on the Bothnic Gulf, and seated at the 
mouth of a river of the same name. (v) 
BOTHNIA, Gutr or, takes its name from a 
division of Sweden, and is formed by the Baltic Sea, 
from which it is separated by the Isles of Aland. It 
is bounded on the north, east, and west, by the do- 
minions of Sweden, Its length, from north to south, 
is about 350 miles, and.its breadth, from east to west; - 
is from 50 to 145 miles. This. gulf is often so 
completely frozen, as to afford a short and conveni- 
ent passage from the. opposite provinces; at the Isles 
of Aland, however, it-1s passable, inthis way, scarce- 
ly once in ten years. Its water, incommon with the 
rest of the Baltic, possesses a peculiar degree of fresh- 
ness, and contains only one third the proportion of 
L 
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Bothwell galt that is found in other sea water; this phenome- 
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non has been imputed to the quantity of ice. Acer- 
bi has thrown out a conjecture, that the harbours of 
Tornea and Uleaborg will in time be rendered useless ; 
and this, from the gradual accumulation of sand, by 
which, he observes, they are continually losing in 
depth of water. (v7), 

BOTHWELL. See Lanarksuire. - 

BOTOL or Borret, Topacoxima or Tosaao- 
sma, a small island in the Chinese Sea, about four 
leagues in-circumference. It lies on the same_paral- 
lel with the south point of Formosa, and is situated 
between it and the Bashee Islands. - It may be seen 
at the distance of fifteen leagues, but is often obscu- 
red by fogs. Its south-east point is placed by Pe- 
rouse in N. lat. 21° 57’, and in E. long 119° 32’; 
by Marchand in N. lat. 22° 3’, and in E. long. 121° 
84’. Perouse supposes it to be inhabited by a people 
similar to those of the Bashee Islands. He was desi- 
rous of landing, which no navigator had done before 
him, but was prevented, by a dread of the south- 
west winds, from approaching the ‘only bay that 
seemed to promise an anchorage.’? He came within 
half a league of the island without being able to find 
a bottom, and concluded, that the anchorage, if any, 
must be very near the coast. He ‘* counted three 
large villages within the space of a league,’’ and thus 
describes the appearance of the island : It is very 
woody from the third part of height, taken from the 
sea shore to the summit, which seemed to be capped 
with trees of the largest size. The space of land, 
comprised between the forests and the sandy shore, 
retains a very steep declivity: it was cultivated in 
many places, and displayed the most beautiful green, 
though furrowed with ravines, formed by the torrents 
which descead from the mountains.” About half a 
league from Botol, there is a large rock or islet, with 
a few shrubs, and a small degree of verdure, but 
which, according to Perouse, ‘ is neither inhabited 
nor habitable.’ It is probable, that admiral Anson 


had at first made only thisislet; the other, as we have 


mentioned, being frequently covered with fogs, “It 
lies to the south by east of Botol, and is in N. lat. 
21° 57’, E. long. 121° 56’. See La Perouse’s Voy- 
ages. (v 
SSOUTLE, (derived from the dim. botellus, Lat.) 
a name given to certain small vessels, differing in size 
and form, and composed of different materials. We 
find them square, circular, and ¢ylindrical ; some 
with short, and others with long necks. We have 
bottles of wood, stone, glass, and leather ; all of them 
used either for ripening or preserving liquors. Ac- 
cording to the Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1704, the glass 
used in bottles has been sometimes found to affect 
the liquors put into them. Common bottles are made 
ofa coarse green coloured glass. When a finer sort 
is employed, and the exterior of the vessel has been 
wrapped about with straw or wicket, it gets the 
name of flask. By this covering, it is rendered less 
brittle, and is much used by travellers. Glass bottles 
were unknown to the ancients, at least the know- 
ledge of them has not been traced toa period earlier 
than the 15th century. 

The amphore vitrea, described by Petronius, 
were large wine jars, very different from. our glass 
bottles, both in shape and magnitude. Among the 
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intings of Herculaneum, were found several figures 
T hiailiee a pitcher, wide mouthed, with handles, 
but none that bore any resemblance to a flask or a bot- 
tle. "Those of their vessels, which in form approach 
the nearest to our bottles, are the Syracusan wine- 
flask, and some of the funeral urns. In place-of glass 
bottles, the ancients made use of cups, into whic 
they drew off as much liquor only as was necessary 
for immediate consumption. According to Sallust, 
B. T. 96, the Roman uéer was made of leather, ex coriis 
ecudum: so also were the Greek acxo:. We read 
in Homer of wine being brought “ acne sv cmpew?? in 
a bottle made of goat skin. ilia » lib. iii. v. 245: and 
in Herodotus we find this ex ion, §* acxus wrncavre 
ows, having filled skin bottles with wine. Lib.ii. v. 121. 
Most nations have employed vessels of this mate- 
rial for containing liquors, and in particular, the 
eastern nations, the Arabians, Indians, Persians, and . 
Syrians, who still retain the use of them, Maun- 
drell, speaking of the Greek convent at Bellmount, in 
Syria, informs us, “ that the same person, whom he 
saw officiating at the altar in his embroidered sacerdo- 
tal robe, brought them the next day on his own back, 
a kid, and a goat-skin of wine, as a present from the 
convent.” The country people of Persia never goa 
journey. without carrying, by their side, a small Jea- 
thern bettle, in which to keep their water. The 


Spaniards still use them under the name of Borrachas. @ 


They are convenient, likewise, as the best means of 
preserving other substances, such as butter, cheese, 
and honey. ‘These vessels being smeared over with 
grease, have been always found to keep their contents 
more fresh, and to secure them better from the in- 
trusion of dust and insects, than. any other mode of 
conveyance. The manner of preparing them is thus 
described by Chardin : «* When the animal is killed, 
they cut off its feet and its head, and draw it in this 
manner out of the skin, without opening its belly. 
They afterwards sew up the places where the legs 
were cut off, and the tail, and when it is filled 
tie it about the neck.”’ It is certain, that bottles of 
skin were universally employed as wine vessels, among 
the ancient Jews. To persons not aware of this cir- 
cumstance, our Saviour’s allusion to the common 
practice of putting new wine into new bottles, would 
appear altogether unintelligible, Skin bottles would 
be stretched, and in some degree weakened, by the 
action of the fermenting liquor. By exposure to the 
air, also, they become parched and brittle, and in this 
state would be more in danger of bursting, than such 
as were still soft and elastic. The word man, abuth, 
which occurs in Job xxxii. 19, is there evidently eme 
ployed to express bottles of skin; and seems to be 
applied to these vessels, from their possessing, so re+ 
markably, the property of swelling or distension. 
We cannot admit the supposition of Chardin—that 
the bottle. was of skin, which Abraham gave to 
Hagar. Though this notion is, in some , sup 
ported by the corresponding terms of the Septuagint 
and Vulgate, yet the original word mam, chemeth, 
has every where a quite different signification, and 
roperly denotes ‘ an earthen vessel hardened by 
heat.” This interpretation agrees better with the — 
idea expressed by the root, which in Niph. signifies’ 
to be heated. re) 
We may here notice the Abyssinian Girda, though 


ry. it does not properly rank under the term Jottle. It is 
made of an ox’s skin, squared and stitched together 
“so closely as to be water tight, and will contain about 
e gallons. See Beckmann’s History of Inventions. 


OTTOMRY, (Lat. foenus nauticum, usura ma- 
-rilima, contractus pecunia trajectitia,) in commercial 
and maritime law, is a species of marine contract, in 
‘the nature of a mortgage of a ship, whereby the own- 
er of a vessel, when he wants money to purchase pro- 
‘visions or other necessaries for an intended voyage, 
~ borrows the sum required, and pledges the keel or 
bottom of the ship (partem pro toto, as security for 
the repayment. Debts of this kind are constituted 
‘by bond or bill of bottomry, signed by the borrower, 
acknowledging the receipt of the sum, and chargin 
the vessel with the payment thereof, upon her safe 
‘return home after finishing the voyage; but at the 
‘same time declaring, that if she should happen to be 
‘Lost during the course of the adventure, the obliga- 
tion for repayment of the money shall cease and de- 
termine, and that the whole loss shall, in that case, 
fall upon the lender. In the contract of bottomry, 
then, it is understood, that if the ship be lost, <he 
‘lender loses the whole of the money which he advyan- 
‘ced ; but if it returns in safety, then he shall receive 
back his principal, and also the premium or interest 
‘agreed upon, however. much it may exceed the legal 
rate of interest. And -such a contract is allowed to 
i be valid, among all trading nations, for the benefit of 
‘commerce, and on account of the extraordinary ha- 
zard run by the lender. 

In bottomry, the loan is made on the security of 
the ship, which, with its tackle, is liable, as well as 
the person of the borrower, for the money lent, upon 
fits return home: But when the loan is made, not 
; ‘upon the ship, but upon the cargo, which, from its 
nature, must frequently be sold or exchanged during 
the course of the voyage ; then the borrower only ‘is 
personally bound to answer the contract ; and he is 
_ therefore said, in this case, to take up money at re- 

spondentia. Bottomry, then, is a loan on the ship ; 
respondentia on the cargo. In the former, the ship 
and tackle are liable, as well as the person of the bor- 
tower ; inthe latter, forthe most part, recourse must 
be had to the person only of the borrower. In the 
latter case, however, the personal responsibility of 
the borrower is not always the sole security of the 
lender: For, if the money be lent for the outward and 
homeward voyage, the goods of the borrower on 
board, and the returns for them, either in money, or 
in other merchandise, purchased with the proceeds of 
them, afe liable to the lender. It will be observed, 
toe, that in a loan upon bottomry, the lender runs no 

“risk, though the goods should be lost ; and upon re- 
lentia, the lender must be paid his principal 
_ and interest though the ship perish, provided the 
' . goods are safe. Such are the distinguishing differ- 
| ences between the contracts of bottomry and respon- 
dentia. Tn all other respects they are upon the sume 
footing ; and the rules and decisions applicable to the 
one are also applicable to the other. 
~ The contracts of bottomry and respondentia are of 
much Stim antiquity that that of msurance. They 
probably arose originally from the custom of permit- 
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ting the master of a ship, in a foreign country, to 
hypothecate the ship, in order to raise money to re- 
fit. Such contracts nites to ‘have been known 
among the Romans ; and evident traces of them may 
be found in those fragments of the famous sea laws of 
the Rhodians, which have been preserved and trans- 
mitted to our times. The Rhodian laws, in general, 
were adopted by the Romans; and accordingly we 
meet with chapters in their law books, de nautico 
Soenere, de nauticis usuris, which clearly show, that 
the contract of bottomry was well known to. the ju- 
rists of that distinguished nation.. The sum lent upon 
this contract was called by them pecunia trajectitia, 
probably because the borrower was accustomed to 
take the money on board with him in specie, for the 
purpose of employing it in trade, in the course of the 
voyage ; which money was to be repaid, after a fortu- 
nate voyage, with a stipulated interest, called periculi 

elium, usura maritima, or usura nautica; but the 
oan was made on the condition, that the lender should 
lose both principal and interest, if the ship was lost, 
by the perils of the sea, in the course of the voyage. 
From de laws of Oleron, of the Hanse towns, and 
of Wisley, it appears, that the nature of the contract 
of bottomry, as well as its name, was perfectly well 
known to the makers of those ordinances. 

The contract of bottomry is essentially different in 
its nature from almost all others. It differs from a 
simple contract of loan, because, in a loan, the money 
lent is at the risk of the borrower, and must be paid 
at all events; whereas, in bottomry, it is at the risk 
of the lender during the voyage. Upon a loan, the 
legal interest only can be reserved ; in bottomry, on 
the other hand, any interest may be legally reserved, 
which is stipulated between the parties. : 
tracts of bottomry and insurance, however, resemble 
each other in several particulars; for the lender on 
bottomry, or at respondentia, runs almost the same 
risks, with respect to the property on which the loan 
is made, that the insurer does, with respect to the ef- 
fects insured. ‘The lender and the insurer are alike 


liable to the perils*of the sea; the former receives 


the marine interest, and the latter the premium, as the 
price of the risk, which varies, of course, according 
to the length and danger of the voyage.. Neither the 
marine interest nor the premium of insurance is due, 
if no risk be run, even should this be prevented by 
the voluntary act of the borrower. There are, how- 
ever, several material distinctions between these two 
contracts. Thus, in bottomry, the lender supplies 
the borrower with money to purchase those effects 
upon which'’he ‘is to run the risk ; whereas an insu- 
rer furnishes no part of the property insured, Vari- 
ous other distinctions might be pointed out between 
these two contracts; but it is presumed they will 
readily occur to the reader, from a consideration of 
the nature of the several obligations. 

In the contract of bottomry, or respondentia, there 
are principally four things to be considered: The 
situation of the parties contracting ; the articles to 
be hypothecated, or pledged in security ; the nature 
of the risk which is to be run; and the rate of the 
premium, or marine interest. 

With regard to the parties in this contract, it may 
be observed, that all persons, who are capable of en- 
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and any person, who has a vested assignable property 
in a ship or cargo, may borrow money on bottomry or 
xespondentia, to the extent of his interest. We have 
already observed, that this contract appears to have 
derived its origin from the practice of permitting the 
master of a ship, when ina foreign country, to hypo- 
thecate the ship in cases of necessity, in order to 
raise money to refit. Such a permission, indeed, is 
absolutely necessary for the safety of the ship, and to 
ensure the success of the voyage ; and it seems to be 
implicitly given him in the very act of constituting 
him master, not indeed by the common law, but by 
the marine law, which, in this respect, is reasonable : 
For if a ship happen to be at sea, and spring a leak, 
or the voyage be agi! to be defeated for want of ne- 
cessaries, it is better that the master should have it in 
his power to pledge the ship and cargo, or either of 
them, than that the ship should be entirely lost, or 
the object of the voyage otherwise defeated. With 
respect to the purposes of this contract, however, the 
master possesses no such power, until he actually be- 
comes master, or as far as this business is concerned, 
until after he sets sail. And, therefore, although he 
has this power while abroad, because it is tats 
necessary for the purpose of commerce and range- 
tion, yet the very same authority which gave that 
power in such cases, has denied it when he happens 
to be in the same place where the owners reside. 
Hence, if he borrows money on bottomry in the 
place where his owners reside, without their express 
authority, the act can only be binding on himself, and 
affect his own interest on board. Nor is the master 
allowed in a foreign country, and in absence of the 
owners, to raise money on this contract for any debt 
of his own, but merely for the use of the ship, and 
that only in cases of necessity ; which necessity must 
appear in the written contract, otherwise the lender 
will have neither a lien on the ship, nor an action 
against the owners, the master alone being liable. 
This seems clear from the laws of Oleron at of the 
Hanse towns, and also from the cases which have been 
determined at the common law upon the subject. 
The lender, however, is not bound to look to the ap- 
plication of the money which he may have lent upon 
a bottomry contract, but shall have his lien on 
the ship, and his action against the owners, without 
being obliged to prove that the money was properly 
applied, unless indeed he be himself an accomplice in 
any fraudulent misapplication of it, on which ground 
the owners may impeach the contract. 

There is no express restriction, by the law of Eng- 
land, as to the persons to whom money may be lent 
on bottomry, or at respondentia. A statute, indeed, 
(21 G. II. c. iv.) was once introduced into our code 
of laws, with the view of preventing insurances from 
being made on the ships or goods of Frenchmen, du- 
ring the then existing war with France; which also 
prohibited his majesty’s subjects from lending money 
on bottomry, or at respondentia, on any ships or goods 
belouging to the subjects of France. But that act 
was not of long continuance, on account of the peace 
which almost immediately followed it; and the re- 
straints thereby imposed upon this species of contract 
were never afterwards revived by any positive law. 
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Eottomry. tering into a contract, may lend money on bottomry ; 


at respondentia, consists of the perils of the sea in 


As insurances, however, upon the property of anene- Bo 


my, in time of war, are held to be illegal at common “= 


law ; soalso is the lending of money on bottomry, or 
at respondentia, in similar cases. , 
The articles hypothecated on a bottomry contract, 

may be the body, tackle, furniture, provisions, or car- 
go of the ship, or any part thereof ; or both the Bing 
and cargo may be pledaey On respondentia, indeec 

money may be borrowed without hypothecating any 
thing ; and the borrower may take specie on bara r¢ 
with him, for the purpose of employing it in trade 
during the course of the voyage. But it is essential 
to the nature of these contracts, that either the money 
lent, or something equivalent to it, should be exposed 
to the perils of the sea, otherwise there is no risk, on 
the part of the lender, to entitle him to an higher than 
the legal rate of interest ; and if the money be lent, 
not upon the ship or goods, but upon the mere hazard 
of the voyage, the contract becomes of the nature of a 
wager, ‘The same principles, however, which militate 
against gaming insurances, apply equally to wagers in 
the formofbottomry loans ; and accordin ve: rac- 
tices have been, in some degree, ase ay ifferent 
acts of the legislature: 16 C. II. c.6; 22C. Il. c. 
11. § 12.3 7 Geo. I.c. 21. § 2.3 19 Geo. I, c.$7. 
§ 5. Freight may be hypothecated upon a bottomry 
contract; and seamen may borrow money on any 
goods which they have on tata but not upon their 


wages. 
Phe hazard to be run by a lender on bottomry, or 


eneral; comprehending all those accidents and mis- 
to which ships at sea are liable, and which 
cannot be prevented t human foresight or us 
tion. These are, for the most part, spaced is the 
condition of the bond, and are nearly the same with 
those to which the underwriter is Tiable upon a poli- 
cy of insurance ;—tempests, pirates, fire, capture, and 
every other misfortune, excepting only such as arise © 
either from the defects of the thing itself, on which 
the loan is made, or from the misconduct of the bor- 
rower. Nothing, however, but a total loss will dis- 
charge the borrower. The ey continues, 
notwithstanding any damage which the goods may 
sustain from the perils of the sea; nor is there any 
deduction on account of such damage. According 
to the opinions of Lords Mansfield and Kenyon, 
(Vid. Joyce v. Wiltiamson, B. R. Mich. term, 23 
Geo. II1., and Walpole v. Ewer, Sitt. after Trin. 
1789,) there is, by the law of England, neither aver- 
age uor salvage upon a bottomry bond. This doc- 
trine is also supported by Mr Park, on the pen 


of the statute 19 Geo, II. c. 37. § 5., which 
lows the benefit of salvage to lenders upon ships or 
goods going to the East Indies; clearly shewing, as- 
that author observes, that there was no such thing at 
the common law, otherwise there was no occasion 
to make such a provision. The soundness of this 
doctrine, however, has been called in question by Mr 
Serjeant Marshall, who is of opinion, that the statute 
above mentioned introduced no uew principle into the 
law either of insurance or of bottomry contracts, but 
merely restored them to their original and proper use, 
from which a spirit of gaming had perverted them, 
And the same author observes, that. he has. not been 
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able to discover any decided case, or authority in the 
law, to warrant the doctrine laid down by the learn- 
ed judges, that the lender of money on bottomry was 
fiot entitled to the benefit of salvage at common law. 

We have already said, that the lender is not liable 

for any loss arising from the defects of the thing, 
upon which the loan is made, or from the misconduct 
of the borrower. Thus, if the ship be not sea worthy, 
and perish by age, rottenness, or any such cause, or 
the goods perish of themselves, or if the voyage be 
red by order of the owners, or any loss happen 
by the barratry of the master, or by the misconduct 
‘ot the merchant ; in such cases the borrower is not 
ber ie fy unless there be an Fin $a stipulation, 
_ which shall render the lender liable for every loss not 
occasioned by the act of the borrower. The lender 
is only answerable for losses that occur within the 
time and place specified in the contract ; and if the 
_. ship deviate from the course of her voyage, without 
necessity, he will not be liable for any loss that may 
subsequently happen. If the period of the com- 
mencement and end of the risk be not specified in the 
bond, the risk, as to the ship, shall commence from 
the time of her setting sail, and continue till she an- 
-chors in safety at the port of her destination ; and as 
to the goods, from the time of their being shipped, 
until they are safely landed. _ 

The rate of marine interest allowed to be reserved 
on bottomry contracts, was, by the old Roman law, 
left indefinite, until the time of Justinian, who, in 
‘these and certain other special cases, permitted the 

rv interest, called usura centesima, or one per 
_cent. monthly, to be taken. (Voet ad Pandect. Lib. 

22. Tit. 1. & 2.) In ern times, the rate of 
"marine interest has. not been regulated according to 

any precise standard; but is always allowed by 

course both of law and equity, however exorbitant 
it may seem, provided the money lent be dona fide 
put in risk. Phe interest commences and terminates 
with the risk ; and, upon the cessation of the risk, if 
the borrower delays the payment, common interest be- 
ins, ipso jure, to run on the principal, exclusive of 
marine interest. Sce H. Bodini, Diss. de Code- 
meria. Hialae, 1697. Cocceii, Diss. de Codemeria, 

1683. Magen’s Essay on Insurances. Park’s Sys 

tem of the ff hee Insarances. Marshali’s 

Treatise on the Law of Insurance. (x) 

- BOTTOMRY, Bill or Bond of, is the deed or wri- 
_. ting between the parties in a contract of bottomry. 

(See the preceding article.) For the form of sucha 
_ deed, see Jacob’s Law Dict. and Marshall on Insu- 

vance, vol. ii. Append. p. 718. (x) _ 

BOTTS. See Ozstius, Entomoxtocy Index ; 
and the Transactions of the Linnean Society, vol. iii. 
p- 289. (n) 

BOTZEN. See Bouzano. 

BOVA, a town of Naples, in the province of Ca- 
labria Ultra. It is situated near the sea, on the brow 
of a hill, at the foot of the Appennines, and is dis- 
tant about 30 miles from Reggio. For the only re- 
cent account of this town, we are indebted to Mr 
Swinburne. ‘ Being out of the way of trade and 
agriculture,” says this intelligent traveller, « it can 
boast of neither wealth nor agriculture. Most of the 
inhabitants are of Greek origin and rite, - = - having 
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emigrated from Albania ‘a few centuries ago. - - ~ 
The Albanese continued to come over, so late as the 
reign of Charles V. and their numbers increased very 
sensibly. At present they amount to one hundre 
thousand at least, dispersed in a hundred villages, 
or towns; but many of these settlements are wretch- 
edly poor, and much decayed: those in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bova remarkably so. The villagers carry 
corn, cheese, and butter to Reggio; but hae being 
a poor mart, has but small demands, and a little 
circulation of money. Their common language is 
Albanese. The men can speak Calabrese ; but the 
women, who neither buy nor sell, understand no 
tongue but their own, which they pronounce with 
great sweetness of accent. - - - be Greek rite is 
now observed in the province of Cosenza alone, the 
ministers and bishops having, by degrees, persuaded 
or compelled the other Albanese to conform to the 
Roman liturgy and discipline. - -- These Albanese 
are a quiet industrious people, and their women 
remarkable for regularity oF conduct. In their 
dress they preserve the costume of Illyricum, from 
whence their forefathers came. The most beautiful 
women are generally given in marriage to clergymen, 
and are exceedingly proud of their husbands, for 
among them priesthood is the highest nobility. 
When an ecclesiastic dies, his widow never enters into 
asecond engagement, because none but a virgin can 
aspire to the hand of ‘a priest, and any other is be- 
neath her acceptance.””? See Swinburne’s Travels in 
the two Sicilies, p. 348—354. (x) 

BOUCHAIN, a small town of France, in the de- 
partment of the North. It is situated on the Scheldt, 
about three leagues south west of Valenciennes, and 
carries on a considerable trade in corn and cattle, 
The fortifications of this town are remarkably strong. 
By means of the sluices, which are admirably con- 
structed, and well placed, the greater part of the ad- 
joining country can be imundated at pleasure; so that 
it would be very difficult to take this fortress, when 
well supplied by provisions. The town itself is very 
mean, and the buildings falling to ruin. ‘ The inha- 
bitants,” says M. Bygge, “seem to share the same 
fate, for you meet with poverty in every part of it.”” 
Population, 1128. .See Bygge’s Travels in the 
French Republic in 1'798, p. 65. (7) 

BOUGAINVILLE’S Istanp. See Bouna. 

BOUGIE. See Suicery. 

BOUGUER, Perenr, a celebrated mathematician 
and natural philosopher, was born at Croisic, in the 
department of the Lowe Loire, on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1698. At a very early age he was initiated 
into the study of the mathematical sciences, by his 
father, who was Royal Professor of Hydrography, 
and who had published, in 1698, an excellent and coms 
plete treatise on navigation. Under such favourable 
circumstances, it was not surprising that Bouguer 
should have made rapid advances in his favourite 
study. We are told by the author of his Eloge, that 
when he was only 11 years old, he gave instructions to 
his regent, in the Jesuits college at Vannes, and that, 
at the age of 13, he detected an error committed by a 
professor in mathematics ; but we require some infor- 
mation respecting the regent and the professor, before 
we can estimate the merit of these juvenile efforts. 
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Bouguer- Upon the death of his father in 1713, young Bou- 
“——v-—"_ guer was appointed Professor of Hydrography, and, 


at the early age of 15, he is said to have discharged 
the duties of his office with singular reputation. 
This situation was by no means given to Bouguer, 
out of respect to the memory of his father. Pro- 
fessor Aubert, who was charged by the minister 
with the examination of the young candidate, almost 
refused to listen to his pretensions, till Bouguer re- 
minded him that knowledge was not confined to any 
particular age, and solicited a rigorous examination, 
during which he exhibited an extent of capacity and 
information which astonished his examinator. 
In the small town of Croisic, the talents of Bou- 
guer were almost buried in oblivion. He aspired to 
a seat in the Academy of Sciences, without indul- 
ging the hope of ever reaching the object of his ambi- 
tion.. A trifling accident, however, contributed to 
extend his fame, and to introduce him ona theatre 
more suited to the pre-eminence of his talents. .Ha- 
ving accidentally met with the celebrated Reyneau at 
Angers, the academician soon perceived the strength 
as well as the direction of his genius, and he conver- 
sed with him on the different subjects of his studies, 
but particularly on the masting of ships, a subject 
whitch had occupied much of Bouguer’s attention, 
Reyneau took frequent opportunities of mentioning 
in Paris the researches of Bouguer on the masting of 
ships, and obtained a reading of the memoir for M. 
Mairan, who had taken an interest in the young ma- 
thematician. Mairan had influence enough to. get 
this made the subject of the Academy’s prize for 
1727, which Bouguer, though only in the 29th year 
of his age, carried off against every competitor. In 
1729, he received a similar reward for the best 
method of determining the height of the stars at 
sea. In his paper on this subject, which was pub- 
lished separately at Paris, in 1729, under the title of 
Dela maniere @’ observer exactement sur mer la hauteur 
des Astres, he claims the merit of having been the 
first who determined the path described by a ray of 
the sun, in. its transmission through the earth’s at- 
mosphere 5 but the solution of this problem had been 
given long before by our countryman Dr Taylor. 
This work was attacked, in 1732, by Meynier, a na- 
val engineer, who proposed the use of a semicircle, 
instead of a quadrant, as employed by our author. * 
In the year 1729, Bouguer published his essay on 
the gradation of light, entitled, Essat d’optique sur 
la gradation de la Rade which was republished by 
the Abbé de la Caille in 1760. This work is replete 
with new views, and ingenious experiments, and has 
been much esteemed by all experimental philosophers. 
In the year 1730, Bouguer was removed to Havre, 
and from his proximity to Paris, he formed an_inti- 
mate friendship with several of the members of the 
Academy of Sciences, who recognized his distin- 
guished abilities, and obtained for him the office of 
Associate Geometer, which was vacant by the pro- 
motion of Maupertuis, in 1731. In the same year 
he published his prize essay on the best method 
of observing the variation of, the compass; and in 
1734 appeared his Entretiens sur la cause de inclina- 
tion des orbites des planetes, which was the subject of 


* See the Recueil des Prix, vol. i. for Bouguer’s paper, and vol. ii. for that of Meynier. 
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. he asserted his own claims in his Jowrnal Historique 


the prize proposed by the Academy for 1782 and Bou 
1734. The abilities which were displayed in these 

different works, procured for their author the office. 
of Pensioner. Astronomer in 1735, vacant by the. 
death of M. Lietaud, and pointed him out as one of 
the most proper persons for carrying into execution 
the plan which the Academy had meditated, of mea- 
suring a degree of the meridian in South America. 
He accordingly embarked at Rochelle, along with Go- 
din, Condamine, and Jussieu, onthe 16thof May 1735, 
and returned to his native country in June 1744, af- 
ter an absence of nine years, during which he not 
only performed the part which was assigned him by 
the Academy, but took advantage of his situation 
among the lofty mountains of the Andes, to make a 
number of experiments and obseryations of a very in- 
teresting nature. The first account of the operations 
of the three French mathematicians was published at 
‘London in 1739, under the title of A relation of the. 
Observations made at Quiio on the obliquity of the. 
Ecliptic, by M. Bouguer, These observations had 
been transmitted to our countryman Dr. Halley, 
who caused them to be printed. In the Memoirs 
of the Academy for 1744 and 1745, Bouguer him-. 
self gave an account of his labours in America; but 
it was not till 1749 that he published his great work. 
entitled, La Fegure de la Terre determince par les ob-, 
servations de M. M. Bouguer et de la Condamine, par 
M. Bouguer ; which contains his theoretical investi-, 
gations respecting the earth’s figure; anda full ac- 
count of all the operations that attended the measure- 
ment of a degree of the meridian in Peru. Condamine, 
the associate of his labours, was displeased with the 
pretensions of Bouguer, who seemed to withhold from 
his fellow-travellers their just share of reputation, and 


du Voyage a la Equateur, &c, Bouguer endeavoured. 
to justify his narrative, in a work published in 1752,. 
entitled, Justification des Memoires de l’ Academie de. 
1744, et du livre de la figure de la terre, sur lusteurs. 
Jatts qui concernent les operation des Were 
Condamine replied to this pamphlet, in the same year, 
in his Supplement au Journal Historique du Voyage 
aU Equateur, et au livre de la mesure des trois. pre- 
miers degres du meridien, pour servir de reponse aux 
objections de M. Bouguer; and he published the se- 
cond part of it in 1754, in his Letire dans laquelle on 
discute divers points d’ astronomie pratique, et remarques 
sur le supplement au Journal du Voyage de M. de la 
Condamine ; and he was again answered by Conda- 
mine in a Reponse a la Lettre de M. Bouguer sur 
divers point de ? Astronomie pratique et sur le supple- 
ment de M. Condamine. oa $ i 
In this controversy Condamine'seems to have enjoy- 
ed the greatest share of public suffrage. Bouguer 
was well known as having a suspicious and jealous 
temper, and to be more disposed to enyy than to exalt 
the good name of his contemporaries, ‘The mortifica- 
tion which he felt at the applause given to Condamine, 
the natural irritability of his temper, and the death of 
his only brother, to whom he was ardently attached, 
seem to have had some share.in injuring his bodily 
health, which an incessant application to study had 
been gradually undermining. He was seized with 
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obstruction of the liver, which, though it, resisted, 
. eertrik tee i red hie to continue 


a 


tinguished by 


. following peculer 
says La Lande, ‘ assure que illustre academicien 
mourut dans les sentimens d’une pieté exemplaire. 
Le devotion de Newton est une preuve ce que. 
peuvent Phabitude et la Crainte sur les plus grands 
esprits.”” In this passage La Lande seems:to admit 
the fact of Bouguer’s conversion, and to ascribe it, 
as he does the piety of Newton, to the influence of 
custom and fear, We cannot stoop even to express 
our detestation of the contemptible sneers which this 
atheistical astronomer has so profusely heaped upon 
every thing like piety and religion. Had he reasoned 
against,our faith, it might have been a duty to re- 
fute him. But we have only to say, that He any of 
our readers should for one moment. think lightly of 
religion, because such a character as La Lande has 
dared to attack it, we can assure them,’ upon the 
evidence of an eye-witness, that this very. man 
thought differently in the decline, of life, and was 
even seen strewing his house with flowers, in honour 
of some Romish saint. Ay reauiaal 
_ Beside the works of Bouguer, which we have had 
occasion to notice, he published Nouveau Traité de 
Navigation, contenant la Theorie du Pilotage. Paris, 
1753, 4to. An Abridgment of this work by De 
La Caille appeared in 1769, and it was reprinted in 
1769 and 1781, and in 1792 with the notes of .La 
Lande. Traité du Navire, Paris, 1756. Operations 
Seites par Vordre de ? Academie Royale des Sciences, 
pour la verification du degre compris entre Paris et 
Amiens, par M. M. Bouguer, Camus, Cassini, De 
Thury, et Pingré. This memoir,.composed by 
Bouguer, was also published in the Memoirs of the 
Academy for 1754, The papers on various subjects 
of physics and navigation which Bouguer communi- 
cated to the Academy, will be found in, their Me- 
moirs for 1726, 1731, 1732, 1733, 1734, 1735, 
1736, 1739, 1744, 1745, 1746, 1747, 1748, 1749, 
1750, 1751, 1752, 1753, 175%, 1755, 1757. (8) 
BOUJEIAH. See Buara, 
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. BOVINO, a city of Naples, in the provitice of Ca- 
pitanata, and the see of a bishop. | Its situation is 
very lofty, on the south’ side of the romantic river 
Cervaro. The valley of Bovino, which derives its 
name from, this. city, commences between Savignano 
and Greci, two,small towns, which are loftily situa- 
ted on each side of the defile. On one side of this 
valley are ranges of corn fields, adorned with clumps 
of trees, and occasionally interrupted with precipi- 
tous and rugged masses of calcareous rock; on the 
other side, pasture grounds and fields of corn and 
hemp appear, at.first, among the trees, till the 
whole surface is coyered with the extensive forest of 
Bovino, The Cervaro runs through this picturesque 
valley, which terminates at the bridge of Boyino, 18 
miles, from Ariano,, The road through this forest was 
made in 1743 by the king, who often indulged, in 
this delightful vale, his passion for the chase. ** The 
present. king,’’ says M. Ulysses,, who. travelled 
through Naples in,1789, ‘+ has never visited this fo- 
rest, but. has permitted all his subjects to hunt there, 
and granted ageneral liberty to clear away the wood, 
and put as much of. the ground ‘into tillage as the 
husbandman shall think proper.’ Since this permis- 
sion, the forest has, afforded’ pasture-to all, kinds of 
cattle?’ ‘* The inn at the bridge of Bovino,” says 
Mr Swinburne, is placed in a cheerful situation; but 
from the lowness a 
of the woods and water, in the summer season itis 
subject, to malignant fevers.’”’? E. Long. 15° 20’, N. 
Lat. 41° 15’, See, Ulysses’ Travels through Naples, 
translated. by Mr Autres, p- 16, 229.; and Swin- 
burne’s Travels, v.i. p. 185, 136. . ( J) 

. BOUK, Boxe, or Boox Mustins, known also by 
the name of Wire,Muslin, from the transparency of 
the fabric, is the lightest and most flimsy species of 
all the varieties, of Indian manufacture... The British 
imitation originated in Scotland about the year1785, 
since which time jit.has been prosecuted to great ex- 
tent. In England it has been attempted, without 
much. success, for the excessive lightness of the fa- 
bric, and consequently the great care which is requi- 
red to preserve the warp from breaking, requires 
great sates both of pressure in-opening the warp, 
and nicety of hand in, striking it equally home in the 
cloth, Thelightness of the fabric being so great, it be- 
comes impossible, even for the nicest.and most expe- 
rienced weaver, (to regulate the motion, or oscillation 
of his lay, so as to bear sufficiently light, were the 
reed firmly fixed.between the shells, asin stouter fa- 
brics. ‘To remedy this, it . becomes, necessary that 
the reed should be fitted so as to yield easily toa 
very slight pressure, and return to its position as soon 
as that pressure ceases\to act upon it. For this pur- 
pose,-in weaving all. the light fabrics of muslins, the 
reed is placed so as to yield, easily. In the jacconett 
fabrics, an instrument, known by the name of a pair 
of flyers, is used. This is exactly an inverted lay of 
.a very light construction. It consists of two perpen- 
Uicular arms or. swords,.like the: commion lay, but 
constructed very light and thin, so. as,to, bend easily 
like a springs _ The horizontal part forms the upper 
shell for the reed ; and thus the groove for receiving 
it is inverted; being placed above instead of being be- 
low. The upper extremities of the arms are tacked 


its position, and. the proximity _ 
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to the back of the swords of the lay by two nails ; 
and these arme being very thin, easily yield, whenever 
the reed comes in contact with the body of the cloth. 
The quantum of spring is very easily ct Pee by 
tying two small pieces of twine round the swords, 
both of the flyers and lay. When these cords are 
placed high, a considerable part of ‘the spring bei 
below, will yield very easily ; and as they are shifte' 
downwards, nearer to the reed, the springing part 
becoming shorter, the reed always opposes a greater 
resistance before it yields. The cords thus answer 
every purpose of a moveable fulcrum, and, by shift- 
ing them, the power of the spring’ may be increased 
or diminished in an instant. ” 

For the very light fabrics, such as those which 
form the subject of this article, a double set of these 
flyers has been invented. This contrivance is similar 
to the former : it consists in having a second pair of 
flyers, with the groove inverted, to receive the under 
as well as the upper part of the reed, so that it yields 
below as well as above. Flyers of this construction 
are not, however, in much estimation ; and it may be 
observed, that, in all mechanical professions, the ope- 
rative tradesmen, although seldom able to account 
for their opinions, are almost universally directed, by 
simple experience, to the choice of the best. In the 
first place, the double flyers,'as they are called, al- 
though they yield both above and below, yield 
equally, or nearly so; consequently the divisions of 
the reed always remain perpedicttne to the horizon, 
and the action of the reed upon the cloth is uniform- 
ly at right angles to the warp, or nearly so. Thus, 


‘the impetus being direct, the force is applied in that 


way in which it will produce the most powerful ef- 
fect; but the very object of this contrivance is not 
theacquisition, but the diminution of effective power ; 


consequently the more obliquely the force is applied, 


the better for the purpose. In the second place, the 
double flyers are not only expensive in their con- 


_ struction, but, fromtheir complexity, very liable to be 


put frequently out of order ; for unless the whole 
four cords, which regulate the spring, are kept, not 
only at an exact uniformity of tension, but also at an 
exactly equal distance from the point of percussion, 
where the reed acts upon the cloth, their resistance 
will be unequal, and the whole fabric liable to be 
clouded. Experience proves, that an operative wea- 
ver, totally unacquainted with the laws of motion 
and theoretical principles of mechanics, will very sel- 
dom be able to preserve that uniformity necessary for 
the regulation of this machine, and even if he were, 
the very change of tension, produced by vicissitudes 
of weather, would be a source of very vexatious trou- 
ble and delay. The double flyers ‘have, for these 
reasons, been almost universally abandoned, and a 
very cheap, simple, and efficacious substitute adopt- 
ed. This consists merely of a stout woollen cord, 
tightly stretched between the swords of the lay, and 
to which the upper rib of the reed is tied, at inter- 
vals, with pieces of packthread, or fine twine. Wool- 
len is preferred to any other substance, because it is 
less liable to constriction, or relaxation, from changes 
of weather, than any other fibrous substance with 
which we are acquainted. The upper shell, or cover 
of the reed, is generally removed on-account of its 
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weight, ‘and a slight spar of wood nailed between the 
swords in its place, with which the weaver gives the 
necessary vibration to the lay. From the lightness of 
the fabric, great care is necessary in picking and dres- 
sing the yarn, and great uniformity in working the 
treddles and lay ; and, upon the whole, the weavin 

of bouk muslins requires patient and unremitting at- 
tention, in a much superior degree to active exer- 
tion. : hod 

There is, perhaps, no species of texture, in the 
whole extensive range of the cloth manufacture, on’ 
which so great a diversity of opinion does, and pro- 
bably ever will, exist, as in the fabric of these light 
muslins.——It is mere matter of fancy, perhaps fre- 
quently of whim. Scarcely any two manufacturers, 
perhaps, agree enurely in their opinions respecting it, 
and the fancies of purchasers are just as various. 
Thirty, forty, or even fifty numbers of difference, in 
the fine cotton yarn, whiich is used for the bouk ma- 
nufacture, are applied by different manufacturers to’ 
the same reed, and each of them will perhaps con- 
tend, that his own is the best of all possible me- 
thods.. In short, a aber man can only endea- 
vour to succeed by keeping his‘ stock as light as 
possible, and carefully collecting the opinions of 
his customers, in the same way that the sense of po- 
pular assemblies is ascertained, namely, in endeavour- 
ing to please the majority. A medium between the 
opposite extremes may be found, by taking No. 120, 
or 129, for a 1200 reed, and calculating others by the 

eneral rule. In general, however, it may be remark. 
ed, that if the goods are intended to be faished lain, 
they are generally preferred of a very light fabric ; 
but if they are to be ornamented with tambour, or 
needle work of any description, a little more strength, 
to enable them to undergo the operation, is not a mat- 
ter of choice but necessity. niin 

After being bleached, bouk muslins are alway: 
stiffened with starch, to give them that clear appear- 
ance, from which they derive the name of wire mus- 
lins. This also is considered by bleachers as a deli- 
cate operation ; for its excellence consists in giving to 
the threads a sufficient quantity to stiffen chon, We 
out allowing the mucilage to spread through the 
general fabric, and give it a cloudy appearance; the 
only way of effecting this is, by taking very particue 
lar care that the starch be diluted to a proper consis« 
tency, and that no more be applied than will be ab- 
sorbed by the fibres of the cotton; for it is obvious 
that after they are saturated, the residuum must 
spread in clouds over the surface. No rule can be 
given to regulate this, excepting that judgment ac- 
quired by experience; at least, we are unacquainted 
with any experiments having ever been made, to as- 
certain any fixed or precise rules for its regulation. | 
It does not, however, appear impracticable, or even 
very difficult, by a few judicious experiments, to fix 
at least some more precise standard than has hitherto 
been done: 

From the circumstance of transparency being the 
chief recommendation of bouk muslins, every opera- 
tion which would tend to flatten the threads in finish- 
ing them, so far from adding to their appearance, 
would be excessively injurious, ‘They are, therefore, 
never put through any operation of calendering, but 
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© merely folded with regularity, and thin pressed, with 
_ asmooth board between every piece. , 

BO Bouca, or Loxp Anson’s Istanp, an 
island of the Pacific Ocean, which is separated from 
Feoguoril island by a narrow channel, Both these 
slands appear to be well peopled, the immense 
Tet of cocoa nut trees which cover their shores. 


ie natives are particularly dexterous in the use of 
ne bow, and in the management of their canoes, 
which are ingeniously formed from several planks. 
A short account of the appearance and manner of the 
‘patives, which do not essentially differ from those of 
other savages, may be seen in Labillardiere’s Foyage 
v.i, p. 375. The north point of Bouka lies in E. 
Long. 154° 29’, and S. Lat, 5° 5’ 36". (#) - 
BOULAC, or Bucak, a town in Egypt, suppo- 
by Niebhur to be the site of the ancient Litopo- 
i ie is situated upon the Nile, about two miles 
west of Grand Cairo; and may be. considered as the 
port of Lower Egypt, as Misr-el-Attike is of Up- 
per Egypt. It is a large but irregular town, which 
seems to have gradually risen around the place of em 
barkation, and is now the scene of great commercial 
activity, which the traveller Sonnini. describes ina 
very picturesque style: “A multitude of men,oc- 
cupied in removing bales of merchandise, exhibited 
the activity of commercial ports. A great number 
of boats, arranged in rows, sunk by degrees in the 
water, as they received their loading ; while others, 
whose cargo was unloaded, rose above the.rest.. All 
agitated by the waves, which an impetuous wind put 
in motion, balanced their long sail yards; and the 
‘moving and diversified picture, wwhichitne port of Bou- 
lac presented to my view, made those moments pais 
rapidly away, which I was under the necessity of 
ing there.” (Sonnini’s Travels, vol. iii. p. 10.) 
s town contains a custom-house, a large bazar, or 
market-place, magnificent public baths, and various 
Magazines and square buildings, named, in the lan- 
guage of the country, Okals, which serve at once the 
urpose of an inn to the merchants, and of a ware 
use for their goods, . One of the largest and most 
convenient of ne buildings was built by Ali Bey 
the Great, and is called the Alexandrian Okal. as 
‘being chiefly used for merchandise brought from 
that city. The grounds between the houses of Bou- 
Tac, and between this port and the town of Kahira, 
or Cairo, are filled with gardens, which give a rich 
and pleasing ap ce to the place, and afford an 
abundant supply of fruits and vegetables. In the 
middle of the river, nearly opposite to the port of 
Boulac, isa small island, where Murad Bey hada 
‘summer house, or place of retirement, and where are 
also several fertile gardens. On the opposite shore 
of the river, is the village Embabé, or Enbabil, fa- 
med for the excellence of its butter, declared by Son- 
nini to be the only lve, in Egypt where butter can 
be eaten fresh. The town on Boulac was almost 
completely destroyed by the French army in 1799. 
See Sonnini’s Travels in Egynt.-vol. iii. ; Brown’s 
Travels in Africa; aud Savary’s Letters from Egypt.(q) 
BOULOGNE, named also Bovunocne suR La 
MERE; a sea port town of France, in the department 
of the Straits of Calis, and formerly. capital of the 
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anciently called Gesoriacum Navale, or Portus Geso- Boulogne. 


‘amall province of the Boulonnese in Picardy. It was . 
' 1 
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riacus, afterwards Bononia, or Bolonia; and is gene- 
rally considered.as the Portus Iccius whence Juli- 
us Caesar embarked for the invasion of Britain. Its 
celebrated. Pharos, or light-house, was built by Cali- 
gula, of an octagonal form, and: about) 200 paces in 
circumference ;| and was repaired by Charlemagne in 
810... It was long governed by its own earls, of an 
illustrious family, descended by the mother’s side from 
the second race of the French kings ; and after pas- 
sing through the hands of various noble houses, it be- 
came the property of Robert VI. Earl of Auvergne. 
In 1477, it was yielded by Bertrand LI. of Auvergne 
to Louis XI, in exchange for the county of Lau- 
ragais, and was thus united to the crown of France. 
In 1487, it was reduced to oe extremities by Hen- 
ry VII. of England, when he entered France to pro- 
tect the duchy of Brittany ; and in 1545 was taken 
by his son Henry VIII.; but in 1550, during the mi- 
nority of Edward VI, it was given up to the French, 
on payment of 400,000 crowns, to defray the ex- 
pense ofits fortifications. ‘While it was in the posses- 
sion of the English, they surrounded the light-house 
with strong towers; but it was afterwards entirely 
neglected, and in 1644 the whole structure was 2 
heap of ruins, . 

Boulogne is situated: at the mouth of the river 
Liane, and is divided into an upper and lower town. 


‘The former is placed on a declivity of the Chalk- 


mountain ; is surrounded with a wall, contains about 
4.00 houses, and, before the revolution, was inhabited 
chiefly by nobility. The latter, though much larger 
and nearer the sea, is without walls, very irregularly 
built, with narrow winding streets, and is inhabited 
by trades-people. The harbour is very small, and 
has a difficult entrance, defended by a fort and bat- 
teries; but this passage has been greatly improved 


‘since 1803, when Boulogne was made the rendezvous 


of the flotilla, which was destined for the invasion of 
Great Britain, The water in the harbour scarcely 
rises to seven feet, at the highest tides ; so that only 
boats and small vessels; which do not draw more 
than five or six feet of water, can go up to the town, 
There is scarcely a road, in which vessels can ride 
safely at Boulogne; and the anchorage is very bad, 
especially towards the north of the town, where the 
— 1s foul, and the coast lined with small rocks, 

he only secure station is to the south east of the 
new tower, about acannon shot from the land, where 
there is tolerable anchorage, from five to fifteen 


‘fathoms, upon a firm clean sand, and where the fish- 
‘ers and merchant vessels generally moor at low water, 


waiting to take advantage of the tide to enter the 
port. Since the year 1566, Boulogne was a bi- 


»shop’s see; but this, with other privileges, it lost at 


the revolution. Not far from the town is the tomb - 
of the unfortunate aéronaut Pilatre de Rozier. The 
rincipal article of commerce at Boulogne, is supplied 
by its fishery, especially of herring and nselsorelt the 
latter of which is carried on in the months of May, June, 
July, and the former in October, November, and De- 
cember. . There are about 60 fishing boats emplo 
in this trade, with ten men to each boat.” 'T 


‘sometimes: Carry their fish to Calais, on account of 


the greater convenieuce in landing their cargo ; but 
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Boulter. they are chiefly sent for sale to-Artois, Flanders, aud “Armagh, and primacy of Ireland. This nomination, 
——v——~ Paris. The herring fishery of Boulogne had attain- of which most men would, on many accounts, have ~ 
ed great importance so far back as the year 1542, a ted with the utmost readiness, Dr Boulter beg- _— 
and was patronised by the principal men in the king- t 1 


dom, as appears from an ancient record preserved by 
the treasurer of the’ city, who made his escape, when 
the place was taken by ‘the English in 1644 ; and, to 
to this day, it retains'so much of this celebrity, - that 
fish trom other places are very oi Berth exposed to 
sale in Paris: under the name of Boulogne herring. 
A’ few woollen and linen stuffs are’ manufactured at 
Boulogne ; and it. used: to import’ salt hides from 
Ireland, with white wines, brandy, and salt, from 
French ports, for the consumption of the neighbour- 
hood. But the chiefigains of its merchants arise from 
the exportation of Bourdeaux, Burgundy, and Cham- 
paigne wines, and the smugyling of brandies and cam- 
brics to England. Besides two market days every 
week, there is a free market on the first Wednesday 
of every month, and a fair every year on the 11th of 
November, which continues nine free days ; and which 
is chiefly remarkable for its’ great show of cattle. 
Boulogne contains about ‘10,000 inhabitants ; and is 
seven Aeron south-south east from Calais, 22 west 
of Lisle, and 55 north east of Paris. At. spring 
tides, it is high water at 10 hours and $0 minutes. 
N. Lat. 50° 43’ 33”, E. Long. 1° 36’ 33” 
BOULTER, Hucu, D.D. Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, and primate of Ireland, was born in or near 
London, of respectable and wealthy parents, on the 4th 
of January 1671. He received the rudiments of his 
education at merchant-tailors’? school; and was ad- 
mitted a commoner in’ Christ-church, Oxford, some 
time before the Revolution. Soon after that event, he 
was, on account of his great merit, elected a Demi of 
Magdalen-College, along with Mr Addison and Doc- 
tor Joseph Wilcox. ‘He was afterwards made fellow 
of the same college. He remained in the university 
till the year 1700, when he was called to London by 
Sir Charles Hodges, principal secretary of ‘state, 
who made him his rae we Not long deni he was 
preferred to the same honour by Dr Denison, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. While in these situations, he 
had occasion to appear often at court. There his 
merits attracted the notice; and procured him the pa- 
tronage of the Earl of Sunderland, principal Secre- 
tary of State, by whose influence he. was promoted 
to the parsonage of St Olave in Southwark, and to 
the archdeaconry of Surrey. Avs pastor of St Olave, 
he distinguished himself by his unremitting attention 
to the temporal comfort and spiritual welfare of the 
people over whom he was set. __In 1719, he went to 
- Hanover with George I., in the capacity of his chap- 
lain; and at the kinz’s desire, undertook to instruct 
young prince Frederic in the English tongue. His 
majesty was so much pleased with his temper and 
conduct, that he promoted him to the bishopric of 
Bristol, and deanry of Christ-church, Oxford, which 
had become vacant by the death»of Dr Smalridge. 
As a bishop, he was extremely zealous in promoting 
the interests of religion throughout his diocese ; and 
this he did eweckiatie by sahrelag on the cle 
the necessity of personal respectability, and of a faith 
ful discharge of their peculiar duties. In 1724; he 
was nominated by the king to the archbishopric of 
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ged have to decline: and it was only in consequence 
of the absolute command of his maje , and not with- 
‘out great reluctance, that he at length agreed to’ 


his present situation, for one so much superior to it 


dignity and importance. . The king and his mini 
urged the promotion, not only in consideration of 
Boulter’s general merits, and peculiar qualifications for 
the spiritual jurisdiction to which he was appointed, 
but also because at that time, in consequence of 
Wood’s coittige of base copper, Ireland was in ah 
alarming state of ferment * agitation, which the 
hoped to remedy by the s und judgment, and firm 
yet conciliating temper of the bishop. And he did 
not disappoint the expectations of his royal patron 
‘As soon as he was formally introduced into te. 
office, he began to study the prosperity of Irelans 
which he thenceforth called his country; and to t 
end devoted a great’ proportion of his time and for- 
tune. His life, indeed, was almost solely spent in deeds 
of re usefulness and private charity. To do good 
as he had opportunity, was his business and his plea- 
sure. Whatever plan was deemed useful to promote the 
commercial prosperity, the religious instruction, the. 
domestic happiness, or the individual comfort of th 
Irish, found in him a steady and efficient friend, 
More than once, he was instrumental, by his activity 
and munificence, in averting the evils of famine ani 
pestilence, with which the country was threatened, 
To the scheme for a canal from Lough-Neagh to 
Newry, by which the whole kingdom, especially t 
northern division of it, was to be greatly benefited, 
he gave not only his best counsel, but considerable 
sums. of money and contributions of timber The 
r clergy of his diocese frequently experienced his 
indness, by having their children educated at school 
and the university at his individual expense. For 
clergymen’s widows, too, he erected four houses at 
Drogheda, endowed them suitably, and put them un- 
der proper and judicious regulations. The same 
thing he directed by his will to be done at Armagh. 
He expended £30,000 in augmenting small livings, 
and buying glebes in Ireland, besides what he 4 
queathed for similar purposes in England. He was 
a zealous and active member of the Incorporated So- 
ciety in Dublin for promoting English Protestant 
Schools in Ireland, the benevolent object of which 
he forwarded by annual subscription, occasional be- 
nefactions, and every means in his power. His pia 
charities, from the secret and unostentatious mani 
in which they were conducted, cannot be easily ascer- 
tained; but from the information of those who had 
access to know, it is certain, that they were uncom. 
monly great, and quite worthy of his humane and li- 
beral mind. The archbishop took a considerable part 
in the political government of the country. When 
health permitted, he gave regular attendance at the 
council board, and contributed his full share in giving 
dignity to their debates, and wisdom to their dect- 
‘sions. He was particularly active in supporting and 
carrying into effect a measure for reducing the value 
‘of the gold coin, for the purpose of putting a sto 
to the injurious practice of sending silver abroa 
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‘This measure excited against him a great deal of po- 
-odium, and made Dean Swift his inveterate 
enemy. But he had fortitude enough to despise the 
clamours of the multitude, and the enmity of the 
Dean: and experience soon demonstrated, that his 
2 of political ceconomy, and of the best in- 
terests of the country, was, in this matter, far supe- 
rior to theirs. Perhaps the opposition which he met 
with in his efforts to regulate the coinage, was owing, 
in a great degree, to ‘his well-known preference of 
what was called the English to the Irish interest. 
Such a preference he did in fact aver, in so far as he 
recommended persons from England to the 
places of chief trust and authority. But he acted 
thus from no selfish views or national partialities, but 
from a firm conviction that the welfare of Ireland, 
and the king’s service, were thereby most effectually 
oted. His wisdom in this proceeding may be 
¥ questioned. But the uprightness and integrity 
of his motives can be doubted by nobody who is ac- 
inted with his character. To the prosperity of 
ie church, and the security of the Protestant reli- 
» he was remarkably attentive ; and took an ac- 
tive part in framing and passing the bills which parlia- 
ment enacted at that period, with reference to these im- 
portant objects. He seems to have enjoyed, above most 
statesmen of his day, the confidence of the govern- 
ment ; and the confidence which he acquired by his: 
well known judgment and talents, he continued to re- 
tain to the end of life, by the prudence and modera- 
tion that he displayed, with regard to every scheme 
on the adoption of which he was consulted, or in the 
execution of which he was employed. As a proof of 
the estimation in which he was then held, it may be 
mentioned, that he was no fewer than thirteen times 
one of the Lords Justices, or Chief Governors of 
Treland. He set out for England on the 2d of June 
1742; and; after an illness oF two days, died at his 
house in St James’s, on the 27th- of September fol- 
lowing. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where a stately monument has beeu erected to his 
memory. ‘The temper of Primate Boulter was re- 
markably meek and pleasant. His aspect was vene- 
rable: ahd his demeanour grave and sedate. To the 
rich he was affable, and to the poor kind and conde- 
scending. ‘T'o the principles of civil and religious li- 
berty he was firmly attached. He was well known 
to possess a great deal of learning : but as his life was 
almost wholly spent in action, he has scarcely left any 
memorials of it behind him. He wrote and published 
some Charges to the clergy of his diocese, which are 
judicious and instructive. It may be easily supposed, 
that his political correspondence, while he had so 
much to do in the government of Ireland, would be 
extensive and interesting. Fortunately it has been 
preserved, It was published in 1769, at Oxford, in 
two volumes 8vo, with this title, Letters mitten by 
his Excellency Hugh Boulter, D.D. Lord Primate of 
all Ireland, Sc. to several Ministers of State in Eng- 
land, and some others, &c. These letters deserve a 
careful perusal from all those who wish to be parti- 
cularly acquainted either with the real character of 
Dr Boulter himself, or with the history of the Irish 
government during the period in which he flourished. 
See Bing. Brit. (=) ' 
VOL. IV. PART I. 
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BOUNTY, ‘signifies a pecuniary gratification paid Bounty: 
g P ry g oe ; 


from the public revenue of a state, for the en- 
couragement of navigation and shipping; or of 
some particular branch of agriculture, trade, or ma- 
nufacture. 

Bounties may be ‘divided into two sorts; as they 
relate to the defence, and as they relate to the com- 
mercial prosperity of a state. The first may be call- 
ed their political; in contradistinction to the second, 
their commercial object. A bounty of the former de- 
scription may be politically right, while it is commer- 
cially wrong. A bounty of the latter description 
can never be right either in the one way or the other, 

First, From the insular situation of Great Britain, 
the bounties which relate to the defence of the state,. 
are chiefly those given for the direct and avowed pur- 
ted of encouraging’ its navigation and shipping. 

ounties of this description seem, on the whole, ex 
pedient. It is certain, that, like all other bounties, 
their effect is to force a greater proportion of the ge- 
neral capital into that sort of employment than would 
otherwise go into it, and thus to stunt other occupa- 
tions of the capital, which would naturally tend thi- 
ther without any national premium. In a commer- 
cial point of view, therefore, bounties of this nature 
produce a double disadvantage. They produce a 
negative disadvantage, by drawing capital from its na- 
tural, and therefore productive, employment, to one 
that is losing ; and they occasion a positive disadvan- 
tage, in the tax which must be raised upon the peo- 
ple to defray the bounties themselves. The principle 
of this description of bounties, however, is still poli 
tically good. ‘The defence of the country depends 
dene on its maritime force. The superabundant 
capital invested in navigation and shipping, by the 
encouragement of the bounties, necessarily implies a 
certain correspondent superabundance of seafaring 
men. But it is chiefly in this school of hardiness, 
dexterity, and maritime attachment, that the national 
security is raised, cherished, and preserved. To ac« 
complish, therefore, this essential object, or at least 
to render it as much as possible independent of the 
power of accident, must be a political good, greatly 
counterbalancing the commercial disadvantages to 
which we have alluded. ~ 

The bounties given directly and avowedly for the 
purpose of augmenting the navigation and shipping of 
the country, are principally the tonnage bounty on 
the white-herring, and that on the whale fishery. 
The injudicious manner in which these bounties, par- 
ticularly the former, have- been granted, as well as 
their unnecessary extent, has been clearly pointed out 
by intelligent ceconomists. It has been thought that 
the commercial disadvantages attending every species 
of bounty, if not prevented, might at least have been 
palliated. To connect with the tonnage bounty up- 
on the white-herring fishery, a bounty upon the her- 
rigs exported, was the direct way to raise the price: 
in the home market, and thus, by a very plain opera- 
tion, to embarrass the poorer sort of people with an. ' 


increased price, more or less, for all the necessaries 
of life, Nor was a high rate of the tonnage bounty 
necessary. It could only bribe the indolence of the 


fishers, and, as has been smartly said, make them 
more intent on catching the bounty than the fish. 
SA 
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‘Second, The other, and by far the greater class 
of bounties, comprehends those which telate more di- 
rectly to the commercial prosperity of a state.. These, 
therefore, have, or profess to have, for their object, 
the encouragement of some particular branch of agri- 
culture, trade, or manufacture, Tor this purpose, 
direct bounties upon production have seldom been re- 
sorted to by the British legislature. Those upon 
exportation have been the favourite, and almost exclu- 
sive mode. 

Among custom-house people, the term, as connect- 
ed with exportation, and as we are now using. it, is 
frequently confounded with that of drawback. Ac- 
cording to them, every payment made by the govern- 
ment to the exporter of a commodity which has un- 
dergone any change since its importation, is gn 4 
although it should, in fact, be only a return of the 
duty formerly advanced upon it, when under another 
shape. ‘Thus, what is called a bounty upon the ex- 
portation of wrought silk, is, in truth, nothing else 
than a return or drawback of the duties upon raw 
silk imported. The term drawback they confine to 
the return of duties upon those commodities which 
remain the same as when imported. The two things, 
however, are in their nature clearly distinct. Nor in 
our reasonings upon them, is there any difficulty in 
preventing this impropriety in the use of the terms 
from affecting the accuracy of our conclusions. Boun- 
ty upon exportation, denotes a clear advance from the 
public treasury, without reference to any import du- 
ties formerly exacted upon the commodity itself, or 
the raw material of which it is composed. In the 
loose sense of the custom-house, it can frequently be 
the subject of little approbation or censure. _In that 
sense, it often implies nothing else than a refunding, 
more or less, of a duty formerly exacted, and there- 
fore so far only tends to restore things to their for- 
mer equilibrium. In the sense, however, in which 
the term is properly used, a bounty upon exportation 
must produce some positive effect, either good or evil. 

Bounties of this sort form one of the great expe- 
dients by which the Mercantile System undertakes to 
enrich the.country. While by heavy duties, says this 
system, you restrain the importation of foreign com- 
modities, and encourage by liberal bounties the ex- 
portation of your own, the balance of trade with every 
other state must necessarily be in your favour. This 
balance must as necessarily be paid in gold and silver; 
and as these metals form the only species of riches 
worth the coveting, the nation must inevitably grow 
rich, It is long since the foundations of this system 
were demonstrated to be in error; but the fabric it- 
self is, to this hour, incessantly propped by the 
busy and eager hands of a vigilant self-interest. 
None but persons of obtuse intellect are, now- 
a-days, blind to the absurdity of its principles; 
whilst its pernicious operation is still permitted to 
gratify a mercantile and manufacturing avarice, at the 
expence of the general community. Who now main- 
tains the exploded doctrine of a balance of trade, or 
indulges a childish fancy for gold and silver as the 
enly or principal characteristics of national wealth? 

ho does not now see that bounties upon exporta- 
tion can have no other effect than, by diverting capi- 
tal to branches of employment which cannot be sup- 
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ported without them, to deprive other branches, which’ | 


require no such aid, of their necessary supply, or to 
prevent the capital so diverted, from establishing new. 
and independent modes of employment for itself? 
And who does not acknowledge, that, besides this ne- 
Fre? disadvantage, the positive evil of a double tax: 
oes not result to the community; one to pay the’ 
bounty; and another in the advanced price of the 
commodity in the home market, after part of it has’ 
been forced abroad by the bounty? It is’ pretended, » 
that new and hazardous manufactures and departments: 
of trade are cherished by this expedient. We should’ 
be glad to know any one particular manufacture or* 
branch of trade which could be fairly proved to have: 
derived its maturity from this cause. On the con- 
trary, the very nature of the thing seems to indicate the 
impossibility of the fact. No expedient could more: 


effectually bribe the indolence and negligence of those, 


who were to receive the bounty. ‘l'rusting to their” 
profit at all events, in the premium to be paid to them, 
from the public revenue, the inducement to extraordi-. 
nary skill and dexterity must be prodigiously lessened. : 
The fact accordingly we believe to be, that when-, 
ever the bounty has been withdrawn from any branch. 
of manufacture or trade, that owed its origin and: 
first progress entirely or mainly to it, languor and. 
decay have been the consequence. We say “ entire- 
ly or mainly ;”? for where the physical, local, or mo- 
ral circumstances of the country, afforded sufficient- 
encouragement of themselves, the expedient of ‘ar 
bounty was only the more absurd, and could serve; 
only to retard the natural progress to maturity. 
Aco being distinguished as they relate to the, 
defence, and as they relate to the commercial pros- 
perity of the state, a third sort may be regarded as 
arising from both. ‘This properly forms mo new, 


class, but is merely a compound of the elements of - 


the other two. To this class may be referred all 
the different bounties upon exportation which we’ 
have just been considering. All of them, it is’ 
said, encourage more or less the extension of our na- 
vigation and shipping. But this effect, if it exist at 
all beyond what would otherwise have taken place: 
had the export and import trade heen left to their na- 
tural balance, exists in so subordinate a degree, and 
is so little insisted upon in comparison of their other 
great result, the pretended favourable balance of 
trade, that they must always be principally viewed 
as affecting our peace  f prosperity. There are, 
however, bounties of this mixed description, which 
deserve to be considered as principally affecting the 
defence of the state. Of this sort are the bounties 
upon the sail-cloth and gunpowder exported. That. 
as much of these commodities would by this time 
have been manufactured in this country without the 
encouragement of the bounties as with it, is at least 
problematical; and our security has at every differ- 
ent point of time been too closely connected with a 
full and ready supply of them, to have allowed them 
to depend upon a balance of probabilities. 

But by far the most interesting bounty of this 
mixed character, is that given upon the exportation, 
of grain, DrSmith condemns it, not only on the prin- 
ciple applicable to all other bounties upon exporta- 
tion, but also on the principle peculiar to itself, that 
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aty. it has little or no tendency to enrich the parties more 
immediately cag ony or, according to him, has 
it ever had any effect in extending the quantity of 
eorn grown ; so that it can have no operation in se- 
airhg the country against a scarcity in the event of 
‘a war with the grain countries of America or Eu- 
ane. Mr Malthus, on the other hand, maintains, 
that it not only produces both these effects, but that, 
unlike other bounties, it occasions an actual reduc- 
tion in the price of grain to the community at large. 
By arguing upon its principle, he has endeavoured to 
shew that it must have a tendency to enrich the land- 
_proprietor and farmer in a similar manner, and nearly in 
alike proportion, as other bounties affect the interests 
of the export merchant and manufacturer; and, by a 
statement of facts as well as argument, he asserts its 
beneficial result, in haying greatly extended the til- 
Jage and consequent ait of the country, as well 
as in having considerably reduced the average cur- 
rent prices. The just conclusion appears to us to 
be, that while, with Dr Smith, its effects on the ge- 
neral society must be regarded as no better, in a com- 
mercial point of view, than those of other bounties 
on exportation; its political expediency, in haying 
extended the tillage of the country, must, on the 
other hand, be conceded to Mr Malthus. He is 
Fight, we think, in asserting its tendency to enrich 
the parties more immediately concerned, in the same 
manner as the bounties upon manufactured commodi- 
ties exported; but we are far from being convinced 
of its efficacy in lowering the average prices in the 
home market. We must not omit to add, that al- 
though this acute and intelligent writer has defended 
the principle of the corn bounties, he is by no means 
a friend to this or any of the doctrines of the mer- 
cantile system. ‘ If throughout the commercial 
world,” says Mr Malthus, whose liberal philoso- 
phy has shed a ray of light through the gloom of 
rejudice which still envelopes his native, as well as 
its sister university,—‘ if throughout the commercial 
world every kind of trade were perfectly free, one 
should undoubtedly feel the greatest reluctance in 
proposing any interruption to such a system of ge- 
neral liberty ; and, indeed, under such circumstances, 
agocuiture would not need peculiar encouragements, 
jut under the present universal prevalence of the 
commercial system, with all its different expedients 
of encouragement and restraint, it is folly to except 
from our attention the great manufacture of corn 
which supports all the rest. The high duties paid 
on the importation of foreign manufactures, are so 
direct an encoura ement to the manufacturing part 
of the society, that nothing but some encourage- 
ment of the same kind can place the manufacturers 
and cultivators of this country on a fair footing. Any 
system of encouragement, therefore, which might 
be found necessary he the commerce of grain, would 
suey be owing to the prior encouragements 
which had been given to manufactures. If all be 
free, I have nothing to say ; but if we protect and 
encourage, it seems to be folly not to encourage that 
production which, of all others, is, the most import- 
ant and valuable.” 
; The term bounty, it may further be observed, is, 
m common speech, sometimes applied to those pre- 
miuths which are ocgasionally given by the govern- 
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beneficial to the commonwealth. 
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ment, but more frequently by certain public-spirited 
societies, for the encouragement of extraordinary 
ingenuity and skill in spade departments of the 
arts. But there is little danger of confounding this 
application of the word with its proper and more 
important one. The premiums so bestowed are of 
inconsiderable amount, and can never engage the 
ublic attention as a matter of national expenditure. 
hey cannot be regarded as having the least effect 
in disturbing the natural tendency to a balance in 
the employment of the general capital. And econo- 
mists are agreed, however opposite the systems they 
may have adopted, that the money so exe is 
J. Be 

BOURBON, or Nicosia an island in the 
Indian ocean, lies in S. Lat. 20° 52’, and E. Long. 
55° 30’, about 100 miles W.S.W. of Mauritius, and 
370 east of Madagascar. When first discovered by 
the Portuguese, it received the name of Mascaren- 
has ; but this was afterwards changed by the French 
into Bourbon, and, during the revolution, into Reuni- 


on, which, in the servility of adulation, sunk in that of 


Bonaparte. Its form is nearly circular, and, when 
seen from a distance, it appears to rise gradually from 
every side to a high-peaked point near the centre, 
the altitude of which is estimated at’ 9,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. It is 38-leagues in circumfe- 
rence, when following the pit windings of the 
coast ; and its greatest diameter, from Pointe des Ga- 
lets to Pointe de la Table, is 14 leagues. 

This island is composed of two volcanic mountains, 
the Gros-Morne, and the Volcano; the latter of 
which still exercises its tyrannical devastations, and 
is perpetually emitting either flame or smoke. 
Gros-Morne, which lies towards the north, and which 
is of the greatest dimensions, has long ago ceased its 
eruptions; but every feature of the surrounding coun- 
try,—rapid rivers running deep between perpendicular 
ramparts, and impeded in their course by immense 
rocks—numerous craters—basaltic prisms, often dis- 
posed in regular colonnades—various beds of lava, 
and deep vallies and ravines, all indicate the terrible 
physical revolutions to which it has formerly been 
subject. Ages, however, have passed since the 
northern parts of Bourbon have been freed from the 
ravages of subterraneous fires. Its bleak surface 
has been converted into a fruitful soil by the action 
of the atmosphere, and the industry of man; and rich 
plantations of coffee, and immense cern fields, now 
adorn the plains, which were formerly covered with 
liquid lava. But towards the south, the country 
becomes sterile and scorched, from the great scarcity 
of springs, and its proximity to the volcano; and the 
Pays Brulé, or burnt lund, extending over a surface 
of 12,300,000 square toises, is one continued desert. 
Bounded on the south by the ocean, and rising with 
a lofty ascent, it is terminated on the north by the 
burning dome of the volcano. Its barren and fuligi- 
nous aspect, and the dreary solitude which reigns 
around, without a habitation to break the uniformi- 
ty of the prospect, presents a frightful picture of de- 
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solation. Since Bourbon was first known, the volea- Volcano. 


no has never ceased to disquiet its inhabitants; and 
from actual observations since 1785, it has been as- 
certained, that it regularly vomits lava, at least twice 
every year, and that in nine of these eruptions, the 
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Bourbon. ava has reached as far as ‘the sea. But should:this 
——y~=~ volcano, which, we have every reason to believe, has 


_ already traversed the whole island, make another 
tour, and renew its devastations in some other quar- 
ter, this desolate region might easily be recovered, 
and rendered habitable and fertile. 

In the line of contact of these’ two mountains, 
which runs from N.E. to S.W. the ground ‘rises on 
both sides with a gentle ascent from the sea. In this 
line are the Plaine des Cafres, and the Plaine des Pal- 
mistes, through which lies the only road of commu- 
nication between the opposite ‘sides of the island, 
and which, by way of eminence, is called the Piain. 
The Plaine desCafres is very'unequal, and is rather a 
number of flats rising insensibly one above the other, 
than a level plain. Its highest elevation is 4,800 
feet above the level of the sea, while its lowest is onl 
8,600. It is little better than a desert. A tree is 

. scarcely to -be seen. A few tufts of shrubs are its 

only productions, and the more tlevated places are 

absolutely ‘bare, or covered only with heath. On 
the N.E. lies the Plaine des Palmistes, which forms 

a striking contrast to the sterility of the Plaine des 

Cafres. It -is every where ‘covered with the most 

luxuriant verdure, and is watered by the river Seche, 

which traverses its surface in a serpentine direction, 
and receives from its sloping sides many tributary 
streams. This plain resembles an immense circle, 
surrounded on every side, except towards the ocean, 
by arampart rising gradually from the centre to the 
height of 1,800 feet above its base, and 2,700 above 
the level of the sea. It received itsname froma spe- 
cies of tree with which it abounds, and concerning 
which a circumstance is mentioned by M. Bory, 
which is particularly worthy of observation. We give 
it entirely upon that gentleman’s authority, and in his 
own words. Si Pon est assez heureux pour sur- 
prendre ces hautes montagnes dans un moment de 
ealme proford, et lorsque tous les vents semblent re- 
tenir leur haleins, on pourra verifier Pobservation 
suivante, qui me parut si singuliere que je n’osai’ pas 
d’abord m’en rapporter a moi-meme. Je consultai, 

a ce suject, exact M. Hubert, qui! m’a assuré avoir 

remarquér comme moi, que les frondes flexibles des 

palmistes,* lorsque la paix des airs le permet, se diri- 
gent par un mouvement insensible vers le milieu de 

Vile; il faut etre tres attentif pour’ saisir cet ordre 

apparent, qui est peut-étre di a l’attraction que les 

montagnes exercent: + cet ordre est a peine visible sur 
un seul arbre, c’est sur ’ensemble de tous les palmis- 
tes vus a-la-fois, qu’il faut le chercher. J’ai apercu, 
au milieu d’un de ces calmes profonds, des riseés in- 
dociles echappées d’une gorge agiter toutes les tetes 
qui se trouvaient’ sur leur route ; bientot apres’ les 
feuilles balancées, perdant peu a peu leur agitation, 

reprenaient leur direction’ premiere.’ Voyage, &c. 

tom, ii. p. 389: 

- Near the middle of the island is a lake about half a 
mile in diameter, surrounded on every side by a slo- 
ping bank, which rises nearly 600 feet above the le- 
vel of its centre. This lake is called by the inhabi- 
tants the Grand Etang, or ‘Great Pond. Itis between 
30 and 40 feet deep; and has no other source of sup- 
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ply'than the rains which fall in its neighbourhood. Bout 
During a dry season it is sometimes completely emp- 
ty, which must be produced entirely by evaporation, 
as it has no other outlet whereby‘it can discharge it- 
self. A few swallows are the dake dtolsie ante of the 
phice’ A thick cloud, in general, rests upon’ its 
surface, and the atmosphere around ‘is always foy- 
gy and unhealthy. 2 tf sen 
The rivers Bourbon find no resemblance in River 
those of any other country. Instead of sheets of 
water flowing in a level and uniform course, and 
refreshing the vallies which they embellish ; these 
are torrents, sometimes weak, sometimes strong, 
tumbling down the sides of the mountains through 
deep gulleys, which they have formed, or widen- 
ed, during a long succession of ages; and such’ 
is the impetuosity with which they rush through 
their channels, that huge masses of rock are carried 
down in their current, whose crash is heard long be- 
fore they appear, and which, accumulating at their 
junction with the ocean, form at each side of their 
mouths lofty and impassable ramparts. These tor- 
rents have so furrowed the declivities of the moun- 
tains, that one cannot traverse the island, in a line pa- 
rallel to the horizon, without encountering precipi= 
ces atevery step, The sides of their channels, in ma 
places, form an angle of from 4.5 to 70 degrees, an 
those of some of the principal rivers are about 600 feet 
in elevation. The chief rivers are, riviere de St De- 
nis, riviere Séche, riviere de VEst, riviere du Mat, 
and riviere des Remparts; yet none of these are‘sup- 
plied by springs which issue from the earth, but are 
indebted entirely to the rains which fall in their 
neighbourhood, and to the snow and mists, which 
continually rest upon the summits of the moun- 
tains. ‘ 
In Bourbon the towns, and the only appearance of 
cultivation, are confined entirely to:the coast, and its 
neighbourhood ; the interior is uninhabited, and even : 
uninhabitable. It is divided, according to M. Bory, pivid 
into eleven parishes; St Denis, “St Marie, ‘St into 
Suzanne, St André, St Benoit, St Rose, St Jo- parish 
seph, St Pierre, St Louis du Gaul, St Leu, and St : 
Paul, each having a town of the same name. | St De- St Der 
nis is the capital of Bourbon, and the residence of 
the governor, the supreme council, and other public 
functionaries. This town is little better than a vil- 
lage. The church is its only edifice, and the houses 
are low, and built chiefly of wood. The streets are 
bordered with trees, and covered with large flmts ; 
and resemble, in every respect, many of our com- 
mon roads in Britain. It is divided into the high 
and the low quarters; the latter of which is si- 
tuated at the mouth of the ‘river, and consists merely 
of a row of shops, possessed by the poorer classes of 
the inhabitants. The other is built a little behind at 
the bottom of ‘the hills, and is inhabited entirely by 
wealthy colonists. ‘The batteries and public maga- 
zines are well supplied with cannon and military stores, 
and the ordnance captured last year at this place,and 
St Paul’s, amounted to 120 pieces of cannon of all ca- 
libres, besides a large quantity of shot, shells, cartrid- 
ges, and powder, andabout 900 muskets with bayonets. 


..— This. singular fact cannot possibly arise from the attraction of.the mountains, as Bory imagines. We suspect that the 


true explanation of it will he found in some optical illusion. 
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The town of St Rose lies in the bosom of a small 
bay, and consists entirely of a few cottages, with the 
church in the centre. It has a convenient harbour, 
and is most favourably situated for commerce. Sepa- 
rated from the rest of the island by a torrent often 
impassable, and living on the declivity of the volcano, 
at the very name of which the other islanders trem- 
ble, the inhabitants of this parish have acquired a 
character analogous to their insulated situation, and 
have contracted a fierceness of manners, which, how- 
ever, is now beginning to be softened by their inter- 
course with the other parts of the country. They 
are almost-entirely ignorant of the use of money. 
All their bargains are madein merchandize; and those 
who supply them with arrack, blue cloth, flints, 
pipes, powder, and lead, which are their principal 
necessaries, receive in return coffee and honey. 

The parish of St Joseph is also, in a‘manner, se- 

rated from the rest of Bourbon. A furious sea, and 
maccessible coasts; and a stony and ungrateful soil, 
producing only ferns and impenetrable forests, were 
the obstacles which long opposed every attempt to 
colonise it. Marons, or runaway slaves, wild goats, 
and a few other animals, were of late its only inha- 
bitants : and it was but in 1785 that this parish was 
first established, and peopled with men of colour. 
Born free, from. father to son, these men look upon 
themselves as whites, ‘They will not suffer the least 
reflection upon their complexion, and consider it an 
uapardicable outrage to be called a man of colour, 
or a free black. Too proud to stoop to labour, 
which they think dishonourable, they live chiefly 
upon the produce of the rivers and the woods; and 
habituated to every privation, they are at the same 
. time active, indefatigable, and idle. Just, but severe 
towards their slaves, they are inflexible and cruel 
to the marons when they fallinto their power. They 
are, however, open, full of candour, incapable of de- 
ceit, hospitable, and generous. ; 

St Pierre isa considerable village, but widely scat- 
tered by reason of the gardens, with which every par- 
ticular property is surrounded. Some of the houses 
are neatly built of stone, and have double stories. 
Cotton, of an excellent quality, was formerly the 
principal commodity of this parish; but since colonial 
produce has become of so little value in the Euro- 
pean markets, their attention is now chiefly confined 
to the cultivation of corn, two-thirds of which are 
-annually exported to the Isle of France. Here the 
climate is warmer, than in any other part of the 
island; and from the nakedness of the country, the 
form of the habitations, the greatness of the tempera- 
ture, and the clearness of the sky—rarely oversha- 
dowed by a cloud—one might imagine himself in 
Arabia, or in the centre of Africa. 

St Paul is the most considerable village next to St 
Denis, and the best peopled parish of the island. It is 
surrounded on the land side by a semicircular rampart, 
extending nearly six miles from the Pointe du quaie 
Houssaie to the Riviere des Galets, and varying in 
height from 100 to 250 feet. The town is built at 
the bottom of a steep mountain, on both sides of a 
fresh water lake. his lake might easily be con- 
verted into a safe and commodious harbour ; and for 
‘this reason, it ought to have decided the French go- 
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vernment, when they took possession of Bourbon, to 
fix the capital of the island at St Paul. The road- 
stead has good anchorage ground of a hard sand, 
reaching two miles from the shore, Its figure is se- 
micircular, a little open, and it is well protected on 
the north by a cape, which forms the mouth of the 
Riviere des Galets, and on the south-west by rocks 
and the Pointe du quaie Houssaie. The other pa- 
rishes have a fruitful soil, and are in general well cul- 
tivated, but possess nothing deserving of notice, ex~- 
cept St Leu, which is famous for its coffee, its wealth, 
and the inhospitable disposition of its inhabitants. 
The climate of Bourbon varies greatly in different 

situations. While the inhabitants on some parts of 
the coast are exposed to all the inconveniences of the 
tropical heats, those on the more elevated regions 
enjoy all the richness and coolness of the temperate 
zones; and in the Plaine des Cafres the cold is so in- 
tense, thdt it is very dangerous to enter upon it when 
in the least degree peste 19} 2-) An icy and sudden 
wind from the neighbouring mountains may in a mo- 
ment prove fatal to the constitution ; and the bones 
of men and of animals, which are to be found in the 
cavities by the way side, attest its pernicious influ- 
No where, however, is the climate so hot, as 
might be expected from the latitude of the 1sland. 
The air is atasink and wholesome, and the inhabi- 
tants, in general, live to a very great age. ‘They are 
refreshed by continual breezes from the mountains, 
and the snow, which accumulates during the winter 
upon these heights, furnish, during the summer, a 
plentiful supply of water to the parched hetbage of 
the plains. But Bourbon owes its salubrity, in a 
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great measure, to the hurricanes, which purify and canes. 


-cleanse the eae of every deleterious and noxi- 


ous ingredient. hey have, in general, one or two 
of these every year, which seldom exceed two days 
in continuance. They happen between the months 
of December and March; and it has been observed 
by the inhabitants, that the want of these periodical 
storms is invariably succeeded by unwholesome sea- 
sons. Their approach is prognosticated by a fright- 
ful and hollow noise in the mountains, accompanied 
by a dead calm, both at sea and on shore; and the 
night preceding the storm, the moon appears of a 
crimson colour, By these prognostics the Bour- 
bonese are enabled to make a Sel provision against 
their consequences. Though it is an opinion, that 
earthquakes are the attendants of volcanoes,. and are 
most frequent and violent about the commencement 
and extinction of their combustion, yet, this island 
has been seldom visited by any of these terrible con- 
cussions ; but has enjoyed, in this respect, more tran- 
quillity, than many countries less exposed to volcanic 
eruptions. 

In Bourbon, the soil is no where of any great 
depth, there being immediately underneath a black 
burnt rock, resembling the Pays Brulé: but though 
not deep, it-is wonderfully fruitful, producing corn, 
coffee, sugar, cotton, and cloves in great abundance ; 
and, in 1763, upon an extent of 125,909 acres of cul. 
tivated land, there was gathered as much cassava as 
would feed their slaves, 1,135,000 pounds weight of 
corn, 844,100 pounds of rice, 2,879,100. pounds of 
maize, and 2,535,100 ‘pounds of coffee, which last 
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Bourbon. was bought up by the French East India Company, 
“= at about 3d. per pound. But this abundance is ow- 
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ing more to the fertility of the soil, than the indust 
of the colonist. ‘Their system of agriculture, thoug 
superior to that of the Mauritius, and the neigh- 
bouring islands, would still admit of great improve- 
ments. ‘The plantations of cotton of a superior qua- 
lity may be greatly extended; and, indeed, the quan- 
tity of produce of eyery description might be consi- 
derably increased. The coffee plant, now cultivated 
in Bourbon, was originally brought from Yemen in 
Arabia, in 1718. It is the principal production of 
the island, and was formerly a great source of wealth 
to the inhabitants, and of revenue to the government. 
Before the French revolution, it was reckoned little 
inferior in quality to that of Mocha; but, since that 
time, it has been rapidly degenerating ; and from the 
interruptions of commerce, and the difficulty and risk 
of exportation arising from the continued warfare be- 
tween Great Britain and the mother country, coffee 
has almost ceased to be an object of attention. Its 
cultivation has been much neglected, and it is now 
inferior to the coffee of the Antilles, or even to that 
of St Domingo, which has, in general, been held in 
very little estimation. ‘The clove tree was first in- 
troduced into this island by*M. Poivre in 1772; but 
it has never been brought to equal that of the Mo- 
luccas or Amboyna. It is, however, a considerable 
article of commerce, and, in some years, will produce 
150,000 ib. weight; but, at other times, it will 
scarcely exceed a third of that quantity. Bourbon 
produces also white pepper, um-benjamin, aloes, and 
tobacco ; and the honey of St Pierre, which they 
call miel vert, passes for the best in the world. It 
abounds with palm and other kinds of wood, many 
of which yield odoriferous gums and resins ; and its 
fruits are guavas, bananas, oranges, citrons, and ta- 
marinds. The total value of the agricultural pro- 
duce of the island has been estimated at 1,430,800 
dollars. 

When this island was first discovered, it was desti- 
tute of every species of frugiverous or ravenous qua- 
drupeds ; but its rivers were well stocked with fish ; 
its coast with land and sea tortoises; and its woods 
with paroquets, pigeons, turtle doves, and a great 
variety of birds beautiful to the eye, and pleasant to 
the palate. The dronte* is represented by some tra- 
vellers as a native of Bourbon; but this singular bird, 
with many others described by the first navigators, 
have now become extinct in the island, having been 
destroyed by its early inhabitants, many of whom 
lived entirely by fishing and the chace. Few of its 
present animal productions are indigenous, Horses, 
oxen, hogs, and goats were first imported by the Por- 
tuguese, and they multiplied so rapidly, that when 
the French visited the place about a century after- 
wards, in 1653, they were found wandering in bands 
through the woods. But since the island was colo- 
nised, they have as rapidly decreased. The horses 
have been reduced to servitude, the oxen domestica- 
ted, the hogs destroyed, and a few goats only have 
escaped the spear of the hunter, by retiring to the 
most inaccessible recesses of the mountains. No ve- 
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nomous creature is to be found in the island, andonly 
two which are disagreeable to the sight ; these are 
spiders of the size of a pigeon’s egg, and very large 
bats, which are not only skinned and. eaten, but are 
esteemed the greatest delicacy of the raiaee 

The commerce of Bourbon has of late been very 
much cramped ; for, except the petty traffic carried 
on with the Americans, consisting chiefly in the ex- 
change of provisions for hard-money and lumber, ifs 
trade is confined to Madagascar, the Comoro Islands, 
and the Arab settlements on the eastern coast of A- 
frica. ‘This trade consists in the barter of prize 
goods, spirits, fire-arms, and ammunition, for black 
cattle, rice, gold dust, elephant’s teeth, and slaves. 
It may be called, however, the granary of the Mauri- 
tius, as it supplies that island with one half of its 
provisions ; and since it became a British colony, its 
trade may now extend over the whole range of the 
eastern coast of A frica,and thence along the shores of 
Arabia, to the mouth of the Euphrates. The pub- 
lic revenue of the island, in 1810, was estimated at 
230,000 dollars. 

The population of this island, ever since it became 


a French-colony, has been annually increasing. In ti 


1717, it was computed at 2000, of which 900 were 
free, and 1100 slaves; and, in 1763, it had increased 
to 4000 whites, and 15,000 slaves. Viscount de 
Vaux states it at 56,000, of which 8,000 are whites 
and mulattoes, and 48,000 slaves; and, according to 
the computation of an officer of the late expedition, 
in 1810, it consists of 90,346, of which 16,400 are 
whites and creoles, 3496 free blacks, and 70,450 
slaves. Among this people, however, the usual dis- 
tinction of whites and blacks entirely fails, for ever 
the free are of different colours ; and M. de la Bar- 
binais assures us, that he saw in a church one family, 
consisting of five generations of all compleniety 
The eldest was a female 108 years of age, of a brown 
black, like the Indians at Madagascar ; her daug! 
ter a mulatto ; her grand-daughter a mestizo; her 
great-grand-daughter of a dusky yellow; her daugh- 
ter, again, of an olive ; and the daughter of this last, 
as fair as any English girl of the same age. This 
diversity of complexion arises from the French, who 
had escaped from the massacre at Fort Dauphine, 
having married their slaves ; and it is affirmed, that 
there are only nine families in the whole island, who 
have not been united to the African blood. 

The inhabitants of Bourbon differ considerably in 


character and disposition from those of any other co- Neer : 


lony. Instead of being a motley groupe of stran, 
from every country, who come merely in ocareh 
wealth, and who hasten back to the land of their in- 


fancy, the Bourbonese are natives of the soil, and’ 


inherit from father to son the patrimony of their an- 
cestors, Hence, they have become so attached to 
their country, that they have acquired, in a strong 
degree, what the French call esprit de province, Pro= 
perty is not here continually changing its masters. 
It will remain for ages in the sanie family, and its 
possessors live and die in the land of their fathers. 
This people are, in general, of a gentle and industri- 
ous disposition; and are distinguished for their hos- 


* A particular description of this curious bird will be.found in the Encyclopedie Methodique, article Dro nte. 
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1 piu and simplicity of manners. The ladies are 
on of eat Oh have both beauty, and elegance of 
e, a tolerable share of wit, and more taste than 
d be’ expected in such a remote colony, They 
atry at an early age, and are remarkable for'their 
~ at BitinX6 domestic duties, aid their attachment to 
their husbands and children. « Both men and wo- 
men,” says Admiral Kempenfelt, “ are strong and 
well made, breathe a wholesome air, are in continual 
exercise, and are distinguished for moderation and 
temperance.” Their houses are chiefly built of wood, 
and are very cool and agreeable. They have, how- 
ever, very little furniture, and many of their apart- 
ments are without carpets. But this arises not from 
the poverty or parsimony of the Bourbonese, but be- 
cause it is impossible to procure here a third of the 
conveniences of life. Every object of luxury is 
brought from the Isle of France, where all foreign 
commodities are most extravagantly dear. 
“The Isle of Bourbon was fest discovered in 1545, 
by Don Pedro Mascarenhas, a Portuguese navigator, 
who gave it his own name, Finding it completely 


destitute of inhabitants, he erected a pillar of pos- 


session upon the shore, and placed upon it the arms 
of John IV. king of Portu From that time it 
was occasionally visited by the Spaniards and Portu- 
ruese, for refreshing their crews and getting water, 
till 1642, when Pronis, the French commandant at 
Madagascar, took possession of it in the name of his 
sovereigh, and sent thither twelve malefactors, who 
had been condemned to perpetual exile. These un- 
happy mén wandered from one extremity of the island 
to another in search of a precarious subsistence. 
They lived chiefly upon fruits, and whatever they 
could procure by haath ; and though in a manner 
naked, yet they affirmed, that, during the three years 
they remained there, they never had the least pain or 
sickness. From their description of the country, 
M.'de Flacourt, a director of the French East India 
company, who had proceeded on a mission to Ma- 
dagascar, was induced to form a settlement upon its 
shores. In 1654, he sent over eight French and six 
negroes as its first colony, and changed its name into 
Bourbon. But nothing could be expected from this 
miserable establishment. Unacquainted with the cli- 
thate, they lost their first crop by a hurricane ; and 
on tiring of their solitary situation, and recei- 
ving’ no succour from Madagascar, they quitted the 
island, and embarked with all their property in an 
English vessel for Madras. 
When the French were driven from Madagascar 
by the natives, who, provoked at their oppression 
and licentiousness, surprised Fort Dauphine, and 


». massacred every white that fell into their hands, those 


that escaped took refuge in Bourbon, where they 
found, at a very small expense of labour, tranquillity 
and These, with the crew of a privateer 


Indian women that were on board, formed a consi- 
derable settlement. Having planted aloes, tobacco, 
and various kinds of roots, they carried on a small 
trade with any ships that anchored in their roads for 
the sake of refreshment; and even built some small 
vessels of their own, in which they made a trip to 


Madagascar to purchase slaves, which they employ- 
: 3 


oe | 
which had been wrecked upon the coast, and some 
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ed in their plantations. The new colony was thus Bourbon, 


increasing in numbers, and in wealth, when the French “Vv” 


East India Company put in their claim, and assum- 
ing the property of the island, sent thither, in 1711, 
six families and a governor, and established a pro- 


A 


gover- 


vincial council dependant upon that of Pondicherry. nor arrives 


But the inhabitants, either disappointed in their ex- 
pectations, or displeased with the government of their 
new masters, revolted at the instigation of a priest, 


kept him t 
his existence, The ringleaders of this revolt, how- 
ever, were afterwards severely punished ; and in 1723, 
the council of Bourbon was declared supreme and in- 
dependent. But the seditious and mutinous temper 
continued, and licentiousness, confusion, and anarchy, 
were the characteristics of this settlement until 1735, 
when M. de la Bourdennaye was appointed to the 
supreme command of the Isle of France, and Bour- 
bon. By the active exertions of this gentleman, or- 
der and tranquillity were soon restored to the colony; 
and the inhabitants found it their interest to obey his 
directions, and to submit to his authority. Under 
his government, the island soon began to assume 
another appearance, Industry and subordination suc- 
ceeded to idleness and disaffection. New forts and 
batteries were raised, and so well supplied with 
cannon, military and naval stores, and every other 
mean of defence, that when Admiral Boscawen ap- 
peared before these islands in 1748, he found them 
so completely fortified, that he was obliged, after 
some fruitless cannonading, to pursue his voyage. 
Upon the breaking out of the revolution, when 
the mania for liberty and equality was raging in 
France, these islands resisted with firmness the exe- 


from 


France, 
and a pro- 
4 , vincial 
seized the poy eets clapped him in a dungeon, and council 


ere till hunger and sorrow put an end to established. 


cution of the decree, issued by the Directory, for the ‘The Bour- 
immediate abolition of slavery throughout all their co- bonese 


lonies. They, chearfully, took the oath of allegiance oppose the 
decree of 
the Direc- 


to the new government in the mother country, but 
would not listen to the emancipation of their ne- 

roes. They swore that they were prepared to 
ie, rather than expose themselves, their wives, 
and their children, to the licentious fury of bar- 
barians, who might signalize their liberty, by in- 
undating the island with the blood of their mas- 
ters. this opposition the colonists were de- 
prived of all support and assistance from France, 
and were reduced to the dreadful alternative, 
of submitting to the enemies of their country, or of 
sealing their destruction, by obeying the orders of 
the Directory. Their fall now appeared to be in- 
evitable, by resisting the attacks of the English, who 
were interested in their reduction, or by perishing by’ 
the poignards of their negroes, whetted by that go- 
vernment which ought to have been their protection. 
For eight years they remained in this precarious si- 
tuation, afraid of every flag that approached their 
shores, until the Directorial tyranny was abolished ; 


tory. 


when France sa held out tothem the hand of amity. Reconci- 


The English, 


owever, still meditated a decisive blow led to the 


against these colonies. ‘he harbours and strong for- mother 
tifications of the Mauritius had long afforded protection °U"Y- 


to the enemy’s cruisers and privateers. By these our 
East India trade has of late years been most terribly 
annoyed ; and it has, indeed, been matter of surprise, 


Bourbon 


~ Bourda- 
loue. 
eee! 


Taken by 
the British. 
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that our government should have allowed this nest of 
pirates to remain so long unmolested. But the blow 
was only retarded to make it more sure; and an ex- 
pedition under the command of Colonel Keating, and 
Commodore Rowley, sailed from India in June 1810 
for the reduction of Bourbon. After a’ gallant de- 
fence by Colonel Susanne, the: French commandant, 
the object of the expedition was accomplished on the 
8th of July following, when this island surrendered 
to the British arms; and paved the way for the con- 
quest of Mauritius, the last and most important co- 
lony of France. See Mod. Un. Hist. vol. xi. p. 159.; 
Bory de St Vincent, Voyage dans les Quatre prin- 
cipales Iles des Mers d’ Afiique ; Viscount de Vaux’s 
History of Mauritius and the neighbouring Islands ; 
and A Pamphlet by an Officer of the late Expedition 
against Bourbon. See Maunrrtius. 

BOURBON Lake, a lake of North America, 
about 80 miles long, and nearly of a circular shape. 


It is formed by the waters of the Bourbon river,. 


which rises near the northern sources of the Missis- 
sippi. Furs of every kind are obtained in great 
abundance round this lake. There are no large islands 
upon it; and, owing to the coldness of the climate, 
few animals are to be found in the adjacent country. 
H 
( A dumonnecite one of the former provinces 
of France, now forming a part of the department, of 
the Allier. The temperature of the province is ex- 
ceedingly mild ; and it abounds in corn, hemp, fruit, 
wines, pasturage, and wood. It possesses also mines 
of iron and coal, and numerous mineral springs, the 
principal of which are at Bourbon-l’Archambaud, 
Bardou, Neris, Vichy, Saint-Pardou, Trauliere, &c. 
Near the first of these places there are rocks which 
contain veins, with small stones, which have such a 
great resemblance to diamonds, that they are often 
mistaken for them by connoisseurs. See Journal Gico- 
nomique de Septembre 1756, p. 6. (0) 
BOURDALOUE, Louts, a celebrated French 
preacher, was born in Bourges, on the 20th of Au- 
gust 1632. In the sixteenth year of his age, he en- 
tered into the society of the Jesvits. The first eigh- 
teen years that he spent in it were employed partly 
in prosecuting his private studies, and partly in 
teaching rhetoric, philosophy, and divinity. And 
in every thing he gave striking proofs of the strength 
and superiority of his genius. Possessing talents that 
equally fitted him for the attainments at science and 
the eloquence of the pulpit, he was for a while un- 
certain to what profession he should devote himself. 
But some sermons that he delivered while lecturing 
on practical theology, met with so much applause, 
that his superiors prevailed on him to apply himself 
wholly to the office of a preacher. In the commence- 
ment of his career, he had the good fortune to be 
known to the king’s daughter, who, having heard 
him and liked him, honoured him net only with her 
kindness, but with her contidence: of which she 
gave an affecting proof, in selecting him to be with 
her on her death-bed, that she might receive from 
him the consolation which he was so well qualified 
to impart. After preaching some years in the coun- 
try, he was, in 1669, called to Paris, where his ap- 
pearance in the pulpit surpassed all the expectations. 
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which had been previously entertained of him. Peo- 
ple of all ranks crowded to the place where he exhi- 
bited, and were charmed with his oratory. Nor, 
though his reputation was so suddenly acquired, did 
it at all degenerate, as gene’ happens in such ca- 
ses. It increased from day to day: and the oftener 
he was heard, the stronger was the desire to hear him. 
He preached for thirty-four years either at court or 
in Paris: he preached to the great, to the learned, 
and to the multitude: to all of them he gave the 
highest satisfaction and delight, and with all of them 
he enjoyed uninterrupted and growing popularity to 
the very close of his life. To a zealous performance 
of his duties in the pulpit, he added very laborious 
duties of a private nature, by acting the part of a 
father-confessor to those who were affected by his 
discourses in the church, and needed consolation for 
their sorrows, or counsel in their difficulties. He 
sometimes spent five or six hours in succession, listen- 
ing to the acknowledgments of the penitent, andimpart- 
ing to them with equal prudence and faithfulness, the 
instruction which they required. And en such occa- 
sions he condescended to the poorest and the meanest 
that applied to him; and often sought out those who 
were unable to come to him, that he might enquire 
into their circumstances, and administer to rvesth 
ritual necessities. His personal conduct formed a 
counterpart to his public character, distinguished as 
it was by the habitual exercises of piety and virtue, 
by uprightness and benevolence, by modesty and con- 
tentment, by a mild temper and agreeable manners, 
by a contempt of the world and the love of peace and 
good order, by fidelity to his friends, forbearance 
to his enemies, and charity to all. This assem- 
blage of good and amiable qualities made him a 
favourite with all who knew him; and accordm 

all ranks courted his company, feeling pleasure in h 
society, and thinking themselves honoured by his ac- 
quaintance. After having spent so many years in the 
discharge of his ministerial functions in the metropo- 
lis, he was anxious to go to some place of retirement,, 
where he would have sufficient leisure to attend par+ 
ticularly to his own spiritual concerns, and to prepare. 
for death, which could not now be far distant. - For 
this purpose he petitioned for leave from the superi- 
ors of his order to abandon Paris, and retire to some 
house inthe country. This request, however, though 
made repeatedly with great earnestness, and in very 
affecting language, was ultimately denied: And in 
obedience to that ecclesiastical authority to which he 
had always made conscience of submitting, he remain- 
ed in Paris, continuing to labour in his ministerial of- 
fice with his wonted diligence and fidelity, preaching 
especially for the benefit of the hospitals, the poor, 
and the prisoners; and thus sanctifying himself, a 
promoting the comfort and happiness of others. He 
fell sick on the 11th of May 1704, and, sensible that. 
his departure was at hand, prepared himself according 
to the usual forms of his church, but with much pi 
and resignation of spirit, for that awful event. It is 
curious-but melancholy to observe a man’ of so much 
understanding, and so much knowledge of Christian. 
ity, talking in such circumstances of offering himself 
up as Jesus did, a sacrifice to appease the wrath of 
God, and of consenting to suffer the pains of purga- 
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aux. tory. Yet such was the language that he actually 
. hela, «It is highly reasonable,’? said he, “ that 
_ Ged be fully satistied ; and at least in purgatory I 
will suffer with patience and with love.” He expi- 
red on the second day after he was taken ill, in the 
72d) year of his age; and his death excited univer- 
sal and unfei regret. Different opinions have 
been entertained of the merit of his sermons. While 
some have given them the highest praise, others have 
spoken of them as far below mediocrity ; and one 
writer is so outrageous in his censure, as to say, that 
they are nothing more than empty harangues. It is 
eialient that a man who was so popular as Bourda- 
loue, in such circumstances as those in which he was 
placed, and preaching before such audiences as he ad- 
dressed, must have possessed great talents, and pro- 
duced excellent discourses: though, it must be ad- 
mitted, at the same time, that popularity depends, in 
a great measure, on the voice, the appearance, the 
manner, and the character of the preacher, as well as 
on the extent of his knowledge, and the strength of 
his understanding. But really he who can peruse 
Bourdaloue’s sermons without admiration, must be 
destitute either of taste or of candour. They have 
some great faults, but their excellencies certainly pre- 
dominate. Dr Blair gives the following character of 
them, which appears to be tolerably just : ‘ Bour- 
daloue is indeed a great reasoner, and inculcates his 
doctrinés with much zeal, piety, and earnestness ; 
but his style is verbose, he is disagreeably full of 
quotations from the fathers, and he wants imagina- 
tion.” The reader will find some good remarks on 
Bourdaloue’s sermons in Hill’s Life of Blair. (+) 
. BOURDEAUX, or Borpeaux, in the depart- 
ment of the Gironde, and capital of what was for- 
merly the province of Guienne, is one of the most 
ancient and flourishing cities in France. It was: 
known by the name of Teasdale, in the time of the 
Romans, by whom it seems to have been originally 
founded, or at least greatly enlarged; and of whose 
architectural improvements it still retains many dis- 
tinct vestiges. Besides a number of ancient statues, 
medals, and inscriptions, which have been found at 
different periods within its limits, we may mention, 
as its principal antiquities, a temple dedicated to the 
tutelary deities of the place, of which some very lofty 
columns are to be seen ; the lower gate, which is sup- 
posed to have been built in the time of Augustus ; 
the palace of Gallienus, of which only two gates and 
a few walls remain; and an oval amphitheatre, 227 
feet in length, and 140 in breadth. In the fifth cen- 
tury, it was in the possession of the Goths ; and was 
- repeatedly ravaged and burned during the savage in- 
eursions of the Wariate! It was afterwards govern- 
ed by sovereigns of its own, who were titled Dukes, 
Counts, &c.; but, by the marriage of Eleanor, only 
daughter of William the tenth, and last Duke of 
Guienne, to Louis VII., surnamed the Young, it was 
united, with its province, to France. This lady, 
however, having been divorced by the French king, 
in 1152, and afterwards marrying Henry of Norman- 
-dy, who succeeded to the crown of England, Gui- 
‘enne; with its capital Bourdeaux, became subject to 
‘the princes of that.country, by whom it was greatly 
enlarged and beautified: To this city Edward, the 
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Black Prince, conducted his royal captive, John, Bourdeawx- 
King of France, after the battle of Poictiers, in 
1 56 3 made it the seat of his court for the space of 
eleven years; and raised it to a high degree of splen- 
dour and renown. After having been nearly three 
centuries in the possession of the English, it was re- 
united to France by Charles VII., who established a 
parliament in the place, and built the Chateau Trom- 
pette, to defend the mouth of the harbour. In the 
year 1548, a violent insurrection was excited through- 
out the whole province, by the grievance of a salt 
tax ; and, in the heat of their resentment, the inhabi- 
tants of Bourdeaux seized and massacred the king’s 
lieutenant M. de Monems, together with one of 
friends who attempted his rescue. The constable 
Montmorency was dispatched with a body of troops, 
to 7 these tumultuous proceedings; but, 
though the inhabitants of Bourdeaux . submissively 
opened their gates to receive him, he refused to enter 
their city, except through a breach in the wall; post- 
ed his soldiers with artillery at the entrance of every 
street, and treated it in every respect as a town taken 
by storm. He declared its privileges to be forfeited; 
seized its bells and records ; condemned to death 100 
substantial tradesmen ; imposed a fine of 2000 livres; 
suspended the parliament from the exercise of its 
functions ; compelled the magistrates, with 100 of 
the principal citizens, to. dig the body of Monems 
out of his grave with their fingers, that it might be 
solemnly interred in the church of St Andrews; com- 
manded the town house to be thrown down, and a 
chapel to be erected in its place, where public pray- 
ers should annually be offered for the soul of the 
murdered governor. Bourdeaux suffered very se- 
verely during the civil wars in France, in the time of 
Henry IV. ; but was preserved for the crown by the 
good conduct of Marshall Matignon, in opposition to 
all the powers of the League. 

The town is situated on the west bank of the Ga- 
ronne, about 40 miles from its mouth, and where the 
river is between 300 and 4.00 toises in breadth. The 
tide flows as far as the city, tothe height of twelve 
feet, so as to be navigable for vessels of a considera- 
ble burden. The harbour is large and commodious ; 
and the quay, which borders the river, is of very 

reat extent, but neither kept in good repair, nor 

uilt with any degree of regularity or magnificence, 
Indeed the vessels cannot be brought close to. the 
pavement, but require to be loaded and unloaded by 
the help of barges. It appears, from the following 
lines of Ausonius, that the town was formerly of a 
quadrangular form— 


Quadrea murorum species, sic turribus altis 
Ardua, ut aerias intrent fastigia nubes ; 


but its modern appearance is that of a crescent or se- 
micircle, of which the river forms the side. It is sur- 
rounded by an old wall, with twelve gates, and three 
forts; but the ramparts are in a ruinous condition, 
and all its means of defence are of very little import- 
ance. ‘The streets chiefly run towards the harbour, ‘ 
and are in general narrow and inelegant; but, since 
the end of the American war, the place has under- 
one great improvements, and many new streets have 
ee built, both in the city and suburbs, in a hand- 
Sek 
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Trompette, which was built by Charles VIL, and 
afterwards regularly fortified by the celebrated Vau- 
ban in the reign of Louis XIV., and which occupied 
nearly half a mile of the shore, was purchased from 
the late king by a company. of speculators, for the 
purpose of being taken down, in order to build with 
the materials a fine square, and several splendid streets, 
to the number of 1800 houses; but this plan, which, 
it has been said, would form one of the finest addi- 
tions to.a city, that is to be seen in Europe, has. not 
yet been. completed. The finest pry of the city are 
the Place Royale, where the hackney coaches have 
their stand, and where there is an equestrian. statue 
in bronze of Louis XV.; the quarter of the Chapeau 
Rouge, which consists of noble and regular buildings; 
and the suburb of Chartron, where the principal mer- 
chants reside. Bourdeaux contains an academy of 
belles lettres, of painting, of sculpture, of architec- 
ture, of commerce; an university, founded in 1441 ; 
thirteen parish churches; a number of religious 
houses; and several, magnificent public. buildings. 
The principal of these are the churches of the Domi- 
nicans, Carthusians, and Monks of St Bernard; in 
which last is the tomb of Montaigne, who was born, 
lived, and died at the castle of Bréde, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bourdeaux ; the cathedral, which con- 
tains two remarkable bas reliefs, deserving of the tra- 
veller’s inspection ; the exchange, from which is the 
finest view of the harbour and the country on the 
opposite shore, furnishing one of the richest water 
scenes of which France can boast; and the theatre, 
which is one of the most. magnificent in Europe, in 
the shape of the segment Of an oval, occupying a 
space of 306 by 165 feet, with the principal front at 
one end, where there is a portico of twelve very large 
Corinthian columns running along the whole extent 
of the front, from which portico is the entrance, by 
a noble vestibule, to the different parts of the theatre, 
to an elegant concert room, and to various saloons for 
walking and refreshments; and the whole of which 
building 
There is a new tide corn mill, which is remarkable 
for its size, the solidity of the building, and the beau- 
ty of the workmanship. There is a large canal form- 
ed of hewn stone, with walls four feet in thickness, 
which leads under the building, and admits the tide, 
as it comes in, to turn the water wheels; and there 
are several other equally well built canals, which con- 
duct the water into a large reservoir, from which it 
flows back, as the tide returns, and gives motion to 
the wheels, in an opposite direction. This immense 
structure was erected by a company ; and the cost 
was estimated at £350,000. The whole of the houses, 
and public buildings of Bourdeaux, are built of a 
white stone, which adds greatly to the splendour of 
their appearance. The habitations and_establish- 
ments of the principal merchants are upon a very ex- 
pensive scale ; and their mode of living is luxurious 
and dissipated in the extreme. The three chief ar- 
ticles of commerce in this city are, the cod and 
whale fisheries; the fitting out of armaments, and fur- 
nishing of stores for the French American settle- 
ments, for which it must at. present have very little 
demand; and the disposal of its brandy, wines, li- 
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was raised at the expence of £270,000. . 
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known by the name of claret, and produced in the | 

neighbouring country, called. Pa Medoc.. It ex- 
§ i honey, corky 

particularly vinegar to the amount of five or six thou- 


printed calicoes, stockings, delf-ware, white glass, 
‘ ulae 
ants. 


lated, that, in the district of Bourdeaux, there are 
produced communibus annis 200,000. tons of wine; of 
which 100,000 are exported, 40,000 consumed inthe 
town and its vicinity, and the remaining 60,000 in 
the, territories of France. The quantity of brandy is 
more variable ; sometimes amounting to 20,000 hogs- 
heads annually, and at other times only to 12,000. or 
15,000. , Among the principal ream Bour- 
deaux, may be mentioned the article hemp, of which, 
within a space of 12 or 15 leagues round the town, 
about 20,000 or 25,000 quintals are raised every year, 
part of which is exported to Rochéfort, Rochelle, 
and Bayonne; and the rest is employed at Bour- 
deaux, in manufactories of linen or cordage. _Its_re- 
fined sugars are accounted the best in, France in point 
of quality; and possess a firmness and consistency, 
which render them peculiarly suitable for exporta- 
tion, The great trade of Bourdeaux, especially in 
wines and brandy, attracts an immense number oh fo- 
reign vessels, so. that there are commonly about 100. 
in the harbour at once, and sometimes during its 
fairs not less than 500, The greater number of these 
are from Holland and Great Britain; and those. be- 
longing to the latter power, besides taking wines to 
the amount of 6000 tons, and brandies to the amount 
of 400 hogsheads annually, carry away, vine; 
prunes, raisins, turpentine, chesnut, paper, corkw: 
honey, capers, olives, and anchovies, in exchange for 
woollen. stuffs, tin, lead, coals, herring, leather, but- 
ter, cheese, salt beef, tallow, and painting materials. 
It has two great fairs in the year, which were finally 
established by Charles IX. in 1565, and each of 
which lasts about 15 days; but the resort to. these 
free markets, and its commercial prosperity in gene- 
ral, are said to haye greatly declined since the reyolu- 
tion. It contains about 100,000 inhabitants; is dis- 
tant from Paris 89 leagues, and from Rochelle 27; 
and stands in N, Lat, 44° 50’, and W. Long, 0° 39’. 
It has produced several great men; by one of whom, 
the poet Ausonius, it is celebrated in these lines, 
Burdigalia, est natale solum ; clementia cali. "?? 
Mitis, ubi et rigue larga indulgentia terre, - 
Ver longum, brume que breves, juga frondea subsunt, &e.. 
See Arthur Young’s Travels in France. (q) 
BOURGES, the Avaricum or Bituriges of the an- 
cients, a town of . France, formerly the capital of the 
province of Berri, but now the chief place of the de- 
partment of the Cher, is situated on the river Erve at 
its confluence with the Eure. According to Livy, 
this was one of the most. ancient cities of Gaul, 
Louis XI., who was born in this place, founded the 
university in. 1466, and yr See several privileges 
on the town. From the central situation of Bourges, 
it was declared, at the assembly of the states at Tours . 
in 1484, as the most convenient place in the kingdom 
for internal commerce, and fairs were established here 
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og by the king, with the advice of both French and fo- 
on caarekantds A dreadful conflagration, however, 
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female beauty. But Antoinette had the fortitude to Bowrignou. 
resist every offer that was made to her, from what- v9 
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in which 7500 houses, inhabited by 9500 families, 


were consumed, ruined the commerce of Bourges, 
which was afterwards transferred to Lyons. ‘The 
cathedral church is reckoned one of the most beauti- 
ful Gothic edifices in Europe; and the college of 
the Jesuits, which contained the parish churches and 
many public buildings, was an extensive and maguifi- 
‘cent building. The only commerce which is now 
¢arried on at Bourges, is merely that which is neces- 
sary for the subsistence of its inhabitants. It pos- 
sesses, however, a few manufactures of linen cloths, 
‘woollen stuffs, and stockings. Population 15,340. 
‘E. Long. 2° 23/ 26”, N. Lat. 47° 5! 4”. See Nec- 
ker’s Administration des Finances, tom. i. c. xi. (x) 
BOURGOGNE, one of the former provinces of 
France, now forming a part of the department of the 
Cote-d’Or. The soil is very productive, and the 
country better peopled than any other part of France. 
Mines of iron are found in every part of the pro- 
vince, and coal and marble are obtained in abun- 
dance. {) 
BOURIGNON, Anrornette, a celebrated en- 
thusiast, was born at Lisle, in Flanders, in the be- 
inning of the year 1616. She died at Franeker on 
‘the 30th of October, 1680. Her life was not dis- 
tinguished’ by any thing very brilliant, or very inter- 
‘esting ; and theretore a minute and regular narrative 
of its events is wholly unnecessary. But certainly a 
lady wholeft behindhereight or ten octavo volumes on 
divinity ; influenced by her doctrine the faith both of 
‘clergy and laity; and was-deemed a fit object of ha- 
tred and ion by- sensible men, because she 
talked and acted like an enthusiast, deserves a more 
‘particular notice than ‘what is implied in telling that 
she flourished in the seventeenth century, and left the 
world at the age-of sixty-four. A few circumstan- 
“ces, therefore, shall be mentioned, to give the reader 
‘some tolerable idea of Madame Bourignon. Ist, At 
her birth she had all the appearance of a monster. 
‘Her forehead was chiefly covered with black hair, her 
‘upper lip was fastened to her nose, her mouth stood 
wide open, and, altogether, she seemed to be such an 
unnatural production, that for some time it was asub- 
ject of consultation whether she should be allowed to 
ive. These deformities were, in some measure, got 
‘the better of ; but she never acquired any as ap- 
proaching to personal beauty. In her mother’s breast 
they excited a degree of aversion and disgust, which 
soon appeared in harsh treatment of her, and which 
occasioned such altercations between the parents, as 
deeply to affect the mind and the future fortune of 
the unhappy child. 2d, Though Antoinette had 
none of those feminine’ graces’ which kindle love in 
the other sex, yet she did not want admirers when 
she grew up, and admirers too who proffered their 
Maiok boig with their heart.’ She was*successively 
courted by a French merchant, a peasant’s son, and 
the nephew of a parson near Lisle: and they were so 
violently enamoured of her, as to exceed all the 
‘bounds of moderation in prosecuting their'suit. All 


» this is probably to be accounted for, by that superi- 


‘ority of understanding, and that patrimonial fortune 
which she possessed, and which are frequently as 
powerful invitations to matrimony, as the charms of 


ever quarter it came, and however strongly it was 
urged. The surly and ill-natured demeanour of her 
father towards her mother, gave her an early disgust 
at marriage, and she very soon began to pray that 
she might never enter into that state. Besides she 
was not very old when her mind became tinctured 
with enthusiasm; and this enthusiasm expressed 
itself, partly in renouncing every desire of sensual 

leasure, and devoting herself to a state of immacu- 
ate purity. For while she prayed, “ May God 
grant that I may never marry,’’ she added, at the 
same time, * give me the grace to become thy 
spouse.” If this last petition, the impious raving of 
a fanatic, was fulfilled, as she imagined it to be, it 
may be easily believed that she not only never con- 
ceived one thought ‘inconsistent with the most per- 
fect chastity, but that she actually possessed the gift 
of penetrative virginity, by which, like the Virgin 
Mary, she created in every person that beheld her, a 
total insensibility to the gratifications of the flesh. 
$d, Although Madame Bourignon had obtained this 
complete victory over the sexual passion, her views 
were not wholly elevated above the world. Ava- 
rice was a ruling feature in her moral character. She 
tried to shew a contempt for earthly possessions ; but 
she could not succeed in making that attainment. 
And she exhibited throughout the whole of her life, a 
fanatical attachment to spiritual things, combined with 
a sordid and inveterate love of money. At first she 
resolved to give up the property which devolved to 
her at the death of her parents; but before she had 
made this sacrifice to piety, she changed her mind, 
and took possession of her patrimony, Avnd she jus- 
tified this step, which in her case had a worldly as- 
pect, by alleging, that otherwise the property might 
get into the hands of those who had no right to it, 
or those who would make a bad use of it, and 
that God had intimated to her that she should 
need it for promoting his’ glory. In all her emer- 
gencies, indeed, she applied to God for direction, 
and she uniformly obtained the answer that she wish- 
ed. But in this instance, the advice which she recei- 
ved was rather more extensive than was suitable to her 
dispositions, or her intentions. 'T'o retain the estate, 
she readily agreed, but to use it for the glory of God 
was beyond her purpose. She lived parsimoniously 
she bestowed nothing in charity, and her fortune, 
therefore, rapidly increased. Increasing in wealth, 
she increased in her attachment to it, and obstinate- 
ly persisted in refusing to give one mite to the poor, 
because, as she said, she had consecrated her sub- 
stance to God, and all human things are inconstant. 
While, however, she had no compassion for the needy, 
she had a strong affection for her own doctrines ; and 
expended a certain portion of her money in publish- 
ing books, for the edification of the world, and in 
supporting some idle hypocrites, who attended her 
as her disciples. ‘This was advancing the divine glo. 
ry. But it was also a plea for the woman’s avarice, 
and a mean of gratifying her spiritual pride. 4th, 
Madame Bourignon lived in persecuting times; and it 
could not be expected that one so active in propaga- 
ting heretical opinions, could escape the rigours of 
intolerance. But the persecutions that she suffered 
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mind, and the extravagant and hurtful fanaticism of 
her own conduct. She was. totally destitute of the 
humility that became, her—she was of a morose and 
gloomy sioppaitigns she Nees most uncharitably of 
the spiritual condition of all who did not adopt her 
peculiar tenets—she was hard-hearted to the poor, 
though she affected to love, and to be united to their 
Father in heaven—she was most unforgiving to those 
who had robbed her. of the merest trifle—and her en- 
thusiasm was carried so far, and had such an effect, 
that the little girls of an hospital, in which she was 

overness, were all engaged, as they themselves be- 
lieved and declared, in a carnal connection with the 
devil. Considering these circumstances, and consi- 
dering the arrogance and masculine zeal with which 
she endeavoured to enlighten those who were. far 
more enlightened than herself, it is not wonderful 
that she was involved in lawsuits, and difficulties, and 


sufferings, She did not, however, want protectors 


and patrons...'The baron of Latzbourg preserved 
her from her enemies, at a critical period. And M. 
De Lort, superior of the oratory at Mechlin, who be- 
came a proselyte to her system, if system it can be 
called, patronised and cherished her while he lived ; 
and what pleased her more, though it evidently oc- 
casioned her some trouble, left her heir of ail his pro- 
perty when he died. 5th, She was a perfect enthu- 
siast—one of the most extravagant visionaries that 
haye ever appeared in the Christian world. From 
her infancy she daily conversed with God, in the li- 
teral sense of that expression—she offering up prayers, 
or putting questions to him, and he answering her, 
by speaking inwardly to her heart, so that she knew 
what he said to her as distinctly as if a fellow crea- 
ture had been talking to her. Besides this sweet con- 
versalion, as it was called, with God, she enjoyed 
some extraordinary revelations, which, as often hap- 
pens, in similar cases, are wonderfully useless, and 
wonderfully absurd. In one of herextacies, she was 
permitted to behold Adam in the form that he had 
before the fall, and to see the manner, in which he 
himself, possessing the principles of both sexes, was 
capable of procreating other men!. How surprising 
that her penetrative virginity allowed her to indulge 
in such a.contemplation ! The contemplation, how- 
ever, was purely abstract. _When she made any pro- 
selytes she felt the same kind of throes and pangs in 
producing those spiritual children, that are experien- 
ced in natural labour, and the violence of her pains 
was proportionate to the impression which her doc- 
trinepmade upon their minds, These, and many other 
instances of a similar nature, that might be adduced, 
shew that she was an enthusiast of the sublimest or- 
der. Gth, It may be easily supposed that her doctrines 
are supremely wild and extravagant. A sample of 
them may be seen under the article ANTICHRIST: 
and for the rest, the reader’s curiosity can. be grati- 
fied only by perusing her own works, and the wri- 
tings of her apologists. Her opinions were adopted 
by considerable numbers, both in this country, and 
on the continent. Besides the striking peculiarities 
of her doctrine, there were several circumstances in 
her condition which tended to promote her credit, 
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Bourignons were owing, not so much to the bigotry and illibera- 
"~~" lity of others, as to the unamiable temper of her own 
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Of these, the most remarkable was, the appearanceof . B 
a comet at her birth, of another when she commen-. 2 
ced author, and of a third when she died, _ Surely, 
said the superstitious, this was.a prophetess.. Her 
disciples were most numerous in Scotland ;. indeed her 
tenets gained so much ground there, as to become an_. 
object of great jealousy with the church. In four dif- 
ferent. meetings of the General Assembly, (1700, 
1701, 1709, 1710,) measures were adopted for check- 
ing the growth of this pernicious and blasphemous 
heresy. r George Gardin, a minister of Aber- 
deen, was deposed, in 1701, for teaching its ** damna- 
ble errors.” And all entrants into the ministry were. 
required, as they are at this day required, to abjure. 
and renounce Bourignian doctrine. See the Works 
of Madame Bourignon ;, Bayle’s Dictionary, art... 
ourignon; Snake in the Grass, by Mr Charles Les-. 
ley, preface ; Bowrignonism Detected, by Dr Cock. . 
burn; and An Apology for Mrs Antonia Bourignon, 
ple to be written by Dr G. Gardin above men- . 
tioned. (¢ ‘ 
BOURN, a town of England, in the south of 
Lincolnshire, situated in a valley upon a.small stream, 
The remains of a priory, and of a castle, with larg: 
irregular works, said to have been formed by, Oliver 
Cromwell, are still to be seen. There. is here a mi- 
neral spring of some note. There are also some tans . 
neries; and the little commerce which it/carries on is - 
by means of vessels of ten tons burthen, which carry. 
goods to Spalding, Boston, &c. Number of houses 
in 1801, 282. Population 1474, See Gough’s Cam- 
den’s Britannia. (w) 310: ogee 
BOURO, See Borro; and Stavorinus’ Vz 
to the East Indies, vol. ii. p. 801 ; also Labillardier’s : 
Voyage, vol, ii. p. 308. dag 
BOUTON, or Booren, or Burron, one of the 
Celebesian Isles, situated about twelve miles to the - 
south-east of Celebes. The island is large, woody, 
and tolerably high. It is about thirty miles in length. 
and eight broad, stretches from. north to south, and. 
is separated by the straits of Bouton from the small. . 
er {sland Pangasane, which lies between it and Ce- 
lebes. The long of Bouton, to whom. the neigh- _ 
bouring islands are subject, was in alliance with the 
Dutch East India company,-who paid him an early 
salary of 4 32: 14:6, that he might assist in the ex-. 
tirpation of all the clove. trees in this and the adja- 
cent islands. With this view a serjeant, styled the 
Extirpator, was sent out every year by the company; 
and attended by guides and interpreters provided. by 
the king, he laid waste all the clove, trees in Bouton 
and its dependent isles. _The sovereign of Bouton, 
however, tired of the system of annual destruction, 
refused to lend his usual assistance, and in, the year 
1775, when Stavorinus visited the island, the Company — 
withheld their salary, in order to force a compliance 
with their wishes, orn 
To the east of Bouton is an immense cluster of 
little islands called Toucan-bessis, connected or sur- 
rounded with rocky shoals. .The passage between 
Bouton and this cluster is very dangerous. Along 
the shore of Bouton,”’ says Stavorinus, * there is no 
danger to avoid but the land itself, but in the nar- 
rowest part of the passage begins a large bay, which 
runs into the land west and north, into. which there. 


~ is much of being drawn by the currents which 
set into the bay, if the point opposite to the ‘Toucan- 
‘bessis be approached too near in calm weather; and if 
yow have once fallen into the bay, there is no getting 
out till the west monsoon sets in again. The go- 
vernor of Banda was once detained a whole year in 
this vexatious gulf, which, on this account, received 
the name of al, or Mistake Bay.’ The capital 
of Bouton’ is Cullasusurf, which is situated on the 
top vf a hill about a mile from the sea, and surround- 
ed with walls. According to Bougainville, the in- 
habitants, who are small, and of a dark olive com- 
ror cultivate'rice, maize, yams, and other roots, 

co¢oa-nuts, citrons, and pine-apples. They 
carry on a considerable commerce in pearls, cloths, 
and slaves. The inhabitants, who-are Mahometans, 
are gentle and faithful: They work a kind of co- 
Toured cotton stuff, and obtain their spiceries from 
Ceram and Banda. See Stavorinus’ Voyage to the 
East Indies, vol: iis p. 297—301 ; and Bougainville’s 
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‘SOW, { ean known offensive weapon,’ which has 
been used in war and hunting from times of the most 
remote antiquity. Although the invention of the 
bow is, at first sight, extremely obvious and simple, 
yet the application of a missile body along with it, 
renders the use of it more complicated. Prec the 
rudest class of savages are entirely unacquainted with 
its properties, though they possess weapons appar- 
ently of more difficult construction. 

‘The form and substance of the bow have been 

reatly diversified in different countries: wood, 
Gon and steel, have all been successively adopted ; 
but the first, from convenience, is in most general es- 
timation. In Tartary, Persia, and other eastern re- 
gions, bows are manufactured from the horns of 
the antelope, and beautifully ornamented. They are 
sometimes composed of wood and horn, two pieces 
of equal length being applied parallel to each other, 
bound together by catgut, and then covered with 
the sitiogtl bark of a tree, which receives suitable 
decorations, and a coat of varnish. The Laplanders 
are said to frame their bows of two flat pieces of 
birch and fir glued together ; and in England, the 
modern bows are constructed of yew or cocoa wood, 
with a slip of ash, or some other elastic wood, glued 
on the back. é 

The figure of the bow has undergone many altera- 
tions. To judge from the coins and sculptures of the 
ancients, it was straight in the middle, and curved at 
each end: the modern Tartar bow unstrung, nearly 
resembles an incomplete ellipse, and is recurved until 
the ends almost meet. The Saxon bow was partly 
curved, but that of our English predecessors straight. 
However, it is not pels, ore that the fashions of 
different countries have, at various periods, resembled 
each other; and we find in fact both the figure of the 
Saxon bow, and the loose play of the string being 
unconfined in notches, among some relics oF those 
eastern nations which claim the highest antiquity. 

The bow of the ancient Greeks and Romans was 
very short, that of the ‘lartars is still so; and a 
tribe of diminutive people in the southern’ parts of 
Africa use one little more than two feet long. The 
English long bow was six feet in length, and that of 
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the South American savages is scarcely shorter. 
Those modern nations, whose cavalry are armed with 
the bow, use it short for convenience; though it is 
certain that the force and range of the arrow are 
augmented by the length of the bow. 

he quality of the bow-string is of much conse- 
quence, and we are told that battles have been lost 
or gained by its imperfections. Probably the si- 
news of animals, or thongs cut from their hides, 
were first employed, as catgut is now by the east- 
ern nations. But instead of forming a thick and 
strong cord of a single piece, a number of small fila- 
ments, bound together in different places, constitute 
the string. The long hair of animals, and even that 
of women, was anciently converted to bow-strings, 
whence a temple was erected at Rome, dedicated to 
Venus the Bald. Thus Julius Capitolinus observes, 
Pretereundum ne illud quidem est, quod tanta fide 
Aquileienses contra Maximinum pro senatu fuerunt, ut 
Sunes de capillis mulierum facerent’ quum deessent 
nervi ad sagittas emitlendas, quod aliquando Rome 
dicitur factum. Inde in honorem matronarum tem- 
plum Veneri Calve senatus dicavit: Analogous facts 
are related by Cesar and Dio. The substance most 
approved of by the moderns for bow-strings is hemp ; 
for though catgut be tough and strong, it is too 
liable to be affected by the temperature of the weather. 

The arrow has invariably been made of light reeds, 
or splits of board pointed with harder wood, bone, 
or metal, according to the facility with which 
these substances pres be procured by the bowmen $ 
or barbed in certain countries, so as to inflict a more 
dangerous wound. ‘The arrow of the ancient Eng- 
lish archers, as at the battle of Agincourt, was a 
full yard in length; that of some modern South Ame- 
ricans, exceeds five feet. The whistling arrow, which 
produces a sound, from an enlarged hollow head con- 
taining holes, is said to be used by the Chinese for 
making ars and we read of an entertainment 
given to Henry VIII. in 1515, where ‘ the arrows 
whistled by craft of their head, so that the noise was 
strange, and great, and much pleased the king and 
queen, andvall the company.” 

Such are the bow and arrow in their simple state. 
Their power and effect depend on their peculiar con- 
struction, and the skill of the archer combined. 
But in the use of this instrument, the skill of the 
moderns seems to’ have declined on the European 
continent, and in Britain. The range of an ar- 
row’s flight is here under 200 yards; but there was 
lately a ‘Turkish ambassador in London, who, in 
displaying his strength, shot to the distance of 480 
yards; and a recent traveller mentions a ran- 
dom shot by Hassan Aga, a Turkish governor 
of Athens, which, on measurement, he found to be 
584 yards. In accounts of the ancient English bow- 
men, we read of arrows reaching a mile at three 
flights. Much depends on early education and con- 
tinued practice; and it has always been a received 
opinion, that in youth alone the rudiments of archery 
can be learned. 

The bow and arrow are extensively used at the pre- 
sent day, andthis weapon anciently helda distinguished 
place in warlike operations. But now the only civil- 
zed nation having numerous and regular troops armed 
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with the bow, are the Chinese. In all others it is gra- 
dually giving place to fire-arms, by which it will soon 
be totally supplanted: In China, however, match-locks 
only, and not the modern improvements in gunnery 
are known; and the rigid adherence of the people to 
the customs of their ancestors, will long preserve the 
bow as a warlike weapon. The power of the bow is 
estimated by weight: thus, in describing one as a sixty 
or seventy pound bow, it is meant that the power re- 
quired in bending it wouldraise sixty or seventy pounds, 
‘The weakest bows used in the army are of fifty pounds: 
the common weight is eighty or an hundred, and 
some even go higher. A strong attachment prevailed 
for the English long-bow, from the service of which 
it had proved in battle ; and it was not totally eradi- 
cated in Britain until the seventeenth century. 

To render the effect of this weapon still. more 
deadly, .the point of the arrow has been imbued with 
poison, so sdeleterious in its nature as to occasion in- 
stant death. This is not a new invention; for, inde- 
‘pendent of what is, observed by others of the ancients, 
Justin the historian mentionspoisoned arrows as known 
in the time of Alexander the Great. Cum venisset ad 
urbem Ambigeri regis,.oppidani invictum ferro audi- 
entes, sagiltas veneno armant, atque ita gemino mor- 
tis vulnere hostem a muris summoventes plurimos inter- 
Jiciunt. (Lib. xii, cap. 10.) Pliny the naturalist specifies 
a certain tree, from which the Gauls prepared a 
poison for the arrows with which they shot stags. 
The art is: still preserved among the South Ameri- 
cans, who blow arrows from a tube, .as well as shoot 
them from a bow. A credible author:relates an in- 
stance of an Englishman having killed a native in a 
fit of passion at Macassar. Though the king par- 
doned his offence, the other Europeans resident there, 
apprehensive that they might themselves afterwards 
become the objects of vengeance, insisted that he 
-should suffer that punishment which the laws of the 
country decreed. The king assented, but willing to 
-save. the culprit from unnecessary pain, he himself re- 
solved to bethe executioner with a poisoned arrow, and 
desired the culprit to name the spot to which it should 
be directed. He chose the great toe of the right foot, 
which the king struck oe an arrow blown from a 
tube with wonderful precision and dexterity. Though 


- two European physicians instantly exercised all their 


skill, and performed an amputation far above the 
wound, the man died in their hands. Experiments 
with poisoned arrows by other intelligent Europeans 
prove that they occasion instant death, and that a 
South American preparation with which they were 
imbued, operates with greater speed and certaint 
than the most deadly poison. Arrows charged ik 
combustible substances for setting fire to houses and 
shipping, were extremely common of old; and have 
been used by the nations of India in repressing the 
encroachments of the British during last century. (c) 
BOW, Cross. There is only one way of altering 
the bow from its original simplicity, which is, by 
combining it with a stock. It is then bent by means 
of a lever, and the arrow is discharged along a groove. 
The Chinese have a kind of cross-bow, invented, as 
they affirm, about the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, which can discharge ten arrows: at once. 
This, so far as we can understand, is accomplished 
° 
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from the arrows lying in parallel grooves above each | 
other. WHT SP shells 
The cross-bow is a powerful and destructive wea- 
pon, and, like the common bow, was employed both 
in war and hunting, and on horseback as well as on 
foot. It discharged heavy arrows, called bolts, or 
quarrels, having a square iron head. The conquest 
of Ireland, in 1172, is said to have been greatly fa- 
cilitated by the terror which the cross-bow off the 
English inspired, the weapon being previously uns — 
known in that kingdom. | Richard i was an expe- 
rienced cross:bowman, and had killed several person 
by arrows from his own hand. But he himself at 
last fell at the siege of Chaluz, by a dart froma 
cross-bow, at which the recorder of the event testi- 
fies little regret, ‘* neque ‘enim lex’ ulla equior est; 
quam necis artifices arte periré sua.” Brompton, ~ 
Annales, p. 1278. | Cross-bowmen formed a numer- 
ous corps in the ancient armies. At’ the battle of — 
Cressy, in 1346, the first rank of the French army 
consisted of 15,000 cross-bowmen. At present we 
are imperfectly acquainted with the power of the cross- 
bow; but if we can credit the older authors, and, in- 
deed, on considering that the greatest mechanical force 
may be employed in bending it, it must be very great!” 
The arrow flies from it with equal precison, whence, ° 


long after bemg disused in war,’ the cross-bow was 


still retained in hunting. But although some authors 
of more modern date magnify the art’ of their co- 
temporaries, it was much on the decline in the seven- 
teenth century. Wood, in the Bowman’s Glory, re- 
lates,:that ‘* in March 1661, 400 archers, with their | 
bows and arrows, made a splendid and glorious show 
in Hyde Park, with flying colours, and cross-bows 
to guard them. Several of the archers shot near 
twenty score yards with their cross-bows, and mai 

of them, to the amazement of the spectators, hit the 


amark.’? The cross bow was prohibited by successive’ 


acts of Parliament, from the year 1508, and’penal- _ 
ties imposed for even being in possession of it. Paul’ | 
Hentzner, however, who travelled through Britain, 
in 1598, observes, that he saw in the armoury of the’ 
Tower of London, cross-bows, and bows and arrows, - 
of which the English made great use in their exer- 
cises. f 
Not only the men of former times, but women also, 
used both the bow and cross bow for. amusement; 
In the-ancient illuminated manuscripts of this coun- 
try, are represented ‘ladies of rank with their atten- 
dants hunting, and carrying a bow and quiver. Mar- _ 
garet, the daughter of King Henry VII. and queen’ ~ 
of James LV. of Scotland, Killed abuck with an are 
row, on a hunting party, at Alnwick, on her progress 
thither, in 1503; and Queen Elizabeth, and the 
countess of Kildare in her train, were equally suc- 
cessful with the cross-bow. Now, though the long 
bow, and other kinds, are still warlike weapons among 
the less civilized nations, yet these, as well as the 
cross-bow, are principally used for amusement. in 
Europe. Societies are formed on the continent for 
practising the latter, and instead of bolts or arrows 
bullets are discharged. 7 


\. The revival of the long bow, for warlike ‘purposes, 


has been recommended by some zealous admirers of 
its effects in antiquity, and they conceive would. 
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{ redominate over the musketry of modern times. 
arious publications have appeared on the subject ; 
— cari a poe containin ae ne 
( —— and proposing to combine the use of the 
_ bow along sithyslie, 4s The reasons advanced in 
fayour of the bow are undoubtedly plausible at first 
ight; but we doubt much if they will bear analysis. 
_ They chiefly relate to the great precision and expedi- 
_ tion in the use of the bow, to the dread which a shower 
of arrows in their flight would inspire, and to the con- 
- fusion they would produce. Formerly, indeed, the 
_ manual exercise of fire arms, with rests and match- 
locks, was a slow and circuitous operation, and even 
the most expert musqueteer could give only a few dis- 
charges in a limited time. Yet, notwithstanding all 
the modern improvements, it is maintained by the parti- 
zans of the bow, that arrows may be sent still quicker 
from it. Twelve, it is affirmed, may be shot by an 
_ expert archer in a minute; and by one of moderate 
kil, from six to eight, while not above half as 
_ many discharges can. be made from a musquet;— 
<¢ so that archers,’’ as one of these writers observes, 
*“could always be enabled to return two shot for 
one of the enemy. The advantage must be evident, 
attending the quick discharge of such falling showers 
of arrows, the danger of which is seen and appre- 
_ hended. Is it possible to suppose but the greatest 
carnage and confusion must take place, even with the 
_ best disciplined troops? Let an idea be formed of the 
terror of the object, in supposing a body of 1000 
archers, opposed to a like number, or even to great 
‘superiority within their distance. What impression 
must it not have onthe enemy, the sight and effect 
_ of at least 6000 arrows, flying upon their line in a 
inute? Under such flights, kept up without inter- 
mission, how would it be possible for. them, either 
1 horse or foot, to perform their evolutions or exercise, 

or not to fall into rout and disorder, amidst such car- 
nage and visible slaughter? For musqueteers are 
enabled to keep their order, as opposed to each other, 
_ ~ from not seeing it. But under such galling dischar- 
ges, ifthe cavalry.could possibly push to the charge 
_ of the archers, they would then plant their pikes. 

_ This palisade, of a double row of lances, would ef- 
4 Seccralby secure the ranks of the archers from being 
broke, and enable them, by their terrible discharges, 
_ to put their adversaries to rout!””?—The partizans of 
_ the bow also consider musket balls less effectualthan an 
| equal number. of arrows would prove. Marshal Saxe, 
_ acelebrated general, computes, that only one ball of 
85 takes effect. Others, that only one in 40 strikes, 
and no more than one in 400 is fatal. At the bat- 
tle of Tournay, in Flanders, fought on the 22d of 
_ May; 1794, it is calulated that 236 musket shot were 

_ expended in disabling each soldier who suffered. On 
_ comparing these results with the precision of the 
_ bow, it has been maintained, that, at least, every 
tenth arrow would be effectual, in a discharge from 
well trained archers. We apprehend, however, that 
_ the partiality for archery, as an amusement, tas had no 
| inconsiderable influence in recommending it to those 
who would adopt it as.a warlike weapon, and that many 
important obstacles against its revival have been over- 
looked. See Moseley’s Essay on Archery; Mason’s 
Considerations on reviving te Long Bow and Pike ; 
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Ascham’s Tozophilus;* Wood’s Bowman’s Glory ; 
and Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes. See also Ancuery 
and Arms. (c) 

BOWER, Watter, abbot of St Colm, the con- 
tinuator of Fordun’s Scolichronicon, was born at 
Haddington in the year 1885. At the age of 18 
he assumed the religious habit; and, after finishing 
his philosophical and theological studies, visited Paris 
in order to study the civil and canon law. Having re- 
turned to his native country, he was unanimously elect- 
ed abbot of St Colm in the year 1418. At the request 
of Sir David Stewart of Rossyth, he undertook to 
transcribe the work of Fordun; but, instead of exe- 


- cuting a mere transcript, he inserted large interpola- 


tions, and continued the narrative to the death of 
James I. The principal materials for this continua- 
tion had, however, been collected by his predecessor. 
See Irving’s Dissertation on the Literary History of 
Scotland, p.70., and the article Forpun. (e) 

BOWLESIA, a genus of plants of the class;Pen- 
tandria, and order Monogynia.. See Botany, page 
179. (wv 

BO SPRIT. See Surp-BUILDING. 

BOXING. See Pueitism. 

BOYAR, or Borar, an appellation given to the 
Russian lords or grandees. ‘This aitliation seems 
to belong properly to the upper nobility ; for in the’ 
diplomas of the Czar of Muscovy, the boyars are 
mentioned before the waywodes. Neithes the origin 
of this class of nobility, nor the precise nature and 
extent of their dignity, can at present be ascer- 
tained: Some have been of opinion, that they were 
the privy:counsellors of the king ; in which case, un- 
less we suppose their office hereditary, their prece- 
dence must have been merely personal and temporary. 
Others have maintained, that the original boyars were 
foreigners of distinction, who carried their rank along 
with them into the Russian empire. Whatever may 
have been their origin, it does not. appear to be of a 
very ancient date. No trace of them appears during 
the Tartarian or Mongolian sovereignty ; nor even 
during the reign of the Czar Ivan Vassilievitch I. 
We find, however, that; under the Czar Vassilievitch 
IL., they were powerful enough to collect a consider- 
able force ; and even then, their aspiring and turbu- 
lent ambition required all the efforts of that monarch 
to keep them in awe. The distraction into which 
the empire was afterwards thrown, by the ambitious 
views of the patriarch and the superior clergy, gave 
the boyars a favourable opportunity of donning 
theirypower. From this period, we find them in pos- 
session of the principal offices of state, frequently 
usurping an undue authority, and involving the em- 
pire in confusion and distress. At the framing of 
the wloshenie, or old law of the land, the boy- 
ars were consulted, probably as privy counsellors, 
under which name they were generally mentioned 
in the ukases. Tio check their encroachment, and 
to repress their presumption, an order was issued 
by Peter I. in 1701, that their names should not 
thenceforth be mentioned in the public edicts. Upon 
the whole, it appears, that the boyars held the first 
rank after the sovereign; that they were considered 
the privileged representatives of the people, es- 


pecially of the nobility ; and that they took the lead 
> = 
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in the elections of the sovereign princes. In early 
times, too, they were commanders of the army, as 
well as counsellors of the monarch, Prior to the 
reign of Peter I., they were the prime ministers of 
state, and viceroys in the various provinces, acting 
almost-without controul, Without the consent of 
the Boyar-skei dvor, or court of boyars, no law could 
be enacted, insomuch that all the decrees of govern- 
ment were introduced with this preamble, «* By com- 
mand of the Czar, and with consent of the boyars.”’ 
Peter, however, abrogated this court, in room of 
which he instituted the directing senate. This se- 
nate consisted at first of nine boyars, and-was raised 
to the rank of the supreme college of ihe empire. 
With regard to the etymology of the word boyar, 
writers are not agreed; but in the dictionaries it is 
generally interpreted a lord, a person of quality, or a 
nobleman ; and sometimes it denotes a soldier. Boy- 


avin, in the Russian language, signifies a gentleman, a 


person of distinction, or a master of a family ; and the 
boor usually styles his master Loyarin, or contracted, 
éarin, even though he has neither rank nor estate; 
and his spouse boyarina,. The task-service exacted 
from the boors by their lord, is called boyarschischina. 
See Tooke’s View of the Russian Empire. () 
BOYLE, Rosert, was the seventh son, and four- 
teenth child (the last but one) of Richard Boyle, 
Earl of Cork, by his second wife, Catharine, daugh- 
ter of Sir Geoffrey Fenton. His father, a man of 
more than ordinary ability and address, commonly 
called the Great Earl of Cork, was a zealous pro- 
moter of the Protestant and English interest in Ire- 
land, where he exerted himself with such success in 
the improvement of his domains, and in the defence 
of them at the time of the Catholic rebellion, that 
the Protector Cromwell is said to have declared, on 
surveying them, if there had been an Earl of Cork 
in every province, it would have been impossible for 
the Irish to have raised a rebellion. Of his numer- 
ous family, the greater part obtained distinction of 
rank, and many were eminent in endowments as well 
as condition. Robert Boyle, however, has secured 
to himself the principal place in the consideration of 
acon pointed out the true way of 
science, Boyle was the first of our philosophers who 
struck into it, and pursued it with very considerable 
success, leaving a track which was to conduct his 
successors into the high way of discovery. His 
name is always coupled with panegyric, and that in 
a strain above what the occasion will appear to war- 
rant, if we look no farther than into the simple nar- 
rative of his life; but upon a careful examination of 
his works, the eulogium will hardly seem overstraine 
ed ; for though he may have gained the summit of 
fame sooner, and with less difficulty, sustained as he 
was by rank and fortune, than might have been prac- 
ticable without such support, yet he is indebted to 
his merit and exertion alone, for the place he still 
holds in the first rank of philosophers. Time, and 
subsequent discoveries, have confirmed his reputation, 
and borne the most honourable testimony to his skill 
and industry in conducting laborious and ingenious 
experiments ; his fidelity in relating them, and his 
sagacity and discrimination in reasoning from them, 
His biographers have recorded little that deserves 
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particular notice of his childhood, and the infancy 
of the philosopher is less likely to afford prognostics 
of future greatness, than that of the poet. The 
growth of reason is more tardy than that of imagi. 
nation, and with less display of blossom. ; 
Robert Boyle was born at Lismore, in the county 
of Cork, and province of Munster, in the year 1627. 
‘When he was about seven years old, he lost his mo- 
ther,—a loss which he mentions in terms of much re- 
gret, in his memoirs of the early part of his life. He 
was reared in the cottage of his nurse, who was in- 
structed to bring him up in the same habits of exer- 
cise, and plain diet, as if he were her own child; 
but this precaution did not prevent-his constitution 
being always delicate and feeble. He contracted one 
unfortunate habit under the humble roof of his nurse, 
which he might have escaped in his paternal man- 
sion: Having learned to stutter by imitation, he ne- 
ver had the perfect use of the organs of speech; for 


- though he avoided stammering, he could never speak 


without hesitation and pauses. Of the moral ha~ 
bits of his childhood, the most remarkable was a 
strict regard to truth, which his father said he never 
knew him to violate. This circumstance renders it 
probable, that his mind was impressed deeply at a 
very early age with religious principles; and the 
same may be inferred with more certainty from the 
uniformity of his opinions pace i life, which do 
not appear to have departed at all from the establish. 
ed creeds, from the style of his religious productions, 
and from his zeal in the support and propagation of 
the Christian religion. In the course of his life, he 
caused translations of the New Testament to be 
made and published in the Irish, Welsh, and Malay- 
an languages, and contributed liberally to the trans« 
lation of the New Testament into Turkish, by order 
of the Turkey Company. His donations to the 
propagation of the gored in America exceeded $002, 
and by a codicil to his will, he left a revenue of 50/. 
per annum for lectures, consisting of eight sermons 
in the year, which were to be preached in illustration 
of the evidences of Christianity, and in opposition 
to infidel principles. His zeal, however, though it 
was sufficiently ardent and active to prompt Iiberal 
patronage, was uncontaminated with bigotry and 
intolerance. Bishop Burnet has remarked, that the 
expression of his sentiments was never pointed with 
severity and indignation, unless against the abettors 
of the persecution of religious opinion. 

His education commenced in his father’s house, 
under the direction of one of the Earl’s” lainss 
assisted by a French gentleman who lived in the fa- 
mily. At the age of eight years, he was sent to 
Eton College, together with his brother Francis, 
and placed under the care of Mr Harnson. Sir 
Henry Wooton was at that time Provost of the 
College. In his eleventh year, his studies were in- 
terrupted by an attack of ague, when romances, 
such as Amadis de Gaul, and other works of amuse- 
ment, were put into his hands, and the pursuit of 
learning was suspended, till his Latin’ was almost en- 
tirely forgotten. Upon his recovery, he was board~ 
ed in the family of the rector of Stallbridge, in Dor- 
set, not far from his father’s seat there, and very soon 
after he was entrusted to the care of.M. Marcombes, 
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-anative of France, who had accompanied two of 
jhis-elder brothers in their travels. In the autumin 
of that year, 1638, he embarked with his brother 
cand tutor for France. Having visited Rouen, Paris, 
‘and Lyons, in their route, they fixed their abode at 
«Geneva, where M. Marcombes’ family resided. At 
-the end of three years, they proceeded to make the 
tovr of Italy. During their stay at Florence, the 
celebrated philosopher Galileo died, within a league 
of that place, The non-atrival of bills of exchange, 
-which were expected at Marseilles, obliged the tour- 
ists to return to Geneva, where they were under the 
necessity of remaining two years, till at length their 
tutor, “4 taking up. some jewellery on bis own 
eredit, for their use, enabled them to return to their 
native country. These difficulties appear to have 
been in part occasioned by the troubles attending 
the Sibclion in Ireland. « On their arrival: in or 
Jand, they first received the intelligence of their fa- 
‘ther’s death. Their connections, however, madé it 

for them to’obtain protection for their estates ; 
aa the following yak Mr: Robert Boyle, having 
obtained permission from Parliament, made an hasty 
visit to France, probably with a view to the discharge 
-of his pecuniary obligations to his late tutor. 

In the beginning of the year 1645, we first find him, 
now master of his time tid actions, and well provided 
for; living in philosophical retirement on his manor at 
Stallbridge. Natural philosophy and chemistry were 
here his chief pursuit ; and with what reputation for 
‘success, may be inferred from his being chosen, 
though so young a man, one of the first members of 
hen eaieath tom , then ia its infancy, which was as- 
ssembled in weekly meetings, first at Oxford, and af- 
terwards at London, and was called at that time the 
Philosophical College, and after the Restoration was 
orporated under the title of the Royal Society. 
Some treatises which were not published till after an 
interval of many years, were composed by Mr Boyle, 
-at about this period, before he had reached his twentieth 
-year. Of this number are his Seraphic Love, his 
’ on Mistaken Modesty; and his Free Discourse 
-against Customary Swearing,—productionsof an early 
‘ages and possessing no extraordinary merit above 
-the age at. which they were produced, rs 
‘connected with theole gy divided his time and labour 
-with philosophical research, during this part of his 
life; and though he was probably never a very cri- 
«tical scholar, he now applied himself with consider- 
_ sable assiduity to the examination of the writings of 
the Old and New Testament in the original tongues. 
«The first of these'studies wasan Essay onthe Scrip- 
oturey begun about the year 1652, an extract from 
which, entitled, Considerations on the Style of the 
‘Holy Scriptures, appeared separately. Thirty years 
after this period, he presented the world, with the 
following treatises, also of a theological complexion : 
in 1681, a Discourse of Things above Reason 3 in 
1683, a Treatise on the high veneration Man’s intel- 
-lect owes to God, particularly for his Wisdom and 
“Power; in 1686,:a Free Inquiry into the Vulgar 
and received notion of Nature. "But whatever inge- 
nuity may be displayed in some of his serious and 
‘miscellaneous productions, the literary reputation of 
the author is not at present much indebted to them ; 
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the debt is indeed on their side, as they owe to his 
reputation that they are known at all, The last of 
his theological essays, and which bears, as might be 
expected, a deeper stamp of philosophy than some 
of his earlier pieces, is the Christian ienes the 
first part was published by himself; the second ap- 
peared in an imperfect state, as he left it after his 
decease. 

Whatever direction the inquiries and studies of Mr 
Boyle may have taken at different times, it is asa 
philosopher dlone that’ he is entitled to the grati- 
tude and admiration of posterity. So early and com- 
_plete was his conviction that science was not to be 
promoted by conjectural hypotheses, nor in ‘any other 
way than that of actual experiment, that he is ‘said, 
-when a young man, to’ have refused exposing him- 
self to the seduction of the ingenious theories of 
Descartes, an¢ <0 have abstained from reading his 
works, when they were in the hanes of almost every 
student of philosophy in Europe. 

Betwixt the years 1652 and 1654, ‘Mr: Boyle’s 


studies suffered considerable interruption fromthe © 


necessity of repeated visits to Ireiand ; in one of 
which he found means to carry on some anatomical 
dissections, with the assistance of Doctor, afterwards 
Sir William Petty. From the latter date to the 
year 1668, his principal residence was at Oxford, in 
the house of Mr Cross, an apothecary of that city, 
-and founder of: an hospital, near Ampthill, in Bed- 
fordshire. His inquiries were now animated, and 
assisted by the society of the most eminent philoso- 
phers of that day in England, who held their meet- 
ings in Mr Boyle’s spartments, and there, as has 
been remarked, aid the foundation of the Royal So- 
ciety. If the names of Franklin, Priestley, and 
Black, are respectively associated with the great dis- 
-coveries in electricity, aérology, and chemistry, that 
.of Boyle must be honoured by every lover of pneu- 
smatic philosophy. He was not indeed the inventor 
of the air-pump; but, in conjunction with Mr Ro- 
bert' Hook, at that time his chemical assistant, he 
improved the construction of it, so as to render it a 
more manageable machine, and capable of more suc- 
cessful application. ‘This important service was'ren- 
dered to science about the year 1659. Long before 
-this improvement was'made, Mr Boyle stood high as 
a philosopher in the estimation of his countrymen, 
and had been chosen by Dr Nathaniel Highmore as 
the man to whom his History of ‘Generation might 
be most fitly dedicated. But his first philosophical 
publication was subsequent to the improved con- 
struction of the air-pump. © 
In the year 1660, he published his «’New Expe- 
riments Physico-mechanical, touching the spring of 
the air.” © This work was translated into’ Latin, and 
attacked by Franciscus Linus, and Thomas Hobbes, 
and defended by himself in asecond edition. From 
this time, few if any years passed, in which the 
world was not indebted to the labours of Mr Boyle. 
A catalogue of his works, in the order of publica- 
tion, would afford no common proof of assiduity and 
success-in prosecuting inquiries into nature ; and this 
evidence, though ample, is defective, as many of his 
papers were lost; some in the fire of Lendon, some 
stolen, and others injured by corrosive liquor, from a 
3c 
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phial which his servant unfortunately let fall among 
them. Of the importance of his annual communi- 
cations, no just estimate can be formed from a cur- 
sory notice of the subjects : the Philosophical 'Trans- 


- actions are enriched with many of them, and for the 


entire catalogue, reference must be made to his works. 
Though Mr Boyle engaged in controversy, in vindi- 
cation of his first discoveries, he appears rather to 
have shunned than sought occasions of that sort. In 
the conflict betwixt the members of the Royal So- 
ciety, and the adherents to the old school of philo- 
sophy, he took no greater share than was unavoid- 
able, from the nature of his pursuits, and the ne- 
cessity of justifying the results of them when they 
were given to the public. This was a duty which 
he owed to himself and to science ; and in the dis- 
charge of it, his candour, love of truth, purity, and 
simplicity of motive, were so apparent, that none of 


*the acrimony, of which the combatants were suffici- 


ently liberal, fell upon him personally, In the con- 
troversy that was occasioned by the pretensions of 
Mr Valentine Greatraks, he did not think fit to 
stand forth as a public disputant on either side, 
though, as appears from his correspondence with 
Mr Henry Stubbe, his thoughts were much occu- 
pied about it. Mr Greatraks was the forerunner of 
those ingenious gentlemen who have more récentl 

persuaded themselves that they had the power of ef- 
fecting cures without the aid of medicine, by means 
of certain sympathies, whose action they have named 
animal magnetism. His integrity was undoubted; 
his disinterestedness could not be questioned, as his 
practice was gratuitous; and many facts, said to be 
well-attested, were produced in evidence of his ex- 


‘traordinary powers. Mr Boyle was prepared, by his 


habits of thinking, and his chemical pursuits, not 
to reject any fact, however new to his own experi- 
ence, which offered itself to his notice, with-suffici- 
ent credentials of its truth, for no better reason than 
his own inability to explain the natural process on 
which it depended; and his sentiments on the pre- 
sent occasion ought to be considered as the conse- 
quence, not of the credulity either of ignorance or 
superstition, but of the habitual modesty of the 
philosopher. His opinion on the subject a4 alchemy 
should be regarded in the same light. Having stea- 
dily opposed the theoretic philosophy, it is not sur- 
prising, that, at the dawn of chemical discovery, he 
did not think himself warranted in pronouncing: the 
transmutation of metals impossible, because irrecon- 
cileable with any of the crude theories of which he 
had shewn the futility. That he was far from acon- 
viction of the impossibility of such a transmutation, 
may be inferred from his having employed his influ- 
ence in procuring the repeal of the statute of Henry 
IVth, against the multiplying of gold and silver. 
Mr Boyle continued. to reside at Oxford during 
the Protectorate ;, and though after the Restoration 
he was distinguished by. many flattering attentions, 
both from the king and his ministers, the Lortls 
Southampton and Clarendon, he declined making 
any use of their patronage with a view to power or 
emolument; and though he might confidently have 
looked forward to the. possession of the highest ec- 
clesiastical honours, he refused to comply with, prees- 
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ing solicitations to enter into holy orders. His reso- 
lution on this subject remained ftxed ; though, upon 
the death of Dr John Meredith, he was nominated 
by the king Provost of Eton College. He chose 
rather to decline an appointment for which. he 
thought taking orders.a necessary qualification, The 
piste of his character leaves no doubt that this:re- 
uctance proceeded from his high sense of the im- 
portance of clerical duties, his devotion to scientific 
labours, aud his opinion of the unlawfulness of be- 
coming a member of such a profession, without pro- 
posing to resign himself to its service. a, 
After a residence of 14 years at Oxford, Mr 
Boyle removed to London, in the year 1668, and 
established himself in the house of his sister, 
Ranelagh, in Pall Mall, with whom.he remained ti 
her death, and survived her only one week. Not- 
withstanding his resolution to accept no situation of 
high trust, either in church or state, he was induced, 
in several instances, by his zeal for the promotion of 
Christian knowledge, to accede to several appoint- 
ments of less distinction. In 1662, a grant of the for- 
feited impropriations was obtained in his name, but 
without his knowledge, which he applied to the ser- 
vice of learning and religion. He was also appoint- 
ed Governor of the Corporation for Propagating the: 
Gospel in New England. With a view to further-. 
ing the same design in the East, he was. many years. 
a Bissau of the East India Company... 
In 1664, he was elected into the Society of Royal: 
Mines; and, in 1680, he was elected President of 
the Royal Society, but declined the honour; and,. 
in a letter to Mr Hooke of Gresham College, as- 


signed his particular feeling on the subject of oaths. 


as the reason of his refusal. wie, 

Mr Boyle did not possess a firm constitution, In 
his eleventh year, his studies were interrupted by 
ague ; as early as his 21st year, he hadsa severe 


of the stone, from which disease he suffered much. 


in the course of his life; and in his 44th year, he 
was shaken by a paralytic distemper, which was at 
length aiden by strict regimen. The general state: 
of his health was.indeed such, that he found it ne-. 


cessary to adjust his clothing by. the varying states 


of the thermometer. Notwithstanding: every pre-. 
caution, at the age of sixty, le became sensible of a: 
rapid decay of strength, and judged it therefore: ne- 

cessary. to make a more economical arrangement of: 
time, and to concentrate his labours. : ith this. 
view, he made known, by public advertisement, his. 
reason for declining the greater number: of visits. 
with which he was honoured, and caused)a board to. 
be fixed to his door, which expressed the hours on: 
which visits were received. And such was the sim~ 

plicity and modesty of his character, that this sins 
gularity drew upon him no imputation of vanit and. 
ostentation. . Mr Boyle had the satisfaction of see- 

ing the liberties of his country placed upon.a lasting 

basis ; he survived the era of the Revolution about 

two years. His sister, to whom he was very warm- 

ly attached, and with whom he principally lived for 

nearly 47 years, died on the 23d of December, 

and himself on the $0th, 1691. | His body was in- 

terred near that of his sister, at the south side of the 

chancel of St Martin’s in the Fields,. 


* 
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OF his person, which was tall and slender, with a 
- and sickly countenance, two portraits remain, 

oné taken inns 38th year, which is copied in the 
age of the quarto edition of his works; the 

er was executed if the latter part of his life. It 
was in the collection of Dr Mead, and is supposed 
to he the same that is now placed in the meeting-room 
of the Royal Society. ‘ 

“Mr Boyle, regarded as_a philosopher, appears en- 
titled’to a place in the very first rank. He shone as 
the'morning star of physical ‘science ; and not only 
were several important discoveries, the result of his 
very accurate experiments, but machines of the great- 
ést value, and of constant use in experimental philo- 

hy, were either invented or improved by him. Of 
this nuinber were the air-pump, the thermometer, and 
the hydronieter. oe) 

As a man of letters, his attainments were con- 
siderable. Dr Burnet, who preached his funeral 
sermon, declares, that his knowledye was’ of prodi- 
gious extent ; that he was master of the learned and 
of several oriental languages, ‘and deeply versed in 
mathematical ‘science. If we may judge, however, 
from*his publications at a more advanced period, of 
some of his juvenile productions,” written in a very 
faulty style, his taste never reached the true ‘point 
of refinement. If, indeed, as Mr Evelyn pretends, 
his'Seraphic Love was composed when his imagina- 
tion was kindled with the love of a mortal, the 
daughter of the Earl of Monmouth, as he informs 
us; its production is very well accounted for. His 
*« Occasional Reflections on several Subjects,’” which 
were written in his youth, were published when he 
was near forty, and furnished Swift with an occasion 
of satire in his Meditations on a Broomstick, in the 
manner of Mr Boyle. Swift has been severely cen- 
sured for this attack by many of Boyle’s admirers ; 


but if the authority of the name of Boyle was great, - 


it'was the more necessary that a false and puerile 
taste should not find protection in his example. Mr 
Boyle, whose income was liberal, was a generous and 
disseminating patron, Dr Robert rson, after. 
wards Bishop of Lincoln, was among the number of 


his beneficiaries, Tn consideration of the losses which © 
he-had sustained in the royal cause, Mr Boyle settled | 


upon him an annual stipend of 50/. A condition was 
annexed, that he should prepare a number of cases 
of conscience for the public, and ten lectures were in 

published, which*had been delivered in 
Latin, and were now in their present form dedicated 
eo patron. The piety of Mr Boyle was fervent 
and active, and its operation was always liberal and 
benevolent. It has been remarked, in proof of the 
strength of his religious feelings, that a short pause 


always preceded his expression of the name of God. | 
It may be doubted, however, whether he thought it » 


iry to make such a punctilious indication of 
that veneration of his Maker, which was better dis- 


— every action of his life; and it is not un: - 
ikely t 


! at this report originated in a mistake which 
is very well accounted for, by the habitual pauses 


and:impediment in his speech : the letter g was pro- 


bably one of difficult enunciation. 
, manners of this great man are described, such 


as his letters would lead us to suppose, mild, amiable, | 
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‘a lady of taste in the sciences, and a lover of 
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and Meeps displaying an unwillingness to in- 
flict pain himself, and a disposition to protect the 


-defenceless from rude and unfeeling raillery. Such 


was the delicacy of his constitution, that, notwith- 
standing every aid of regimen and strict abstinence, 
he ‘was often very seriously’ Hae | subject to 
great depression of spirits, and did not survive’ the 
65th year. He lived, however, long enough to 
leave to posterity a lasting monument of his in- 
dustry, fidelity, and success, in the pursuits of sci- 
ence; of his zeal and consistency in the service of 
rélision, and of a character adorned with the best 
social virtues.—See Birch’s Life of Boyle, (London 
1748) the materials of which were taken principally 
from Mr Boyle’s account of himself, under the 
name of Philocetus; and Burnet’s Funeral Sermon. 
uM, 
( porrae, SAMUEL, a man not more distinguished 
by his ’poetical genius, than by his vices and misfor- 
tunes, was born in Dublin in the year 1708. His fa- 
ther, Joseph Boyse, was a dissenting clergyman in 
that city, revered for his piety and learning, and be- 
loved by all who knew him for the native simplicity 
and dignity of his manner, and his gehuiné benevolence 
ofheart: After receiving the first rudiments of his 
education at a private school in Dublin, young Boyse 
was'sent, at'the age of eighteen, to the university of 
Glasgow, probably with a view of studying for the 
clerical profession. “He had scarcely been a year in 
Glasgow; however, when his studies were interrupt- 
ed, and his views in life entirely changed, by an un- 


fortunate’ attachment which he formed for the daugh- _ 


ter of a tradesman in that city, whom he married 

fore he had attained his twentieth year. ‘This con- 
nection, instead of reclaiming him to habits of virtue, 
seems only to -have opened new’ temptations to his 
natural dissipation” atid extravagance. He became 
involved in pecuniary’ difficulties, which obliged him 
to® quit the university abruptly, and to return to 
Dublin along with his wife, and a sister whom she 
carried along with her. His follies had produced no 
change in the affections of the good old man, who, 
with an indulgence more amiable than prudent, not on- 
ly velieved him from his present necessities, but conti- 
nued to support him and his family, without appearing 
to have urged him to one exertion to procure an in- 
dependent livelihood. The son was as mean as the 
father was indulgent. His time, instead of being 
employed in the pursuit of any useful profession, was 
lost inthe most frivolous trifling ; and his thought- 
less extravagance at length reduced his father'to such 
indigence, that, during his last illness, he was sup- 
ported entirely by ‘presents from his congregation ; 
and after his death, was buried at their expence. 
Deprived by his father’s death of his usual support, 
he repaired to Edinburgh; where his poetical genius 
soon procured him’ some respectable patrons. His 


first publicatiow was a volume of Poems on several’ * 
oecastons, which gained him considerable reputation,” 
and recommended him to the favour ofthe Countess ” 
of Eglinton, a lady of extensive accomplishments, and ° 


the avowed patroness of men of genius,’ Upon the 
death of the Viscountess Stormont, who was likéwise 


ry; 
he wrote an elegy, which he entitled’ Phe Tears of* 


Boyse. 


Boyse. 
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the Muses. With this mark of respect to his decea- 
sed lady, Lord Stormont was so highly pleased, that 


he directed his agent in Edinburgh to give the au- 
thor a very handsome present. Through the friend- 
ship of this nobleman, and the Countess of Eglinton, 
he was introduced to the Duchess of Gordon, a lady 
whose acguirements and love of literature led her to 
cultivate a correspondence with the most eminent poets 
then living. The prospects of Boyse now began to 
brighten ; his reputation as a poet was establish- 
ed; and the warm interest which his illustrious pa- 
trons took in his welfare, might have raised him to 
high respectability, had not their kind intentions been 
frustrated by his own indolence and infatuation. The 
Duchessof Gordon procured the promise of a situation 
for him, which would have placed him beyond the 
reach of indigence, and gave him a letter which he 
was next day to deliver to one of the commissioners 
of customs at Edinburgh. Unfortunately, however, 
he happened to be then at some distance bom town ; 
and the day on which he was to have delivered her 
Grace’s recommendatory letter happening to be 
rainy, Boyse declined exposing himself to the wea- 
ther, and never waited on the commissioner till the 
place was given away. ‘Ihe indigence and distress, 
which were the necessary consequence of such im- 
.prudence, compelled him to leave Edinburgh, and 

aving communicated to his noble patrons his de- 
sign of going to London, he received recommenda- 
tory letters from the Duchess of Gordon to Pope, 
and to’ Lord Chancellor King ; and from Lord Stor- 
mont to his brother the Solicitor General, afterwards 
the Earl of Mansfield, and to other persons of rank 
and distinction, Pope happened to be from home 
when Boyse called upon him to deliver her Grace’s 
letter, and the visit was never repeated. Though he 
himself declared that he waited upon the Lord Clian- 
cellor; by whom he was well received, and with whom 
he occasionally dined, the truth of this assertion was 
doubted by those who knew him best; for he was so 
oyerawed by the glare of rank, that he could scarcely 
lift his eye in the company of the great, or take any 
part in their conversation, It is certain that his in- 
discretion prevented him from enjoying the benefit of 
his recommendations ; and his miseries soon became 
sO great, as scarcely to be paralleled in the records 
of literary. history. Even those miseries could rouse 
him to no other exertion than the writing of mendi- 
cant letters, Respect to the memory of his father 
induced some of the dissenting clergymen. to relieve 
him with occasional benefactions, Yet never, per- 
haps, was there a more unworthy object of charity ; 
for his indolence and indiscretion were even lected 
by his low ecelfishness and gross sensuality. With the 
money which he sometimes extorted by a supplicato- 
ry letter, he would go into a tavern, order an elegant 
egtertainment, drink of the most costly wines, and 


» thus squander all the money which he had received, 


without a single companion to participate the luxury, 
and while his wife and child were starving skioe 
cannot be wondered that his friends, wearied out by his 
perpetual applications, at length withheld contribu- 
tions which they found to be so ill bestowed. . His 
wretchedness accordingly became so extreme, that he 
had no elothes in which he could appear abroad ; even 
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the sheets on which he lay were sent tothe pawnbro- B 
ker; and he was forced to confinehimself to bed with. 

no other covering thana blanket. His mode of writing — 
in this situation was singular enough: He sat up in. 
bed wrapped in his blanket, through which he had 
cut a hole large enough to receive his arm, and» pla-, 
cing the paper on his knee, scribbled, as well as she 
cout the-verses he was obliged to make. He occa- 
sionally supplied the want of a’shirt, by tying white 
slips of paper round his neck and/wrists 5 and in this. 
plight he appetes abroad with the additional incon- 
venience of wanting breeches. In this state of -mi- 
sery he continued for several weeks, preserving him-, 
self from absolute starvation by writing verses for the 
magazines, or procuring occasional benefactions ‘by 
abject petitions, and the vilest erts of deceit. On 
one occasion, Dr Johnson collected a sum» of. 
money to redeem his clothes from the pawnbroker, . 
and in two days after they were pawned again), He 

translated well from the French, an. employment 
in which he would have been frequently engaged ; 
but by the time one sheet was finished, he generally 
pawned the original: if his employer redeemed it, 


another sheet would be completed, and the book. 


again be pawned ; and this perpetually, After spend. 
ing some years in this forlorn and contemptible’ state, 
he was invited. to. Reading, in.1745, by Mr David 
Hervey, the late proprietor of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, to compile An historical Review of the Transac- 
tions of Europe, from the commencement of thewar 
with Spain in 1739, to the insurrecitonin Scotland in 
1745, with the proceedings in Parliament, andthe 
most remarkable domestic occurrences piste Sa per 
riod. To which was added, An impartial History of 
thelate Rebellion, interspersed. with’ Characters and» 
Memoirs, and i/lustrated with Notes. For this works 
which was by no means despicably executed, his ne- 
cessity obliged him: to accept the trifling»eompensa- 
tion of half-a-guiniea a week. About thisstimeshe _ 
lost his wife, who is described by Cibber as onevof 
the most profligate and abandoned of women); yet,in 
a letter to a friend, he affectionately laments her death. 
After his return from Reading, his behaviour became 
more decent than formerly, and hopes were enter- 
tained. of his) reformation. The liberality of ‘some 
of his. friends, had furnished.-him ‘with: a-new’ suit 
of clothes,-and. he appeared to pay some!regard to, 
his character. He was employed in translating Fe-» 
nelon’s Discovise on the existence of Deity;;whenm he 
fell into a lingering illness, which terminated: in his 
death. During, this ue he = orstern Tha Deis 
to observe his.-principal. poem; entitled Lhe» Dei 
richetiocnpeue Fielding and ‘Hervey; the latter of 
whom, touched by the story of his misfortunes; de-. 
posited two guineas with a friend, to be given'to him. 
as his necessities required. For this favour, heex- 
pressed his gratitude in a letter to Herveyy in which 
are strongly marked the humility and contrition'of a 
chastised and penitent transgresser. His wholevlife, 
indeed, had been.a kind of conflict between his»de- 
praved inclinations, and those religious principles 
which, in his early youth, had been impressed on his 
mind so deeply as never to be effaced. ‘The remorse 
which he felt towards the close of life, from the re- 
membrance of his former profligacy, is. finely descri- 
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Brabant has alwaysheld the pre-eminence among Brabant. 
the provinces of the Low Countries, It was anciently “vw 
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bed in hi¢interesting poem, entitled, The Recantation. 
_ Perhaps the return, of these better feelings may be 


ascribed, ina great measure, to a second matrimonial 
connection, which he formed after returning from 
Reading, with a woman of low. condition, a re- 
emebin for her prudence and virtue. Under her 
care, his character and circumstances were just be- 
ginning to.improve, when he died in the 51st year 
of his age, in such poverty as to be buried at the ex- 
pence of the parish. _We have been led into this de- 
tailed account of the life of Boyse, not so much from 
his-claim to our estimation as a poet, as from the 
striking lesson which his history; affords,—that no 
wers of genius will save the victim of indolence and 
imprudence from merited indigence and disgrace. 
* Therrelation,”’ to use the language of Dr Johnson 
on a:similar occasion, ‘ will not be wholly without its 
use, if it remind those who, in confidence of superior 
capacities or attainments, disregard the common 
maxims of life; that nothing can supply the want of 
prudence; and that negligence and irregularity, long 
continued, will make knowledge useless, art ridicn- 
lousy, and genius contemptible.” 

The poems which Boyse wrote for magazines and 
other periodical works, are extremely numerous.; but 
fromthe haste in which most of them were produ- 
ced; are scarcely worth collecting, His principal 
spoemsare “ The Deity,” * The Vision of Patience,” 
Ode to Mr William Cuming,” * An imitation of 
Horace;and Lydia,” An Epistle to Henry Brooke, 
Esq:,” * A Recantation,’? and ‘* Albion’s Tri- 
umph,’’? Allof these, except Recantation, and Al- 
bion’s Triumph, are to be found in Dr Anderson’s 
Collection of the Poets of Great Britain. Nor were 

» the genius or acquisition of Boyse confined to poetry 

alone... He had: likewise a taste for painting, music, 

and sheraldry, .with the latter of which he was well 
acquainted) Had the talents which he naturally 
possessed, instead»of being shrouded in indolence, or 
prostituted»to vices, been employed according to the 
dictates of reason and virtue; he might have risen to 
eminence and respectability; and have escaped the al- 
most unparalleled miseries which marked every period 
of his literary: career. (4) 

‘BRABANT, formerly a duchy, and one of the 
‘provinces of the Catholic Netherlands, now formin 
three departments of the French empire ; is Howud. 
edson the north by Holland.and Guelderland, on-the 
easty by Guelderland and Liege, on the south by Na- 
mur and Hainault, and by Flandersand Zealandon the 
west. It wasoriginally divided into four quarters, viz. 

.. Louvain, Brussels, Antwerp, and Bois-le-Duc. Its 
circumference is estimated at 80 French miles, and it 
contains 28 walled towns, with about 700 villages. 
Itisswatered: by several considerable rivers, and tri- 
butary streams, the principal of which are the Meuse, 
the: Scheldt, the Dyle, the Demes, the Nethe, and 
the:Aa. The Demes, after receiving the waters of 
the Ghete, the Dyle, the Senne, and the Nethe, 
takes the name of Rupel, and discharges itself into 
the Scheldt.. It has also two canals, one near Brus- 

» sels; which reaches from the Senne to the village of 

» Willebroeck, near which it communicates with thé 
i 3 andthe other joins the Rupel with the city 

Louvain. 


, 


the seat of government, and the residence of the so- 
vereign ; and when the general assembly of the states 
was convoked, the first ee and voice belonged to the 
deputies of Brabant. ‘This province was the original 
residence of the family.of Charlemagne, and was first 
erected into a duchy by that monarch in the begin- 
ning of the 9thcentury, It continued to be govern- 
ed, as a separate state, by princes of his family until: 
1005, when it devolved to Lambert II. Count of 
Louvain, by his marriage with Gerberge, the sister 
and heiress of Otto, the last Duke of Brabant. Af- 
ter remaining three centuries in the house of Lou- 
vain, it descended by the female line to the dukes of 
Burgundy, and when united to the other possessions 
of these princes, formed one of the richest domains 
in Europe. Under the government of Philip the 
Good, Brabant soon rose to opulence and distinction ; 
and had it not been drained of its wealth by the am- 
bitious designs of Charles the Bold and his successors, 
in their wars against Switzerland and France, it 
might have continued, for a long time, the most opu- 
lent country of Christendom. Its fairs were crowd- 
ed with merchants from every nation, and its manu- 
factures of woollen and linen cloths were in great de- 
mand over all Europe. The shout of the Braban- 
ders in the day of battle, gave to their sovereign the 
title of the rich Duke; and Philip de Commines 
likened the prosperity of this country to the plenty 
of the land of promise. About the end of the fif- 
teenth century, the sovereignty of Brabant, with the 
other provinces of the Netherlands, was transferred 
to the house of Austria, by the marriage of Mary of 
Burgundy with the Archduke Maximilian. But 
neither its privileges nor prosperity were affected by 
the change. The same idee of liberty and spirit! of 
industry actuated its inhabitants; and it continued 
to equal, if not surpass its ancient grandeur under 
the Dukes of Burgundy. Antwerp had become the 
great magazine of the northern nations. The Scheldt 
was covered with numerous fleets, that kept their 
course to this celebrated port ; and, according to 
Guiccardini, a. writer of that age, Antwerp, where 
all languages were spoken, seemed to be the common 
city oft all nations. But upon the abdication of Charles 
V:, when Brabant came into the possession of Philip 
IL., its disasters and fall commenced. After having 
deluged it with blood, and despoiled it of those pri- 
vileges which so many princes had respected, he re- 
duced it to the most degraded state, by civil and reli- 
gious despotism. Under his successors, commerce 
and the arts rapidly declined. Its deserted cities 
shewed only, in their wide extent, the remains of 
their former prosperity’; and the people, dispirited 
by oppression, scarcely retained the semblance of their 
ancient greatness. he numerous branches of the 
Scheldt were seized by Holland, who now, triumph- 
ant in war, extorted ‘this humiliating ‘ concession 
from the weakness of Spain ; that Antwerp, whose 
competition she dreaded, should hold no communita- 
tion with the ocean by the navigation of that river. 
The commerce of this city, languishing before, wasnow 
extinguished. Herexchange was forsaken, her wares 
houses were empty ; and the Scheldt wafted no ves- 
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Brabant. gels to her port, but small trading barks from the 


rivers and canals of Holland. Jn the 17th century, 
the United Provinces took possession of the northern 
part of this duchy, which they called Dutch Bra- 
bant, and which formed an eighth state of the repub- 
lic; and after the battle of Ramilies in 1706, the re- 
maining part was ceded by Spain to the house of 
Austria in the treaty of Utrecht. During the last 
century, under the auspices of the Austrian empe- 
rors, a commercial spirit began to revive, and an at- 
tempt was made to animate this and the neighbouring 
provinces, by opening a trade to the East Indies; but 
the Prubaditess have never been able to rise from their 
degradation. Their name has seldom been mention- 
ed among the nations, except when, like absolute pro- 
perty, they were transferred from one princely family 
to another; and though the insurrections occasioned 


by the arbitrary, but wise measures of the emperor 


Joseph I[., promised them liberty and independence, 

et by the revolution in which they terminated, they 
Fell into the more intolerable despotism of an abso- 
lute aristocracy. When the French passed the Rhine 
in the revolutionary war, they epabehes themselves 
in this country ; and by the treaty of Campo Formio 
in 1797, wre that of Luneville in 1801, Austrian 
Brabant was ceded to France, when it was formed 
into the departments of the Deux Nethes, and the 
Dyle; and since the annexation of Holland to the 
French empire, Dutch Brabant has been converted 
into the department of the Scheldt. 

The inhabitants of this province, though now lost 
to all sense of political independence, yet possess 
many good qualities. ‘They are remarkably phleg- 
‘matic, but humane, good natured, and friendly_; and 
even amid the violence of passion, they are neither 
cruel nor implacable. But however insensible to 
their present degradation, this people once possessed 
high notions of liberty, and enjoyed, under their first 
princes, personal freedom and security beyond an 
other state in Europe. Even so early as the 9t 
century, the constitution of Brabaht affords an exam- 
ple of civil liberty, which is scarcely surpassed at this 
day by any nation in the world, The Blyde Inkomste 
van Brabant, the joyous entry of Brabant, which was 
the great charter of their freedom, was so named, be- 
cause the sovereign when he entered upon his govern- 
ment, bound himself by an oath, to govern accordin 
to this charter. In it, the conditions are declared, 
on which the people consented to yield obedience, 
and on which the prince was willing to reign; 
and a remarkable clause is added, that if the so- 
vereign should infringe any article of the Joyous 
Entry, his subjects should be released, from all duty 
and service, unti] due reparation should be made. By 
this instrument, no arbitrary mandate could deprive 
a citizen of his liberty ; his dwelling was sacred, and 
if suspected of a crime, the officers of justice could 
not enter his house unless two magistrates were pre- 
sent. If apprehended, he had a right, after a limited 
time, to call upon his judges to determine whether 
there were sufficient grounds for his detention. 
Without the consent and authority of the states, 
{ which consisted of three orders, the clergy, the no- 
‘les, and the commons,) no taxes could be imposed, 
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or subsidies granted, and in the latter case the com- Brab 
mons could not’ agree, until they collected the sense Bracw 
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of their constituents in the different cities which 
represented. The dukes of Brabant and Bur-» 
gundy, and in later times the princes of Austria, 
governed acccording to this charter. But in ad- 
dition to the many privileges which the Brabanders, 
enjoyed, by a decree of the emperors, called the 
Golden Bull of Brabaut, it was forbidden to all the’ 
princes of the empire, within or without their domi- 
nions, to exercise any jurisdiction over the natives of 
Brabant, unless justice should be denied by their own 
sovereign. Their pore liberty was equalled by» _ 
their ingenuity and industry ; and while the neigh- 
bouring nations knew no other business but that of 
war, the inhabitants of Brabant were trained to the 
diligence of trades and crafts. ‘The woollen manu- 
facture in particular, was held in very great esteem. / 
It gave eccupation to vast multitudes, and brought + 
great wealth into the country. But while commerce 
and the arts flourished here, at a very early period, © 
beyond those of any other country, agriculture was» “ 
not forgotten, and while these were precipitated in - 
the fall of its independence, this last still retains its - 
vigour. Swelling into hills of a gentle ascent, and ~ 
covered, with rich country seats, woods and lakes, in= . 
closed grounds, and champaign fields, Brabant pre- 
sents a beautifully diversified appearance, and in the 
greatest part of its extent is both populous and fers’ 
tile. Every species of agriculture which is common 
to the country, is in 2s high perfection as in England, — 
and the best parts of England are even sometimes | 
surpassed. It produces, in great abundance; rye, bar- 
ley, oats, buck-wheat, potatoes, carrots,’turnips, and » 
a species of grass calle ée, which is cultivated in | 
no other country except in Guelders and Cleves, and + 
of which they make most excellent hay.. Brabant is 
still famous for its drabs, and other woollen stuffs, as 
also for its camlets, carpets, ‘and lace. See Shaw’s 
Sketches of the Hist the Netherlands, Hole 
croft’s Travels ae rgh to Paris, Foster’s » 
Travels. Peuchet, Dictionnaire Universel. See also ~ 
Nerueruanps. (p) ote, 

BRABEJUM, a genus of plants of the class Po- - 
Ph and order et See Borany, page 
345. (av 

SRACCIOLINT Poaaio, a celebrated restorer 
of literature in the fifteenth century, was born in the » 
year 1380, at Terra Nuova, a small town in the tere - 
ritory of the republic of Florence. From his father, - 
Guiccio Bracciolini, he inherited no advantages.of ~ 
ravk or fortune; but for those literary attainments, . 
in which he afterwards became so eminent, the cir= » 
cumstances of his birth were peculiarly favourable. ~ 
The writings of Petrarca and Boccacio were now. 
read with avidity 5 and the zeal of these t men 
for the revival of literature, had kindled throughont, 
Italy an ardent spirit of emulation. The city of 
Florence was particularly distinguished by the enthu- 
siasm, with which its principal inhabitants. cultiva-. 
ted and patronised the liberal arts. It became, of | 
course, thé favourite resort of the most learned men 
of the time; some of whom were induced, by consi- 
derable salaries and rewards, to undertake the task of 
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i. public instraction. Among other eminent scholars, 
whom these advantages attratted to Florence, were 
Giovanni Malpaghino, better known by the name of 
John of Ravenna; and Manuel Crysoloras, whd had 
been deputed by Palzologus, emperor of the East, to 
solicit the assistance o wie Lacrettre9 ers 
against the growin wer of the Turks; but who, 
tired of drocieived 30 troublesome and unprofita- 
ble, had exchanged the office of ambassador for the 

_ humbler occupation of reading lectures on the Gre- 

cian classics. Poggio studied, under Malpaghino, 

the admired productions of ancient Rome. Cryso- 
loras was his preceptor in the Grecian language ;— 
that divine language, which, as Mr Gibbon finely ex- 
presses it, * a soul to the objects of sense, and 

a body to the abstractions of philosophy.” ' The li- 

terary fame which Poggio afterwards acquired, is the 

best proof of the proficiency which he made under 
these celebrated masters. 

‘After completing his studies, he repaired to Rome, 
probably about the year 1402; and was introduced 
to the notice of Boniface IX., who appointed him 
writer of the apostolic letters. He was then about 
22 years of age ; of a lively fancy, and an ardent 
constitution. The scantiness of his revenue, how- 
ever, preserved him from the dissipation and licenti- 
ousness which prevailed at the Roman court; and 
his leisure hours were either devoted to study, or 
spent in the company of learned men, from whose 
conversation he could derive improvement and de- 
light. He was soon deprived of the patronage of 
Boniface, who died about two years shee Poggio’s 
arrival in Rome; but was fortunate enough to pro- 
eure the favour of Innocent VII., who succeeded 
Boniface on the Papal throne. The most gratifying 
fruit of his influence with Innocent, was the oppor- 
tunity of advancing the fortune of his friend Leon- 
ardo» Aretino, whom. he introduced to the nétice of 
the pope, and whose abilities obtained for him, in de- 
fiance of competition, the dignity of apostolic scribe. 

During the violent dissensions which followed the 
death of Innocent, Poggio removed from the scene 
,of contention, to enjoy, at Florence, the society of 
his literary friends. On this occasion he was hon- 


oured with particular regard by Niccolo Niccoli, an . 


eminent scholary aud a distinguished patron of litera- 
ture. Notwithstanding his retreat from the pontifi- 
cal'palace, Poggio: still seems to have retained his 
office in the chancery, and continued to act as apos- 
_ tolical scribe, both to Alexander V., and to his suc- 

cessor John XXIT. ‘The death of Manuel Cryso- 
lords, who was a member of the council of Con- 
stance, called’ forth a warm funeral panegyric from 
his accomplished pupil, who likewise perpetuated his 
praises in an appropriate Latin epitaph. 

When John was deposed by the council, and his 
household was of course dispersed, Poggio. remained 
at Constance, with the view of embracing any oppor- 
tunity that might occur, of promoting his own in- 
terest, or that of his friend Leonardo Aretino. The 
mortifications whichvall the adherents of John ex- 
‘perienced in Germany, rendered him extremely dissa- 
tisfied with his situation, and seem even to have re- 
taxed the vigour of his mind. Literary pursuits 
ceased to afford him amusement, and for a.time his 
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studies were totally sts 
cursion to the baths of Baden; his description of 
which, in a letter to Niccolo Niccoli, exhibits a most, 
interesting picture of what a fashionable watering place 
was in the fifteenth century. Soon after his return 
to Constance, he witnessed the trial and execution of 
Jerome of Prague, which he describes with a degree 
of feeling, highly creditable to -his candour and hu- 
manity. So deep was the interest which he felt and 
expressed for this great, unfortunate man, that his 
friend Leonardo. became concérned for his safety, 
and advised him to speak and write more guardedly 
on that subject in future. . 

Poggio employed the leisure given him by the va- 
cancy of the pontifical chair, in an.expedition of the 
highest importance to the interests of literature. He 
had received information that many ancient manu- 
scripts. of classic authors were scattered in various 
monasteries, and other repositories, in the vicinity of 
Constance ; and determined to rescue them from the 
hands of their. ignorant possessors, who allowed: 
them to remain buried in obscurity. In.a visit to 
the convent of St Gallo, he had the happiness to 
discover a complete copy of Quintilian’s works, 
which had hitherto. appeared in a mutilated and im- 
perfect state. He found, at the same time, the three 
first books, and part of the fourth, of the Argonau- 
tics of Valerius Flaccus, and Asconius Pedeanus’s 
comment on eight of Cicero’s orations. * Some 
ideas,’’ says Mr Roscoe, ‘* may be formed of the cri- 
tical state of these works, from the account that 
Poggio has left. Buried in the obscurity of a dark 
and lonely tower, covered with filth and rubbish, 
their destruction seemed inevitable.” Ofthis happy 
discovery, Poggio gave immediate notice to his 
friend Leonardo Aretino, who, in a highly flatter- 
ing letter, fuil of the most extravagant expressions 
of joy, admonishes him to proceed. with fresh dili- 
gence in his researches. In a monastery of the monks 
of. Cligny, in the town of Langres, he found a. copy 
of Cicero’s oration for Cxcina, which he: transeri- 
bed for the use of his Italian friends. In the course 
of subsequent journies through France and Germany, * 
he discovered several other orations of Cicero, the 
loss of which had long been deplored by the learned. 
These orations were De Lege Agraria contra, Rul- 
lum liber primus—ejusdem liber secundus ;, Contra 
legem Agrariam ad populum; In L. Pisonem. To 
a copy of these orations, preserved in the abbey of 
Santa Maria, at Florence, is.affixed a memorandum, . 
which records the.fact of their having been discover- 
ed by Peggio. This memorandum, indeed, makes 
mention of seven orations which he had found in his 
researches ; and, in the catalogue prefixed to the ma« 
nuscript, besides the works 5 ahs mentioned, he is 
allowed the credit of discovering the oration pro. C. 
Rabirio Pisone; pro C.Rabirio perduellionisreo; and 
pro Roscio Comedo,. At that time only eight of the 
comedies of Plautus were known to the classical stu- 
dent. The first complete copy of that author was 
brought to light by Nicholasot Treves, whom Pog- 
gio employed to continue the researches in the Ger- 
man monasteries, It was purchased from Nicholas 
by the cardinal Giordano Orgini, who refused to per> 


ded. From this uneasy Bracciolinis 
and listless state of mind, he sought relief in an ex. ——-v—~ 
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Bracciolini. mit Poggio, or indeed any of the: literati, to tran- 


scribe it. On the warm interference of Lorenze de 
“Medici, the cardinal was, at length, induced to en- 
trust the volume to Niccolo Niccoli, who, after copy- 
ing it, returned it to the cardinal, and thus it-came 
into the general possession of the learned, In the ar- 
chives ee monastery of Monte Passino, Poggio 
found a copy of Julius Frontinus de Aquaductis, and 
eight books of a treatise on the mathematics, by Fir- 
micus. From Cologne, he procured the fifteenth 
book of Petronius Arbiter, a small fragment of which 
he had before discovered in Britain, With the assist- 
‘ance of Bartolomeo de Montepulciano, he discover- 
ed the exquisite poem of Lucretius, the poem of Si- 
lius Italicus, Lactantius’s treatise, De Ira Dei, et 

tficio hominis, Vegetius De Re Militari ; Nonius 

arcellus, Ammianus Marcellinus, and ‘Tertullian. 
To: his sagacity and diligence in these important re- 
searches, we owe likewise the entire works of Colu- 
mella, the preservation of Calpurnius’s Bucolic, and 
the recovery of the works of Manilius, Lucius Sep- 
timius, Caper,, Eutychius, and Probus. 

Poggio remained for some time at Constance, in 
expectation of preferment in the Koman chancery. 
It does not appear that he was employed by the 
new pontiff, Martin V., though he travelled in his 
suit to Mantua. Here he quitted the Roman court, 
probably in. disgust, with) a determination to spend 
some time in England, whither he had been invited 
by Beaufort, bishop of Winchester. The coldness 
of that prelate, however, and the savage manners of 
the inhabitants, then sunk in the grossest barbarism, 
rendered him extremely dissatisfied. with his situa- 
tion, and impatient to return to his native land. 
While thus chagrined with disappointment, he recei- 
eved an invitation to become secretary to the Roman 
pontiff, an office which the unpleasantness of his situ- 
ation in England induced shim, though somewhat 
reluctantly, to accept. For some time afer his return 
to Rome, the pontifical court was agitated and 
alarmed by home dissensions, and foreign wars. An 
interval of peace at length succeeded, which Po gio 
employed in the assiduous prosecution of his studies. 
His first literary production, entitled 4 Dialogue on 
Avarice, appeared in 1429, and met with considerable 
approbation, The severe censures, however, which 
it contained against a new order of Franciscan friars, 
called Fratres Observantie, who: were as popular 
with the vulgar for their empty and wild harangues, 
‘as they were despised and hated by all sensible peo- 
e for their ignorance and their vices, provoked the 

een indignation of the fraternity. Poggio was not 
to be daunted by their menaces, or silenced by their 
expostulations. He retained, to his latest breath, his 
detestation of these knavish impostors; and in a Dia- 
logue on Hypocrisy, published when he had declined 
far into the vale of years, he again attacks them with 
the most sarcastic wit, and with the shrewdest obser- 
vations onthe human character. The freedom with 
which he censures the vices, not of individuals merely, 
but of whole classes of religious hypocrites, indicates 
a boldness of spirit, and a warmth of virtuous feel- 
ing, in the highest degree creditable to his character. 
It is on account of this freedom that the Italian edi- 
tors of his works have suppressed the Dialogue on 
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‘Hypocrisy, which ‘Protestants havé preserved and Br 
circulated with industrious zeal. 

Soon after Eugenius IV. succeeded to the papal 
thréne, a contest: took place between him and the 
council of Basil ; during the whole progress of which, 
Poggio continued firm to the interests of the pontiff. 
The contest terminated in the deposition of Euge- 
nius, and his flight to Florence; and: Poggio, in-at- 
tempting to accompany him, fell into the hands of 
his enemies, who. detained him. for a considerable 
time in captivity. » Finding the exertions of his friends 
insufficient to precurehis) release, he, at length, pur- 
chased his freedom bya ransom, which the: narrew- 
ness of his circumstances rendered-extremely, oppres- 
sive ; and immediately 1on’ his enlargement, he con- 
tinued his route to Florence. - Om his arrival in that 
city, he found it agitated by violent factions. ~Cos- . 
mo de Medicis, who was the idol and the .patron»of 
the people, had been banished by the aristocracy ; and 
the literati, according to their views and connections, 
espoused the quarrels of the different parties, and 
waged against each other a war of rancorous invec- 
tive. One of the most violent of these literary,com- 
batants was Filelfo, an avowed enemy of the hause 
of Medicis. Poggio, who had always been warmly 
patronised by Cosmo, grappled swith this) fiercead- 
versary, and the contest was long maintained, not 
with the refined and pointed satire which might hare 
been expected: from men of ingenuity and earning, 
but by the forging of atrocious falsehoods and, ca~ 
lumnies, equally disgraceful to themselves and to their 
cause, Poggio, tired at leigth of the bustleand 
contention - public life, determined to spend. 
rest of his: days.in retirement; and, with this view, 
purchased a villa in the pleasant district of Valdaroo 
in Tuscany. »The-Tuscan government, as a mark-of 
respect to so distinguished a characters who enjoyed.no 
opportunities of amassing much wealth, passed a:pub- 
lic act, saceneey him and his family from the pay- 
ment of all public taxes. To compensate, for the 
want of magnificence, Poggio was anxious to dignify 
his humble mansion, by the taste displayed in its:de- 
corations. His library was particularly valuable; 
and he had a small but exquisite collection of statues, 


‘disposed in such a manner, as to constitute a princi- 


pal ornament of his garden, and the appropriate fur- 
niture of an apartment which he intended to dedicate 
to literary conversations. An enthusiastic admira- 
tion of ancient sculpture had prompted him to search 
out its relics with no less ardour, than he displayed in 
rescuing from obscurity the precious remains of Geek 
and Roman literature. He had diligently surveyed 
the ruins of ancient Rome; and has inserted in the 
preface to his dialogue De Varietate Fortune, a 
catalogue of the relics of Roman architecture, which 
Mr Gibbon hag thought worthy of being introduced 
into his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Nor 
were his researches confined to the precincts of Rome. 
Crypta, Ferrata, Tusculum, Ferentinum, Alba, Ar- 
pinum, Alatrinum, and Tiburtum, were) ransacked 
by him for the recovery of monuments of. ancient 
sculpture; and by means of friends, his inquiries 
were extended to the various countries of Greece. 
While engaged in these’ researches, he was request- 
ed by a friend to give his opinion whether Cesar or 
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Scipio Africanus were the greater man. In compli- 

ance with this request, he drew up an elaborate com- 

parison belied thie two eminent men, and gave his 
* decision in favour of Scipio. 

He had not lived long in retirement, when he 
formed a matrimonial connection with a Tuscan young 
lady, of the name of Vaggia; a step which, however 
proper or commendable it might otherwise have been, 
the circumstances in which he was then situated, render- 
ed highly disgraceful. His treatise on the important 

ion, An seni sit uxor ducenda, might satisfy his 
ds of the propriety of marrying, at the age of fifty- 
five, a young woman, who had not yet seen eighteen 
summers. ut we cannot conjecture what arguments 
could justify him in paving the way for, such a mar- 
riage; by dismissing a woman who had born him 
twelve sons and two daughters, four of which chil- 
dren were still alive, and who were thus deprived of 
an inheritance which he had secured to them by a 
bill of legitimation, and doomed to all the hardships 
of penury and disgrace. Yet, if we may credit his 
own assertions, the forlorn situation, into which he 
plunged the objects of his former attachment, occa- 
sioned hiim but little remorse, and he enjoyed, with 
his young consort, a happiness unalloyed by the dis- 
parity of their years. , 

The literary reputation of Poggio was now com- 
pletely established, and widely diffused. His works 
were eagerly sought after; and several eminent scho- 
Jars, who had been. gratified by the perusal of some 
of his letters, requested him to prepare a collection. 
of them for publication. 'The request was too gra- 
tifying to be resisted. A volume of his epistles was 
soon submitted to the inspection of the public; a 
copy of which is still Lae among the manu- 
scripts of the Riccardi library at Florence. This vo- 
lume had scarcely been prepared for publication, 
when he experienced a severe loss in the deathof Nic- 
colo Niccoli, to whom most of the letters it contains 
had been addressed. Poggio paid the last tribute of 
gratitude to his earliest and steadiest friend, in a fune- 
ral oration, replete. with the eloquence and pathos of 
true affection. 

Amidst the duties and the cares of domestic life, 
Poggio stillfound leisure to cultivate his favourite stu- 
dies. In 1440 he published a Dialogue on Nobility, 
a work which greatly increased his reputation, by 
its clear arrangement, its elegant diction, and the 
abundance of classical allusions and references with 
which it is enriched. This dialogue was soon followed 
by another, On the unhappiness of Princes; in which, 
says his biographer, Shepherd, «* Poggio dwells 
with so much energy on the vices of exalted rank, that 
it may reasonably be suspected, that resentment and 
indignation had at least as much influence in its com- 
position, as the suggestions of philosophy. His liter- 
r spleen is discernible in the sarcastic observations 
which he introduces, on the indifference with which 
the rulers of Italy regarded his researches after the 
lost works of the writers of antiquity ; in the detail 
which he gives of the neglect and scorn which Dan- 
te, Petrarch, and Boccacio experienced from the 
great men of their times; and, in the general obser- 
vations which he makes upon the contempt with 
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which might 
labours | < 
which occir in this dialogue, are however intersper- 
sed with precepts of sound morality, and the histo. 
ric details with which it abounds, are at once enter- 
taining and instructive.”” 

The prudence, or the merits, of Poggio had ena- 
bled him to retain his office as secretary, under seven 
successive pontiffs; yet he had never been promoted 
to any of the superior departments in the Roman 
chancery. But when T’ommalo de Sarzano, his par- 
tidnlar' friend, ascended the pontifical chair, with the 
name of Nicholas V. new prospects of promotion open- 
ed upon him ; and, in a congratulatory oration which he 
addressed to his friend on his preferment, he took care 
to remind him, that it would be the greatest glory of 
his pontificate to become the patron of men of ges 
nius, and that he himself, with whom he was con- 
nected by a similarity of studies, and who had be- 
come a veteran in the service of the Roman court, 
had a peculiar title to expect from his munificence 
the means of an honourable retirement: His hopes 
were more than realized by the generosity of Nicholas, 
who enriched him by liberal presents, and seemed to 
take pleasure in distinguishing him by peculiar marks 
of regard. The elation of prosperity appeared to 
give new energy to the mind of Poggio, and to in- 
spire him with fresh ardour in the prosecution of his 
studies, These happy effects of his change of for- 
tune, weresoon displayed in his Dialogue on the vi- 
cissitudes of Fortune, which, for sublime philosophi- 
cal maxims, illustrated by a detail of striking histo- 
rical events, is by far the most interesting of his com 
positions, and may well challenge a comparison with 
any production of the age in which he lived. This-. 
dialogue was introduced with a dedicatory epistle to 
his new patron ; and, as‘a fresh proof of his confidence 
in that enlightened and liberal pontiff, he soon after 
published his Dialogue on Hypocrisy, already men 
tioned; the boldness of which, in lashing the vices 
and follies of the clergy, had it appeared in the time 
of Eugenius, would probably have ‘cost him” his 
life. Plis talent for satire was again exerted, ‘at the: 
request ‘of Nicholas, in an invective against Ama- 
dzus of Savoy, who, under the title of Felix, persist- 
ed in arrogating the honours of the pontificate. Ni- 
cholas soon assigned him the more honourable task of 
translating into Latin the works of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, and the Cyropeedia of Xenophon. © The plague, 
which raged in various parts of Italy, during the ce- 
lebration of the jubilee in 1450, dispersed the mem- 
bers of the pontifical court, and, during this period 
of danger, Poggio paid a visit to his native place. 
Tt was on this occasion he published his’ Facetie, a 
work which, though the general dulness and indeli- 
cacy of its jokes be relieved by some lively sallies and 
e1itertaining anecdotes, is as unworthy of the talents 
of Poggio, as it is ‘discreditable to the taste and the 
principles of the officers of the Roman chancery, 
whose ‘ pointed jestsand humorous stories” are’ regis- 
tered in the Fucelie. In 1451, he published his 
Historia disceptativa Convivalis, with a dedication to 
Cardinal Prospero Colonna. In this work he insti- 
tutes a comparison between the professions of medi~ 
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Bracciolini, cine and civil law, both of which he holds up to ri- 
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contemporaries, evince a heart susceptible of keen 
resentment, yet it was equally susceptible of the more 


In the April of 1453, the death of Carlo Aretino 
produced a vacancy in the chancellorship of the Tus- 
can republic, to which Poggio was elected by the 
unanimous suffrage of his fellow-citizens. He accord- 
ingly quitted the Roman chancery, in which, for 
Afey-oue years, he had held situations of confidence 
and dignity, and removed his family to the Tuscan 
capital, where he applied himself, with uncommon as- 
siduity, to the duties of his new office. As an addi- 
tional proof of the esteem of his countrymen, he was 
elected, soon after his arrival in Florence, one of the 
Priori degli arti, or presidents of the trading compa- 
nies; associations similar to those into which the citi- 
zens of Londou are at present subdivided. Neither 
his advanced age, nor the dignity of his exalted sta- 
tion, could raise the mind of Poggio above that ten- 
dency to low and indecent abuse, which had already 
thrown so deep a shade over the splendour of his ta- 
lents and his learning. At the time of his removal 
from Rome, he was engaged in a violent quarrel with 
Lorenzo Valla, a scholar of distinguished eminence. 
A young Catalonian nobleman, who had been Val- 
la’s pupil, happened to possess a copy of Poggio’s 
pat Having got this book, by some means, in- 
to his hands, he found on its margin several animad. 
versions on alleged barbarisms in his style. ‘Taking 
it for granted that Valla must have been the author 
of these animadversions, he immediately resented the 
fancied insult in a fierce invective. This attack Val- 
la endeavoured to repel by an equally violent philip- 
pic, which he addressed to Nicholas V. under the ti- 
tle of Antidotus in Poggium. Poggio replied, and 
the contest was carried on for some time, on both 
sides, with all the coarse weapons of falsehood and vul- 
garity. This disgraceful quarrel, however, did not 
so completely occupy the mind of Poggio, as to 

revent him from devoting a considerable portion of 
fis time to studies of a more agreeable and useful na- 
ture. Soon after his final establishment in Florence, 
he published a dialogue, De miseria humane eondi- 
tionis; which was immediately followed by his: ver- 
sion of Lucian’s Ass, his object in publishing which, 
was to establish a point of literary history till then 
unknown, that Apuleius was indebted to Lucian for 
the idea of his Asinus Aureus. His last literary 
work was his History of Florence, divided into eight 
books, and comprehending the transactions of the 
Florentines, from the year 1350, to the peace of 
Naples in 1455. His son Jacopo translated this his- 
tory into Italian, and the translation almost superse- 
ded the original, till it was republished in a splendid 
form by Recanati, and afterwards found a place in 
the magnificent historical collections of Grevius and 
Muratori. He had not given the last polish to this 
valuable work, when death terminated his labours on 
the 30th of October 1459. The Florentines testi- 
fied their respect for his memory, by having his por- 
trait hung up in their public hall, and by erecting 
his statue on the front of the church of Santa Maria 
del Fiore. ; 

The character of Poggio, though’ clouded with 
considerable stains, is upon the whole respectable and 
amiable, His violent quarrels with some of his literary 


generous feelings of warm and enthusiastic attach- 
ment; nor did any spirit of jealousy ever prevent - 
him from proclaiming the merits of his literary 
friends. The politeness of his manner, the extent of 
his information, the strength of his judgment, and. 
the playfulness of his fancy, rendered his conversa~ 
tion extremely engaging; and his company was 
courted by the most distinguished of his countrymen. 
For the laxity of his morals, and the licentiousness 
of his conduct, it is but a poor apology, that, in the 
general depravity of the age, his vices attracted little 
notice, and gave little offence. His literary accom- 
plishments entitle him to distinguished praise. In 
the Greek language he acquired considerable profix 
ciency, and with all the Roman classics he was inti- 
mately conversant. His Latin composition, though 
not entirely free from barbarisms, is flowing and 
graceful; and, when compared with the works of the 
preceding age, its purity is truly astonishing, See 
Shepherd's TLife of Poggio. () 

BRACELET, (Brachiale, Braceletum, Lat, 
Bracelet, Fr.), an ornament worn round the wrist. 
This ornament was worn at first as the badge of royal- 
ty. It wasafterwards used by persons of inferior power, 
tll it at last became a decoration for all ranks. (7) 

BRACHMANS, Bramins, or BRauMINS, eslled 
Beaxwavas by the Greeks, constitute the first of the 
Findon casts. The Hindoos have, from ail antiquity, 
been divided into four great tribes, or casts, which 
not intermarry, eat, drink, or associate witheach other, 
except when they worship at the great temple of Jug- 
gernaut, in Orissa, where they reckon it a crime to 
make any distinction. The lowest of these casts is 
that of the Soodra, who, in allusion to their de: 
ded situation and menial occupations, are said to have 
been produced from the feet of Brimha, when he 
created the world. The next cast in the ascending 
scale, is that of the Byse, consisting of merchants, 
bankers, and shopkeepers. They are called Banians, 
from their occupation, and being those with whom 
Europeans are chiefly conversant. This latter appel. 
lation was, by the early writers on Indian 
sometimes understood as applying to all who profes- 
sed the Hindoo religion. The Byse were said te 
have been produced From the belly of Brimha, in al- 
lusion to the nourishment and provision which com- 
merce diffuses through the state. The next in or- 
der of precedence, is the Ketri tribe, or military cast. 
This may also be called the royal cast, for all their 
kings and rulers should belong to it. It was 
duced from the heart of Brimha, as indicative of the 
prudence and veto which should distinguish states- 
men and soldiers, ‘The highest of all the casts is that 
of the Bramins, who were said to have been produ- 
ced from the head of Brimha, to vindicate their supe- 
riority over all the other tribes. i 

Like the Levites amongst the Jews, the Bramins 
alone can officiate in the priesthood ; and the ju 
ments denounced. by the Mosaical law, against 
truders into the sacred office, are not more terrible 
than those which the Bramins fulminate against any 
one who may seem to invade the privileges of their 
order. They alone have permission te read the Ve- 
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cept their astronomical, tables and trigonometrical Brachmans. 
methods, which have made so. great a noise in Europe. "Vv" 


das, or sacred books, containing the mysteries of 
their philosophy and religion, The Ketri, alone, 
havethe distinguished honour of hearing (for they 
dare not read) these supposed oracles of wisdom ; 
and if a Soodra were convicted of so much as hear- 
ing a passage from the Vedas.or the Shasters, he 
would have boiling lead poured into his ears as a pu- 
nishment for his presumption. It is curious thus to 
mark the congenial policy of priestcraft in every age, 
and. to observe the oan bas between oriental and 
western superstition, No object in nature is so sa- 
cred, in the estimation of a pious Hindoo, as the per- 
son of a Bramin: it is regarded as the greatest im- 
piety to fail in the prescribed rules. of respect and 
reverence ; and to cause his death, is an inexpiable 
crime. . This inviolability of the Bramins has given 
rise to abuses, and has latterly called for the 
interference of the British legislature. When a Bra- 
min supposes himself aggrieved, he has been known 
to take his mother or his. child, and, going into the 
_ presence of the person who has injured him, to stab 
- them to the heart, unless he received immediate re- 
paration. The person who has driven him to this 
extremity, is henceforth considered. as profane, and 
viewed by the superstitious multitude with horror and 
detestation. Sometimes the Bramin chooses to-sit ia 
Dhurna, as it is called; that is, he takes his station 
before.the house of his enemy, and threatens to take 
away his own life if he = An to come out of his 
house before he. has given him the satisfaction which 
he demands: and as the Bramin never takes such a 
step without a determination to persist in his resolu- 
tion, and carry his threats into effect, the unfortu- 
nate prisoner is either obliged to submit to perhaps 
a lawless exaction, or to incur the insupportable odi- 
um of having occasioned a Bramin’s death. The 

ritish government has had the courage to check 
this absurd practice ; and wherever a Bramin is. dis- 
covered sitting in Dhurna, he is seized, netwitstand- 
ing the inviolability of his person, and thrown into 
prison, 

All the learning in India is in the hands of the 
Bramins ; and they were so celebrated for their li- 
terary and philosophical attainments in ancient times, 
that many of the most famous of the Grecian sages 
travelled into India to perfect themselves in know- 
ledge. _However this may be, India does not ap- 
pear to be the storehouse of knowledge in modern 
times, and few would visit it, unless they had the 
prospect of bringing home something else than wis- 
dom. It perhaps would be going too far, to affirm, 
that we might as well look for the learning and re- 
finements of ancient Egypt among the modern Copts 
and Mamelukes, as expect the knowledge of the 
ancient Gymnosophists among the modern Bramins: 
but certainly we do not meet with any of their liter- 
ary or scientific productions, which can in any de- 
gree command our respect: may, even their most 
ancient and venerable records, to which some have 
been disposed to ascribe an almost unfathomable an- 
tiquity, are of very little worth ina literary point 
of view, consisting of a tissue of incomprehensible 
allegories, and extravagant fables, which no human 

ity can unravel. . . 
Of their science, we have-few or no remains, ex- 
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Respecting their tables, we have already ventured to 
give our opinion, (see Astronomy, p, 585), and have 
claimed for them a high antiquity, upon grounds which 
we think will not easily be overturned. The Bramins 
cannot be allowed the credit of the observatory at Be- 
nares, a8, according to the best accounts, it was erect- 
ed by the celebrated Mahometan emperor Ackber, 
It is now pretty well ascertained, that the arithmeti- 
cal characters now employed in Europe, are of In- 
dian, and not of Arabian origin, as was long su Re 
sed, ‘The only learning which seems to be hek in 
any .degree oP estimation amongst the Bramins, ia 
modern times, is metaphysical subtlety and argu- 
mentation. ‘This, indeed, seems to have been the 
species of erudition in which they have always de- 
lighted, as corresponding best with the indolence of 
their habits, and the acuteness of their genius. Ac- 
cordingly, we find regular systems.of logic and me- 
taphysics, with all the niceties, distinctions, and classi- 
fications, which are to be found among the Grecian 
dialecticians ; and it is doubtful os Aristotle, 
the father of logic, did not derive both his materials 
and arrangement from India. A Mahometan histo- 
rian, as quoted by Sir William Jones, records a cu- 
rious anecdote corroborative of this conjecture. He 
mentions, that Callisthenes procured a regular treatise 
on logic, in the Panjab, and transmitted it to Ari- 
stotle ;.and perhaps. curiosity may. yet be gratified 
by discovering, that the Grecian philosopher did not 
invent, but translate and compile.a system of dialec- 
tics.. One thing is certain, that there is scarcely a 
notion which has been advanced by metaphysicians, 
in ancient or modern times, but may be found assert- 
ed and illustrated in some of the Braminical writings. 
We meet with materialists, atomists, pantheists, and. 
intellectualists, if we may so denominate the followers 
of the subtle and, ingenious system of Berkeley, 
There can be very little doubt that Pythagoras bor- 
rowed most of his mystical philosophy, his notions 
respecting the transmigration of the ‘soul, and the 
unlawfulness of eating animal food, from the ancient 
Bramins; for we find all these things particularly 
explained and enforced by the modern Branias. They 
still abstain from all kinds. of animal food, except 
that in some provinces they eat a little fish, but so. 
disguised with rice and condiments, as scarcely to be 

discerned. ‘T’he most sacred of all their animals is 
the cow, and to touch its flesh in the way of food, 
is regarded as the highest pollution, and involves a 
forfeiture of cast, even in the case of those who have 

been involuntarily guilty of this offence. Hence the 

tyrant Tippoo forcibly converted a great many of, 
his Hindoo subjects to the Mussulman religion, by, 
sprinkling them with cow broth: by this means.they 

were for ever rendered unclean in the eyes of. their 

countrymen, and were glad to seek an asylum from, 
reproach, by embracing Mahometanism. 

This veneration for the cow, points out an evident: 
connection. between India and Egypt, in which lat. 
ter country, it is well known that the cow was the 
principal object of religious adoration ; nay, in the 
account which Bartolomeo gives of a certain Indian 
festival-which he witnessed, we recognize all the 
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Brachmans. rites of Apis. We are at a loss, however, to know 
——y-—— what conclusion we are to draw from this fact ; and 


it must still be matter of conjecture, whether India 
has borrowed from Egypt, or Egypt from India ; 
or whether both have not drawn from one common 
‘source. 

The Bramins formerly made a great mystery of 
their tenets ; and there was nothing that they shun- 
ned so much as communicating their dogmas in phi- 
losophy and religion to strangers. The celebrated 
Ackber, the wisest of all the princes who ruled the 
Mahometan empire in India, was extremely anxious 
to get acquainted with the doctrines of the Bramins: * 
for this purpose, he made use of every argument 
which policy could suggest, to draw from them their. 
hidden stores of knowledge: finding, however, all 
his efforts unayailing, he at last adopted the expedi- 
ent of imposing on a celebrated Bramin, at Benares, 
a youth of the name of Feizi: this he accomplish- 
ed by persuading the Bramin that Feizi belonged to 
the cast of Bramins. The youth was joyfully re- 
ceived, and instructed in all the mysteries of Shan- 
scrit literature ; when the time, however, approach- 
ed, that he should depart, and communicate to Ack- 
ber the secrets which he had gained, he felt himself 
detained by a violent attachment to the Bramin’s 
daughter; the ancient sage threw no obstructions in 
the way of their mutual passion; he even offered 
his daughter in marriage to Feizi. The young man 
thinking it ungenerous any longer to deceive his be- 
nefactor and instructor, fell down on his knees, and ~ 
confessed the imposture which had been practised 
upon him. The Bramin, without uttering a word 
of reproach, drew a dagger, and was on the point of 
plunging it into his own breast, when Feizi prevent- 
ed him, protesting that he would do whatever he re- 
quired of him; upon this, the Bramin imposed a so- 
lemn oath, that he should never translate the Vedas, 
nor divulge the information which he had clandes- 
tinely obtained. 

‘This jealousy with regard to the mysteries of their 
religion, as far as it is centained in their sacred books, 
is now completely at an end; and they may be ex- 
plored by any one who has sufficient curiosity to im- 
pel him to the task, and sufficient learning to execute 
it successfully. But the most unfortunate circum- 
stance in the business is, that, with all these facilities 
of information, the subject is still as mysterious as 
ever, and though curiosity has been highly gratified, 
we are as far as ever from any facts that can lead to 
a certain or useful result. 

It is pretty generally asserted, that no alteration 
has taken place in the Braminical system for many 
thousands of years; we, indeed, recognize many of 
the features described by Strabo and Arriah 3 but 
we find others as completely altered. It is no long- 
er true, that the offices of the Bramins are confined 
to devotion, sacrificing, and philosophy. They en-. 
gage in all the offices of civil life, nid, in many cases, 
nothing appears so foreign to their habits as litera- 
ture and philosophy. The Paishwa of the Mahrat- 
tas is a Bramin; his troops are composed principally 
of Bramins; and it has been remarked, that through- 
eut ete territories, scarcely any thing is 
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safe from violence and rapacity, but a cow and a Bi 
Bramin. pita 
It is also universally admitted, that the modern 
Bramins are grossly ignorant andimmoral. Nothing 
is more common in India, than to meet with a fellow 
infinitely inferior in point of intelligence to the rud- 
est English clown, yet assuming all the grimaces' of 
sanctity and wisdom, and exacting, as his due, a re- 
spect bordering on adoration, ‘This is, indeed, the 
natural effect of the Braminical system ; when a man 
is sure of honour and respect, independent of merit 
or exertion, as every Bramin is by his birth and cha- 
racter, it is not easy to see what can stimulate the 
mind to useful efforts: and it would be in’ vain'to 
expect moral purity, where ignorance is méthodized. 
into a system, and where this order of men is raised, 
if not by law, at least by the superstition of their 
countrymen, beyond the reach of justice, and the 
fear of penal inflictions. Accordingly, Mr Hol- 
well, who stickles as keenly for the pretensions of 
the Bramins, as if he had been a convert to their 
faith, allows an observation to escape him near the 
close of his work, which completely oversets his 
preceding theory; for he admits, that there was 
scarcely a murder or a robbery committed in the 
country, but a Bramin was found to be at the bot- 
tom of it. He is careful, however, to observe, that 
he speaks only of the lowest and most ignorant race 
of Bramins, and that the higher and more learned 
orders are to be exempted from the ch ott 
would perhaps be unfair to include a whole order of 
men in the sweeping charge of ignorance and profli- 
gacy, but we have an unfortunate fact to’ state, 
which would lead us strongly to suspect the purity 
and honesty of any order of Bramins. A learned 
pundit at Benares, who had been engaged by Cap- 
tain Wilford to translate one of the Puranas, impo- 
sed on his employer, by the interpolation of the me- 
morable story of Satyavrata and his three sons, cor- 
responding exactly with the story of Noah. After 
Captain Wilford had completely detected the trick, 
he sent for the pundit to upbraid him, who swore 
by all that was sacred, that it was no imposition; and 
in proof of his assertion, brought ten of the most 
celebrated pundits at Benares, who were ready to 
swear to the falsehood. . 
The Bramins, indeed, seem to have degenerated in 
every respect from their ancestors. Clemens of 
Alexandria quotes a passage from Megasthenes, a 
historian who lived in the time of Seleucus Nicator, 
in which he affirms, that the physical sciences among 
the Greeks were taught by the Bramins among the 
Indians. Indeed the physical sciences amongst the 
Greeks and Indians seem to be much on a par, con- 
sisting entirely of absurd cosmogonies, and theories 
altogether ea by experiment. Eusebius, in 
his Preparatio 
very inconsistent with the present practice of the 
Bramins ; he expressly affirms, that they worshipped 
No images: pysdsdes worrccs tay Avyopevay Beaywavay 
OnTives, Keto magedorw Tay meOyovay xo VoMMY, STE PoyevE- 
ow, wre Zocrve ceBucs. At present there are not grosser 
idolaters on the face of the earth, nor are the visible 
objects of adoration any where so absurd, and ob- 
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scene. It is true, indeed, that in the Vedas and 
Shasters, the unity of God is often seeeiy 
asserted, and illustrated in very sublime and beauti- 
ful language: at the same time such a complicated 
i of inferior agents is employed, and the 
whole is so involved in allegory, that polytheism 
- tnay be said to be taught in the Vedas themselves. 
‘This is the case with the purest systems of ancient 
_ mythology: whilst they admit the doctrine of a su- 
preme God as the source of power, and the author 
of all existence; they uniformly admit the existence 
of subordinate deities, dependent on the supreme, 
and employed by him in the government of the uni- 
. verse. This opinion necessarily leads to as oa é 
le will always be most ready to worship those 
deities with whom they consider themselves as most 
closely cofinected; and the ‘supposed agents will be 
adored, as the most likely means of recommending 
them to the notice of the supreme divinity. In this 
way the worship of saints in the Romish church al- 
most entirely superseded the worship of the Most 
High: and in che Indian mythology, Brimha, the 
chief deity, has not a temple erected to his service, 
whilst thousands of splendid pagodas are raised in 
honour of inferior gods. 
It has sometimes been said, that religion is merely 
a political device, invented by statesmen, for the pur- 
pose of enforcing obedience to the laws. Without 
stopping to controvert an opinion which has been so 
often refuted, we merely observe, that the Braminical 
religion, has evidently not had its foundation in the 
policy of princes: it is in all its parts a complete 
system of priestcraft: it claims for its ministers a 
dignity respect far superior to that of kings; 
and the highest monarchs have been content to bow 
before them, and to acknowledge their pretensions. 
' ‘This circumstance sufficiently indicates the high an- 
stiquity of the order. It was only in the earliest 
“times that the priestly office had such influence in 
society, as to be able to mould the government and 
manners of a state. In the remotest antiquity, we 
are informed, the same person was priest and king. 
The Braminical system is evidently an improvement 
on this plan; for by it, the framers have contrived 
to reserve to themselves the highest place in respect 
and dignity, whilst they have devolved the cares and 
‘business of government, on an inferior order, which 
‘must act in all respects according to their directions. 
The great extent of Hindostan, and its remoteness 
from the scene of European politics and conquest, 
preserved this system unimpaired for perhaps several 
thousands of years. India remained almost entirely 
undisturbed by the inroads of conquerors, till the 
period of the Mahometan invasion. Alexander the 
_ Great scarcely made the slightest impression upon it, 
and we make no account of the fabulous exploits 
of Bacchus. But dreadful was the shock which it 
received from the Mussulman invaders: they swayed 
the sceptre, which, in their hands, was a rod of iron, 
over the greatest part of Hindostan, and they left no 
art unemployed, which bigotry, policy, or cruelty 
could devise, to establish Islamism on the ruins of 
the Braminical religion. By these means the Brami- 
- nical institutions were considerably affected, and their 
influence has been still farther impaired by the inter. 
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course with European settlers: they still exhibit, BxtmMord 


however, a gigantic system of superstition, whose 
overthrow is rather an object of distant hope, than 
of sanguine expectation. 

See Maurice’s Ancient Hist. of Hindostan and 
Indian Antiquities passim ; Asiatic Researches passim, 
particularly the papefs by Sir William Jones, Mr 
Colebrooke, and Captain Wilford; Universal H’s- 
tory, vol. vi.; Phil. Trans. No. 268. p. 729; Bartolo- 
meo’s Voyage to India ; Bernier’s Travels; Lord’s Re- 

igion of the Bramins; Ayeen Akberry ; Institutes of 

‘enu, translated by Sir W. Jones. Dow’s Hindostan, 
Preliminary Dissertation; Foster’s Travels; Kenders- 
ley’s Hindoo Literature ; Sketches of the Hindoos,ano- 
nymous, but giving avery clear and satisfactory state- 
ment; Edin. Phil Trans. vol, ii. p. 135 ; and Edin. 
burgh Review, vol. x. p. 455, and vol. xii. p. 41. (g) 

BRADFORD, from the Saxon Bradenford, or 
Broad ford, a considerable manufacturing town of 
England, in Wiltshire, beautifully situated on the 
dechvity of a hill, on the Lower Avon, which di- 
vides it into two parts, the Old and New Town, and 
which is crossed by two stone bridges, one of nine 
arches and the other of four. The principal public 
buildings are the church, a free school for boys, and 
two charitable establishments for old men and wo- 
men. About ten or twelve hundred pieces of fine 
broad cloth are manufactured here annually, and in 
one manufactory there are no fewer than 1500 per- 
sons employed. Number of houses in 1801, 1288. 
Population 7302, of whom 4648 are employed in 
trade and manufactures. (#) 

BRADFORD, an ancient manufacturing town of 
England, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, situated 
on a rising ground, from which excellent stone for 
building is obtained. The chief public buildings are 
the church, and the Piece Hall, in which various ar- 
ticles of manufacture are exhibited for sale. The 
principal manufactures of Bradford are worsted stuffs, 
shalloons, calimancoes, broad and narrow cloths, 
wool cards, combs, and leather boxes. There are 
three iron! founderies*in the town, and one in the 
neighbourhood, all of which are advantageously sup- 
plied with iron ore and coal. A cut from the Leeds 
and Liverpool canal conveys the manufactures of 
Bradford to the great marts of trade. Number of 
houses in 1801, 1868. Population 6893, of whom 
1300 were employed in manufactures. ) 

BRADLEJA, a genus of plants of the class Mo- 
neecia, and order Monadelphia. See Botany, p. 328. 

BRADLEY, James, a celebrated astronomer, 
was born at Shireborn, iw the county of Gloucester, 
in 1692.. He received the first rudiments of his edu- 
cation at a boarding-school in North Leach, kept by 
Mr Egles and Mr Bice} and being intended by his 
parents for the church, he was sent to Oxford, and 
was admitted a commoner ef Baliol college, on the 
15th of March 1710-11. After having taken the 
degree of B. A. in 1714, and that of M. A. in 1717, 
he was admitted to deacon’s orders by the Bishop of 
London, on the 24th of May 1719, and a few months 
afterwards, he obtained priest’s orders from the 
Bishop of Hereford, who not only appointed him his 
chaplain, but presented him to the vicarage of Brid- 
stow, in the county of Hereford, The fondness 
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which Bradley had already shewn for his favourite 
science, and the talents which he had already dis- 
played in the pursuit of it, introduced him to the 
notice of the honourable Mr Molyneux, then secre- 
tary to the Prince of Wales, and distinguished for 
his successful cultivation of the sciences of optics and 
astronomy. ‘This patron of learning was not satis- 
fied with paying to our young astronomer that ge- 
neral and unsubstantial. attention, which checks. of- 
tener than it invigorates the blossom of youthful ge- 
nius. He saw that science could only be cultivated 
with success, when the mind was free from the anxie- 
ties of dependent circumstances, and he exerted him- 
self, with zeal, in procuring for Bradley the sine- 
cure rectory of Landowy Welfry, in Pembrokeshire, 
to which he was admitted in 1719. 

The taste for astronomy which Bradley had che- 
rished from his earliest years, was encouraged by the 
instructions of his maternal uncle, the Rev. Dr 
Pound, who is well known as an astronomical obser- 


ver, aod who resided at his living of Wanstead in: 


Essex, where his nephew was for some time curate. 

It was in this scientific retreat, during the intervals 
which he stole from his professional avocations, that 
our author commenced those astronomical observations 
which afterwards conducted him to some of the finest 
discoveries of which astronomy can boast; and though 
at this early period he exhibited no. other merit but 
that of an accurate observer, he was hononred with 
the notice of the Lord Chancellor Macclesfied, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Dr Halley, and of many of the illus- 
trious men who were at that time the ornaments of 
the Royal Society. 


In consequence of the death of Dr Keill, he was — 


appointed Savilian Professor of Astronomy in the 
university of Oxford, on the 31st October 1721; and 
thus had the felicity of being associated with the il- 
Justrious Dr Halley, who was at that time Savilian 
Professer of Geometry. In this new situation, Brad- 
ley seems to have abandoned all views of ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment. He saw that his fame was now to 
depend on his astroncmical labours, and perceiving 
that his progress would be retarded by the duties of 
a profession, which it would be sinful to neglect, he 
cheerfully resignéd all his livings in the church, and 
bent the undivided vigour of his mind to the cultiva- 
tion of his favourite science. 

In the year 1724, he communicated to the Royal 
Society his observations on the comet of 1723; and 
in 1726, his observations on some eclipses of Jupi- 
ter’s satellites. were laid before the same learned 
body ; but none of these papers were distinguished 
_by any other merit but the accuracy with which the 
observations were made. 

About tlie end of 1725, when ona visit to Mr 
Molyneux at Kew, Mr Bradley’s attention was di- 
rected to the subject of the parallax of the fixed 
stars, by which he was led to his two brilliant dis- 
coveries of the aberration of the celestial bodies, and 
the nutation of the earth’s axis. The theory of the 
aberration of the fixed stars, of which we have al- 
ready given a very full account under the article 
ABERRATION, was published in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society for 1728, and extended the fame 
of Bradley, not only as an accurate observer, but as 
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a profound philosopher, over the whole’ of Eu- 
rope. ° - j tet 
In the year 1730, Mr Bradley was appointed to suce 
ceed Mr Whiteside as lecturer in astronomy and expes. 
rimental philosophy in the university of Oxford, an 
office which he held during the remainder of his life; 
and in eee he es is observations on the co 
met whic peared at eginning of that year. 
From the psa A which senor eld at Oxtord, 
he was intimately acquainted with Dr Halley, who. 
soon perceived and appreciated the excellence of. 
his character, and the extent of his attainmen: 
Worn out. with the labours of study, — 
that his health was rapidly declining, this veteran, 
philosopher was solicitous that Dr Bradley shuld 
succeed him as astronomer royal at. Greenwich 
—a situation for which he was, above. all, others, 
so eminently qualified. He accordingly made fre- 
quent applications for the tte this. office to. 
his young friend, and even offered to resign it in his. 
favour, if such a step were necessary to his success, 
Death, however, put an end to the friendly solicita- 
tions of this venerable man, before t ce be 
crowned with success ; but through the influence of 
the Earl of Macclesfield, the president of the Royal. 
Society, Bradley was appointed to the office of astro- 
nomer royal in 1742; an appointment which the uni- 
versity of Oxford very properly Seating whet he 
conferring upon Bradley the degree of doctor in di 
vinity. wer ire 
In the year 1744, Dr Bradley married Mrs. Sus 
nah Peach, the daughter of Samuel. Peach, Esq. of 
Chalford in Gloucestershire. .The result of this mare. 
riage was only one daughter, who survived her father, i 
Tn the course of his observations on the declina- 
tions of the fixed stars, Dr Bradley was led, in 17 
to the discovery of the nutation of the earth’s axis, of 
which he communicateda detailedaccount to the Royal ’ 
Society, in 1747, in a letter addressed to, the Earl, 
of Macclesfield. In this admirable letter, which i 
equally remarkable for its philosophical precision, and _ 
for the simplicity and modesty with which it is writ- 
ten, Dr Bradley takes an opportunity of expressing _ 
the obligations which he lay under to Mr George 
Graham, by whom his instruments were chase ’ 
made; and we cannot help contrasting his conduct, in 
this respect, with that of many modern mathemati- 
cians, who.are too apt to overlook the high claim to 
reputation, which the makers of philosophical instru- 
ments most undoubtedly possess. ‘* I am sensible,’? 
says Dr Bradley, ‘ that if my own endeavours have, 
ia any respect, been effectual to the advancement of 
astronomy, it has principally been owing to the ad- 
vice and assistance given me by Mr George Fehany 
whose great skill and judgment in, mechanics, joi 
with a complete and practical knowledge of the uses 
of astronomical instruments, enable him to contrive 
and execute them in the most perfect manner.’ 
The important discovery of the nutation of the earth’s 
axis, was rewarded with the ‘gold medal, which was 
annually given by the Seciety. ‘ 
From the numerous observations which Dr Brad- 
ley had now made, he became more and more sensible 
= the necessity of haying instruments even more accu- 
rate thanthose which ing 


d used; for, to use his own 
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words, “as we advance in the means of making more 
nice enquiries, ew points generally offer themselves, 
that demand our attention’? He therefore embraced 
the opportunity presented by the annual visit which 
the Reval Society made to the observatory, and he 
pointed out to the learned deputation from that body, 
the necessity both of repairing the old instruments, 
ind of obtaining several new ones. In consequence 
this representation, the Society obtained from 
George LI. in 1748, a grant of £1000, to be expend- 
ed on astronomical apparatus, under his superinten- 
dance. With the assistance of Mr George Graham 
and Mr John Bird, the observatory was soon fur- 
nished with those admirable instruments, by which 
all his subsequent observations were made. 

In the year 1751, when the living of Greenwich 
became vacant, Mr Pelham offered it, in the king’s 
name, to Dr Bradley, as a token of respect for his 
im nt services to science.. The same conscienti- 
ous motives, however, which induced him to resign 
his livings in the church, prompted him, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to decline an offer, which would have 
set at variance the duties which he owed to religion 
and science. ‘The king was so much pleased with 
the disinterestedness of our author, ‘that he granted 
hima pension of £250 during pleasure, which was 
continued till the end of his reign, and renewed on the 
accession of his present majesty, * to 

In 1752, Dr Bradley was admitted into the Coun- 
cil‘of the Royal Society ; and in 1757, he published 
his observations on the comet of that year. The re- 
mainder of our author’s life was not distinguished by 
any events which are worthy of being recorded. He 
continued to prosecute his observations, with a dili- 

ice too great for his constitution, till he was af- 
fiicted with a lowness of spirits of the most distress- 
ing kind: he was in constant terror of mental de- 
rangement, and though the vigour of his faculties 
suffered no abatement, yet the fear of losing them 

her, never ceased to haunt him till the end of 
his fe. In 1760, his bodily strength began to expe- 
rience a decline, and in consequence of an inflamma- 
tion of his kidneys, he was attacked with a total sup- 
pression of urine, which terminated his existence, at 
Chalford, in Gloucestershire, on the 13th of July; 
1762, in the 70th year of his age. His remains were 
deposited at Mitchim Hampton, in Gloucestershire, 
in the same grave with his wife and mother. 

The fame of Dr Bradley was widely extended during 
his life, and gained him the particular notice of most 
of the Tearued societies of Europe. The Academy of 

Sciences at Paris, enrolled him among their number, 
in 1748. In 1754, he was elected a member of the 
Academy of Sciences at St Petersburgh. In 1757; 
he was chosen a fellow of the Academy of Sciences 
at Boulogne ; and he obtained the same honour from 
the Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 

The private character of Dr Bradley was marked 
by all those virtues which are estimable in domestic 
society. He was mild and gentle in his temper; 
compassionate and liberal to the poor, and kind and 
generous to his relations. ‘Though he spoke well 
and expressed himself clearly, yet his silence was so 
proverbial, that he was said never to have spoken but 
when it was absolutely necessary. The attention and 
kindness which were shewn te him, from persons of 
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the first rank and talents in the kingdom, were not Bradninctt, 


extorted by that bustling activity and self applause, 
with which some philosophers have attempted to force 
themselves ‘too rapidly into public notice. Bradley 
was too modest for this species of philosophical em- 
piricism, and too sure of fame to take the trouble of 
courting it. 

The writings of our author were extremely few. 
A-valuable paper of hison Micrometers, was publish- 
ed in the Transactions of the Royal Society for 1772. 
His catalogue of 389 fixed stars appeared in the Nau- 
tical Almanack for 1773. His numerous and accu- 
rate observations on the moon, led to the perfection 
of the lunar tables. He constructed, from his own 
observations, new tables for finding the places of Ju- 
piter’s satellites; and he determined, with great accu- 
racy, the atmospherical refractions, and gave an ele- 
gant formula for computing the corrections due te 
a variation in the density and temperature of the air. 
His observations, which occupy no less than thirteen 
folio volumes, were presented to the university of Ox- 
ford in 1776, on condition that they should be print- 
ed. ‘The first volume has been recently published by 
Dr Hornsby ; but, in consequence of his ill health, 
the remainder are now in the hands of the learned Me 
Abraham Robertson, to whom they have been en- 
trusted for publication. (8 

BRADNINCH, a town of England, in Devon- 
shire, situated on the river Collumb. It consists of 
one irregular street, about a mile long. The princi« 
pal manufacture of the place is paper-making, which 
1s carried on toa great-extent in the neighbourhood. 
Number of houses 253. Population 1187. (j) © 

BRAGA, or Bracus, the Bragara and Augusta 
Bracharorum of the ancients, a city of Portugal, the 
capital of the province of Entro Douro e Minho, is 
situated in a broad open valley of the same name, on 
the small river Cavado. Braga is said to have been 
built by the Bracares, the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, and was ranked by Ausonius among the 
four chief cities of Spain. 


Queque maris sinu jactat se Braccara dives. 


When Gallicia and Portugal weré invaded by the 
Suevi, Braga became the seat of their kings, and 
continued so for 170 years, when it was taken by the 
Goths. When Alphonso I. took this city from the 
Moors, in 1240, all the Spanish bishops submitted 
themselves to its church ; and hence the archbishops 
of Braga stiled themselves the primates of Spain, an 
honour which was disputed with them by the pre- 
lates of Toledo. ‘The ruins of an aqueduct, of an 
amphitheatre, and several Roman coins, evince the 
antiquity of the pf 
-. © Braga,” says that intelligent traveller, Mr Link, 
‘ is subject to the-archbishop of the place, who en- 
joys a revenue of 100,000 crusades ; and appoints 
judges and two tribunals, the one spiritual, the other 
temporal ; so that this is the only city where the 
king does not appoint a corregidor, or a juiz de fora. 
In the coutos (loca cauta, or asylums or places 
where a priest has ear cn round the town, his 
sentence is final in criminal affairs, but not on the 
inhabitants of the town. 

‘* Braga contains five parishes, and’seven monas- 
teries, eral of the streets are broad, light, and 
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Bragantia open, but most of the houses are small, as in all in- 
land towns in Portugal. Among the objects of cu-, 


riosity here, is the large old Gothic built cathedral, 
with its antiquities and treasures; also the church 
and monastery of St Fructuosa, containing a mira- 
culous picture of the virgin, and rich in treasures 
and relics, stand on a hill with the town, so situated 
as to form a fine object, as seen from a broad ancient 
street. 

«© Braga was a more considerable place in the 
15th century than now. It has a hat manufactory, 
which supplies a great part of Portugal with hats 
for the common people; nor are the hats bad, though 
they do not equal the English. There is also a ma- 
nufactory of knives, which is inconsiderable. The 
women are every where seen knitting; sewing, or 
making linen, and signs of ‘industry and» activity 
every where appear. The rich inhabitants of Bra- 

have a bad name in the other very social towns of 
Rtinho. They are accused of being. quarrelsome, 
fond of scandal, and their manners are very much 
disliked.”” Population 13,000. The diocese includes 
1200 parishes, and 150 convents. W. Long. 8° 5’; 
N. Lat. 41° 33’. See Link’s Travels in Portugal, 
p- 334. (x) 

BRAGANTIA, a genus of plants of the class 
Gynandria, and order Hexandria. See Borany, 
p-319. (w) 

BRAGANZA, Berganca; Brigantia, and Bri- 
gentium of the ancients, supposed by some to be the 
Coeliobrigia of the ancients, is a town of Portugal, 
in the province of Tralos Montes, situated in a spa« 
cious plain near the river Fervenga, on the bor- 
ders of Leon and Gallicia.. Braganza consists of a 
eity, defended with towets and a castle, and a'town 
under the protection of a fort. T'wo parish churches, 
two hospitals, and four convents, are the principal 
public buildings. Stuffs of silk, velvet, and grogram 
are the only manufactures of the place. The Oyder 
ef Braganza comprehends the city itself, and twelve 
other towns, and contains about 75,000 inhabitants. 
There were mines of silver in the Duchy. ..Popu- 
lation of the town, 2,700. W. Long. 6° 25’, N. Lat. 
41° 44’, (0) | 

BRAHE, Tycuo, a celebrated astronomer; was 


born on the 14th December, 1546, at Knudstorp, . 


a small lordship, near Helsingborg, in Schonen, and 
was descended from a noble Swedish family that had 
for some time been settled in Denmark. Blessed, or 
burdened perhaps, with a large family, his father, 
Otto Brahe, was anxious to educate his sons at the 
least expence, and therefore chose for them the ho- 
nourable and easy profession of a soldier... His son 
Tycho, however, had the good fortune to be adopt- 
ed as the heir of his uncle, George Brahe, who, per- 
eeiving the capacity of his nephew, and his fondness 


for study, got him instructed in the Latin language, - 


without the knowledge of: his father. 

At the age of twelve, after the death of Otto 
Brahe, his uncle sent Tycho to Copenhagen to com- 
plete his studies, preparatory to-/his entering upon the 
—— of the law. After he had spent two years at 
this university without exhibiting a predilection for any 
particular branch of knowledge, his passion for astro- 
momy was excited by one of those accidental circum- 
stances to which science has so often been indebted 
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for her most able cultivators. The great eclipse of 
the sun on the 21st of August 1560, attracted: his 
pres 4 ape npn a astonishment ‘when 
e perceived that it te at the ise time at 
which it was predict From Frc i he de~ 
a to ier ee a science so correct in its 
principles, and he immediately purchased a copy of 
the Tabule Bergenses by Jo. Bendivey from “Dhich 
he acquired some information respecting the plane- 
tary motions, eee. itt) 
After finishing his studies at Copenhagen, he was 
sent to Leipsic, to acquire a knowledge of the law ; 
but the attractions of-astronomy withdrew his atten- 
tion from every other subject, unless when his tutor | 
urged him, by: his» remonstrances, «to. re for 
the profession to which he was destined. ‘The poc- 
ket money allowed him by his uncle, was uniformly 
expended in the purchase of astronomical books; — 
and witha little celestial-globe, he studied the names 
of the stars, when sleep had disarmed the vigilance of 
his preceptor. evel Sil 
After remaining three years at Leipsic, he was 
preparing to make the tour of Germany; but, in con+ 
sequence of his uncle’s death, in 1565, he returned 
to inherit the fortune which had been bequeathed ta 
him. His relations seem to have seized this o 
tunity of making their last effort tosubdue. sedbes 
of science, and to bend his mind to the level of: his 
profession. They loaded him with reproaches for ha-. 
ving neglected his studies : and they treated his astro+ 
nomical knowledge as useless, and even de; ing, 
till his situation became so uncomfortable, that he: 
left the country with the design of travelling through. 
Germany. ut bani 
At the beginning of his travels, when Tycho-had: 
arrived only at Rostoch, an accident occurred, which 
had nearly terminated his careers At a: i 
feast to which he was invited, he quarrelled witha 
Danish nobleman about some subject im geometry, and. 
being both of impetuous dispositions, themathematici=. 
ans resolved to settle the difference in the field. In this. 
duel Tycho lost a considerable portion of /his‘noses 
a loss which he very dexterously supplied with a subs. 
stitute made of goldiand. silver, and fastened by 
means of glue, so asto resemble the real member.» — 
During his visits to: the principal. cities of Gera 
many and Italy, T'ycho became acquainted with the 
most illustrious astronomers of the times, and né- 
glected no opportunity of improving in his favourite 
study. Among these were the Landgrave of Hesse,. 
one of the most accurate. observers. of his age, whe 
contributed much to the future comfort of ‘Tycho. 
During his stay at Augsburgh, he formed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the celebrated Peter Ramnés. 
and he inspired’ with a love of astronomy Peter Hain- 
zell, the consul or burgomaster of the city. This. 
public-spirited magistrate built an excellent obser- 
vatory at his own expence, under the direction of 
Tycho, in which they made many valuable observa- 
tions before Tycho left Augsburgh. » Hainzell con« 
tinued to observe the heavens with ‘great \assiduitys. 
and afterwards published his observations on the- 
new star which appeard in 1572. , 
In 1570, ‘Tycho returned to Copenhagen; but: 
from the fame which he had \already acquired, he- 
was invited to court, and harassed. with the visits and 


ttentions of his friends and admirers. 'T'o avoid the 
serious ions to his studies which he thus 
1 ‘d, hie retired to Herritzvold, near his native 
5 , where his maternal uncle, Steno Bille, offered 
im every accommodation for the prosecution of his 
1 ong aati wapanens spot, the mind of our 

tron was at the same time distracted with the 
study of alchemy and the passion of love ; but he 
found it much more difficult to obtain the philoso- 
pher’s stone, than the object of his affections. The 
girl with whom he was so violently enamour- 
ed, was the daughter of a neighbouring peasant; and 
though he endeavoured, by several ingenious argu- 
ments, to convince his relations, that the inferiority 
of her rank would make her a more suitable wife to 
a philosopher, yet his marriage produced an animo- 
sity among the parties, which nothing but the per- 
sonal interference of the king was able to com- 


~ During Tycho’s residence at Herritzvold, he dis- 
covered the new ‘star in Cassiopeia, which appear- 
ed in’ 1572, and which was one of the most remark- 
able phenomena in the history of astronomy. * The 
observations which Tycho made on this singular 
body; were published at Copenhagen, in quarto, in 
1573, under the title of De nova stella, anno 1572, 
die Nov. 11. vesperi, in asterismo* Cassiopeia. circa 
verticem existente, annoque insequenti conspicua, sed 
mense Maio magnitudine et splendore jam diminuta.: 
* About this time Tycho seems to have returned to 
Copenhagen, and was requested by King Frederick 
II. to ncleten a course of lectures on astronomy, in 
which he gave a copious view of the science, and 
did not hesitate to defend the reveries of judicial 
‘astrology. The coldness which still existed between 
Tycho and his friends, notwithstanding the king’s 
‘interference, induced him to think with seriousness 
of settling in some distant country, where he might 
pursue, without interruption, the quiet researches of 
science. He accordingly left Denmark, and after 
travelling through Germany, and as far as Venice, 
‘he at’ length fixed upon Basle, in Switzerland, as a 
suitable retreat for himself-and his family. But 
whenshe returned to Denmark) to prepare for the 
removal’ of his family and his instruments, he found 
“that Frederick had been informed of his views by 
the Prince of Hesse, and was resolved to detain with- 
‘in his kingdom a philosopher who was onc of its 
est ornaments. He settled upon him a pension 
of 1000 crowns a year 3 he presented him with the 
canoury of Roschild, with an annual income of 2000 
-erowns; and he made over to him the island of Huen, 
and promised to erect in this sequestered spot an ob- 
_servatory, completely furnished with the choicest in- 
struments. © Elated with the munificence of his so- 
i ag gratefully accepied the generous of- 
fer: The foundation stone of the observatory, which 
he called Uraniburg, was laid on the eighth. of 
August, 1576, and a building, 60 feet square, con- 
_ taining a commodious suite of apartments, and asub- 
 terraneous laboratory, was speedily completed at the 


™ See the article Astronomy, page 679. 
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expence of nearly 20,000). A detached building, 
called Stiernberg, or the Mountain of the Stars, was 
afterwards constructed by ‘Tycho himself. + 

In this situation, so congenial to his wishes, Tycho 
continued to observe the heavens for nearly 21 years. 
He gave instructions in astronomy to a number of 
scholars, several of whom were sent at the king’s ex- 

ence, while others were supported and educated by 

imself; and though at a distance from society, he 
was honoured with frequent visits by many princes, 
as well as philosophers. Ulric, Duke of Meclilen- 
burg, accompanied with his daughter, the Queen, of 
Denmark, and William, Prince of Hesse, were among 
the number of his guests. 

In the year 1588, Tycho printed and distributed 
among his friends, a new work, entitled, Tychonis 
Brahe Dani,.de mundi etherei vecenlioribus pheno- 
menis liber secundus, qui est de illustri stella caudata 
anno 1577, conspecta. This book, which contains 
the new positions of the stars, several methods of 
calculation, and details of astronomical observations 
and also discussions on the works which had already 
been written on this famous comet, was not finished till 
1603, and bears on the title-page the date of Frank- 
fort, 1610. The cause of this delay in its publica- 
tion was ane to some additions which Tycho was 
anxious to make to his work. 

When James VI. of Scotland went to Copen- 
hagen; in 1590, to conclude his. marriage with the 
Princess Anne, he spent no: fewer than eight days 
under the roof of Tycho, at Uraniburg.. On his : 
parture from Huen, James presented Tycho witha 
magnificent now ; composed a set of Latin verses 
in honour of the astronomer ; and accompanied his 
royal license for the publication of 'Tycho’s works, 
with the following complement to the talents of their 
author: 

“Nor am I acquainted,’’ says he, ‘* with these 
things on the relation of others, or from a mere pe- 
rusal of your works, but I have seen them with my 
own eyes, and heard them with my own ears, in 

our residence at Uraniburg, during the various 
earned and agreeable conversations which I there 
held with you, which even now affect my mind to 
such a degree, that it is difficult to decide whether I 
recollect them with greater pleasure or admiration ; 
which I now willingly testify by this license to pre- 
sent and future generations,”’ &c. 

In consequence of an attack upon Tycho’s treatise 
on the comet of 1577, by a countryman of our own, 
Tycho published a reply in 1591, entitled, Lychonis 
Brahe a ica responsio ad cujusdam peripatetici 
in Scotia dubia, sibt de parallaxt comelarum oppo- 
sita. 

The death of Frederick II. was a severe blow to 
the fortunes of our author. His son, Christian 1V., 
indeed, before his mind was poisoned by the advice 
of his .wicked ministers, not only continued, the 
pension of Tycho, but repaired to Uraniburg, in 
1592, in the 15th year of ‘his age, to visit the friend 
of his father, and the greatest astronomer of the age: 


- + A pian of the Isle.of Huen, and a view of the buildings, will be found in Hoffmann’s Portraits Historiques des hommes 
iWustres See also the Gentleman’s Mogatine for November 1789. 
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During the few days which he spent in the company 


“—v—= of Tycho, he examined, with, the curiosity natural to 


youth, all the apparatus of the observatory ; and having 
shewn a particular fondness for a gilt tin globe, con- 
taining a representation of the starry heavens, Tycho 
presented it to the young king, and received in re- 
turn a gold chain as atoken of his unalterable at- 
tachment. But the favour of princes was on this 
occasion what it always has been,—a gift during the 
pleasure of those who surround and flatter them. 
The envy of Tycho’s great reputation, and perhaps 
a personal feeling excited by the violence of his 
temper, or the keenness of his satire, instigated the 
advisers of the young king to forget the hospitality 
which he received at Uraniburg, and to deprive 
Tycho of his pension, and of the canonry of Ros- 
child. The minister Walchendorf, a name blackened 
in the eye of science, will descend to posterity load- 
ed with the execrations of every wise and virtuous 
man. 

Being thus deprived of the means of supporting his 
establishment in Huen, Tycho quitted that favourite 
retreat, endeared to science by the importance of his 
labours, and removed to Copenhagen, where he wait- 
ed for the earliest opportunity of leaving for ever an 
ungrateful country.* With his wife and children, 
on instruments, he landed at Rostock, and spent a 

ear at Wansbeck with his friend Henry Rantzau or 
ecinlen, who published in 1600 a treatise on astro- 
logy, and who was intimately acquainted with the 
Emperor Rodolph II. a great amateur of alchemy 
and astrology. Before our author left Uraniburg, 
he completed hiswork, entitled, Tychonis Brahe Dani 
Epistolarum astronomicorum libri, quorum primus. hic 
staat. et laudatiss. principis Guliclmi Hassie 
Lanidtgravii, ac ipsius mathematici literas unaque 
responsa ad singulas, complectitur, Uraniburgi ex 
-officina typographica authoris 1596; and during his 
stay with Rantzau, he published his Astronomia in- 
staurate Mechanica. Fol. Wandesburgi 1598.+ 

The last of these works was dedicated to the em- 
peror Rodolph, as a preparatory step to the personal 
introduction to that monarch, which Tycho was pro- 
mised by his friend Rantzau. The wishes of our 
author, however, were anticipated by a flattering in- 
vitation from the emperor, which ‘Tycho gratefully 
accepted ; and he repaired to Prague in 1599, where he 
met with the most welcome reception. This gene- 
rous patron of merit erected, in the Sccatnca tina) 
of Prague, a commodious observatory for his friend, 
and settled upon him an annual pension of 3000 
crowns. Tycho now looked forward to better days. 
He renewed with delight the labours which he had 
so unwillingly relinquished, and had the singular fe- 
licity of having for his pupils two such celebrated 
men as Kepler and Longomontanus. His spirits, 
however, were broken with sufferings and disappoint- 
ment; and neither the continued kindness of his be- 
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nefactor, nor the society of such able Papilte could 
sooth his agitated mind. The severity of his studies 
had negan to affect his bodily pele 4 3_and findin 
himself encircled with new friends ina distant I, 
the melancholy remembrance of former attachments, 
which even the ingratitude of his country could no 
extinguish, contributed to prey upon his mind, The 
most trifling occurrences were magnified by his dis- 
eased imagination into prodigies sent from heaven ; 
and from his sallies of wit and pleasantry, his mind 
frequently turned te the contemplation of his latter 
end. . A suppression of urine, attended by the most 
agonising pains, induced a violent fever and a tempo- 
rary delirium, during which he often exclaimed “ Ne 
Jrustra vizisse videar.” These violent paroxysms 
left him in a state of extreme debility, but in the full 
possession of his mental powers. He saw that dez 
was inevitable ; He composed an extempore co: 
verses: He exhorted his pupils to persevere in yd 
labours: He conversed with Kepler on some of the 
profoundest points of astronomy; and he mingled 
with these amusements, frequent acts of piety and 
devotion. Insuch a frame of mind, he expired with- 
out the least symptom of pain, on the 24th of Octo- 
ber, in the 55th year of his age. A monument; con- 
ori + figure of a knight, in rude sculpture, was 
erected to his memory in the Tein church at Prague, 
where hisremains were deposited ; and his wife, withtwo 
sons and four daughters, were left to lament his loss, 

Tycho was a man of the ordinary size, with light 
red hair, and a pleasing manly countenance. ii 
temper he was irritable and passionate, and even sul- 
len and unbending. He possessed an unfortunate 
turn for satirical invective, without the power of 
bearing the raillery of others. The misfortunes of 
his life were perhaps owing to this unhappy propen- 
sity, which frequently exposed him to the enmity of 
those who suffered from Kis wit. But we have no 
means of ascertaining whether this licence which he 
gave to his tongue, was a foible or a vice. His reli- 
gious principles were too well founded, we think, to 
permit the supposition, that malice was in any case 
mingled with his satire. ¢ i t 

he merits of Tycho as an astronomer have alrea- 

dy been fully estimated in another part of our work. § 
His miscellaneous labours have not yet fallen under 
our notice. That a philosopher like Tycho, addict- 
ed to the study of the most demonstrative of the 
sciences, should have indoles in the pursuits of al- 
chemy, and in the study of judicial astrology, must 
be ascribed, not only to the character of the times in 
which he lived, but to a natural love of the marvel- 
lous, which seems to have been predominant in his 
mind. Evenat Uraniburg, in the midst of his glory, 
his greatest delight was to astonish his visitors by 
making his pre. appear before them without any 
apparent communication. If he met with an old wo- 
man or a hare, he durst not prosecute his journey ; 


* It is said by some of his biographers, that he resumed his observations at Copenhagen; and that Walchendorf intimated 
~to him the king’s order to discontinue them ;—an order equivalent to a sentence of banishment. 4 : 
+ M. Messier has at present in his possession the copy of this work which Tycho sent to Rantzau. It is covered with satin, 


and the portrait of Tycho is illuminated. 


+ “* Nihil fictum; nihil simulatum in ipso; sed scaphum scapham apellabat; unde omne quod sustinuit edium.” Jrs~ 


senius, Fun. Orat. 
§ See History of Astronomy, p. 595, 596. 
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and he kept an idiot constantly beside him, whose 
incoherent expressions were stored up and examined 
by Tycho as the predictions of some supernatural 
pe, A desire to be consulted as a fortune-teller, 
was another of the failings of this extraordinary man, 
He calculated the nativity of his patron Rodolph, 
and having predicted that some wicked designs would 
be practised against him by his relations, the timid 
em was seized with alarm; and when the bad 
conduct of his brother seemed to verify the pre- 
diction, he confined himself to his palace, and actual. 
ly fell a prey to the fear which it inspired. 

From these facts, we cannot be surprised at his at- 
tachment to alchemy and astrology ; but we can find 
no explanation of the deceit which he must have 

ractised, when he made an apology for not publish- 
ing his chemical experiments. On consideration,” 
says he, ‘* and by the advice of the most learned 
men, he thought it improper to unfold the secrets of 
the art (of alchemy) to the vulgar, as few people 
were capable of using its mysteries to advantage, and 
without detriment.” , 

Medicine was also a favourite study with Tycho, 
He his medicines and his advice gratis ; and he 
published an aceount of the composition of an elixir 
for the plague, which was addressed to the Emperor 
Rodolph. rae 

Tycho was likewise a worshipper of the muses. 
He wrote Latin verses, and com a poem on his 
exile, which was published at Rostock in 1614. His 
taste for architecture seems to have been good. He 
drew the plan of the castle of Cron , and sketch- 
ed the design for the mausoleum of Frederick the 
Second, which was executed in Italy, and erected in 
the cathedral of Roschild. 

Beside the works which we have mentioned, Ty- 
cho wrote the following : Astronomice instaurate Pro- 
gymnasmaia: quorum hec prima pars de restitulione 
motuuin solis et lune, stellarumque inerrantium trac- 
tat, 1602, 4to ;—De mundi etherei recentioribus phe- 
nomenis liber secundus, 1603, 4to ;—De disciplinis 
mathematicis oraiio, in qua simul astrologia defendi- 
‘tur, et ab objectionihus dissentientium vindicatur, 
Hamburg, 4to, 1621. The works of Tycho were pub- 
lished at Frankfort in 4to, in 1648. In 1657 a col- 
lection of his observations was published at Vienna in 
folio, under the title of Lucii Baretti (Alberti Curtii) 
Sylloge Ferdinandea, sive Collectanea histori celes- 
tis e commentariis MSS. observationum Tychonis 
Brahe ab anno 1582 ad annum 1601 ; and afterwards 
in 2 vols folio, at Augsburg, under the title of His- 
toria Celestis complectens observationes Tychonis. 
The last of these works, which is a most valuable 
collection of observations, occupies more than 1000 
folio pages ; and was afterwards reprinted at Augs- 
burg and Vienna in 1668; at Ratisbon in 1672, and 
at Dillingen in 1675, &c. &c. The Rudolphine Ta- 
bles, which ‘Tycho left unfinished, were published at 
Ulm in 1627, in folio, entitled Jo. Keplert Tabula 
Rudolphince, quibus Astronomice scientie, temporum 
ane Sa collapse, restauratio continetur, a Ty- 


rahe primum animo concepta et destinata anno - 


Chr. 1564 exinde observalionibus siderum accuratissi- 
mis post annum precipue 1572, serio affectata, tan- 
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dem traducta in’ Germaniam inque aulam et nomen 
Rudolphi Imp. anno 1598. 

The instruments of Tycho were purchased by the 
Emperor Rodolphus for 22,000 crowns of gold.— 
During the troubles of Bohemia, the army of the 
Elector Palatine destroyed the greater part of them; 
but the great celestial globe of brass was preserved, 
and deposited with the Jesuits of Neyssa in Silesia. 
In 1633, Udalric the son of Christian, king of Den- 
mark, carried it to Copenhagen, and Weck it in the 
hall of the Royal Academy. 

See Gassendi Vita Tychonis Brahe, &c. Paris, 
1654; Coxe’s Travels in Denmark, vol. v. p. 191; 
De vita et morte illustris et 
Brauner, oratio funebris Joh. Jessenii a Jessen. Pra 
1601; and a Life of Tycho by Weistriss, published in 
Danish and in German. The German translation ap- 
peared at Leipsig in 1756, in 2 vols. 8vo. (8) 

BRAIN. See Anatomy, PuysieLocy, and 
SurGery. 

BRAINTREE, a market town of England in 
Essex, situated on a rising ground, and chiefly re- 
markable for its baize manufactory, which was intro- 
duced here by the Flemings, who were expelled from 
the Netherlands by the cruelties of the Duke of Al- 
va. The streets are narrow and inconvenient, and 
many of the — are very old, and formed of 
timber. The church is a large building erected ona 
high piece of ground, which seems to have been once 
occupied by a camp. This church underwent ‘seve+ 
ral alterations in the reign of Henry VIII., the ex- 
pence of which was defrayed from the profits of 
three plays acted in the church. The first of these, 
called St Swithin, was performed in 1523; the se- 
cond, entitled S¢ Andrew, was performed on the Sun- 
day before Relique Sunday in 1525; and the third, 
called Plucy Dacy alias St Emestacy, in 1534. Af- 
ter the Reformation, the church wardens sold the con- 
tents of the players wardrobe for 50 shillings, and 
the play books for 20 shillings. The number of 
houses in this town in 1801 was 4.54, and the popu- 
lation 2821. The village of Bocking, consisting of 
one long street, forms now a part of the town, and 
contains no fewer than 623 houses and 2680. inhabi- 
tants, of whom above 600 were employed in the manu- 
facture of baize. See Morant’s History of Essex. (j) 

BRAMAH’S Macaine, or Press For Prinv- 
inc Bank Nores. Contrary to our usual practice, 
we have been obliged to introduce a description of this 
ingenious machine under the name of its inventor. It 
was out of our power to obtain a drawing and de- 
scription of it when we we were engaged in that 
part of our work which contains the word Bank, 
and we have therefore thought it more advisable to 
insert our account of it in this place, than to refer it 
to some more distant article, where the insertion of 
it would be equally inconsistent with our general 

lan. 
7 In many other parts.of our work we shall have 
occasion to direct the attention of the reader to the 
inventions of Mr Bramah, which are no less credit- 
able to his genius, than they have been useful to so- 
ciety. His improvements upon locks ; his rotatory 
engine for raising water ; his hydrostatic press, ap- 
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plied to cranes, and to the sluices of canals; his im- 
provement on the steam engine} his planing machine, 
for producing parallel surfaces on wood ; his method 
of cutting screws and turning spheres; his! equalising 
tool, or apparatus for turning cylinders at one opera- 
tion; his method of introducing steam into the up- 
per coppers of breweries ; his contrivance for lock- 
ing carriages ; his improved pens, by which no part 
of the quill és lost; and his new plug and sliding 
cocks, will all come under notice in the course of 
this work. 


It was formerly the custom in the Bank of Eng- 
dJand to fill up the numbers and dates of their notes 
in writing, till the year 1809, when the machine in- 
vented by Mr Bramah was adopted for this purpose. By 
this contrivance, the numbers and dates were insert- 
ed not only ina more uniform and elegant manner, 
but the labour was diminished to less than one-sixth 
of what it was before. 

The copperplates, from which the words of the 
notes are printed, are double; that is, they throw 
off two notes at a time upon one long piece of pa- 
per. This piece of paper, containing two notes, is 
then put into the machine, which prints upon them 
the number and dates in such a manner, that the 
types change to the succeeding number, and that the 
whole operation is performed without any attention 
-on the part of the clerk. If one of the notes, for 
example, is No. 1, No. 1, and the other on the same 
paper No. 201, No. 201, when these are printed, 
the machine alters itself to No. 2, No. 2, and No. 
202, No. 202; and in printing these, the types again 
change to No. 3, No. 3, and 203, 203. he date, 
and the word London, are cast in stereotype, and 
each machine is furnished with one of these for each 
day in the year, and they of course are changed 
every day. 

The Bank of England have upwards of 40 of 
these machines, the greater part of which are in con- 
stant use. It was formerly considered sufficient 
labour for each clerk to fill up with the number 
twice repeated, and date twice repeated, 400 notes 
per day; but since the introduction of the machines, 
one clerk has printed 1300 double notes, which are 
equal to 2600 single ones; for though in the ma- 
chine the double notes do not ‘require more labour 
than single ones, yet to fill up the blanks by writing, 
would oecupy twice the time. 

The mechanism by which this is effected is ex- 
tremely ingenious, and the principle is not limited 
to the numbering of notes, but is equally appli- 
cable to the purpose of printing any series of num- 
bers which require continual alteration. In Plate 
LXXVI. we have represented one of these machines, 
which is not, however, precisely the same as any of 
those in use, being only a single one, and adapted 
for printing one note at once; but we have only to 
suppose it extended to twice the length, and furnish- 
ed with a double set of types, in order to fit it for 
printing two notes at the same time. In Fig. 2. 
of Plate LXXVL., a perspective view of this 
machine will be found, and a section of its parts at 
Fig. 1. in both of which the same letters of reference 
are employed. A solid piece of mahogany, A A, 
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forms the base of the machine, and to this two iron 
plates B B are screwed, forming the sides of a box, | 
the front of which is removed in Fig. 2. to exhibit © 
the interior, and the back is concealed behind the 
mechanism. Across this box, an axis D is placed, 
having its pivots fitted into sockets, which are fast- 
ened in the sides of the frame, as is evident from the 
figure. ‘T’his axis carries the tympan E, which gives 
the pressure to ‘print off the note attached to tt! 
screws; and a lever Fis also fixed to the axis, by whic 
the operator forces down the tympan. The move- 
able types, in which the principal novelty of ‘the in- 
vention consists,are fitted into a series of brass cireles, 
mounted upon an axis G, extending across the» cens 
tre of the frame. These circles are sufficiently point- 
ed out in the perspective view, by the numerals on 
the types fixed in them; they are ten in number, ar- 
ranged in two lots of five each, Each circle (shewn 
more pleinis at I, Fig. 1.) is divided into 11 parts, 
and at each a rectangular notch is cut, to receive 
the types 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,0, and a biank 
type. Five of the circles, thus prepared, bei 
placed side by ‘side, upon a’ fixed axis, G, on whic 
they revolve freely, are sufficient for printing any 
number less than 100,000; because, as the circles 
can be turned about on their axis independent of each 
other, it is obvious, that any combihation of the above 
figures may be produced, by bringing them to the 
highest point of the circle, which.is the situation in 
which they are placed when an impression is to be 
taken. This will be more easily understood, if we-con- 
sider that the brass plate, which covers up the circles, 
is put in its place, as represented in Fig. 1. at a. This 
brass plate has two apertures through it, to receive the 
two series of types which project up a little above 
its surface when at the highest. In Fig. 2. this plate 
is removed, to exhibit the interior mechanism, The 
circles are made to revolve by means of wheels H, 
upon an axis, called the back axis, parallel to the 
axis of the circles, The end of itis seen at I, Fig. 2. 
projecting through the frame, and it carries three of 
the wheels H, two of which are at the same distance 
apart as the two series of figure circles to which they 
apply. The third wheel is placed at an intermedi- 
ate distance between the other two, and is acted upon 
by a catch or pallet 4, Fig, 1. attached to the axis 
of the tympan, by means of a joint, in such a man- 
ner, that it will strike against the highest tooth of 
the wheel H, and turn it round one tooth. W 
the handle is lifted up rather beyond the perpendi- 
cular, where a stop d, Fig. 2. upon the axis, meeting 
a projection d, Fig. 1. on the cover of the box, 
prevents it from moving farther; but when the handle 
is returned down into the position of Fig. 1. the pal- 
let, though it again meets the tooth of the wheel, 
gives way upon its joint, and passes by without moy- 
ing the wheel. In this manner, it will be seen, that 
every time the handle is pressed down to take an im- 
pression, in raising'it up again, to place a fresh paper 
upon the tympan, the pallet moves the wheels H 
one tooth, and as, the teeth of these wheels engage 
the teeth of the figure circles, a similar motion is 
communicated to them, bringing a fresh number be- 
neath the tympan, ready for printing. 

If is tobe observed, that the wheels H are of such 
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‘a thickness, as to engage only one of the five type 
® circles at once, and their distance from each other is 
such, that they take the same circle in the one series as 
they do in the other. Now, by moving the back axis 
a small quantity endwise, it. is obvious that the 


circles, or be placed in such a position as to be clear 
of them all. It-is for this purpose that the head I, 
Fig.:2, comes through the frame of the machine ; 
for by means of this the axis can be moved on end, 
aod by proper marks upon it, it may be set to any of 
the five circles. In, these positions it is confined by 
a semicircular clip, which. enters grooves turned 
vound on the axis, and deprives it of longitudinal mo- 
tion, ha the clip-is raised. This can be done 
by a put c 

» Fig. 1. It has a short iever on the inside of it, 
which, when the nut is turned round, raises up the 
clip, and releases the axis while it is set to the re- 
quired circle, and the clip being let fall into the pro- 
per groove, confines it from any farther motion. In 
order that all the circles may stop at the exact point, 
when the figure is at the highest, and consequently 
avhen the surface of the figure will be horizontal, an 
angular notch is made on the inside of the figure 
circles, in the intermediate spaces between each fi- 
gure; and at the lowest point of the circle e, Fig. 1, 
a moveuble pin is fitted into the fixed axis, with a 
spring, which gives it a constant pressure down- 
» wards. The end of the pin is formed spherical, and 
well polished, so that when the circle is turned round, 
it is forced into its hole in the axis ; but when ano- 
ther notch in the circle presents itself, the pin presses 
out into it, and retains the circle with a moderate 
force in its proper position, until the raising of the 
tympan, as before described, overcomes the resistance 
of the pin, and turns the circle round. By this con- 
trivance, the types always arrange themselves into a 
Straight line, after being turned round, without 
whieh the impression would have a very disagreeable 
and irregular appearance. The tympan E, Fig. 1, 
is composed of two parts: a solid brass plate, against 
which a few folds of cloth are placed and secured by 
the second part, which is a brass frame, covered with 
parchment, and attached to the former by four 
screws, two of which appear at ffin Fig.2.. 'The 
brass plate of the tympan is fastened to the leaf L, 
Fig. 1, projecting from the axis, by means of six 
screws. Two of these, only one of which, 2, can 
be seen in the figure, tend to throw the tympan from 
» theleaf, while the other four, which are arranged 
one on each side of the two former, draw the tym- 
panum and leaf together. By means of these screws 
thus acting in opposition, the tympan can be adjust- 
ed so as to fall exactly parallel upon the type, and 
communicate an equal pressure to all parts of the 
paper, which is held against the tympan, by means 
of a frisket of parchment, stretched ona frame which 
surrounds the tympan, and. is moveable on joints at 
hy k, Fig. 2. he frisket is cut through, as repre- 
sented by the shaded parts in Fig. 2, in order to ex- 
pose the paper where it is to receive the impression 
of the figures, and the N° before the figures, and 
also the impression of the, date, year, and place. 
The type for these are formed in stereotype, and 
fastened down upon the surface of the brass cover a, 
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the piece containing the day and month being chaa- 
ged every day, In order to find the proper position 
which the paper should occupy upon the tympan, 
two fine pins are fixed to project from it, and are re- 
ceived. into holes made in the brass cover: Two 
dots are printed upon the note from the copper 
plates, and the pins being put through at these dots, 
ensures the figures, &c, coming on their proper 
places. 

The manner of using the machine is as follows : 
Suppose the back axis put so far on end as to be de- 
tached from: all the circles;—the figure circles ar- 
ranged by hand, so that the blanks are all upper- 
most ; and the proper stereotypes put in for the date. 
The back axis is then first set, so that its wheels H 
may take the first of the five circles towards the 
right hand, and, by moving the handle down almost 
to touch the type, and returning it up again, the 
pallet moyes the wheels H, and turns the two right 
hand circles, bringing up figure 1. The clerk now 
inks the type with a printer’s ball, opens the frisket 
shect L, Fig. 2, on its hinges, and places the note, 
(already printed in the copper-plate press), against 
the tympan, the proper’ place being determined by 
the two pins and the dots printed on the note, as be- 
fore mentioned. He now shuts up the frisket sheet, 
in order to confine the paper and to keep it clean, 
except in the places where it is to be printed; then, 
by pressing down the handle F, the impression is 
given; and on lifting it up again, it moves the circles 
and brings up figure 2. The note is now removed, 
a fresh one put in, and so on, the figure always 
changing every time. During this operation, the 
two nig! t hand circles act as units, and advance 
one each time. When 9 are printed in this manner, 
and 0 comes up, the handle is moved twice succes- 
sively without printing, which brings up a blank and 
then 1, The back axis is moved, to act upon the 
second circle from the right hand, which now be- 
comes the units, the first circles representing teas ; 
by moving the handle a, without printing, figure 1 
in the second circle comes up, making 11, the next 
time 12, and soon to 19. The first circle is now 
put forwards by hand, bringing up 2 and 0, on the 
second 20, then moving the handle to pass the blank, 
produces 21, 22, &c, to 30, when the first circle is 
again advanced, bringing up 4; in this manner the bu- 
siness proceeds to 99. ‘The back axis is now shifted 
to the third circle, which becomes units, the second 
tens, and the first hundreds; the 0 and blanks of 
which are advanced to bring up 1, Ois brought up in 
the second; and the machine itself brings up 0 in the 
third ; after printing this, it changes to 101. The 
process now continues through the successive hun- 
dreds in the same manner as before, till 999. The 
back axis is now shifted to the fourth circle, and the 
three first must be advauced by hand when they re- 
quire it. At 9999 the back axis is shifted to the fifth 
circle, and will serve to 999,999, beyond which it is 
not required to print. 

BRAMPOUR. See Burnampour. 

BRAMPTON, a market town of England, in 
Cumberland, situated on the river Irting, in a nar- 
row and deep vale. It consists chiefly of a wide 
street very irregularly built, and carries on no ma- 
nufacture of auy importance. Camden supposes it 
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Branca to be the Bremeturacum of the Romans, and the sta- 
i tion of the first cohort of the Tunguri. At the 
beh east end of the town there isa huge mount of a 


=.) conical form, and about 360 feet in perpendicular 
height. A rampart and trench encircle the moat at 
its summit, which is a plane about 120 feet in diame- 
ter, defended by a breastwork. Number of houses 
in 1801, 346. Popilatin 1682. (x) 
BRANCA. See Care De Vern Istes. 
BRANCH. See Borany, p. 55. 
BRANCHIOPODA. See Entromotoey. 
BRANDENBURG, MarguisaTE or, a country 
Boundaries, of Germany, bounded on the north by Mecklenburg 
and Pomerania; on the east by Poland; on the south 
by Lower Lusatia, and the electorate of Saxony ; 
and on the west, partly by the duchy of Magdeburg, 
and partly by the duchy of Lunenburg. This impor- 
fant province, which forms the basis of the posses- 
sions of the House of Brandenburg, is divided into 
the departments of the Old Mark, the New Mark, 
the Middle Mark, the Ukraine Mark, the Vor Mark, 
or the Mark of Priegnitz; and the lordships of 
Beeskow and Sierkow. The Old Mark, which is 
about eleven German miles long by nine in breadth, 
contains thirteen cities, the chief of whichis Stendal, 
and about S058 hides of taxable land. The New 
Mark is a tract of land about forty geographical 
miles in length, and only ten in breadth. It consists 
of seven original, and four incorporated circles, be- 
sides Custrin the capital; and has a regency of its 
own, courts of justice, and other colleges. It con- 
tains thirty-nine cities, and 16,738 hides of taxable 
land. The Middle Mark, which is the largest of all 
the departments of Brandenburg, contains about forty- 
eight cities and towns, the principal of which are 
Berlin, Brandenburg, and Potsdam; and has about 
24,901 hides of taxable land. The Ukraine, or 
Ucker Mark, about thirteen German miles in length, 
and eleven in breadth, is divided into the two circles 
of Ucker Mark and Stolp, and contains fifteen towns, 
the chief of which is Prenzlo. The hides of land 
that are taxable are about 6379. The Vor Mark, 
or Mark of Priegnitz, ten and a half German miles 
im length, and seven and a half in breadth, contains 
twenty towns, the principal of which is Perlberg, 
and has 5211 hides of taxable land. 

The whole country of Brandenburg is, in its 
greatest extent, about 200 miles from west to east, 
and about 110 miles from north to south. The soil, 
though in general inclining to sand, varies consider- 
ably in quality. Even in the most sandy and barren 
parts of the country, the industry of the inhabitants 
has been able to raise considerable crops of rye, bar- 
ley, and oats; nor is this kind of soil found at all 
unfavourable to the culture of the vine, and the 
productions of the garden. Pines, and other re- 
sinous trees, are likewise planted here, and their 
growth fully answers the most sanguine expectation. 
A great proportion of this marquisate, particularly 
on the banks of the Oder, is extremely fertile; and 
the high perfection to which agriculture has been 
carried, through the judicious exertions of Frederic 
William, and his successor Frederic IJ. has produced 
the most beneficial change on the general appearance 
of the country. Tracts of land which formerly 
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were mere sandy deserts, now bear luxuriant crops of Brat 
wheat, spelt, and barley; unwholesome marshes have but 
given place to rich and smiling fields; and places 
over which extensive but unprofitable forests once 
threw their dismal shade, are now enlivened by large 
and handsome villages. Yet agriculture, highly im- 
proved as it is, is by no means the principal object of 
attention in the Marquisate of Brandenburg. The 
greater part of its inhabitants depend for subsistence 
upon the rearing of cattle, particularly of sheep, 
whose wool, being of a very fine quality, forms the 
basis of the beautiful woollen manufactures which 
abound in that country. Their breed of sheep was 
much improved by the care of Frederic II., who 
procured a number of rams from England and 
Spain. Silk-worms are likewise cherished here with 
such success, as to become daily an object of more 
attention and importance. Nor among the advan- 
tageous productions of this country must we forget 
its woods, which not only supply the inhabitants 
with fuel for domestic use, as rail as for their glass 
and iron furnaces, for charcoal, tar, and wood-ashes, 
but likewise with large quantities of timber for house 
and ship-building, a great proportion of which is 
exported to France, Holland, Hamburgh, and other 
parts of the continent, Yet notwithstanding this 
Immense consumption of wood of every description, 
the forests are managed so judiciously as never to be 
exhausted. 

The mineral productions of perryrt though Minera 
not distinguished by their variety, are of consider- 
able importance. Among these we may reckon a 
white earth well adapted for pottery, and a very fine 
porcelain clay ; also various kinds of earths capable of 
being converted into colours, alum, saltpetre, amber, 
and ironstone. Petrifactions, and other fossil curiosi- 
ties, are likewise to be met with in various parts of 
Brandenburg. 

Before the reign of Frederic William, the grand Manufa 
elector, manufactures had made but little progress in tures. | 
this country, or rather had been altogether extin- 
guished by the ruinous war of thirty years, His 
wise and paternal exertions in behalf of his native do- 
minions, soon changed the scene; and Brandenburg be- 
came, as it were, a new country, peopled by a mixture 
of colonies from many different nations, who brought 
along with them the arts and the manners of their 
respective countries. [he Dutch, who took the lead 
in this system of colonization, renewed the order of 
tradesmen and artizans ; conceived the project of fel-. 
ling the lofty trees, which, as the war of thirty years 
had converted the whole country into one vast forest, 
were now found in great abundance; and thus esta- 
blished one of the most lucrative branches of the com-. 
merce of Brandenburg. ‘The elector likewise per- 
mitted some families of Jews to settle in his domi- 
nions ; as the vicinity of Poland rendered their ser- 
vices useful for vending in that country the refuse of 
Brandenburg merchandise. But no event was more 
favourable to the enlightened projects of the great 
elector, than the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
by Louis XIV. Upwards of four hundred thousand 
Frenchmen were driven, by that measure, from their 
native kingdom, the most affluent of whom emigrated 
to England and Holland ; while the poorer, but more 
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ing refuge in Brandenburg, to the 
number of about twenty thousand, helped to repeo- 
ple deserted towns, and taught the natives those ma- 
nufactures of which nes Hesurs yet ignorant. On the 
accession of Frederic William to the government, 
neither hats, nor stockings, nor serges, nor, in short, 
any woollen stuff whatever, was fabricated in his do- 
minions. ‘The industry of the French soon enriched 
them with these manufactures, They established 
fabrics of broad cloths, serges, strainers, small stuffs, 
druggets, crape, bonnets, and stockings woven in the 
loom ; hats made of the fur of beavers, hares, and 
rabbits ; and dyes of every kind. Some of these re- 
fugees became merchants, and sold by retail the pro- 
ducts of the labour of others. Some of them settled 
in the capital, as goldsmiths, jewellers, watchmakers, 
or engravers; and those who took up their resi- 
dence in the flat part of the country, cultivated to- 
bacco, and fruits and excellent pulse in the 
sandy districts, which, through their fostering indus- 
try, were converted into admirable kitchen gardens, 
The elector, to encourage so useful a colony, assigu- 
ed it an annual pension of forty eataant, 
which it still enjoys. 
These beneficial projects were adopted and im- 
roved upon by Brederis IL., the son arid successor of 
rederic William, who reaped the full advantages of 
his father’s labours. The tapestry of Brandenburg 
now rivalled that of Brussels; its galoon-lace equalled 
that of France; the mirrors of Neustadt surpassed in 
their clearness those of Venice; and the Prussian 
army was arrayed in cloth of home manufacture, To 

ive new energy to that spirit of industry which the 

reign colonies had excited, Frederic prohibited, by a 

severe edict, the exportation of wool ; he established 
a public magazine, named the Lagerhaus, from which 
quantities of wool were advanced to poor manufac- 
‘turers, who repaid it by the produce of their labour ; 
the army, which was newly dressed every year, en- 
sured a ready sale for their cloths; they even found 
their way into foreign markets; and in the year 
1738, the manufactures of Brandenburg were in such 
a flourishing state, that they furnished for exporta- 
tion forty-four thousand pieces of broad cloth, each 
twenty-four ells long. With these improvements, a 
ria of bumps scarcely less beneficial, was intro- 
uced among all orders in the state. During the 
pers reign, many of the nobles had sold their 
ds to Fe enabled to purchase gold-cloth, and lace ; 
now that abuse was done away, and the proudest 
grandees were contented with such articles of dress 
as the manufactures of their native country could af- 
ford. This regard to economy was the more neces- 
sary, as in most of the Prussian states, the right of 
primogeniture is disclaimed; and fathers, who have 
~a numerous family, can procure, only by rigid par- 
simony, a respectable establishment br those, who, 
after their death, are to divide their family into new 
branches. 
ce, _ Amidst these important arrangements, one great 
, deficiency remained yet to be regretted. As if every 
mind had bees engrossed by the grand concern of 
‘encreasing the eadeaen and multiplying the com- 
forts of the community, scarce a thought was be- 
‘stowed on those more elegant, but less essential arts, 
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which: exalt, embellish, and render life delightful.”’ 
While-agriculture aid manufactures were carried to 
the highest degree of improvement, literature and 
science, with all the kindred accomplishments which 
tend at once to refine the taste and to polish the 
manners of a people, were left to languish for want 
of encouragement. Even commerce was checked by 
the narrow views of a government, more anxious to 

~ guard against poverty rT, repressing extravagance, 
than to extend the public resources by opening new 
channels for superfluous commodities, and thus offer- 
ing new incitements to industry. It was reserved 
for Frederic II. to introduce a more liberal and en- 
lightened policy. Aware how much commerce con- 
tributes to the power of a state, he favoured and 
prosecuted it by every practicable method; award- 
ing premiums to those who were most active or suc- 
cessful in its various branches, and forming some con- 
siderable commercial establishments. His passion for 
literature, science, and the fine arts, being caught by. 
many of his subjects, gave new life to the universi- 
ties, academies, and seminaries, which had been for- 
merly almost wholly deserted; and the crowds of 
learned men and accomplished artists, which his libe- 
rality attracted from every country in Europe, ef- 
fected the happiest change in the taste and manners 
of the native inhabitants. For a more ample account 
of the commerce and literary institutions of Bran- 
denburg, we must refer our readers to the articles 
Prussia and Bertin. We may only observe,, that 
the Transactions of the Berlin Academy, of which 
many volumes have been published, do much credit 
to Prussian science ; and that the specimens of paint- 
ing, statuary, and engraving, which are occasionally 
amar in Potsdam and Berlin, might be acknow- 

ged without a biush by the first artists in Europe. 


here is no country on the continent where the Posting. 


internal intercourse is more facilitated by excellent 
roads and regular stages than in Brandenburg. The 
rates of postage, and even the fare of postilions, are 
regulated by government ; so that travellers can cal- 
culate their expenses to the minutest item, without 
being teazed by incessant importunities, or vexed by 
arbitrary impositions. 

The posts are likewise managed with much order 
in Brandenburg, and letters are conveyed with the 
utmost regularity and expedition. The two grand 
mails which go from Wesel to Memel in. Prussia, 
and thence throughout Russia, and from Hamburg, 
by the way of Silesia into Poland and Hungary, 
meet at Berlin, and are regulated in such a manner, 
that all these posts arrive and depart at eight o’clock 
in the evenings of ‘Tuesday and Saturday. 


The internal communication is still farther facili- Rivers. 


tated by the two great rivers, Elbe and Oder, which 
traverse the country in different places. The Elbe 
enters the Old Mark at Polke, and forms its boun- 
dary on the west. It receives the stream of Tanger, 
near Sangermunde, and the Havel, a navigable river, 
near Werber. Thence it flows between the Old 
Mark and Priegnitz, till it comes. nigh Wittenberg, 
when it is joined by the Stepenitz, a river so consi- 
derable as to be navigated by boats. The Elbe leaves 
the Old Mark near Waneter, but continues to fow 
along the side of Priegnitz, from which it receives 
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last of all the tributary stream of Elde, in the coun- 
try of Mecklenburg. The Havel issues likewise 
from the country of Mecklenburg, forming, ina cer- 
tain part of its course, the boundary between the 
duchy of Mecklenburg, andthe Ukraine Mark, and 
is navigable to large wherries from Furstenberg to 
Tchelenich, At Spandau it is swelled by the Sprée 
and the Dosce, and thus becomes navigable to ves- 
sels of considerable burden till it falls into the Elbe. 
Its tributary river Sprée, issuing from. Lusatia, is 
large Minis at Krasnich to bear rafts and floats, 
and becomes navigable at Cossenbladt. It receives 
another stream, named Wendische Sprée, at Kope- 
nich, and loses itself, as we have already mentioned, 
on’the Havel at Spandau. In its course it traverses 
several lakes, and is divided at different places, into 
several branches, ‘The Oder, a fine navigable river, 
flowing from Silesia, penetrates the New Mark ; re- 


. ceiving in the circle of Crossen the tributary river 


Ober, which issues from Poland; the stream Bober, 
below the town of Crossen; and above Kiistrin, 
the Waste, which is itself swollen by the waters of 
the Notze and the Drague. Below Writgen it is 
joined by the Old Oder, which takes its rise in the 
circle of Lobus; next by the Finow, and last of all 
by the Welze, after which it penetrates into the 
country of Pomerania. ‘ 
Brandenburg enjoys, also, the advantage of many 
excellent canals. One of these, laches the canal 
of Planen, was executed by Mahistre, a celebrated 
engineer, at the command of Frederic II. By this 
canal, which was begun and compieted in the inter- 
val, between the first of June 1743, and the fifth of 
June 1745, the navigation from Berlin to. Madge- 
burg is shortened by one half. It commences near 
Parei, upon the Elbe, and crossing the rivers Ihle 
and Stremna, proceeds to join the Havel near Planen, 
over a line of 8655 perches. This canal is twenty- 
two feet wide at the bottom of its channel, twenty- 
six at the surface of the water, and from forty to 
fifty between its banks. It has nine bridges at vari- 
ous intervals 3 and three sluices, which keeping the 
water at the height of twenty-one feet, give a singu- 
lar facility to navigation fromthe Elbe to the Havel. 
A similar navigation has been effected between the 
Sprée and the Oder, by means of a small canal, by 


order of the elector Frederic William, whose name it 


retains. It is about three German miles in length, 
and its depth is five Rhenish yards. At Miilrose, a 
town near the middle of the canal; the stream of 
Schulabbe falls into a lake, from which the canal is 
supplied with water. It passes through ten sluices 
placed at regular intervals, and its fall, throughout 
its whole length, is supposed to be not less than sixty- 
two feet. Another canal, called the canal of Finow, 
unites the Havel with the Oder, taking its direction 
from Licbenwalde towards Oderberg, after having 
crossed the river Finow: it has thirteen sluices, and 
was cut by order of king Frederic II., about the same 
time with the canal of Planen. Ina course of about 
- thousand Rhenish miles, it has a fali of 190 
eet. 

Another canal was made in the year 1753, called 
the new canal of the Oder. It draws its waters from 
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their own country to the Veneti or Wendi, a Sarma- 


lord warden of the marches or borders. Sige! 


-conquest, the Saxon emperors established the four 


that. river near Gustebiese, and | 
in about a mile below O rg. There are 
likewise in the Marquisate of Brandenburg a number 
of lakes, some of which are united by canals, or na- 
tural channels. Neither the Elbe nor, the ‘Oder 
abound so much with fish asthe Havel, the Spree, and 
the other small rivers: and the same analogy holds 
with regard to the lakes. Mad 1Neeust 
Brandenburg is said to have been Pa PK ior 
ancient Suevi, of whom there were several colonies or 
subdivisions. ‘This country must have been 
to the Romans, who, about the commencement of 
the Christian ra, pursued their conquests as far as 
the Elbe. Their progress in this direction was 
ed by the barbarous but valiant inhabitants, by whom 
it continued to be occupied till the fifth century, 
when they pushed farther to the south, abandoning 


tian tribe, whose. corresponds.to that of the 
Poles, Russians, Bo te eee Sclavonian 
nations, and who, under the general name.of Sclavi, 
occupied not only Brandenburg, but the whole tract 
of country situated between the Elbe and the Vistula. 
With these people, who were inveterate enemies to 
the Christian religion, the kings of the Franks waged 
perpetual war ; and to reduce them to subjection was 
always a grand object. with Charlemagne and his 
successors. ‘I'hey maintained an obstinate struggle 
for their independence till the year 927,.when they 
were finally subdued by Henry the Fowler, who 
compelled them to adopt the Christian religion, and 
bestowed their country on his brother-in-law Sige 

rid, a Saxon Count, with the title of pevgrsueat 


peopled his dominions from the Netherlands, West- 
phalia, Franconia, and Saxony; and soon after this 


Margraviates of Austria, of the East, (or Misnia 
and pruige of the Norru, and of Scuteswia, to 
defend the frontiers of Germany against the Huns, 
Sclavonians, and-Danes. The Margraviate of the 
north was established for the purpose of opposi 

the Sclavonians of Brandenburg ; and the dignity 

Margrave continued to be conferred by the emperors 
at pleasure, till Albert, of the house of Anhalt, sur- 
named the Bear, obtained possession of Brandenburg 
the capital, about the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and asa reward of his valour, was made | 

Conrad II., hereditary Margrave of the kingdom, 
which he had subdued. Albert conquered ft the 
country between the Elbe and the Oder, converted 
the Sclavonian inhabitants to Christianity, peopled the 
country with a numerous colony of Germans, whom 
a great inundation had compelled to emigrate from 
Holland, and thus became the true founder of this 
Margraviate, which was possessed by his descen- 
dants till the year 1840, when the family became ex- 
tinct. ‘The emperor, Louis of Bavaria, then reign- 
ing, conferred the Margraviate of Brandenburg on 
his son Louis..- It remained in the house of Bavaria 
only till the year 1873, when Otto of Bavaria sold it 
for 100,000 florins of gold to the emperor Charles 
IV., king of Bohemia, of the house o Luxemburg, 
The emperor of Sigismund, the son of this Charles, 
after having alienated the New Mark and. other 
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+ valuable parts of Brandenburg, ‘sold the remainder 
for the enormou aiechecet of 400,000 ducats, to Frede- 
rie, Count. Hern, * and burgrave of Nuremberg, 
an able ptinee; who had established the weak Sigis- 
mund on the imperial throne, and supported him 
there by his’ valour, his prudence, and his treasures. 
This Frederic is the ancestor of the present royal 
family of Prussia. The princes of this house goon 
recovered the alienated territories of Brandenburg, 
and enlarged them by the gradual accessions of Po- 
merania, Prussia,’ Silesia, the duchy of Magdeburg, 
the principality of Halberstadt, the duchy of Cleves, 
the countries of Minden, Marck, Ravensberg; Lingen, 
Meurs, Ostfrisia, Neufchatel, Glatz, part of Lusatia, 
and of the 'palatinates of Posnania and Uladislaw. 
‘These were the component parts of the Prussian 
monarchy, which, v the illustrious Frederic IL, 

d so brilliant a part in the transactions of 
Europe: The glory of this kingdom, however, was 
but short-lived ; and the failure‘of the Prussian arms 
in France and Poland during the reign’of ‘his nephew, 


soon convin¢ed the world, that the machine owed all 
its nese the great Frederic’s: mighty and anima- 
ting soul. See Prussta; °” 


‘he king of Prussia, as elector of a 
possesses the seventh place among the electors of tl 

empire ; and’has five voices inthe college of prin- 
ces at the diet of the empire, independently of his 


voice in the electoral college. “As arch-chamberlain, . 


he carries the sceptre before the emperor at his co- 
ronation, and brings“ him water in a silver bason. 
He enjoys, likewise, the right of levying customs, in 
virtue of a particular privilege granted by the empe- 
ror’ Frederic III. in 1456, by which that emperor 
assigns to the electors of Brandenburg, an unlimit- 
éd power of raising and establishing customs and 


~The states of Brandenburg consist of the nobility 
and towns, who assemble at Berlin, and who still re- 
tain some shadow of their ancient privileges. The 
hereditary officers of the marquisate are a marshal, 
chamberlain, cup-bearer, purveyor, sewer, treasurer, 
and ranger. ‘ . bu asus 
© The inhabitants.in general follow the Lutheran 
religion, but the religion of the coast is Calvinism, 
‘There are likewise a considerable number of Roman 
Catholics ; and all enjoy the most perfect liberty of 
conscience, Population 755,577. See Memoires de 
ta Maison de Brandebourg ; Busching’s Geography ; 
and Peuchet’s Dictionnaire, &c. i) 
» BRANDENBURG, an ancient city in Germany, 
and formerly the capital of the marquisate to which 
it gives name. It is situated in the’ Middle Mark, 
upon the banks of the Havel, which divides the old 
town from the new, and is here large enough to 
be navigated by boats of considerable size, which 
ly hither from the Elbe by means of the canal of 
The streets of the new town are straight 
and beautiful. The principal curiosities and public 
buildings are, the House of Invalids, the barracks, 
the bridge over the Havel, the church of St Cathe. 
rine, remarkable for its antiquity, its library, and its 
baptismal founts; the cathedral at Bug-Branden- 
burg, and the pictures of Lucas Kranaeh ; the col- 
Jege of the nobles, and the antiquities of the clois- 
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ter. ‘This town carries on a considerable commerce Brandon, 


both by land and by water ; and it reaps considerable 
benefit from the fishery on the Havel and the other 
streams and lakes by which it’ is surrounded. A 
great proportion of the inhabitants procure subsist- 
etice by the culture of hops, with which they brew 
an excellent beer, which is in great request not only 
in the town, but in the aeightetieod: There is 
besides a colony of French refugees in this town, 
who have established manufactures of woollen cloths, 
hair cloths, serges, stockings, canvas, linen cloths, 
fustians, &c. ndenburg was erected by the em- 
peror Otho I. into an episcopal see under the jurisdic- 
tion of the metropolitan of Magdeburg. ‘This see 
was abolished, however, at the Reformation in 1563. 
The chapter, which has been since secularized, and 
which still subsists, is composed of a Lutheran pro- 
vost, deans senior, sub-senior, and three other canons, 
The members of this chapter are distinguished by a 
cross of gold, enamelled with violet, and terminatin 

in eight points ; an honour conferred by Frederic IT. 
In a fort, which is separated from the town by the 
Havel, there is a cathedral church, with residences 
for the members of the cathedral ; anda riding school 


‘for the instruction of young noblemen. The muni- 


cipal revenues of this town amount to about 60,000 
rix dollars. Population about 1200, See Reichard’s 
Guide des Voyageurs, v.2. p. 311. (k). 

» BRANDON, a market town of England in Suf- 
folk, situated on the banks of the lesser Ouse, which 
is crossed by an ancient bridge, on which there was a 
hermitage in 1406, belonging to the bishop of Ely. 
It carries on a considerable trade in corn, malt, tim- 
ber, iron, bricks, &c. which is much facilitated b 
the river being navigable from Lynn to Thetford. 
There are very extensive rabbit warrens in the vici- 
nity of the town. Number of houses in 1801, 203. 
Population 1148, of whom 1058 were employed in 
trade and manufactures. (/) 

BRANDY, a spirituous liquor produced by the 


distillation of wines, is ee in most of the wine- 


countries of Europe, The principal manufactures 
of this spirit‘are in France, particularly in Langue- 
doe and Anjou, from whence comes the well known 
Cogniac brandy. The apparatus for the distillation 
of brandy is extremely simple, and is composed of 
three'parts : the alembic, a cylindrical copper boiler 
for containing “the fermented wines, is enclosed in 
brick: work in the usual manner of fixed boilers, and 
furnished with a proper fire place, with a flue and 
dampers.’ It is about 28 inches in height, and 28 in 
diameter, and holds nearly 320 quarts, It is flatten- 


ed at the bottom to present a larger surface to the ~ 


fuel; and is drawn out into a neck about 2 inches high 
and 9 in diameter. To this neck is fitted the capital, 
which receives the spirituous vapour, It has the 
form of a flattened cone with the apex downward, 
and is about 17 inches wide at the base. It.is truncat- 
ed at the place where it joins the alembic, and where 
it has also a projecting tube of 14 inch in diameter, 
which conveys the vapour into the worm. This isa 
convoluted pipe immersed in a large tub of water to 
condense the vapour, and makes six or seven turns 
before it reaches the bottom. The diameter of this 
pipe gradually lessens oy where it joins the capital 
Fr 
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Brandy, to its mouth, where the liquor runs out, which is 
“=v about one inch wide. 


The liquor, from the time it begins to run off, gra- 
dually decreases in strength till the wine is entirely 
exhausted of spirit, and then it becomes almost taste- 
less, and is little better than water. From this inequa- 
lity, a distinction is always made between the good 
spirit and the petite eau, asthe French call it, or what 
is termed feints by the British distillers, which last is 
kept in separate casks, and redistilled in the next 
process. ‘Ihe precise time, however, of collecting 
the feints, is altogether arbitrary. In some places it 
is determined by the specific gravity of the spirit al- 
ready run off. In Spain and Portugal, the sinking of 
olive oil inthe liquor is the established proofe and 
others determine it by the proportion of brandy ob- 
tained to the quantity of wine put into the alembic. 
But this last proof, though frequently used, must be far 
from being correct, as the. quantity of good spirit de- 
pends entirely upon the quality of the wines, and the 
produce varies from a third toa fifteenth of their 
weight. Strong heavy wines give the most spirit, 
andlight thin wines, though well fermented, yield the 
least ; and if the quantity of brandy be less than a 
sixth, it is supposed not tobe worth the expense of 
distillation. In the extensive brandy distilleries. of 
Catalonia in Spain, the wines generally used yield 
about a fifth of spirit of oliye-oil proof, and as much 
of feints for redistillation, and.the general average.of 
product from the wines of the south of France is 
about a fourth, 

The burnt taste which is common to most exported 
brandies, and considered by many as an excellence, 
is much disliked by the most delicate judges in the 
wine countries, and is supposed to be produced by 
boiling the wine with too much vehemence, or, 
according to Chaptal, by the decomposition of the 
malic acid contained in almost all wines, and which 
partly rises with the distilled spirit, 

Brandies, distilled from the richest and fullest 
bodied wines, have in general a very unpleasant fla- 
voyr, which is supposed to arise from an essential oil 
found most Sandenae in such wines; and the most, 
‘effectual method of destroying itis by adding a quans, 
tity of water, which separates the oil fromthe spirit, 
and a cautious redistillation. 

Brandy of an inferior kind is also. made from the 
mare, or refuse of the grapes after the wine has been 
extracted, This refuse, still retains enough. of grape 
juice to be brought into a state of fermentation, and. 
it is. estimated, that 32 cubic feet of it will yield 
about ten grlions of spirit, Considerable difficulties, 
however, have been experienced in the. distillation, 
from marc; and great precautions are nece in 
the regulation of the heat, to prevent the mare from 
adhering to the bottom of the alembic, which not 
enly hurts the flavour of the spirit, but greatly, in- 
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jures the alembic itself. Asa remedy for these dif- 
ficulties, M. Beaume, in his experiments on distillation, 
recommends the immersion of the alembic. in a water 
bath, which prevents every possibility of the mare 
being scorched ; or, which is more convenient, the- 
interposition of a wicker cradle between the mare. 
and the alembic, about two inches from the bottom. 
Though the juice of the . has always been 
considered as the only fe liquor from which. 
this spirit could be properly distilled ; yet it was dis-. 
covered a few years ago ky Professor Proust, that, 
brandy of an excellent quality might also be extract 
ed from the fruit of the carobe, tree, (caroubier.), 
This tree is very common.in the eastern’ provinces of 
Spain, and has been hitherto cultivated along all the 
coast of the Mediterranean merely as food for cattle, 
The spirit retains a slight odour of the fruit, but is 
in no. way disagreeable to the taste ; and the Pro- 
fessor found, that five pounds of dried fruit produced 
a quartillo (about the bulk of a pound of water,) of 
be good brandy. . ay 
randy, when it comes fromthe worm pipe, is pure: 
and oars as er arg and saonaed —- 
iven it the merchants, is produced pa y 
caheel casks in which. it is kept, but chiefly by the 
addition of saunders wood, burnt sugar, and other, 
colouring matters. Theses. however; do, not in, the, 
least, affect the quality of the spirit... peavey 
Various methods have been invénted for proving the, 
strength of brandy; but as all of them are of a:gene- 
ral, nature, and apply to other spirits as well, asto 
brandy, they will,be more rage introduced under 
the article Disrinuatrion. One test, however, we 
may mention, which is confined entirely to this spirit, 
and was long considered by. the brandy )merc'! 
both in England and on, the Continent, as the:most, 
infallible proof of the genuineness of brandy. | 
this they could not.only.distinguish French, brandy: 
from malt. spirits, but: likewise. what, was genuine 
from what was adulterated... The experiment is made 
by introducing two or three drops, of a certain liquor 
into.a glass of brandy ;, if the brandy, be genuine, a 
beautiful blue colour immediately appears at the bot= 
tom of the glass, and when stirred,tinges the whole 
of an,azure ; but. if it be malt spirits, no such tine- 
ture is to be seen. By this. means they.also, pretend 
to, judge, by the various hues, which it assumes, of 
the different. degrees of adulteration, This liquor, 
which, was-considered as a grand secret, was disco- 
vered by M. Neuman, to be merely a solution of iron 
in a vitriolic acid; and he has shewn, by numerous. 
experiments, that, as a test, it is both false and falla~ 
cious ; as the effect jis. produced entirely. upon the 
colouring of the spirit, not upon the spirit itself, 
See Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry and Mineralogy s: 
Philosophical. Transactions, vol. xkxiii. po 3983 and, 
Nicholson’s, Journal, vol. ix. p, 302. .{p) ; 
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sp region of South America, corsa. & from 
the to the $3d degree of south latitude, and 
nt, from the 85th to about the 56th degree of west 
oa itude from London. » It is bounded on the north 
river of the Amazons, which separates‘it from 
Pottuguese Guiana; on the south by the Spanish 
settlement of Buenos Ayres, which prevents it from 
absolutely reaching the»Rio ‘de la Plata; on the east 
lop thar Ailantiondiowents and on the west by the 
Spanish back settlements of Peru and Paraguay, 
from which it is separated by a rude and ill-adjusted 
boundary. So far-as cam be calculated from its im- 
' y defined limits, it is°2300 miles'in length and 
1500 in breadth, "This vast’ region is endowed by 
nature swith the most cr ae pyre oe ten 
of every production by which the finest’ climates 
thevworld are: white sand enriched. ‘Its forests 
produce every variety of timber which ‘can be em- 
ployedseither for ornament or use; and’ the bowels 
of the earth contain treasures more glittering, though 
less truly valuable. — Gold and diamonds, the first of 
the: metals and of the precious stones, are produced 
more abundantly in Brasil:than in any other region 
of the world: » . rts 
_ seNotwithstanding: these vast capacities, “however, 
Brasil, when ‘first visited -by» Europeans, was almost 
adesert. Its vast plains were covered with impene- 
trable woods; and its subterraneous treasures were 
known only by the grains of gold dust occasionally 
the rivers. Over its wide extent 
wandered a multitude of scattered tribes, without 
agriculture, without arts, without government, and 


ot ewe : 


of exisbicing: human ‘eociety’in almost the ‘rudew of 


forms. As it /has always,’ however, been 
considered by philosophers ‘an interesting object to 
trace'the progress of man even in its earliest stages, 
thecondition and character. of these’ nations have at- 
tracted general attention, and may deserve to be ex- 
hibited at some length. 


) phy- «o'Phe physical constitution of the native Brasilians is 


generally represented as excellent. Open air, continual 
Sotetes wetaaen exhausting fatigue, and a simple 
diet, preserve them from most of) the diseases to 
which Europeans are incident. Notwithstanding con- 
tinual exposure to the sun, the colour of their skin 
was not darker than that of the southern nations of 
Europe: It was very rarely that persons are to be seen 
among them with any bodily defect; but this cir- 
cumstance, which is common to most savage tribes, 
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and eye-lids, though the women retained that which Brasil. 
To these habits they were so “——“"v——~’ 


grows on the 
much attached, that all the efforts of Europeans to 
eee ‘them to make use of clothes, proved ‘uni- 
ly fruitless. Even those who had been taken 
risoners and employed in labour, though compelled 
severe whipping to put’on some articles of Euro- 

n dress, never failed, as soon as they were set at 
iberty for the evening, to throw them off as shackles, 
and enjoy themselves for some time in their original 


freedom. | Although, however, they rejected all co- Orna- 
were not the less attentive to the embel- ™&*s 


vering, th 
lishment of their persons. They painted their bodies 
with various colours, and covered them with gro- 
tesque ornaments of bone, shells, and feathers. The 
men painted their whole body except the face black, 
either for the purpose of concealment, or for render- 
ing their appearance terrible to their enemies. U 
this ground, however, they drew layers of various 
ornamental colours. Among’ their favourite orna- 
ments -were necklaces and bracelets, made of bone or 
polished wood, which hung down upon their shoul- 
ders, and even their breast. War, or feasting, were 
the two great occasions on which they erage them- 
selves*in all this splendour. ; 

This love pf dress, as is usual among nations com-. 
pletely savage, was chiefly conspicuous in the male 
sex. The women, who were treated as inferior be- 
ings, and on whom most of the labour was devolved, 
had ‘little opportunity or temptation to spend their 
time in adorning themselves. They used, however, 
the same species of ornaments as the men, with the 
exception of plumes, which are peculiar to the lat- 
ter; and they shewed a peculiar avidity for every 
thing out of which necklaces could be made. 


eir agriculture, though entirely rude, was how- Agricu'- 
e soil, sufficient ture. 


ever, from the excellent fertility of 
to maintain them in abundance, The day’s work of 
one man is said often to have produced as ‘much as 
would supply him with food during the whole year. 
The manioc, and other roots resembling it, were the 
substances chiefly cultivated. These, after being 
dried and reduced to powder, were boiled into 2 
thick substance, which, after being cooled and pre- 
served, bore a great resemblance to bread. 1 
setting out on a war or hunting excursion, they boil- 
ed it till it became hard, and could thus be kept for a 
considerable time. All these offices fell to the lot of 
the females; and they too had the care of preparing 
that fermented liquor in which these people were ac- 
customed to indulge with the utmost avidity. The 
preparation was made in a manner sufficiently dis- 
gusting. After the roots had been softened by fire, 
the women seated themselves round the pot, put the 
different pieces successively in their mouth, chewed, 
and then spit them into another vessel. This deli- 
cious pulp was afterwards boiled a second time, and 
being poured into earthen vessels, speedily fermented, « 
and produced that liquor, which formed the principal 
delight of savage banquets. 
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It has been currently asserted by travellers, that 
the Brasilians, differing from the most barbarous peo- 
ple, are wholly destitute of religious ideas. They 
are said to have no idea of a Divinity, no tradition 
respecting the origin of the human race, and no ex- 
pectation of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. These assertions, however, are positively 
contradicted by the very travellers who make them, 
in other parts of their narrative. The Brasilians had, 
indeed, no temples, no sacrifices; none of that pa- 
geantry with which religious belief is usually accom- 
panied among civilized nations. Neither had they 
ideas of the Deity, or of a future state, exactly corres- 
ponding to ours. Hence, to a superficial eye, they 
might appear destitute altogether of principles’ so 
deeply rooted in the human mind. But on a closer 
examination, it soon appears, that they were fully im- 
pressed with the belief of powers and beings superior 
to-man, and with that of a certain mode of exist- 
ence beyond the grave. . Their notions on these sub- 
jects were, doubtless, extremely rude and uncouth ; 
but on this ground, the most civilized nations, unen- 
lightened by revelation, could have little room to re- 
proach them. The first objects which excite in un- 
tutored minds the idea of a superior power, are the 
great and active phenomena of nature, particularly 
those which move in the higher regions of visible 
space. Thunder, whose effects are everywhere stri- 
king, and peculiarly so in a warm climate, had at- 
tracted, in a remarkable degree, the adoration of the 
Brasilians. They had endowed it with mind, and 
viewed it, not only like other nations, as a formidable, 
but also as a beneficent power. To it they consider- 
ed themselves as indebted for whatever they knew of 
the science of agriculture. The sun and moon, al- 
most universal objects of idolatrous worship, had also 
attracted their attention. At certain periods, they 
raised their hands to them in a suppliant manner, 
with gestures and cries expressive of the profoundest 
veneration. ‘They had conjured up to themselves a 
race of evil beings, called Aignans, by whom they 
often fancied themselves to be beaten and scourged 
with theutmost severity. They entertained also notions 
of a future state. Some they believed were trans- 
ported after death into plains of inexpressible beauty, 
where they spent their time in dancing, and were la- 
vishly supplied with every means of enjoyment. The 
same traveller (Lery), who so inconsistently repre- 
sents them as entirely devoid of religious ideas, men- 
tions elsewhere his having heard one of their songs, in 
which, after lamenting the death of their ancestors, 
they console themselves with the hope of a future 
and joyful meeting beyond the lofty mountains. 
Others, on the contrary, are shut up in oomy abodes, 
where the Aignans torment them without intermis- 
sion. ‘They were not even entirely destitute of a priest 
hood ; some offices of which were performed by their 
jugglers or conjurers, who are supposed to possess 
powers more than human, and to hold intercourse 
with invisible beings. At their dances, which, at 
the same time that they afforded one of their highest 
enjoyments; were considered as religious ceremonies, 
several of these jugglers always presided. During 
the intervals of dancing, the conjurer carried about 
wooden poles stuck round with fruits, and having a 
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hollow filled with tobacco, which he set fire to, and 
breathed upon all present, pretending that through 
this medium the spirit infused force and vigour into 
them. Ridiculous as was this custom, it still seems ° 
to intimate a belief, not only of a superior, but of an 
immaterial being, with whom these uncouth ministers 
held intercourse. Besides presiding at these ceremo- 
nies, the conjurers were 
power of foreseeing, and even of producing future 
events: in cases of disease, their aid was particularly 
sought. ‘These supernatural ers. which they 
were believed to possess, made them be courted: and 
caressed by all who laboured under any distress; 
but when the event did not correspond with the ex- 
pectation of their votary, the failure was attributed 
to the conjurer, and he suffered often severe vens 
geance from his disappointed dupe. verted 


Besides being without religion, they are represent- Polit 
ed also as having been without government ; and this condi 


last-allegation seems to have rested on a better foun~ 
dation than the other. No nation seems ever to have’ 
subsisted in a more perfect state of equality, or with 
fewer outward marks of subordination. They had 
chiefs; but the small degree of obedience which they 
paid seems to have been so entirely voluntary, as 
hardly to imply any degree of subjection. ,'To se- 
cure success in their warlike enterprizes, a leader was 
indispensable ;, and the bravest and wisest was natu- 
rally selected for that high office. As their 

tions were carried on rather by skill and stra' 

than by open force, prudence and judgment were im- 
portant qualities ; and in a society where there'was no: 
other mode of acquiring information except by expe- 
rience, age necessarily involved a superiority ; : 
their old men were the chief objects of peat “i 
A peculiar reverence was paid to those who iss 
tinguished themselves in war, by the number of men 
whom they had slain, or of the captives whom they had: 
taken. These old men supported their influence by 
the arts of oratory, which made a powerful imj 

sion on savage minds. ‘Their speeches were chie 
animating them to valour, and to revenge the 

of their countrymen. They were particularly elo- 
quent on their march to the scene of action, when 
the party often stopt for'whole hours to listen to these 


rude harangues. With war, the slender portion of 


- authority which its exigencies had conferred, -entire- 


ly ceased ; and every one lived in his cettage, in a 
state of entire independence, "oncioe 


It thus appears, that war was the tie which united: war 


them in the bonds of political society : it was also their 
grand and favourite occupation ;, the object f i 

they existed. The inhabitants of Brasil weredivided: 
into a number of small communities, inflamed with: 
the most deadly hatred against each other; the most 
ardent wish of each being the utter extermination 
of its immediate neighbour. The object of these 
wars, however, was not to extend their territories, 
which were already wide beyond their power: to 
occupy ; neither did the miserable plunder which a’ 
savage village afforded, enter at all-into their cal~ 
culation, It. was pure and deadly hatred; it was: 
the raging thirst of vengeance, which nothing could. 
appease, but the torture and destruction of its devo- 
ted objects, ~ Enmities were:propagated.in. an. inter- 


believed to have the 
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minable series; for every act of vengeance called for 


pry sae in return; every instance of savage 
cruelty left an indelible recollection in the mind of 
the whole tribe, to which he belonged, against whom 
it had been committed. This propensity was doubt- 
less aided by that restlessness and desire of activity, 
which, in such fierce minds, could be gratified i 
by occupations of the most turbulent and tumultuous 
er. The love of military glory also, that fa- 
vourite passion among all rude nations, entered large- 
- lyinto their motives to war. It was still subordinate, 
however, to their thirst of vengeance, and the desire 
of doing execution: the latter passion so far prevail- 
ed, as to make them adopt a mode of warfare, which 
has’ generally been deemed dishonourable by more 
civilized nations... They avoided to meet their ene- 
mies in the field; they never courted that single 
combat, which, in a nation governed by honour, is 
considered as bringing bravery to the fairest test. 
es conducted their wars by stratagem, by sur- 
prize, by ambuscade; they chose the dead hour of 
midnight to fall upon their unsuspecting enemies ; 
they sought to destroy them, without exposing them- 
selves to danger. ' This system, however, did not im- 
ply the want of courage; when perils met them, 
t r formidable, they faced them with intrepidi- 
rid endured, with the most dreadful constancy, 
horrors, to which savage war exposes the van- 
lished. This care of themselves seems to have been 
ictated by. the necessity of not diminishing the num- 
bers of their. tribes, since it was in numbers that its 


whole strength. consisted; and these numbers being © 


slender; would be materially diminished by the loss 
even of a very few members. This method had also 
the effect of rendering’ the blow struck against their 
enemies more sure and effectual; it prevented flight 
or resistance; it rendered their destruction sudden 
and entire. When one of their expeditions was de- 
termined upon, the old men arranged the time and 
mode of procedure ; they gave the signal for setting 
out, and were followed by the rest, with the most 
rapturous acclamations. Having laid up provision 
sufficient to last for a considerable time, they pro- 
ceeded by the most unfrequented paths, in profound 
silence, till they arrived at the hostile frontiers. There 

left the women, children, and all those who were 
unfit for service ; and the chosen warriors of the na- 
tion proceeded to the scene of action. When they ap- 
proached the village on which the attack was to be 
made, fintplasoetaeel themselves more carefully than 
ever. Taking their station in the thickest woods, 
they watched the opportunity of finding the enemy 
completely unprepared. The time favourable for 
this purpose’ was of course the night, when the ene- 
my were buried in sleep, and unconscious of impend- 
ing danger. Notwithstanding dreadful and continual- 
ly repeated examples, these nations had never adopt- 
ed the obvious precaution of stationing a centinel to 
warn them of an approaching enemy. ‘The attack, 
therefore proved generally successful ; the inhabitants 
were roused from profound slumber by the yells of 


Z their destroying foe. A scene then ensued, the hor- 


- rors of which no pen can describe. The victims, un- 
prepared, unarmed, defenceless, fell unresisting into 
the hands of their enraged and unrelenting enemies. 
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In vain did their cries rise to heaven; vain was all 
supplication; ueither age nor sex afforded shelter 
from the utmost excesses of cruelty ; and the victors 
exhausted themselves in inventing new-forms of inhu- 
erie they devour in their fury portions of the 
mangled victims, while they reserve the survivors for 
a more lingering fate. The number of prisoners ta- 
ken was, indeed, the criterion by which their warlike 
exploits were chiefly valued. The arrival of a nume- 
rous band doomed to destruction, secures them a joy- 
ful reception from that part of the community who 
had been left at home, and who were eagerly waiting 
their return, These unhappy men were reserved for 
a festival, the most horrible and the most. disgraceful 
to human nature. T'o devour the flesh of their ene+ 
mies, amid savage pomp and acclamation, was con- 
sidered as the utmost height of human triumph, 
They did not, however, proceed immediately ; nor 
did they, unless to a small extent, in the first frenzy 
of battle, feed on the bodies of enemies slain on the 
field. They reserved the living captives for an au- 
gust solemnity, at which the whole nation was called 
to assist. Previous to this awful day, the prisoner 
was treated with every mark of kindness and favour. 
His wants were liberally supplied ; he was allowed 
to accompany them in thé exercises of hunting and 
fishing ; and the person to whom he belonged hesi- 
tated not to give fin one of his own nearest. relations 
as a wife, during the'short period that he had yet to 
live. All this previous kindness, howeyer, seemed to 
be bestowed only to rendér his fate, when it arrived 
more dreadful. Immediately previous even to the fatal 
moment, several days'were devoted to feasting and pro- 
fuse conviviality, in which the captive was admitted to 
share. All his study, then, was to shew the, most en- 
tire indifference to his approaching fate, and the 
proudest defiance to the enemies among whom he was 
seated. He was the gayest ofthe company; he boasted 
aloud of his warlike exploits, and particularly of such 
as have been performed against those by whom he is 
surrounded. He was then fixed on a scaffold, and, by 
a whimsical indulgence, a number of stones were pla- 
ced beside him, with which he was allewed to do ali 
the mischief in his power. Then the person who was 
to execute his doom stept forth. ‘This office was con- 
sidered as peculiarly honourable, and was assigned to 
the most Siianhnidles character in the nation. This 
person comes in his most splendid war dress, wavin, 
with varied coloured plumes, and with a large club 
in his hand. He then addresses the captive: * Here 
am I, that have killed many of thy nation, and will 
kill thee :” to which the other replies, *¢ You do 
well, I have slain a multitude of your countrymen 
and have devoured them; you do well, but my death 
will be revenged.”” After this mutual defiance, the 
fatal blow is instantly struck ; and after the necessary 
preparations, the inhuman feast begins, amid univer- 
sal delight and triumph. "he bones are carefully 
preserved, and are fashioned into various ornaments 
of necklaces, bracelets, and. musical instruments. 
The heads are also preserved, and piled up in a cor- 
ner, to be shewn to every stranger, as testimonies of 
their prowess and success. 

* Their arms were necessarily imperfect from their 
ignorance of iron; yet they had called forth the 
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utmost exertions of savage ingenuity. The most 
important, was a species of club, called taeane, form~- 
ed of Brasil wood, or of.a species of black ebony, 
very weighty, round at the extremity, and sharp at 
the sides. It was six feet long, and about an inch 
thick. ‘They had shields made of skins, broad, flat, 
and round. For missile weapons, wer had arrows, 
composed of the same hard wood with their clubs, 
The strings were made of a particular species of 
grass, and twisted so strongly, that a trayeller de- 
clares, a horse might draw by them. Their arrows 
were six feet long ; the head and point formed of 
black wood, the middle of common wood, and these 
different pieces are very neatly joined with thin bark 
of trees. "They had two pennons, each a foot long, 
neatly tied with cotton thread. They. were pointed, 
either with bone, with hard and dried canes in the 
form of a lancet, or with the tail of the ray fish, which 
has a strongly poisonous quality. They had also a 
-certain species of military ensigns, and drew a warlike 
music from flutes made of the bones of their enemies. 

Although they preferred the mode of warfare by 
ambuscade, yet, in case of necessity, they hesitated 
not to meet their enemies in the open field; anda 
most extraordinary spectacle then ensued. A French 
traveller, who was an eye witness of one of these 
combats, has given a very curious and lively descrip- 
tion of it, which we shall translate for the use of 
our readers, preserving, as much as possible, the 
naiveté of the original. 4 

«“ Having been myself a spectator,’’ says Lery, 
* T can speak with truth. Another Fren¢hman and 
I, though in danger, had we been taken or killed, 
of being eaten by the Margajas, had once the curi- 
osity to accompany our savages, then about four 
thousand in number, ina skirmish which happened 
on the sea coast ; and we saw these barbarians com- 
bating with such fury, that people, mad or out of 
their senses could not do worse. First, when our 
people had perceived the enemy at about half a quar- 
ter of a league’s distance, they took to howling in 
such a manner, that theugh it had thundered in hea- 
ven we should not have heard it. According as they 
approached, redoubling their cries, sounding their 
drums, stretching their arms, throwing out dreadful 
threats, and showing to each other the bones of the 


“ prisoners whom they had eaten, and even their teeth 


strung together hung round their neck : it was horrible 
to see their countenance; but it was much worse when 
they, came near each other ; for, when at the distance 
of two or three hundred paces, they saluted each 
other with great showers of arrows ; and by the first 
discharge, you would have seen the air entirely load- 
ed with them. ‘l‘hose whom they struck, tore them 
from their body with wonderful courage, broke them, 
bit them with their teeth, and failed not to make 
head in spite of their wounds ; upon which, we must 
observe, that these Indians are so furious in their 
wars, that so long as they can stir legs or. arms, they 
cease not. to combat, without retreating or turning 
their backs. ‘When they were joined in battle, you 
might then see them wielding, in their two hands, 
wooden clubs, and charging so furiously, that he who 
met the head of his enemy, not only threw him on 
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the ground, but felled him,.as. butchers do oxen. 
You will ask what my companion and I did.during 

this rough skirmish? ‘To conceal nothing, I answer, 
that satisfied with our first folly, which was to risk 
ourselves with these barbarians, and keeping in the 
rear, we were only occupied in viewing the blows, 
But though I had seen men at arms in France, both 
on foot and horseback, I must say, that the polish- 
ed movements, and glittering armour of our French. 
men, never gave me so much pleasure as I had then 
in seeing the savages combat. Besides their leaps, 
their hissings, and their skilful thrusts, it-was.a won-. 
derful spectacle to see flying in the air so many. ar- 
rows, with their great pennons of, plumes, ‘rods bhi, 
green, carnation, and other colours, amid the rays 
of the sun, which made them glitter, and to see also 
so many helmets, bracelets, and. other ornaments, 
made of these natural plumes, with which the.com- 
batants were covered. ; a5 
« After the combat had lasted about three hours, 
and that there had been a good number killed and 
wounded on both sides, our Topinamboux sie 
carried 


last gained the victory, made prisoners of more 
thine Margejas, men and women, whom they car 
away into their country ; and although we two French-. 
men had done nothing but hold our naked swords in 
our hands, and fire some pistol shots.in the airto;en» 
courage our men, we saw that it was impossible to 
do them a greater pleasure than to go to war with 
them; for they esteemed us so much afterwards, 
that in the villages which we frequented, the old men 
always testified more friendship to us. ieee 
“The prisoners having been placed in the middle 
of the victorious band, bound, in order. to secure 
them the better, we returned to our river of Janeiro, 
in the neighbourhood of which, these savages inha- 
bited. fain had gone eer os Rieone 3; 
ask not, if,.in passing through the wvillages of our 
allies, they came not out to meet .us, dancing, leap- - 
ing, and clapping their hands to applaud.and caress. 
us. The poor prisoners were obliged, ing to 
their custom, when they were near the houses, ;to 
sing and say to the women, ‘ here.is the food which 
you loye so much coming to you.’ To conclude; 
when we were arrived before our isle, my companion 
and I went into a bark, and the savages went away,. 
each to their residence.’’ ' iy 
In order to guard against the.attacks with which 
they were constantly threatened, the Brasilians were 
accustomed to. fortify their villages. The interior 
inclosure was composed of, a strong pallisade, before 
which was thrown up a wall of loose stones. The» 
houses were pierced with holes, through which ar- 
rows could pass. A Rownguese force .which .at- 
tacked one of these forts, found its reduction exe 
tremely difficult. In.consequence of the turious:sal~ 
lies of the Indians, they were obliged to,entrench 
themselves, and wait the arrival of succours from the 
metropolis. Having covered themselves, howevery 
with hurdles of canes, which secured them against 
arrows, they at last forced the walls, and »became 
masters of the place. 
This desperate ferocity with which the wars of Dom 
these savages were conducted, might naturally lead: life. 


to the expectation, that their domestic intercourse 
would ‘present a similar scene of violence. Here, 
, a remarkable contrast was presented. Al- 
though there existed no regulations for securing inter- 
nal tranquillity; although the chiefs possess no power, 
unless in war, and never interfere in private quarrels; 
yet no bad consequences are felt; the most perfect 
peace, the most profound harmony, reigns in all their 
villages. A traveller, who resided more than a year 
among one of the fiercest of these tribes, was wit- 
ness, during that time, only to two quarrels. In their 
sickness, they received from each other the most ten- 
der attention ; and ‘all the offices of friendship were 
mutually performed with zeal and fidelity. This 
internal union, so remarkably superior to what would 
be found among the most polished nations, if freed 
from the restraint of law, seems derived, in a great 
measure, from the fierceness of their animosity against 
their neichbours and enemies, and the continual dan- 
aie +07 which they were exposed from them. A com- 
mon sentiment of fear and hostility diffused through 
all’ the members of the society, proves the most 
powerful bond of union between them. In these wild 
and ardent natures, the sentiments of attachment and 
tendérness ate as strong as those of hatred and ven- 
3 and all the force of the latter being turned 
in atiother direction, the former alone are felt to- 
wards their kinsmen and countrymen. ‘To avenge 
such of these as had been the victims of the barba- 
rous ferocity of their enemies, was the motive which, 
, ratikling continually in their minds, impelled them to 
suchincessant and dreadful warfare. en the ora- 
tors wished to animate their valour, it was by remind- 
_ ing them of their relations, who had been slain and 
devoured by the tribe against whom their arms were 
directed. 
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‘The laws of hospitality have always been held in 
peculiar veneration among rude nations. ‘The rare 
appearance of travellers, the helplessness of their si- 
_ tuation, and the absence of all motives to enmity 
against them, excited that natural disposition to 
y tiess which exists in these tribes, when not em- 
bittered by the belief of real or imagined wrongs. 
This law of hospitality was established in full force 
oe Sa Brasilian tribes. The stranger was re- 
ived not only with kindness, but with rapture, and 
was loaded with every distinction which it was in 
their power to bestow. When a stranger arrived at 
a village, he chose the person with whom he was to 
lodge, who was called his moussacat ; and, in all fu- 
ture visits, he must choose the same person, by whom 
his going to 4 other would be considered as a se- 
rious nt. 8 soon as he entered, the women 
crowded round him with the most flattering expres- 
sions of kindness and of gratitude for his having ta- 
ken up his abode in their house. ‘The master of the 
dwell then stept forward, and received him with a 
graver welcome. Was he hungry or thirsty, the best 
the house contained was prepared and set before 
him; and his hosts stood round in a circle, to keep 
off the children, or whatever could occasion disturb- 
ance. At night, the best hammock ‘was spread for 
him; and, with even stiperfluous attention, small 
a) ~ fireswere kindled near it, and kept up during the 
night;.on the morning, the host was at hand to in- 
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quire how he had slept. In short, a traveller de. Brasil. 
clares, that he felt more secure among the savage “—v-——~ 
‘Brasilians, than among his countrymen at home, who- 
were then torn with religious dissensions. 

In their domestic manners, and the‘intercourse be- Manners of 

tween the sexes, the Brasilians were far from being the women. 
dissolute. ‘The unmarried females, indeed, were un- 
der little restraint, though this we suspect to have 
been chiefly in regard to Europeans, to whom the 
same rules of morality were not, among the inhabi- 
tants of the New World, supposed to apply, as to 
their own countrymen. After marriage, however, 
the most rigid propriety of behaviour was observed. 
A savage custom required of every man, as a neces- 
sary preliminary to his entering into that state, to 
have first taken a captive, and given him to the na- 
tion to be devoured. Marriage could be dissolved at 
pleasure, and polygamy. was considered lawful, 
though it was practised only by a few of the chiefs. 
Notwithstanding the entire want of covering, the 
utmost decency was observed in their outward de- 
portment. 

The vice of intoxication is very general among 8a- Intoxica- 
vages. ‘The vacuity of their minds, the want of re- tion. 
ular amusement and occupation, makes them eager- 

IY grasp at whatever can give an impulse to the ani- 

spirits. The Brasilians had invented a species of 
fermented liquor, the manner of preparin which we 
have described above ; and they indulged in it with 
an excess and fury of which civilized nations can with 
difficulty form an idea. Days and nights were con- 
sumed in the gratification of this propensity ; and 
so long as a en remained, they never desisted. 
Lery, after enumerating all the nations most noted 
for drinking, calls upon them to yield the palm to 
the Brasilian savages. : 

On fixed days, they assembled for the purpose of Dancing. 
dancing, which, as formerly observed, served at 
once as an amusement, and asa religious ceremony. It 
was practised in a manner extremely singular. and 
uncouth. The men, women, and children, formed 
three separate parties, who were each placed in a 
house by themselves. They began with wild howl- 
ings, which were soon followed by softer and sweet- 
er notes; they then arranged themselves into circles, . 
and without moving from the spot, placed them- 
selves in a variety of attitudes, mixed with leapsand - 
gestures. In the midst of each circle stood a jug- 
gler, who performed a multitude of superstitious 
ceremonies, which have been. described under ‘the 
head of religion. They were continued usually for 
six or seven hours. . 

The Brasilians lived in villages, two or three of Habita- 
which constituted a nation. In each village there tions. 
were only three or four houses ; but these structures 
were extended to a great length, and contained sixty 
or seventy families. Each family hada certain space 
allotted to it, but without any partition to separate 
it from the rest, One village, seen bya traveller of 
the name of Knivet, though consisting only of 
four houses, arranged in the form of a square, was 
estimated to contain 4000 inhabitants. The interior 
of these houses presented a singular spectacle, from - 
the multitude of human beings crowded together, . 
with their arms, implements, and grotesque orna- 
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ments, irregularly disposed. The outside was. co- 
vered with grass and shrubs. 

A traveller has given us some specimens of their 
language, which, like all savage dialects, is extreme- 
ly concise. ‘The tenses of their verbs are as nume- 
rous as those of most other languages ; and they 
have even the optative mood, which is wanting in 
the Latin, and in the languages of modern Europe. 
These tenses, however, are formed, not by inflexions 
of the verb, but by particles added. Thus Avont, 
I come ; Aiont aquoémé, I came (veniebam) ; Aiont 
aquoéméne, I came (veni) ; Aiont vien, I will come; 
Atont momen, would I could come. They had no 
names for numbers above five ; if they wished to ex- 
press any higher, they pointed to their fingers; or, 
if these were insufficient, collected the fingers of the 
bystanders, till they amounted to the proposed 
number. z f 

The Brasilians were divided into an immense va- 
riety of tribes, many of which have been enumerated 
by different travellers, Our readers, however, would 
not, we presume, think themselves obliged to us for 


_calling over a roll of barbarous appellations, There 


were several races, however, which, while they re- 
tained a common name, had branched out into a va- 
riety of different tribes. Of these the most noted 
were the Taperyas and Topinamboux.. The former 
were chiefly found on the northern frontier, though 
they had extended themselves along the whole coast 
of Brasil ; the latter had their chief settlements in the 
bay of St Salvador. The Molopagues and Motayes 
had established themselves on the river Paraiba, in 
the captainship of Spiritu Santo. There were mi- 
nute shades of difference in the character and habits 
of all those people; but the general aspect which 
they all presented was very nearly the same. 

Brasil was not among the first discovered coun- 
tries of the new world. Columbus, in his search af- 
ter the East Indies, then accounted the grand source 
of wealth, landed first among the islands in the Gulf 
of Mexico; and having once formed an establishment 
there, he made it the centre of his farther discoveries. 
He contented himself therefore with exploring the 
coasts of the continent around that gulf ; and when, 
in his third voyage, he had proceeded as far as the 
Oronooko, and had landed on the island of Trinity, 
he immediately measured back his steps. After the 

olden treasures of Mexico and Peru had opened 
themselves to Spanish avidity, the efforts of adven- 
ture were entirely turned in that direction; and it 
was left to chance to discover all the other regions of 
the new continent. Chance accordingly led Euro- 
peans into Brasil. There are some intimations of 
Vincent Yanec Pinzon, one of the companions. of 
Columbus, having touched on the coast in 1499; 
where, however, he was prevented from landing by 
the ferocity of the inhabitants. The solid discovery 
of Brasil, however, was made in the following year 
by Pierre Alvarez Cabral, a Portuguese navigator. 

asco de Gama having, by doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope, opened a new way to the East Indies, 
Cabral was dispatched with a considerable squadren 
to improve this discovery, and to form a settlement 
in these celebrated regions, The discovery of the 
eompass had now emboldened navigators to venture 
pe? 6 , 
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‘with as much delight and confidence, as they ha 


far into the open sea; and Cabral wishing to avoid 
which reign along the coast of Africa, 
steered so far west, that on the 24th April 1500, he 
came in sight of an unknown coast ; and after ; 
along it for a considerable space, reached a harbour, 
the commodious appearance of which tempted him 
to land. He called the country Santa Cruz, (the: 
Holy Cross),-and the harbour Porto Seguro; and 
then, according to that ill authorised right which 
Européans had assumed to themselves, he took pos- 
session of the whole in the name of his master. ‘The 
natives were at first alarmed, and fled to their hills; 
but the Portuguese, having secured two, presented 
these with mirrors, brass rings, and bells, which were 
found to be the ornaments most agreeable to | 
Cabral then allowed them to rejoin their country- 
men, whose fears were immediately dissipated by thi 
friendly behaviour, and who flocked to the. 


formerly testified suspicion and aversion, They, ap- 
pranies singin dancing, with all ; bitte 

esticulations e savage joy ; and an intercourse was 
immediately opened between them and the Portu- 

uese. Clothes, however ornamental, were found to 

e of no value in treating with a people who consi- 
dered the wearing of them as an intolerable hardship; 
but every article which was capable of being con- 
verted into bracelets, necklaces, and other fantastic 
ornaments, in which they delighted to array them- 
selves, was eagerly prized, In return, the Portuguese 
received cotton, maize, ornamental woods, and ayva- — 
riety of rare and beautiful birds, Although there 
was yet no appearance of those treasures which were 
ioe prized by European cupidity, aud which 
Brasil was afterwards found to produce in such abun- 
dance, yet the extent of the country,. its beauty and 
evident fertility, gave it such importance in the eyes 
of the Portuguese commander, that he immediately 
sent back one of his vessels to Europe, to give a re- 
port of his new aye Emanuel, the most illus+ 
trious and renowned of the Portuguese monarchs, 
was then seated on the throne; and though his views 
were chiefly directed towards conquest the East, 
is the addition of so extensive and fine a country to 

is dominions, could not fail to excite his.ambition, 
Navigators were therefore sent to explore its coasts; Sett 
and settlements were formed on different parts of * 
their wide extent. It was soon discovered, however, 
that the sanguine hopes of wealth, which the first 
settlers carried out with them, were little likely to 
be realized, Gold and silver were nowhere to be 
seen; and though the land was. profusely, fertile, it 
was totally uncultivated ; nor could it be cleared and 
brought under cultivation, without enormous labour. 
Parrots indeed and coloured woods. might be had - 
unbought, and yielded a considerable profit in Bus — 
rope, where they were yet rare; but. these articles 
could not.be made the foundation of any extensive 
commerce. What completed the disgust of Euro-. 
peans at this new territory was, that their slender 
profits could be earned only by encountering ,the 
most formidable dangers, The harmony which ha 
reigned at the first interview between the natives and — 
Portuguese was soon interrupted. "The former, we 
may well believe, found little reason to. congratulate 


. 
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themselves, on the ‘acquisition of these new nrigh- 
dour ; nate a the impetuosity of rane 
minds, from the extreme of attachment to that of 


hatred and vengeance, they commenced a furious 
warfare ou the European settlements. Savage valour, 


~ even without discipline, rendered the encounters des- 


perate and bloody; the Portuguese were not alwa) 
wwictorious ; and for those who fell into the ad iar 
» was reserved a fate at/ which humanity 
shudders. Such occurrences soon put an erid to-vo- 
luntary emigration into Brasil; all who pursued the 
-prizes of wealth and ambition, erowded. to the’ more 
did theatre of India, every region of which was 
then the theatre of Portuguese triumphs.. Brasil 
seemed likely to revert into its original state of de- 
sertion ; but the Portuguese court, anxious by any 
‘means to make something of their acquisition, adopt- 
aes fem out of the refuse of the 
mother country... Wretches, who had forfeited their 
liferto the laws, were, in mitigation of punishment, 
sent ‘to this new colony: a destination which, as 


matters then stood, was considered rather as a re- 


prieve from death, than a final deliverance. The In- 
uisition had just been established in Portugal ; and 

that barbarous tribunal, by creating a variety of fac- 

titious crimes, had augmented in an extraordinary 

degree, the number of persons amenable to the laws. 

~From such causes, the population of Brazil was gra- 
dually augmented ; settlements were formed in dif- 


ferent parts of the coast; and the new planters, 


doomed alternately to wield the ploughshare and the 
sword, became a fierce and hardy race, fitted to 
contend with the difficulties of their situation. ‘The 
Andians, wrought to the highest pitch of exaspera- 
tion, exhausted on their invaders all the furies of 
savage war ; while the latter, as if fearing to be out- 
done, committed atrocities, not perhaps surpassed 
‘by those, by which their more celebrated neigh- 
~bours had marked their conquest over the golden 
regions of Mexico and Peru. By the relations of 
travellers which have been handed down to us; it ap- 
» pears to have been their regular practice on storming 
a savage village, to put to death the old men, chil- 
dren, and all who could be of no use; and to car 
the rest into slavery. Im process of time, the ski 
and discipline of the Portuguese prevailed over the 
Savage fierceness of their oppqnents; plantations 
were extended, and the sugar-cane being introduced 
from rere Spain, succeeded in a wonderful de- 
gree, and brought large profits in the markets of Eu- 
rope. The attention of the Portuguese court was 
at length arrested by the flourishing state of its new 
colony ; and it began seriously to consider, how the 
‘advantages could be derived from it. The 
er contempt, however, in which this settlement 
was held, had led to measures, which threatened to 
frustrate the hopes now .entertained from it. A 
grant of land, even on the most extensive scale, had 
been thought of so little value, as to be readily be- 
stowed on any one who thought it worth the asking. 
From thiseason, almost the whole of that fine settle- 
~ ment had been alienated from the crown, and was in 
~ the hands of different individuals. ‘The remedy ap- 
“plied by John III. who now reigned in Portugal, 
“was more conformable to the maxims of state neces- 
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sity, than to the:sttict: rules of justice. In the year 
1549, he revoked, without ceremony, all the grants 
that had been made by himself or his predecessors ; 
and having equipped a fleet of six vessels, with a 
number of troops and officers, he! gave the command 


‘of it to Thomas de Sousa, who wert out with the ap- 


pointméntiof governor general. He established his ca- 

ital at St Salvador, in one of the noblest and most 
beautiful bays in the world, with an admirable harbour, 
and in the richest part of Brasil. Six Jesuits went 
out along with the fleet, for the purpose of convert- 
ing the natives\; and/the judicious and benevolent la- 
bours of these missionaries were not altogether unat- 
tended with success. ‘The increase of force, and the 
regular establishment of law and government, which 
were the result of these measures, were efficacious in 
fixing and extending the prosperity of the colony. 
This very prosperity, however, exposed it to new 
dangers. ’ Phe other European powers; all alive to 
the advan that were to be derived from esta- 
blishments in the new world, saw in the wealth and 
defenceless state of this vast territory, an opportunity 
of gratifying their ambition. Civil war and religious 
persecution, which then raged throughout all Eu- 
rope, produced a vast multitude of refugees, wha 
were auxious to find shelter at the greatest possible 
distance from their native country. Aesey accord- 
ingly, which was the peculiar theatre of these cala- 
mities, was the first country which contested with 
the Portuguese the possession of Brasil. 

Durand de Villegagnon was a knight of Malta, 
and high in the French naval service; but having 
embraced the opinions of the reformers, and being 
disgusted with some treatment which he had expe. 
rienced from his government, he conceived the de- 
sign of forming a Protestant establishment in the 
new world. He held out to the French court the 
mere plan of founding a colony, after the example of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese. Through the interest 
.of the Admiral de Coligny, who regarded him with 
favour, and had secretly embraced the same opinions, 
che obtained the concurrence of Henry IT. in this un- 
dertaking. “He procured two or three well equipped 
vesstls, and having filled them with persons of his 
own persuasion, set sail for Brasil. He landed at 
the’ Rio Janeiro, where he settled his people, and be- 
gan to build a fort, which, after the name of his pa- 
tron, he called Fort Coligny. Here he found some 
Normans, who had been thrown by shipwreck upon 
the same coast, and, having lived some time with the 
savages, were qualified to act as interpreters. He 
then sent back his vessels to receive a new cargo of 
Protestants. -He transmitted formal dispatches to 
the French king ; but those which he wished to be 
acted upon, were sent.to Coligny and his friends at 
Geneva. A great zeal »was immediately kirfdled for 
the extension of Calvinism into these remote regions: 
two ministers, and fourteen students from Geneva, 
determined to brave all the hardships of an unknown 
climate, and ‘ef a mode of life wholly different from 
that to. which Europeans were accustomed. "They 
repaired to the admiral’s seat- near Chatillon sur 
POing, where they were received with the highest 
distinction, The influence of Coligny, and the un- 
easy situation of the reformers in France, soon swelled 
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their numbers; and on their road to the place of em- 
barkation at Rouen, new recruits continually’ pre- 
sented themselves. Their departure was precipitated 
‘by an adventure of no ps eo nature. It having 
transpired, that they had exceeded the very narrow 
bounds of the toleration which the law allowed, the 
Catholic inhabitants of Harfleur, influenced bythe 
most furious intolerance, rose in'arms against them}; 
and a desperate conflict ensued,’in which one of their 
best officers was killed, and the rest were saved, only 
by setting out instantly, and) under these disastrous 
eircumstances, for the place of their destination. 

A violent storm: which ‘this: expedition met: with 
on its passage, struck» with consternation the majo- 
rity of the passengers;: who had not been’ inured to 
the sea. After a long-delay, however, ‘they arrived 
off the coast of Brasil, at about the tenth degree’of 
south latitude. They proceeded along the coast, and 
after a slight encounter with the Portuguese at Spi- 
ritu Santo, reached at length the settlement of their 
countrymen on the Rio Janeiro. Here they were re- 
ceived with apparent cordiality; but: after the first 
welcome, they experienced nothing but hard fare and 
hard labour, which few of them, itis probable; were 
fully preparee to encounter. ‘The Protestant rites, 
however, were now for the first time celebrated, and 
with every appearance of zeal and satisfaction on the 
part of Villegagnon. The Portuguese, meanwhile, 
seem to have made no efforts to dislodge these in- 
truders, thinking, perhaps, that there was room 
enough in the country for both. The*advantage of 
this forbearance, however, was entirely: lost to the 
new colony, in consequence of its own internal dis- 
sensions. We have only the narrative of Lery, who 
was one of those newly arrived ; but as his statement 
was never contradicted, ‘considerable credit is at- 
tached to it. Villegagnon, it appears, after having 
founded his colony upon the basis of Protestantism, 
began himself to entertain doubts upon the most es- 
sential principles of that creed. He cherished pe- 
culiar scruples upon the subject of the real presence; 
and though he could not: believe that Christ was 
really present in the sacraments, yet neither could he 
be satisfied that he was not. He began also to sus- 
pect that the wine ought to be diluted, and that salt 
and oil ought to be mingled with the water of bap- 
tism; and having introduced innovations conformable 
to. those opinions, he soon excited a violent discontent 
among his. followers.. "Those newly arrived’ from 
Geneva, in particulary who were imbued» with the 
most rigid principles of Calvinism, wholly declined 
participating in these new rites, which they account- 
ed to be rank Popery, and clandestinely celebrated 
the sacrament during the night, as was done by their 
persecuted brethren in France. Villegagnon, on dis- 
covering these proceedings, was extremely chagrined, 
and mutual irritation, daily increasing, rose at length 
to.such a pitch; that he resolved_to expel:them en- 
tirely from the fort, and force them to return'totheir 
ative country : declaring, that if their arrival had 
eaused him»much satisfaction, their departure was 
still more agreeable. The unfortunate Genevese were 
forced to embark on board a vessel’ in’ a very bad 
state of repair, as well as insufficiently supplied: with 
provisions. ‘Through the ignorance of the pilot, the 
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voyage was prolonged considerably beyond: expecta 


‘tion; and the crew were destined; in consequencey to 


experience the utmost extreme of human misery. 
Long before’ their arrival off the coast of France, 
their stock of provisions failed; and they were: assail- 
ed by hunger in its ‘most direful form. ‘Their situa» 
tion is painted in so lively a:manner by one of the 
sufferers, that’ we’ shall translate some passages’of his 
narrative. ‘* After having devoured,” says he, “all 
theleather in our ‘vessel,’ even'toithe covering of the 
trunks, we thought ourselves approaching-to the: last 
moment of our life; but necessity suggested *to‘some 
one the idea of pursuing ‘the rats and ‘mice, and we 
had the greater hope’of taking them-easily,* because, 
having ‘no more: crumbs, nor any thing to 

they ran-in great numbers, dying of hunger, thr 

the vessel)’ We pursued them. ‘so-carefullyy | 

‘so’ many’ kind of snares, ‘thatovery few 

‘Even in the night, we sought them” with our eyes 
open, like cats. A rat was more valued than«an ox 
on land.. The price) rose so high as four crowns. 
We boiled them in water, with all the: intestines, - 
which were eaten as well*asthe body: «The 

were not omitted, nor the other bonesyiwhich we 
found means to’ soften. The extremity: was’ such, 
that nothing remained but Brazil-wood, the driest of 
all woods, which many, however, in’ their despair, 
attempted to chew.  Carguilleray du Pont; our 
leader, holding’ one day a‘piece in his mouth, said 
to me, with'a deep sigh, Alas! my friend, Ihave ~ 
due to me in France a sum of four thousand livres; ~ 
and would to God, that, after giving a discharge for 
the whole, I held in my hand osu elencealnas teed 
and a single glass'of wine.’® Several died of hunger; 
and they had already begun to form the+resolution 
of devouring each other, when Rochelle: appeared in 
view. They landeds but a number having, -after 
this long abstinence, devoured food with too'eager 
-avidity, perished soon after. 55) ah 


Concerning the subsequent fortune ’of V' iegemats 
who tases ‘to ieee ded so ill qualified for the 
task which he had‘ undertaken, we have few de- 
tails. After having thus preposterously: 

‘strength, he found himself unable to contend with 
the Portuguese, who at length bestirred themselves in 
order to expel this heretical colony from their settle- 
ments. Villegagnon evacuated the fort’ on their ap- 
proach, abandoning the cannon which he had’ placed 
on it. The Portuguese thus reaped all the fruits of 
the French :attempts to colonize Brasil; and found 
established for them a ‘settlement, which they have 
since erected into the capital of this flourishing co- 


lony. 

Brasil, however, was too valuable to be left in the 
undisturbed possession ‘of any one nation. The Por- 
tuguese had soon a more: formidable and perseveri 
enemy'to encounter. In-consequence'of the rash’ 
fatal expedition of Sebastian into Africa, the immie- 
diate heirs to the throne of Portugal failed ; and se- 
veral claimants having started up, Philip 11. of Spain, 
through the great superiority of his power’ and in- 
fluence, easily secured the preponderance: Portugal 
was thus annexed to his dominions. The intolerance 
andicruelty of Philip, meanwhile, had involved him 
in a long and cruel war with Holland andthe neigh- 


paeinpeanmninesd onbiantbe efforts, to. which the 

» latter had been im by their zeal.in the cause of 
civil and religious libert: raised them.to-the first 
rank,among maritime powers. ‘The foreign 


posses- 
sions of the erown of Spain were then. considered of 
course as their lawful-prey ; and the convenient.situa- 
tion and.other.advantages of Brazil, naturally. attract- 
ed their attention towards that settlement, In 1621, 
they had formed.a West India company, invested, 
the commercial bodies established,,at that 
period, for these distant.undertakings, with exclusive 
privileges. In consideration.of this. boon, the com- 
pany undertook.to carry on the concerns: of war, as 
we » as of trade, in. these remote regions.) In 1624, 


= 


naval.commanders. ; The success,of|the expedition was 
ey a Hp ‘They Janded) at St. Salvay 
dor, the governor of which-did not; even-attempt, re- 
sistance all the inhabitants either fled or submitted, 
and the accumulated wealth of ages, fell at once.into 
on hands of the commercial. invaders... The 
le province followed the ex of the capital, , 
_. The Portuguese were struck, with the deepest con, 
sternation, shendbey learned the disaster, which had 
befallen their country... Their grief was augmented 
by. the strong suspicion which they entertained, that 
it would be a subject of gratification at the Spanish 
* courts»that. deci. eenilistion of a people,, who. sub- 
mitted with;evident'reluctance to the Spanish yoke, 
would,,in.its,eyes, more than counterbalance the loss 
which, had--been, sustained. »If, however, Philip. se- 
cretly .indulged,.these/ sentiments, he did not allow 
them,-to, influence his. outward conduct. He sent 
Jettersito all the principal Portuguese nobility, urging 
them, to, exett -themselves in order to retrieve this 
disaster,;, and. he ordered,,a Spanish armament to be 
‘prepared-for the purpose of co-operation. The Por- 
tuguese exerted themselvgs with remarkable zeal, at 
once to support the- honour of ‘their mation, and to 
disappeint the malignant, hopes, which. they imputed 
to Spain..dn less than. three months they had equip- 
ped a fleet of twenty-six vessels, with a large force 
on. board, both naval and military 3 but the tardiness 
of the Spanish preparations delayed their sailing till 
the month of February, 1626. The whole was eom- 
manded by Osorio, Marquis of Valduesa; and, the 
number embarked, including soldiers and sailors, 
amounted.to upwards of twelve thousand. 


a 
expel- _»-Meanwhile-events inthe colony had. prepared. the . 


_ way-for their success., After the governor and »re- 


: force had. Betas without any resistance, the 
archbishop, Michael Texeira, animated by. an heroic 
-Spirit,; rallied.round him his clergy and the persons 
attached to ,him....With these he.retired and. fortified 
himself in a,neighbouring post ; multitudes.flocked 
toyhis standard; his.strength augmented, daily ;. and 
from defending;himself, he was.scon enabled to be- 
come, the. assailant... He, began by. cutting off the 
Dutch partics and detachments.; he intercepted their 
supplies, of provisions ;.and he at length succeeded in 
ues the city under a.complete state of blockade. 
His ,death,, + hich unfortunately occurred, did not 
prevent, his successors from persevering in the same 
system. By the time, therefore, that the Portuguese 
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flect, arrived off St Salvador, the e.was reduced 
to considerable straits; and when Osorio had landed 


4000,men.to.co-operate with those. already in arms, 
its situation became. entirely desperate. The gover, 
nor made. some.attempts at resistance; but thesc 
were rendered, ineffectual, by the inhabitants, who 
loudly. demanded. an,immediate surrender. . The. flect 
returned.in triumph to Europe. 

The Dutch company. were inflamed with the most 
eager. desire of ,repairing this loss and disgrace ;, but 
the deficiency of their resources obliged. them to delay 
an expedition, necessarily, attended. with enormous .ex- 
pense. ‘They.attacked, however, with the utmost vigour, 
the Spanish and Porengurse vessels. in. the, European 
seas, as they,returned from the East and West Indies ; 
their success. was prodigious ;. and immense wealth 
was, the result.of this. species of warfare.. In thirteen 
years they had taken five hundred and forty-five yes- 
sels, the proceeds of which amounted to 7,500,000, 
The equipment. of the privateers employed had cost 
only about half that sum; so that,they were enabled 
to divide never less than twenty,, and,sometimes even 
fifty per cent. on their capital, .These..funds soon 
placed them in a condition. to undertake a new expe- 
dition into Brasil.. About the middle of 1629, twen- 
ty-seven vessels: were-equipped and. sent out under the 
command.of Admiral Lonk. ‘These collecting a the 
Dutch vessels they.met, swelled gradually to forty- 
six, which, after a somewhat long navigation, ar- 
riyed on the 3d of February 1630, off the coast of 


the. fertile province of Fernambuco. Wardenberg, 


who commanded the troops, landed at the. capital 
Olinda, which he immediately attacked. The Por. 
tuguese, however, no longer reposing in their former 
security,, gave him awarm reception. Three forts 
defended the city, of each of which he rendered him- 
self master, only ,by a’ sanguinary contest; and he 
was obliged.to: call in the aid of the naval force, in 
order.to.complete the-reduction of the city. When 
this success; howeyer, was completed, the whole pro- 
yince, struck .with) consternation,, submitted to the 
victors. . The Portuguese ,a second time. learned, 
that, this, settlement, so much valued; was on the 
point of being wrested from them; the nation again 
strained every nerve.to. recover it; and they were 
again seconded, though more,coldly than ever, by the 
court.of Spain... However, a considerable.armament 
was equipped,. which, might, have effected its object, 
had not,an infectious disease seized the troops before 
their. departure. ..T'wo thousand perished; and the 
rest, dreading the same fate, fled from the scene of 
pestilence, ‘The, deserters were. compelled to return, 
and the fleet was.again ,prepared for sea; but, these 
distressing events delayed its departure till the month 
of May.in, the following, year.. The Portuguese, 
collecting all their naval force, both in Europe and 
Africa, assembled. a fleet of fifty-four vessels, which 
was considerably supexior to,any which the Dutch 
were able to oppose. The latter, not aware of the 
strength of. the. enemy, sailed, from ,their harbours 
with only sixteen vessels... Accustomed, however, to 
despise the. Portuguese, they hesitated not to. engage 
even, against such fearful odds; but they paid dear 
for their,rashness.. The admiral was blown up with 
his vessel ; the second in, command, shared the same 
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Brasil, fate; yet the bravery of the Dutch still saved them 
—memyoney from total defeat, and they made an admirable re- 


treat to Olinda, carrying with them a Spanish vessel, 
of which they had made prize. The Portuguese 
admiral did. not derive any decisive result from 
this success, or from his naval superiority. He 
contented himself with landing twelve hundred men 
to reinforce the Portuguese army under the command 
of Albuquerque: and having provided for the secu- 
rity of the capital, and of the province of Sergippe, 
he again set sail for Europe. Another expedition, 
dispatched next year, under the command of Don 
Frederic di Toledo, was still less productive of any 
'. serious injury to the enemy. The Dutch continued 
to make progress in Brasil, notwithstandigg~ the 
bravery of the Portuguese generals, ands the assist- 
ance the latter derived from the natives, whom they 
had now completely attached to their interests. The 
Dutch, in three successive campaigns, completed the 
conquest of the provinces of ‘Tamaraca, Paraiba, and 
Rio Grande, and were thus masters of all that part 
of Brasil which lies north of the river’ Francisco. 
These successes inspired their government at home 
with the hope that, by a great effort, they might 
complete the conquest of Brasil. Prince Maurice of 
Nassau, equally distinguished for birth and for mili- 
tary talents, was put at the head of the armament. 
He arrived in October 1636, and joining his troo 
to those formerly in Brazil, immediately took the 
field. He entered the province of Sergippe, which 
had hitherto been untouched ; he defeated the Portu- 
guese commander Banjola, in several successive engage- 
ments; and at length made himself master of the ca- 
ital and of the whole province. At the same time 
fa reduced successively the strong holds which the 
Portuguese still retained in the districts north of 
Olinda ; and he obtained a voluntary submission from 
the still more northerly province of Siara, hich was 
then almost entirely in the possession of the natives. 
Brasil, however, was. not conquered till the Dutch 
were masters of the capital. . Prince Maurice, ac- 
cordingly, marched to St Salvador, and laid siege-to 
it; but the Portuguese, who considered this place 
as their last hope, had omitted nothing to put it in 
a respectable state of defence. After the prince 
therefore had carried by storm three forts which de- 
fended the city, on attempting to. storm the place it- 
self, he was repulsed with great loss ; and a reinforce- 
ment, immediately after, arriving from Portugal, he 
found himself under the necessity of raising the 
siege. 
in the following year (1639), extraordinary ef- 
forts were made by the two crowns to regain entire 
possession of this valuable settlement. Forty-six 
vessels, with five thousand troops on board, were 
dispatched under Fernand de Mascarenhas, a gallant 
and distinguished officer. Sickness, however, the 
usual scourge of Portuguese naval operations, at- 
tacked this armament, as it sailed along the coast of 
Africa ; half the troops perished, and the rest ar- 
rived in a melancholy condition at St Salvador. 
Mascarenhas, however, by extraordinary exertions, 
collecting all the force which could be found in the 
re formed an army of 12,000 men, which’ he 
embarked on board the fleet, and sailed against Olin- 
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da. Maurice liad not been inactive in’ er for 
defence. Having received reinforcements Hol 
land, ‘he expected with forty-one ves= — 
sels, well manned and en A most furious - 
engagement ensued, which lasted four days; and « 
though, in the first, the Dutch admiral, Loos, wag « 
killed, yet victory remained with the prince. In ~ 
the following days, his success’ was still more deci 
sive; the Portuguese fleet’ was ‘entirely dispersed ; 
great part of it perished upon rocks; and of that 
mighty armament, only six vessels returned to Spain} 
The Portuguese troops, meanwhile, had taken ad- 
vantage of this diversion, to enter Dutch Brasil; and 
being seconded by the Brasilians, under the) coms 
ond of a brave chief, Cameron, they gained con- 
siderable advantages, and committed great devastas 
tion. As soon, however, as Prince Maurice had 
disposed of the naval armament, he ‘was easily able 
to 7 a stop to these inroads, while the Dutch navy =~ 
rode triumphant in the bay of St Salvador. Yet, 
after all these successes, the prince was too weak to 
entertain any hopes of effecting the entire conquest’ 
of Portuguese Brasil ; and both parties being tired’ 
of the calamities occasioned by so long a war, a ne- 
gociation was entered into for a suspension of hostili- 
ties; and while it was in progress, the event was ac- 
celerated by important changes which ‘had taken 
place in the mother country. Hi wheotwictt 
‘Time had in no degree reconciled the Portuguese 
to the oo oke ; a succession of new i 
and sufferings kept their hatred continually alive: 
Among the grounds of their animosity, woo 
deeper than the loss of Brazil; a sere gh ich. 
they would never have been exposed, they not, 
by their union with Spain, been involved in the war: 
which that nation carried on against Holland ; and: 
the apathy which the Spanish court was supposed to 
have discovered, both in regard to its preservation. 
and recovery, heightened this resentment: into fury: © 
The whole nation, therefore, was ripe for a revolu-» 
tion, by which they might shake off the Spanish: 
yoke; the Duke of Braganza, whom they- 
as the rightful heir, resided in the kingdom 3 and: 
the ministers of Philip LV., either: from weakness, 
or from a doubtful policy of fomenting rebellion, in| 
order to obtain. pretences for oppression and confis- 
cation, took no effectual measures to guard inst 
the threatening danger. It would be departing from 
our subject to enter into any detail of the ed 3 
which the independence of Portugal was establi ss 
and the house of Braganza placed on the throne.’ 
The nation unanimously woah up arms; but they > 
were thus involved in a long and severe struggle witi 
the military power of pm which was still ranked~. 
among the most formidable in Europe. In these 
circumstances, the preservation: of national indepen-— 
dence becoming the most urgent object, it was neces+ — 
sary to postpone any attempts at the recovery of © 
Brazil. The Dutch, from enemies, became the most: 
hopeful allies in this new contest ;.and the present — 
was no time*to irritate or attack them in any q 
ter. A treaty of peace and alliance was therefore 
concluded between the two nations, by which it was. 
stipulated, that the limits of Datch and Portuguese 
Brazil should remain. as they then stood.. ‘This. 


tothe Rio Formoso, and there disembar 
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treaty was signed on the 23d June 1641. The Dutch, 
now iving their Brasilian possessions to’ bein 
the most profound security, thought only of redu- 
cing the enormous expence of the establishment. With 
’ this view, they recalled Prince Maurice, who, with 
all his talents for war and | ywas considered 
as not sufficiently economical. In his room, they sent 
outa board of directors, in whom they conceived 
fall reliance could be placed. A merchant of Am- 
_ sterdam, a jeweller of Haarlem, and a carpenter of 
Middleburg, were the persons nominated to succeed’ 
Prince Maurice. On inquiring into the state of af- 
fairs, it soon — to these careful men, that it 
- was needless to keep up fortifications which, accord- 
ing to all ap nee, would not be needed; that 
arms and ammunition might be advantageously dis- 
posed of to the Portuguese, who were willing to 
purchase them at a high price; and that, by giving 
permission to a large proportion of the troops to re~ 
turn to Europe, the expence of their pay and main- 
tenance might be saved. The-Portuguese governor 
soon perceived and reported to his court the defence- 
less state to which the kingdom was reduced by this 
prudent system. The king was dissatisfied with the 
-manner’in which the Dutch had executed many ar- 
ticles of the treaty ; and/as his war with Spain had 
been distinguished by brilliant success, he no longer: 
felt the same entire asec on the Dutch as be 
fore. He cautioned his officers, however, to avoid 
any open rupture with that nation, but at the same 
time to be on the watch for favourable opportunities 
of wresting from them the provinces which they oc~ 
ied in Brasil. us 
' This object was on the point of being very sudden- 
Iy accomplished. Encouraged by the state of tor- 
“ por in which the Dutch government was sunk, an 
individual conceived. the idea of overturning it. In 
Maurice-town, which had become the capital of Fer- 
- nambuco, there still resided anumber of Portuguese, 


_ who-were treated with great lenity. One of these, 


named Cavalcante, who exercised even the office of 
judge among his countrymen, formed a daring con- 
-spiracy for the massacre of all the Dutch who were 
at the-head of the government. = The ‘occasion fixed 
for the perpetration of this enormity, was a festival, 
by which he was to celebrate the marriage of his 
daughter. The plot was discovered; but: Caval- 
-cante; and the principal conspirators, found means 
to escape, and having collected a number of their 


iS countrymen, began to lay waste the Dutch territo- 


ries. _ A petite guerre was thus begun, and carried 
ov with great animosity on both sides; and though 


. “publicly disavowed, was secretly supported and en- 


by the Portuguese governor; This was pret- 
ty evident, when the insurgents were so well provided 
‘with artillery and ammunition, as to be able to lay 
siege to the strong places in Dutch Brasil. Yet so 


much was the government of Holland lulled by the 


assurances of the Portuguese governor, that they 


allowed a fleet from Portugal to touch and: water at 


the port of Olinda. The same fleet then proceeded 
d 1500 
‘men, who immediately joined the army of the insur- 


| gents, and enabled them to gain considerable advan- 


‘tages. The Dutch, now. roused, began to make 


¢ 
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warm and serious remonstrances to the court of Por- 
tugal. The king omitted’ nothin 
out sacrificing his object, he could ‘pacify them, and 
lull their vigilance. After’ representing the difficul- 
ties which they would experience in reducing the in- 
surgents, he offered to take that task upon himself: 
he granted them advantageous treaties of commerce, 
and lavished upon them promises of every kind.« The 
Dutch hadithen engaged with England in a most 
sanguinary and desperate contest, which was to” de- 
termine which of the two powers should henceforth 
have the dominion of the sea. They were therefore 
easily deceived, and induced to shut their eyes to re- 
moter interests. In consequence of this neglect, the 
Portuguese interest silincly strengthened itself in 
Brasil ; their force was augmented, and new places 
of strength were added to those which they had al- 
ready taken from the enemy. In 1654, therefore, 
when the republic had concluded peace’ with Eng- 
land, and whenit was evident that the professions of 
the court of Lisbon were wholly insincere, they de- 
termined to a’ By themselves vigorously to the pre~ 
servation of thi important possession, Preparations: 
were accordingly made to equip a fleet of thirty sail, 
with a corresponding number of land troops on board. 
But while they were still involved in the bustle of 
preparation for this armament, news arrived, that its: 
object was no more; that the Portuguese were now: 
entire masters of Brasil. 


In consequence of the neglect’ of the government’ Final ex- 
at home, affairs at Olinda had been becoming con- pulsion of 
tinually worse. Thetroops- were not only diminish- the Dutch. 


edin number; but those who remained not being 
ri ae paid or supplied with provisions, and not 
being allowed to return home at the expiration of 
their period of service, began to shew strong symp- 
toms of discontent and irritation. The warlike 
stores, disposed of by the economy of the board 
which succeeded Prince Maurice, had never been re- 
placed; and the naval force of the colony had beén 
reduced to a single vessel. The Portuguese, judg- 
ing this'a favourable moment, drew out their who 
force,» both naval and military, and having formed a 
large army, ‘with a fleet of sixty sail, which accom 
panied its progress, and supplied it with provisions, 
they proceeded directly against the city of Olinda. 
They were expected there, not as enemies, but as 
deliverers. Schouppe, the governor, surrendered 
without striking a blow, on receiving permission for 
his garrison to return to Europe. The capitulation 
was signed on the 20th January, 1654. 

The Dutch were struck with equal concern and 
indignation at seeing themselves deprived of so va+ 
luable a’ possession, by an ally who had lavished on 
them so many professions of amity. Hostilities were 
immediately commenced against ee both in 
Europe and in the East and West Indies; but no 
attempt was made for the recovery of Brasil. The 
war was prosecuted for‘six years with great animo- 
sity, but without any sticcess that could compensate 
for the burdens which it imposed. At scape, on 
the 1st March, 1661, the province of Holland ad+ 
dressed a memorial to the others, representing the 
absolute necessity of thinking on peace. The rest, 
however, thougl they agreed to-open a negotiag - 


by which, with —=—— 


Brasils: 
a ieee 


Treaty be- 
tween Hol- 
land and 
Portugal. 


ceded to Portugal, 
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tions expressed their, determination towremain satisfied, 
with, nathing: less than the entire restoration, of their; 
former possessions in Brasil. They allowed, how-, 
eyer, the ambassadors. to, meet, on. its being conced- 
ed by, the Rati nenren that this should take place at: 
the. Hague. The Dutch plenipotentiaries immedi- 
ately, opened their demand of. Brasil, declaring, that 
unless they. were satisfied,no treaty could be brought: 
to a conclusion. ‘The Portuguese, however, justly 
represented, that,,in the present state of affairs, such: 
restitution was. entirely out of the question; but: 
that they were willing to give a liberal, pecuniary: 
compensation, All the states acknowledged the ne-, 
cessity of contenting themselves, with this offers ex-: 
cept; the maritime province of Zealand, which, being 
deeply embarked in the West India‘Company,..pro- 
tested against a treaty founded on any, other basis,, 
than -the entire restoration of the provinces: which: 
they had lost, Its remonstrances, however, were 
overruled, and on the tenth, of August, a: treaty. 
was signed, by which the whole of Brasil was finally: 
That power agreed to pay in 
return, eight millions. of florins, by sixteen instal- 
ments, in saltand West India commodities. Dutch 
vessels were likewise allowed, to. sail from, Portugal 
to Brasil, and from, Brasil to Portugal,, importing 
and- exporting all, commodities whatever, with the 
single.exception of Brasil wood. Large privileges 
were likewise granted to the Dutch trade with other 
parts of the Portuguese dominions. But the conces- 
sion, with regard to Brasil, was found, in practice, 
to be of very small value. The ports of that coun- 
try.are little open, to those who profess any other 
religion than the Catholic, The arbitrary conducty 
besides, of the governors, and other officers, expo- 
sed. them to continual outrages, for,which redress was 
not. easily obtained. The Dutch, therefore, have 
long ceased to avail themselves of this permission. 
Not to interrupt the thread of this. narrative, we 
have omitted to notice some transactions which had 
meantime occurred in the interior of Brasil. The 
race of malefactors with which its coast was at first 
peopled, could ill brook the restraints of law. and 
government. A number found means to emancipate 
themselves by flight; and the. district of St Paul, 
in the interior and southern part of Brasil, presented 
them with an inviting, retreat. Here they formed 
intermarriages with Brasilian females, and the mixed 
class thus produced, received the name of Mameluss; 
in allusion, to. the servile race which: has held the domi+ 
nion of Egypt, The country in which they settled was 
of the most luxuriant fertility, and. being surround- 
ed-by forests and vast mountains, presented a secure 
asylum. Instead, however; of applying to culti- 
vation and peaceful pursuits, they, abandoned them: 
selves entirely to rapine and disorder.. They plun- 
dered alike all their, neighbours, Portuguese, Spa- 
niards,and natives; the latterthey carried off as slaves. 
In order to..accomplish this more. effectually, they 
ages a most- atrocious stratagem. :The Jesuits, 
y their benevolent. exertions, had gained, the full 
confidence of the Indians bordering.op the La Plata, 
and had converted many of them to the Christian 
faith. The Paulists assumed :the dress and charac- 
ter of Jesuits,, and; having, after;theinexample,. per- 
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wees ‘the natives -to embrace Christianity, -they 
Nn, On 

own. settlements; where the unhappy victims were 
immediately converted into. slaves. *By these crimi- 
nal methods, they were enabled to, cultivate their 


fertile lands, and to acquire some. Hence; 
they were gradually softened into a degree of. civili« 
zation, were induced, by the combined influence: 


of fear and persuasion, to acknowledge. the. suprema= 
cy of the Portuguese government, and to pay a cer« 


tain-annual tribute... y 
About the conclusion .of the Dutch war, Brasil N 
was afflicted, by. another insurrection, arising: from, a) Ut 
different source. About the year 15705 had» 
begun; to. be imported; into. Brasil ;.and as. ow 
found much: better fitted than the natives, for 
hours of cultivation, the nefarious trade: was soon 
carried tova great extent. In the course of the wars; 
which the two: nations waged against each .other;-it 
had frequently been found necessary to put-arms into; 
the hands of the negroes, and they had become.in 
some degree warlike and inured. to dhipline, Inthe 
confusion occasioned by the capture of Olinda; about 
forty made their escape, and. established) 1] 
in a favourable situation on the frontier, near» Porto. 
do Calvo, ‘This became.a rendezyous for all of their 
nation who could emancipate themselves: from. bond- 
age; and their numbers: soon. me. iderable. 
They supplied the want of wives, like the first found- 
ers of Rome, by violence; they entirely swept the 
neighbouring: plantations, carrying off every. 
of colour. S patlees joined to the possession of a 
fertile territory, and copious opportunities,of plundery 
caused their population to multiply with, extraordi- 
nary rapidity ; they;soon erected themselves into a 
nation, assuming the name of the Palmarese;, they 
elected aking, whose dignity, however, was to last 
only for life: . They procured |supplies of arms.and 
ammunition from the planters ;and,. continually, ap-« 
prehensive of attack, they formed stockades of large 
trees round the capital and others of their) towns, 


' They remained unmolested, however, for Serereens, 


and had grown in that time.to such a height of 

er, as to. threaten the very existence of the soon 
The population of their principal town amounted -to 
not less than:20,000. At length, in 1606, the Por- 
tuguese governor, seriously, alarmed, collected,,,at 
Olinda, a force of G6000,men, which, he placed unde 
the command.of Don John de Lancastro;.with orders 
to proceed against the Palmarese.. That peoples,un- 
able to meet such a formidable forcein the fi shut 
themselves up, withall their effects, in the capital, 
to which. the Portuguese immediately advanced and 
laid siege. They were struck with dismay, however, 
at the formidable aspect. of the works, and the resoy 
lute countenance. of their defenders; and. this, terror 
was increased by repeated and.destructive sallies made 
by the besieged. Unprepaned. for such a resistances 
they had made no adequate provision; of artillery and 
supplies ; the pu of the troops sunk ; and the Palmas 
rese entertained san, 


uine hopes of a wipe tbe 
from this formidab NY? 


invasion. The governor, 
ever, was not 0 to be dctemoes he prepared.a detach: 
ment with every thing.of which the besiegers st 


in.need. The Palmarese, meanwhile, had exha' 


» seduced them-into.their 
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their‘ammunition, and they began to feel all the hor- 
rors of famine; yet they were still supported by the 
hope that the enemy, equally destitute, would soon 
be compelled to desist. But when the reinforcement 
I their courage entirely sunk ; they saw the 
itable fate which impended ; and their arms dropt 
from their hands. A ral storm’ soon took place, 
and the resistance of the dispirited defenders being 
feeble, the place was soon carried. The prince, pre- 
ferring death to captivity, threw himself down the 
_ tocky side of the fort, and was killed on the spot. 
Sage t all the rest were taken prisoners, and sold as 
ves. 
~ This event was immediately followed by a brilliant 
gra in the history of Brasil. “Her wealth had hither- 
‘to been derived exclusively from the productions of 
‘the soil, which, however valuable, could not vie in 
the‘estimation of Europeans, with the more ‘splendid 
objects which the Spanish part of the new world 
sented. Yet, even in the sixteenth century, the 
aulists had discovered gold in the heart of thee 
mountains; and a report on this subject was made to 
Philip TI. ; but that monarch, governed by the base 
Policy of depressing, as much as sible, his new 
‘subjects, either evaded the applications, or seconded 
them so coldly, that no ene followed. After the 
tion of the kingdoms, the long struggle which 
rtugal had to maintain, for her own RbepLh dunce 
and the recovery of Brasil, engrossed almost entirely 
her attention ; and she had little leisure to prosecute 
discoveries and improvements. In 1699, however, 
the neglect of government was compensated by the 
activity of some enterprising individuals, who disco- 
vered and began to work several gold mines in the 
Eg settlements. ‘The metal was found abundant, 
and of easy extraction ; and it soon appeared, that a 
vast source of treasure had been opened to the nation. 
The governments of Europe were not accustomed to 
look with indifference upon such ‘operations ; and thé 
court of Lisbon took immediate cognizance of those 
_ which were going on in its’ colony. It ordained, 
that, on the discovery of a mine, immediate notice 
should be given to government ; and that a fifth part 
of the produce should always be paid into the ‘trea- 
sury. Other mines ‘were soon discovered ; and the 
produce was so copious, that the king’s fifth amount- 
ed to 480,000 2. and consequently the whole:produce 
to more than two millions. At this rate, it'continued 
from 1728 to 1734. It then began gradually to di- 
minish, till the whole produce sunk to 1,030,000 /. 
and, consequently, the royal fifth to 257,500. Be- 
sides’ this original tax, however, the government im- 
posed a duty of 2 per cent. on its conveyance to Eu- 
rope, which yielded nearly 16,0007. to which might 


_ be added the seignorage on the coinage of gold, a 


_ hounting to nearly 80,0007. which raised the whole 
revenue derived from this source to 353,5001. ‘ 
__ © This discovery was, thirty years after, followed by 
another, still more unexpected. The workmen em- 

loyed in the mines met often’ with little shining 
ones, which they threw away, as useless, with the 
sand and gravel. “One of the overseers began to sus- 
‘that these might be of some value, and trans: 

nitted a specimen to the governor, They were im- 
mediately sent to Lisbon ; and: that court ditécted 
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@’Acunha, its ‘ambassador in Holland, to make them 
be examined by the jewellers of that country, who 
were reputed the’ most skilful of any. — After repeat+ 
ed examinations, they were pronounced to be genuitie 
and valuable diamonds. As soon as this important 
intelligence'reached Brazil, the stones were’ imme- 
diately collected and sent over to Europe ih such 
quantities, as greatly to lower their value. ‘The 
court of Lisbon, which was exceedingly dissatisfied 
with this effect, adopted, in order to prevent it, a 
system of the most rigorous monopoly. They vest~ 
ed the trade in an exclusive company, and even’ this 
‘body they restricted from employitig more than sik 
“hundred slaves in the employment. This restriction 
‘was afterwards'taken off, and its place supplied by 
# moderate tax on every slave so employed) At 
dength ‘the government, envying” the profits of the 
‘company;'took the trade into its own hand. All re- 
stri¢tions' upon the collection of the “diamonds were 
then reriioved3 ‘but it was enacted; that évery person 
who found one should deliver it to one of the crown 
agents at a fixed price; out of which, too, was de- 
ducted, as in thie case of gold, the tax of a fifth. A 
series‘of the most rigorous precautions were employ- 
ed, to prevent unlawful trade and embezzlement, 
both in the colonists employed in collecting the dia- 
monds, and iti the officers of the crown. 

The whole sum produced to goverment by the 
mines of Brasil is, on an average, - estimated at 
£148,500. ‘The diamonds are purchased by British 
and Dutch lapidaries, who cit and bring them~ into 
a state proper for sale. 
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After having acquired the entire possession of Bra- Disputes 


sil, the Porttiguese began to form schemes for ex- 
tending its boundaries. Their settlements bordering 


between 
the Spa- 
niards and 


on those’ of ‘the Spaniards;and both these nations portn- 
being ambitious-aid enterprising, it was to be ex- guese. 


pected ‘that limitary disputes should arise between 
them. ‘The Rio de la Plata eatly appeared to the 
Porttiguese to form a natural and convenient boun- 
dary'to their territory. Soon after the era of the 
first discovery’ of these countries, they had sailed up 
that river, and occapied its northern bank. They 
did’ not, however, form any permanént settlement 
there ; and as their attention was withdrawn by sub- 
sequent events, the Spaniards considered that ‘side of 
the river as annexed to their territory’ of Buenos 
Ayres. In 1680, however, the court of Lisbon, re- 
viving their ancient claim, caused-an’ establishment to 
be forméd at Santo Sacramento, near the mouth of the 
La Plata. The Spaniards appealed to the authority 
of the pope, who, happening to be in the interest of 
the Portugese, admitted, indeed, that the original 
line of dethareation had’ assigned’ that ‘district to 
Spain; but insisted, that subsequent proceeditizs had 
tranferred the right to Portugal, Meantime the 
Spanish governor of Buenos Ayres adopted a more 
vigorous method of determining the controversy. He 
equipped a formidable armament, and, finding no 
force sufficient to resist him, soon Jevelled- with the 
ground the walls of the rising colony. The Portu- 
guése court remonstrated a on this pro- 
ceeding; and being supported by the authority of 
the’ pope; obtained an agreement, by’ which Santo 
Sa¢ramento was restored to‘ ‘them, and° the two. na- 
3 
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Storming 
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tions were to ehjoy in common the contested territo- 
ry. This joint occupation was not likely to assuage 
the animosities of two hostile nations; and the war 
of the succession soon ensuing, allowed their hostile 
disposition to operate. The Spaniards again pre- 
vailed ; and, in 1705, the Portuguese were expelled 
anew from Santo Sacramento, By the treaty of U- 
trecht, however, the English procured, for them, not 
only its restoration, but also the exclusive possession 
of the territory on which it stood. Santo Sacramento 
then rose into a place of considerable importance. 
Tts situation was favourable for a contraband trade 
with Buenos Ayres ; and this trade was soon carried 
to an extent which gave equal prosperity to the co- 
lony and umbrage to the Spanish government. _ The 
latter could find no better method of guarding against 
the injurious effects of an establishment so reluctant- 
ly sanctioned, than by themselves forming settlements 
on the opposite side of the river, and carrying these as 
close as. possible to the Portuguese territory. This 
proximity soon gaye rise to. quarrels; and perpetual 
hostilities, unauthorised by the mother.country, were 
carried on by the colonists of the respective nations. 
In order to put a stop to these, a convention was at 
length concluded between the two nations, by which 
Portugal resigned the colony of Santo Sacramenta, 
on receiving in return seven of the awh settle- 
ments formed by the Jesuits on the eastern bank of 
the Uruguay. Spain, however, had no right to make 
this concession ; tace the nations who. composed 
these missions had submitted voluntarily to the direc- 
tion of the Jesuits, but had not rendered themselves 
subjects of the king of Spain, They refused, there- 
fore, to concur in the deed which transferred them 
to Portugal, and took up arms in their own defence, 
But they were unable to contend with the regular 
troops sent from Brazil, and were compelled, either 
to submit or emigrate. The Portuguese court then 
insisted, that, as they had obtained possession of these 
settlements, not in consequence of the treaty, but by 
force of arms, they were absolved from the conditions 
on which they had been ceded. Thus. all things re- 
verted to their former confusion; and the same per- 
petual and harassing warfare was again recommenced. 
It continued to rage till the year 1777, when the 
Portuguese court found itself under the necessity of 
ceding the disputed -territory, receiving, however, at 
the same'time, that of St Pedro, which had been 
wrested from them, 

These,contests were carried on chiefly between the 
inhabitants of the American provinces themselves. 
‘Brazil, from its distance, and a received opinion of 
its strength, was not generally the object of those 
naval wars which, during the eighteenth century, 
were waged with such activity between the European 
nations.. In 1711, however, the war of the succes- 
sion, which had produced such formidable conyul- 
sions throughout all Europe, was felt in this remote 
region, Portugal having espoused the cause of Eng- 
land and Austria, became thus the enemy of France; 
and the celebrated Admiral Duguay Trouin formed 
the design of obtaining possession of Rio Janeiro. 
With the most daring valour, he led his fleet through 
all the range of batteries which defended it, and car- 
ried the place by storm. In the peace, however, 
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which was soon after concluded, Rio: Janeiro was 
restored to Portugal. y gare’ Totes 
_ All these wars, however, were of petty importance, Cor 
and did not materially affect the interest and prospe- ci 
rity of Brasil. She was much, more deeply affected 
by the commercial arrangements adopted by the mo- 
ther country, for the regulation of her colonial inter- 
course. At the time of the first discovery of the 
new world, and for the greater part. of. 3 period 
which has since elapsed, the European nations .we 
attached to a system of the most rigid commerci 
restriction, A\n ignorance of the true principles on 
which the prosperity of trade depends, made it | 
imagined, that. the more minutely and. carefully 
its movements were regulated by government, the 
more-beneficial was it ites pipe ‘he suspi- 
cious character, besides, of the states of the peninsu- ‘ 
la, and the concealment and mystery in which they 
delighted to wrap.themselves, made them solicit 
that colonial intercourse should be confined w 

in as narrow limits as possible. ‘These motives 1 
.to the introduction of the flota system, by which the 
intercourse between the mother country and the ¢o- 
-lonies was permitted to be kept up only from cer 
ports, and at certain seasons Bs the ieee This i 
tem was adopted by Portugal as well.as Spain, but 
ona cadet 44 liberal footing. ‘Annual des 
were allowed to sail, both from Lisbon and Oporto ; 
and as these cities, from their advantageous situation, 
engrossed almost all the ‘commerce of Portugal, and 
were almost exclusively qualified for carrying on dis- 
tant commercial enterprizes, the restriction probabl 
was not so severely felt... The ports in the colony 
which were allowed to hold intercourse with the mo- 
ther country, were, in like manner, limited to four, 
Olinda, St Salvador, Paraiba, and Rio Janeiro, | To 
these the same remark may be applied, though. a 
perhaps, to the same extent. The regulation which 
prevented the fleets from sailing oftener than once 
inthe year, was probably much more injurious. rie 
ever, in consequence of the inferior regard which 
was paid to Brasil, she was happily exempted from 
that complicated system of restraint and monopoly, 
under which the Spanish settlements groaned. ‘To 
this cicumstance, perhaps, she was mainly indebted 
for that measure of rosperity to which she silentl 
attained. As atthe as, by the discovery ck 
gold and diamonds, Brasil began to be regarded as an 
immense source of wealth to the crown, the fortunate 
indifferente with which it had before been regarded, 
entirely ceased. Rigid regulations, as we have seen, 
were enacted, in order to secure to the crown the 
ample revenues arising fyom these valuable produc- 
tions ; and in order to render these regulations effee- 
tual, it became necessary to establish a general system 
of restraint, which cramped the growing prosperity 
of the colony: About the middle of the last centu- 
ry, under'the administration of the Marquis of Pom- 
bal, Portugal exhibited the singular and melanchol} 
spectacle, of a nation beginning to adopt an explode 
system, at the very moment when every other people 
was abandoning it, and studying to remedy the eyils 
which it had occasioned. This system was that of 
exclusive companies, which "Pombal. carried to such 
an extent, as to subject to them even port wine, the 
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staple commodity of the kingdom, Extending it to 
Renoil, he oubjocted to an exclusive company the 
trade of the northern provinces of Maragnan, Para, 
_. and Fernambuco. ‘The regulations of this company 
were, in some respects, of a nature peculiarly prepos- 
terous. Ignorant of the limits which bound the au- 
thority of sovereigns in commercial affairs, the court 
of Lisbon ordained, that the shares in this company’s 
stock should bear a certain price ; and, in order to 
enforce this regulation, it was decreed, that they 
should be a legal tender of payment. To such of 
our readers as are at all conversant with political eco- 
nomy, it is needless to point out the impossibility, 
that such an ordinance should ever be executed. The 
fd dies attempt, however, must no doubt have 
wered the credit of the company, and embarrassed its 
transactions. This cause, and the radical defects 
of such an establishment, soon induced a material di- 
minution in the commerce of these provinces. The 
number of vessels employed, sunk from thirteen or 
_ fourteen, to four or five. The ministry, therefore, 
who succeeded Pombal, being of themselves unfa- 
vourably disposed to measures pursued by their pre- 
decessor, hesitated not to reject one so unpopular and 
injurious, The old arrangement was then restored, 
though, there is reason to believe, with some abate- 
ment of the rigour of the flota system. Upon the 
whole, the sytem of commerce between Portugal and 
Brasil has been on a much more liberal footing than 
that between Spain and her colonies, and the pro- 
ductions of other European countries more easily 
admitted. This was owing, in a good measure, to 
the intimate connection of the mother. country with 
England. Portugal, from its position with regard to 
Spam, and its inferior magnitude, was in constant 
danger of being swallowed up by a more powerful 
nei ur; and from the establishment of the Bour- 
‘bon dynasty on the Spanish throne, no aid was to be 
_ hoped from France in maintaining her independence. 
She looked, therefore, to England as her natural pro- 
* tector; and, in order to cement the alliance with that 
wer, was willing to grant some commercial privi- 
eges which her sail possessions rendered pecu- 
liarly valuable. On the 20th December 1703, a 
abe ecaaese between the two powers, by 
‘which the manufactures of England were allowed to 
‘be imported into Portugal on terms more advanta- 
_- geous than those of any other European country. 
England made a similar stipulation in favour of the 
wines of Foreugal ; so that it seemed to remain doubt- 
ful, even according to the ideas then prevalent, on 
which side the balance of advatitage lay. The arti- 
ele in the treaty, however, which excited the exulta- 
‘tion of England, and the envy of Europe, was ra- 
_ ‘ther understood than expressed. It was fixed, that 
_ + an English packer boat should sail weekly from Lis- 
_ ‘bon to London, As this vessel belonged to govern- 
‘ment, it was exempted from search ; and an opportu- 
nity was thereby afforded, of eluding those strict pe- 
__-nalties, which were imposed on the exportation of 
: d. It was soon complained, that all the gold of 
Brasil took the road of the Thames. Sounder views, 
_ which have since opened, have shewn, that this en- 
_ vied advantage was wholly chimerical; that all the 
/ gold necessary for our circulation, would, of itself, 
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have found its way into this country ; aud that, even 
—oe 


if Portugal could have rendered her prohibition: ef- 
fective, the injury would have been on her side, not 
on ours. The free introduction of British manufac- 
tures, however, was a mutual advantage to both sia- 
tions ; and it rendered the supply of many of the com- 
forts and conveniences of life more copious in Brazil, 
than in most of the Spanish colonies. ‘They were 
often supplied, on still easier terms, by means of con- 
traband trade. — British vessels, on their way to the 
East Indies, or to the South Sea, have been accus- 
tomed to touch at the friendly ports of Brasil; and 
there they often found means to introduce European 
commodities at a cheaper rate than they could be 
sent from Portugal. Rievices to the late emigra- 
tion, however, the court had adopted very strict 
measures for bps this irregularity. No trade 
of any kind was allowed between the natives and Bri- 
tish ; though, as the persons who were employed to 
enforce this regulation, found often their interest in 
violating it, the intercourse could not be entirely 
stopt.. 

Such was the course of events in Brasil, while it Removal of 
continued a subordinate part of the Portuguese em. the Portu- 
pire. Recent events, by transferring to it the resi- age ga 
dence of the court, have raised it to a higher impor- 
tance. The connection of Portugal with England, 
which had long been a source of mene i ceased to 
afford her protection, when the power of France be- 
came predominant over the continent. On this very 
account, the present ruler of France, as soon as he 
had obtained a respite from warfare in the east of 
Europe, selected Portugal as his first victim. Mea- 
sures had been repeatedly taken to expel the Prince 
Regent from his European territories, though they 
were suspended, first by the peace of 1801, and af- 
terwards by the war with the northern powers. But 
when Prussia and Russia had successively sunk under 
the French arms, Buonaparte no longer hesitated to 
put his long-meditated design into immediate execu- 
tion. In the autumn of 1807, he began his opera- 
tions, by issuing to the Prince Regent a mandate, 
that the English and their commerce should be en- 
tirely excluded. The prince, thongh extremely un- 
willing to renounce so long and faithful an alliance, 
yet, overawed by the French power, determined to 
yield. The British merchants were accordingly 
warned to leave the kingdom, with all their effects ; 
with which they lost no time in complying. The 
prince, however, was soon re to understand, that 
he must not only exclude the English from the ae 
dom, but must seize the persons and property of 
of that nation who could be found within it. Sir Sid- 
ney Smith, on the cont ; who commanded an Eng- 
lish squadron at the mouth of the Tagus, declare 
that his government would not found any hostile 
measures upon the exclusion of British commerce, 
but that, if the regent proceeded a step farther, he 
would immediately declare Lisbon under a state of 
blockade. ‘The prince, however, under the alarm of 
impending danger, had the weakness to consent to 
the conditions required by Buonaparte, and to issue 
orders for confiscating all that remained of British 
merchandize. He soon found, however, that this 
humiliation would avail him nothing. Junot, with 
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40,000 men, was marching with incredible rapidity 
upon Lisbon, and had arrived at Abrantes before the 
Portuguese government were aware of his having en- 
tered the country. Three days after, on the 29th 
November, the vanguard of the French army appear- 
ed on the heights above Lisbon. By this time, how- 
ever, the determination of the prince had been form- 
ed, Seeing fully that no concession could save him, 
he determined upon emigration to Brasil. Every 
thing of value, which could be transported, was 
hastily put on board the fleet, which set sail on the 
29th; so that the French troops arrived just in time 
to witness its departure. They entered Lisbon on 
the following day. 

The prince, after a prosperous voyage, arrived, on 
the 25th January 1808, at Bahia in Brasil. He spent 
a month there, visited the most remarkable places in 
its neighbourhood, and was received with enthusiastic 
expressions of joy. He then sailed to Rio Janeiro, 
where he established his residence. 

Since that time, no political events of importance 
have occurred, unless im the European dominions of 
this prince, which, of course, fall to be related un- 
der another head. Soon after his arrival, how- 
ever, at Rio Janeiro, a treaty of commerce was con- 
cluded, which contains many important provisions. 
The ports of Brasil, formerly shut against British 
commodities, were now laid open, upon the payment of 
a duty of 15 per cent. Gold and silver, however, 
according to the old commercial prejudices, were ex- 
cepted, and continued still to be prohibited. The 
island of St Catherine’s was declared a free port. At 
the same time, unlimited permission was granted to 
build ships for the use of the British navy, and to 
employ the noble forests of Brasil in their construc- 
tion. 

In consequence of these arrangements, Brasil has 
become extremely interesting to this country, in a 
naval and commercial point of view. It may be pro- 
per, therefore, to give, at some length, a view of its 
extent, productions, and of the different provinces 
which stretch along its coast. 

The most northern government is that of Para, si- 
tuated immediately upon the river of the Amazons. 
It comprehends even that part of Guiana which be- 
longs to Portugal ; and the part of this government 
which lies south of the great river, and which pro- 
perly belongs to Brasil, extends to the frontiers of 
the province of Maragnan. It is of considerable fer- 
tility, though little cultivated. The foundation of 
the town of Para, or Belem, was laid in 1615. The 
trade was for some time confined to vanilla, sar- 
saparilla, and cotton, the spontaneous produce of the 
ground, which were collected by the Indians, and 
brought to the capital. But when the labour of ne- 
groes was introduced, some cultivation took place, 
and the different West India products were raised, 
though not in very great abundance, The progress of 
this settlement was, in the middle of the last century, 
severely checked by the exclusive company, establish- 
ed by the Marquis of Pombal; though it may pro- 
bably have availed itself of the removal of this re- 
straint, which took place about twenty years after. 
The approach to the harbour is difficult, on account 
of the currents; but, within, the anchorage is good. 
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The population of this province is stated at 4198 
ee 9910 negroes or wulattuce, aud 94,000 In \ 
jans. ; 4 
The next province is that of Maragnan, which ex+ ya 
tends along the coast, from the frontiers of Para, to 
a range of mountains, which separate it from Fer- 
nambuco, The Portuguese first established them- 
selves in it about the year 1600. In the year 1611, 
some French gentlemen, Devaux and La Ravardiere, 
established themselves in the isle of Maragnan, and 
built on it a fort, which they called St Louis. They 
were driven from it, however, a few years after by 
the Portuguese, under the command of Albuquerque. 
About the year 1640, the Dutch extended their con+ 
quests to this province, but lost it again, along with the 
rest of Brasil. The first production drawn from this 
country was ambergris, which was afforded in con- 
siderable quantities ; but this article being exhausted, 
the inhabitants betook themselves to the cultivation — 
of the common tropical productions. It was soon 
found, that the cotton of Maragnan surpassed in va- 
lue every other species produced in the new world; 
and a copicus source of wealth was thus opened. 
Different species of dyes, particularly that called 
Rocou, are copiously produced; and the plains be- 
hind are filled with horned cattle, which obtain a 
ready sale in the more populous provinces adjoining. . 
The first and still the best inhabited part is the ime 
of Maragnan, or St Louis, which is separated from 
the continent only by a river. It is seven leagues in 
length, four in breadth, and of exuberant fertility. 
All the commerce of the province is carried on 1 
the port of St Louis, no other part of the coast be- 
ing accessible, on account of the shallows and hills of 
sand, with which it is bordered. This harbour, too, 
possesses merit only by comparison; for it is beset 
with rocks and islets, which render the passage ex- 
tremely dangerous. Only two entrances have been 
discovered, one on each side of the island of St Anne. 
The population of this province is calculated at 
9000 whites, 18,000 negroes and mulattoes, and 
39,000 Indians. ie 
South-east of Maragnan is a district called Ciara, 
or Scara, where the Portuguese have formed so few 
settlements, that some doubt is entertained whether 
it ought to be reckoned among the number of their 
provinces. They have constructed a fort, however, 
in a situation where there is a harbour, though capable 
of receiving only small vessels. 'T'wo or three ships 
touch here annually, to take in the few productions 
of this district. ’ 
We come now to the extensive government of Fet 
Fernambuco, which extends along the coast, till it is 
bounded by the great river of San Francisco. It is _ 
formed by the union of four provinces, those of 
Fernambuco Proper, of Paraiba, of Rio Grande, and 
Tamaraca. These were the districts held by the a 
Dutch, so long as that nation kept its ground in 
Brasil; and they are accordingly the most care- 
fully cultivated. Sugar, the most valuable pro- — 
duction of these climates, is raised here in greater 
erfection, than in any other part of South America. 
Brazil wood, besides, which this country exclusively t 
produces, is found in the province of Fernambuco 
alone. The government, however, has been careful — 
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» longer occupied, have been converted into an hospital. 


to circumscribé the benefit derived from it, by ma- 
king it the object of a monopoly. The value of this 
rted into Eu amounts, however, to 
nes 0002. and 40,000 2. 

wi .the capital of the province, and formerly 


of all the Dutch dominicns in Brasil, is situated on a 


hill, at about a mile’s distance from the sea, It con- 
tains only two thousand Portuguese inhabitants, but 
a much greater number of Indians and people of co- 
lour. Its trade is carried by the Recise, or port, 
situated at the mouth of the river on which the city 
lies... The harbour is far from good, the entrance for 
large vessels being extremely narrow. Along the 
whole of this coast extends an almost continued wall 
of rocks, about sixty feet high, allowing vessels to 

ch only by a few narrow epenings at different 

eR. : 

Pi is situated only five miles north of Olin- 
da, upon an island, which is separated from the con- 
tinent by a narrow channel. It contains a pretty 
good harbour.. The district attached to it is the 

rty of the Marquis of Monsanto. — Paraiba, 
which, under the Dutch government, became a place 
of considerable importance, has also a tolerable har- 
bour, at the mouth of a river of the same name. Rio 
Grande is situated ona rock in the river of that 
name; and is, by its, situation, nearly impregnable. 
district-of Rio Grande produces wheat, hemp, 
cows, and horses, in such abundance, that it is 
reckoned the richest part of Brasil; but, owing 
to the numerous flats in the river, it is not able 
to carry. on an extensive navigation. Theisle of Fer- 
nando di Noronha, though at the distance of sixty 
leagues from the coast, 1s also attached to the go- 
yernment of Fernambuco. The Portuguese merely 
a garrison there. The whole of Fernambuco 


is supposed to contain a population of 19,600 


apoitss, $9,000 negroes and mulattoes, and $3,700 
Indians. 

. On passing the great river San Francisco, we find 
ourselves in the government of Bahia, long the centre 
of Portuguese dominion in this part of the world. 
Like that of Fernambuco, it is:composed of four 


a rane. neraoe’. Bahia Proper, Dos Ilheos, and 


orto Seguro. ahia Proper is the most fertile and 
populous of all the provinces.. The plantations are 
extended to a considerable distance inland, and are of 
great extent, employing often two or three hundred 
wes. Sugar, cotton, and tobacco, are the staple 
productions. The capital, Bahia, or St Salvador, 


_ther country, and with the other provinces. The bay 
on which it lies forms one of the noblest harbours in 
world. It is twelve leagues in length and three 

in breadth, is entered from ie south, and affords an- 
chorage, where the united shipping of the globe 
might be fully accommodated. The city is situated 
on the right side of the bay, ona steep hill, with a 
magia street, parallel to the beach. he most mag- 
ificent edifice is the grand church of the Ex Jesuits, 


+ 


which, is built entirely of European marble, while 
. Te species of ornament is lavished on its interior. 


ie college and monastery attached to it, being no 


remaining churches are loaded, though in a less 
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degree, with the same gaudy and superstitious orna- 


Brasil. 


ments; but the general appearance of the town is far VO” 


from corresponding to these structures. ‘The strects 
are narrow, ill paved, and excessively dirty. The 
houses, even of the opulent inhabitants, have a dull 
and dirty appearance from the street ; while those of 
the lowest rank are composed of tiles, open to the 
toof, and instead of windows they have wooden lat- 
tices, which are not even painted. The city is popu- 
lous, containing upwards of an hundred thousand in- 
habitants, of whom thirty thousand are whites, thirty 
thousand mulattves, and the rest negroes, 

The only present defence of St Salvador consists 
in a fort called Do Mar,.situated on a small rocky 
bank, about three quarters of a mile from the 
shore. It is chiefly indebted for its strength to 
the Dutch, who fortified it during their attempt to 
obtain possession of the place, in 1624. It consists 
of a circular tower, with a lower battery : the diame- 
ter of the whole is about 270 feet. he shipping, 
by lying between this fort and the city, are placed 
under its protection. Five hundred men compose its 
garrison; but through the negligence of the govern- 
ment, this number is never complete. The passes 
leading inland, to the north and south, are also de- 
fended by two forts, Barbalho and St Pedro, neither 
of which, however, possess any considerable strength. 
The troops of the city, including militia, amount to 
about 5000; one regiment of which is composed of 
mulattoes and free negroes. Ships of war are con- 
stantly building; but as the dockyard admits only 
one at a time, the augmentation of their navy cannot 
be very rapid. 

Bahia carries on a very extensive commerce, both 
with the mother country, with the other provinces on 
the coast, and with the interior. From the different 
oe of its own government alone, eight hundred 

aunches and sumacks daily enter the harbour, bring- 
ing the various productions of the neighbouring ter- 
ritories. [tis the centre of the trade of all these 
districts, and the medium through which they trans- 
mit.and receive commodities to and from the mother 
country. About fifty vessels are employed in the 
trade between Lisbon and Oporto, bringing from 
thence provisions, and every kind of European com- 
modity, and carrying in return cotton, sugars, coffee, 
tobacco, dying woods, and medicinal roets. The 
trade to the more distant provinces of the colony is 
also’ considerable, pertzonlasl that to the southern 
province of Rio Grande. The European commodi- 
ties carried thither, are disposed of, not only to the 
Portuguese inhabitants, but also to the Spaniards of 
Maldonado and Monte Video; and the vessels in re- 
turn bring dried beef and hides, the produce of the 
yast. meadows which extend in the neighbourhood of 
those settlements. 

Besides the capital, this province contains Cocho- 
ria, finely situated on the banks of a river, fifteen 
leagues in the interior, and the mart for the northern 
gold mines of Brasil. It contains also Tagoaripe, 
Amoro Jacobina, Do Sitis, and San Francisco, at 
each of which a considerable trade is carried on. 

Between Fernambuco and Bahia Proper is a small 

rovince, called Sergippé. It is thinly inhabited, and 
Fttle known to Europeans. The capital of the 
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same name, is situated on the Rio Real, and sends 
maize and cotton to Bahia. : 

On the south of Bahia, is another small province 
ealled Dos Ilheos, from a number of islands which 
cover the entrance of the bay on which it is situated. 
It is much less cultivated than Bahia, and supplies the 
capital with little except timber, The banks of the 
Rio.Grande, which separates it from Porto Seguro, 
are bordered with immense forests, producing the 
best timber of Brasil, whence the royal navy derives 
its chief supplies. An expedition sent up this river 
pursued its course for fifteen days, without meeting 
with bar or obstruction of any kind. 

To the south of Dos Ilheos lies the province of 
Porto Seguro, This province is equal in fertility 
and beauty to Bahia, but the cultivation is much in- 
ferior, being chiefly confined to the banks of the 
river on which the capital is situated. The harbour 
of Porto Seguro is formed by an opening in that ledge 
of rocks which runs along all this part of the Brasi- 
lian coast. The depth of water at the entrance is 
twenty feet, but in the interior twelve forms the 
average. The inhabitants here give themselves up 
to more than the usual share of Portuguese indolence 
and languor, Fish, though abundant on the coast, 
is scarcely to be had fresh, and the inhabitants de- 
pend chiefly upon the importation of that article 
salted. Although the savannahs in the country be- 
hind.are overrun with cattle, beef is excessively scarce. 
Near the abrolhos, or rocks, indeed, islands which 
lie off the coast, a fish resembling salmon is caught 
for the Bahia market; and this furnishes employment 
to about 3000 people. Southward from Porto Se- 
guro, the coast. is extremely neglected, till we ar- 
rive at the river Carevellos, where there is a good 
harbour, though the entrance is ‘rather dangerous. 
The banks of this river form the store, whence ma- 
nioc, an essential article in the subsistence of Brasil, 
is chiefly supplied. ; 

With Porto Seguro terminates. the government of 
Bahia; and we come then to that, which has now 
taken the lead among all the rests—the govern- 
ment of Rio Janeiro. It is not less favoured by na- 
ture than the other districts; but so long as St Sal- 
vador continued to be the capital, it experienced a 
comparative neglect, The views of the government, 
however, were greatly changed, when, about the be- 
ginning of last century, the gold and diamond mines 
were discovered in the districts immediately behind 
it. Rio Janeiro. then rose at once to the first im- 
portance ; and on the discovery of its admirable har- 
bour, the seat of government was transferred thither. 
This harbour is perhaps the finest in the whole world. 
Like that of Porto Seguro, it is form2d by a nar- 
row opening in the ledge of rocks which walls all 
this part of the coast. When the mariner has enter- 
ed, however, he is struck with one of the most mag- 
nificent spectacles in the whole compass of nature ; a 
bay an hundred miles in circumference, surrounded 
with a vast amphitheatre of mountains, which rise in 
every varied form, and are covered with eternal ver- 
dure. Vessels of all dimensions may enter and repose 
with perfect security in every part of this immense 
basin. The city, which is called St Sebastian, is 
situated upon a bill on the north eastern side of 
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the bay. It is better built than St Salvador. The 
streets are straight; the houses generally of two 
stories, and many of them handsome. The town con= 
tains 60,000 inhabitants. The province. is notvyet 
so well cultivated as Bahia; but its capacities are 
equal, and it is rapidly improving. did sale iig.ie 

The government of Rio Janeiro includes also the 
ancient captaincies of Spiritu Santo’ on the north, 
and St Vincent on the south. The former has beer 
boasted of as the most fertile province) of all Brasil. 
The water and the land are equally productive; and 
the woods are filled shih: ndonnenbab wild animals 
for hunting. The Indians are very numerous in this 
district, great numbers having been converted by the 
Jesuits. The harbour of Spiritu Santo on er a 
of a bay, the entrance into which is att with 
some risk, on account of dangerous rocks which run 
along the northern side, and of a bank of: sand 
which obstructs the narrowest part. A rock, which 
rises. in the form of a sugar-loaf, and afterwards a 
white tower within the bay, form the beacons by, 
which mariners are to be guided. The harbour; 
when entered, is commodious and secure. ee 

To the north of Rio Janeiro is the of 
St Vincent, the least fertile and cultivated of all the 
rest. It has derived some importance, however, from. 
its vicinity to the mines on one side, and, on the 
other, to the Spanish settlement of Buenos Ayres, In 
the interior lies the territory of St Paul, the residence 
of the Paulists, of whom we have formerly given some 
account, and in which some’ gold mines have recently 
been discovered. The principal cities are Santos 
and St Vincent, situated within a few | of each’ 
other. The former has an excellent harbour, the 
latter an indifferent one. But the place in this dis- 
trict which it is mest important for us to be acquaint- 
e@ with, is the island of St Catherine, which, by the 
late treaty, was declared a free port to our trade, 
and in which British merchants may settle and vo 
tise their religion without molestation. Less, ni 
ever, is known of this island than its importance de= 
serves. It serves as a staple place to the 6. 
of the rich province of Rio Grande, not only on ac- 
count of its vicinity, but from its excellent ry 
which is the best in Brasil except that of Rio Ja~ 
neiro, The person to whom it was granted, in 
1554; by the Portuguese government, was disposses-. 
sed by English ean; and the island then, neglect. 
ed by its original possessors, became a common res 
sort of all nations. It remained thus in a state ofin-. 
dependence till about the year 1738, when the Por-. 
tuguese government, now at peace, recollected that 
this island formed i of its dominion, and sent an 
administration to take possession of it. They forti- 
fied the road, and established a garrison. In 1778, 
it was invaded by the Spaniards, but restored, at the 
peace, to its ancient masters. It is nine leagues in 
length, and two in breadth, enjoys the utmost feli- 
city of soil and climate, and one of the best harbours. 
in all America. From its situation’ near the mouth’. 
of the river La Plata on one side, and the opulent 
capital of Rio Janeiro on the other, it is admirably 
pe pir for becoming the emporium of an exten= 
sive commerce. ; ‘bin 

The governments now described extend all along: 
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the coast, and the cultivated land, as is usual in new- 
‘settled colonies, does not reach to any considerable 
inland. ae is, however, in — ee 
a - mountain plain, enjoying a ve e climate, 
which, though long pieglented to iesodtihdn of the 
rest, was raised, by an unexpected circumstance, into 
distinguished importance. This circumstance was 
the discovery, in the beginning of last century, of 
the gold and: diamond mines, which were all in this 
central district. When found thus productive in the 
"most coveted objects of American wealth, it soon at- 
tracted the attention of the Portuguese court. It 
was divided into three governments, called Minas 
Geraes, or the General Mines; Goyaz; and Matto 
Grosso. Minas Geraes is by far the most productive. 
Its-annual produce in gold is estimated at nearly 
£800,000 sterling ; its inhabitants are reckoned at 
35,000 whites, 26,000 Indians, 108,000 slaves. The 
capital is Villa Rica. The province of Goyaz pro- 
‘duces annually in gold about £200,000. Its po- 
pulation is 9000 whites ; 30,000 Indians ; and 34,000 
oo. The capital is Villa Boa. ‘The only town 
in Matto Grosso is Villa Bella, and its population 
does not exceed 2000 whites, 4800 Indians, 7300 ne- 
groes. It produces gold to the value of about 
262,500. 
Mr Lindley, the most recent traveller in Brasil, 
has given the following table of latitudes and longi- 
tudes, which he stares himeclf to have obtained from 
Portuguese manuscript charts made after a new sur- 
Veyir= Latitude. Longitude. 
or " ° , “ 
City of Belem .... 130 ..... 48 30 
Maranon 2... 22. 282 2... 48 40 


ahd Ge a etd otugsbat 38 23 

Cape oque... 5 oes. 86:15 
Rio Grande. ..... 517 foe BGS 
apenas) tS 0 yi ISO! 8) S500 35 30 
Oladabr.. 32 terh i BV Dog . 85 15 
Cape San Augustine. 8 26 .....85 15 
Rio San Francisco .. 10 58 ..... 37 
Bahia, or St Salvador 13 wou. . 389 95 
Dos Ilheos ...... 1445 ...8. 40 7 
Porto Se RAE EAD V8. 40 12 
Rio Carevellos . - 18 . . 40 22 
Banks of the Abrolhos 18 . - 38 50 
Spiritu Santo.....2013 .. . 40 30 
Cape Frio... .. ie ne 41-35 
Rio Janeiro... .. 22 5410 .... 42 39 45 
Hantoss 4 2) oe 0Ds ea eeeaae 

y . Pt. 47 36 

__ Islandof St Catherine 27 40 {S. sd @ 

_ Immediate north point 
of the river Plata, ort 94 57 30 54 43 30 
Punta de Este... 


The port charges for every vessel not belongin 
to a <m: = sity vata lt nger and’ Bahias ae 
_ 18s. 4d.; and the daily expense of continuing in port 
21. 9s. 84d. In Rio Sutcke: the first expense ie? i. 
4s. the daily expense 1/. 2s, 4d.. The two former 


£ places afford the best materials for the repair of ves- 


sels; but it is more difficult to obtain permission to 
touch at them; and from being less accustomed to 
the visit of foreigners, they are more apt to treat 
them with rudeness. Masters of. vessels ought as 


much as possible to transact business themselves, and —_ Brasil. 
trust little to the natives. Caulking is performed in "Vv 
4 in a manner not excelled by any place in the 

world. 

The population of Brasil is composed of Portuguese, Inhabitants 
ene and Indians. The former do not differ mate- of Srasil. 
rially in character from those in the mother country, Portu- 
They are still more superstitious. In the principal 8°°* 
towns, never'a day passes, that some saint is not car- 
ried in procession through the streets, the figure of 
which, though extremely rude and grotesque, is 
adorned with jewels and precious stones, which are 
chearfully lent by the wealthier inhabitants. The 
ceremony is accompanied by the populace with 
rockets, squibs, and other demonstrations of extras 
vagant joy. ‘The manners, however, of the numer- 
ous monks and priests are generally described as 
no ornament to their profession. Yet Brasil pos- 
sesses the advantage of the mother country in having 
been always thee desta the scourge of the inquisition. 
Those who are supposed liable to its sentence, may 
be sent to Lisbon and tried there ; but still its yoke 
must be much less severe, than if it were established; 
and acting on the spot. 

The Brasilians are generally branded by foreigners 
with the character of craft and perfidy; vices natural 
to the subjects of an absolute government, especially 
of one which imposes such a multitude of superflu- 
ous and ruinous restraints on commercial intercourse, 
Revenge and cruelty formed also. prominent features, 
and assassinations were frequent ; but in the southern 
provinces of Bahia and Rio Janeiro, the greater re- 
finement of society has greatly alleviated the violence 
of these passions; though at Fernambuco and in the 
north, they still rage as much as ever. The manners 
of both sexes are generally described as extremely li- 
centious ; and those of the ladies of Rio Janeiro have- 
been exposed to peculiar reproach, from the custom 
of throwing flowers from the windows’ on passing 
strangers. Mr Barrow, however, candidly supposes, 
that this is merely a national custom, which is ‘not 
understood to imply any dereliction of virtue. There 
seems no doubt, however, that Brasil contains a full 
proportion of licentious characters of both sexes. 

xcept religious ceremonies, there are few public 
amusements in the cities: of Brasil. Their attempts 
at theatrical entertainment are wretched, both in point 
of accommodation and performance. Music only; 
for which the people possess a natural talent, is per- 
formed with tolerable skill. But the most favourite 
of all recreations is the dance of the country, a com- 
pound of the Spanish fandango with the negro, and 
surpassing both in licentiousness. Growing refine- 
ment of manners, however, is gradually banishing 
this indecent exhibition, which is now mdulged in 
with some degree’of secrecy. In Bahia, by the latest 
accounts, card parties had begun to be established, 
which promise to bring the tone of society nearer to 
the European standard. 

The gorgeous magnificence in which the wealthy 
Brasilians indylge, is accompanied with a total ne- 
glect of internal neatness and cleanliness. This ap- 
pears in their clothes, in the furniture of their houses, . 
and in the manner of preparing their food, which is 
in the highest degree disgusting. Their bodies are. 
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filled with vermin, which are searched’ for without 


————=— disguise, and a certain cutaneous disorder, the con- 


Negroes. 


sequence of filth, which is accounted so disgraceful 
in this country, is there so universal, that no one 
thinks of concealing it. Notwithstanding the abun- 
dance of cattle, provisions are bad, as the inhabitants 
are incapable of those attentions which, in a warm 
climate, where perspiration is so profuse, are neces- 
sary in order to fatten them. There are no inns for 
the accommodation of strangers: A person who takes 
up his residence, for however short a time, must hire 
and furnish a house for himself. 

The most profound ignorance reigns throughout 
this country ; and there seems as yet to be no im- 
pulse of curiosity which can afford the hope of its 
speedy dispersion. Some naturalists belonging to a 
British vessel, having engaged in an excursion into 
the country, and being seen wandering through its 
unfrequented tracts, the government took alarm at 
so unaccountable a conduct, which was removed by 
the assurance that they were catching butterflies. 
Thus the inexhaustible field which this country opens 
for the cultivation of botany and natural history is 
yet untrodden ; and even the condition of the neigh- 
bouring Indian nations, though so interesting and ac- 
cessible an object of enquiry, has not received any 
illustration from them. 

There is one characteristic, very little to be ex- 
pected under such a government, in which the Bra- 
silian colonists do not seem to fall short of the freest 
people of the new world; this is in the general sen- 
timent of equality which pervades all ranks. The 
white servant converses with his master on the most 
equal footing, and instead of promptly obeying his 
commands, enters into a discussion on their propriety, 
and often advises a different course of proceeding ; 
all which the master takes in good part, and often 
adopts his suggestions. ‘The same manners prevail 
among the troops, and even on board ships of war. 
Never an order is issued, which does not become an 
immediate subject of debate and dispute ; till the 
captain, who apparently is not so indulgent, termi- 
nates it by the vigorous application of a strong cane, 
which he carries constantly about with him. An 
Englishman, who ventured to remonstrate against 
the very liberal use of this instrument, was assured, 
that “no work could go on without it.” The naval 
officers, indeed, seem to know very little how to keep 
up their dignity, since they are often seen engaged 
in the same card party with the private sailors. 

This sentiment of equality, which, though attend- 
ed with some inconveniences, cannot ‘be considered 
as the worst feature in the character of the Bra- 
silians, operates with peculiar advantage in mitigat- 
ing ‘the severity of negro slavery. This.class assume 
in their manner the same equality which is practised 
by the other inhabitants; they are well fed, and. not 
hard worked; and they are allowed two days in the 
week to labour for themselves, by which means many 
are enabled to purchase their freedom, while others 
obtain it by favour, It was even enacted by the late 
King of Portugal, that, after remaining in bondage 
for ten years, they should be entitled to their liberty ; 
but though this law has never been repealed, its exe- 
cution has been evaded by the planters, The ne- 
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groes whose condition is hardest, are those @mploy- 
ed in the mines, n paves. of diamonds; for when 
suspected of swallowing these, with a view to secrete 
them, violent emetics and cathartics are often adminis- 
tered, with the view of mang Shien disgorge the 
hidden treasure ; a treatment the more severe, as it 
is often founded on unjust suspicion. . 
The Indians form the third division in the popula. Indi 
tion of Brasil. The conduct of the court of Lis- 
bon with regard to this unfortunate class of men, 
has, from the first, been singularly liberal and hu- 
mane. This has been principally owing to the soli- 
citations of the Jesuit missionaries, who may justly 
be considered as the principal benefactors of the new 
world. The first settlers, in. their Predatory aK 
fare with the natives, made slaves of all those who 
fell into their hands, and probably undertook expe- 
ditions for the express purpose of obtaining them, 
These practices were, in 1570, prohibited by Ki 
Sebastian ; the prohibition was confirmed, in 1595. 


% Philip II.; and successive regulations to the same 
effect were issued at the beginning of the following 
century. The necessities of the colonists, however, 
who could cultivate their lands only by the labour 
of Indians, evaded the execution of all these law: 
even though they were repeated in a still more fonodl 
manner, in 1647. The court, however, continued 
still indefatigable in issuing its mandates, and at 
length, in 1755, under the vigorous, and in some 
respects, enlightened administration of the Marquis 
of Pombal, he measure was finally carried into exe- 
cution, The court of Lisbon certainly derive high 
honour from this unwearied perseverance. The be- 
nefits, however, which were expected to result from 
it by the friends of humanity, have not yet been- 
fully realised. _'The natural indolence of this people, 
their want of capital, and of opportunity, pare Poe 
vented them from emerging from their original de- 
gradation. They are employed only in the most — 
ménial offices; they form the sole exception to the 

neral system of equality, and enjoy a consideration 
Secidedly inferior to that even of the negro slaves, 
Their intercourse is almost solely between them- 
selves; and their quiet suspicious character indi- 
cates the state of humiliation in which they are 
held. 

Having thus given a general sketch of the disco- 
very and , Helene of Brasil, and of the different pro- 
vinces into which it is divided, we shall conclude this 
article with the information which we have been ab 
to collect respecting the statistics and commerce of 
this interesting portion of the new world. r 

When the Europeans first settled in Brasil, the Nat 
country was extremely unhealthy, from the thick fo- geo 
rests with which it was covered. But as the culti- 
vation of sugar increased, and when the woods were 
cut down, the soil became fertile, and the climate 
mild and healthy. In consequence of the refreshin 
winds which constantly blow from the sea, the air 
not only cool, but, during the night, it. is so chill, 
that the natives are obliged to light fires in their huts. 
The northern provinces are subject to severe storms _ 
and heavy rains, but those in the south are more fertile 
and temperate. ~The rainy season in Brasil begins in 
April and ends in August; and though the tempera- 


fire is then greater than during the dry season, it is 
“In the interior of Brasil there are great chains of 
sorereeei mingled with superb vallies and large fer- 
tile plains. The principal chain passes westward from 
the government of St Paul; but this and the other 
mountainous ranges have never yet been described. 
__. The principal rivers of Brasil are the Maragnan, 
the Paraiba, the Para, the Panacas, the Tocantin or 
cantin, the San Francisco, the Rio dos Itheos, the 
Rio Dolce, the Parana, and the Rio Grande. The 
merchandise of Europe is carried up the Rio Grande, 
partly by the force of oars, and partly by drawing 
the vessels with ropes. Sometimes more than two 
* months are spent in this tedious navigation; but the 
id and silver, and merchandise of America, which 
comes from the new kingdom of Granada, are 
brought down the river in the short space of three 
weeks. The Rio Dolce runs in a serpentine motion 
from west to east, and after receiving different rivers, 
it waters the province of Spiritu Santo, which it 
- separates from that of Seguro, and then runs into the 
ea. The San Francisco, whose source is not well 
‘ascertained, runs to the north east, and after passing for 
a considerable way under ground, it takes an east- 
erly course, and separating Fernambuco from Ser- 
‘gippé, it empties itself into the ocean. The Parana, 
Bre mixing its waters with the river Gaibuio, joins 
the San Francisco, The river Para, which is known 
only at its embouchure, runs from south to north, 
Nod falls into the gulf formed at the mouth of the 
river Amazons. 

The principal productions of Brasil are tobacco, 
wood, sugar, salt, and hides. The culture of tobacco, 
which forms a considerable branch of the revenue, oc- 
‘cupies only a small part of the year; and the labour is 
aay, that a single negro can manufacture annually 
about two thousand pounds weight. The tobacco 
is 7 up in rolls of from 200 to 300 pounds each, 
and is exported to Europe, and to Higher and Lower 

Guinea. 

Timber forms the natural staple of a yet uncultiva- 
‘ted country ; and no region in the world produces finer 
forests than those of Brasil. The principal woods, as 
we have already observed, lie on the Rio Grande, 
in the captaincy of Porto Seguro. One species, cal- 
led the stppipira, resembles the teak of India, which 
‘is well known to be superior to any European wood 
‘for firmness and durability. There. are also the 
peroba, oraubu, and louro, which resemble species 
of oak and larch. There are, besides, lighter kinds 
of wood, similar to fir; not to mention logwood, 
mahogany, brasil, and an infinity of ornamental and 

dying woods. The government, however, accord- 
~ing to its usual system, as soon as it appeared that 
profits were likely to be derived from timber, assum- 
-ed to itself the exclusive monopoly of that article. 
‘The consequence is, that every person who becomes 
“proprietor of a forest, begins with destroying all 
the finest of the trees, which would otherwise be 
_ “seized by the intendant, whose odious visits it is de- 
sirable to avoid. Notwithstanding this oppressive 
" ‘system, excellent vessels are still built in Brasil, at 
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about half the price which they would cost in Eu- 
ed, of ctitting timber from these noble forests, and 
of building chips on the spot, may thus prove of in- 
calculable importance. 
Sugar is cultivated to a great extent in Brasil. In Sugar. 
the time of Pirard, about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, it formed the principal riches of the country. 
In the course of 150 leagues along the coast, from 
25 leagues beyond -Fernambuco, to 25 leagues be- 
yond the bay of All Saints, Pirard counted above 
400 sugar mills, each of which manufactured annually 
about 100,000 arobas of sugar.* 
The number of cows produced in Brasil is so great, Hides. 
that they are, for the most part, slaughtered merel 
for the sake of their skins, many thousands of which 
are annually exported. The immense number of car= 
cases which are thus left to be devoured by birds and 
wild beasts, would atford room for an extensive trade 
in provisions, were not the salt trade prohibited 
by the monopolising spirit of the government. 
In Bajo, near Cabo Frio, salt is gathered in such Salt, 
abundance, that whole ships might be loaded with it. 
* In the country of the Mines, or Minas Geraes,”? 
says Da Cunha, “ salt becomes so indispensible a ne- 
cessary, that not only men, but cattle, and other ani- 
mals, require it for their food. In every place where 
a high mountain extends from the sea to. the mines, 
salt must be given to the cattle, else they would of- 
ten refuse their usual fodder. ‘The fields, near these 
mines, produce, indeed, plenty of grass ; but not salt 
enough to feed the cattle. Thus large tracts of land 
must be lost, or the cattle must have salt, which is 
much higher in price than they themselves. 
It is remarkable, too, that, in the interior parts of 
these countries, where nature has impregnated the 
soil with salt, quadrupedsand birds flock together, to 
eat of this earth. A combination of so ntany animals, 
of various species and colours, on one single spot, and 
the different tones which they utter, exhibit a most 
diverting spectacle to the curious observer. 
Salt, a product so indispensibly requisite to keep 
and preserve meat and fish, is uncommonly dear in 
those parts. The quantity necessary to salt an ox, 
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' costs, in many places, twice or three times as much 


as the ox itself. Such, too, is the case with fish. In 
the province of Rio Grande, a bullock costs 700 
reis (about four shillings and six pence English), a 
horse from 6 to 800 reis, the largest and fattest oxen 
1600 reis per head (10 shillings and 8 pence,) a 
cheese: weighing 9 pounds 160 reis (one shilling), a 
pound of butter 40 reis (three pence), &c. . 
The salt trade being prohibited throughout Brasil, 
the exclusive privilege for this useful branch of com- 
merce is farmed out to one individual, who pays for 
it the sum of 48,000,000 of reis, every year, into the 
royal treasury. This farmer gets annually from Bra- 


. sil ninety-six millions of reis, of which forty-eight 


millions go to the queen’s treasury, and an equal sum 
remains for himself, his agents, and receivers, even 
after deducting all the principal expences of the salt, 
including frei she and carriage. But much more con- 
siderable are the profits he draws from the inner parts 


" ™ An aroba weighs about 32 pounds French, and 4 arobas make a quintal, 
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of those districts, where the herds are more numerous, 
preedsorand. areal? conaraurntly, supaters..and. the 
expence of carriage over the many mountains which 
aré there to be met with. 
On account of the vast sum of money which is 
thus every year drawn from Brasil, for the sole pur- 
ose of enriching the individual to whom ‘the salt 
trade has been farmed out, all the rest of the inhabi- 
tants of those countries are made losers ; at least their 
gain is materially prejudiced by the monopoly.—The 
whole commerce of Portugal, indeed, is made to for- 


feit, by this abuse, infinite emoluments and advanta-- 


ges which would otherwise accrue to it, from a great- 
er abundance of salt fish, butcher’s meat. bacon, cheese, 
and butter, that would be preserved and brought to 
market. Thus the royal treasury, for the sake of 
the comparatively paltry consideration of forty-eight 
millions of reis a year, robs itself of much larger 
sums, which the duties on these products would fetch, 
but for the factitious dearness of salt.’” 

There seems strong reason to believe, that wine 
might be produced abundantly in Brasil. At Bahia, 
the most delicious grapes are reared in the gardens 
of individuals; but the want of industry prevents 
their cultivation from becoming general; and the 
extreme heat presents even an obstacle to their being 
made into wine. About Rio Janeiro, however, whic 
is nine leagues farther south, and above all in the 
mountamous districts, there seems no doubt that this 
important article might be produced in perfection. 
The government, however, adhering to thew mean 
spirit of monopoly, have discouraged and even pro- 
hibited its production, in order that it may not in- 
terfere with the commercial interests of the mother 
country. 

No situation can be better adapted for the whale 
fishery, than this coast, which everywhere abounds 
in these animals. . Some are killed by large boats 
from the shore ; but there is no proper provision, 
either for taking the whales, or for extracting the 
oil. If there were, this might be rendered an im- 
portant branch of commerce. 

It is mentioned in a curious manuscript, written 
in 1578, and recently published by Mr Southey, 
that tea was found wild in the neighbourhood of 
Bahia, of similar and equal quality to that of China. 
We have not found this mentioned by any of the 
modern relations, and the observation seems to have 
sunk into oblivion. If correct, however, the culti- 
vation of a plant for which the demand in Europe is 
so ample, would open a copious source of weaith to 
Brasil. 

Besides the productions we have mentioned, the 
part of Brasil called Amazonia, produces vanilla, 
coffee, cotton, and great quantities of cacao nuts, 
which, till lately, were the current money of the 
country. 

The mineral productions of Brasil are even supe- 
rior to those of its soil. The country, according to 
Andrada,* is divided into four mineral comarcas or 
districts, which, going from north to south, are, 1. 
St Joao del Rey ; 2. Villa Rica; 3. Sabara; 4. Ser- 


* Actes de ta Soc. Hist. Nat. de Paris. Paris, 1792. 
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ro do Frio, or the Cold Mountains. This. last dis- 


HiGt NA AMYAREAAGAGS Zinc; tiny silver, and” gold. 
These mines were discovered by Antonio Soary, a 
Paulist, who first found out those of gold. ihe 
diamonds were afterwards discovered in the Riacho 
Fundo, in the Rio da Peixe, ig the Saguitinhonha, 
and in the Guarapara in St Pauls. These precious 
stones were supposed originally to exist in the moun- 
tains, but they are more easily found in a bed under 
the vegetable mould, disseminated and attached to a 
gangart, more or less compact and ferruginous.. They 
are likewise often found in the soil of the mountains, 
in beds of ferruginous sand and pebbles, forming at 
ochraceous pudding stone, of the decomposition. 
emery and boggy iron ore. Beneath the pudding stone, 
or caschalo as it is called, there is a schistus, some- 
what sandy, and sometimes there is an indurated ore 
of iron. The mines are farmed to individuals, and em- 
ploy from seven to eight thousand negroes. They 
are near the little river of Millhoverde,-not far from 
Villa Nova do Principe, in 7° of South Latitude, 
and 44° of West Longitude. Diamonds have also 
been found in Cayaba, and in St Pauls, but the mines 
have not been explored. ‘The other mines are situated 
in the mountains, and among the sources of the numer 
ous streams that flow into the river Tocantin on one 
side, and the Parana on the other. There’are mines 
of gold as far in the interior as the river Cayaba, 
which runs into the Paraguay, and even near the ri- 
ver Itenas. According to M. Pau,+ the mines of 
Brasil have produced, from the time of .their disco- 
very till the year 1756, being 60 years, 
2,400,000,000 livres tournois, which at an average is 
about 40,000,000 livres tournois in a year, r 

In the neighbourhood of Bahia, in the direction of 
west south west, there are great mines of nitre, which 
have not yet been wrought. . enue 

As we are indebted to Bougainville for the: most 
complete account of the diamond and gold mines of 
Biasil, we shall conclude this article with an extract 
from the voyage of that celebrated navigator. 

“ Rio Janeiro is the staple and principal outlet 
of the riches of Brasil. The mines called general, 
are the nearest to the city, at the distance of about 
seventy-five leagues. They yield to the king, every 
year, for his right of fifths, at least a hundred and 
twelve arobas of gold; in 1762 they yielded a hun- 
dred and nineteen. Under the captaincy of the ge- 
neral mines, are comprehended those of Rio do Morte, 
of Sabara, and of Serro-frio. The last besides gold, 
produces all the diamonds that come from. Brasil. 
They are found at the bottom of a river, of which 
they turn the course, in order to separate from the 
pebbles in its bed, the diamonds, topazes, chryso- 
lites, and other stones of inferior quality. , 

Of all these stones, the phair alone are contra- 
band: they belong to the undertakers, who are 
obliged to give an exact account of the diamonds 


found, and to place them in the hands of the inten- — 


dant appointed by the king for this purpose, who 
deposits them immediately in a casket encircled with 
iron, and shut with three locks. He has one of the 
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Keys, the viceroy another, and the assayer of the 
. np mat ype ey third. This casket is enclosed in 
- asecond, sealed by the three persons above-mention- 


tents. He onl apscigns the whole to a third strong 
e sends to Lisbon, 


» and pays the price to the undertakers at the 
rate fixed by their agreement. 

. The undertakers, pay to his most faithful majesty, 
the value of a piastre Spanish money, each day, for 
every slave employed in searching for diamonds ; and 

a these slaves may amount to cight 
hundred., Of all kinds of contraband trade, that of 
diamonds is the most severely punished. | If the of- 
fender be poor, it costs him his life ; if he has wealth 
sufficient.to satisfy the law; besides the confiscation 
of the diamonds, he is condemned to pay twice their 
value, to one year’s imprisonment, and is afterwards 
banished for hfe to the coast of Africa. Notwith- 
standing this severity, there is a great contraband of 
diamonds, even the most beautiful; the hope and ease 
of concealing them being increased, by the small size 
of the treasure. 

(The gold drawn. from the mines cannot be carried 
to Rio. Janeiro, without being first brought to the 
smelting houses established in each district, where the 
ielene. the*crown is received. What results to pri- 
vate persons is remitted in bars, with their weight, 
number, and the royal arms., gas this gold has been 
assayed by a person appointed for this purpose, and 
on.each hen eadriaeen the standard of the gold; so 
that afterwards in the coinage the operation neces- 
pad - estimate their due standard may be easily per- 
rt. 


.. These bars belonging to individuals are registered. 
in the factory of La Praybuna, thirty leagues from. 
Rio Janeiro. In this station are a captain, lieute- 
nant, and fifty men: here is paid the right of fifths ; 
and besides a toll ofa real anda half sins bd on men, 
cattle, and beasts of burden. Half of the product. 
of this duty belongs to the king, and the other half 
og between thé detachment according to rank.. 
it-is impossible to return from the mines without, 
passing by this office, all persons are there stopped,. 
and searched with the greatest severity. 
» Individuals are afterwards obliged to carry all the. 
in bars, which belongs to them, to the mint of 
Janeiro, where the value is given. in.coin, com- 
monly in half doubloons, each worth eight Spanish 


dollars, . Upon. each of these half doubloons ;the, 


king gains a dollar, by the alloy and the right of 
coina 
beautiful which exist ; itis furnished with every con- 


venience to work with the greatest celerity.. Asthe. 
gold arrives from the mines at the same time that, 


the fleets arrive from Portugal, it is necessary to. ac- 


celerate the work of the mint, and the coinage pro-. 


ceeds with surprising quickness, 

__. The arrival of these fleets renders the commerce of 

Rio Janeiro very flourishing, but chiefly that of the 

Lisbon fleet. That of Porto is only jaden with 

wines, brandy, vinegars, provisions, and coarse cloths, 
VOL, IV. PART. Il.’ 


The mint of Rio Janeiro is one of the most. 
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manufactured in that city orits environs. Soon after 
the arrival of the fleets, all the merchandise brought 
is taken to the custom-house, where it pays ten per 
cent, to the king. It is to be observed, that at pre- 
sent the communication of the colony of St Sacra- 
mento with Buenos Ayres being severely prohibi- 
ted, these rights must experience a considerable di- 
minution. Almost all the most precious articles were 
sent from Rio Janeiro to the colony of Sacramento, 
whence they were smuggled to Buenos Ayres into 
Chili and Peru ; snd this fraudulent commerce was 
worth every year tothe Portuguese more than a mil- 
lion and a half of dollars. In a word, the mines of 
Brazil produce no silver; all that the Portuguese 
possess 1s acquired by this contraband trade. The 
negro trade was also an immense object to them, It 
is impossible to compute the loss occasioned by the 
almost entire suppression of this branch of contraband 
trade. It occupied alone at the least thirty. vessels 
in the coasting trade from Brazil to La Plata. 
Besides the ancient right of ten per cent. paid-to 


the royal custom-house, there is another of two and. 


a half per ceni. imposed under the title of free gift, 
since the disaster at Lisbon in 1755. It is paid 
immediately on leaving the custom-house, whereas a 
delay of six months is granted forthe tenth, on giving 
good security. 

The mines of St Paolo and Parnagua yield to the 
king four arobas for the fifths every year.. The 
most distant mines, as those of Pracaton and Quiaba 
(Cuyaba,) depend on the captaincy of Matogroso, 
The fifth of. the above mines is not received at» Rio 
Janeiro, but that of the mines of Goyas is deducted. 
This captaincy also possesses .diamond mines, which 
are forbidden to be worked. . 

The whole of the expense of the king of Portugal 
at Rio Janciro, for the payment of the troops and 
civil officers, and for. the charges of the mines, the 
maintenance of the public buildings, the careening of 
vessels, amounts to about six hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The.expenses of building ships of the line and. 
frigates there stationed are not included. 


Recapitulation, and the amount of the average of dif~ 


ferent objects of royal revenue. 


Doilars. 

A hundred and fifty arobas of gold, the 

average eidacad by the royal fifths, 

are in Spanish money ........- 1,125,000 
The duty on diamonds .........- 24.0,000 
The duty on coinage ......-.. - 400,000 
Ten per cent. from the custom-house 350,000 
Two and a half per cent. of free gift 87,000" 
Right of toll, sale of employments, offi- 

ces, and generally all the profits of the 

panes) 2, Se Pa ad ee var 225,000 
Duty on slaves) 6 6. ws ee os 110,000 © 
Duty on fish oil, salt, soap, and the tenth 

on the provisions of the country . . 130,000 ° 


Total 2,667,000 


From which, deducting the above expenses, it will 
be seen that the king of Portugal draws from Rio 
| 
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Brass. Janeiro, a revenue exceeding ten millions of French 


livres.’? 

According to the author of the Etat Present du Por- 
tugal, there are 12 cities in Brasil, 66 towns, many 
villages ; one archbishop, four bishops, and about 
430,000 inhabitants, more than one sixth of whom 
are Portuguese, 

See Southey’s History of Brasil ; Purchas’s Pil- 
grims, vol. iv. ; Histoire Generale des Voyages, vol. 
xiv.; Harris’s Voyages and Travels, vol. ii. ; Ray- 
nal’s East and West Indies; Lindley’s Voyage to 
Brasil ; Barrow’s Voyage to Cochinchina, &c.; and A 
‘Political Essay on the Commerce of Portugal and her 
Colonies, particularly of Brasil in South America, 
by J. J. Da Cunha de Azeredo Coutinho, Bishop of 
Fernambuco ; London 1801. 

BRASS, or Larven, a combination of zinc and 
copper, is produced by the fusion of the latter me- 
tal, and lapis calaminaris. It is capable of being 
wrought with great facility, and is applied to a va- 
riety of ‘agen in the arts. 

It is of a beautiful yellow colour, more approach- 
ing to gold, and not so apt to tarnish or rust as cop- 
per. It is more ductile than either that metal or 
iron, and hence peculiarly fitted to be made into 
wire. As brass is in general used for mathematical 
and astronomical instruments, where the greatest 
precision is required, its expansion has been very ac- 
curately determined. It has been found to hold a 
middle place ‘between its component metals—copper 
and zinc; and, according to Mr Smeaton, twelve 
inché@s in length of cast brass, at 30°, expanded by 
180° of heat 225 ten thousandth parts of an inch; 
while, in the same circumstances, hammered copper 
expands only 204, and zine 353 parts. Its density 
is beyond the mean, and ought to be by calculation 
7.6296, but is actually 8.3958. See Expansion. 

This beautiful alloy was known at a very early 
period. It was first discovered from the singular cir- 
cumstance of copper ore, and zinc-earth, or cala- 
mine, sometimes called cadmia by the ancients, 
being found in one mine, and yielding, when melted, 
not pure copper, but metal of a yellow colour ; and 
from its resemblance to. gold, the mines which con- 
‘tained this ore were held in the highest estimation. 
It was, however, afterwards discovered, that a cer- 
tain earth, when added to copper, when in the fur- 
nace, gave it a gold-colour. ‘This earth, which must 
have been calamine, is mentioned both by Aristotle 
and Strabo; and Pliny says, “ Ipse lapis, ex quo fit 
@s, cadmia vocatur ;”? ‘and when speaking of the 
Marian brass, “* Hoc a Liviane (ere) cadmeam max- 
tme.sorbet.””* Tts use has been handed down through 
every century, and is still retained in the manufacture 
of ‘brass. ‘This discovery was no sooner effected, 
than the ancient method of precuring this metal was 
abandoned. Pure copper was first extracted from 
the ore, and then converted into brass by the addi- 
tion of calamine. But as the art of making brass 
with lapis calaminaris was not well understood by 
the ancients, but cost them much trouble and ex- 
pence, it was esteemed next to silver; and was reck- 


* Nat. Hist, lib. xxxiv. cap. 2. and 10. 
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oned little inferior to that metal, as we learn from. 
Procopius, who says, ‘* that brass, inferior to 
in colour, is almost equal to silver in value.’ + It 
‘was not considered as a. distinct metal, but or 
more valuable kind of copper; and hence we find 
that the word @s, which is generally translated 
brass, was used indifferently to denote either of the 
two metals, The term orichalcum, however, which 
is used by Pliny, was more definite; and Dr Wat- 
son has very satisfactorily shewn, that it was confined 
entirely to brass, while copper was called as cypri- ‘ 
um, and by later writers cuprum. But the mines 
which produced the orichalcum of Pliny were ex- 
hausted in his time « Nec reperitur longo jam tem- 
, effeeta tellure ;? | as also the Sallustian mine 
in Savoy, and the Livian mine in France ; and the 
best brass then in use, was the Marian, called also 
es cordubense, which was found in Spain, 

In’ modern times, considerable improvements have 
been made in the manufacture of this metal; and 
some eine is observed by those who have the re- 
putation of making the finest article. This ma- 
nufacture is carried on in most countries, but no 
where is brass made more extensively or better than 
in England, where both the materials are found of 
the first quality, and in great abundance. The ope- 
ration of making this metal is very simple, as will 
appear from the following short description. The 
native calamine, after the short process of calcine 
tion, is ground in a mill, and mixed at the same time 
with about a fourth part of charcoal. This mixture 
is put into large cylindrical crucibles, with alternate 
layers of copper, cut in small pieces, or in the form 
of shot. Powdered charcoal is then thrown over 
the whole, when the crucibles are covered and luted 
up. The furnace has the form of a cone, with the base 
downwards, and the apex cut off horizontally. The 
crucibles are placed upon a circular grate, or perfora- 
ted iron plate, at the bottom, with a sufficient quanti- 
ty of fuel thrown round them, and a perforated co- 
ver, made of bricks or clay, is fitted the mouth, 
which serves as a register to regulate the heat. Af- 
ter the copper is supposed to be sufficiently penetra~ 
ted with the zinc (the time varying in different works 
from ten to twenty hours, according te the nature of 
the calamine, and the size of the crucibles), the heat 
is increased in.order to fuse the whole down into one 
mass, when the crucibles are removed, and the melt- 
ed brass poured into moulds, and then manufactured 
in the same way as copper plate. When the materials 
are good, a single fusion is sufficient to make good 
malleable brass; but the finest sorts undergo a se- 
cond operation with fresh ‘calamine and c ] 
Though the process in all places is nearly the same, 
yet m an is some variation in the proportion and 
choice of the ingredients. In this country, the pro- 
portions in weight are about 40 parts of copper, and 
60 of calamine, with a sufficient quantity of char- 
coal; in Sweden, 40 of copper, 30 of old brass, 
and 60 of calamine; in France, 35 of copper, 35 of 
old brass, 40 of calamine, and from 20 to 25 of char= 
coal. At Goslar, in Saxony, the cadmia, or suk- 
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limed oxide of zinc, is used instead of the native cala- 
‘mine; and the proportions are 30 parts of copper, 
40 to 45 of cadmia, with double the volume of 


~The use of brass seems to have been very preva- 
lent among the ancients, Most of their arms were 
com ‘of this metal, as appears from Homer, 
who, in his description of the Greeks, calls them 
neduorirarres Axa, brass-coaied Greeks; and we 
are expressly told by Hesiod, that brass was in ge- 
neral use before even iron was known, 


Trois F yy yeecrnene wiv webyn, yarnsos Oe ve oixos 
Teied y sigyaCorle, wtras D kx tone of Bngos. * 


‘Their houses brass, of brass the warlike blade 5 
Tron was yet unknown, in. brass they trade. 


The Arundelian marbles also assert the same thing, 
and are followed by Lucretius, - 
-_ Rasterius ferri vis est e@risque reperta 
Sed prius eris erat, quam ferri, cognitus usus. + 


Most of the arms and instruments found in Her- 
culaneum, Stabea, Pompeia, &c. whether culinary, 
mechanical, or agricultural, were made of brass, 
while’ those of iron were comparatively very few. 
Tt may be observed, howeyer, that most of the ge- 
nuine relics of this kind approach nearer to bronze 
than to our modern brass, and appear to be composed 
8 various mixtures of brass with tin and other me- 

8. 

The Corinthian brass, so famous in antiquity, is a 
mixture of gold, silver, and copper, and is suppo- 
sed to have been produced by the fusion of these me- 
tals, in which that city abounded, when it was sack- 
“en burned by Lucius Mummius, in the 156th 
, mpiad, about 146 years before the Christian era. 
Of this valuable metal, however, very little is known. 
Its era of being in use must have been very short, as 
we are told by Pliny that the art of making it had 
been for a long time utterly lost ;{ and no remains 
of it are now in existence. 

The most celebrated and finest modern brass is made 
‘at Geneva. It unites great beauty of colour toa 
high degree of ductility, and is used chiefly for 
escapement wheels, and other nicer parts of watch- 
making. See Beckmann’s History of Inventions, 
vol. iii. p. 72, &c.; Thomson’s Chemistry, vol. i. 

. 172; Piokerton’s Essay on Medals, vol. i. p. 1333; 
‘Watson’s Essays ; and Phuy’s Nat. Hist. lib. xxxiv. 
See also Cuemistry. (1) 

_ BRASSICA, a genus of plants of the class Te- 
tradynamia, and order Siliquosa. See Borany, page 
262, and GarpENING, (mm) 

- BRAVA, Bravo, or St Jonny, one of the Cape 
de Verd Islands, is about four leagues in circumfer- 
ence, and lies in North Lat. 15° 25’, and nearly 430 
tiles west from Cape de Verd. The land is high, 
and the mountaius appear at a distance like pyramids 
rising from theocean. These are little better than bar- 
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ren rocks; but the vallies are covere@ with a light 
soil, which produces maize, gourds, water melons, and 
potatoes. Cotton is also a production of this island»; 
and itis even said by some travellers, that it furnishes 
excellent wine, equal to that of the Canaries, and 
that oranges and lemons grow here in great abun- 
dance. orses, cows, asses, and hogs, are in great 
plenty, particularly the hogs, as the islanders never 
eat the flesh of these animals except on feast days. 
Wild goats, which had been carried there by the Por- 
tuguese, and had muliplied prodigiously, are now al- 
most extinct ; and in order to preserve the species, a 
law is in force, whereby none are allowed to be killed 
but for the use of the governor. Brava abounds in 
saltpetre; and from the quantity of vitriolic springs, 
we may conclude, that this island is rich in metalli 
ores.» As a proof of this, Mr Roberts assures us, that 
a clean knife, put into one of these springs, in less 
than a minute is covered with pieces a copper of a 
beautiful gold colour, and if it remain any time, and 
is then allowed to dry, the copper, when scraped off, 
falls like powder, while the knife retains the colour 
of gilt-silver. Salt is here made in great plenty in 
the holes of the rocks, from the water which has been 
left by the ebbing of the tide, or carried thither by 
the negroes. ‘T'wo or three hours of the sun’s heat, 
ina clear sky, is sufficient for the operation; and it 
is surprising to see four bushels of salt drawn from a 
hole not above 12 or 15 feet inextent. It is evident, 
however, that certain rocks only have the quality of 
hastening the formation of salt, while others have 
the quality of impeding it. In some, nothing re- 
mains after the exhalation of the water except a 
mudd sediment, but very salt, and sometimes only a 
= thin crust resembling that of cream of tartar. 
his island was first discovered by the Portt 
guese, and for many years two negro. families were 
its only inhabitants, until 1680, when a famine having 
afflicted the island of Fuego, some of the poorer in- 
habitants were driven by want to seek for refuge in 
Brava. They were received with joy by the negroes, 
who topples them with every necessary of subsist- 
ence, and even shared withthem their cafite: which was 
their only wealth. The number of inhabitants now 
amounts nearly to 500. The more industrious of 
these live by agriculture and the feeding of cattle, 
while the indolent languish in extreme poverty, and 
subsist chiefly on wild figs. Commerce is here com- 


. pletely neglected, and though this island is better fit- 


ted as a place of refreshment for ships to water and 
take in provisions than the island of St Jago, which 
is in general preferred, yet; for the space of seven 
years, two foreign vessels only have entered the island 
of Brava. It has several commodious bays and road- 
steads, the principal of which are the bay of Faciend 
de Agna, on the north-westt on the south-west the 
bay of Ferriere, which has excellent anchorage, and 
is very safe during the months of March, April, and 
May ; but is exposed, particularly in the three winter 
months, tothe violent gusts which come from the val- 
lies, andtothe south-east and south south-west winds, 
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which blow” very strong during the rainy seasons. 
The bay of Fuerno is the bestof the three, but 
is Jess frequented than the bay of Ferriere only 
because less known. See Sir George Staunton’s Em- 
bassy to China, vol, i. p. 136.,and Peuchet Diction- 
naire, &c. (1) 

BRAVA, supposed to have been the Essina of Pto- 


‘lemy, is a small independent state of Africa, lying 
‘between the coasts of Zanguebar and Ajan. It is un- 


der the protection of the Portuguese, to whom it 
pays an annual tribute of 400 pounds weight of gold, 
and is said to have been first established by seven 
brothers, who had been driven from Arabia Felix by 
the tyranny. of their sovereign. The capital stands 
on a beautiful bay at the mouth of a river, about 100 
miles south-west of Magadoxo, and most conyenient- 
ly situated for commerce. It is well built and strong- 


ly fortified, and was formerly considered as one of 


the most celebrated and best frequented marts on that 


‘coast. But having resisted the payment of their tri- 
bute, the Portuguese admiral, ‘Tristran de Cugna, 
‘laid siege to the city in 1508, which, after a severe 
‘and bloody conflict, was taken, plundered, and burnt 


‘to the ground. From that time Brava has never been 
able to recover its former eminence as a place of trade. 


-It is still, however, inhabited by many wealthy mer- 


chants, who carry on a considerable traffic in gold, 
silver, silk, cotton. and other cloths, elephants 
teeth, and various kinds of drugs, particularly amber- 
gris, which is very plentiful on the coast of Brava. 
The people generally dress in the Portuguese man- 
ner, and consume great quantities of European com- 
modities. . North Lat. 1° 10’, East Long 44°. See 
-Peuchet Dictionnaire, Sc. (1) 

BREACH. See Gunnery, and Minirary Tiac- 
TICS. 

BREAD, a nutritive substance, made of corn or 
other farinaceous vegetables, ground into: flour or 
meal, and kneaded with water, generally with the 
addition of leaven or yeast. 

However indispensible bread may now appear as 
an article of food, the art of. baking was by no 
means\an early discovery; and even at present there 
are some savage nations to whom it is altogether 
unknown, The fertility ascribed. by the poets to 
the golden age, when the earth spontaneously offered 
corn and every thing necessary to the subsistence and 
comfort of man, is only so far fabulous, as they as- 


sign to one spot, or to every portion of the globe, the. 


blessings which were scattered up and down through 
various and remote parts of its whole extent. It is 
perfectly evident, that no cultivation could create a 
single.grain ; and of course, that every species of corn 
must have originally been the spontaneous produc- 
tion of some region of the earth. Yet as these corns, 
previous to,Cultivation, would grow in small quanti- 
ties, their importance as articles of food, might long 
escape observation ; and mankind would in the mean- 
time subsist on the more obvious and plentiful, though 
less nutritious vegetables, which were within their 
reach. According to the prevailing traditions of al- 
most every country, acorns and berries appear to 
have constituted the chief vegetable food of the pri- 
mzval race of men, This state of simplicity and ig- 
norance continued for several ages, till, according to 
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the obscure intimations of the Grecian fabulists, _ 
Ceres descended from heaven, to direct mankind to 
the use of corn, and to teach them the art of agri- 
culture. _ Pliny informs us, (Nat. Hist. 1. xviii. oe. 
that barley was the only species of corn at first used 
‘for food ; and even after the method of reducing it 
to flour had been discovered, it was long before men 
attained the art of baking it into bread, » a 
At first, they seem to have contented themselves 
with boiling their flour or meal into a kind of por- 
ridge or pudding ; and when at length they became 
acquainted with the method of kneading it intodough, 
their bread was nothing more than kind of tough 
unleavened cake. The baking of these cakes, in- 
stead of being left to any particular set of men, as a 
distinct profession, was one of the principal concerns 
of the matrons. In those rude ages, when the prince 
himself slaughtered the lamb, which was to sup 
his table, the most dignified ladies did not disdain to 
employ their fair hands in kneading the dough. In 
this first stage of the art of baking, the use of ovens 
was unknown 3 and the cake, when properly knead- 
ed, was toasted either on a warm-hearth, or on a 
gridiron. ; Sh 
~ Ovens were first inventedin the East. Their con- 
struction was understood by the Jews, the Greeks, 
and the Asiatics, among whom baking was practised 
as a distinct profession. In this art, the Caprese 
cians, Lydians, and Pheenicians, are said to have par- 
ticularly excelled. ‘It was: not till about 580 years 
after the foundation of Rome, that these artisans 
passed into Europe. The Roman armies, on their 
‘yeturn from Macedonia, brought Grecian bakers with 
‘them into Italy. As these bakers had handmills 
beside their ovens, they still continued to be called 
pistores, from the ancient practice of bruising the co 
in a mortar; and their bakehouses were denominated 
pistoriz. In the time of Augustus there were no 
fewer than 329 public bakehouses in Rome ; almost 
the whole of which were eccupied by Greeks, who 
long continued the only persons in that city acquaint- 
ed with the art of baking good bread. 
In nothing, perhaps, is the wise and cautious po- 
licy of the Roman government more remarkably dis- 
played, than in the regulations, which it imposed on 
the bakers within the city. We have already obser- 
ved, (see Baxkine,) that to the foreign bakers, who 
came to Rome with the army from Macedonia, a 
number of freedmen were associated, forming toge- 
ther an incorporation from which, neither pa nor 
their children could separate, and of which even 
those who married the daughters of bakers were ob- 
liged to become members. To this incorporation 
were given all the mills, utensils, slaves, animals, 
every thing, in short, which belonged to the former 
bakehouses. In addition to these, they received 
considerable portions of land ; and nothing was with- 
held, which could assist them in pursuing, to-the best 
advantage, their labours and their trade. The prac- 
tice of condemning criminals and slaves, for petty of- 
fences, to work in the bakehouse, was still continued ; 
and even the judges of Africa were bound to send 
thither every five years, such persons as had incurred 
that kind of chastisement. The bakehouses were 
distributed throughout the fourteen divisions of the 
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| city, and no baker could pass from one into another 

without: al permission. The public granaries 

‘were committed to their care ; they paid nothing for 

the'corn employed in baking bread, that was to be 

en in tigen to tie citizens ; and thé price of the 

“Fest was regulated by the magistrates. No corn 

“was given out of these granaries except for the bake- 

houses, and for the private use of the prince. The 

had besides private granaries, in which they 
osited the grain, which they had taken from the 

‘public granaries for immediate use; and if any of 

m happened to be convicted of having diverted 

any portion of the ee to another use, he was con- 
demned to a fine of five hundred pounds weight of 

d. 

Bpaoa oF these regulations were soon introduced 
among the Gauls; but it was long before they 
found’ their way into the more northern countries of 
Europe. Borrichius informs us, that in Sweden and 
Norway, the only bread known, so late as the middle 
of the 16th century, was unleavened cakes kneaded 

the women. At what period in our own history 
the art of baking became a separate profession, we 
have not been able to ascertain; but this profession 
is now common to all the countries in Europe, and 
the process of baking is nearly the same in all. 
~ Before we proceed to describe the method of ma- 
king bread ‘now generally practised, it may not be 
Sn to give some account of the various kinds 
of bread made use of by tlie ancients. The Romans 
‘distinguished their bread by various denominations, 
according to its various qualities. 1. The finest kind, 
like our white bread, was made of the ese flour, 
F ‘a species of wheat called siligo, held in very 
Tigh estan The siligo of Tay was superior to 

others, and the best bread was made of a mixture 
‘of siligo of Campania, the colour of which inclined 

- to yellow, with the siligo of Pisa in Etruria, whose 
‘colour was exceedingly white. This bread was cal- 
led panis siligineus, and sometimes panis mundus, 
athleticus, isungia, coliphius, and robys. As its price 
was high, it was used only by the richest class of 
‘citizens. 2. Next in purity to this, was the panis 
‘secundus, called also smilaceus or smilagineus, which 
“was made of the finest flour, with a slight admix- 
ture of bran.’ 3. The next kind was the autopyrus, 
sometimes named syncomastus, and confusaneus, made, 
like our household bread, of the whole substance of 
‘the wheat, without retrenching either the finer flour, 
‘or coarser bran. 4. The worst kind of all, was that 
‘called panis sordidus, or cacabaceus, so wretchedly 
bad as to be fit only for dogs; it consisted chiefly 
‘of bran, from which circumstance it was called Sur. 
Suraceus, furfureus, or furfurativus ; in the middle 
ages, it was called dissus on account of its brownness ; 
and sometimes also /eibo. 

Other kinds of bread were distinguished by par- 
ticular names, derived either from the uses to which 
‘they were applied, or the manner in which they were 
made. Such were, 1. Panis militaris, or soldiers 
bread, which was in general very coarse and ill ba- 
ked. The state merely furnished the soldiers with 
corn, and left them to prepare it as they pleased. 
For this purpose, they were generally provided with 
handmills, in which having ground their corn very 

1 , 
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coarsely, or ii the want of hand mills, having bruised 
it in a mortar, or between two large stones, they 
kneaded it with their own’ hands, and baked it upon 
the coals, We are told by Herodian, that tlhe em- 
peror Caracalla, when along witl¥ his army, ate tio 
other bread than that which he himself had baked. 
“ Triticum enim sua manu molens, quod ipsi satis es- 
set, massamque ex eo conficiens, et in carbunibtis 
coquens, eo vescebatur.”” 2) Panis civilis ‘was’ the 
bread which, in the latter days of the empire, ‘was 
distributed to the people, in lieu of the corn which 
they had formerly been accustomed to receive.” ‘This 
custom seems to have been first introduced by Auré- 
lian. The loaves which he caused to be baked in ‘this 
manner weighed 25 ounces, and each of the citizens 
received one of these loaves daily. Succeeding ¢m- 
perors increased their weight to thirty-six’ ounces; 
and under Theodore they were made of six ounces 
each, six of which were given instead of a large ‘one 
as formerly, so that the allowance to the ople eit 
tinued the same. From their round shape, these 
loaves were sometimes called corone, crowns. “This 
bread bth called panis fiscalis,; becaiise it 
was paid out of the treasury ; and panis dispensato- 
rius et gradilis, either dctine it drab diltribured from 
an elevated place, or because the people were ranged 
on the steps of the amphitheatre, or on steps raised 
on purpose in the market-place at’ Rome, as Con- 
stantine the Great caused to be done atConstantino- 
ple. 3. Clibanites, bread baked in an oven, by wa 
of contradistinction to the, 4. Subcinerilius; or su 
cinere coctus, that baked under the embers, which 
was sometimes also called reversatus; because it was 
necessary to turn it in baking. There was likewise, 5. 
The panis nauticus, or naval bread, which answered to 
our sea biscuit, and was called also bis coclus) twice ba- 
ked, whence the modern word biscuit is derived: 6. 
Panis madidus, was a kind of bread which ‘the 
Romans used as a cosmetic for preserving the fresh- 
ness of their complexion, and which they ‘put upon 
their faces in the form of a mask. This ‘bread was 
made of the flour of beans and the purest wheat. 
7. Panis acidus was a sour bread acidulated with vine- 
ar. 8. Panis azymus was bread without leven, 
which Celsus has pronounced very good: for the sto- 
mach. ‘I'wo entire loaves, which are still preser- 
ved, were found in Herculaneum. Each of. these 
loavesis about a palm and a half in diameter, and 
about five inches thick. ~ They have’ both eight cuts 
or lines-on the back; that is to say, they are first di- 
vided into a cross, the four parts of which are inter- 
sected by other lines. The ancient Greeks marked 
their loaves in the same manner, and hence they are 
called by Hesiod ex]a¢aamor, with eight lines, but 
sometimes the loaves were divided orily in the form of 
across, and they were then denominated guadra, 
a square, and a the Greeks sieargufos, divided 
into four pieces. Hence the phrase, aliena vivere 
The reason of 
marking them in this mannner, seems to have been 
that they might be the more easily broken and divi- 
ded. ‘ 
The French, who esd excel in the art of 
baking, have a great many different’ kinds of bread. 
Their pain bis,or brown bread, is the coarsest kind 
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of all, and is made of coarse groats mixed with a 
portion of white flour, The pain bis blanc isa kind 
of bread between white and brown, made, of white 
flour and fine groats. The pain blanc, or white 
bread, is made of white flour, shaken through a 
sieve after the finest flour has. been separated. The 
pain mollet, or soft bread, is made of the purest 
flour without any admixture. The pain chaland, or 
customers bread, is a very white kind of bread, made 
of pounded paste. Pain chapelé, is a small kind of 
bread, with a well beaten and very light paste, sea- 
soned with butter or milk. This name is also given 
to a small bread, from which the thickest crust has 
been removed by a knife. Pain de chapitre, is a su- 
perior kind of pain anager Pain cornu; is a name 
given by the French bakers to a kind of bread made 
with four corners, and sometimes more. Of all the 
kinds of small bread, this has the strongest and firm- 
est paste. Pain a la reine, queen’s bread, pain a la 
Sigovie, pain chapelé, and pain cornu, are all small 
kinds of bread, differing only in the lightness or 
thickness of the paste. The pain de Gonesse is said 
to excelall others, on account of the quality of the wa- 
ter of Gonesse, about three leagues from Paris. In 
addition to these different kinds of bread, we may 
mention the pain d’epicé, or spice bread,-made of bar- 
ley meal, seasoned with spices, and kneaded with the 
scum of sugar, and generally with yellow honey. 
This spice bread appears to have been known to the 
ancients, particularly the Asiatics. The Rhodians, 
we are told, had a kind of bread sweetened with ho- 
ney; so exquisitely pleasant, that’ it was eaten with 
other delicacies, after dinner, by way of desert. 

In this country we have fewer varieties of bread, 
and these differ chiefly in their degrees of purity. 
Our white or fine bread is made of the purest flour ; 
our wheaten bread, of flour with a mixture of the fi- 
nest bran; and our household bread, of the whole 
substance of the grain without the separation either 
of the fine flour or coarse bran. We have also symnel 
bread, manchet or roll bread, and French bread, which 
are all made of the purest flour from the finest wheat ; 
the roll bread being improved by the addition of milk, 
and the French bread by the addition of eggs and 
butter. To these may be added gingerbread, made 
of white bread, with almonds, liquorice, aniseed, rose 
water, and sugar or treacle ; and mastist bread, made 
of wheat and rye, or.sometimes. of wheat and barley. 
We have various kinds of small bread, having various 
names, according to their various forms. They are, in 
general, extremely light, and are sweetened with su- 
gar, currants, and other palatable ingredients. In 
Scotland we havea bread called short bread, which is 
a pretty thick paste, made with flour and butter, and 
generally sweetened with sugar, and seasoned with 
orange peal and various kinds of spices. 

The process of making bread is nearly the same in 


. all the countries of modern Europe; though the ma- 


terials of which it is composed vary with the farina- 
ceous productions of different climates and soils. The 
flower of wheat is most generally employed for this 
purpose, wherever that vegetable can be reared. This 
flower is composed of a small portion of mucilaginous 
saccharine matter, soluble in cold water, from which 
it may be separated by evaporation ; of a great quan- 
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tity of starch, which is scarcely soluble in cold water, 
but capable of combining with that fluid by means of 
heat ; and an adhesive grey substance called gluten, in- 
soluble in water, ardent spirit, oil, or ether, and resem= 
bling an animal substance in many of its ects 
Flour, kneaded with water, forms a tough indigesti- 
ble paste, containing all the constituent parts which 
we have enumerated. Heat produces a considerable 
change on the glutinous part of this compound, and 
renders it more easy of mastication calntigchiond 
Still, however, it continues heavy and tough, compa- 
red with bread which is raised by leaven or yeast, 
Leaven is nothing more than a piece of dough, kept 
in a warm place till it undergoes a process of fermen- 
tation ; swelling, becoming spongy, and full of air 
bubbles, and at length disengaging an acidulous and 
spirituous vapour, and contracting a sour taste. When’ 
this leaven is mingled in proper proportions with 
other.dough, it makes it rise more ronlity and effee- 
tually than it would do alone, and gives it at the same — 
time a greater degree of firmness. Upon the quality 
of the te employed, the quality of the bread ma-- 
terially depends. ‘T’o obtain it in its proper state, it — 
ought to be remembered, that good leaven is dough 
which has fermented and become sour, but is 
its progress towards greater acidity. If it be permit- 
ted to acquire all the sourness of which it is sus- 
ceptible, it begins to putrify, and has a very differ- 
ent effect upon the dough from that which is pro- 
duced by leaven in the proper state of fermentation. 
If dough or paste be left to undergo a spontaneous 
decomposition in an open vessel, the component parts 
are affected in different ways; the saccharine part is 
converted into an ardent spirit, the mucilage tends to 
acidity and moulding, and the gluten verges towards 
putridity. This incipient fermentation makes it 
more light and digestible, and by disengaging the 
confined air, renders it more porous, and considerably 
enlarges its bulk. Baking puts a stop to this pro- 
cess, by evaporating a great part of the moisture, 
which favours the chemical attraction, and perhaps 
by changing still farther the nature of the component 
parts. In this state, however, bread will not possess 
the requisite uniformity; for some parts may be 
mouldy, while others remain in the state of dough. 
To promote uniform fermentation, is the great use of 
leaven. A small portion of it is intimately blended 
with a quantity of other dough; and this, by its 
union with the mass, and the aid of a gentle heat, ac- 
celerates the fermentation, which it promotes through 
the whole mass at once; and as soon as the dough 
has acquired a due increase of bulk from the carbo- 
nic acid gas, which endeavours to escape, it is judged. 
to be naicieaely fermented, and fit for the oven ; the 
heat of which, by driving off the water, checks the’ 
fermentation. By the fermentation of the dough, 
mixed with leaven, a quantity of carbonic acid gas is - 
extracted from the flour, but remains confined by the 
tenacity of the mass, in which it isexpanded by the 
heat, and thus raises the dough, This is also the 
cause of the porosity or sponginess of baked bread. 
From the scripture history, we learn that the prac- 
tice of making leavened bread was common from a 
very remote antiquity; so. common, indeed, that 
among the Jews at least, unleavened bread seems ne- 
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ver to have been used except in sacrifices and solemn 
festivals, or when circumstances rendered it impossi- 


ble to have bread prepared in the usual way. It seems. 


probable, from some particular allusions, ( Luke xiii. 
2). 1 Cor. v. 60. the the Jewish bakers were in the 
practice either of keeping their leaven too long, or of 
substituting in its stead something which was suppo- 
sed injurious to health. Without great care, indeed, 
bread fermented by leaven will have a sour and disa- 
greeable taste. "Phe French, who pay particular at- 
tention to the quality of their bread, are extremel 
careful, both with regard to the kind of leaven which 
— employ, and the quantity of it which they mix 
with their dough. Levain de chef, or. principal lea 
venjis the portion of the dough which 1s left to fer- 
ment till the next opportunity of bakin g: This dough 
is generally kept in a kneading trough, that it may 
not be too much exposed to the air, or to the sin, or 
to the frost, so that its fermentation may neither be 
too rapid nor too slow. When it has exceeded the 
due degree of fermentation, it becomes necessary to 
freshen it, which is done by mixing it with new paste 
or dough, and this is called levain refraichi, freshen- 
ed leayen, This operation, perhaps the most impor- 
tant in the art of baking, consists in mixing with the 
first leaven half its weight of warm water. Thus if 
the first leaven weigh eight ounces, take four ounces 
of water ; soak the leaven very carefully in the wa- 
ter, and mix flour with them by degrees, so as to form 
a good paste. This second or freshened leaven may 
be renewed once or twice ; but after being renewed 
for the last time, it ought to be used within three 
hours. One general rule must constantly be obser- 
ved, namely, to manage the leaven in such a manner, 
that, from the first to the last, there may always be 
continued a fermentation, which becomes sweeter 
in every stage of the process. After this, all that re- 
mains to be done is to mix two-thirds or one-half 
of flower with this leaven, to soak it well, so that it 
may be ally incorporated with the flower, and 
thus form the dough or paste of bread. It is suffi- 
ciently kneaded when it is equally firm throughout, 
and does not adhere to the hands, The degree of 
- kneading necessary depends much upon the season of 
the year. In winter, it is better to employ more lea- 
- ven, and to knead it less; in summer, on the contra- 
ry, less leaven is necessary, with more labour. 

With regard to the proper température of the wa- 
ter, the hand of the experienced baker can easily de- 
cide. Sofar as it can be determined by any cer- 
tain point, it ought te be about 30° of Reaumur’s 

er in summer and spring ; and in winter a 
little warmer. Care must be taken, however, not to 
make it boil, for water which has boiled, even though 
afterwards cooled, has lost part of the air which is ne- 
cessary for the fabrication of good bread. 

Nothing in the art of baking is more essential than 
to havea due proportion of flour and water. That 
proportion, however, cannot be regulated by any cer- 
tain rules; for it varies with the diversity of soil, cli- 
_ mate, years, seasons, and grinding. There are some 
kinds of flour which imbibe precisely three-fourths of 
their weight of water 7 and others which imbibe on- 
- ly half their weight. ‘That flour is always best which 
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imbibes the greatest quaiitity of water ; of course the 
method of discovering the quality of flour is abun- 
dantly simple. Merely take a certain quantity of flour, 
and observe how much water it requires to make a 
good paste. Bread made of good flour, is about five- 
sixteenths heavier than the quantity of flour which it 
contains ; of coarse it retains nearly one half of the 
water employed in forming the dough. These results, 
however, are by no means uniform: they depend not 
only on the quality of the flower, but on the manner of 
employing it, on the skilful regulation of the heat of 
the oven, and a variety of other circumstances. Ano- 
ther material observation is, that bread without salt 
is heavier than that which is salted. Salt makes the 
dough capable of receiving more water, and thus more 
bread is made with the same quantity-of dough. It 
is of essential use in the fabrication of bread, as it 
makes it keep longer, and corrects the bad qualities 
of spoiled wheat. 

he principal; improvement which has been made 
on bread in modern times, is the substitution of yeast 
or barm in place of common leaven. This yeast is 
the mucilaginous froth that rises to the surface of 
beer, in the first stage of its fermentation. When 
mixed with the dough, it makes it rise much more 
speedily and effectually than ordinary leaven, and the 
bread is of course much lighter, and free from that sour 
and disagreeable taste, which may often be perceived 
in bread raised with dough leaven, either because too 
much is mingled with the paste, or because it has 
been alowed? to advance too far in the process of fer- 
mentation. : 

Bread, properly raised and baked, differs materially 
from unleavened cakes, not only in being less com- 

act and heavy, and more agreeable to the taste, but 
in losing its tenacious and glutinous qualities, and 
thus becoming more salutary and digestible. 
~ The method of making household bread, practised 
by our bakers, is thus: To a peck of flour they 
add a handful of salt, a pint of yeast, and three quarts 
of water; the whole, being kneaded in a bowl or 
trough, will rise in about an hour; itis then mould- 
ed into loaves, and put into the oven. For French 
bread, they take half a bushel of fine flour, ten e £3, 
and a pound and a half of fresh butter, into which 
they put the same quantity of yeast with a manchet, 
and tempering the whole mass with new milk pretty 
hot, leave it half an hour to rise, after which they 
make it into loaves or rolls, and wash it over with an 
egg beaten with milk: care is taken that the oven be 
not too hot. 

So far back as the reign of Henry III., we find 
mention made of wastel bread, cocket bread, and 
bread of treet, corresponding to the three sorts of 
bread now in use, called white, wheaten, and house- 
hold bread. In religious houses they had various 
kinds of bread, distinguished by the names of panis 
armigerorum, or esquires’ bread ; panis conventiualis, 
or monk’s bread ; panis puerorum, boy’s bread ; and 

is famulorum, or panis servientalis, servant’s bread, 
In the household establishment of the grandees, too, 
they had bread of various qualities and denomina- 
tions; as the panis nuncius, or messenger’s bread, 
which was given to messengers as a reward for their 
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labour; pants curtalis, or court bread, allowed by 
the lord for the maintenance of his household; and 
eleemosynary bread, distributed as alms to the poor. 

We have hitherto considered bread as made of the 
flour of wheat.; but there are many other farinaceous 
vegetables, from the seeds or roots of which salutary 
and pleasant bread can be prepared. Oaten bread is 
common not only throughout Scotland, but likewise in 
Lancashire, and several of the northern, counties of 
England. Inthis country we have likewise excellent 
bread made of barley meal ; and pease bread, which, 
though much relished by many of our peasantry, is dry, 
heavy, and hard of digestion. In times of scarcity, 
many attempts have been made to compensate for the 
want of corn, by the substitution of other vegetable 
substances, in the fabrication of bread. For this pur 
pose, recourse has been had to the herb ragwort, the 
thick root of which, when taken out of the ground, 
is soft and viscous, but becomes hard ina short time, 
and may be preserved in that state for years, without 
changing, or requiring the slightest care. This root 
is easily ground, and yields a fine flower, which has 
an agreeable taste resembling that of a nut. It is said 
likewise to be easily digested, and to be more nutri- 
tive and exhilarating than wheaten bread. The same 
properties and effects are attributed to radishes. 
From the acorn, too, a kind of meal is produced 
which makes excellent bread, provided that a little 
barley meal be mingled with it, to counteract its astrin- 
gent qualities. In the wars of Westphalia, bread of 
this description was very commonly used; and when 
made with milk ; was extremely pleasant and nutriti- 
ous. .The slightest preparation is sufficient to re- 
move the harsh and disagreeable taste which the acorn 
hasin its naturalstate. Roasting or boiling it is all that 
is requisite to render it quite palatable. This kind of 
Seat has been recommended by physicians, especial- 
ly for labouring people: the acorns that are best cal- 
culated for this purpose are those of the white oaks 
M. Parmentier, chief apothecary in the Hotel des In- 
valides, has published some beautiful and successful 
experiments on the vegetables which might be sub- 
stituted in times of scarcity, for those usually employ- 
ed for the nourishment of animals, .Upon examining, 


with the most careful attention, what was the nu-* 


tritive part of farinaceous vegetables, he discovered 
that it was their starch; and by a series of well con; 
ducted experiments, he ascertained the identity of the 
farina of plants with the starch of wheat. The ve- 
getables from which he extracted this substance, are 
the bryony, the iris, gladiolus, ranunculus, fumaria, 
arum, dracunculus, mandragora, colchicum, filipendu- 
Ja, and helleborus, and the roots of the gramen cani- 
numarvense. ‘The process by which he extracted the 
farina or starch from these vegetables, is extremely 
simple. It is only necessary to cleanse the roots, to 
scrape and pound them, and then to soak the pulp in 
a considerable quantity of water : a white sedimentis 
deposited, which, when washed and dried, is a real 
starch, _M. Parmentier conyerted these. different 
starches into bread, by mingling them with an equal 
portion of potatoes reduced into pulp, and the ordi- 
nary dose of wheaten leaven ; the bread had no bad 
taste, and its quality was excellent. . From. his expe- 
riments it appeared, that it is chiefly the amylaceous 
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matter or starch of grain that is nutritious; andthatthe 
nutritive quality of other vegetable substances, de- 


. pends entirely on the quantity of that matter ie 
ai 


contain, This amylaceous matter, formed into 
ly, and diffused in water, will keep a long time with- 
out undergoing any change. Atlength, however, it 
becomes arid, and then putrifies. iad. 
A very good bread may. be made of turnips by the 
following process: Let the turnips be washed clean, 
pared, and boiled. When they are soft enough f 
being mashed, the greater part of the water shou! 
be pressed out of them, and they should then be 
mixed with an equal quantity in weight of coarse 
wheat flour. The dough may then be made in the 
usual manner, with yeast or barm, salt, water, 
It will rise well in the trough, and -after being weil 
kneaded, may be formed into loaves, and put intothe 
oven, It requires to be baked rather longer than or- 
dinary bread, and when taken from the oyen is 
ly light and white, rather sweeter, with a.slight but 
not disagreeable taste of the turnip. After it has 
been allowed to stand 12 hours, this taste is scarcely 
perceptible, and the smell has quite gone. After an 
interval of 24 hours, it cannot be known that it has 
turnips in its composition, although it has still a_ 
culiar sweetish taste: it appears to be rather superior- 
to bread made only of Ly flour, is fresher and. 
moister, and even after a week continues very good. , 
Bread is sometimes made of millet, and, wi 
warm, it is pretty good ; when cold, it becomes 
and easily crumbles, and is therefore preferred by 
painters for effacing their pencil marks, Tho’ 
millet be nutritive when boiled, it is not so in brea 
but becomes a very powerful qeeingsah From, some 
passages in Pliny, it appears that this grain was in 
very common use among the Italian peasantry... Th 
is no grain, he informs us, more heavy, or abceanee 
more in baking. It affords the best leaven known, 
and would, doubtless, make excellent:beer. 
Rice, though one of the roughest and driest of far 
rinaceous vegetables, is converted. by the. Americans 
into a yery pleasant bread. The process is as fol- 
lows: The grain is first washed by pouring water 
upon it, then stirring it, and changing the water un- 
ti it be sufficiently cleansed... ‘The water is then 
drawn off, and the rice, after being sufficiently drain- 
ed, is put, while yet damp, into a mortar, and beaten 
to powder ; it is then completely dried, and passed — 
through a common hair sieve. The flour, thus ob- 
tained, is generally kneaded with a small proportion 
of Indian corn-meal, and. boiled into a thickish con- 
sistence ; or sometimes it is mixed with boiled pota- 
toes, and a small quantity of leaven and salt isadded 
to the mass. When it has fermented sufficiently, 
the dough is put into pans, and placed im an ovens 
The bread made by this process is light and whole- 
some, pleasing to the eye, and agreeable to the taste. 
But rice flour will make excellent bread, without the 
addition of either potatoes, or any kind of meal. Let 
a sufficient quantity of the flour be pal into a knead- 
ing trough; and at the same time let a due propor- 
tion of water be boiled in a cauldron, into which 
throw. a few handfuls of rice in grain, and boil-it till 
it break. This forms a thick aud viscous subsiance, 
which is poured upon the flour, and the whole is 
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‘kneaded with a mixture of salt and leven : the dough 
= is then ¢ l with warm cloths, and left to rise. 
Tn the’ rocess of fermentation, this dough,” firm’ at 
‘first, becomes liquid as soup, and seems quite inca- 
able of ‘being wrought by the hand: ‘T'o obviate 
“inconvenience, ‘the oven is heated while the 
dough is rising ; and when it has attained a proper 
‘temperature, a tinned box is taken, furnished with ‘a 
handle long enough to reach to-the end of the oven: 
‘a little water is poured into this box, which is then 
filled with dough, "and covered with cabbage leaves 
and a leaf of paper. © The box’ is then committed to 
the oven, afd suddenly reversed. The heat of the 
oven prevents the dough from ‘spreaditig, and keeps 
it in the form which the box has given it. This 
bread is both beautiful and ; But when it be- 
comes a little stale, loses much of its excellence. 
~ Potatoes, mixed in various quattities with flour, 
make a wholesome, nutritive, and pleasant bread. 
Various methods are employed for de ip ‘the po- 
tatoes. Kliyogg, who has been stiled’ the ‘rustic 
Socrates, recommends, that potatoes well boiled and 
carefully peeled, should be put into a a 
trough, covered with boiling water, and bruised ti 
they be converted into a kind of’scup of equal con- 
sistence throughout. “A half, a third,“or a fourth, 
of this soup, mixed with the flour of wheat, makes a 
bréad of an excellent taste, and extremely salutary 
and nutritive. "This is the food Of the peasantry in 
German Lorraine; and that country is thickly peo- 
pled, with young, tall, and handsome men, of the 
most robust and vigorous constitution. In Vogstand 
and in Saxony, potatoes are prepared for bread in the 
following manner: The largest potatoes are chosen, 
and, after being peeled, are grated very fine, and put 
into a milk pail. Cold water is poured upon them, 
in which they are allowed to remain twenty four 
hours. The water is then poured off, and fresh wa- 
teris poured on them again ; and this is repeated till 
the water which is drawn off be as pure as that taken 
from the spring.’ The potatoes are then put into a 
white linen cloth in order to be draitied, iter which 
they are spread upon a plate till dry. They are 
then reduced to a fine powder, and mixed with ¢qual 
aan of wheaten flour, and with as much leven as 
usually employed for the same quantity of flour. 
~~ Bread may be made from the meal of potatoes 
alone, with the addition of salt or yeast ; bit it is 
heavy, brown, and apt to crumble into powder. To 
fender it more adhesive, M. Parmentier mixed with 
the meal a decoction of bran, or a mixture of honey 
and water, either of which made it lighter, better 
coloured, well tasted, and sufficiently firm. He ob- 
tained, also, well fermented bread, of a good colour 
and taste, from a mixture of raw potatoe pulp, with 
meal of wheat, or potatoe medal, with the addition of 
yeast and salt. er repeated trials, he recommends 
the mixture of potatoes, in time of scarcity, with the 
flour of wheat, in preference to rye, barley, or oats} 
when no grain can be procured, he recommends the 
use of bread made from a mixture of the amylacéous 
\ del of potatoes and their pulp, fermented with 
Teven or honey. The meal of potatoes, diluted with 
Water, acquires a tenacious and gluey consistence. 
‘Bread, however, made of this meal, with the flour of 
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colour; but that made of a mix- 


wheat, has a 
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ture of thepulp of potatoes, with the flour of wheat, ——v—~ 


is’ sufficiently white.” Parmentier made bread very 
‘much resembling’that of wheat, by mixiug four 
ounces of amylaceous powder of potatoes, one dram 
of mucilage extracted from barley, one dram of the 
bran’ of rye, and one-half dram of glutinous matter, 
ounded into powder. 

M. Duduit de Maizieres, a French officer of the 
King’s household, invented and practised with the 


‘greatest’ sticcess, a method of making bread of com- 


mon applés, very far superior to potatoe bread. Af- 
echt Boiled one third of paclee apples, he bruised 
them, while quite warm, into two-thirds of flour, in- 
cluding the proper quantity of leven, and kneaded 
the whole without water, the juice of the fruit being 

uite’ sufficient. "When this mixture had acquired 
the consistency of paste, he put it into a vessel, in 
which ‘he allowed it'to rise for about twelve hours. 
By this’ process he obtained a very sweet bread} full 
of eyes, and extremely light. 

The Norwegians make bread of barley and oatmeal, 
baked between two stones, ‘This bread improves with 
age, and may be kept thirty or forty years. At their 
great festivals they usethe oldest bread ; and it is not 
unusual, at the baptism ofa child, to have bread’ which 
had’been baked at the baptism of the grandfather, 

At Debretzin, in Hungary, excellent bread is made 
by the following process, without yeast : ‘Two large 
handfuls of hops are boiled in four quarts of water: 
this is ‘poured upon as much wheaten bran as it will 
moisten, and to this are added four or five pounds of 
leven. When the mass is warm, the several ingre- 
dients are worked together till well mixed. Tt is 
then deposited in a warm place for 24 hours, and aft 
terwards divided into small pieces, about the size of 
a hen’s egg, which are dried by being placed upona 
board, and exposed to a dry air, but not to the sun; 
when dry, they are laid up for use, and may be kept 
halfa year. The ferment, thus prepared, is applied 
in the following manner ; For baking six large loaves, 
six good handfuls of these balls are dissolved in 
sever or eight quarts of warm water; this water is 
poured'through a sieve into one end of the bread 
trough, and after it three quarts of warm water; the 
remaining mass being well pressed out. The liquor 
is mixed up with flour, sufficient to form a mass of 
the size of a large loaf; this is strewed over with flour: 
the sieve, with its contents, is put upon it, and the 
whole is covered up warm, and left till it has risen 
enough, and its surface has begun to crack: this 
forms the leven. Fifteen quarts of warm water, in 
which six handfuls of salt have been dissolved, are 
then poured upon it through the sieve; the neces- 
sary quantity of flourisadded, and mixed-and knead- 
ed with the leaven: this is covered up warm, and 
left for about half an hour. It is then formed into 
loaves, which are kept for another half-hour in a 
Warm room ; and after that they afe put into the oven, 
Where they remain two or three hours, according ‘to 
their size. “One great advantage attends this:kind 
of ferment, ‘that it may be made in large quantities 
at atime, and kept forase ; and, on this account, it 
might be convenient on ‘board of ships, or in camps 
for armies in the field. ; 
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In the absence of any of the farinaceous vegetables 
which we have mentioned, various substitutes for 
bread have been employed in different parts of the 
world. By far the most valuable of these substitutes 
is the fruit of the bread tree, which is common in man} 
parts of the East. It abounds particularly at Suri- 
nam, where extensive alleys may be seen of this tree 
alone, loaded with the most luxuriant crops of fruit. 
As this tree is to be described in a separate article, 
we forbear entering into any minute account of it at 
present, or of the manner in which it is prepared. 
See Brean Fruit Tree. In Iceland, Lapland, Crim 
artary, and various parts in the north, a kind of 
bread is made of dried fish, beaten first into powder, 
and then made up into cakes. But the strangest sub- 
stitute for corn that has ever been employed, is a sort 
of white earth, found in the lordship of Moscow, in 
upper Lusatia, of which the poor, in times of fa- 
mine, have frequently been compelled to make bread. 
This earth is dug out ofa hill where saltpetre had 
formerly been worked: when heated by the sun it 
cracks, and small globules proceed from it like meal, 
which ferment wie mixed with flour. On. this 
earth, baked into bread, many persons have subsisted 
for a considerable time. A similar earth is found 
near Geronne in Catalonia. 

In the western parts of Louisiana, too, the savage in- 
habitants have a strange custom of eating a whiteearth 
or clay with salt.. This custom they seem to have 
borrowed from the example of the wild cattle; goats, 
and even turkies, which eat earth of a similar de- 
scription in the salt-pits of that country. The row- 
ers, too, who ply on the river Mississippi, fre- 
quently drink such quantities of muddy water, as 
cannot fail to leave in their stomach a considerable 
residuum of earth. These facts suggested to M. 
Buchoz, that an European might, without danger, 
imitate, in this respect, the example of the Ameri- 
cans. To put this idea to the test of experiment, 
he ate a large piece of clay, kneaded with a little 
brine. He Pout it rather unpleasant to the taste, 
but followed by no bad consequences. He tried to 
render it pleasanter and more nutritious. The re- 
sult of his experiments was, that gum-water, glue, 
the fresh juice of fruits, the paste and the decoction 
of the roots of marsh-mallows, succeeded equally 
well in forming, with this clay, a good and very nu- 
tritive bread. * I doubt not,’ continues he, ** that, 
with the aid of a little leaven, and long trituration, 
a mineral bread might be made, which would prove 
the greatest resource in time of famine.’? It is dif- 
ficult to believe that any kind of earth can be a nu 
tritive food; yet, it is certain, that several nations, 
and particularly the negroes, are accustomed to eat 
some species of earths found in their country, the 
want of which, when absent from home, they bit- 
terly regret. It seems probable, however, that they 
employ these earths, not as aliments, but merely as 
tonics, to rectify the stomach, and to restore. its 
powers. The continued use of it, even for a short 
time, would, in all probability, be deleterious. 

What kind of bread is the most nutritive and whole- 
some, is a question which has occasioned much discus- 
sron among physicians. The whole tribe of cerealia, 
that is, of the gramineous or culmiferous plants em- 
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ployed as.the food of men, contain a’ farinaceous 


substance of a similar nature. Different species of “ 
these cerealia are employed in different countries, 


with nearly the same benefit, according to the facili- 
ty of cultivating them in certain soils and climates. 
here is, however, some difference in the qualities 
of the cerealia, which deserves to be mentioned: 
Barley, which contains in its farina a smaller pro- 
portion of oil than some other grains, is. found, ac- 
cordingly, to be less nourishing. This is ascertain- 
ed by the experience of our peasantry, as well as by 
experiments upon brutes, which are not found to 
derive equal nourishment from the same quantity of 
barley as of oats. Rye, which, on being decocted. 
in water, yields three-fourths of its weight of muci- 
lage, may be presumed to be sufficiently nourishing. 
ater, when triturated with it, acquires no milki- 
ness, which shews that its oil is at least under a’ 
culiar combination ; and if it really contains a ie 
pepsiey of oil, it is difficult to explain why it should 
e, of all the cerealia, the most acescent. These 
peculiarities might seem to detract from its nourish- 
ing quality, were not this sufficiently established by 
the experience of all the northern nations on the 
continent. With us it is: little employed as an ali- 
ment; and people unaccustomed to it generally find 
it laxative. ice is proven, by the experience of all 
Asia, to be sufficiently nourishing ; nor does its nu- 
tritious matter seem to be attended with any noxious 
quality. « It has been supposed,” says Dr Cullen, 
‘* among physicians, to be possessed e some drying 
or astringent quality, and has therefore been com- 
monly employed in diarrhoea and dysentery, pr 
ably to the other farinacea: but this opinion I take 
to be groundless ; for it does not give any mark of 
astringent quality with the vitriol of iron; and if it 
has ever been found useful in diarrhoea, it must, as 
Spielmann properly judges, be owing entirely to its 
demulcent power; which, however, is not stronger 
in it, than in several others of the farinacea.’? Oats 
are used by many people in the north of Europe as 
a farinaceous food, but particularly by the people of 
Scotland, and its nutritive qualities are sufficiently 
known. Various, and indeed contrary, mistakes, how- 
ever, have been formed concerning it. The French 
suppose it to be refrigerant, but it is merely so as 
being a vegetable aliment not heating. The Eng- 
lish vulgar, from its tendency to produce a alight 
heartburn, have supposed it to be heating ; and, from 
a mistake with regard to the state of diseases, have 
imagined it the cause of cutaneous affections, not 
more frequent in Scotland than in other countries. 
The heat at the stomach is owing to the acescency 
which oat bread, commonly unfermented, is apt to 
occasion ; and, unfermented bread of wheat meal is 
liable to give the same heartburn and sense of heat at 
stomach. Maize, which is entirely an American grain, 
affords a farina of the best quality, and extremely 
nourishing both to men and brutes. By itself, or 
even with yeast, it does not ferment so well as to give 
a light bread; but it may be made into a very per~ 
fect bread, by being mixed, in pretty large propor- 
tions, to the flour of wheat. All these farinaceous 
substances which we have mentioned, may be made 
indeed into bread; but in many cases the bread sa’ 
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0a ga is less dry and friable, less miscible there- 
: with the saliva and with our other food, and 
a tan wholesome than might be desired. Aces- 
cent tation is the only ual means of cor- 
recting these imperfections. It drives off a large 
quantity of the fixed air; but as a portion of it still 


remains diffused, the mass is swelled into a larger’ 


bulk; and, when heat is applied, the bread formed 
is of a more spongy texture, more tender, friable, 
and more miscible.with the saliva and our other food. 
Gomplete fermentation, however, cannot be given to 
any of the farina except wheat, of which alone, 
5 byits own spontaneous: fermentation, the 

most bread can lidenanik When the disco- 
very of the circulation of the blood: led physicians 
to: consider obstruction as a principal cause of dis- 
ease, they were ready, at the same time, to suppose 
a certain state of the fluids to be the chief cause of 
obstruction. Dr Boerhaave has given the glatinoswm 
pingue as one of the simple diseases of the fluids ; 
the first cause of which he ascribes to the use of-un- 
e farinacea.. *¢ In entering upon the consi- 
deration of this,’? says Dr Cullen, * we are willing 
to own, that a farinaceous substance, formed by fer- 
mentation into a perfect bread, is the most whole- 
some condition in which’ farinaceous substances can 
be employed as a part of ‘our food ; and we are also 
ready to allow, that the unfermented farinacea, taken 
ja immoderate quantity, especially at-a certain pe- 
riod of life, or in ee stomachs, may be the 
cause of disease: but all this seems to have ex- 
aggerated; for the morbid effects of unfermented 
Satnioce are truly rare occurrences ; and, indeed, the 
same unfermen farinacea are, for the most part, 
very well suited to the human economy. However 
- considerable the use of fermented bread may be, the 
use of unfermented farinacea is still very great and 
considerable amongst almost every geaphe of the 
earth. ~The whole people of Asia live upon unfer- 
mented rice; and I believe the Americans, before 
they became acquainted with the Europeans, em- 
ployed,.and for the most part still employ, ‘their 
maize in the same condition. Even in’Europe, the 
employment of unfermented bread, and of unfer- 
' mented farinacea in other shapes, is still very consi- 
 derable ; and we are ready to maintain, that the mor- 
bid « ences of such:diet are very seldom to be 
observed. In Scotland, nine-tenths of the lower 
class of people, and that is the greater part of the 
whole, live upon unfermented bread, and unferment- 
ed farinacea in other forms, and at the same time I 
am of opinion, that there are not a more healthy 
people any wheretobefound. In the’course of fifty 
pare I have practised physic amongst them, I 
ve had occasion to know this; and have hardly 
met with a disease of any consequence that I could 
impute to the use of unfermented farinacea. — Physi- 
cians, who represent these as a noxious matter, mist 
at the same time acknowledge, that in e coun- 


_ try in Europe ‘it is often used with ‘perfect impuni- 


a tye. ne pe a agai the conclusion [ would 
_ draw from thisfact,they allege that it is only safe wher 
_ used: by robust and labouring people; buiiee give it 
"inthis country, not only to the farmer’s labouring 
servants, but to our sedentary tradesmen, to our wo- 
men, and to our children ; and all of the latter live 
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and grow up in good health, except a very few dys- 
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peptics, who are not free of complaints, which those -—v—~ 


also are liable to who live on fermented wheaten 
bread, a 

From these considerations, it will appear, that a 
great deal too much has been said of the noxious 
effects of unfermented farinacea. © It will surpri 
modern physicians to find, that Celsus (who, like 
other ancients, can hardly be in the wrong) should 
say, that unfermented bread is more wholesome than 
fermented bread. “Iam ready to allow that he was 
in the wrong ; but I am disposed to suspect, that it 
happened from his observing that the lower: people, 
who lived onthe unfermented, were generally more 
healthy than those of the better’sort, who lived upon 
fermented bread.” (4) 


Since the preceding observations were drawn up, 
we have met with the following new theory of the 
fermentation which takes place in bread, by M. Du- 
portal, professor of physic and chemistry im the aca- 
demy of Montpellier, which we shall give in bis own 
words ¢ , a ; 

«The making of bread is a domestic chemical 
operation, since in it those substances which are the 
most essential to the sustenance of man undergo a 
change in their nature. ‘These substances are found 
united in the meal of the farinaceous seeds, especial- 
ly in those of wheat, which furnishes the best bread.’ 
M. Chaptal has found this latter farina'to consist of 
starch, gluten, mucilage, and sugar. We may add 
to them the ferment, the vegetable albumen, calca- 
reous phosphate, &c. which must ‘be reckoned in 
the number of materials which compose it. ‘ What 
share has each of these principles in carrying on the 
pannaty fermentation? It is generally believed, that 
the farina being reduced into a ‘paste, the mucous 
saccharine principle undergoes the vinous fermenta- 
tion ; that he starch has a tendency to’ become acid ; 
and that the gluten’ and albumen enter into putrefac- 
tion: 

I cannot entirely accord with this doctrine. It 
appears to rhe to be more correct, to suppose that 
the ferment, after having converted the sugar of 
the farina into carbonic acid gas, and into alcohol, 
changes this into acetic acid; that at the same time 
the gluten and the albumen dre in part decomposed, 
acetic acid is again produced, some ammonia, and 
more carbonic acid gas, &c.; and that, the starch 
uniting with the undecomposed gluten, there results 
a wrt fe the further alteration of which is pre- 
vented by the action of fire, which combines still 
more intimately these principles. This theory of the 
pannary fermentation seems to me to be supported 
by the following facts: 


Ist, Those farine which are deprived of the fer-~ 


menting principle, or those which scarcely contain 
any of it, always afford heavy bread, although the 
muco-saccharine principle forms a part of them ; for 
this substance not being a’ fermentable principle, it 
cannot ferment of itself, although it does so by means 
of a ferment. Thus, it is customary to add to the 
dough a leaven'taken from bread already fermented, 
or the yeast of beer, a8 is the practice in Paris. 

2d, Dough is always acid, notwithstanding that, 
the volatile alkali formed in the operation neutralizes 
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one part of the acetic acid, ‘as is proved» by the am-; 
moniacal odour of ‘dough treated by potass, Bread, 
itself always contains a little of this, acid, which 
heightens the flavour of it. 

, $d; The starch, the undecomposed glutex, and the 
other materials of the dough, are’ so intimately uni- 
ted by the baking, that it is no longer possible to: 
separate them. We can discover by the: distillation 
of bread’ an animal matter, for it forms ammoniacal 
acetite ; buta less quantity of this is obtained from 
it than of farina, according to the/observation of M, 
Vauquelin. : 

Ath, The formation of carbonic acid gas is render- 
ed:evident: by the volume which the dough acquires, 
and by the numerous cavities which are seen in it. 
This gas escaping while the bread is baking, dilates 
the mass still more, which causes the air to lodge in 
those cavities: an important circumstance ; whence 
results, say they, the remarkable whiteness of bread, 
full’ of little holes, so light, delicate, and sapid, in 
comparison with the bread destitute of them, which is 
heavy; compact, and-of a disagreeable taste. It is, 
therefore, more particularly the ferment which has 
the most active share in producing pannification. 
Added to dough in small quantity, the operation is 
slow and incomplete; in too large proportion, the 
fermentation goes on so rapidly, that it becomes ne- 
cessary to-check it. In this last case, M. Cliaptal, 
proposes to knead some carbonate of potass with the: 
dough; which will neutralize the excess of, acetic’ 
acid. Our good housewives content themselves with 
uncovering the dough, dividing it, and-exposing it to 
the air, in order to diminish the temperature of the 
fermenting mass; and this management sometimes 
succeeds.”? See Chaptal’s Nouveau Cours Complet 
@ Agriculture ; and the Annales de Chimie 1810. 

BREAD Fruit ( Artocarpus incisa).. This fruit 
is the produce of a species of the genus Artocarpus, 
which grows abundantly in the South Sea. islands. 
There are several species, which are noticed in the 
article Borany, and to which we refer, as our pre- 
sent object is limited. 

The characters of the bread-fruit tree are the fol- 
lowing : : 


Class, Monacia. 
Order, Monandria. 


Catkin. cylindrical—gradually enlarging —covered 

with flowers. 

Male. Calyx two-valved. No corolla. 

Female. No calyx. No corolla, One style. 

Drupe. Multilocular. 

Thunberg mentions several subspecies of the arto- 
carpus incisa ; but the information which he has af- 
forded is crude and imperfect. The natives of the So- 
ciety Islands, according to the narrative with which 
Admiral Bligh has favoured the public, reckon eight 
species ; though the correctness of their division does 


mot appear quite evident. The species and names 
are as follow; 


1. Patteah. 
2. Eroroo, 
3. Awanna, 
4, Mire. 
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‘a large broad leaf, without.any notches ;. while those! 
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The differences are said -to consist chiefly in the: 
leaves, and are very trifling.) The eighth species :has: 


yew 


of all the other species are more. or »less: notched.) 
It may be a variety; but we are not aware of any: 
sufficiently accurate observations which might enable) 
us to decide thigepointaces tgna2< auc hetell @ureme 
_ The fruit of the Patteah differs from» that: of the 
Rowdeeah ; the former is oblong, while the. ig; 
round, and not above half of the sizeof the ot 
All the species of the Artocarpus are natives: « 
the South Sea islands, and have long attracted the ~ 
notice of voyagers, So long ago as in 1688, whem 
Dampier performed his voyage round th: world, the, 
species which we have described was noticeds and 
the following description given of it 2) 905) 49) ws 
« The bread-fruit (as wei call it) grows on a large 
tree, as big and high as our largest apple trees); it 
hath a’ spreading head, full, of Pe nt and dark 
leaves. The fruit grows on the boughs like appless 
it is as big as a penny loaf. when wheat is at-five shil« 
lings the bushel ;. it is of a round shape, and hatha 
thick tough rind. When. the fruit is ripe, its yel- 


low and soft, and the taste is sweet and pleasante 


The natives of Guam use, it for bread. They ga< 
ther it when full grown, while it is green and. hands 
then they bake it, in an oven, which scorcheth: 
rind and maketh it black; but. they scrape off. 
outside black crust, and there remains’ a tender ‘thi 
crust; and the inside is soft, tender, and whites like 
the crumb. of a penny loaf. There is seither seed 
nor stone in the inside, but all of a pure substance, 
like bread. It must be eaten new; for, if it be kept 
above twenty-four hours, it grows harsh and choaky; 
but it is very pleasant before it is too stale, This — 
fruit lasts in season eight months in the year, duri 
which the natives eat no other sort of bread kit 
I did never see of this fruit any where but -heres 
The natives told us, that there is plenty of this fruit 
wing on the rest of the Ladrone Islands ; and I 
id never hear of it any where else.” nos sleoagl 
The most satisfactory accounts which we have 
met with, both of the tree and of the fruit, are those 
given by Hawkesworth, in his, account of the first - 
voyage of Captain Cook, and that of our illustrious 
Circumnavigator himself, in-his account of his last 
voyage. We shall therefore extract bothy for) the 
satisfaction of our readers) 2th) Sop See 
«The bread. fruit grows on, a tree that is about 
the size of a middling oak. / ts, leaves are» . 
ly a foot and a half long, of an oblong shape, 
sinuated like those of the fig tree, which they: A 
in consistence and: colour; «and: in the exuding of a 
white milky juice upon being broken. ‘Phe fui 
about the size and shape of a child’s head, and the 
surface is reticulated not much unlike a trufle., tis. 
covered with a thin skin, and has.a core about as bigy 
as tie handle of a small knife. The eatable; part lies 


between the skin and the core.) Jvisias white as 


snow, and somewhat of the consistence of new 
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It must be roasted before it is eaten, being first divi- 
ded into three or four parts. Its taste is insipid, with a 
slight sweetness som resembling that oft the crumb 
of wheaten bread, mixed witha Jerusalem artichoke.”” 
Dr Hawkesworth, in another part, gives very flat- 
eee ate of the advantages. resulting from the 

it tree, which, as will appear, is rather 
fanciful. than correct. He says, “ Of the many 

s that: have been mentioned already, as 
serving them (the natives of the Society Islands) 
for food, the principal is the bread fruit, to. pro- 
eure; which, costs them no trouble or labour bat 
to climb»a tree... The tree which produces it, does 
not indeed shoot up spontaneously ; but, if a man 
plants ten of them in his lifetime, which he may do in 
about an hour, he will/as completely fulfil his duty 
to his own and future generations, as the natives of our 
less temperate climate can do by ploughing in the 
cold winter, and reaping in the summer’s heat, as of. 
ten as these seasons return. Even if, after he has 
procured bread for his present household, he should 
convert the surplus into money, and lay it up for his 


It is true, indeed, that the bread fruit is not al- 
in season; but cocoa nuts, bananas, plantains, 
and a great variety of other fruits, supply the defi- 


ciency.’? , : 
: “Ola tree, respecting which so much has been said,. 
it is -very interesting to know every circumstance con- 
nected with the cultivation ; and Captain Cook, whose 
enterprising mind lost nothing worthy of» record, 
made some valuable observations, which will be most 
satisfactorily exhibited in his own words: << I haveen- 
quired very carefully,”’ says Captain Cook, “into their 
manner of cultivating the bread fruit tree at Otaheite ; 
but was) always answered, that they never planted it. 
‘This; indeed, must be evident to every one who will: 
examine the places where the young trees come up.’ 
It will be al observed, that they spring from the 
_ ‘roots of the old ones, which run along near the sur- 
- face of the ground ;'so that the bread fruit trees may 
be reckoned those: that would naturally cover the, 
plains, even supposing that the island was-not inha- 
bited, in the same manner that the white barked 
‘trees found at Van Diemen’s Land, constitute the 
forests there. And-from this we may observe, that 
‘the inhabitant of Otaheite, instead of keing obliged 
to plant his bread, will rather be under the necessity 
‘of preventing its progress, which I suppose is some- 
‘times done,'to give room for trees of another sort, to 

‘afford him some variety in his food.” 

»e Captain: King, in his valuable work, notes a singu- 
lar fact, that the bread fruit tree does not: thrive, |in 
int of number; so well in the Sandwich islands as: 
in the plains of Otaheite, but that they produce dou- 
‘ble the quantity of fruit... The trees, too, in the for- 
mer, are of the same size with those in the latter ;. 
but differ in having their branches striking out much 


"© Admiral Bligh remarked, that the inhabitants:iof 
_  Otaheite take up the young shoots. from the parent 


‘root, with best success after wet: weather, when the 


Searth forms balls around the roots. The plants: so 
een not then liable to’ suffer. : 
™ * - 


? 
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It will not be uninteresting to give some account Bread 


of the attempts made by. Europeans to cultivate. the 
bread fruit tree for economical purposes. As far as 
we know, the attempts haye originated in this coun- 
try; and have been, made by, Englishmen, An inter- 
esting narrative of the voyaye, made for the purpose 
of couveying»plaots of this fruit, as well as of other 
fruit trees, to the West India colonies, has been long 
given tothe, public, by the gentleman who com- 
manded both of the expeditions that have been sent 
out to the South Seas., We shall give a correct out- 
line ;of that narrative, as well as an abstract of Ads 
miral Bligh’s MS. narrative of his last voyage, with 
which he has, with the. utmost politeness and kind 
ness, furnished us. 

Tn consequence of the urgent applications of many 
West Indian merchants and proprietors, his Majest 
determined on sending out an expedition to the Sout 
Sea islands, from which plants of the bread fruit tree 
were to be conveyed to our West Indian settlements: 
This was, the first voyage undertaken to that part of 
the world with a view to advantage,—those that had 
preceded it, having been directed rather to discovery; 
than to immediate benefit. le 

A ship named the Bounty, was fitted up for: the 
voyage, and, on the 16th of August] /§7, Lieutenant 
beeen Admiral) Bligh;who had accompanied Captain 


‘ook in his last voyage, was appointed to command - 


her. The character of this officer is now so welk 
known, -by his daring zeal in the public service, that 
it becomes scarcely necessary to. remark on the ex- 
treme propriety of the selection which was made. 
The crew consisted of forty-four officers, petty offi- 
cers, and seamen; besides, ‘* two skilful and careful 
men. were, appointed, at Sir Joseph Banks’ recom- 
mendation, to have the management of the plants in- 
tended to be brought home: the one, David Nelson, 
who: had been on similar employment in Captain 
Cook’s last voyage; the other, William Brown, as 
an-assistant,to him.’?, The whole number of men on 
board of the Bounty amounted to forty-six. “ The 
burthen of the Bounty was nearly 215.tons ; her ex- 
treme length on deck ninety. feet ten inches; extreme 
breadth twenty-four feet three inches; and height in 
the hold, under the beams at the main hatchway, ten» 
feet threé inches. In the cock pit, were the cabins 
of the surgeon, gunner, botanist, and clerk, with a) 
steward’s room, and store-rooms. The between decks, 
was divided in the following manner: The great ca- 
bin was appropriated for the preservation. of the: 
plants, and extended as far forward asthe after hatch- 
way. It had two large sky-lights, and on each -ide 
three scuttles for air, and was fitted with a false 
floor, cut. full of holes, to contain the garden pots in 
which the plants were to be brought home. The 
deck was covered with lead,'and, at the foremost cor- 
ners of the cabin, were fixed pipes, to carry off the 
water that was dramed from the plants, into tubs 
placed below, ‘to save it for future use.” Being thus, 
completely fitted up for carrying the design of the 
expedition into complete effect, Lieutenant Bligh, 
after having been baffled, by contrary winds for 
nearly a month, at length sarled on his memorable 
voyage on the 2d of December, 1787... The in-- 
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structions from the admiralty were full and satisfac- 
tory,-end detailed with care, all the objects to which 
the voyagers were especially to direct their atten- 
tion. 

By these instructions, Mr Bligh was particularly 
enjoined to proceed to the Society Islands, “* where, 
according to the accounts given by the late Captain 
Cook, and» persons. who ’ccompanied him during his 
voyages, the bread fruit tree is to be found in its 
most luxuriant state.” 

Lieutenant Bligh directed his course to the island 


of ‘Teneriffe, whence he sailed for Cape Horn; off 


this he encountered such boisterous weather, that he 
bore away for the Cape of Good Hope. From the 
Cape he proceeded to Van Diemen’s Land, and last 
of all to the island of ‘Otaheite, where he arrived on 
the 25th of October, 1788. 

The Bounty remained at Otaheite until the 3d of 
April 1789, at-which place the number of bread fruit 
plants was completed. The number amounted to 
1015, and they were contained in 774 pots, 39 tubs, 
and 24 boxes. Lieut. Bligh sailed from Otaheite on 
the 4th of April, and having passed through the Soci- 
ety Islands, and visited some of the Friendly Islands, 
the voyage promised every success, until the 28th of 
March 1789, when a conspiracy, which had been 

lanned with infinite caution, was carried into effect, 
and the whole.of Lieut. Bligh’s exertions «were blast- 
ed for-a season. . 

‘* Until the day of the mutiny,’? says that gentle- 
man in his narrative, ** the voyage had advanced in 
a course of uninterrupted prosperity, and had been 
attended with many circumstances equally pleasing 
and satisfactory. A-very different scene was now to 
be experienced. -A conspiracy had been formed, 
which was to render all our past labour productive 
only of extreme misery and distress. The means 
had been concerted, and prepared with so much se- 
crecy and circumspection, that no one circumstance 
appeared to occasion the smallest suspicion of theim- 
pending calamity.’? 

-.Early on the morning of the 28th.of April1789, 
Lieutenant Bligh was seized, when asleep in his 
cabin, by a party of armed mutineers, and forced 
on deck in his shirt, with his hands tied. with a 
cord behind his back. On arriving upon deck, ‘he 
found, that such-of the officers (the master, the 
gunner, the surgeon, one of the master’s mates, and 
Nelson the botanist) as had maintained -their alle- 
giance,'were confined in the fore hatchway, and were 
guarded ‘by centinels. ‘The launch was hoisted, 
and the -designs of the mutineers ‘were then evi- 
dent. «Particular individuals were ordered into the 
boat ; and those that hesitated were forced to com- 
ply.. Their commander was compelled to accompa- 
ny them. Eighteen of Lieutenant Bligh’s crew re- 
mained faithful to their duty. Among these, parti- 
cular praise is due to Mr Samuel, (the clerk of the 
commander,) for his very meritorious exertions. in 
securing Mr Bligh’s journals, commission, and some 
valuable ship-papers. His attempts to carry off the 
time-keeper, with a box containing the lieutenant’s 
surveys, drawings, and remarks, for fifteen years, 
were frustrated. .Four of the crew were detain- 
° 
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ed by the mutineers, in opposition to their own 
wishes. ine dapiaqhritye 1% 
Mr Bligh and his unfortunate party, with 1501bs. ~ 
of bread, a small quantity of wine and rum, a few ; 
pieces of pork, a quadrant and: compass, with a few 
other materials necessary for sy were cast 
adrift on the open ocean, by the un 
The ringleader “of this mutiny appears: to have been 
a Mr Christian, the master’ssmate:; and his‘associates 
were two midshipmen, some petty officers, and about 
fourteen seamen, making altogether twenty fivemen- 
It may be difficult to develope the motives of their 
extraordinary conduct; and as the, transaction has 
for a long time been fiearly forgotten, it is not ne~ 
cessary to wound the feelings of those who may have 
the misfortune to be connected with men capable of 
forgetting their duty to their king and: country so 
completely as Mr Christian and his associates ap- 
pear to have done. + BURR 
After having encountered no less danger fromthe 
elements than from the treachery of the savage inha- 
bitants of the island of Tofoa, one of the Friendly 
Islands, this band of determined heroes reached New: 
Holland, where they refreshed themselves by rest, 
and obtained some supplies of food. From New 
Holland they proceeded across. the ocean, and on the» 
14th of June 1789, after having encountered fa- 
mine, and exposure to the inclemency of the elements, 
they arrived at the Dutch settlement of Coupang, in 
the island of Timor, after having traversed the open: 
ocean for more than 1200 leagues, in an open boat, 
without the loss ef a single individual by. diseases! 
The reception which those unfortunate people met. 
with from the Dutch government, was. gratify~ 
ing in the last degree; and the benevolent atten- 
tion shewn them, enabled twelve to return to their. 
native land: Lieutenant Bligh arrived in, England on” 
the 14th of March 1790. During this most» peril- 
ous voyage many valuable observations were made, 
and have been recorded by Admiral Bligh in his nar-. 
rative. They are worthy of attention; but, as they 
are not connected with the subject»of this article, we 
must refer to the original work itself, ey 
Thus, for a time, the benevolent. wishes of 
the king were disappointed, -by those, whose 
most anxious desire should have been .to promote: 
such praise-worthy efforts by every means, in their 


wer. ; pe + Na 
But although the infamous mutiny of Mr Bligh’s. 


crew had entirely frustrated the designs.of his ma- — ey 


jesty, in sending out the Bounty, eh it did not lessen 
the zeal for benefiting his people, which had first. 
suggested the plan; and, accordingly we find, that, 
as soon @s circumstances permitted, a new expedition 
was set-on foot under the auspices of the same-com~ 
mander, whose own account, furnished with the ut-~ 
most liberality from his MS. journal, we beg leave to 
lay before our readers; it will convey clearer ideas. 
of the voyage than can be afforded by any other 
means. % 


« Captain Bligh sailed from England in command 


of his majesty’s ship. Providence, with a smallivessel - 


to. attend. him, called the Assistant, on the 3d of 
August 1791, to proceed to Otaheite inthe South 


3 


ling: mutineers, 


~ found 
him to e 
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‘Sea, and from thence to bring the bread-fruit ‘plant 
, to the West Indies, and su 


others as might be 
nd of rarity or use. On his return, it was left for 
plore the passage between. New Holland 
os uinea'; a passage which no mariner had 

‘to attempt before the Captain’s voyage in the 
Bounty; which has been already narrated. All this 
was accomplished. 

On the 28th August 1791, Captain Bligh anchor- 
ed, with his tender, in St Cruz road at the island of 
Teneriffe, and having taken in wine and refreshments, 
he sailed from thence on the Ist September; after 
having touched at the island of St Jago, he proceed- 
ed to the Cape of Good Hope, and anchored in 
Table Bay on the 6th November.. 

The vessels remained at the Cape until the 23d 
December 1791, when they sailed for Van Diemen’s 
Land, which they: reached on the 9th February 
1792: Having aailed on the 24th of the same month, 
they arrived on the 9th of April in Matavai Bay in 
the island of Otaheite. 

At this place they remained, and the crews were 
zealously employed in collecting the bread-fruit 
— which were stowed in the great cabin of the 

vidence, which had been previously prepared for 
their reception. All were got on board by the 17th 
July, and they sailed the following day, with 1281 
pots and tubs of plants, in the finest condition. 

_ After a most dangerous passage through the straits 
which separate New Holland from New Guinea, 
Captain Bligh anchored at Coupang in the island of 
Timor, on the 2d October, where he remained, re- 
placing such plants as had died with others of that 
island, until the 10th of the same month, when he 
sailed by the Cape of Good Hope, which he passed, 
without having the thermometer lower than 61° 
Fahrenheit, or going farther south than $7° 46‘ south 


latitude. 


~On the 17th December, he anchored at. St He- 
lena; there 57 kinds of fruit trees were collected, 
and that the settlement might be benefited by those 


he had on board, Captain Bligh gave to the govern- * 


ment 23 bread fruit plants, besides some other valu- 
able fruit trees... “ 

*Captain Bligh now proceeded to the island of 
St Vincent, and arrived in Kingston Bay on the 


* 23d January 1793 ; there he remained until the 23d 


imstant, when, having left under the ¢are of Dr An- 
derson, the well-known superintendant of the bo- 
tanical garden in that colony, 333 bread fruit trees, 
and 211 fruit trees y and having received 467 plants 
for his Majesty’s garden at Kew, he sailed for Ja- 


‘maica in termination of his orders. 


‘Having executed the duty entrusted to him with 
the*utmost celerity, Captain Bligh arrived at Port 
Royal, in the island of Jamaica, on the 5th Febru- 
ary 1793. There he landed 623 plants, 347 of which 
were bread fruit. The others consisted of the finest 
fruit of the East. 

. To complete all the objects of Captain Bligh’s 


‘mission, it only remained for him to return to Bri- 


tain with a selection of plants for the king ; and ac- 


_ cordingly he accomplished that end, with a great va- 


ete of beautiful specimens. 
he two vessels sailed from Jamaica on the 14th 
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-which very generally answers. 
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June’ 1793, and having left some plants on the Grand 
Cayman, they arrived in the Downs on the 2d Au- 
gust 1793.” 

The Providence was 420 tons burthen. The As- 
sistant 110 tons, The former carried 100 men, the 
latter 27, The Assistant was commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Nathaniel Portlock. 

From Jamaica and St. Vincent’s, plants of the 
bread fruit tree have been introduced into different 
parts of the British colonies, chiefly by the exer- 
tions of public spirited individuals ;-so that the cul- 
ture of it has received.a very fair trial... It has been 
said that Dr Anderson of: St Vincent has succeed- 
ed in. raising trees both. from cuttings and layers. 
We know not whether this be the fact or not; but 
of this we are perfectly assured, that the experiment 
has: been completely unsuccessful in the hands of 
some intelligent gentlemen, who have made it with 
much attention, and on whose accuracy we can rely. 


- Fortunately, however, it has been sufficiently ascer- 


tained, that there is a simple mode of propagation 
It. is. merely. this : 
One of the branches of the root is bared of. earth, 
and then wounded with a spade ; in a short time, a 
shoot springs up from the wound; after this has 
occured, and the shoot is sufficiently vigorous to bear 
removal, the separation is completed ; and any acci- 
dental- connection with fibres, or other useless ap- 
pendages, is also destroyed. The young, plant is 
then dug up, with es quantity of earth, and 
placed in a hole, in which it. soon fixes itself. In 
about three years, it expands into a full sized tree, 
which yields fruit in great abundance. 

It will naturally be asked, after. the vast exertions 
made by the meritorious and persevering individual, 
who commanded both expeditions to the South Sea 
islands, in quest of the bread fruit tree, after the ex- 
pense incurred, and the benevolent zeal displayed by 
the Sovereign, for the welfare of his West Indian sub- 
jects, and after the high expectations that were at 
one time excited by the splendid narratives of voy- 
agers, how far the bread fruit tree has succeeded in 
point of cultivation, as well as in point of utility, as 
an article of food, on which a large proportion of the 
West India population could depend? The answer 
to such inquiries will be unsatisfactory, and such as 
little accord with the very flattering hopes which 
were at one period expected to be realized. In those 
colonies where the plantain tree (Musa paradisiacay) 
grows readily, the bread fruit tree cannot be introdu- 
ced with advantage, owing to the greater difficulty of 
cultivation in the one case than in the other, and to 
the very decided preference which the negroes give 
to the plantain. The bread fruit tree, as we have 
already seen, requires some years to bring it to matu- 
rity, the mode of propagation is tedious, and negroes 
have no great predilection for the fruit. This may 
arise from want of habit, (which might indeed be 
overcome, ) and from its not furnishing food so pala- 
table as that to which they have been accustomed. 
The plantain tree, on the contrary, is propagated 
with wonderful facility, and. yields fruit in about 
fifteen months. Whenever an old plantain walk, 
{the name given in the colonies to the place allotted 
to the cultivation of this vegetable, ) is to be cleared, 
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which very commonly occurs, the roots aré to be had 
for the mere labour of removal. One roct sends up 
many shoots in regular succession, and this it con- 

-tinves to do for many years. After the first planting 


-of these, the cultivator has no further trouble than 


to cut down the shoots on which the fruit is ft for 
use, and these are in their turn regularly replaced by 
others. Wherever then, a sufficient number have 
been planted, and due attention paid, in the first in- 
stance, to every requisite circumstance, there will al- 
ways be a regular succession of fruit for many years. 


‘Besides these advantages, ‘the fruit of the plaintain 
“tree is the favourite vegetable food of the black po- 
-pulation; and it is capable of being dressed in’ various 
‘ways, whether it be pulled in its green or in its ripe 


‘state. - ‘These circumstances, however, can have only 
a local influence, as there are situdtions in which the 


*plantain tree either does not thrive well, or fails al- 
“togethe r 
“become a very ‘valuable substitute ; but whether or 


In these, the bread fruit tree is likely to 


not the experiment has been fairly made, we do not 
know. We are inclined to suspect, that it never has 
been made’ on a great scale. There seems to bea 
‘melancholy want of experimental activity in the colo- 
nies, even on those matters that very deeply concern 
theirinterests. Individuals, it is true, have had suf- 


“ficient foresight, and intellectual vigour, to make at- 


tempts at improvement; but as their efforts have been 


“in’general unsupported, it is not to be “wondered 


that the results should be limited. This very probably 
originates in such a complication of causes, that it 
might be difficult to develope the share which each 
possesses in their common effect. Whatever they 
may be, it is of importance to the colonies, that they 


‘should be counteracted by powerful and efficient 


nieans ; and these can only be called into play, by 
the intelligent and liberal-minded part of the West 
India community, whose means of observation may 
be immediately directed to these causes, which being 
once traced may be obviated. At the same time, those 
who exert them, may not only render important ser- 


‘vices to the colonial interest at large, but even benefit 


themselves as individuals in an eminent degree.  Per- 
haps the establishment of societies, for promoting 
colonial agriculture, on a plan similar ‘to the various 
‘agricultural societies inthis country, (whose bene- 
ficial influence has been so decidedly ‘experienced in 
those parts where they have been pecablished). cxipit 
conduce to this great end. 
London might be a central point, at which a 
chief society, composed of the colonial proprietors 
resident in Britain, might hold its meetings. Branches 
of this great society might be formed in each of the 
‘colonies. Premiums should be awarded to those who 
“have carried any new scheme, that promises to be of 
utility, into effect; and a regular correspondence 
kept open between the London society and its 
branches. By such means, and such only, can the 
whole of the resources of the colonies be ealled forth ; 
sand if once a spirit of improvement and of emulation 
should arise, the public benefit would be incalculable. 
Andamongotheradvantages, the bread fruit tree would 
“have all the advantages of a full and extended trial. 
Even in those oleae’ into which the bread fruit 
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ed as bread, or in the form of 5 it is er. 
= eA palatable by the Euro ein 


“stones laid upon them: in this state, it undergoes a 


“has not been 


en used’ instead of bread, itis ros 

whole, or cut into three or four pieces. 
' « Bread fruit is also cooked “in an oven, which 
renders it soft, and something like'a boiled potatoe ; 
not quite so farinaceous as a ‘one, but more’ 60 

than those of the middling sort.? = 
“Of the bread fruit, the Otaheiteans also make 
three dishes, by putting either water, or the milk 
of the cocoa put to it, then beating it ‘to’ a ‘paste 
with a stone pestle, and ap et ro r it with 
ripe plaintains, bananas, or the sour ‘hich j 
“The mahie, which has been mentioned’as a sucte- 
daneum for ripe bread fruit, ‘before the season‘for 
gatheting a fresh crop comes on, is thus made.”?) 


«The fruit is gathered just before it is perfe : 
and being laid in heaps, is \actpaecteo Badaelooree 
this state, it undergoes a fermentation, and becomes dis- 
agreeably sweet. The core (says Dr Hawk, : 
‘then taken out entire, which is done by’ : 


"the stalk, and the rest of the fruit isthrown intoahole — 


‘which is dug for that purpose, generally in 
land néatly lined in the bottom and sides with? 
the whole is then covered with leaves,’ and heav 


‘second fermentation, and becomes sour, after’ 
it will suffer no change for many months* it/is't 
out of the hole as it is wanted foruse, ‘and beit 
made into balls, it is wrapped ‘up in’ leaves and bak- 
ed. After it is dressed, it will keep five or six weeks, 
It is eaten both cold and hot, and the natives sek 
‘make a’ meal without it; though, ‘to us, thet 
‘was_as disagreeable as that of a pickled olive 
rally is the first time it is eaten.’? ~ yeaa - 
* As the making of this Se aoe { 
ing, upon fermentation ; so, like brewing, it some- 
ae Ete, without their being able 1 Moca ; 
~cause. It is very natural, therefore, that the 
-it should be connected with superstitious” 
and ceremonies. It generally falls to the lot of old 
women, who will suffer no creature to furnish 
thing belonging to it, but those whom they employ 
as assistants, nor even to go into that’ pait oPthe 
house where the operation is carrying on.” See 
Dampier’s Voyage round the World. me seed 
Captain Cook’s Voyage round the World ke te Pag 4 
years 1767, 1768, and 1769, by Johan Haw 
worth, LLD. Account of Captain Cook’ s last Voy- 
age, performed in the years 1776, 1777, V778, 
1779. The ee of the latter part of the same. 
Voyage, per durivg 1780, pe ae 
ok Viet the South Sea, undertaken An ‘ 
mand of his Majesty, for the purpose of price 
the Bread Fruit Tree to the West Indies, in’his Ma- 
’s ship the Bounty, commanded’ by Lieutenant: 
William Bligh, including an Account of the Mutiny | 
on board the said Ship; and the gubsequent Voyage 
of part of the Crew in the Ship’s Boat from Tofoa, 
one of the Friendly Islands, to Timor, a Dutch Set- 
tlement in the East Indies. ((c-m-) 
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. on the top, from which rises a 
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- _BREASTWORK. See Fortirication, and 
» BREBERS,or Beressers. See Barbary, p. 262. 
» BRECHIN, one of the royal boroughs of Scot- 
Jand, in ire, is delightfully situated on the 
side of a hill which -rises from the north bank of the 
river Southesk, over which is a good stone bridge 
adjoining to the town. It lies eight miles west 
from Montrose harbour, from whence the tide flows 
within two miles of the tonigs. 
It was a bishop’s see, founded about the year 
1150 by David I., surnamed the Saint, on account of 
his.extraordinary. liberality to the church: Its annual 
revenue, paid in money and in kind before the Refor- 
mation, is said to have amounted to seven hundred 
pounds; but, after that event, it was diminished to 
one hundred and fifty pounds, owing to the aliena- 
tion-of its estates by Alexander Campbell, the first 
Protestant bishop, to his chieftain the Earl of Ar- 
‘by whose interest he had been promoted to 
at see. Keith, in his description of the religious 
houses in Scotland, says, ‘¢ In this bishopric there is 
sat confusion and uncertainty.” At the Reforma- 
tion, an account of the rents and revenues of all eccle- 
siastical benefices was required to be given in to the 
privy council of Scotland ; and the return sent from 
the see of Brechin wasas follows; ‘¢ Four hundred and 
twenty-four pounds seventeen shillings Scotch ; one 
hundred and thirty-eight capons; two hundred-and 
eight fowls ; eighteen geese ; three barrels of sal- 
mon ; eleven bolls wheat ; fourteen chalders and six 
bolls bear ; twenty-five chalders and: five bolls meal ; 
and one chalder and two bolls oats.’ 
» The Culdees had a convent here, who afterwards 
’ way to the Mathurines, or Red Friars. The 
ruins of the abbey, or convent of red friars, called 
the college, is — to be er in the ateges "; 
, adjoining to the r-school ; 
fom ohich it would aan to ace been a large 
building. Here was also one of those, hospitals; 
which, in the time of Popery, were to be met with 
in various parts of Scotland ; founded for the main- 


_ tenance of the poor, or the education of youth; and, 


as being of peculiar benefit to the community, distin- 
i by the honourable name of Maisons de Dieu, 
or houses of God. It was founded about the year 
41256, by William of Brechin, and the south wall is 
still entire in the upper part of the town. 
- It isnot known by whom the cathedral was built. 
It is a Gothic pile supported by twelve pillars. The 
whole length, including the chancel which is demo- 
lished, was one Licolond and sixty-six feet, and 
the breadth sixty-one feet. The west end of one of 
the aisles is entire ; the door is Gothic, and the arch 
eonsists of many mouldings; it has also a windew of 
eurious and beautiful workmanship. A nich in the 
wall, on which stood a statue of the Virgin Mary, 
still remains. That part of the cathedral, which es: 
eaped the devastation of the reformers, is used as the 


parish church, and was some years ago fitted up into: 
_  -anelegant and commadious house for public worship. 


The steeple of the church is a beautiful square tower, 
one hundred and twenty feet high, with battlements 
me hexagonal 
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Adjoining to the church stands.a round tower, of Brechin. 
». known by the name of the little ——-—~ 


uncommon ele 
steeple, which 1s. an object of attention and admira- 
‘tion to all strangers. It consists of sixty regular 
courses. of hewn. free-stone, laid» circularly, and. ta- 
pering towards the top, which is covered with a spi- 
ral roof. In the tower are four windows, facing the 
four cardinal points ; and in the spiral roof are other 
four; windows, placed alternate on the sides, and 
resting on the top of the tower. The inside is hol- 
low, but has no stair: two good bells are hung in 
it, which are reached by means. of ladders, placed 
on wooden semicircular floors, each resting on cir 
cular abutments within the tower. The inner dia- 
meter at the bottom is eight feet ; the thickness of 
the wall, at the same place, is three feet seven inches; 
height to the roof eighty feet ; the octagonal spire 
twenty-three feet ; making the whole height, from 
the ground to the. top of the building, one hundred 
and three feet. The only other tower similar to this 
in Scotland, is at Abernethy in Perthshire, (see Aner- 
NETHY; ) but its height is only three-fourths of the one 
now described. Conical towers, of the same description, 
are frequently to be met with im Ireland; but their 
date, and the use for which they were constructed, re- 
main very doubtful, notwithstanding all the researches 
and investigations of antiquaries. By some they 
have been deemed watch towers, for the purpose of 
descrying invaders, and communicating by signals 
their approach... Others. suppose that shay had been 
designed for belfries, and ‘introduced by: some of the 
crusaders, in imitation of the minarets of mosques, 
from. whence the criers summoned the people to 
prayers. A third opinion is, that they were peniten- 
wary towers, used for the confinement of penitents, 
until they were restored to the bosom of the church; 
and that the Irish, (whose country obtained the 
name of the land of sanctity, patria sanctorum, on ac- 
count of the number of its religious houses,) might 
have been the original inventors, and have introduced: 
them into Scotland. 

On the south side of the town stood the castle of 
Brechin, but no vestige of it remains. It was be- 
sieged by the English under Edward I. in 1303, and 
was gallantly defended by its governor, Thomas 
Maule, for twenty days, till he was slain by a stone 
from an engine, when it instantly surrendered. Near 
the scite, a castle of a modern construction was built 
by James Earl of Panmure in 1711, which com- 
mands a delightful view of the river Southesk, and 
the adjoining country ; the river washing the foot of 
the rock on which the castle stands. 

. In the'year 1647, the plague raged with great vio- 
lence in this town, and carried off six hundred of 
the inhabitants.in the short period of four months! 
Their bodies were deposited in the ground adjoining 
to the church, anda monument was erected with the 
following inscription, in memory of that awful visita- 
tion of heaven. 

1647. - 


Luna, quater crescens, 
Seacentos peste peremptos 
(Disee mori !). vidit. 
Pulvis et umbra sumus. 
' This town has several well-attended markets, om 
BL 
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Brechin, fairs, particularly Trinity fair, which is held about 


Breckneck, 


a mile from the town, and is acknowledged to be the 


—“v—""" best fair for sheep, cattle, and horses, in the north 


and of all ages. 


of Scotland. ; 

The Osnaburgh or brown linen manufacture is here 
carried on ‘to a considerable extent ; and, of late 
years, a good deal has been done in the manufacture 
of sail-cloth. There are; in the town, three mills for 
spinning flax ; the machinery driven by water ; and 
they give employment to 200 pees of both sexes, 

Another mill, of the same descrip- 
tion, is in the country parish, which employs be- 
twixt 80 and 90, » In one of these mills, four looms, 
for the weaving of linen, have been lately erected, of a 
new construction, which are driven by water, and 
have hitherto fully answered the expectation of the 
proprietor. The following facts may, in some mea- 
sure, ascertain the extent of those manufactures. 
The average number of yards of linen stamped in 
Brechin annually, from November 1800 to Novem- 
ber:1810, is 730,000 ; the average number of -yards 
of sail-cloth manufactured annually, from November 
1805 to November 1810, is 155,000; besides -be- 
twixt 2000 and 3000 yards of canvass, 

Several years ago a beer and porter brewery was 
erected upon a pretty large scale, at which there 
were brewed last year (1810), between 5000 and 
6000 barrels of porter. It gives employment to 20 
persons ; but as it is now fitted up for brewing 
20,000 barrels annually,:more-hands will-of course be 
needed for preparing that quantity forthe market. 
The porter is sent to London, and to various parts 
of Great Britain. In consequence of the war, the 
proprietors have been prevented from executing 
their original design of exporting to the continent : 
at present, however, a considerable quantity is ex- 
ported to the West Indies. ‘This brewery pays be- 
twixt £700 and £800 of duty on beer and porter 
every six weeks, and about £70 weekly of duty on 
malt; so that it yields.an annual revenue to govern- 
ment of about £9,700. It has been remarked, that 
since its commencement, the demand for spirits 
among the lower classes:of people has greatly de- 
creased, and-their morals, of :consequence, have been 
evidently improved. . The population of the town is 
nearly. 5000. N. Lat. 56° 40’, E. Long. 2° 18’. 
See Pennant’s Tour through Scotland, vol. ii. ; 
Grose’s. Antiquities, vol. ii. ; Statist. Hist. vol. xxi. 
(a. F. 

BREC KNOCK, or Brecon, called by the Welsh 
Aber Hondey, is the principal and county town: of 
Sunchoshlentaes in South Wales, romantically situa- 
ted at the confluence of the rivers Hondey and Uske. 
Its aspect, at a distance, excites no expectations, 
which the narrowness, irregularity, and dirtiness of 
its streets, and the general meanness of the houses, 
can much disappoint. Yet the mixture which it ex- 
hibits of modern buildings, dismantled towers, and 
religious ruins, render its internal appearance sufficient- 
ly interesting. Formerly, it was surrounded with a 
strong wall, in which were four gates. At presentit con- 
sists of three principal streets, in which scarcely one 
handsome house occurs. If therefore Mr Malkin’ sstate- 
ment be correct, that Brecknock is one of the ‘best 
built towns in Wales,’’. we must form but a sorry opi- 
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nion of the other towns in this principality. The Bi 
objects most interesting to a stranger in Breekn 
are the ruins of a c and monastery, founded in 
the reign of wee! I., by Bernard de Newmark, a ~ 
Norman lord. Of the castle, which seems to have — 
been a grand pile of building, only a few detached 
Anweeees remain, and these fragments are 
and disfigured by a number of ugly cottages, erected 
in the midst ofthem, A tennis court has been for- 
med in one an Ie ‘od the vice a and an unders| 
watermill, probably. an ori appendage, adjoins 
Gocameedial Pea pr eg = 
called Ely tower from Dr Morton, bishop of Ely, 
who was confined in it by order of Richard IIL; 
and who concerted here, in conjunction with Stafford, 
Duke of Buckingham, the scheme of uniting the two ~ 
houses of York and Lancaster, in consequence 
which, the tyrant. was bereft of his kingdom and 
life, and Henry VII. was elevated to the throne. 
«On the banks of the Uske,’’ says an anonymous 
traveller, «* amidst the solemn gloom of trees, may be 
traced the venerable and extensive ruins of a benedic- 
tine priory ; and on the east of the town stands the 
college, once a dominican priory, now a. collegis 
ehurch, with a dean and other dignitaries.’’ Of this 
establishment the unfortunate Dr Dodd was a pre 
bend. In his beautiful lines, entitled « Pious Me- 
mory,”’ he has described a custom which prevails in 
this vicinity, of decking the recent graves with lowers. 
The priory walk, on the shadow declivity of a hill, 
the foot of which is laved by the Hondey, Is extreme-- 
ly pleasant. To the east of the town isa lake well 
stored with fish. . », Lines 
The coins occasionally found at Brecknock, and the 
evident traces of Roman entrenchments and fortifica- 
tions, afford undoubted proof, that this was once oc- 
cupied as a station, by the conquerors of the world, 
Of these antiquities, the most remarkable is a fortifi- 
cation, named Y-Gagr, about two miles N. W. from 
the town. It is situated on a gentle eminence, over- 
looking the Uske; part of its walls remain; and 
within the area of the camp, some Roman bricks 
have been found similar to those at Caerlon, with the 
inscription LEG Il AUG. Contiguous to the 
camp, in the middle of a highway, is a rude carved 
pillar, called, in the language of the country, the Vir- 
gin’s Stone. Another monument of Roman antiqui- 
ty, mentioned by Ganghe is a sepulchral pillar, stand- 
ing erect on the roadside, with an inscription, of 
mach only the word VicTorin1 is now legible, -” 
Brecknock hassome manufactories of clothand.cot- 
ton stockings. Besides three churches, it contains © 
499 houses, and 2576 inhabitants, of whom 654 were 
returned in the report to parliament, (1802,) as 
being employed in trade and manufacture. Its arse- 
nal is a substantial and beautiful brick building, 99 
feet long, 85 broad, and two stories high, The 
tower, seule mentioned, contains an armoury for 
15,000 stands of arms, and 1500 swords, arranged in 
the manner of the armoury in the Tower of London. 
This town sends one member to parliament... It is 
governed by two bailiffs, fifteen aldermen, two cham- 
berlains, two constables, a town-clerk, and other of- 
ficers, The market days are Wednesday and Sa- 
turday ; fairs are held here on the 4th of May, 5th 
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* July, 10th September, and 17th November. Dis- 
‘tance from London by Monmouth 168 miles. N. 
‘Lat. 51° 54’, W. Long. $° 12’. (k) 
~ "BRECKNOCKSHI RE, a county of South 
“Wales, bounded by Radnor on the north, the coun- 
“ties of Cardigan and Caermarthen on the west, Here- 
‘fordshire and Monmouthshire on the east, and by 
_ Mo shire and Glamorganshire on the south. 
-It‘is’said to derive its name from Brecan, famous in 
legendary » who succeeded to it about the com- 
" -meucement of the fifth century. This county is 
‘about 35 miles in length, $0 in breadth, and 100 in 
“circumference ; containing 512,000 acres of land, 
-232,000 of which are in a state of cultivation ; and 
185.600 are waste, and unfit for culture. It is di- 
__ -wvided into the six hundreds of Biulth, Crickhowel, 
* Devynnock, Merthyr, Penkelly, and Talgarth : Its 
“market towns, are knock, Biulth, Crickhowel, 
Hay ; it has 62. parishes, containing 6315 houses, 
and $1,633 inhabitants; of whom, 14,346: were re- 
“turned, in 1802, as being employed in agriculture, 
and 4204 in various trades and manufactures. * 
~ Sublimity and beauty are strikingly combined in 
the general.scenery of this country. Its mountains, 
rising in ru majesty, are separated from each 
other by cultivated vales ; or by glades, whose wind- 
ing rivers are overhung on either side with the rich 
and varied verdure of extensive and lofty woods. 
- Between Slanspyddad and Penpont,” says an intel- 
‘ligent tourist, “the scenery is truly enchanting. 
a Uske, frequently visible from the road, flows on 
the right amidst oaks of the most vivid green, which 
feather down the hills from the bottom to the very 
summit. All the rudeness of*nature, and the aspe- 
“rities of surface, are concealed ; while, for the-space 
of about a mile, every combination of wood, water, 
and figure of ground, as viewed from the road, unites 
“to constitute the highest perfection of landscape. In 
Majesty and sublimity, the banks of the Wye infi- 
nitely sutpass this; but in point of beauty, we had 
seen nothing comparable to. this. scene.” Beyond 
Penpont, however, the scenery loses. mucly of ‘its in- 
terest. The country becomes more uniform and ‘dull 
‘in its aspect ; the soil degenerates.; and the hills have 
nothing attractive in their form or appearance, ex- 
‘cept that they admit of cultivation, which, though it 
increases their value, diminishes their picturesque ef- 
“fect. The principal mountain in this county is the 
Vann, or Brecknock Beacon, which is reckoned the 
loftiest in South Wales. The most important of its 
" rivers, next to the Wye, which formsa natural boun- 
dary between this county and» Radnor, is the Uske, 
“rising from the Black Mountain, and flowing through 
a.fine valley towards the town of Brecknock. 

The system of agriculture pursued in Brecknock- 
shire, is nearly the same as that observed in the con- 
tiguous county of Hereford ; and the whole district 
abounds in all the necessary articles of subsistence. 
Its chief commodities are corn, cattle, fish, and otter’s 
fur, besides woollen cloth, and stockings, Near the 

~ borders of Glamorganshire, which abound with coal 

~ and iron ore, several forges and iron founderies have 
‘ately been established. 

"This county appears to have been governed by na- 

"tive princes till the reign of William Rufus, when 
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Bernard de Newmark invaded it with a large body Breda 
of English and Normans, and reduced it to subjec- 
tion. To secure his new conquest, he built castles 


“in various parts of it, and assigned the government 


of them to his principal officers. With the same view, 
he married Nest, grand-daughter of one of the na- 
tive princes, whose revengeful spirit involved her lord 
in endless trouble, and who was so abandoned as to 
cause her son to be disinherited, by swearing. falsely 
to Henry I., that he was the fruit of an unlawful 
amour. The lordship progressively passed to Milo, 
Earl of Hereford, and his sons ; to Humphrey de 
Bohune ; to Philip Bruse; to Thomas Plantagenet, 
sixth son of Edward III.; and afterwards to the 
dukedom of Buckingham, till an attainder vested it 
in the crown. At the Restoration, James Butler, 
rinew 0a duke of Ormond, was createdearl of Breck- 
nock, 

Besides the antiquities already mentioned in our 
account of the town of Brecknock, there is a cause- 
way running nearly at right angles with the Isker, 
be leading probably to the great Roman camp in 
the neighbourhood. Another Roman road has been 
discovered near the bridge of Capel Rhyd y Briw, . 
and another along the top of unfrequented mountains, 
In a field near Brecknock there has also been disco- 
vered a Roman hypocaust. 

This county is represented by one member in par- 
liament. See Pennant’s Tour in wer en om 
Scenery, Antiquities, and Biography o, ; 
aah, Cambrian Hiperary ¢.ketore Describing a 
Tour in South Wales, by a Pedestrian Traveller ; 
The Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin. through Wales, 
A. D. 1108, by Giraldus de Barri, illustrated with 
Views, Annotations, &c. by Sir Colt Hoare, Bart. . 
2.vols. 4to. London, 1806.; and An Original Tour 
in Wales,-in the fourth volume of Philips’ Modern 
Voyages and Fravels... (k)» 

REDA, the capital ef Dutch. Brabant; was an- 
ciently a city of considerable eminence, and was go- 
verned by sovereigns of. its own., About the year 
1100, it was wrested by the Duke.of Brabant from 
the county of Stryen, to which. it originally belong- 
ed; in 1212, it was held by Godfrey of Bergue as a 
fief of Brabant ; in 1284, John I.,.Duke of Brabant, 
conferred the sovereignty of Breda upon Rason de 
Gavre; in 1326 it was sold to John III., Duke of 
Brabant ; in 1951 it was transferred to John de Po- 
lano, Lord of Lieck ; in 1404, it passed with: his 
grand-daughter Johanna to her husband Engelbert of 
Nassau, and remained in the family..of Nassau, till 
William III. of England dying without issue, cau- 
sed it to be left in ren 

Breda suffered severely, during the sanguinary 
struggles in the 16th century, between the Spaniards 
and the United Provinces, and passed in rapid succes: 
sion from one master to another. In 1567, it was redu- 
ced by the Duke of Alva, in consequence of the resist- 
ance made by William of Nassau, prince of Orange, 
to the claims of the crown of Spain; but, in 1577, 
was again delivered to the states-general. . In 1581, 
it was taken by the Spaniards under Claude de Ber- 
laimont, an officer of the Duke of Parma; but, in 
1590, it was regained by Prince Maurice, who sent 
a party of 60 Dutch soldiers into the place, conceal. 
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ed under planks and turf in a small trading vessel, by 
‘whose means he\was admitted during the night, and 
received the submission of the garrison. /It is rela- 
ted, that one of these adventurers being unable to re- 
frain from coughing while concealed in the boat, re+ 
quested one of his companions to put him to death, 
lest the noise, which he made, should occasion the 
discovery and defeat of their enterprise. In 1625, it 
was invested by Spinola the Spanish general, with an 
army of 30,000 men, who being well aware of its great 
‘strength, made his approaches with the utmost cau- 
tion, and confined his operations chiefly toa blockade, 
in the hope of reducing it by famine. The garrison, 
which consisted of French, Dutch, and English 
troops, under'their respective officers, colonels Haute- 
rive, Lohre, and Morgan, and which amounted only 
to 7000-infantry, with a few troops of horse, made a 
most vigorous and gallant defence under the able di- 
rection of their commandant Justin of Nassau, natu- 
ral son’of William, Prince of Orange. Besides main- 
taining’an incessant and spirited fire upon their assail- 
ants, they had recourse to various other modes of an- 
noyance ; collected an immense bason of water, by 
stopping the course ‘of the river Merck, and direct- 
ing it against the quarters of Spinola, swept away 
numbers of his forces, covered the neighbouring coun- 
try with water, and introduced so great a mortality 
into his camp, that there was scarcely: 12,000 men 
fit. for service. The Spanish commander,. on his 
part, though labouring under severe sickness, ‘prose- 
cuted the siege with extraordinary skilland perseve- 
rance ; ‘caused himéelf to be carried round his works 
in a litter; visited every post, and directed every ope- 
ration in person ; and having received. considerable 
reinforcements to his army, reduced the besieged, on 
the one hand, to the greatest extremity, and, on the 
other hand, repulsed every attempt of the Prince of 
Orange to raise the siege, or to throw relief into the 
place. Still the garrison and inhabitants, though se- 
verely afflicted with disease and scarcity, as well as 
hard pressed by the enemy, continued to make the 
most obstinate resistance; and, by the united good 
conduct of the governor and magistrates, in the ma- 
nagement of their provisions, were able to hold ‘out 
four months longer than had been calculated. Henry 
Prince of Orange, seeing no prospect of relieving his 
faithful subjects, sent a permission to the governor to 
surrender upon the best terms that he might be able 
to procure. ‘This note, which had no signature, was 
intercepted by Spinola, who took care that it should 
be forwarded to the governor of Breda, and also ac- 
companied it with the offer of an honourable capitu- 
lation, Justin of Nassau, however, suspecting that 
the whole might be a-stratagem on the part of the 
enemy, observed in reply, that a permission was not a 
command to submit; and though the garrison was 
reduced to one half of its number, they all resolved to 
continue the defence till they should receive from 
their prince a positive order to yield. Henry having 
been made acquainted with their brave determination, 
transmitted. an express command, that they should 
surrender-to the Spaniards; but requested, at the 
same time, that he should be informed, by signal, how 
many days they were still able to hold out ; and was 
answered by eleven fires kindled in different»parts of 
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the city. A duplicate of theseinstructions felliintothe — 
hands of Spinola ; but though he was thus enabled ta 
understand,.by the sigaals of the besieged, that they | 
must necessarily surrender at discretion within the 
of eleven days, he generously resolved to testi- | 
ys his respect for their bravery, by ‘them ins 
‘stantly the most honourable and advantageous condi- 
tions. ‘These having beenaccepted, and the garrison, 
which had ontaliion a siege cb nail, and lost 
two-thirds of their number, ‘having marched through 
the gates, the Spanish general drew up: his army to 
receive them, complimented the governor and the offi- 
cers upon their distinguished. conduct; comman= 
ded the sick and wounded to be treated with the ut- 
-‘most tenderness, distributed money among the sol- 
diers, and displayed all the sentiments of a hero, inthe” 
testimony which he paid to the merit of the van- * 
quished. In 1637, it was recovered by Henry prince 
of Orange, after a siege of four months, who: requi-: 
ted the generosity of Seitiolas allowing the Spa-» 
nish garrison to march out with allthe honours.of war, | 
and foading their gallantcommander, Omer'de Four- » 
din, with distinguished praises and valuable presents. ° 
In 1667, Breda+was'the seat of the famous confe-- 
rence, in which a general ‘peace ‘was established: be« 
tween Louis the XIV. of France, Charles TI. of” 
England, Frederick ILI. of Denmark, and the go- 
vernment of the United Provinces, In 1793; 
the fortifications had been greatly augmented by the 
Dutch, this important place was surrendered to the 
French after a siege of tendays; but, in the same” 
year, was again delivered up by capitulation to the 
States. ; : vor aed? 
Breda is situated at the confluence of the rivers Ava © 
and Merck, in a fertile but marshy country, and ca- 
pable of being surrounded with water, so as ‘to be al- 
together inaccessible to an army. It is neatly built, — 
and regularly fortified, surrounded with a:wall three 
miles in circumference, and a ditch well filled with 
water, protected by bastions and a strong citadel, 
The whole city is of a triangular form, withra gate 
built of brick at each angle; and the ramparts are 
adorned with rows of elm trees. It contains about 
20 streets, 2200 houses, and 10,000 inhabitants. Its 
principal structures are; the castle, a magnificent 
square building, surrounded by the waters of the 
lerck ; the great church, which is:a very/ handsome 
edifice, with a remarkable spire $62 feet’in height ;~ 
and the mausoleum of hae 
Nassau, adorned with various statues aud inscriptions. 
Its woollen manufactures were formerly in a prosper- 
ous state, but have greatly declined since the revolu- 
tion. It is 46 miles south of Amsterdam, and 22 
south south-east of Rotterdam. North Lat. 51° 37, 
East Long. 4° 45’... See Foster’s Travels) (q) 
BREDEMEYERA,a genus of plants of the class 


Diadelphia, and order Octandria. ‘See Borany, ps 
273. ; y 
BREEZE. See Merroroioey. 
BREHONS. See Inexanp. ; , 


BREMEN, the capital of a duchy of the same 
name, is conjectured to have been anciently the Pha- 
Liranum of Ptolemy, and was’ known as the seat of 
an archbishop in the ‘time of Charlemagne. “its in- 
habitants were among the most early and zealous © 


bert or Engelbert Ike of 


v8 of the Reformation ; were closely besieged, 
by Groengen, r of Zealand, at the 

‘instance ~~ Charles V. ;*and were strongly charged 
that emperor, at the diet of Augsburgh in 1550, 
‘account of their obstinate attachment to the prin- 
of Calvin. In 1644, it was conquered by the 
‘Swedes; and, at the peace of Westphalia, in 1648, 
‘it was secularized into a duchy and of the em- 
ire. In 1664, its privileges were violated by Charles 
‘Gustavus king of Sweden, and its walls invested by 
an’army of that prince ; but, by the assistance of the 
elector of Brandenburgh and duke of Brunswick, it 
swasienabled to make head against its assailants, till, 
by the mediation of the Dutch, a peace was conclu- 
ded at Staden, in which all its privileges were contir- 
med. In 1675, the town and duchy of Bremen were 
‘overrun by the forces of the dukes of Brunswick and 


.Lunebu j but were retained ‘by Sweden at 
-peace of Nimeguen, in 1679. In 1712 it was redu- 
ced by the Danserp. but was transferred, in 1715,_to 


theelector of Brunswick, as an equivalent for a sum 
of 700,000 rix-dollars ; and in 1719, it-was ceded by 
the crown of Sweden to that elector, (upon a pay- 
ment of one million of rix-dollars,) who was after- 
wards invested by the emperor, as duke of Bremen 
and Verden. In 1757, the French took possession 
ofithe city, but it »was hastily abandoned in the year 
following, when it was instantly occupied by the 
-Hanoverian s, and remained under the govern- 
‘ment of the king of Great Britain as elector of Bruns- 
‘wick, till'the late subjugation of all that country to 
the power of the French emperor. ; 
_ ‘The town of Bremen is situated upon a kind of pe- 
ninsula, andsis'divided by ‘the river Weser into two 
parts, called the old and the new town, which have 
‘communication with each other by means‘of several 
bridges ; on the | of which is a hydraulic ma- 
chine of considerable height, for drawing and distri- 

ing water to the different quarters of the city. 
On the building which contains the wheel, is the fo 
lowing inscription ; 

‘* Volve Pater, civi tradam tua dona, Visurgis.” 


_- ©The old town.is the largest and most populous, 
_ and in it the principal inhabitants have their winter 
habitations, »while their gardens and places of resi- 
dence in summer are in the new ‘town. ‘The streets 
of the old town are generally very narrow, and the 
houses very old-fashioned and inconvenient in their 
structure... The houses in both towns, and in the su- 
burbs, are calculated at 5105, and the number of the 
inhabitants at 40,000. In the market-place is a large 
state of Rolando; and several of the public build- 
ings are very handsome edifices, the chief of which, 
are the town-hall, loadéd with ornaments ; the change, 
a neat modern building ; opposite to this a coflee- 
house, remarkable for the numerous figures in basso 
relievo on its walls; the arsenal, the college, the Lu- 
theran orphan house, and the Lutheran church. Un- 
der the last mentioned structure is a celebrated vault, 
called the “ Bley-keller,”’ or lead cellar, because the 
lead roof of the cathedral having been melted by 
lightning, fell into this place, which continues to be 
so free from moisture, that certain dead. bodies, which 
have been deposited within its walls, have been pre- 
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served from putrefaction, and have acquired the ap- Bremeu. 
— of mummies; ‘but its were bed virtues have 
rated by travellers far beyond the truth. Bre- 
men contains a physical institute, an anatomical the- 
atre, a school for navigation, a considerable library, a 
museum, which has a tolerable collection of ‘serpents, 
‘and other reptiles, with several useful mechanic mo- 
dels, and an observatory, under'the direction of M. 
Olbers, the celebrated discoverer of the new planets 
Pallas and Vesta. The city is divided into four quar- 
ters, each of gvhich has its own court, consisting of a 
burgomaster and six senators. The predominant reli- 
gious denomination is the reformed or Calvinistic ; and 
of this persuasion are the magistrates, who generally 
contrive to choose their successors from their own 
sect; though'the Lutherans are not excluded by law 
from a share in the government of the town, nor are 
much inferior in point of number. Therevenues amount 
to about 100,000 rix-dollars, and are levied by a spe- 
cies of property tax. The police is excellent ; and 
the poor are so well provided with work, that no 
beggars are seen in the place: , 
he inhabitants of Bremen are rather of a’ short 
stature, and form a striking contrast with the tall 
southern 'Germans. ‘They are simple ‘and ‘frugal in 
‘their manners, and retain many very primitive modes 
of living. "The usual hour of dinner is eleven o’clock 
inthe forenoon; but ow Sundays, it is the ‘practice 
to breakfast at six in the morning, and to dine at 
ten. ‘They are obliging, frank, charitable, and hos- 
pitable in their dispositions; industrious, pb and 
peaceful, in their habits; possessed in general of good 
natural abilities, improved by a liberal education’; 
and without much pretensions or display of litera- 
ture, are well acquainted with the chief subjects of 
useful knowledge. Though they are little addicted 
‘to the arts of luxury, it appears, from a painting ‘in 
the senate-house, that the use of coaches was known 
among them at a very early period. In the piece to 


‘which we ‘allude, and which is a view of the city 


painted in 1661, is represented a quadrangular car- 
riage, supported upon four pillars, and covered with 
a canopy, but open on each side, so as to discover 
the persons within it. ; 

The principal manufactures in Bremen, are cloth, 
cards, linens Osnaburghs, printed calicoes, stockings, 
bennets, canvass cards, corks, glass, starch, and stron 
beer, for which last article it has long been fam . 
over the continent. It is celebrated also for its Rhe- 
nish wine, the sale of which is ‘monopolized by the 
city, and is confined to the public vaults. Itis much 
engaged in the whale fishery, and carries on a consi- 
derable traffic in blubber and whale bone with the 
south of Germany. Great quantities of salmon, al- 
so, are taken by the-inhabitants, and are chiefly pre- 
pared for exportation by being smoke-dried. Its 
commerce with France, especially in wines, is ver 
considerable. Its exports in iron, flax, and linen, 
to England, Spain, and Portugal, are also very valt- 
able ; and next to Hamburgh, it has more’ trade with 
America than any other maritime town in Germany. 
It is rather remarkable, that the trade of Bremen with 
foreign countries should be so extensive, when it is 
considered, that large vessels can ascend the Weser 
only to within two leagues of the city, smaller ones 
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Brenner, only to within a league and a half; .andthat thus all 
Brentiord. the merchandise, whether export or import, must. be 


loaded and unloaded a second time at Vegesack, which 
may be regarded as the port of Bremen. It is inferior 
to Hamburgh in population, wealth, and commerce ; 
but it occupies nearly as much ground, and. the 
streets are cleaner and wider, the houses better built, 
and the whole better planned as acity. Bremen is 
ten German miles distant from Munden, twelve from 
Zell, and an equal distance from Hamburgh. | East 
Long. 9°, North Lat.53° 30’. See Holcroft’s Tra- 
vels ; and Knigge’s Journey to Lower Saxony. (9) 
BRENNER Mountains, formerly denominated, 
the Rhetian Alps, ave a chain of mountains in the 
Tyrol, running in a north easterly direction from 
Sterzing to Inspruck. The mountain Brenner, 
from which the chain. derives its name, is so called 
from the frequent thunder storms which rage on its 
summit ; and, according to Beaumont, is only 5109 
feet above the level of the sea. The other moun- 
tains are Gefrorn, which rises from the midst of a 
long course of glaciers, running north-east and 
south-west, and is one of the highest peaks of the 
chain, and continually covered with snow; Ha- 
bichspiz, Tributaan, and Bock-kogo. There are 
also, on the north-west, mounts Lorenzen, Fartschel, 
and Tschafatfeh; and, on the south-east, Glander, 
Schloss, Pragls, and Pallanser. The Brenner moun- 
tains rival the Alps in numerous glaciers, and are in- 
ferior neither in height nor ruggedness to those of 
Appenzel. Their summits are entirely bare, and 
appear to be granitic; while the inferior mountains 
are calcareous or argillaceous, In the glacier of Stu- 
ben, which is 4699 feet above the sea, the granite 
and porphyry are oftencovered with calcareous stones, 
and ‘‘ it presents,”’ says Pinkerton, ‘* the. usual phe- 
nomena of such scenes, with beautiful pyramids of 
azure, which in sun-shine reflect a blaze of light.’? 
The town of Steinach stands nearly in the centre of 
the chain; and when approaching these mountains 
from Italy, the ascent is almost gradual from Trent 
to their highest peak. The high road. leading to 
Inspruck passes over them, extending. along their 
summits nearly 12 miles. It is very secure and 
agreeable during the months of July and August, 
but very dangerous in winter, on account of the ava- 
lanches... The mountains towards the south are rich 
in wood and. pasturage, but those on the north are 
bleak and barren. Near the glaciers are found rock 
erystals.of various colours; and. the inferior ranges 
contain mines.of silver, copper, lead, mercury, iron, 
alum, and sulphur. In the valley of Zill, is. a mine 
of gold, but scarcely worth the expense aad. labour 
of working it. See Pinkerton’s Geograpiey, vol i. p. 
387, and Beaumont’s Rhetian Alps. (1) 
BRENTFORD, a market town of England, in 
the county of Middlesex, is situated on the north 
bank of the Thames, about seven miles from Lon- 
don. The river Brent, from which it derives its name, 
passes through it, and: divides it into the old and 
new town; the former of which belongs to the’ pa- 
rish of Great Ealings and the other to the parish of 
Hanwell. It isa long, straggling, ill-paved town, 
interspersed with a few good modern built -houses ; 
and is inhabited chiefly by shop-keepers and,trades- 
men. The church is a modern structure, built in the 
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reign of Edward [., but rebuilt in 1764, and serves as 
a chapel-of-ease to Great Ealing. Brentford isa 
place of considerable traffie. Its communication with 
the capital is greatly facilitated by the Thames, and’ 
market boats go every tide to London, . The 
western road. also passes through the middle of the 
town. Its principal trade-consists in making malt; 
in an extensive distillery, and in the manufacture of 
bricks, tiles, and earthen ware. It has alsoa flour 
mill, on the same construction as the late Albion 
mills, which, with its other manufactures, affordsem- _ 
ployment for its numerous poor. About a mile west 
of Brentford is Sion-house, formerly a celebrated. 
nunnery, now a seat of the Duke of. Northumber- 
land ; and, at the east extremity of the village, on the 
opposite side of the ‘Thames, are the beautiful! 
dens of Kew. Brentford is chiefly noted. for bein 
the seat of election for the members of the county,. 
when it is the resort of all the rabble of the metropo- 
lis. It has two annual fairs for horses, cattle, hogs, 
goods, &c.; one on the 18th of May, and the other 
on the 13th of September... It contains 277 houses, 
and 1443 inhabitants, of whom 334 are returned as - 
employed in various trades. (p) - 
BRESCIA, anciently named Brixta, a city of 
Italy, is the capital of the department of Mella, and 
chief place of the district of Brescia. It was found- 


ed by the Gauls, under the command of Belove-._ F 


sus; or, as others suppose, of Brennus; but. af- 
terwards became a colony of the Romans. In 119. 
it is said to have received the Christain faith, by the 
preaching of Apollinaris bishop of Ravenna. In412,: 
itwas burnt by Radagassus, king of the Goths; but was 
rebuilt by Attilain 452. It was afterwards possessed 
by the Lombards ; but was taken by Charlemagne in 
771, who. founded its church of St Denis. suf. - 
fered severely during the various revolutions in Italy, 
especially in the disputes between the Guelphs and 
Gibelines; and, during a space of 28 years, is said,to 
have changed its masters seven times. . It),was long 
under the dominion of the dukes .of Milan, before it 
surrendered itself, in 1426, to the republic of Ve- 


nice. It was taken and pillaged in 1512, by Gas-. 


ton de Foix, general of Louis XLI.;_ but was again 
restored to the Venetians by Francis I: in 1517. In 
1478, and in 1524, it. was visited by a dreadful. pesti- 
lence, which, at the first of these, dates, swept away 
25,000 persons. It was taken by the French, under 


Bonaparte, in 1796.;,and in 1799 by the Austrians. — 


and Russians, to whom the French garrison. surren- 
dered as prisoners of war. By the treaty of Lune- 
ville, in 1801, it became a constitutional part of the 


Cisalpine republic, and now belongs to the kingdom . ; 


of Italy. : he ot 
It is. situated on the small river-Garzay at the foot 


of a range of mountains, in a beautiful plain, filled - 5 
with trees, covered: with flowers, and watered by a» — 


multitude of rivulets.. It is about a: league in city 
cumference, surrounded: with good walls, in which. 
are five gates, and defended by a castle, which is 
placed upon a height, and completely commands the 
town, The streets. are clean and handsome ; and 
most of them, washed by small..streams) from the ri- 
ver. It contains several public squares ;-the largest 
of which is, surrounded with. piazzas, and has the 
town-house in its centre. It.has 19 parish churchesy 
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several of which are adorned with fine paintings and pasturage; and cheese is exported by the peasants to Breslau. 
statues; 30 convents, a general hospital, a lyceum, the amount of 130,000 livres annually. To these —-v—~ 


‘and several charitable houses; a —— of justice, 
which is a magnificent stone building, constructed 
from the ruins of a temple of Vulcan, and remarka- 
ble for its fine architecture and paintings in fresco ; 
anda cathedral, which is a modern edifice, and in 
which is shewn the famous cross or standard of Con- 
‘stantine. To Cardinal Quirini, who was ence bi- 
shop of Brescia, and who, besides, contributing li- 
berally:to the building of the cathedral, also present- 
ed'the city with a library, the magistracy, in 1750, 
‘erected two marble statues, one of which is placed 
in the church, and the other in the library. It is 
the see of a bishop, suffragan of Milan, who used 
formerly to’ bear the title of Duke, Marquis, or 
‘Earls and its magistracy, before the revolution, con- 
sisted of 600 citizens, divided into several councils, 
- under a noble Venetian, who presided ‘in quality of 
a, or Podesta, a designation, which seems to 
been applied to chief eye arr even in the 
—_ of the Romans, as in the following line of Juve- 
nal: 
—— Fidenarum, Gabiorumve esse potestas. 

Bishop Burnet speaks of Brescia asin his time, “a 
‘great town, full of trade and wealth.’? The inhabi- 
tants are very ingenious and industrious, and carry on 
several flourishing manufactures. It has long been 
famed especially for its pistol and musket barrels, 
‘swords, knives, and other articles of armoury; and, 
“nits neighbourhood are considerable iron mines and 
forges, in one of which 800 workmen are employed. 
In the valleys in its environs, are found also copper, 
jasper, alabaster, touch-stones as black as ebony, and 

capable of receiving a polish like mirrors; and a pe- 
-euliar stone, which resists'the influence of fire, and from 
peter block of which they cut a number of pots or 
vessels, always taking the smaller out of the heart 
of the . “There are made also at this place 
‘great numbers of mill-stones; the smaller of a soft 
stone, very easily cut, but quickly hardenin 
yan he air; and the larger of a kind of granite sel. 
ded with calcareous substances. Lintseed oil, but es- 
5 aR he oil, is made ‘at Brescia in consi- 
le quantities; in preparing the last of which, the 
following process is followed: The mass, which re- 
‘mains in the wine press, is beaten, kneaded, and sift- 
‘ed; ‘till the stones be separated from the adhering 
substances; they are then winnowed, by being thrown 
‘into the air by a shovel, and left to dry during the 
pace of a month; they are next bruised under a 
“stone; roasted in a copper over the fire, wrapped in 
apiece of woollen cloth, and, lastly put into the oil- 
ress. The fisheries on the lakes of Esco and Guar- 
da, furnish considerable employment, as well as an 
‘important article of traffic to the inhabitants of Bres- 
cia and its neighbourhood. In the rivers Adige and 
‘Oglio, besides excellent fish, there is found also 
quantities of gold; and one person, by washing the 
‘sand, will gain, ordinarily 12, and sometimes 50 sols 
‘aday. The trade in linen and woollen cloths is con- 
‘siderable. That in iron yields 170,000 francs per 
“annum ; in flax, 360,000; and in silk, which is the 
‘principal manufacture of the place, two millions and 
‘a half. The Brescian territories abound in excellent 
arto ,@ - 
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pastures the a ie around Lodi, who make the 
greater part of what is called Parmesan cheese, bring 
their herds of cows, during the winter half year. 
One of the peculiar productions of the vicinity of 
Brescia is a wine called Santo, which is of a golden 
colour, and an agreeable sweetness. In making this 
wine, the grapes are kept till the month of February, 
and put into the press when the weather is cold. tt 
is afterwards exposed to a strong degree of cold, 
that it may not ferment much; and is then sealed up 
for the space of three or four years. ‘The commerce 
of Brescia and the fertility of its soil are greatly 
promoted by the numerous rivers in its vicinity, the 
waters of which are distributed with the utmost care 
and economy in all directions ; and give motion to 
an infinity of mills and machinery for spinning silk, 
manufacturing paper, hammering iron and copper, 
sawing wood, and boring cannon, &c. These streams 
are farmed at a high rent; and one proprietor is said 
to draw 40,000 francs annually for the water on his 
domains, From the land, through which those ca- 
nals and rivulets pass, it is common to raise a crop of 
flax or millet, after one of wheat in the same year; 
the fields are frequently manured by a crop of lu- 
pins, being raised and left to rot on the ground. 
Its population is about 42,000; its distance from 
Milan 44 miles, from Mantua 32, from Crema 30; 
its N. Lat. 45° 31’, and E. Long. 10° 5’. © See Bi- 
shop Burnet’s Travels p. 96; Scott’s Itinerario 
d'Italia, p. 96.; and Tynna’s Almanach du- Com- 
merce pour 1811, p. 919. (q) 
BRESLAU, or Brestaw, the capital of Prus- 
sian Silesia, is one of the largest cities of Germany. 
Its origin is very uncertain, but it is known to have 
been a bishop’s see in 1033, and to have been burned 
by the Tartars in 1241. In 1335 it was united to 
the crown of Bohemia, and its chief magistrates were 
constituted governors of the whole principality, of 
which it is the capital. 'The Emperor Charles IV. 
shewed great favour to the city, and, in 1348 espe- 
cially, conferred upon its inhabitants many important 
privileges, which were still farther augmented by his 
son Vonceslaus. In 1635 its government was surren- 
dered to the Emperor Ferdinand II. and it conti- 
nued subject to his successors till the year 1741, 
when it was united to the Prussian dominions. In 
1757, a small Prussian army, under the command of 
Augustus William, Duke of Brunswick Bevern, was 
driven from the neighbourhood of Breslau, after a 
vigorous resistance, and the city compelled to sur- 
render to the victorious Austrians ; but, in the space 
of four weeks, it was recovered by the king of Prus- 
sia, and the Austrian garrison, to the amount of 
18,000, were made prisoners of war. In this last siege 
several of its churches were greatly damaged, the li- 
brary of St Mary Magdalen destroyed by the falling 
ofa bomb, and the greater part of the suburbs burnt 
to the ground. ; 
Breslau is situated-on the south side of the Oder, 
where that river receives the waters of the Ohlau, and 
was formerly surrounded by the latter as by a moat. 
All that part of the town which stands between this 
stream and the present walls, was added by the Em- 


fortifications till the year 1529.. The whole town 


and suburbs occupy an extent of two German miles; 


and among the towns of Prussia it hold the third 
place, ranking next to Berlin and ewer: Ac> 
cording to Kuttner, it isa “¢ dirty old and dull town,” 
but contains many spacious streets, the louses of 
which are three, four, and five stories high, exclusive 
of the ground floor, several large squares, and a va- 
riety of magnificent public edifices, which are much 
obscured with smoke and dirt, The chief of these 
are, the church of the Augustines, of which the great 
altar isa remarkable piece of workmanship ; the Lu- 
theran church of St Elizabeth,.the clock of which 
is accounted one of the finest in Europe; the Hotel 
de Ville, from the front: of which one of the finest 
Prospects may be seen; the Calvinists church of St 
Mary Magdalen; the College of the Jesuits; the 
pes a of the Academy; the Exchange; the 
Custom-house;, the Bishop’s Palace; and a monu- 
ment, erected by his own family, to General Count 


Tauenzien, who was governor of Breslau, and com: 


manded during the siege of 1760. There is also in 
this town a college of physicians, a botanical garden, 
an anatomical theatre, two armouries, a mint, and 
several public libraries. In the chamber of war and 
domains is a wooden model of the Giant Mountains, 
executed by Kahl, who received for it 600 rix-dollars: 
Among the beauties of the place may also be men- 
tioned the walks to certain gardens in the vicinity, 
especially to the English garden of Prince Hohenlohe 
at Scheitin. The inhabitants of Breslau embraced 
the Protestant faith at an early period; and both 
the magistracy and consistory are of the Lutheran 
persuasion. 

Breslau is the centre of the trade of Silesia; has 
an easy communication with Hamburgh by means’ 
of the canal which joins the Oder with the Elbe; 

‘carries on an extensive commerce with the north of 
Germany and the Baltic; and supports various im-, 
portant manufactures, for the encouragement of which 
many useful establishments have been made. Its 
merchants instituted, in 1784, a large manufactory 
for iron wares, which was immediate y invested with 

great pviages by his Prussian majesty ; permitted 
to send its goods to every part of his dominions ; to 
import its raw materials duty free ; and to protect its 
workmen from military service. The other principal 
productions of the place, are broad cloths, a mixed 
stuff made of wool and silk, paper, powder, needles, 
hats, woollen stockings, leather, calicoes, “serge, and 
various figurers. It is filled with tanners, dyers, 
and furriers, to whose different operations the waters 
of, the Ohlau, which passes through the town, af- 
ford the greatest facilities. Its chief exports are, 
the linens of Silesia, which are so well known in Eu- 
rope, and which are purchased at the fair of Breslau 
chiefly by the Dutch traders; flax, thread, and wool, 
of which last, however, foreign dealers are permitted 
to. purchase only the surplus of the pre i fine 
eloths, some of which are sent-as far as Persia; and 
madder, which is produced in great abundance in 
the neighbourhood of the town. On the other hand, 
it Imports, from Bohemia and Moravia, hops, the 
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sale of which. is) namaentieed ized by the magistrates, 
who fix the prige, and of whom the brewers are obli- 
ged to purchase; from Hungary, antimony, orpiment, 
pee honey, saffron, sulphur, tartar, wine, &c.5 

Vienna, saffron, quicksilver, ochre, wine, &e.5 
from Poland, indigo-plant, wax, honey, cotton, cof. 
fee, rhubarb, tea,. > and 0 ra from Stettin, 

ic, Fre’ 


and the other ports of the nch, German, 
and Spanish wines, spices, ings, iron, train-oil, 
lint &c.; from Holland, all kinds of spices, 


ticles:of the a trade. | id er ae 
At Breslau there are two t ic fairs every 
ap Mt days. : There 


ws 


sandy and swampy nature. 
cellent corn country, yielding rich pasturage, abound- 
ing in sheep and cattle, and remarkable for the large” 
size of its cows. The roads in the immediate vici- 
nity of the town are in a wretched state, but the ca- 
nals and dykes are kept in repair. Breslau is 
35 German miles from Berlin, 44 from Leipsic, 74 
from Hamburgh, 40 from Prague, and 54 from 
Vienna. E. Long. 17° 3’, N. Lat. 51° 6’. See Kutt. 
ner’s Travels through Denmark, Sweden, Austria, 
and Italy, in 4798 and 1799, letter xvi, Guibert, 
Journal d’un Voyage en. Allemagne en 1778, tom, tix 
p- 123, Paris, 1803 ; and T'ynna’s Almanach du Com- 
merce pour 1811, p. 961. (q) ; 
BREST, a sea-port town of France, and formerly 
capital of the province of Britanny, is now the prin- 
cipal place of a district in the de of Finis- 
terre. It is the Gesobrivate, or Bri Portus of 
the Romans. One of the most remarkable events in 
its history is an attempt, which was made against 
it in 1694, by Lord Berkely with a fleet of 29 ships 
of war, and a numberof other armed vessels, having 
on board 12 regiments of infantry and two of marines, 
under the command of General Taélmache; but the 
fortifications of the place had been so thoroughly re- 
paired by Marshal Minti and the French so. com~. 
pletely prepared to oppose the expedition of the Bri- - 
tish, that no latter were repulsed, after a rate 
conflict, with the loss of 400 seamen, 900 lersy 
and their leader, Talmache, who died of a wound in 
his thigh, ; 
Brest is situated on the declivity of a hill, at the 
northern extremity of the bay of Brest; and, when 
seen from the entrance of the bay, opensin a pleasing 
manner to the view of the observer, and appears 
much larger to the eye than it is in reality. The 
works of the fortifications, mingled with gardens and 
summer houses, present 2 ae interesting spectacle ;- 
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- -and-have furnished the celebrated Vernet with the 
subject of one of his finest: paintings. Brest. is a 
large well-built town, and contains several very hand- 
“some and re: “streets; but the greater are 
marrow, winding, and inconveniently contrived. Itis 
; into two-parts, one of which is called the Cote 
du Brest, and the other the Coie de Recouvrance, be- 
tween which there is no communication but by boats. 
~Itehas two, parish churches, a governor, a board of ad- 
‘miralty, and a marine seminary. It is justly consider- 
-ed.as the capital of the French marine ; and its pub- 
lie: buildings, and objects of curiosity, are almost all 

_ ‘connected with naval occupations. Those which 
are most deserving of notice; are its barracks, maga- 
~zines, rope-walks,  sail-cloth manufactories, forges 
-andfoundery; the lodging of the: galley slaves, the 
“hospital ; the theatre, which is small but elegant’; 

_ the arsenal;.an immense and superb structure ; the 
walk, called de Cours d’ Ajetor de la reunion, where 
_ -it-was intended that a fine statue of Neptune should 
be erected ; the dock-yard, which is well construct- 
ed, but which foreigners, and even Frenchmen them- 
-selves, are. very rarely permitted to inspect ; and the 
-quay, which, on one side of the pott, is above a mile 
in dengths and 200. paces in breadth, covered with 
storehouses nearly throughout the whole of its ex- 

- tent. But it is S cincipally famous for its excellent 
road and jharbour, which are capable of containing 
ships of war, in an anchorage of 8; 10, and 15 

3 at low water; and which, next to those of 
Toulon, are the safest and most spacious on the whole 

_ -French coast. Theentrance, which is from the south- 
west, is a very: narrow and difficult passage; and 

_ hence it has received the name of the peade 
‘is guarded by a castle on the side next the sea, and 
onthe land side by. a large ditch and other strong 

____ -fortifications... Near this entrance is a flying bridge, 

-or a kind of chest capable of containing five or six 
’ 2 ns, suspended by a cable and. pulleys, and drawn 
__to.either side by a. rope, which moyes upon a cylin- 
der. Besides the commerce connected with marine 
_ armaments, the town of Brest has a considerable 
trade in. wines and brandy, and carries on a fishery 
in. sardines, mackeral, and other fish, There are 
-two fairs held at Brest on the two first days of each 
| .month, at which cattle, skins, linen cloths, and other 

_ articles of merchandise, are sold. At spring tides it 

t is high water in the port at 3" $3’ 30”; but without 
the gullet, the tides are 3ths ofan hourearlier. The 
population of Brest is 26,000. Its distance from Paris 

“4s 125 leagues, from Amsterdam 180, from Bour- 

| ~deaux 100, from Havre 90, from. Marseilles 205, 

) ~~ from'Rochelle 75, from Toulon 212, from Cadiz 300, 

from Lyons 165 ; and its N. Lat. 48° 23’, W. Long. 

| 4°.30/.. See Tynna’s Almanach du Commerce pour 
§ —18ii, 3 610. (q) 

__-. BRETON, or Care Breroy, an island lying near 
the east coast of North America, between 45° and 
_ AT. North Lat., and between 50° and 60° West 
_ Long. from London, With: the islands Newfound- 
d-and St John, it forms the boundaries of the en- 
trance into the Gulf of St Lawrence; and a narrow 
i age of about four leagues in length, and half a 
Bt Kegon breadth, named the Gut of Causo, separates 

it from the eastern extremity. of Nova Scotia. It is 
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about’ an hundred miles in length, and sixty in breadth, 


Breton. 


but of averyirregularfigure; for it is so much inter- “~V~ 


sected by bays and sniall rivers, that it has the ap- 
pearance of a cluster of islands} and its two  princi- 
pal parts are joined by a neck of land not more than 
eight hundred paces in length. It was discovered 
about the year 1500: by the Normans and Bretons, 
who navigated these seas ; and being su to’be 
a part of the continent, it was named Cape Breton, 
which name has been absurdly retained. The French 
took possession of it in 1713, and at a great expence 
erected Fort Dauphin, which they made their princi- 
pal settlement ; but the harbour having been found, 
to be of very difficult access, it was abandoned, and 
Fort Louisbourg was erected in 1720, the fortifica- 
tion of which is said to have cost them not less than 
one and a half millions sterling. All the harbours of 
the island are open to the east and south: the north 
coast is elevated, and almost inaccessible. The har- 


bour of Louisbourg, once among the best in) North ~ 


America, is on the eastern coast. It extends into the 
country four leagues, in a winding direction, and 
contains good anchorage, being in all places at least 
seven fathoms deep, Its entrance, formed by two 
small islands, is four hundred yards wide; and by 


means of Cape Lorembic in its vicinity, is-discover- _ 


able by ships at a considerable distance.. 

Owing to the number of lakes which overspread 
one half of the island, and are frozen the greater part 
of the year, and’to the extensive forests which cover 
the higher grounds, and intercept the rays of the 


‘sun, the climate is cold and damp. The soil, which 


is generally swampy, and covered with alight kind of 
moss, is but illadapted for cultivation: On the lands, 
howevery towards the south, considerable quantities 
of corn, hemp, and flax, are raised ; and the island at 
present abounds with. fine hard wood, and excellent 
timber. om t ; 

While the French possessed this island, the number 
of its inhabitants gradually increased to four thousand, 
who were composed partly of Indians, and partly of 
ruined adventurers from ‘Euro They established 
themselves on all those.parts of the coast where they 
found a prone beach for drying cod, which became 
the chiet object of their attention.) As the soil was 
unfit for agriculture, they did-little more than’ culti- 
vate, a few .pot herbs for their own sustenance ;° and 
thescantinessof the pasture prevented them from rear-- 
ing cattle. Although the island was covered with 
forests before it was inhabited, the wood was chiefly 
used for fuel, and very little timber was exported. 
An inconsiderable fur trade was carried on in the ex- 
port of the skins of elks, bears, otters, foxes, and 
other wild animals. Greater advantages might have 
been derived from the coal-mines, which‘abound in 
the island, and) which could have. been wrought at 
little expence, as the coal lies in a horizontal direc- 
tion, not more than seven or eight feet below the 
surface. But notwithstanding the great demand for 
that article in New England, these valuable- mines 
were wrought only for the purpose of supplying with 
ballast the ships which sailed to the French West 
India islands. The attention of the inhabitants was 
chiefly directed to the fisheries ;: the value of which, 
while the island was in-possession of the French, hac 

3M 
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been-estimated at one million sterling. » Besides the 
reat export of fish. to, Europe, part was,sent to the 
rench West India islands; in return for which they 


sreceived sugar; coffee, rum, and molasses. As the 


islanders could not consume all these.commodities, 
they were allowed to export what they did not need 
to Canada; and they received in exchange wood, 
brick, cattle, vegetables, and various kinds of fruit. 
As it was evident that the possession of Cape Bre- 
ton must at all times, ‘but particularly in a war with 
France, be.a most waluable acquisition to-Great Bri- 
tain, a plan was laid, and successfully executed,, for 
owresting it out of the hands of the French in 1745. 
The scheme was planned in Boston, recommended by 
their general assembly, and approved of by his majes- 
ty. In New England a body of 6000 troops, was 
formed, under the conduct of a Mr Pepperel, a mer- 
chant of extensive influence in that country, who, 
though unacquainted with military affairs, had taken 
an active part in proposing and planning the enter- 
prise. While the French garrison at Loutsbourg 
-was known to be extremely disaffected to the colony, 


and to have been for. six months almost in open re- 


bellion against its officers, commedore Warren arri- 


ved at Causo with ten ships of war, embarked the 


troops of New England in transports, and landed 
them in Cape Breton without opposition. The ene- 
my abandoned their grand battery, which was de- 
tached from the town, and the immediate seizare of it 


contributed greatly to the success of the plan. While . 


the 6000 American troops, reinforced by 800 British 
marines, carried on theirapproaches by land, the Bri- 
tish squadron, under the command. of that able offi- 
cer, blocked up the place by sea, so that-no succours 
could be intreduced.. The town being considerably 
damaged by the shot of the besiegers, and the garri- 
sop despairing of relief, the, governor: capitulated on 
the 17th day of June, and the whole island soon sha- 
ved the fate of Louisbourg, its only bulwark. A few 
days after its surrender, two French East India ships, 
and another from Peru, richly laden with treasure, 
sailed into the harbour, on the supposition that it 
still belonged to France, and became prizes to the 
British squadron. 

This valuable possession was restored to France by 
the treaty of Aix-la-chapelle, in 1748, and:was at- 
tacked-a second time by the British in 1758. About 
12,000 men were destined again ‘to undertake the 
siege of Fort Louisbourg. General Amherst being 
joined by admiral Boscawen with the fleet and forces 
from England, the armament sailed from Halifax on 
the 28th of May, and on the 2d of June part of the 
transports anchored in Gabarus Bay, a few miles to 
the westward of Louisbourg. The garrison -of that 
town, commanded by ait Druconr, consisted of 
nearly 3000 men. ‘The harbour was guarded by six 
ships of the line and two frigates; three-ships were 
sunk across its mouth, in order to render at tnaccessi- 
ble to the English navy ; but the fortifications were 
in bad repair, and no of the town was secure 
from the effects of bombardment. The governor had 
taken every possible precaution to prevent a landing, 
by establishing a chain of posts for sume leagues 
along the most accessible parts of the beach, by 
forming entrenchments, and erecting batteries ; but 


BRETON.- a) | ie ; 
‘some intermediate. places.could Yaga pe 


himself. DyntitakVa ong 
The troopsdestined to make the attack, umde: 
command of the immortal Wolfe, having been-driven 


quarters, that t 


ed corps under brigadier 


struction of several shipsand frigates. This 


of which the British «commander 


from their first landi int by a masked r 
RAEN rr Sa 
structive fire, he espied a rock at no great distance, 
which had always been deemed inaccessible. Thither 
he directed major Scott to repair, and if possible gain 
possession of it, while he himself w “in re- 
embarking his troops. That officer in carried 
his men to the spot ; but his uwn boat sinking at the 
very moment that he was i he 


climbed the reek alone, With the utmost danger 


attacked the enemy ;with such i in 
hey soon pe me es 8 me ag 
and fled in the utmost confusion, The - ; 
and artillery were then landed, and the town ‘of 
Louisbourg was formally invested.  barenaage 
The governor prepared for makingya vigorous de- 
fence : he maintained a very severe fire against the 
besiegers from the town bo a he -and made-se- 
veral sallies ; ‘but all these were of little avail against 
the regular approaches to the town, conducted by 
the engineers under the inspection of Am- | 


herst, and the destructive batteries rai ie a neni 


Wolfe. 
secution of the siege, the admiral and general.co-oper- 
ated with the great harmony. In a shortitime, — 
the ships in the harbour were all taken or destroyed; 
several breaches were made in the fortifications; 
683 of a carpe ts otherwise ren- 
ered unserviceable ; and there being no probabi 
of holding out much longer, the aka yuna 4 
quence of a petition from the inhabitants, surrender- 
ed himself andthe garrison prisoners‘of war. Thus, _ 
after having four hundred men killed and wounded, 
the British obtained possession of the whole of this — 
important island; and found, inthe strong town of 
Louisbourg, two hundred and twent “pieces of 
cannon, eighteen néisthydulaiioniea oan nf 
of stores aud ammunition. The loss -wasithe morese- 
verely félt by France, as it was attended with the de- 


sion was confirmed to Great Britain by 'the-peace in 
1763; but since that time, the fortifications of Louis- 
bourg have been destroyed. : 

This island is of great value to Britain, as it com- — 
mands the Gulf of St Lawrence, and may be consi- 
dered as the key of Canada. It secures to her the 
exclusive possession of the very valuable fisheries on 
its eoasts. It possesses abundance of won,of waich — 
it does not appear that the imhab:tants/have yet avail- 
ed themselves. Its extensive coal mines may be — 
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wrought at a small e, the coal (as has been al- 
~ ready eae horizontally a few. feet be- 
_ lew the surface ; as no coal has.as_yet been dis- 
~~ covered in Canada, that article might be rendered a 
source of great emolument and advantage. Its fo- 
rests might also supply timber for the navy ; the com- 


munication with the interior of the island being easy, 


_ Brewine is the art of making: malt liquors, such as 

porter, ale, and beer, which have a vast numberof local 
tions, ing upon their taste, colour, &c. 

he art of brewing is of great importance in this 

country, where the principal beverage of the inhabi- 

‘tants consists of ed malt liquors, which are 


stitution, of any of those inebriating liquors, which, 
‘in the present: state of society, are Tooked! upon 
as essential to the support of the human frame. 
’ "The practice of brewing porter is brought to great 
perro n in London, and many other towns are cele- 
brated for their ales, &c. ; but the principles upon: 
which these advantages depend, are not: perfectly un- 
derstood. The superiority of particular ales, is ge- 
nerally attributed to local conveniences of water, cli- 
inate, malt, &c. which might, ih a great depres be 
attained, from a particular management of the pro- 
cesses upon which the art of brewing depends. It 
vould be presumptuous to attempt to settle the prin- 
ciples of an art so complicated ; but we shall endea- 
vour to describe faithfully the different processes of 
‘ ing, from the extraction of the virtue of the 
“malt; to the fining of the beer. This is all that our 
‘limits will permit us to accomplish ; and we hope it 
“may be found of utility to the practical brewer, in 
Jog tama detail of the art.as practised in. Lon- 
s.where porter is brewed on such a large scale, 
-and where the most. scrupulous. attention is paid to 
‘the economy of materials, and the perfection of the 
. In doing this, we shall first give a full de- 
seription of a London brewery, and of the various 
utensils,employed in it; and then a detailed ac- 
count of the different processes which are employed in 
this useful art. But before we proceed to any. of these 
Heads, we shall first give a general:outline of the-dif. 
goo terarnion in brewing. - 
al The principa a nts employed in brewi 
eof beer, are malt and hops, from ms the vical are 
extracted by solution in hot water,-and this extract 
oy eae? | with yeast. Malt is made from barley, 
which being steeped in water, and then spread out in 
thin layers, vegetates, and. produces a sweet substance 
seer jae: ty which did not previously exist (at 
least in the same form) in the dry corn, and which 
_ disappears if the process of vegetation (or germina- 
‘tion as it is called, ) is carried too far, In order to 
this, when the corn is judged, by known 
: Sitesi to be in that stage which produces the gréatest 
quantity of saccharine matter, the germination is 
~~ stopped by drying the corn upon a kiln. ‘This evapo- 
rates the moisture, and. prevents the farther crowth of 
Eiiisince converted into malt, which will keep till 
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considered as the least prejudicial to the con- 
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by means of a number of lakes and inlets fromthe Breton. 
sea, which are found in e direction, See Gray’s —“v—~” 
Letters from Canada, p. 19. Heriot’s Travels through 
the Canadas, p. 17; Pinkerton’s Geography: vol, 
ii. p. 629; and Smollet’s, History of England, vol 


iii, iv. (A. F.) 


BREWING. 


it is wanted by the brewer. ‘The malt in the brewer’s Brewing: 
hands is first ground coarsely, so as to break every : 
grain into $ or 4 pieces. The malt, or, as it is now Malting. 
called; the grist, isput'into a large vessel, termed the 
mashitun, and hot water admitted into it from the 
copper, where it remains till the water is supposed to 
have extracted sufficient sweetness from the goods, as 
the: malt: is called in: this stage of the process. The 
goods are stirred up at intervals, to expose every part 
of the mass to the action of the liquor; and for a cer- Mashing. 
tain time, at the conclusion of the mashing, it fs not 
disturbed, that the extract (which is called wort, ) 
may not be thick, from liolding the gross parts of 
the flour and mucilage of the malt in mechanical mix- 
ture. After being left at rest a short time, these 
gross parts subside upon the goods; and the wort run- 
ning through them when let off, is, in some degree, 
filtered, and flows clear into a vessel beneath the 
mash tun, called the underback. From this vessel it Boiling- 
is again pumped up into the copper; and when the 
hops are put in, it is boiled for some time, in order to 
extract the bitter of the hops, to coagulate the muci- 
lage extracted from the malt, and evaporate a portion 
oft the water used‘in mashing. When sufficiently boil- 
ed, the wort is run off into a vessel called the hop- 
back, which detains the hops, but permits the liquor 
to flow into the coolers: These are large vats, not 
more than 5 inches deep, in which the liquor remains 
till it is cooled to a proper temperature for the pro- 
cess of fermentation ; which gives the strength or spi- Bernenet 
rituous quality to the beer. This is effected in ves- ing. 
sels, called squares or gyle tuns, in which a sufficient 
quantity of yeast is added, to. put the liquor in fer- 
mentation ; the symptoms of which are an internal 
commotion of every part of the liquor, caused by the 
extrication of gas, sihiich rises through* the fluid in 
innumerable bubbles, producing an universal motion, 
and a continual singing, and raising to the surface.a 
constant stream of yeast, in which  & bubbles of gas 
are enveloped. ‘This yeast floats upon the beer, and 
is called the head. After this fermentation has con- 
tinued some time, and the head does not seem likely 
to pire! higher, it is necessary to put a stop to it, . 
asit would be quickly: succeeded by another fail 
tation, called the acetous fermentation :. the first "being . 
called vinous, producing alcohol or spirit ; while the se- 
cond generates acetic acid, or vinegar. This opera- 
tion of checking the fermentation is called cleansing, 
It is performed by drawing offthe beer, and putting Cleans'ny. 
it into small casks called rounds, where it still. conti- 
nues to ferment -and- discharge yeast for some time, 
thecasks being filled up as they diminish in. their con- 
tents. . When the working ceases, the casks are 
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Brewing. bunged up to-prévent it from growing flat; and if 
“—v——" every thing has been successful, the beer requires no- 


Fining. 
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thing but age to fine itself, and be fit for the table. 
In largé breweries, the store of beer is not kept in 
the small casks, but in immense casks called the store 


_ vats, into which it is put from the rounds, as soon as 


the working ceases.. When sufficient time cannot be 
allowed for the beer to fine itself, (that is, to deposit 
the mucilage which is se Zig in it, and which 
gives it the appearance of clouds. of lighter and dark- 
er colours, ) a.preparation of isinglass and sour beer, 
called finings, is employed to precipitate the clouds, 
and render it transparent ; a quality which is deemed 
a great recommendation, as is also a fine colour, 
which, in some liquors, is produced by colouring. It 
frequently happens, that the beer does not turn out 
good, from acidity,~ flatness, &c.; andmany methods 
are employed for improving it, by adding various che- 
mical preparations. This was formerly reckoned the 
most valuable branch of the art, and innumerable nos- 
trums, were considered by their possessors as invalu- 
able secrets ; but of late the introduction of the ther- 
mométer, in the operations of the brewery, has shewn, 
that more is to be obtained by conducting the previ- 
ous processes in a proper manner, than by trusting 
to remedies, for the errors atising from inaccuracy in 


the heats of the different liquors, or from inattention 


to the circumstances of the weather, &c. 

Having thus given a brief sketch of the process of 
brewing ; we shall now proceed to the description of 
an extensive brewery, many of which are to be seen 
in the metropolis. 


CHAP. T. 
Description of a London Brewery. 


Tue interior of a complete brewery is represented 
in Plate LX XVII. The dimensions of the different 
vessels which it contains, are taken from the brew- 
ery of Messrs Brown, Parry and Co., Golden Lane, 
which having been recently rebuilt, contains most of 
the new improvements in the utensils employed in 
this manufacture. We have been compelled, in our 
Plate, to arrange the various vessels, &c. in a different 
manner from what they are in the brewery iteelf, 
where, from many circumstances, such as the form of 
the premises, want of sufficient room, &c. the ar- 
rangement is not quite so uniform as it would have 
been, if none of these causes had existed at the time 
ofits erection. Fig. 1. isa plan of the brewery, and 
Tigs. 2 and 3 are different elevations of the esta- 
blishment. The latter are not taken upon any parti- 
cular line, being chiefly intended to shew the relative 
levels of the different vessels, The same letters of re- 
ference apply to all the figures: A, B represents the 
two coppers, each containing $00 barrels, having the 
fireplaces beneath them; a,a are their chimneys ; and 
C, D the two mash tuns, situated exactly over the un- 
derbacks E and F (Fig. 2). Gis the building for 
a steam engine of 36 horse power; H the boilers of 
the engine; d its working beam, and d its fly wheel. 
On the axis of this isa bevelled cog wheel, giving mo- 
tion toa vertical shaft e, from which, by means of 
wheel-work, the power of the engine is distributed 
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‘through the works. At 7 it works the pumps for’. 


‘through which the ground malt passes;’ but any 


_ barrow, and wheeled to small trap-doors in the floor, 


raising water from the well to a.cistern over the en- 5 
gine house ; 1, m, and m, are three other pumps, for - 

raising the liquor in different stages of the process, 
A shaft g drives the four mill-stones r for grinding 
the malt ; two others at / (Fig. 1.) turn the mashing 
machines, which agitate the malt while in'the process 
of mashing: & is a screw for conveying the grist 
from the mill towards the mash tuns. It is enclosed in 
a wooden tube, into which the malt drops, and as the 
screw revolves it pushes the grist pet the tube. 
The screw is formed by tin plates n upon 

wooden shaft, whichis turned by the-mill. Thi ie 
conveys the malt to another screw o placed inclined, 
which elevates the grist into a screwing machine T,. 


grains of malt, which may have escaped the stones: 
without being broken, are separated and delivered be-: 
tween a pair of iron rollers at ¢; which crushes them, 
and they fall into a screw v, which also receives the. 
grist that has passed through the screw, and con. 
ucts all together into the binns, VW, Fig. 2, situa-: 
ted over the mash tuns, where it is kept foruse; and 
when it is wanted, itis let down into the tuns, by a 
ing a number of shuttles.in the bottom of the binns, — 
Besides these, there are other movements, which 
cannot be wholly shewn in such small figures ; such. 
as at Q, which is a sack-tackle, for drawing up sac : 
malt from carts in the street, to the loft in the top of 
the building. Here the sacks are placed a hand-. 
through which the malt is pushed down into the great — 
malt binns S, Fig. 1 and 8, where it is kept till 
wanted for grinding. Itis then filled into sacks again, 
which are drawn up from the binns by a sack tackle, 
and wheeled to the hoppers «, Fig. 2, over the mill- 
stones. Here the malt is shot intoa small binn; anda 
machine y, called Jacob's ladder, elevates it mto the: 
hopper. ‘T'his machine is a broad endless strap; with. 
small tinplate buckets sewed upon it. The strap re- 
volves upon two wheels, one at the bottom, and the: 
other at the top of the lift. The buckets fill them- 
selves with malt in the lowest binn, and throw it 
into the hopper 3 as the mill causes it to revolve in 
the same manner as the chains of buckets employed 
in some countries to raise water. ; uns 
The hops are,drawn up from the carts by a tackle 
at Zin the plan, and deposited in the loft 1, (Figy3. 
When-they are wauted for use, the bags are wheel 
upon a truck along the different lofts, te the floor 
level with the top of the coppers A, B, where® the 
bags are cut open, and thrown into the coppers. The 
steam engine, as befere mentioned, works an eight 
barrelled pump jf, Fig. 2. termed the cold liquor 
pump, which raises the cold water (liquor) from 
the well, situated at K, and pumps it into an im- 
mense cistern N, (liquor-back) placed over the 
steam engine; to which, indeed, it forms a roof, be- 
ing 32 feet long, 12 wide, and eight feet in depth, 
Here the liquor is reserved for use. From the liquor- 
back it is conducted by a pipe, shewn by the black 
line2, 2,2, Fig. 2, to the coppers A, B, and has sluice 
cocks.to stop or admit it to either at pleasure. In _ 
various parts of this pipe are short branches, ending 
in a screw vessel. ‘To these branches the ends of leas 


® ‘ther pipes, (hose) such as are used in fire engines, 
——) are at pleasure connected by Serew sockets, and the 
¢ _ liquor, (water) by these, conveyed to any part of the 
vit, } anose pipe being screwed to the other 
end of the hose. A jet of water is thrown intoany of 
the vessels in the whole works, to wash and sweeten 
them, or to fill them’ with liquor when the brewing 
par pei for a time, that the vessels may not dry 
and crack, so as to leak when again used, The h- 
quor, when heated in the coppers, is let out through 
large cocks intocopper cisterns 4, 4, Fig. 1 and 2,aud 
these communicate by pipes with the mash tuns, 
The wort, when mashed, is let down by cocks into 
the under backs. The wort pump 7, Fig. 2, has 


to take the wort from them, and throw it up into a 
“gutter, 14; 14, conducting it into various parts of the 
premises, and having plugs in the bottom to let it 
escape-at any particular place. When the wort is 
1 up into the copper, it runs into a shallow 

> 5, from which it is admitted to either copper at 
pleasure. After being boiled with the hops, the 
wort and hops are let off through the cocks; and 
wooden gutters are hung on the cocks to conduct 
the wort from either copper into the jack back X, 
which has a floor of cast iron plates, piereed with 
small holes, ‘to admit the wort, but retain the hops. 
This wort runs into a cask Y, from whieh it isdrawn 
by a pipe leading to the wort pump 2, and by this it 
is thrown again into the gutter: 14, which conducts it 
to any of the coolers LL, Fig. 1, 2, and 3, which 


building, as shewn in Fig. 1... They are more nume- 
rous than they appear to be in the drawing, a cooler 
being placed in any convenient part of the brewery ; 

_ for as they require a sufficient number of coolers, to 
‘contain at least three or four times the contents of 
the two coppers, it requires every vacant space to 

_. ¥eceive them. Those in the wing are placed one over 


dows in all its sides, that the air may have free ac- 
cess to the wort in them, in order to cool it as expe- 
ditiously as possible. The hops which are left, as be- 
_ fore mentioned, in the jack back, are filled, by men, 
into tubs, which are drawn up by a tackle worked 
by the engine, and. again put into the copper to 
be boiled a second time, with the second and third 
‘wort J . - 
_._.From the coolers, the wort is conducted by pipes 
6, Fig. 3, proceeding from each, and uniting before 
_ they enter MM, the squares, or gyle tuas, 1m which 
the liquor is first put to ferment. From these the 
beer is conveyed by pipes into aback at 7, Fig. 3, 
from which the cleansing pump /, Fig. 2, draws and 
throws it up into a vessel 8, Fig. 2and 3, called the 
cleansing batch. It afterwards goes from this to the 
working tuns at 9, Fig. 2, and 3, beneath the 
coolers; and, to conclude that operation, it is con- 
___-veyed by pipes 10, Fig. 3, laid beneath each double 
{ _ row of tuns, with branches which connect them all. 
is One cock fills each double row. The yeast, produced 
_ , . trom every four tuns, runs ‘down a wooden Pipe into a 


large cistern}, (Fig. 3,) whereit is drawn off andsent 


> 
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pipes coming from either of the under backs E, F, 


are very shallow backs, occupying one wing of the ' 


’ the other, and the building has very large open win- © 
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away. ‘he same ‘pipes 10, which fill the rounds, Brewing. 
communicate, by, other branches, with the starting =~” 
pump m, Fig. 2. This puinp throws up the beers Vivi, 
into the starting batch 18, from which a pipe pro- ~ 
ceeds to the large store vats O, O, Fig. 1 and 3, situa- 
ted in the other wing of the ‘building, These are 
immense tuns in which it is kept till wanted for sale, 
and whence it is drawn off by means of a leather pipe 
or hose, that conducts it, as at P, Fig. 3,intothe small 
buts, ia which it is sent away from the brewery. 
The store vats are arranged in one of the wings of 

the building, as represented in Fig. 1 ; and over them 
is the loft 1, Fig. 3, for storing the hops. The space 
allowed for these in'the plan, Fig. 1.is much less than 
it ought to be, in proportion to the size of the ves-- 
sels on the stage, which is the name given to that 
part of the brewery containing the mashtuns and cop- 
pers. The same may be. said of the malt stores situa- 
ted at Sin the plan. This, however, is of little im- 
portance, as the spaces alluded to vary in different 
establishments. Some of the largest of the store 
vats are 40 feet in diameter, and contain 5000 barrels, 
and the spaces round these are filled up by others of 
sinaller dimensions. They are all supported upon iron 
pillars, so as to admit small casks to be stowed be- 
neath them, as shewn in Fig. 3. This arrangement 
allows easy access to the bottom of the vats for re« 

airs.. The pipe which brings beer into the store- 
souse, is conducted along over the vats, as shewn by 
the dark line in the plan, and screw vessels proceed 
from it at proper points, to which hose can be joined 
to fill any individual vat. ‘The malt binns are also 
get on iron columns, to admit casks beneath, and to’ 
prevent, as much as possible, the entrarice of vermin. 
The squares are supported in the same manner, to 
form coal vaults ; and the coppers are built upon 
arches, which are used to increase the coal cellars, — 
a provision very necessary in such a work, where the 
daily consumption of coals, for the two coppers and’ 
the engine, amounts to near nine chaldrons of 86 
bushels each, é 

Iu the two elevations of the brewery, it should be 

observed, that the different vessels cannot be shewn 
in their relative positions, otherwise they would fall 
behind each other. ‘The mash tuns, for example, 
would in reality come before the mill and pumps, and 
the- engine behind both of these. From this cause, 
the length of the pipes and shafts appear much 
greater in the elevation than they really are. 

~The reader willow bo able to form some idea of 
the great extent of a brewery, and the excellent pro- 
visions which are made for diminishing the labour in 
every department, in which the steam engine is the 
chief agent... The establishment delineated in Plate 
LXXVII, is not on the very largest scale: several Prats 
works have three coppers, and all their attendant uten- LXXVIL 
sils; and some of them, as Messrs Meux’s and Whit- 
bread’s, have four coppers. 


The extent of the brewing trade will be seen from Brewing 
the following account of the quantity of porter trade. 
brewed by the 13 principal houses in London, du- 
ring the last five years: ; 
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Quantity brewed-in one year, ending , July.1807. July 1808, July 1809. July 1810. July 181%. Be 
: B Barrels. rels. Barrels... Barrels, Barrels... - 
Barclay and Perkins ......... Bekewiti 166,600 184,196 205,328. . 235,0; 264,405. 
Meux, Reid, and Co, ......... + -» 170,879 190,169 150,105 211, 220,094, 
Trueman, Hanbury, and Co. ........ 135,972 117,374 130,846 144 142,179 
Pe Calvert and Gai ho wis sicumlcen cies o04 83,004 , 68,924 90,363, 133,491 | 10537 
Whitbread ait Ck. Gus cate oe ee 104,251 111,185. 100,275 110,989 192,316. 
Men andl, oe eo atstar a eet tate 15-5, 's : 40,665 93,66 103,152 | 
Chabe ta ieee oe Se a gglerg VEN peer Une mae 150. 81,761. 
Brown, Patty and COs cies. spe va ela ta, ois 125,654 131,647 114,001 84,475 72,362. 
Goodwynne, Skinner and Co... ......, 72,580 70,232 60,233 74,223, 85,181. 
J GRU ATE Pasar ace ea os oak nt 87,033 38,002 $9,155. Given up... Given.up, 
Eliot agdvos ee ee ee ree 47,388. 48,669 45,608 57,251... , 58,042) 
ye SEBO GN Cig oS eR OWES 4 30,273 $2,800 40,007 44,510... 46,222. 
Clowes, Maddox, and Newbury ....... 38,544 39,273 40,251 41,594 - . $6,872. 
z 7 — -— oo ras Tay 
Total, 1,092,451 1,103,032 1 2132,366, 1,316,345 1,338,478. 
The water used in most of these works, at leastin continued pumping of theengine;andthenthe pumps _ 


seven of them which we have visited, is pumped 
from.wells; and there is no foundation for the received 
opinion, that the superiority of London. porter arises 
from the Thames water. This water was indeed used 
by all of them some years.ago, before the discovery, 
of the excellent and inexhaustible spring, which is to 
be found beneath any part of London. This city. 
is situated upon a stratum of clay from 150 to 200 
feet in thickness, lying upon a stratum of chalk, with 
the intervention of some sand, The rain falling upon 
the.extensive range of hills which the chalk stratum 
forms, (by running up gradually for20 or 30 miles,) 


-.is received into the fissures of the chalk, which are al- 


ways full, up to the level of the clay strata. The 
water thus poured up, flows oyer at the lowest points 
of the clay, (covering this immense subterranean. re- 
servoir,) forming the rivers Lea, Coln, and New Ri- 
ver, which run upon the surface of the clay, into the 
Thames. Now, by, sinking a well 150,or 200 feet 
deep, and piercing the whole thickness of the clay, 
the same water may be obtained by perpendicular, 
ascent, which was conducted by the New, River at 
such an immensg expense near 30 miles upon the sur- 
face, The instant that the clay is pierced, the water 
rushes up so violently as to fill the whole depth of 
the well in a few, minutes, and sometimes runs over a 
great quantity. ‘The sand between the clay and the 
chalk. is forced into the,well with the water, so as 
nearly to fill it up, and then it obstructs the free pas- 
sage of the water. This is remedied by driving down, 
a copper pipe before, the clay. is quite dug through, 
and boring out the strata within the pipe. By, this 
means the end of the pipe can. be got down. some. 
small distance into the sand. When the borer. is re-. 
moved from.this pipe, the water blows up the sand.as, 
before in great quantities. through the, pipe; but its 
upper end being, many feet above, the. bottom of the 
well, affords room round it for lodging this sand, 
without choking the well; and.when the well be, 
comes filled, and runs over quietly, the sand does not 
rise, because the, great pressure; of water is relieved ; 
but if, (as frequently happens, ) the,demand. for water, 
from the wellis greater, than,the pipe can supply, 
without sinking the water in the well, the sand will 
come up. ‘This happened a few ‘years ago at Messrs 
Meux’s well, which was often sunk 100 feet by the 


‘a few inches above the real bottom. Thisis, pierced 


drew up such a quantity of sand as to, fill the liqu a 
back and condensing cistern of the engine, half fallin at 
a few days. tooeeiqy 

Much has. been. said of the qualities of different of 
kinds of water for the, purposes. of brewing, and and x 
writers in general have. recommended.. soft water ag water, 
preferable to hard. The latter is said tobe lessinclined = 
to fermentation, and therefore;the beer-will, have less 
spirit than if made, of soft; but, it is more. easy, to 
brew transparent liquor from hard water, and itis, not \ 
so liable to turn sour. Soft. water, procured, from 
rivers, often imbibes.a great proportion, of vegetable 
extract, and is then so liable. to fermentation as fre>. 
quently, to becomesour. As we Sealy tie ap 
in the system.of the London. brewers, from using.soft 
river water, to, hard spring. water, it-is.a presumptive 
proof, that the, very purity and, transparency, of the 
water is of greater consequence. than its hardyess,.or 
softness; and the knowledge.of this fact may,induce 
brewers in other situations, to, place less. dependence — 
upon the nature of their water, but to endeavour, by 
varying the management of their, processes, to proy 
duce any kind of liquor from, any, water, (hard,og 
soft,) provided, it is clear, sweet, and free from, mines 
ral. taints. 


CHAP. Il. 
” Brewing Utensils. cece? 


In describing the different utensils and vessels emy Brewin 
ployed in a brewery, the mechanism used in the epe- utens 
ration of mashing comes. first to, be considered, 'T 
mash tun is.usually a, large wooden tun, formed of 
vertical, staves bound by iron, hoops, as shewn in 
2. of Plate LK XVIII. It has.a false bottom pl: 


with a great number of small holes, to admit,.the lip. 
uor, but retain, the malt,, which lies upon it.asa- 
oor. The liquor is brought by a pipe inte the tun - 
beneath, the flee bottom, and, forces its, way up 
through, the, goods (malt) ; aud, when it, appears 
above them, the goods, are stirred up, to, expose.every 
part of them, to the.action,of the liquor... This. was 
at onetime performed by men, first using long rakes 
to level the heaps of malt, and afterwards rowing the - 


BREWING. 
with large oars; but the great scale on which 
reweries in Bordon are now conducted, ‘renders 
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it. ‘Between ‘the'pinions, isa circular plate & fitted Brewing. 
upon ‘the axis with ‘a fillet, so that it must revolve —“v—~ 


vit, © 


‘ 


- mash tin and'u 


AA; 


the: followi 


this method inadmissible, from the number of men it 
would ‘require. atlas ientionce have ‘theréfore 
been’ fadoptéd within the last 20 years, in 
all the great breweries. A number of different con- 
étructions are in se, and seem to answer their pur- 
poses well; but as the greatest ‘number have beh 
erected by Mr Cooper, old Street, London, we have 
procured a drawing of one of his construction. The 
ack for this machine are wholly 
ied of cast ‘irbn, to avoid ‘the cotitinual and ex- 

€ repairs, whith wooden vessels of such 
sions reqitire. The thachine in question was 
erected ‘in’ 1809, ‘at Messrs Barclay and Perkin’s 
brewery, Southwark; and the iron tun by Mr Jorta- 
than’ Dickson, ivho has a patent for methods of form- 

various large brewing ‘veésels in cast ‘iron. 

Plate DX XVIII. Pig. 1. is'a plan of the mash tun, 
‘and'Pig: 2, an elevation ofit; shewing also the under- 
back beneath it ; one “half of the mash tun being re- 
sented in'section, to shew the machine within it. 
Fig.'2, is the level of the stage ot floor in which 
the'mash tanis placed. BBBB is the tun, formed of 
a'number of ‘pantels: of cast ‘iron ‘plates ‘serewed to- 
. The'disposition of these in the’ bottom is shewn 
plansinFig. 1. 'Thetunis supported upon 8 cast 


ron columns DD, which ate united at the upper ends 


by'an iron’ "E; which confines themin'a vertical 
‘position, and connects them with acentral column T’, 
shewn by ‘dotted lines in Tig. 2. at'the upper end. 
“This is‘cast ‘hollow, to form the continuation of a pipe 
‘Gy which ‘brings the liqnorinto'the tun from the 
‘copper. 'This ‘pipe has also another branch H, convey- 
"4 An et into the tun, beneath the false bot- 

fom I, which’ is the only part of this ‘machine made 
‘of'wood. ‘Inthe ceiitre of the tun‘a ‘vertical axis 
Kisset wp and turned round ‘by wheelwork com- 
municating withthe upper end of it, as shewn in Fig. 
5. Upon this axis ‘are two bevelled wheels, a and 4, 
giving motion’to the mashing engine. These wheels 
ttim'two horizontal-axes L, M, extending from the 
centre to the ‘circumference of the tun, "The former 
thas 4 wheels “upon it, over which pass 4 endless 
‘Chains, which also pass round'wheels upon a horizon- 
‘tal-axis N ‘near the bottom of the tun. Upon the 
‘endless chain cross pieces of iron d are’ fixed; and these 
shave teeth in them, (as is shewn in the elevation, and 
on a larger scale in Fig. 5.) which, ‘as the chains re- 
‘volve by the action of the wheel 6, ‘raise up the malt 
from the bottom of the tun to the top’ of ‘the mass 
of malt. That ‘this stitrmg may be performed in all 
‘parte of ‘the tun, the frame containing the axes L, 
'M, N, has a progressive motion round the tun, ‘by 
‘means: On the kirb or upper edge of 

the tun, is dring of teeth OO, shewn in'the plan. "Phese 
are engaged by an endless’ screw, which is mounted 
ina frame P, and shewn in perspective in Fig. 9. 
This screw has a rotatory motion, given it by a wheel 
on ‘the extremé end of the axis M, which turns 
ions d,e on the axis of the screw. The wheel has 

wo rings of cogs h and ¢ upon its face, one about 3ds 
‘the sizeof the other. Each engages its pinion d and e 
on the spindle of the screw ; neither of which are fixed 
to this spindle, but are at liberty to slip freely round 


withit. This plate has sttids projecting from both sides, 
and the pinions have similar studs, ‘Now when the 
plite # is thrast towards either of the pinions by 
meaus of a’lever J, it causes the axis and screw to re- 
vlve with the same velocity that the pinion has; and 
as the pinions have different velocities, from being 
turned by two different rings of teeth, it follows, 
that by raising or depressing the end m of the lever?, 
the screw thay be turned with either of these veloci- 
ties at pleastire, and thus cause the machine to make 
the circuit of'tHe tan ina preater Or Tess‘ time. The 
extreme ends ‘of the two axes L, N, are supported ina 
iron ‘atm X, (see Fig. 4.) fixed to the iron frame P 
of the screw, which runs upon the edge of the tun 


“with four rollers. From this frame two rods p p Fig. 


1. exténd to a frame shewn in Fig. 3, which sur- 
rounds the central axis, and supports the central axis 
by a collar at its upper end, and the lower point of 
the axis is fitted into a socket made through the frame. 
' "Pheunderback RR, which is placed between the 
8 iron columns, upon brickwork, supported ie 
bearing piles, is formed of cast iron ‘plates, united by 
eérews, in the’same matter ‘as the mash tin, and as 
is ex plained ‘in the Figures. The plates ate flat on 
the inside, but have flaunches all round’ the outside, 


Fig. 4- 


and ribs acrossto strengthen them. "Tiss shewn by . 


representing part of the plates as removed. The 
‘wort is drawn off from the mash tun, by 8 cocks 
in the bottom, two of which areshewn at SS, Fic. 
2. ‘They allow the wort to flow into the underback, 
Whence it is drawn by a pump, the suction tube for 
Which is marked T, ‘and its situation is explained ia 
Plate LXXVIT. It will be'seen from that Plate, 
‘that a large bitn is situated overthe mash tuns. This 
receives the grist as fast as it is grdéund, and hete it 
is reserved cll wanted. It is the opinion of some 
brewers, that the malt, when ground, is the better of 
being kept some days before it is mashed ; but we do 
not know ay réason for this. If this has any effect, 
it can only arise from exposure to the air; though it 
cannot have mitch of this in the close binn over the 
wash tuy, to which it is conveyed by the screw, 
‘which is also inclosed in a tight trough, that the 
fine flour, which will unavoidably be produced in the 
‘grinding, may not be lost, as is the case in. works 
where this is not attended to. When the grist is let 
‘down into the tun, it is enclosed by sackcloth, hook- 
ed round ‘the edge of the tun, and round the lower 
edge of the binn, by which means none of the flour is 
lost in dast in any part of the process. 

Besides the mashing engine which we have describ- 
ed, many others.of diffrent constructions are in use, 
One_of thesé mvented by Mr Goodwynne, and em- 
‘ployed by him in his extensive brewery, is deservin 
of notice. Tt is of the figure of a half cylinder, wit 
the central line“ placed horizontal. In this central 
line, an iron shaft is fitted, and .turned round b 
wheelwork from the steam engine. It has severa 
iron arms fixed perpendicularly upon it at different 
parts of its length, which, as the shaft revolves, swee 
the whole contents of the tun; and having Pe 
fixed in them, they effectually mash up every part of 


the goods. ‘These arms are not all fixed on the same 
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Brewing. side of the axis, but are arranged at equ:l angles 
“—-v-—= round it, so as to dip into the goods in succession, 
When, by their continual motion, the grist is accu~ 
mulated at one side of the tun, the motion of the 
shaft is reversed’ by wheelwork adapted for the pur- 
pose, and this brings the grist back again. 
Another machine, which we have seen at Messrs 
* Clowes and Co. was.contrived»by Mr Silvester. It 
consists of a vertical spindle in the centre of the mash 
tun ; and upon this, an iron arm of a length sufficient 
to extend across the diameter of the tun, slides up 
arid down, through the depth of the grist. The arm 
is provided with teeth projecting from one side of it, 
like a rake; and these teeth are so contrived, that 
when the arm descends, they hang down vertical, and 
their points penetrate the goods, without disturbing 
them ; but when the arm reaches the bottom of the 
_tun, the teeth are turned by the machine, so as to be 
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horizontal, and are then drawn up ; during which ac-_ 


tion they raise a portion of the grist, from the bottom 
tothe top. The next time the arm descends, it is 
turned round with its spindle a few degrees, so as to 
take a fresh portion of the tun; and in this manner 
its action continues, till-in about 30 or 40 strokes it 
completes its revolution round the tun. ‘This con- 
struction admits of the mash tun being covered close 
over by large doors, a circumstance of great import- 
ance for retaining the heat. = 
It will be proper to notice here 4 proposal by 
Dr Shannon, for a mash tun, which is recommended 
to be made air tight, and inclosed within another 
vessel also air tight; the space between them to be 
filled with steam supplied from the steam engine, or 
from a. boiler made on purpose. This method of 
keeping up the heat would undoubtedly be attended 
with great adyantages, but some difficulties would 
occur in the execution of it. Setting aside the enor- 
mous expence of two such vessels, it is essential in a 
mash tun that the malt, after being mashed, can be 
quickly removed from it; and that when empty 
the air should have free access to every part of the 
tun, that it may dry without becoming musty. _ 
A patent for the same purpose was obtained by, 
Mr Long in 1790. He proposes the mash tun to be 
constructed as usual, but with a small boiler ‘for 
water by the side of it. From this boiler a pipe 
proceeds, and entering the tun near its bottom, 
makes one or two revolutions within it, and commu- 
nicates the heat of the water which it contains to the 
goods in the tun. It then passes out again near where 
it first entered, and delivers the water into a cistern, 
from which it is pumped up to the copper, and the 
place again heated. By this circulation of hot water 
through the tun, the heat, during the mashing, may be" 
regulated as the brewer thinks most proper. ‘The 
patentee advises, that the liquor should be first let 
upon the malt from 20 to 30 degrees lower than 
usual, and that the wort should be afterwards brought. 
to the proper heat by the small boiler. The same 
effect may be produced by a small fire-place under 
the mash tun. We haye little doubt but this prac- 
tice would be attended with some advantages in ma- 
king a proper extract, and would totally remove 
the effect of the weather upon the process of mash- 
ing. 


Dr Shan- 
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The next utensil which we have te describe, is the 
brewing copper. This machine was formerly only 
an open copper, set in. brickwork over a fire place, — 
in the same manner as the boilers which are used for 
culinary purposes; but in the immense coppers which 
are now employed, the saving of fuel is an object of 
great importance, and every means which can tend 
to this are adopted. d'8y a apa 
_ Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4, of Plate LKXIX,, are different Clo 
sections, toexplain the structureofaclosecopperwhich Pe. 
contains 300 barrels. A A, in all the figures, de eo 
the external brickwork; which is a cylindrical wall, 
built upon the arches, as shewnin Plate LX XVII. In’ 
the lower part of this is the ash pit B, andthe fire-grate 
placed over it, being partly supported by iron pillars. 
CCC isthe copper, hung in the brickwork by a pro- 
jecting ring of a few inches, at the place where the 
hemispherical dome G joins upon it. . The is. 
surrounded by a copper from DD, to contain the 
water which is set for the succeeding. mash, or 
afterwards for the wort produced by the mash. This. biti 
liquor is heated with the steam produced by the cop 
pet which is conducted up a la tube E, rising 

rom the center of the dome. To the top of this, four 
smaller pipes FF, Figs. 2 and 3, are joined, turning 
down to the bottom of the pan, oe open at their 
lower extremities, by which means the steam is con- 
ducted beneath the liquor contained in the pan, and 
by bubbling up through it, soon communicates to it 
a considerable degree of heat. A recess is made at _ 
X, Figs. 2 and 4, in. the copper pan, to expose the 
dome G ; and in this place is the man hole for enter- 
ing to the copper... Another of these man ‘holes is. 
provided in the top of the copper, at the upper end 
of a large tube H, Figs. 2 and 4, rising from the 
dome. iG the chimney to the copper; situated over ~ 
the fire door a, Fig. 8, and the chimney has an/arch © 
in it, to give passage to the fire door. The course 
of the flues is shewn in Fig, 1, which is a horizontal 
section, taken a little above'the level of the grate 
bars, upon which the fire rests. On each side of this 
grate ajamb of brickwork KK is built. This su 
ports the bottom of the copper, and compels” 
flame and smoke to go backwards, and surround the 
copper; by rising up in the dark space shewn in Figs. 
$and4. It thenfurns round in the two semicircu- 
lar passages over and behind the jambs KK, Fig. 1, 
and enters the chimney by the opening at L, Fig. 3. 
The chimney is double, having a partition up the 
centre, which divides it into passages, one of which is 
appropriated to each flue, The opening Lis fur- 
nished with an iron door, which can be closed at p 
sure ; and the bottom of the chimnies are likewise 
shut by iron doors at d, Fig.'3, which slide back ho- 
tizontally when they are required to be open. By” , 
means of these doors the stoker, or fire-man, can at 
all times regulate the draught of the fire; for by 
throwing open the doors d, ¢, and at the same time 
opening the fire-door at ain front, the draught is 
nearly destroyed, as the cold air passes directly up 
the chimney without going through the fire; and b 
closing the door L, the draught is totally wopped, 
and the fire soon extinguished. In the centre of the 
copper a spindle M is fixed, passing through a tight ~ 
stufling box.. At the top of the tube E, and above 


} 
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this, it has cog wheel e, by which the spindle is turn- 
ed'round. On the lower end of the spindle a cross 
bar is fixed and secured by stays, and short pieces 
* of chain are suspended from it, which drag the bot- 
and stir the hops so-as to prevent their burning, 
which they would .do if suffered to rest on the 
bottom, This apparatus, which is called the row- 
~ seryis fanpebsied by a swivel at the top of the spin- 
dle, from alever f the opposite end of which is drawn 
down by a rack and pinion g'. This raises the row- 
ser/from the bottom of the copper, when it'is not’ 
invuse, and at the same time disengages the’ wheel e 
from its pinion, which is kept in continual motion by 
© > the engines’ Cast iron braces g, g are fixed across the 
copper, to support the spindle of the rowser. In the 
_- top of the tube E is a safety valve, loaded with a 
wei ht 4, to permit the escape of the steam if it 
should become so strong as to endanger the copper ; 
and by the side of it is another, ¢, which opens, and 
admits air, if acondensation of the steam should pro- 
ducesa vacuum in the copper. The man holes are-clos 
sed by lids which are quite steam tight, and can be 
quickly opened and shut. Their construction is shewn 
in Figs. 5 and 6 3 the former being a plan, and the 
other a section. In both of them AA is a ring of 
cast iron, which, after being turned in a lathe, and 
round perfectly flat and true uponits upper surface, 
“is fitted to the copper by a great number of smalh 
screws. ‘The door BB is also of cast iron, and has a 
ring projecting from its under surface to drop into the 
ring>to which the flat surface of ‘the lid is fitted. 
The lid is hung by a joint D, which is very loosely fit- 
ted, and is kept down tight by the pressure of a strong 
screw a. This screw is held over the centre of it by a 
cross bar E, fixed to the ring A, by a joint pin at the 
end f, while the other end slips under a kind of staple. 
When the central screw is slackened, the bar can be 
turned about uponits centre f, to remove it from the lid, 
which can then be opened upon the joint D. A balance 
weight is appliedito take off the weight of the lid, as 
shewn at Y, Fig. 4; and within the: lid is a smaller 
one of brass F, Figs. 5 and 6, which is fitted in the 
same manner ; and whichis removed to introduce the 
thermometer, or a gauge, for the purpose of ascertain~ 
/* > ing the quantity of liquor in the copper, without the 
» » trouble of moving the great lid, which is only open- 
ed to allow men to go into the copper to clean it, 
while the upper man bale H is only used to put in 
the hops. The copper is filled by a pipe from the li- 
uor-back, as before mentioned. ‘The pipe R, Fig. 2, 
ivides into two branches, each of which is provided 
with a sluice cock m and.n, just before the branches 
enter the pan from the recess X. The branch mde 
livers its contents into the pan, but 2 turns down, and 
is soldered to the dome of the copper. The pan can 
be emptied into the copper by two. valves p, “py 
Fig. 2, in the bottom of it, which are drawn by iron 
a s and levers reaching over into the recess X. In 
Fig. 4, T' isa sluice cock, to draw off the contents of 
.. the copper into a copper vessel Z, from which a pipe 
 Tuns to the mash tun, as shewn in Plate LXXVILI. 
_* This pipe has a wire cage set over it, to prevent any 
ing getting from it into the pipe. 
he introduction of theclose copper into breweries, 
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has led to a great saving of fuel, and has, in some Brewing. 
measure, prevented the waste of the saccharum and —“v——~ 
virtue of the hops, which passes off with the steam 
from the old open copper, as was evident from the 
strong scent of those substances, which a large one 
diffused for half a mile round, In the close copper, 
the steam being passed through the liquor contained 
in the panover the copper, the substances alluded to 
are; ina great degree, condensed and retained in the 
liquor, though not perfectly so. At the same time 
the liquor in the pan is heated, and being let down into 
the copper as soon as the other liquor has run out of 
it, it is quickly boiled; whereas it would have taken 
much time and fuel if it had been brought into the 
copper quite cold. We have been informed, that the 
first pan was placed over the copper, for the purpose 
of heating one liquor by the other, by Mr Good+ 
wynne, about 1780 ; but the steam did not in this 
case pass through the water. Mr Bramah, about 5 
years afterwards, built a copper at Harford’s brew- 
ery, with adomeand steam pipes, asin Plate LX XIX., 
Fig. 3, except that the pipes F were hung by joints 
the great central pipe, so as to rise and fall similar 

toan umbrella; anda float being attached to the end 
of each pipe, the steam always passed out under the 
same pressure of water, whether the pan was full or 
not, as the: floats always kept the mouths of the pipes 
at the same depth beneath the surface ; at the same 
time, this depth could be readily adjusted by altering 
the/floats, so as to increase or diminish at pleasure the 
pressure of the steam in the copper. This construc- 
tion having been found to succeed, has now become 
common, ‘ a 

Mr Richard Hares:took out a patent in 1791, for 
the construction of a steam head to the copper, such 
as is shewn in the Plate; but the patent was set Boon 
aside, by: a trial in the court of King’s Bench, on the x xix. 
ground of not being’a new invention. In the use of Fig. 1—4. 
a mee brewing copper, great attention is requisite, 
in taking care that the copper is never empty whilst 
the fire is burning ; for in a very few minutes the 
bottom of an empty copper would be melted by the 
intensity of the heat. The fire may always be damped, 
by opening the fire door and the chimney doors im- 
mediately.- The cock is opened, and the instant the 
brewer can see the bottom of the copper, he lets down. 
the contents of the pan. For the same reason, it is 
proper that men should go down into the copper, 
and scrape away all the fur which adheres to it, from 
the stony matter contained in the water ; for if that 
were suffered to accumulate for a few days, it would 
prevent the water from coming into actual contact 
with the copper, which would, in that case, be quickly 
melted or burnt through. The copper plates are not 
less than three inches thick in the centre of the bot- 
tom, and diminish to one inch thick against the flues, 
They are united by rivets two inches in diameter, and 
with heads five inches in diameter. When the copper Method of 
wants repair, anew plate is put into its place while repairing 
xed hot, and hammered down, to fit the edges of the the cop- 

lates with which it.is to be connected. The plate P*™ 
is then heated again, and holes punched through it 
in the proper places for the rivets, which are put in 
red hot while the plates ate cold. They are intro- 
duced through the holes from the lower side; and a 
SN 
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workman standing upon the grate, has a hand jack, 
which he screws up under the. head of the rivet, to 
hold it fast in its place, and immediately three men 
within the copper batter down the end of the rivet 
with the utmost expedition. In such thick plates, it 
is almost impossible to get the joints quite close ; but 
the contraction of the rivets in cooling, draws the 
plates together so forcibly, as_to make them nearly 
tight, and the leaks cease as.soon as the fire is light- 

. The very great expence of these repairs, and 
the loss occasioned by all the works being stopped, 
render any form of the fire place, which tends to 
preserve the copper; of very great importance. An 
improvement in the construction of the fire places 
was made by Mr Woolfe, who applied it to the cop- 
pers at Messrs Meux’s brewery, a drawing of which 
will be found in the Philosophical Magazine, vol. 
xvii. The description of an apparatus, which this 
gentleman erected at the same works for heating wa- 
ter, by the waste steam which. passed:off from the 
coppers, was published by Mr Nicholson in his Phe- 
losophical Journal, 8vo, vol. it. 

Dr Shannon, as we have already mentioned, took 
out a patent for an improved brewing copper, which 
is a cylinder, having its axis placed: horizontal, with 
flues for the flame passing round it in the manner of 
a screw. The steam of the copper is to be condensed 
in a vessel for the purpose, sadithe product returned 
to the copper. For a similar method of condensing 
the volatile part of the malt and hops, a patent was 
taken out by Mr W. Ker im 1788. 

Mr Jonathan Dixon has.a patent for forming the 
various vessels in a brewery in cast iron, in the same 
manner as the cast iron mash tun, which we have de- 
scribed, It has been objected to this iron tun, that 
it permits the escape of the heat too quickly ; ade- 
fect which would be easily remedied, by setting the 
vessel in brickwork instead of supporting it on iron 
columns, ‘This very. objection to the mash tun, is the 
most forcible recommendation of an iron cooler, 
where the object is to dissipate the heat of the con- 
tained fluid; and the wort would admit of being laid 
thicker, that is, to a greater depth, than’ in wooden 
vessels, in consequence of the iron transmitting the 
contained heat more quickly than wood ; so thata: 
smaller surface of cooler would) be sufficient fora’ 
brewery ; or ifthesame surface were allowed, the cool- 
ing might be more quickly performed. | These’ cool- 
ers would be free-from the great repairs required in 
wooden ones, and would not be cracked in hot weather. 

Dr Shannon suggests many different forms of cools 
ers in his treatise on brewing. «They consist in gene- 
ral of serpentine passages, formed: of thin’ metallic 
plates, which are to: be immersed in cold: water, and 
the wort to run through them, in order'to be*cdoled 
down to the proper temperature for ne The 
same principle has been put in practice at Mr Sau- 
key’s brewery, Maidstone, by a worm pipe near 800 
feet in length, which is immersed in’ the water well; 
inthe same manner as the refrigeratory of a still. The 
only objection to either of these methods’ is, that the 
sediment which the wort always.deposits, more‘or less, 
in cooling, would become putrid, and taint the pipes 
an evil which is not felt in distillation, asthe spirit is 
perfectly free from any sediment, Dr Shannon, in-his 
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rent of air is to. be forced, by obliging all the air, 


patent, proposes amore practicable expedien’ t forcool- es 
ing the wort, which oe the coolers with a me- “= 
athe bottom, and a few inches beneath this, another 


formed of thin boards, between which a constant cur- 


which goes to the fires of the coppers and steam en- 
gine, to pass through this space, and take away the 
heat from the liquor, Suisse ened Lwin al 
The great number of stop cocks which are requi- Stop 
red in the numerous pipes of a brewery, as shewn in 
Plate LX XVII, renders their construction a.matter 
worthy of consideration, in so. far as regards the ex- 
pence of their first erection, and their rex 
Prfo Figs boli llana Lge Bewee tacae aa 
n Figs ate X.5 we. 
a sluice cock, where A.A. isa cast iron frame, havi 
two pillars B rising, from it, to: support a frame | e 
which contains a pinion for raising the rack a, and jig: 
drawing the slider D, which stops the bore of the 
pipe. A flat plate.of cast iron, is screwed agains 
each side of the, frame A, forming a thin box, in 
eur slider rises and a . Each sinemeeline 
as a short pipe projecting from them sto connect} 
the pipe, which: te sluice is; intended to shut 
One of these plates is ground flat, and the slider, D is 
fitted and ground against it, so as'to slide freely, but 
to fit perfectly water tight. Onthe oppsoite side.of 
the slider two steel.springs d, d,are bolted.. The ends 
of these act against. plate, in order to 


other flat. 
pee the slider against its. fitting, and keep it close. 

he slider D is connected with the rack byasmooth 
cylindrical iron rod attached: to both, and passing 
through a stuffing box in the top-of the frame A, 
which is fitted so closely round it with hemp, as to 
pare the escape of any fluid by its sides, This 

ind of sluice cock is very generally used in brewer~ 
ies, asit is the least expensive ;—am object worthy of at 
tention, when the large brass cocks such as are some- 
times used for coppers cost.from £30 to £40, and 
the great weight and size of the plug causes such: 
a friction, that it is difficult to open them with a lever: 
of moderate length... ; yok hy SagQanamnals 

As the sluice,cocks are not sufficiently. tight for: 
several purposes, but) particularly. for ae ‘suction 
pipes of the pumps, unless they are constantly repair-) / ~ 
ed, Mr Thomas Rowntree has made many stop cocks: By I 
of the form shewn in. Figs. 8 and 9, where are Row 
the flaunches for connecting the cock with.the pipe, 

B a chamber, in the centre of which is a spindle ay 
passing through a stuffing box in the lid 4, and hay- 
ing a handle-¢ to turn it round. Upon this: spindle 
a spoten of brass dis fixed, and when nee” 
either closes or opens at pleasure the opening: of 
pipe A: piece npers reer into the chamber 
for the sector to fit against, and way are ground to- 
gether till they are perfectly tight, by which means 
the friction is not’serious:; and as the principal part is 
made of cast irony the expence is not very great. 

In Figs. 10. and 11, we haye given two views of a By 
cock, extremely useful in breweries, which was, in- Br 
vented by Mr’ Bramah.. In Fig. 11, Avis a conical P - 
brass chamber, with three pipes B, C, D, Fig. 10. Figg 
proceeding from it. The base of the cone is closed = * 
by a lid E, in the centre of which another pipe F is 
joined. Within the chamber‘a- hollow conical plug 


_ isfitted, which canbe turned round by the handle a, 
— and which has’ a hole on dne side of it; and when 
~ this is turned eto any of the pipes B, C, or 
'D, a passage is opened for the fluid con into the 
interior eavity0 the plug ffom the pipe F. A cock 
» f this kind anéwers the — of three or four in 
distributing the liquor which flows through F, in 

_. three or four directions. Fig. 12°represents another 
X. excellent stop cock ‘by Mr Bramah. The pipe A, 
nesthete thé liquor, ‘(fromthe copper for; im+ 


which 

3 ‘has the conical chamber B, containing the 
g D screwed toit. From the side of this ber 
the pipe C proceeds, aid-isoperied when the hole in 
‘the side of t foie hc emulated aa 
aiden this ‘construction is, that the pres- 
sure of the fluid always tends to force the plug into 
its seat, so that no screw or rivet is ne to hold 
it ins ‘or, iftthese are ‘applied by ~im of precaution, 
‘they need not be trade tht ‘The cock, Figs. 10 
‘Ti, is ia lt ‘same 'means;’as the’ fluid 
‘enters the base of the cone, and tends to press the 

plug into its chamber. Onn Sor eat 
ve,, Fig.6,PlateLX XVIII. isasimpleand effectual sub- 
itute for a cock in many situations of a brewery, par- 
Mill. ticularly at the bottom of the coolers, or any other 
‘back, for instance, the back 5, Plate LXX VI. from 
Which thé'contents are admitted into the pan over the 
_... Copper! A, is a brass ‘valve seat, which ‘has’ a:conical 
« vibe: exactly fitting the seat, and closing its aper- 
ture ‘when shut. ‘The seat is fixed down in the 
‘wooden bottom of the back, by small screws; and 
from 'the'séat rises two iron bars, d, d uniting at top; 
and supporting a'screw, which is turned round by a 
handle e. "The shank 6, of shen a, ig ‘open- 
ing’ through it, ‘and above this'the screw is tapped 
ev Phis opening reecives a edarjiab of Om 
‘frame d, which, ‘at'the'same time that it sustains the 
‘Tower pivot of the screw, prevents the valve’ shank 6, 
turning found with the screw, which will raise 

or lower the valve at pleasure. SBMS 4 
Fig. 13,'of Plate LX XIX. is a contrivance of 
Mr Bramah’s, which at'times may be found of great 
advantage ina brewery. It is’ cock to be put in the 
“great” ‘store’ vat for tasting ‘the beer at various 
ee ‘Af ordinary ¢otk(is’driven mto the cask, 
in the commén way ; but it sometimes happens that 
one of the hoops breaks, from the contraction of the 
iron in cold weather, or other causes, and falling 
down the vat, it strikes out the edck, so that the beer 
may run out for many hours before the accident is 
discovered. T'his'cock ‘too: is always open to the 
‘workmen. ‘Mr Brattiah’s tasting cock, is ‘a brass tube, 
A, witha shoulder ‘a; which is the only tion ‘On 
the outside of the vat, and is held'in bya nut 4, ‘screws 
éd upon it on the inside of the stave B of the vat. In 
the end of the tube isa plug ¢; ground and fitted in, 
and having a hole in one side. The key Dof the 
; cock, which is bored through the shank, and also 
yy —s through one of the ends of the, cross handle, being 
“] «introduced into the cock, fits upon’ a square, a tri- 
|. angle, a circle, or any other figure, at the end of the 
° ma ¥ 5 aa ; and when the hey is turned round, 80 that the 
, = She is upright, the cock is open, and the beer will 
flow through the handle as a spout. ‘This cock can- 
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not: be opened without ‘its key, which is always in Brewing: 
the ssion of the master brewer. — 
Fig. 7, of Plate LXXVIIL. is a small apparatus, 40 aratus 
which, at Mr rine tee brewery, is used for the for wash- 
urpose of supplying hot water, to wash the casks or ing casks. 
Bate in which the Diet is Sent away from the brew- Pate 
house. The water is’ drawn by a cock, from a copper aia 
on purpose, and by a short canvass pipe is conducted *'S: 
into the | hole of the cask. The washing is per- 
formed by a man shaking the eask, and then pouring 
out the water. Asthe attendant cannot see the quan- 
tity of water which lias run in before he shuts the 
cock, he constantly draws too much or too little, and 
‘thus wastes'cither the hot water, or his time. 
The re rk globe A, is made to contain the proper 
‘quantity of water which is brought from the boiler, 
by re B, and can be admitted at pleasure, 
the cock D. ‘The water is ‘conducted into the cas 
by a pipe Ey which has acdéck 'F so connected to 
‘the former ‘cock by the rod'a, that whet the one is 
‘open the other is shut’: a small ‘air pipe 4, goes 
from the globe, and rises to the same height as the 
‘water stands in the boiler, and is open at top. When 
D is-open and F shut, the water from the boiler fills 
the globe, the air eseaping by the pipe 6. When the 
‘canvass tube E, is put into the bung hole of the cask, 
by turning the handle e, the cock Fis opened, and 
the contents ‘of the globe ran into the cask; but to 
more ; for D was shut atthe safne time, By this 
‘means a certain quantity of any fluid may be measur- 
ed'out: ‘The object here proposed is so trivial, that 
we should’not have noticed it, but ‘the apparatus 
seems applicable to ‘many other useful purposes in 
the arts, where'a cettain quantity Of any article is 're- 
quired to be drawn off ‘at a time. é¢ have seena - 
similar contrivance, for measuring the ‘corn for feed- 
ing horses ¥a square ‘wooden tube was-used instead 
of: Mo ran and ‘small shuttles in place of the 
cocks. deg pie 
Fig. 8, of Plate LX XVIII. is’a section of Mr Bra ~ 7, pea. 
mah’s vent peg, to be ptt into the head of acask when mah’s vent 
the liquor is drawn off, in order to admit the proper peg. 
quantity of air, to allow the liquor to run off. © AA Prare 
is a section of the head of the cask, in which a taper LXXV III. 
screw B is placed’ for fastening’ the” apparatus.” The nee 
upper end of the screw is of large’ dimensions, and 
turned out into a cup of a cylindrical form, with a 
stud or pin rising up in the middle. A hole is dril- 
led through the centre of the peg, to Commuhicate 
with the interior of the cask at 6. ‘The cavity 
surroundiig the stud being ‘filled “with*water, the 
cap, or thimble C, must be inverted, and ‘dropped 
inito'the rabbet, ‘which is turied in the top oF the 
peg: Some small holes are drilled round ‘in the cap 
atl) and'°2, to’admit the air freely ; and ‘as “the 
lower edge ‘of the cup is inimérsed in the water round 
the stud, nearly to the bottom’ of the cup, the ingress 
or egress of the air will be prevented, except when 
the pressure of the air is augmented, by ‘drawing the 
liquor out of the cask. This ingeniéus contrivance, 
will be found very useful in drawing thelliquor from 
the cask, to prevent it becoming flat’ ‘or’vapid from 
a greater exposure to the air than is “ery oH 
aving thus given a brief description of the prin- 
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cipal utensils used in a brewery, we shall now pro- 
ceed to some general observations on the different pro+ 
cesses of brewing, without reference to the numerous 
varieties of beer, which are generally manufactured. 


CHAP. II. 


Account of the various Processes employed in 
Brewing. i 


Sect. I. Of Malt. 


Tue nature of the malt, as well as the quantity 
used, has a most immediate influence upon the liquor 
which is brewed from it. Malt is of three different 
kinds, pale, brown, and amber; names derived from 
their different colours, which depend on the mode of 
drying the malt upon the kiln. Pale malt is dried 
with.a slow fire, by degrees, and only just, so far as 
effectually to prevent the future vegetation of the 
corn, Its colour does not sauteesatie distinguish it 
from barley. The malt kiln is a building of the 
figure of a large inverted pyramid, having a fire grate 
in its vertex. The base of the pyramid is covered 
by a floor, upon which the malt is spread to receive 
the action of the. fire beneath, the smoke and heat 
of which pass through the floor: This floor is con- 
structed of iron bars, supporting tiles; which have 
large holes made nearly through them, from the lower 
side, and then very small holes pricked quite through, 
so as to form an earthen grating. In the modern 
kilns, wire floors have been oj similar to sieves; 
and hair cloth spread upon them,’ has been employ- 
ed for pale malt. These admit the heat to act on all 
the sides of every grain, and to dry, it equally, with- 
out parching the outside. The fuel, for pale malt, 
is coke, made from Newcastle coals, which. are 
thought to contain sufficient sulphur to render the 
malt of alight colour. Amber malt is, in all its 
properties, intermediate bet ween pale and brown malt, 
which is rendered so, by being dried more rapidly, 
and with:greater heat, so that the outside, as part 
of the flour, is in a'‘measure charred. It is dried upon 
tiles, or close wire floors, or in some places upon iron 
plates punched full of holes, or upon cast iron plates. 
Any kind of cokes areused for brown malt ; and wood 
is sometimes employed towards the conclusion of the 
drying, to make a quick fire, and blow up the malt. 
In this state the malt is considerably expanded, 
and will occupy a much greater space than before it 
came to the En, 

The colour, and a great deal of the flavour of beer, 
depend on the malt from which it is brewed. Pale 
malt is used. for fine ales, and pale beer; amber 
malt is used for brown ale and beer, and to mix 
with pale for brewing porter; and brown malt is us- 
ed for porter; but as the latter has lost part of its 
profitable quality of yielding a strong and good wort, 
many of the London brewers have adopted the plan 
of brewing porter from mixtures of pale and amber, 
or from pale malt only; and in such cases they make 
up the flavour and colour of the liquor, b: is Reals 
malt made from burnt sugar, of which we. shall 
speak in its proper place. 
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» It. is necessaty, before the malt can be mashed 
with the greatest effect, to grind it, that the outward = 
husk being broken, the water may penetrate into the G™™ 
interior part of the’ grain. | Ae grain should be 
divided, but not reduced to a fine flour; for in that 
state the action of the hot water tends to forma 
tenacious’ viscid paste, by melting the gluten of such 
parts of the flour as first come in contact with it, 
and this envelopes the remainder of the malt, so as 
to prevent the water from penetrating to extract the’ 
fermentable matters; and-at. the same time, the wat 
which enters into the composition of the paste, wl 
not leave the mash tun when the wort is let off, but 
a great proportion remains with it ; so that malt low 
ground (that is fine), will not produce a wort either 
so strong, or so much in quantity, as when it is pro- 
perly ground. The common method of grinding’ 
malt, is between millstones, in the same manner as 
flour, but the distance between the stones is made so 
great as not to cut the grain very fine, while atthe. 
sdme time they do not permit any of the smaller 
grains to escape without being cut. In order to pre- — 
vent this, many of the London brewers have ted: 
the method of usingascreen, as shewnin Pl. LX XVII. 


to allow the ground malt to pass through, while it | — ; 


separates the uncut grains, which are broken by be~ 
ing introduced between a pair of iron rollers, similar’ 
to those used for flattening iron or other metals... In 


other works, the rollers are employed instead of the Rol 


millstones, and in this case it is impossible that any 
grains can escape unbroken, The external husks are’ 
thus rendered pervious to the water, and the violent 
pressure of the rollers consolidates the flour con- 
tained in the corn, so as to prevent the water from: 
saturating it quickly. This will take ee ina 
‘reater degree in pale than in brown malt ; for the 
Mths from its high drying, becomes far more brittle’ 
than malt which is pale. ’ f : $, oye 
The millstones in common use, are of that kind 
of stone, called Cullen stones; a pair of which, three 
feet three inches diameter, will, with the power of | 
about four horses, grind about 12 quarters, of eight 
bushels each, per hour. ‘A pair of iron rollers, of 
about 27 inches in length and 10 inches diameter,” 
will crush 13 quarters per hour, and require about 
the same power as the millstones. _Some breweries 
have lately employed steel mills, ‘of the same kind 
with those used for grinding coffee, but on a lar; 
scale. A mill of this kind, of 10 or 12 alee 
diameter, and performing about 150 revolutions 
per minute, will grind six or eight quarters of malt, 
per hour, in a very perfect manner. It cuts the” 
grains in the same manner as the millstones ; but the ” 
malt passing very quickly through the steel mill, the 
divided parts of the corn are not rubbed to flour, as 
in the millstones, by being so long under the action 
of the machine. : 


iT? 


Sect. II. Of Mashing. fat 


The object of this process is to extract from the Of mi 
malt all the saccharine matter, and a certain part of 9g 


farinaceous substance; on the due roportion of. 
which, the proper fermentation of the wort and 
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~ flavour of the beer in a great measure depends, ‘This 
~ is done by two, three, four, and sometimes five, re- 
ed infusions of hot water; the heat of which be- 
rly suited tothe nature of the malt, will 
; ce the desirable mixture of fermentable matters ; 
and in this point the skill of the brewer is chiefly 
shewn, as from the variable nature of the malt it can- 
not be reduced to any absolute rule; but he must in 
all cases proceed,.in a great degree, according to the 
-existing circumstances. 
the-"v water will extract from the malt only a por- 
tion of those constituent parts which it is the object 
of the brewer to obtain; and on the other hand, 
boiling water, which is the greatest heat that can be 
employed, will have a tendency towards what is called 
setting the goods ; and when applied to some kinds of 
malt, will actually produce this effect. This takes 
place; when the whole mass of malt in the mash tun 
‘mixes with a certain quantity of the water, and forms 
a pulp or paste, by dissolving the gluten contained 
in the malt, which is so viscous as to retain almost 
all the saccharum of the malt, and holds a great pro- 
portion of the liquor; so that it will not run out of the 
mash tun. The boiling liquor, therefore, will neither 
produce wort of a good quality, nor in any consider- 
able quantity. Between these extremes of tempera- 
ture, a proper medium must be sought. It should be 
_ so adapted to the malt, as to produce a sweet wort, 
’ possessing the colour of the malt from which it is 
taken, and at the same time transparent when in the 
underback. Many practical brewers form a judge- 
ment of the proper degree of heat, from the wort in 
the underback bearing a frothy head ; but this must 
be considered as a vague and indefinite criterion. 
‘The proper degree of heat will give the strongest 
wort, and in the greatest quantity ; for, if the heat 
is er, though the strength of the wort is increa- 
a greater quantity of wort will be retained 
among de malt, in consequence of its tenacity. A 
heat too low will, indeed, produce more wort than 
the proper medium ; but it will be deficient in the 
fermentable matter which it ought to have extracted 
from the malt, and, in consequence of this, the beer 
will: be spiritless, and liable to turn sour if kept. 
The process of brewing’ has, of late years, been 
greatly improved by the application of the thermo- 
meter, to determine the degree of heat. proper for 
mashing ; but it is extremely difficult to fix with 
precision what this should be, as it depends upon the 
combination of so many circumstances. The great 
advantage, therefore, of the thermometer appears to 
be,ithat; when the brewer has by experience succeed- 
ed well inva brewing, he may know how to produce 
the same effect another time. The circumstances to 
be taken into consideration are, 

First, the quality of the malt, the manner in 
which it has been” dried, whether brown or pale, 
and also the perfection of the malting, by which 
_, )process the gluten contained in the barley is in 
) ‘part converted: into saccharum; and the degree in 

which this takes place will have some effect upon 
_ the mashing heat. The danger of setting the goods 

- wholly or partially, will be in proportion as the 
malt 1s well or ill-made, from its containing more 


or less gluten, in proportion to the. saccharum;, 
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and, therefore, well made malts may be mashed at Brewing. 
the highest heats. The heat in which malt has been 

dried 1s, by Mr Combrune, made the ground ofa 
calculation to determine the heat of the mashing li- 

quor. He states the lowest heat for drying malt to 

be 120 degrees for very pale malt, and the highest, 

which is brown malt, at 150; and he assumes as a 
principle, that the heat of the extractin liquor 

should always be in proportion to that in which the 

malt was dried. 

Second, The manner in which the malt has been 
ground, operates as has been before stated, 

Third, ‘The quantity of water in proportion to the 
malt. This is necessary, because, by admitting the 
water into a large mass of grist, its temperature is of 
course diminished more or less in proportion to the 
quantity of grist, and its temperature at the time, 
which may be assumed the same as that of the at- 
mosphere. It is observed, that the mixture of malt 
and water will not be exactly the same as the mean 
heats of the two, but rather higher, and this increase 
of temperature is greater in high dried malt than in 
pale malts: indeed, in some cases of brown malt P 
mashed in twice its bulk of water, the temperature 
will be as much as 24 degrees hotter than the mean 
bis ara: of both water and grist. 

ourth, The quantity of malt which is mashed at 
one time must be considered; because a large mash 
tun will hold its heat much longer than a small one, 
and may therefore be mashed at rather a lower heat. 

Fifth, The flavour and nature of the liquor to be 
brewed hassome influence; as, whether it is for keep- 
ing or for immediate use ; for, since the different con- 
stituent parts of the malt are soluble in different de- 
grees of heat, it follows, that more of one and less of 
another may be extracted by a judicious management 
of the heat. As this is together arbitrary, how- 
ever, no rule can be given for it, and it must depend 
upon the fancy of the brewer, or the taste of his 
customers, ; 

Sixth, The number of mashes which are to be taken 
from the malt, andthe purpose for which each is intend- 
ed, are to be taken into the account, If the different 
worts are to be mixed together to produce only one 
beer; as in porter brewing, the object is then to make 
all the worts in some degree citailar, or, at least, it 
is not the same, as when the first wort is intended 
for ale, and the subsequent ones for inferior liquors; 
for then the utmost is to be extracted from the malt 
at first, and the next mashes are only taken that no 
waste may be made, 

Seventh, The time the liquor is intended to be kept 
has an influence upon the heat; for by extracting tao 
much of those fecula which render the beer turbid, it 
will require a longer time to precipitate them. Indeed, 
from too low a heat, it sometimes happens that the 
liquor will ever remain thick and unpleasant; and, in 

roportion as the beer is intended for long keeping, 
the heat must be increased, otherwise it will have a 
tendency to become acid before it becomes fine. 

It will at once be seen, that the degree of heat 
which depends. upon the combination of so many 
circumstances, caunot possibly be fixed by any cer- 
tain rule : the extremes may be stated at 145° and 
190° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. The actual heat 
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proper for some kinds of beer, we shall state in ano- 
ther place. 

In the process of mashing, the hot liquor is let in- 
to the tun, beneath the false bottom; and as soon as 
it appears above the surface of the grist, the mashing 
machine is put in motion, and continues till the grist 
and liquor are thoroughly incorporated. It is then 
left at rest a certain time, before it is run off into the 
underback, and this time is called the standing of the 
mash, and varies with the nature of thie liquor to be 
brewed. | The first mash stands longer, andis taken 
at a lower heat than the second, which again bears 
the same relation to the third. After the mash has 
stood the proper time, the tap zs. sef, that is, the 
cocks are opened to draw off the wortunto the un- 
derback. The time which the goods are allowed to 
drain themselves of the wort, im this;manner, varies 
according to the preceding ‘circumstances. If the 

oods are glutinous, a longer. time will be required 
fr the spending of ithe tap, as the: drawing off the 
goods is-called.. ‘The wort should not be suffered to 
rest long in the underback, before it is pumped up 
into the copper pan, to be kept hot; and brewers who 
have not this convenience, are frequently troubled in 
their operations, from being obliged to. hurry them in 
some stages, that the wort of ‘a previous mash may 
not wait in the underback till its temperature is 
lowered ; for this would produce a premature fer- 
mentation, called by the brewer foxing, and the beer 
produced from such wort will ever be nauseous and 
unpalatable. 
Secr. III. Of boiling the Worts. 

The wort, after receiving in the mash tun the ex- 
tract of fermentable matter from the malt, requires 
to be boiled with the hops, that it may imbibe the 
essential oil of those plants. Another object of the 
boiling is, to coagulate the excess of AB which 
is unavoidably extracted from the malt in mashing, 


, for if this were suffered to remain in solution in the 


beer, it would never become fine, but would always 
be cloudy, in spite of the most powerful preci- 


. pitants. The boiling hardens this mucilage in the 


same manner, probably, as the white of an egg ac- 
quires solidity by boiling; and for the same reason, 
perhaps, as albumen is one of the consituent parts of 
malt ; the boiling curdles the mucilage, before sus- 
pended, and equally dispersed through the wort into 
distinct fecula, leaving the fluid between them clear 
and transparent. ‘These fecula are afterwards deposi- 
ted in the coolers, thrown out in the form of yeast 
in fermenting, and, lastly, in the lees of the beer, 
thus freeing it from matters which »would otherwise 
have remained in solution. The heat which is given 
is that of boiling. In an open copper a greater heat 
than this cannot be given; but in the tan, copper, 
the heat is somewhat increased, by forming steam of 
sufficient elastic force to raise a column of water, of 
the depth of the pan. A considerable quantity of 
water is boiled off in steam, which tends to concen- 
trate the wort, and render it ‘stronger. It is by the 
quantity thus evaporated that some brewers form 
their judgment of the wort being sufficiently boiled. 
Others draw their conclusion from the transpa- 
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efrom malt im 


cal ey the wort, or fromits containing fecula. This 2 
is called breaking of the wort, or curdling... The.du- 
ration of the boiling is very various among different ; (v1 
brewers. It must always be:continued till the break- 
ing appears; and perhaps a much longer continuance 
ofthe boiling is area for the fecula or flakes of 
coagulated matterare observed to become larger, the 
longer the process continues; and froman experiment _ 
of Mr Combrune, it appears, that, if these tre | 
collected, and boiled in water, the extract will fer- 
ment, and yield a viscous liquor. Hence they ¢on-. 
tain a portion of the fermentable matter, and there- 
fore should not be separated by boiling, farther than 
is necessary, reserving the minute separation of such 
matters from the beer'to be effected by the fermen- 
tation, in the form of yeast and lees. 5, fos aes 
‘Thus boiling the wort too shortia time, leaves init 
more of the gross parts of, the extragt of ‘the: malt 
than can A li out by the fermentation ;;and at 
the same time the virtue of the hops will not be suf- 
ficiently extracted. On the other hand, \too much 
boiling causes a waste of fermentable’ matter, by 
producing more fecula than is necessary for the for- 
mer condition; and the hops, by being boiled too 
much, after having given out their agr essential 
oil, communicate: a gross bitter oil, which, is) unfa+ 
vourable to.a sufficient fermentation for producing the 
requisite spirit in the beers It will neatly 
that the medium cannot be attained, without 
ing to the circumstances of the previous process ‘ 
the mashing, and the nature of the malt, and also to 
the quantity and quality of the hops, and the 
beer drawn, that is, the quantity of beer intended to 
be produced: from a certain quantity of malt. The 
reater the portion of the farinaceous matter which 
s been extracted from the malt, the longer boiling 
will be necess to curdle it. This will happen 
ectly made, or from too Jow heat 
for the mashing. The first wort is generally boiled 
a much shorter'time than the succeeding one, that 
the hops may not be so much impaired. atthe firsts. 
but that they may yield sufficient oil to the second 
and third worts.. One hour for the first wort, two 
for the second, and four for the third wort, are/re+ 
commended for beers, which are intended to be:kept. 
twelve months, having a large proportion of hopes 
that is 12lb. to the wort produced by one quarter 
malt, and which is intended to be fermented at about 
40 degrees of temperature. For small beer only half 
an hour is necessary for the first wort; one hour for 
the second ; and two hours for thethird.. The quan- 
tities to be evaporated during the boiling are equally 
various for different kinds of beer; and therefore we 
cannot say any thing of itinthis place, further thanthat 
its extremes are from 3th the quantity of wortto 44th, 


Seer. IV. Of Hops. 


Hops contain a fine essential oil, which has an see 
agreeable bitter flavour. They are requisite to hop 
serve the beer from the acetic fermentation, whi 
would otherwise take place immediately after thes: 
rituous fermentation ceases. The addition of 
hops checks the disposition to ferment in such a de- 
gree, that the beer may be kept a sufficient time in. 
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» a state-of slow fermentation, to acquire strength and 
“spirit, and to precipitate the farinaceous matter sus- 
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and it is found that the coldest period of the 24 hours Brewings 
is about 3 o’clock in the morning, at which time, “—"v——~ 


pended in it, without pre On this ac- therefore, they should be set to work. In the win- 
count, the tity of hops which are put to the ter they may be let down at any hour when they 
upon the length of time it is intended arrive at the proper tem ure. 


beer, 

to be kept before it is drunk, on the length drawn, 
and also on the heat at which the beer is intended to 
be'set to work in le tun. The hops are put 
in the copper and. boiled with the first wort, and are 
again used to boil with the succeeding worts. The 
ae is as various as the different kinds of beer. 
¢ pounds to the porter produced from om 
eer 


ter of malt is judged sufficient to preserve such 


deep.as 5 inches. In the hot summer months the 
worts must be got as cold as the weather will permit ; 


The wort should not be suffered to remain in the 
coolers after they are sufficiently cold, or a slow fer- 
mentation may commence, from the sediment left in 
the cooler by a former process. This, which is called 
setting the backs, is very prejudicial. 


Secr. VI. Of Fermentation in the Gyle Tun. 


advances so quick, as not to be réadily checked when 
at its proper stage, but will go on to produce the ace- 


for 12 months, when fermented at 40 degrees; but, From this process, the beer obtains its strength and Use of 
in the heat of 60 degrees; double the quantity ofhops spirit, by converting the sugar extracted from the fermenta- 
_ will scarcely preserve the beer during the same time.’ malt, intoalcohol and spirit, and yea the redun- 10" 
For small beer to be fermented at 40 degrees, 31b. dant part of the mucilage in the forms of yeast and 
to the quarter will be sufficient; but at GOdegrees, it lees. In this process, an immense quantity of car- 
will require 6 1b. of new hops, or 631b. of old hops, bonic acid gas, or fixed air, is given out from all 
which are such as have been kept one year, and have, parts of the fluid. During fermentation, the con- 
in’ consequence of this, lost some of their good quali- stituent parts of the wort are at first decomposed, 
ties; but this difference isnot worthy of notice, when and afterwards a recomposition takes place in a new 
small quantities are used. It ought tobe ob- order, causing the change above mentioned. The 
served, that small beer is not generally intended for sweet taste of the wort disappears; it loses’ its vis- 
keeping any ‘considerable length of time. Some cidity, from the separation of mucilage and gluten, 
breweries, from the great space necessary to storetheir which takes place ; its specific gravity is consider- 
$, have in) some seasons, when they requireda ably diminished ; and a spirituous and inebriating 
stock, adopted a method of pita dee bags ity is given to the liquor. When the wort is let 
ima strong press to about § their original space, and wn at the proper temperature from the coolers, in-. 
ing’ themin this state by cords; aprocess which to the gyle tun or square, a requisite proportion of 
is thought to preserve them better than ifthey were yeast is added to it, and in a short time the fermenta- 
un ed. , tion commences. Its first appearance is a white line Signs of 
' Mr Long, in his: patent dated 1790, has recom- or border on the surface of the liquor, commencing fefmentas 
‘mended the hops to be boiled or macerated in water, at the sides of the tun, and graduaily advancing into “°™ 
sufficient to cover them for 10 hours; at which time, the middle, till the whole surface is covered over with 
the heat (increased by degrees from the beginning,) a white scum, formed of very minute bubbles of 
isto be only 175°. ‘This gradually ‘increasing heat gas, which increase in size as the fermentation advan- 
isto be continued 4 hours longer; and made to boil ces, and cover the liquor to a depth of several inches 
pe for the last ten minutes: the extract thus pro- with a froth of yeast. The temperature of the fluid 
duced is to be let on through a cooler or worm pipe, increases considerably ; and during all this time, the 
into the gyle tun, where it is to be mixed with the first rising of the bubbles of gas, causes an incessant sound 
wort, which has been boiled a very short time with- and a great agitation of the fluid. Part of the bub-~ 
out hops. The hops are to be boiled again twice, bles burst as they arrive at the surface, and the film of 
inorder to make extracts for the second and third yeast which enveloped them, sinks until it is borne up 
worts. again by the ascending bubbles. These films form at 
arr first a yellow, and, as the process advances, a brown 
Secr. V. Cooling. dirty covering to the head of yeast, giving it the ap- 
oe. - pearance of rocks. In this state the fermentation is 
This operation is performed by spreading out the considered as at its crisis, and afterwards diminishes. 
boiling wort in a thin sheet exposed to the action of | The yeast, which was at first'a thin watery substance, 
the air, that it may be brought to the proper heat quickly melting down into a fluid, has now become 
for working or fermenting. It is a great object, viscid and tenacious, which is the cause of the in- 
that the cooling should be performed asexpeditiously creased size of the bubbles, as they will bear greater 
as possible; forthe taint of foxing, before mentioned, distension without bursting. ‘When the head begins 
|. as otherwise in danger of overtaking the beer in this to sink, which it does, first in the middle of the tun, 
process, if it continues as muchas 12 hours. The the fermentation is to be checked by cleansing, that 
wort, therefore, should be laid at such a depth in the is, dividing it into small casks, and allowing any far- 
_ coolers, that they will cool it in about 7 or 8 hours . ther yeast which it may produce, to flow off as fast 
era~ to the temperature of nearly 60 degrees, which, gene-. as it is formed. ‘The proper management of the fer- 
_ rally speaking, is about the average temperature for’ mentation intimately depends upon the temperature 
itching or setting to work. To effect this, the wort. to which the wort 1s cooled, when the yeast is put 
in.summer should not be laid-at a greater depth than to it. The violence of the fermentation is increased Forme. 
‘one, two;\or three inches ; but in winter, it maybe as: with the heat; and if this is too great, the process ing heat. 
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Brewing. tic fermentation either wholly or partially, before it 
has sufficiently precipitated the mucilage, or, in the 
language of the brewer, purged itself, and consequent- 
ly it has an unpalatable mixture of acid from the ex- 
cessive fermentation, and.of bitter fromthe redundant 
mucilage.. In the other excess, that is, too low a 


heat for the fermentation, the decomposition of the) 


wort takes place; but this, not being succeeded by 
the proper reunion of the parts, produces an unpala- 
table half fermented liquor, containing a combination 
of sweet spirit and bitter, and sometimes an approach 
to putridity. The medium is to be sought for be- 
tween 80 and 40 degrees of the thermometer; the 
exact temperature varying with the circumstances of 
the preceding operations, the temperature of the 
atmosphere, and the liquor which is intended to be 
produced. In some of these (as in strong pale ales), 
the object of the brewer is to form a beer of the 
reatest possible strength and spirit, very clear and 
fuid, of a fine light colour, without. containing much 
of the vegetable flavour. Such liquor approaches to 
wine. In the other extreme, as brown ales and por- 
ter, a fullness of palate, deep colour, glutinous taste, 
and vegetable flavour, are produced, by retaining part 
of the farinaceous matter, and giving to it an agreeable 
taste by the fermentation, rather than expelling it 
totally, as in the first instance. In making the re- 
quired varieties, in the manner of the fermentation, to 
meet these intentions of the brewer, the quantity and 
Of yeasts. 
ature, must be considered. The yeast produced 
from the fermentation of strong beer, is the most 
proper to effect that temperate and regular fermen- 
tation of the beer, which is described ; perhaps, from 
the tenacity of its substance, it does not so suddenl 
communicate the gas it contains, to the fluid whic 
it is intended to put in fermentation. The yeast of 
weak small beers should not be used, when the other 
can be procured ; for, though its fermentable powers 
are slight, it is apt to act violently for a short time, 
and then cease, probably from the thin light muci- 
lage, of which the gas bubbles are formed, bursting as 
soon as they are put in, and communicating their 
contents to the wort. 
Eermenting 
heats. degrees, the cool of the night must be chosen to put 
the wort to work. In lower degrees of the atmo- 
ephents the wort must be set at a greater heat than 
that of the air; for, as the tendency to fermentation 
increases with the heat of the weather, it is necessary 
to correct this tendency, by putting the liquor to 
work colder in hot weather, and hotter in cold wea- 
ther. Ifthe air is at 30° of Fahrenheit, small beer 
should be pitched or set to work at about 70°; beer 
intended for keeping, at 56°; and amber, or glutinous 
ales, at 54°. When the air is at 50°, all these kinds 
of beer may be set to work at 50°. In the process 
of fermentation, the temperature of the wort is often 
increased as much as 10°; and it may in general be 
considered, that the wort will be 10° higher at the 
height of the fermentation than it was when first put 
to work, supposing the heat of the air continues the 
same, 
Proportion The quantity of the yeast has some effect on the 
ef yeasts. degree of the fermentation; a greater quantity will 
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quality of the yeast employed, as well as the temper-> 


When the heat of the atmosphere is more than 60° 


increase the rapidity of the process, in the same man- 
ner asa greater degree of heat would, and vice versa; 
hence a greater proportion of yeast is required in 
winter than in summer. The quantity which will be: 
required at 80°, will be only one-half of sro in re g 
to produce the same effects at 40°. Small beer, not. 
‘intended for keeping, when the temperature is as low: 
as 40°, will require about eight pints of yeast to the 
extract of one quarter of malt; at 60° six pints ; 
and at 80° only four points. H ‘ 
Beer intended to be kept ten or twelve months» 
will not require so large a ion. Six pints at 
40°, five pints at 60°, and three pints at 80°, will be: 
found sufficient, The fermentation in the gyle tun 
having advanced to that state when the head begins 
to decline, shews that the vinous fermentation is ended. ‘o: 
If the beer is not cleansed just at this period, it will 
become yeast bitter, which gives it an unpleasant 
flavour, probably from the grosser parts of the yeast - 
being absorbed again in the liquor. The time when 
these signs will appear varies with the fermenting heat. 
At 60° it will sometimes require forty hours bk the: 
fermentation, ‘though at a greater heat twenty or: 
twenty-four are enough. The liquor is now possess-. 
ed of some spirit, but is still unpalatable, from the 
mixture of extraneous farinaceous matter; the wort 
having parted with nothing in the fermentation but’ 
carbonic acid gas. Though the mucilage of the yeast 
is thrown up in part, it returns again; but the mode 
of its existence is changed, from the chemical solu-» 
tion it had in the wort, to mechanical mixture: -At’ 
least this change is partially effected, as is shewn by” 
the turbid appearance of the liquor. If the beer. 
were suffered to remain in the gyle tun, the acetous 
fermentation would take place, the spirit or alcohol: 
at one time visible in the beer would be lost, and - 
acidity produced. After the acetous fermentation, 
the beer, under certain circumstances, would produce 
vinegar, but not in general, for the wort intended 
for beer has too much of the farina of the malt ex-» 
tracted in the mashing ; and the addition of the hops, — 
if in sufficient quantity, will totally prevent it from 
becoming good vinegar, though it may acquire too » 
much acidity to be drunk, and at the same time bit- 
ter, and perhaps putrid in some degree, from the 
early decomposition of some of its constituent parte 5: 
for the acetous fermentation is followed by the pu- 
trefactive, which effects a total decomposition of the 
beer, leaving a putrid disorganized liquor, unfit for 
any purpose. , 


a 


Sect. VII. Of Cleansing. 
The object of cleansing is to stop the fermenta-’ Use o: 
tion at the proper period, which is effected by draw- clea 
ing off the beer into smaller vessels, usually small. 
casks. ‘This lowers the temperature; for, as the 
action of fermentation produces an internal heat in” 
the liquor, it follows, that this heat will be diminish: 
ed by dividing it into smaller quantities, when, by” 
the casks exposing a greater surface to theiexternal 
air, the heat is divwed to escape. Notwithstanding » 
the diminished heat, the disturbance of the beer re- 
news the fermentation, probably by incorporating 


ats, ticable, and they make use of ‘the store vats. 
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with it the yeast which remained near the surface of 
the gyle tun. In cleansing, the cask being full, the 
head of yeast, which rises, flows off immediately at 
hole, thus :clieving tlie beer of its dregs, 
and perfecting the production of spirit which was 
- begun in the gyle.tun. As the quantity of beer in 
the cask constantly diminishes, it is filled up again ; 
and by this means no-room is left fora head of yeast 
to float upon the liquor, but it must flow off and 
escape as fast as it is produced. This diminishes the 
teadeney. to fermentation, which ceases spontancously 
in a few days, more or less, in proportion to the heat 
of the atmosphere ; and the beer is ready for storing, 
and will be ra for the table when it has become quite 
fine, From what has been already mentioned, it will 
be seen, that it is of great consequence to keep the 
sks always completely filled. In the brewe 
(Plate LXXVII.) this is accomplished by an inge- 
7, nidus contrivance, which requires no attention. The 
"cleansing batch, marked 8, Fig 2. is left with a quan- 
tity of liquor in it, after the rounds 9.9 are all filled, 
which is done by one pipe 10 communicating with 
them all ; and therefore the liquor stands at the same 
level in all. A small square cistern is placed by the 
side of the batch, also communicating with the pipe, 
and a copper ball floats upon the surface of the li- 
quor init. This ball is connected by an iron rod, 
with a valve in the bottom of the batch, which; when 
open by the sinking of the float, admits the beer to 
flow into the rounds, till, by raising the surface of 
the liquor, the float closes: the valve. The rounds 
have close heads, with a small square tube rising up 
about six inches from it, and having a spout to con- 
vey away the yeast. The liquor is adapted to stand 
some height in this tube, and thus, by means of the 
» ensures that the beer shall never have a surface 
‘for a head of yeast to gather upon. | This is a consi- 
derable improvement upon the common method, in 
which a great number of casks are put upon a frame 
called a stillion, with their axes: placed horizontal- 
ly, and the bung-hole upwards. They are filled 
by a hose from the squares ;. and a man is constantly 
going round among them, to fill them up as they 
work off, This method, independent of the expense 
and trouble, is not so perfect as the one above de- 
_ scribed. The content of the rounds 99, as drawn in 
_ the Plate, is too great to work the beer to the best 
effect, especially in summer, . They may, however, 
— much smaller; without altering the’ prin- 
ciple. 


Sect. VIII. On Tunning, or Storing. 
-t! : 5 
At the conclusion of the fermentation in the 


i _ rounds, the beer is drawn off, and pumped into the 


store vats: This is the planvin the London brew- 
eries ; but the country brewers bung up the same 
casks in which it is worked, and keep it in these 
until it is fit-for the table: The immense quanti- 
ties of beer brewed in London render this imprac- 
ome 
brewers suppose, that it is better to keep the store 
in large bodies than in small ones, on account of the 
great pressure caused by such a depth of liquor; but 
a greater advantage probably arises from the equality 
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of temperature which such large vessels preserve, not 
being so subject to be affected by those changes of 
weather which are so, injurious. to the beer, by sud- 
denly exciting a slight fermentation in warm weather, 
and as quickly checking it incold. | 'To avoid this, 
the small casks. should be stored in cellars beneath 
the ground, or the great store vats should be kept in 
large buildings, where the sunshine may have as little 
influence as possible. At Mr Whitbread’s brewery, 
some years ago, two very large cisterns were made 
underground, and lined with stone and cement; and 
the beer was kept in these instead of the wooden 
store vats, They were designed by the late Mr John 
Smeaton, F. R.S. and executed under his direction. 

The beer, if well brewed, will become fine and 
transparent merely by keeping ; but in London, the 
great capital required in the brewing trade, urges the 
brewer to send it out, to make a return in the rough, 
as it is termed, when cloudy, without allowing pro- 
per time for fining: itself, At the same time they 
send with it a proper proportion of fining, which is 
isinglass dissolved in very sour beer, which they brew 
on purpose, without hops, from the wort of a fourth 
mash; taken after all the others. When the cask of 
beer reaches the innkeeper, he puts a proper propor- 
tion of the ‘finings into the cask ; and the gluten of 
the isinglass, mixed with the fecula floating in the 
beer, forms a net-work at the top of the cask, which 
gradually sinking down to the bottom, carries all the 
impurities. along with it to the bottom of the cask 
like a filter. 

In London, the beer is drawn from the casks in 
the publican’s cellar by a system of small pumps, 
which raise the liquor from four different casks up to 
one place, so that it can be drawn from any for them 
with equal ease. This gives great facility for the 
mixing of the different liquors ; for, though porter 
is professed to be éntire butt, that is, drawn from 
one cask, scarcely any of the London porter is so:: 
The universal custom is, for the brewers to send the 

ublican one cask of stale, and three, or sonzetimes 
Skies of mild porter. The former is that which has 
an acid taste, From being rather weak and kept long- 
er, and the latter is new. From these the publican 
draws such a mixture as will suit the taste of his:cus- 
tomers. 


Scr. IX. On Colouring. 
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Colouring is used to give a fine brown colour and On colours 


a peculiar flavour to porter and brown beer. 


derived their colour from this circumstance ; but ex- 
perience has now pointed out a much more economi- 
cal method. Brown and other high dried malts owe 
their colour and flavour to the heat which they re- 
ceive in the kiln, scorching and partially charring the 
sugar and flour that they contain. This, at the same 
time, causes a very great waste of the fermentable 
matter, which could otherwise be extracted from 
them in the mash tun; but, by adding a small quan- 
tity of burnt or scorched sugar to.the beer, the same 
colour and flavour may be obtained from pale malt, 
which is found to:yield a far. greater. proportion of 


fermentable matter than brown malt. 
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The colouring is made in the following manner : 
One hundred weight of coarse brown sugar is thrown 
into a cast iron boiler, of a hemispherical figure, with 
one gallon of water. This is boiled, and kept con- 
stantly stirred, till it turns black, and comes to the 
consistence of treacle. The smoke rising from it is 
now set on fire, and this communicates to the whole, 
which is suffered to burn about ten or twelve mi- 
nutes, and is then extinguished by putting on the 
cover of the boiler, While it is still hot, it is diluted 
with water, to bring it into a liquid state. Three 
parts of the sugar will make two of this colour. 
When it is to be used, it is put into the gyle tun in 
the proportion of two or three pounds to a barrel ; 
but this entirely depends upon the colour of the malt 
from which the liquor is brewed, and the colour 
which the beer is intended to have. 

To avoid the prejudice which the public have ge- 
nerally entertained against the introduction of any 
matters into the beer excepting malt and hops, some 
porter brewers have of late used a portion of their 
richest first wort instead of sugar for making the co- 
louring. This is concentrated by boiling it in an iron 
pan, and is burnt in the same manner as the above. 
It has some slight advantage over the sugar, as the 
burning of the farinaceous matter contained in the 
wort gives it an agreeable bitter. M. De Roche 
took out a patent, in 1809, for using the husks of 
the malt for colouring, by burning them to a coffee 
colour, and mixing them with the malt at the rate of 
21 6 to a quarter of malt; or the water. may be co- 
loured before brewing, by infusing in it these roasted 
skins. 


We have now gone through the whole process of 
brewing ; and shall conclude this article by giving the 
proportions of materials, the heats, &c. for brewing 
three different kinds of beer. The remarks hitherto 
made are to be considered as generally and chiefly 
applicable to brewing on alarge scale; but to many of 
our readers who may be disposed to perform this ope- 
ration for themselves, some directions may be service- 
able. The same principles apply to both public and 
private brewers ; but, as the one mashes perhaps only 
one quarter of malt, while the other mashes 100 or 
150 quarters in one tun, it follows, that the, loss of 
heat in the mashing must be much less in the former 
case than the latter. In the proportion of hops, the 
brewer on a large scale has also the advantage. In 
this case the liquor (porter in particular) is not al- 
ways intended for keeping any longer than the brew- 
er can obtain a sale forit. Transparency is produced 
by precipitants, as before mentioned: he gives it co- 
lour by colouring, and flavour by mixing mild and 
stale beer. The private brewer, on the other hand, 
leaves the beer to fine itself by age, which is always 
spoken of as its greatest recommendation ; and finings 
are never used but as a remedy. This is, indeed, the 
grand point on which the difference turns; it is so 
great, that were the private brewer, in making beer 
to be kept, to follow the exact proportions which the 
other uses in draft beer, his beer could scarcely fail 


to become sour before it was fine and palatable, from_ 


having such a scanty portion of hops, 
3 
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Secr. X. Method of Brewing Porter. 


This liquor is seldom brewed by private persons, po, 


and we have not been able to obtain any correct obser- 
vations upon the process in the small way. We have 
indeed seen pamphlets which give receipts for por- 
ter, containing a number of heterogeneous ingredients, 
as treacle, liquorice root, Spanish liquorice, cocculus 


_Indicus, salt of tartar, ginger, lime, cinnamon, lint- 


seed, &c. But as we are certain, from actual obser- 
vations, that no such materials are used in any of the 
large porter breweries which we have visited, and 
whose beer is esteemed as good as any, we do not 
think it proper to mislead the public by such re- 
ceipts : Wha follows on porter, therefore, is to be 
considered as applicable when not less than 50 quar- 
ters of malt are used. : 
The liquor for the first mash should be heated in 
the copper to 150°, in the proportion of two barrels 
to each quarter of malt, which is to be an equal mix- 
ture of pale, amber, and brown malts. ‘These are 
mashed i one, three-fourths of an hour; the liquor is 
then allowed to stand on the goods an hour. ‘The 
top of the mash tun is next opened, to let off the li- 
quor as quick as possible ; and the top is to be left 
open till the next liquor is brought into the tun, that 
the goods may drain. During this the second liquor 
has been heating, and may, at two hours and three 
quarters, or three hours from the beginning, have ac- 
quired the heat of 160° ; the quantity being one bar- 
rel to a quarter of malt. Mash this half or three- 
quarters of an hour ; let it-stand one hour; and then 
let it be run off in the course of half an hour more. 
At about five and one-half hours from the beginning, 
the third mash should be made at 180° ; the quanti- 
ty being one barrel to the quarter. Mash this half 
an hour ; let it stand one hour; and tap as before. 
A fourth liquor is seldom mashed; but if it is, it 
may be cold or blood-warm, as it is of no use but to 
make the sour beer for finings ; and it is of little con- 
sequence how it is done. Some brewers use it for the 
first liquor of the next brewing ; but this is not per- 
haps a good plan, as it often becomes foxed, and t 
it taints the whole brewing. 


These worts are to be boiled with from 12 to 


14 ib of hops to the quarter of malt, if the liquor is ~ 


intended for keeping eight or twelve months; but, 
in the ordinary run of porter not intended for keep. 
ing, 5 tb may be sufficient. The first wort should 
be boiled one hour, the second two hours, and the 
third four hours. 

The worts are now to be cooled down as expedi- 
tiously as the weather will permit, to about 60°, if 
the medium heat of the atmosphere is about 60°. If 


it is more or less, allowance must be made, as before - 


directed. All the three worts are to be brought in- 
to the square poeether» ang about five pints of yeast 
to the quarter of malt put in. The time of the fer- 
mentation, cleansing, &c. must be regulated by the 
signs before mentioned. ‘The proportion of colour- 
ing is arbitrary, as it depends upon the colour of the 
mait. 


= 
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same hops two hours; and the remainder three hours. Brewing, 


Secor. XI. Method of Brewing Ale from pale Malt, The whole to be boiled as low as 55° if the weather ——~v——~ 


one par and three brown, at the length o, 
Pilani pe quarter at three mashes. rid 


Ist, Mash two barrels per quarter, at 183° (1'70).* 
Mash three quarters of an hour; let it stand one 
haur, and allow half an hour to run off the wort. 

2d, Mash one barrel per quarter at 190° (183). 
Mash three quarters of an hour ; let it stand three 
quarters of an hour, and tap as before. 

$d, Mash one barrel per quarter at 160° (160). 
Mash half an hour ; let it stand half an hour; and 
tap as before. 

e first and sécond wort may be mixed together, 
boiling them about an hour (14), with a quantity of 
hops proportioned to the time the beer is intended to 
be kept. The third wort should be boiled two and 
one-half hours, They may be all three mixed toge- 
ther at the heat of 60° or 65° in the gyle tun; or, if 
strong ale is desired, the first and second may be fer- 
mented separately from the third, which will be 
small beer. The fermenting, and the remainder of 
re pees is the same as what has been before de- 
tailed, 


- Sect. XII. Method of Brewing Small or Table 


Beer, 


. 5 beer. From pale malt, the first mash 170°, two barrels 


per quarter, stands on the goods three quarters of an 

our in hot weather, or one hour if cold. Second 
mash 145°, at one and one-half barrel per quarter, 
stands half an hour. ‘Third 165°, two barrels per 
_ quarter, stands half an hour. Fourth 130°, three 
barrels, stands two hours. The first wort to be 
boiled with 6 fb of hops per quarter, for one hour 
and a half; the second worts to be boiled with the 


permits, and put to work with about five pints of 
yeast per quarter, If the weather is too warm to 
get them down to 55°, a less proportion will be suffi- 
cient. The eight barrels of lone first used will be 
reduced to six of beer to each quarter; one barrel 
being left in the goods, and another evaporated in 
boiling, cooling, and working, 


It would carry us far beyond our limits to enter 
into many curious and useful investigations, of which 
no practical brewer should be ignorant: such as the 

uantities of liquor lost in the grains ; evaporation; 
the expansion of water when hot ; the heat generated 
in mashing and fermentation; the loss of liquor ab- 
sorbed in the different vessels ; the loss of heat from 
the liquor running into cold vessels, &c.; the pro- 
per choice of malt and hops; the use of the sac- 
charometer, for ascertaining the specific gravities. of 
liquors, &c. 
readers to the following authors: Combrune on the 
Theory and Practice of Brewing, a work which has 
gone through many editions ; the last was published 
in 1804; Richardson’s Theoretic Hints on Brewing 
Malt Liquors, 1784; and his Statical Estimates of 
the Materials of Brewing, shewing the use of the Sac- 
charometer, 1784; Baverstock’s Hydrometrical Ob- 
servations, 1785 ; and Dr Shannon’s Practical Trea- 
tiseon Brewing and Distilling, 1805. From the lat- 
ter, which is an excellent work, we have taken the 
hints mentioned in the methods of brewing porter, 
ale, and table beer, as we found them in many points 
corresponding with the practice of experienced prac- 
tical brewers. See also a work just published, enti- 
tled, The Practical and Philosophical Principles of 
making Malt, in which the efficacy of the sprinkling 
System is contrasted with the Herefordshire Method ; 
by John Reynoldson, Esq. (4. F-) 
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. BRIBERY, in law, is that offence which consists 

in the giving, or accepting, a reward for the purpose 
of biassing the receiver in the discharge of some pub- 
lic duty. The term is said to be derived from the 
French bribe, signifying originally a piece of bread, 
but coming afterwards to denote, generally, a part 
or portion of any thing ; as, in the present instance, 
a part of the unjust gains likely to accrue from the 
corrupt conduct of the party bribed. 

We have defined the offence as consisting, 1st, in 
giving, as well as accepting a reward; for truly the 
moral turpitude may be as great in the giver as in 
the receiver ; and accordingly, the law of most coun- 
tries, where bribery is at all punished, chastises both 
pars as equally as circumstances will permit. We 

ave said, that it consists, 2dly, in giving or accepting 
a reward ; under which term is understood not only 
every species of reward, but every ise or hope of 
it. This reward must, Sdly, be for the purpose of 
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perverting the conduct of the receiver; for it is not Bribery. 
necessary, to constitute the crime, that the perversion ———~ 


or bias should actually take place. The giver has 
done all he could on his part to effect his purpose ; 
and the receiver by accepting the bribe, without dis- ~ 
closing the fact, and making the due exertions to 
bring the offender to punishment for even this af- 
tempt upon his honour, and insult to his character, 
manifests such a looseness, at least, and corruptibility 
of principle, that the law will not give him credit for 
actual purity of conduct. We have said, lastly, that 
the reward must be given for the Fi tp of biassing 
the receiver in the discharge of some public duty. 
In common tangunges the term is not thus limited. 
However private the —— and condition of 
the party may be in which the corrupt influence ap- 
pears, it is still denominated bribery. Thus, one is 
said to be bribed to leave his master’s service before 
the expiry of his agreement—to write an abusive 


* The numbers within parentheses are to be used when the operation is performed on a small stale. 


For these we must therefore refer our Authors.- 
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however, the term is more restricted; and though 
the code of this and other countries will by no means 
overlook the instigator of, private. mischief, yet 
neither will it, pursue him. under the specific charge, 
nor punish him with the proper pains of bribery. 
But neither, on, the other hand, is the offence con- 


fined, as is sometimes imagined, to corrupt conduct 


in the public function of admin‘stering law and justice 
to the community. The malpractices of judges, and 
inferior officers of the law, form no doubt the most 
striking, because the most pernicious. species, of the 
crime. But the proper guilt of bribery, may also 
be incurred in the exercise of other public duties— 
by a burgher in the exercise of his franchise of voting 
at an election of magistrates—by a candidate for a 
seat in parliament, as well, as by the voter whom he 
has corrupted—by an officer of the customs or excise’ 
—a_minister of state in the sale of offices or pensions, 
&c.; none of whom, though respectively exercising 
certain public functions, can with propriety be said 
to be in a judicative capacity. 

The punishment of bribery is nearly the same in 
England as it isin this country, and varies in both 
according to the degree df the offence. In the for- 
mer, by 11th Henry 1V. it is punished, in the case of 
judges and officers of the crown, with forfeiture of 
treble the bribe, chastisement at the king’s will, and 
dismissal from office for ever. In inferior offices, the 
punishment is fineand imprisonment. By the law of 
Scotland, the crime, in judges of the Court of Ses- 
sion, is, by 1579, c. 93, visited with infamy, loss of 
office, confiscation of moveables, and discretionary 
punishment in the person of the offender; and in in- 
ferior judges and other persons, the chastisement, 
partly by a variety of statutes, and partly by com- 
mon law, is the loss of fame and office, payment of the 
party’s costs, reparation of his damages, and other 
discretionary censure,.as the magnitude of the offence. 
may require. ‘Though these, however, are the modes 
of punishment for cases of ordinary turpitude, yet 
where the consequences of the bribery are of pecu- 
liar atrocity, such as the destroying an innocent man’s 
life by a gross and corrupt perversion of justice, the 
law in both countries, overlooking the charge of bri- 
bery, will, visit. the offender with the pains of the 
higher crime in which he has participated. See 
Encycl. Method, Jurisprudence voce Corruption, 
Blackstone’s Com. vol. vi. p. 139... Hume on the 
Descrip. and Punish.of Crimes, vol. ti. p. 209. Ja- 
cob’s Lon Dict. (3. B.) 

BRIBERY at Exnctions, &c. See PARLIAMENT. 

BRICK, a kind of factitious stone, made of ar- 
gulnahone earth, formed in moulds, and baked in 

ilns, or dried in the sun. 

This substance is now in very common use as.a 
material for building ; and its importance, in many 
cases, as a substitute for stone, is generally acknow- 
ledged. It is lighter than stone, and not so subject 
to attract damp and moisture ; and from the quanti- 
ties that are now made in Britain, its manufacture 
has become a considerable object of revenue to the 
State. 

The art of brick-making consists chiefly in the 
preparing and tempering of the clay, and inthe 
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burning of the bricks ; and as the quality of the ware 
depends very much upon the right performance of | 
these operations, we shall present our readers witha 
short sketch of the general process of this manufac. 
ture. The earth proper for making bricks is of a 
clayey loam, neither abounding. too much in argilla- 
ceous matter, which causes it to shrink in the drying, 
nor in sand, which renders the ware heayy and brittle. 
As the earth, before it is wrought, is generally brittle 
and full of extraneous matter, it should be dug two’ 
or three years before it is used, that, by being ex- 
posed to the action of the atmosphere, it may be suf- 
ficiently, mellowed and pulverised, and thus facilitate’ 
the operation of tempering. At any rate, it should, 
always have one winter’s frost ; but the longer it lies 
exposed, and the more it is turned over aud wrought | 
with the spade, the better will be the bricks. ue! 

The tempering of the clay is performed by the 
treading of men or oxen, and in some places by means. 
of aclay mill. Ifthe operation be performed by 
treading, which is the common way, the earth is. 
thrown into shallow pits, where it is wrought and. 
incorporated together until it is formed into a homo- 
geneous ‘paste, which is facilitated by adding now) 
and then small quantities of water; but the less wa- 
ter that is used, the substance of the clay will be more 
tough and gluey, and consequently the bricks will 
be smoother and more solid. This operation is the 
most laborious part of the process; but it is of essen- 
tial importance, and therefore ought to be done well; - 
for it is to the negligence of the manufacturersin this _ 
respect, that we are to attribute the bad quality of 
our modern bricks, which are often light and spongy, 
and full of cracks. | Whereas, if the clay be chop 
tempered, they ‘are hard, ponderous, and durable ;. 
much stronger and better fitted for every kind of, 
building, than those made in the common way. , This 
will appear very evident from the following experi-.- 
ment of M. Gallon,. Having taken a quantity. of 
brick-earth tempered in the usual way, he let it re- 
main exposed to the air for seven hours, and then. 
caused it to be moistened and beaten for the space 
of half an hour; the next morning the operation 
was repeated; and in the afternoon the clay was. 
again beaten for fifteen minutes more ; making the. 
whole additional labour an hour and a quarter, The. 
bricks made of this earth being dried in the air for» 
thirteen days, and burned along with the rest with-' 
out any particular precautions, were found to be. 
not only heavier than common bricks, but also very: 
different in strength; for on placing their centre 
on a sharp edge, and loading both the eiids, Mr. 
Gallon found, that while it took: a weight of 651b.. 
at each end to break them; other bricks were bro- 
ken by the weight of only 35lb. The improvement. 
in the quality of the article thus far exceeds the ad-., 
ditional labour ; and none would hesitate to give’ 
an additional price, since both the value and the com-: 
fort of our dwellings depend so much on the quality 
of the materials of which they are constructed. 

The next part of the process is the moulding of 
the bricks. his is.a-very simple operation, and re- 
quires very little skill, unless it be to make the great~ 
est number in the shortest time ; and the day’s la- 
bour of a handy workman, employed from five in the 


morning until eight at might, is calculated at about 
5000. The clay is brought to the moulder’s bench 
in lumps somewhat ‘larger than will fit the mould. 
The moulder having dipt his mould into dry sand, 
works the clay: into ity and with a flat smooth stick 
strikes off the) superfluous earth. The bricks are 
then. carried) to the hack, and there ranged with 
great regularity one above the other, a little diago- 
1 Ros: a per to give a free passage to the air, The 
csare usually made eight bricks high ;. and wide 
enough for two bricks to be placed edgewise across, 
with a passage between the heads of each brick. In 
fine weather ay féw days are sufficient to make them 
dry enough to be shifted ; which is done by turning 
them, and resetting them more open; and in six or 
eight days more they are-ready for the fire. 
ricks in this country are generally baked either 
in aclamp or inakiln, The latter is the more pre- 
feratle: method,’ as less waste arises, less fuel is con- 
sumed, and the bricks are sooner burnt. The kiln 
is usually 13 feet long, by 104 feet wide, and about 
12 feet in height. The walls are one foot two inches 
thick, carried up a little out of the perpendicular, in- 
clining towards each other at the top. The bricks 
are placed on flat arches, having holes left in them re- 
, sembling lattice-work ; the kiln is then covered with 
pieces of tiles and bricks, and some wood put in, to 
dry them with a gentle fire. This continues two or 
__ three days: before they are ready for burning, which 
is known by the smoke turning from a darkish colour 
_ to transparent. The mouth or mouths of the kiln 
- are now dammed up with a shinlog, which is pieces’ 
__ of brick piled one upon another, and closed with wet 
brick earth, leaving above it just room sufficient to re- 
ceiveafaggot. The faggotsare made of furze, heath, 
brake, fern, &e. and the kiln'is supplied with these 
untilits arches look whité, and the fire appears at 
the top); upon which the fire is slackened for an hour, 
and the kiln allowed gradually to cool. This heating 
and cooling is repeated until the bricks be thorough- 
ly burnt, which 1s: generally done in 48 hours. One 
of these kilns will hold about 20,000 bricks. 

Clamps are also in common use. They are made of 
the bricks themselves, and generally of an oblong form. 
The foundation is laid with place bricks or the dri- 
est of those just made, and then the bricks to be burnt 
are built up, tier upon tier, as high as the clamp is 
meant’to be, with two or three inches of breeze or 
cinders strewed between each layer of bricks, and the 
whole covered with a thick strata of breeze. The 
hs fireplace is perpendicular about three feet high, and 
% . placed at the west end; and the flues are 
; rmed by gathering or arching the bricks over, so as 
to leave a space between each of nearly a brick wide. 

| The flues run straight through the clamp, and are fil- 
piled with wood, ro and breeze, pressed closely to- 
gether. If the bricks are to be burnt off quickly, 
which may be done in 20 or 30 days, according as the 
weather may suit, the flues should be only at about 
six feet distance ; but if there be no immiediate hur- 
? yf may be placed nine feet asunder, and the 
mp left to burn off slowly. Coke has been recom- 
mended asa more suitable fuel than either coal or 
wood for this manufacture, both with regard to the 
expence, and the proper burning of the bricks; for if 
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siderably smaller ; which, since the interference of the 
legislature with regard to the measurement of clamps, 
is no small consideration ; and as the heat produced 
by coke is more uniform and more intense than what 
is produced by the other materials, the charge of 
bricks has a better chance of being burnt perfectly 
throughout, so that the whole saving may be calcu- 
lated at least at 32 per cent. 

Mr Goldham observes, that bricks will have dou- 
ble the strength if, after one burning, they be steep- 
ed in water and burned afresh. “* The excellency of 
bricks,’? says Mr Malcolm, in his Compendium of Mo- 
dern Husbandry, * consists chiefly in the first and 
last operations—in the tempering of the clay, and in 
the burning of the bricks; and as every man who 
has occasion to use bricks, whether on his own es- 
tate, or on that of his landlord, cannot but be sensi~ 
ble of the great value of a perfectly dry house ; and, 
as it is impossible a house can be dry if’ bricks are 
used which are insufficiently burnt, he will da well 
to consider whether it will be more advantageous to 
him in the end, to make use of the very best hard 
sound bri¢ks, be the colour of them what they may, 
and be the cost of them what they will. Such bricks 
are easily known by their sound, and by their stri- 
king fire with steel.”? For a more minute account 
of the various processes of brick-making, we must 


refer our readers to that author, from whom much of . 


the preceding information has been extracted. 
Bricks are made in various forms; but those which 
are made for sale, and are in common use for build- 
ing, are required, by act of parliament, to be not less 
than 84 inches long, 24 thick, and 4 inches wide. 
There are also square bricks, for pavement or facing 
walls ; and cutting bricks, which are used for arches 
over doors and windows, being rubbed to a centre, and 
gauged to a ke Various improvements, how- 


and as the use of this article is daily becoming more 
prevalent, they are now formed so as to suit almost 
every purpose in building. . Among these improve- 
ments, the patent bricks of Mr Cartwright deserve 
particular attention. These bricks are formed with 
a groove down the middle, a little more than half the 
width of the side of the brick, leaving two shoulders, 
each of which will be nearly equal to one half of the 
groove. When these bricks are laid in courses, the 
shoulders of the first course ft into the grooves of 
the second, and the shoulders of the second fall into 
the grooves of the first, thus forming an indented live 
of nearly equal divisions. The grooves, however, 
ought to be somewhat wider than the two adjoining 
shoulders, to allow for mortar, &c. The construc- 
tion of these bricks is perfectly simple ; but the prin- 


ciple will be preserved, in whatever form of indenture’ 


they may be made to lock into, or cramp each other. 
Brick walls, constructed upon this fpr si require 
no bond timber ; one universal bond connecting the 
whole building, which can neither crack nor: bulge 
out without breaking through the bricks themselves. 
This invention is also particularly useful in the con- 
struction of arches; and when employed for this pur- 
pose, the shoulders of the bricks and the sides of the 
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this substance be applied, the flues or empty places of — Bricks 
the pile, as well.as the strata of the fuel, may be conse “=v” 


een made in the moulding of bricks ; . 
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grooves should be radii of the circle, of which the in- 
tended arch is a segment. It is, however, recom- 
mended, that if the arch be particularly flat, or appli- 
ed in situations which do not admit of end walls, to 
have the shoulders dove-tailed, to prevent the arch 
cracking across, or giving way edgewise. In form- 
ing an arch, the bricks must be coursed across the 
centre, and a grooved side of the bricks must face the 
workmen. ‘he bricks may be either laid in mortar, 
or dry, and the interstices afterwards filled up by 
pouring in lime-putty, Paris plaster, or any other 
convenient material. The obvious advantages of 
arches constructed upon this principle, are, that 
the same centre, which, whatever be the breadth 
of the arch, may be in no case many feet wide, may 
be regularly shifted as the work proceeds ; and as they 


have no lateral pressure,.they require no abutments - 


to prevent their expanding at the foot, nor any 
weight upon the .crown to prevent ‘their springing 
. They may be laid upon a common perpendicu- 
lar wall, and if used in the construction of common 
buildings, they will not only preclude the necessity, 
and save the expence of timber, but will also afford 
an absolute security against the possibility of fire. 
A new invention in the formation of bricks, by M. 
Legressier, has lately been announced in the Archives 
des Decouvertes et des Inventions Nouvelles, pendant 
Vannee 1809. The principle, however, is merely 
that of Mr Cartwright’s, followed out to a greater 
extent than has perhaps ever been done in this coun- 
try. M. Legressier proposes, that the bricks should 
be formed in seven different moulds, according.as they 
are to be placed in the middle or on the exterior of 
the walls; in the bottom or on the top; in the arches 
or in the corners; afid by the proper disposition of 
these bricks in the building, every pressure, either 
longitudinally or laterally, is resisted, in proportion 
to the strength of the indentures by which they are 
locked together. But as our limits will not admit 
of a detailed account of this supposed new invention, 
we shall present the reader with the original article.* 


Besides the place bricks, and and red stocks, 
which are used in common building, there are marle. 
facing bricks, cutting bricks, fire bricks, and floati 
bricks. The first of these are of a fine yellow colour, 
hard and well burnt; they are made in the neighbour’ 
hood of London, and are used in the outside of build- 
ings. The cutting bricks are made of the finest kind 
of marle ; and, as we have already observed, are em- 
ployed in the construction of arches over windows 
and doors. Fire bricks, sometimes called Windsor 
bricks, because an excellent kind of them are made 
at Hedgesley, a village near Windsor. They con- 
tain a large proportion of sand, and will stand the 
utmost fury of fire, and are consequently used for 
coating furnaces, and lining the ovens of © 
houses. Clay for fire bricks is got at most great 
collieries, but particularly at Stowbtid ge, which,p 
duces the best clay for this. purpose in England. 
Floating bricks are a very ancient invention: 
are so light as to swim in water; and Pliny tells» us, 
that they were made at Marseilles, at Colento in 
Spain, and at Pitane in Asia.t This invention, 
however, was completely lost, until M. Fabbroni,: 
published a discovery of a method to imitate the 
floating bricks of the ancients. t According to Posi-. 
donius, these bricks were made of a kind of argil- 
laceous earth, which was employed to clean silver 
plate. But as it could not be our tripoli, which is 
too heavy to float in water, M. Fabbroni tried seve- 
ral experiments with mineral agaric, guhr, lac-lune, 
and fossil meal, which last was found to be the: 
substance of which he was in search. This earth 
abundant in Tuscany, and is found near Casteldel- 
piano, in the territories of Sienna. According to the 
analysis of M. Fabbroni, it consists of 55 parts of 
siliceous earth, 15 of magnesia, 14 of water, 12 of 
argil, 3 of lime, and one of iron. It exhales an argil- 
laceous odour, and when sprinkled with water, throws 
out alight whitish smoke. It is infusible in the fire, 
and though it loses about an eighth part of its weight, 
its bulk is scarcely Fen Bricks composed of 


“*«¢ M, Legressier a pensé qu'on pourrait perfectionner la fabrication des briques en leur donnant une forme particuliere. 
Il propose des briques a enclaves composées d’une enclave principale, et donnant sept moules differens, y compris les encoig- 
nures,.les cintres et les plans circulaires. Ces enclaves forment les parties saillantes, et les entailles les parties rentrantes ; 
Pune et autre sont 4 queue d’aronde ou 4 biseaux. Les divisions et les oppositions des enclayes et des entailles sont les mémes, 
et correspondent ensemble; 1a coupe en diffre, en ce que les angles sont aigus sur les faces laterales pour former les queues 
d’aronde, tandis qu’ils son droits sur les faces d’assises, afin d’offrir les enclayes 4 biseaux. . 

‘Dans le systéme de l’auteur, il y a des briques de plusieurs formes, suivant qu’elles doivent étre placées au milieu de la ma- 
gonnerie, en premier lit, en dernier lit, sur les faces exterieures des murs, aux angles ou dans les parties courbes. 

Lorsque ces briques doivent etre placées au milieu des murs, elles ont des parties saillantes et rentrantes sur Jeurs six faces; 
savoir, quatre a queue d’aronde sur les faces laterales, et deux a angles droits sur les parties inférieure et supérieure. _ Lorsque 
elles sont destinées a etre en premier lit, en dernier lit, ou disposées sur les faces exterieures des murs, les parties saillantes ou 
rentrantes, qui formeraient alors des inegalités inutiles, sont supprimées. Quant aux angles, une autre disposition dans les 
queues d’aronde y pourvoit. Pour les parties courbes, ces briques forment les coin, en conservant toujours leur réunion entr’elles. 

II resulte de‘ces dispositions qu’un mur construit en briques pareilles, apporte une résistance @ se stparer longitudinalement 
ct lateralement, proportionnelle a la force des queues d’aronde. y r 

L’auteur assure que ces briques s’oppesent aux poussées, et previennent méme les ecartemens ; qu’elles ne peuvent permet~ 
tre le tassement que d’une maniere egale sur tous les points d’une fondation; gu’elles procurent économie de matiere pour les 
pierres de taille et moéllons, economie de temps pour les transport et Ja taille de ces pierres, et enfin que la régularité de la. 
jonction de ces briques dispense presque de se servir de plomb et de cordeau pour les poser. 

Ces briques etaut fabriquées dans des moules en metal auront une precision parfaite qui ne permettra pas de les confondre, 
3 wat sera pas alterée par le ciment; car on ne devra se servir pour les réunir que de chaux vive réduite a la consistance dune 

willie. : 
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+ Nat. Hist. lib. xxxv. cap. 14. p 

This small work consists only of 24 octavo pages, and was published at Venice, under the following title: Di una sine 
golarissima specie di mattoné ossia ritr to degli antichi mattoni gallegianti, dissertazione tetta nella publica adunanca dei 
Georgofili de Firenze, ?anno 1791, dat Signor Fabbroni. : 
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this substance, either baked or unbaked, float in 
water; and a twentieth part of argil may be added 
to their composition without taking away their pro- 
serty of swimming. ‘These bricks resist water, unite 
ly with lime, are subject to no alteration from 

or cold, and the baked differ from the unbaked 
only in the sonorous quality which they have acqui- 
red from the fire. Their strength is little inferior to 
that of common bricks, but much greater in propor- 
tion to their weight ; for M. Fabbroni found, that a 
floating brick, measuring 7 inches in Jength, 44 in 
Bredach and one inch eight lines in thickness, weigh- 
ed only 144 ounces; whereas, a common brick weigh- 
ed 5 pounds 68 ounces. The use of these bricks may 
be very important in the construction of powder 
magazines and reverberating furnaces; as they are 
such bad conductors of heat, that one end may be 
made red hot, while the other is held in the hand. 
They may also be employed for buildings that re- 
quire to be light; such as cooking places in ships, 
and floating batteries, the parapets of which would 
be proof against red hot bullets. The turrets which 
were raised on the ships of the ancients, says M. 
Fabbroni, were perhaps formed of these bricks ; and 
perhaps they were employed in the celebrated ship, 
sent by Hiero to Ptolemy, which carried so many 
buildings, consisting of porticoes, baths, halls, &c. 
arranged in mosaic, and ornamented with agates and 


a Bricks appear to be of ‘the highest antiquity ; 
and, as we learn from sacred history, the making of 
them was one of the oppressions to which the chil- 
dren of Israel were subjected during their servitude 
in Egypt. The bricks of the ancients, however, so 
far difered from’ ours; that they were mixed with 
chopped straw in order to bind the clay together, 
and instead of being burned were commonly dried in 
the’sun. Vitruvius recommended, that they should 
be exposed in the air for two years before they were 
used, as they could not be sufficiently dry in less time; 
and by the laws of Utica, no bricks wete allowed ta 
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be used, unless they had lain to dry for five years. Brick. 
From Dr Pocock’s description of a pyramid in “Wo 


Egypt, constructed of unburnt bricks, it appears that 
the Egyptian bricks were nearly of the same shape 
as our common bricks, but rather larger. Some of 
those he measured were 13% inches long, 6% broad, 
and 4 inches thick; and others 15 inches long, 7 


‘broad, and 44 thick.. The bricks used by the Ro- 


mans were in general square ; and M. Quatremere de 
Quincy observes, that in his researches among the 
antique buildings of Rome, he found them of three 
different sizes. The least were 74 inches square, and 
14 thick ; others 16% inches square, and from 18 to 
20 lines in thickness ; and the larger ones 22 inches 
square, by 21 or 22 lines thick. Among the cele- 
brated buildings of antiquity mens 4 of brick, 
were the tower of Babel, and the famous walls of 
Babylon, reckoned by the Greeks among the wonders 
of the world; the walls of Athens, the house of 
Croesus at Sardis, and the walls of the tomb of Mau- 
solus, ‘The puma which were brought from La- 
cedemon to Ro 
edileship of Varro and Murena, were cut from walls 
of brick ; and the Temple of Peace, the Pantheon, 
and all the Therm, were composed of this material. 
The Babylonian bricks, which are in the possession of 
the East India company, and upon which Dr Hayes 
has lately favoured the public with a dissertation, are 
inscribed: with various figures and characters, and are 
supposed by some to be a part of that brick work 
upon which Pliny tells us, that. the Babylonians 
wrote the observations which they made’ of the stars 
for seven hundred and twenty years. See Fourcroy 
et Gallon, Art du Tuilier Briquetier ; Jars on ma- 
king Bricks and Tiles; Rozier Introduction aux Ob- 
servations sur la Physique, sur ? Histoire Naturelle, 
et sur les Arts; aah 3 Essays ; Nicholson’s 
Journal, vol. ii. .p. 498. ; Repertory of Arts, vol. iii. 
p- 84.; and Encyclopedie Methodique. (u.) 
. BRIDE... See Marniace. 

BRIDEGROOM. See Marriage 
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Turner are few operations of art in which mankind 
are more deeply interested than in what relates to 
bridges. The ingenuity and hazard involved in con- 
structing them; the numerous advantages derived 
“from them ; their’ being from objects of utility, in 
‘many instances, raised into all the magnificence which 
science and power can exalt them ; justify us in treat- 
ing the subject at considerable length, and endeavour- 
ing to exhibit under one article, most of the material 
circumstances which are connected with it. 

’ In order to accomplish this, we shall first, in a 
cursory manner, trace the history of bridges; se- 
condly, state the theory and principles upon which 
the rules, which ought to guide the engineer, are 
founded; and thirdly, explain what relates to the 
practice of bridge building. 


History or Bripces. 


me, to ornament the Comitium in the - 


Bridge. 


Tue construction of perfect bridges, being a very History. 


complex operation, cannot have taken place amongst 
a rudeand uninformed people ; and in the course of 
this discussion it willbe seen, that this did not always 
correspond with the progress of the other arts, even 
in situations where the intercourse was great. 


The most obvious and simple bridge is that form- . 


ed by single trees thrown across small streams, or, in 
case of broader streams, by fastening the roots of a 
tree on each bank, and.twisting together their bran- 
ches in the middle of the stream. These must have 
frequently occurred by chance, and they fall within 
the comprehension of the hunter; accordingly Mr 
Park found even the latter mode practised on rivers 
in the interior of Africa. > 


Bridge. 


“—\y——’ a space too great for the beforemention 
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The next step is not much more complex, for in 
operations, 
few manual arts were required to form ropes) of 
rushes or leathern thongs, to stretchas many of them 
as were necessary between trees or posts on the op- 
posite banks, and connect and ‘cover: them so as\to 
form a slight bridge. . The following accounts given 
by Don Kitonie de Ulloa, will afford a distinct no- 
tion how these sort of bridges were constructed: and 
used in the mountainous parts of South America. 
See vol. ii. page 164. London, 4th edit. Svo. 
‘Over the river Desaguadero is still remaining the 
bridge of rushes, invented by Capac Yupanqui, the 
fifth Ynca, for transportin 
side, in order to conquer the provinces ‘of Collasuyo. 
The Desaguadero is here between eighty and a hun- 
dred yards in breadth, flowing with a very impetuous 
current, under a smooth, and as it were, a sleeping 
surface. TheYnca, to overcome this difficulty, ordered; 
four very large cables to be made of a kind of: grass 
which covers the lofty heaths and mountains of ‘that 
country, and called by the Indians, Ichu;) and these 
cables were the foundation of the whole structure: 
Two of these being laid across the water, fascines of 
dry juncia and tortora, species of rushes, were fasten- 
ed together, and laid across them. On these theitwo 
other cables were laid, and again covered with the 
other fascines securely fastened, but smaller than the 
first, and arranged in such a manneras to forma level 
surface ; and by this means he procured a safe pas 
sage to his army. This bridge, which is about 'five 
yards in breadth, and one and a half above the surface 
of the water, is carefully repaired, or rebuilt every 
six months, by the neighbouring provinces, in pur- 
suance of a law made by that'Ynca, and since often 
confirmed by the kings of Spain, on account of its 
prodigious use; it being the channel of intercourse 
cf those provinces separated. by the Desagua- 
ero.”” : ' 
Again, in vol. i. page 430: *¢ When the rivers are 
too deep to be forded, bridges are made at the most 
frequented places. Of these there are two kinds be- 
sides those made of stone, which are very few: the 
former of wood, which are most common; and the 


latter of bujucos. With regard to the firsts, they ; 


choose a place where the river is very narrow, and has 
on each side high rocks. They consist of only four 
long beams laid close together over the precipice, 
and form a path about a yard and a half in breadth, 
being just sufficient for a man to pass over on: horse- 
back ; and custom has rendered these bridges so na- 
tural to them, that they pass them without any ap- 
prehension. The second, or those formed of bujucos, 
are only used where the breadth of the river will not 
admit of any beams: to be laid across. In the con- 


“struction of these, several-bujucos are twisted toge- 


ther, so-as to form a kind of large cable of the 
length required. Six of these are carried from one 
side of the river to the other, two of which are con- 
siderably higher than the other four. On the latter 
are laid sticks in a transverse direction, and over these 
branches of trees as a flooring ; the former are fasten- 
ed to the four which form the bridge, and by that 
means serve as rails for the security of the passenger, 
who would otherwise be in no small danger from the 


his army to the other © 
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continiial oscillation, The bujuco bridges in this. 
country are only for men, the mules swimjo ~ 
rivers ; in order to which, when their loading istaken 
off, they are drove into the water near half a league 
above the bridge, that they may reach. the opposite 
shore near it, the rapidity of the! stream. ‘ing 
them so great ardistance.. In the meantime, the In-’ 
dians carry over the loading on their'shoulders.. On: 
some rivers of Peru therevaré bujuco bridges so large,’ 
that droves of loaded mules pass over them; particu+’ 
larly the river Apurimac, which is thet hfare- 
of all the commerce carried on between Lima, Cusco; | 
La Plata, and mee Seo Hitthes 

‘¢ Some rivers, instead of a bujuco, bridge, are\pas-". 
sed. by means of a tarabita ; aie the case with res 
gard to that of Alchipichi. . This machine serves not" 
only to carry over persons. and loads, but’also the’ 
beasts. themselves ; the rapidity of the stream, and 
the monstrous stones continually rolling along ity ren=) 
dering it impracticable for them to swim over. | 

« The tartabita isonly a single rope made. of bu-’ 
juco, or thongs of an ox’s ‘hide, and: consisting of © 
several. strands, and:about six or eight:inches inthick~" 
ness. This rope is extended from one side of the’ 
river to the other, and fastened on each» bank. to’ 
strong posts. On one side is a kindof wheel, or) — 
winch, to straighten or slacken the tarabita to the» 
degree required. From the tarabita hangs a kindof 
leathern hammock, capable of holding a man; and is. 
suspended by aclue at each end, A) rope) is, also. 
fastened to either clue, and extended to each side» of — 
the river, for drawing the hammock to the sidein+ 
tended. A push at its first setting off, sends it 
quickly to the other side. © » Sheet peyte Somedey 

“ For carrying over the mules, two tarabitas are — 
necessary, one for each side of the river, and the ropes | 
are much thicker and slacker. On this ropeis only 
one clue, which is of wood, and by which the-beast — 
is suspended, being secured with girths round the 
belly, neck, and legs... When'this is performed, the » 
creature is shoved off, and immediately landed on the 
opposite side. Such as are accustomed to be carried 
over in this manner, never make the least motion, and — 
even come of themselves to have the girts fastened 
round them; but it is with great difficulty they are . 
at first brought to suffer the girts to be put round 
their bodies, and when they find themselves suspend~ — 
ed, kick and fling, during their short passage, ina _ 
most terrible: manner. The river of Alchipichi may ~ 
well excite terror in a young traveller, being between 
thirty and forty fathoms. from shore.to shore; and 
its perpendicular. height, above the surface of the 
water, twenty-five fathoms.” oe a 

A third mode of bridge building is, by constructs 
ing piers of stone at a distance to be reached by | 
single stones or beams of timbers, if used in shallow 
streams, and composed of rough: stones, laid without 
mortar, it is likewise a very simple. operation, and 
such as wouldjreadily occur to a very rude people; but 
if the stream. was at all times deep and rapid, and the 
piers composed of hewn stone laid with.or eyen with 
out mortar, the case was very different; workmen 
must have previously been accustomed to quarrying 
hewing, and transporting large stones, also bu se 
them in a regular mannner; working in metals, an 
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or Cap were have been known ; and, from 
hPa be cons under the head of wher it 

seen, in preparing a proper foundation 
for each pier, the union and experience of various arts 
are required; and that the society, in which works 
of this sort, of any —— were accomplished, 
was far advanced, and had the commmand of much 
 well-regulated labour. The -bridge over the Euph- 
rates at Babylon, appears to have been constructed 
after this last manner ; and there are many in different 
parts of China.* 

With respect to the fourth mode, obtained by con- 

ing arches of stone between the piers. If we may 
credit the accounts given by the Chinese, they con- 
structed bridges in this manner, many centuries before 
arches were known to the inhabitants of the western 
world. Those connected with their inland navigation 
are numerous. 

From the accounts y given, it is not easy 
to form distinct ideas of the dimensions or construc- 
tion of the Chinese bridges, or to what extent they 
merit the Ser bestowed by travellers, of be- 
ing great and magnificent. _ Duhalde informs us, that 
¢* the stone bridges are commonly built like ours, on 

piers of stone capable of resisting the rapidity 
of the stream, and sustaining the weight of the arches, 
wide enough for the passage of large vessels. They 
are exceedingly numerous, and the Emperor spares 
no expence when the public good requires them to 
be built. 
_ OF these, there is one very remarkable at Fou- 
 tehcou-fou, capital of Tou-kien, The river over 
which it is built is half a league in breadth; it is 
_ sometimes divided : ree small arms, and sometimes se- 
parated by small islands; these are united in joinin 
the ate bridges, which make alto alee eight 
furlongs or Chinese lys and 76 toises. e principal 
of these has alone above one hundred arches built of 
white stone; with bannisters on each side handsomely 
carved, upon which, at the distance of every ten feet, 
are placed square pilasters, whose bases are very large, 
resembling hollow barks. 
| But that which excels all the rest. is at Suen- 
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| | tchcou-fou, built over the point of an arm of the sea, 
~ without which the passage would be sometimes dan- 
rous, even in a boat. It is 2500 Chinese feet in 
Bogut and 20 in breadth; it is supported by 252 
strong piers, 126 on each side. All the stones are of 
the same bigness, as well those which are laid from 
ier to pier, as those which are laid crosswise, inso- 
much that it is difficult to comprehend how stones 
ef such an enormous size should be placed in that 
fen manner, or even raised on the high piers on 
ich lie. After this, there is nothing of the 

_ kind worth mentioning.” 
The only conclusion to be drawn from the fore- 
going description of this work, which excels all the 
rest, 1s, that two rows of large stones or piers, (each 
row consisting of 126,) have been set up across the 
shallow mouth of a river or arm of the sea; that, 
»the top of these, other long stones have been 
laid horizontally, like wooden beams ; and lastly, that 
__ dong stones have been laid crosswise upon those lon- 
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gitudinal beams, in the manner of joists in carpentry, 
or more probably close Ne ee composing a com- 
pone bed or roadway. | By dividing 2500, the total 
gth inChinese feet, by 127, the number of open- 
inges it gives nearly 20 feet between centre and centre 
of the piers, so that after the thickness of the pier is 
taken away from the 20 feet, a moderate opening is 
left for the lintel to cover. The dimensions cross- 
wise, correspond with the description as to the stones 
being of the same size, (at least as to length); for the 
breadth of the Bridge is said to be 20 feet, and taking 
away the thickness of the two longitudinal beams, 
leaves the dimensions of the opening to be covered 
by the stones lying crosswise. It is therefore to the 
carrying from the quarry and raising stones of this 
magnitude, that the praise of ingenuity must be at- 
tributed ; there being nothing else in the mode of con- 
struction which has a claim to refined science, or great 
progress in the mechanical arts. The danger to boats 
assing, must, no doubt, have arisen from the shal- 
Lavni of the water, and the frequency and violence 
of the surfs. 

From the following relation, extracted from thé 
same work, there is reason to expect correct infor- 
mation. It is entitled, «* An account of the Journey 
of the Fathers Boures, Fontenay, Gorbillou Le 
Compte, and Vesdelore, from the port of Ning Po 
to Pekin, with avery exact and particular description 


of all the places through which they passed, in the * 


provinces of ‘I'che-kiang, Kiang-nan, Chan-tong, and 
Pe-tcheli. 

« It isin this agreeable place that the city of Chao 
King has its situation. In the streets are a great 
number of canals, which give occasion for such a 
= number of bridges. ‘They are very high, and 

ave generally but one arch, which is so slightly 
built towards the top, that carriages never pass over 
them, which makes a great number of porters neces- 
sary. They pass over these bridges by a kind of stairs, 
of very easy ascent, and whose steps are not more 
than three inches in thickness. There are other sorts 
of bridges, made of stones 18 feet long, laid upon 
piles in the manner of planks. There are many of 
these over the great canal very handsomely built.”” 

Again, “* About four leagues from Hang-tcheou 
we crossed a village called Tan+sit It is built on both 
sides of the canal, on which dre also two quays, about 
400 or 500 geometrical paces in length. Theyare form- 
ed of the same freestone which lines the sides of the 
canal, There are stairs for the conveniency of every 
house, which are much better built, and more uniform 
than those in the city. In the midst of the village 
is a fine bridge of seven large arches ; that in the mid- 
dle is 45 French feet wide ; the rest diminish in pro- 
portion to the descent of the bridge. There are two 
or three great bridges of one arch only. 

* We crossed a great village or country town, 
called Ovan Kian dice, of large extent. One part 
communicates with the other by means of a brid; 
of three great arches, very curiously built : the middie 
arch is 45 French feet wide and 20 feet high.” 

Of these arches, which are here termed large and 
great, we find the span to be only 45 feet ; an extent 


* In Fig. 1. of Plate LX XX. we have represented the probable steps by which the arch was nvented 
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Bridge. which, in Europe, would not be‘ honoured with those 


Roman 
bridges, 


appellations. 

We have also heard of a bridge over a river named 
LLaffrany in China, which joins two mountains toge- 
ther, said to be of one arch 600 feet span, and 750 feet 
in height ; but having no distinct authority for this, 
and its being so very unlike to those described in Du- 
thalde’s work, we mention it merely as a matter de- 
serving of more enquiry. 

But it is of real importance to notice the descrip- 
tion given by Mr Barrow of the mode in which some 
of the arches in China are constructed. ** Each stone 
from five to ten feet in length; is cut so as to form 
the segment of the arch, and in such cases there is'no 
key stone; ribs of wood fitted to the convexity of 
the arch, are bolted through the stones by iron bars 
fixed into the solid part of the bridge ; sometimes they 
are without wood, and the curved stones are mortised 
into long transverse blocks of stone.” ; 

In Egypt and India, from whence: the western 
world derived the rudiments of many sciences and 
arts, the construction of the arch was totally un- 
known; for the magnificent temples of the latter, 
and the splendid tombs of the former, were produced 
by cutting matter away in the manner of sculpture. 
There is no trace of the arch met with in the ancient 
works of Persia or Pheenicia; and even the Greeks, 
who ‘created a school of architecture and sculpture, 
and carried it to the utmost degree of perfection 
of which it was capable, have a very doubtful claim 
to the knowledge of the arch. It is certain they never 
used it as an external feature of their temples, much 
less in the construction of bridges over rivers; and it 
has been observed, that the great Pericles, while he 
adorned: the city of Athens with splendid edifices, 
never constructed a stone bridge over the small river 
Cephisus, although upon the most frequented road 
to that citys’ It is therefore to the Romans that the 
western world is indebted for this: singularly useful 
application of architecture. 

There is no certainty respecting the time when the 
Romans first used arches: If the Cloacae of Rome 
were really constructed in the time of the elder Tar- 
quin, the use of arches must have then been well 
known ; and from that prince’s origin and connection, 
it is probable that they would be the labours of Tus- 
can workmen. It has been positively said by some, 
that the Romans received their knowledge of the arch 
from the Tuscans, who were at that time much far- 
ther advanced in the arts than their Italian neigh- 
bours. If this is admitted, the first knowledge of 
the'arch is at ‘least very intimately connected with 
Greece, the Tuscans being acknowledged as.a colony 
of Dorians, r i 

Whatever doubtful circumstances attend the claim 
to the invention of the:arch, we know, from the best 
historical evidence, that the Romans first applied it 
to works of general use, as in forming aqueducts for 
conveying water to large cities, constructing bridges 
over rivers, vaulting magnificent temples, and in erect- 
ing monuments for recording the actions of their 
greatest heroes, ; ; 

We at present consider only their bridges. » At 
or adjacent to Rome, Gautier mentions eight bridges. 

1, Pons Aélius, built by the Emperor Adrian, and 
named after him, It is said to have once had acover 
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of bronze su ed by 42 columns. It is now called 
Sancto' Atigelosee!! tt eyGerr Holesh OT MRy deta & 
2. A triumphal bridge, the ruins of which aré now 
seen in the Tiber. The emperors and consuls passed 
over this bridge when they were decreed a triumph. 
3. Pons Janiculensis, now Ponto Sixtus, it having 
been rebuilt by Pope Sixtus IV. in 1475.05 | 
4. Pons Cestius, at present St Bartholomew. © It 
was rebuilt by the Emperor Valentinian. — ry 
' 5. Pons Fabricius, now Ponto Caspi 
6. Pons Senatorius, at present Sancta Maria. 
7. Pons Hovatius formerly Sublicius, built of stone 
by Horatius Cocles; rebuilt by Emilius Lepidus; the 
yuins‘are still seenin'the' Tiber, 9) 
+8. Pons Milvius, which is about two miles out of — 
Rome upon the Flaminian way. " iPau 
Palladio gives a description of the bridge of Rimi+ 
ni, built by the Romans also upon the Flaminian way; 
which has five arches; likewise that of Vicenza upon 
the Bachliglione, of three arches; and of one uponthe — 
Rerone, of three arches.) 4 ad 
- And Martinellis mentions a bridge near Narni, on 
the road from Rome to Loretto, built by Angustus, 
It consisted of four arches, the first 75 feet | and 
102 high: the spans of the others were 135, 114, and 
142 feet. This appears to be the most m 
bridge the Romans constructed in Italy. 
In the provinces the Romans built many bridges, 
some very magnificent. We shall instance twoin Spain, 
both in the province of Estremadura. That of Me= 
rida is upon the river Guadiana. Don Antonio Ponz, — 
in his Viage de ‘Espand, says he found its length 1300 _ 
ces; Vargas reckons 64 arches. In’ the time of 
hilip III. one of the large arches towards the middle 
pave: Sree by an inundation, on which accout 
three or four adjoining were rebuilt in 1610. > 
But perhaps the most magnificent of all the Ro: 
man bridges, and one of the nobles: ‘montiments of — 
antiquity, is, the bridge of Alcantara upon the Taguis, 
at the town of that name. The towm has proba 
taken its name from that structure, as the word 
caniara, inthe Arabic, signifies a bri Itcon- 
sists of six arches: its whole length -is670 Spanish 
feet, and from the bottom of the river to the roads pr 
way the height is 205 feet. Forthese Roman bridges, L 
see Plate LXXXIL > sie trees Saag 
Besides these ancient’ bridges. which still exist, or 
are correctly described, we have accounts of many 
others; as that of Darius upon the Bosphorus of — 
Thrace, Xerxes upon the Hellespont, Pyrrhus upon 
the Adriatic Gulf, Cesar upon’ the Rhine, and 
Trajan upon the Danube ; but a sa } 
ted for the temporary purposes of war. The descrip- 
tions are Salo labate Ue abba improbable, and they 
belong more to military than civil architecture. | 
The piers ogene Era which were ma aire. ing BS 
avigal ‘ } 
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be described under the head of Inzanp 

From the destruction of the Roman empire, to 
establishment of modern Europe, it is in vain t 
to enquire for the progress, or expect the improve- ‘ 
ment of bridge building. In this, however, we ought : 
to except the fine works of the Moors in Spain, par- — 
ticularly the bridge of Cordova over the Guadalqui- 5. 
vir, built by Issim, the son and successor of Abduel ha 
Akman, the first of the Moorish kings of Spain. ; 

When the arts began to revive in Europe, it: was By 


deckne of the second, and commence-, 


> 


: and directed the building of the bridge of 
- Avignon, was a shepherd, and sity was not twelve 
_ years of age when repeated revelations from heaven 
commanded him to quit his flock and undertake this 
enterprize ; that he arrived at BrigeR just at the 
time the bishop was preaching to fortify the minds 
of the people against an eelprs of the sua, which was 
- to.happen the same day. nezet raised his voice in 

church, and said he was come to build a bridge. 
‘proposition was accepted-by the people with ap- 

plause; but rejected with contempt. by the magis- 
utes, and by those who thought themselves wisest. 
As it was at that time an act of piety to. build 
i Avignon being then,a popular republic, 
vailed, and every one contributed to the 


iigrimagess where, many miracles were 
e 


g the contentions of the hy some of its arches 
ell in 1602, 


"was so great, that the Rhone for several weeks bore the 
viest carriages ; when the thaw followed, the ice 
destroyed the piers ; but the third pier, with the cha- 
‘S: 1 of St Nicholas, has.stood notwithstanding all 
these accidents. 
_. Our admirable bridge saint, not the least useful 
Ua of that once numerous class of enthusiasts, in accom- 
ishing, under such circumstances, so difficult, valu- 
and magnificent a work as the bridge of Avig- 
1, has perhaps quite as just a claim to the power 
performing miracles as most ‘of the saints of his 
| 4,and it is not improbable, that from the influ- 
i = i tomb, and that.of his mantle upon the sur- 
“—  ¥iving brethren, that the still greater bridges of Ly- 
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ons of 20 arches, and St Esprit of 19, were accom- 
plished. Parts of the elevation of those bridges are 
given in Plate LX XXIII. 

Perronet stater, that in 1354an arch of 150 French 

feet, or 160 English feet span,,was built, at Verona ; 
and in 1454, one of 172 ere feet, or 183.8 Eng- 
lish span, and 66 French feet, or 70.6 English of rise 
from the. springing, at Vielle-Brioude upon the river 
Allier in acm The last mentioned. is the great- 
est span we know of for a stone arch. 
» Iw Italy there are many fine bridges. The pecu- 
liar situation of Venice has required a number far be- 
yond, what is to be found in any other city. The fi- 
nest is the Rialto of 984 feet span, and 23 feet rise, 
It was designed by the celebrated Michael Angelo, 
and erected betsveen 1588 and 1591. Gautier states, 
that the numbers.in the different quarters of the city 
are as follows, viz. 

In the quarter of St Paul. . . 37 

: La Croix . . 35 

Canal Regio. 75 

Arsenal. ... 72 
Isle du Juifs..- 9 sa 

Derso Duro. 67 

St Marc... 44 
$39) = : 
. In France, during, the; two. last centuries, many 
fine bridges have been erected. The Pont, Royal 
over the Seine at Paris, in, 1685, from a design of 
Mansard. It consists of five arches. ‘The centre one 
77 French, or 82.3 English feet span ; the breadth, 
including parapets, 56 French, or 59.9 English feet. 
The bridge at Blois, built from a design of the Sieur 
Gabriel, consists of 11 arches; the centre one 86 
French, or 91.10 English feet span ; the breadth over 

the, parapets, 50 French, or 53,5 English feet. 

Perronet, givés plans and, descriptions of sundry 
large bridges. in France, constructed between the 
years 1750 and 1772. : 

The first in point. of time and magnitude is the 
new bridge, upon the Loire, at Orleans. The an- 
cient Sion which consisted of 19 arches, was in so 
bad a state, that it was found necessary to construct 
anew one; for which a design, made by M. Hupeau, 
then first engineer of bridges, was preferred ;,.and by 
that time such was,the progress made in bridge 
building, that, instead of 19 arches, asin the old edi- 
fice, this new design consisted of only nine. The 
middle arch is 100 French,-or 106.9, English feet 
span, and the rise or versed sine 28 French, or 29.11 
English feet. The arches next the abutments are 92 
French, or 98.3, English feet span, and'rise 25 French, 
or 26.8 English feet: the others are in proportion, 
The breadth, including the parapets, 46 French, or 
49.2 English feet. It was begun in 1750, and open- 
ed to the public in 1760. Nothing can exceed the 
simplicity and elegance of this bridge; as will appear 
by the elevation, one half of which is given in Plate 
LXXXIV. 

Of the same beautiful simplicity of characteris the 
design of the bridge upon the river Seine, at Mantes. 
It consists of three arches : the middle arch is 120 
feet French, or 128.2 English feet span, and rise 36 

French. or $8.5 English feet; the two side arches 
6 
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are 108 French, or 116.4 English feet span, and rise 
32 feet 6 inches French, or $4.9 English; the breadth, 
including the parapets, is 33 French, or 35.3 English, 
feet. It was also designed by M. Hupeau; begun 
under his direction in 1757; and during that and 
1758, raised to the level of the sixth course of arch 
stones: the work was then suspended on account of 
a war. It-was recommenced in 1763 under the di- 
rection of Perronet, (M. Hupeau having died in that 
interval, ) and was opened in 1765. 

One of the finest of the French bridges, and the 
greatest work of Perronet, is that upon the Seine at 
Neuilly. . It consists of five arches, each 120 French, 
or 128.2 English feet span, and 30 French, or 32 
English feet rise; the breadth, including the para. 
pets, is 45 French, or 48 English feet. It was begun 

\in April 1768, and opened in October 1773; the 
masonry was completed in 1774; the roads, and other 
operations connected with this bridge, were finished in 
1780. A great peculiarity in this bridge, well de- 
serving the attention of engineers employed in similar 
warks, is, that the soffits of the arches are shaped to 
suit the contracted vein of water, as formed in the 
entrance and exit of pipes. This is accomplished, b 
making the general form of the body of the arch el- 
liptical, with a rise of 30 French, or 32 English feet, 
or $ of the span ; but making the headers follow the 
segment of a circle, the versed sine of which is only 
134 French, or 14.5 English feet, or about 3 of the 
span. This, besides affording facility. for the passage 
of flood waters, gives a great appearance of lightness 
to the whole fabric. The effect will be seen in the 
elevation, one half of whichis given in PlateLX XXIV. 

In the bridges at Orleans, Mantes, and Neuilly, 
we find the rise of the arches to be between + and 4 
of the span; but rendered confident by success, and 
desirous of giving a variety to his works, Perronet, 
in the bridge over the Oise, at St Maxence, consist- 
ing of three arches, each 72 French, or 76.10 Eng- 
lish feet span, makes the rise only 6 French, or 6.5 
English feet, or 7, part of the span; also, instead of 
making the piers each a solid, right linedon the sides, 
he divides each pier into two distinct parts, with an 
open space between them, and composes each part of 
two columns united by a piece of plain wall. The 
deviation from former works of a similar kind is here 
certainly sufficiently distinct ; but the propriety of this 
measure will be discussed under the head of Practice. 
This bridge was begun in 1774; the operations were 
suspended in 1775 ; they were recommenced in 1780; 
and the centers were struck in 1785. See Plate 
LXXXV. 

The bridge built upon one of the arms of the Loire 
at Saumur, from a design of M. de Voglio, and exe- 
euted chiefly under the inspection of L, A. de Ces- 
sart, may also be elassed amongst the first of the 
French bridges. It consists of 12 elliptical arches, 
each 60 feet span, and 21 of rise ; the piers are 12 feet 
thick, and the breadth of the bridge, including the 
parapets, is 42 French, or 44.9 English feet. It was 
begun in 1756, and finished in 1770. 

The progress of bridge-building in England seems 
to have kept pace with: the same art on the conti- 
nent. The very singular bridge at Croyland in Lin- 
colnshire, is said to have been built in 860, This 
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date is likely to be correct ; for Croyland Abbey was — 
founded in 716, and the Abbey of Macesegcin Phen 
ric nig tag: in 974, (Bentham’s risec ae 8 This © 
bridge has three distinct approaches, formed’by three °" 
segments of a circle, which meeting in the middle, 
compose pointed arches, their bases or abutments 
standing upon the points of an equilateral pers Ye 
It is worthy of remark, that the bridge of vig- 
non was begun under the direction of Saint Benezet in 
1176, and thatof London begun to be built of stone un- 
der the direction of Peter of Colchester, a priest, in 
the same year (1176.) The French ‘ Brothers of 
the Bridge’”’ accomplished their magnificent and ‘use- 
ful work in 12 years, the labours of the English 
priest occupied 33 years ; but this may be accounted 
or, by considering the interruptions which must be 
experienced ina river, where the tide rises twice every 
day from 13 to 18 feet. We may further remark, 
that as the constructions of the bridges of St Esprit 
and Lyons immediately succeeded to that of Avi: 
non, so the bridge at MAvcueiecs on-T'yne was built 
of stone in 1281, and that over rhe Medway at Ro- 
chester, consisting of 1] arches, much about the same 


time. é 

In London bridge there are now 19 arches, and it 
is 45 feet in breadth. For many ages there were 
houses along each side of it; but these were remo- 
ved, the middle pier was taken away, and the space, 
including the two adjacent arches, converted into one 
arch of 72 feet span, in 1758. "The remaining old 
arches are very narrow, and the piers enormously 
large, being from 15 to 25 feet in thickness above the 
sterlings, The passage over the bridge is very com- 
modious, but in other respects it is very inferiortothe 
before mentioned old French bridges. See Plate P: 
LXXXIII. Hy hae 

Many other old English bridges might be deseri- 
bed, which, in conformity with the turbulence of the 
times, were generally fortified with gateways. It — 
would be curious to trace their history, and delineate 
their features ; but as the limits of our present article 
will not admit of this, we shall pass on to those of 
modern times, from which our readers will derive 
more useful information. ne bi 

In 1636, the English Palladio (Inigo Jones) gave 
a design for a bridge, which was erected at Lianwst °™ 
in Denbighshire. It consists of 3 arches, segments 
of circles ; the middle one is 58 feet span, and rises 
17 feet, the piers are 10 feet thick, and the breadth of 
the soffit of the middle arch is 14 feet. The arch. _ 
stones of the largest arch being only 18 inches deep, _ 
the covering over them being little, and the ap- 
proaches very steep, the bridge has a very light ap- — 
pearance. ‘ a 

The bridge over the river Thames at Westminster, Wi 
being not only the greatest work of the kind in Eng- 
land, but having, in what regards laying foundations — 
in deep water, and constructing centers’ for large — 
arches upon navigable rivers, formed anew school for — 
bridge-building in this island, we shall give a'detailed 
account of it. of 

From reports made by Mr Labalye, (1751) it ap-_ 
pears, that from 1734 to 1738, the time was employ-_ 
ed'in obtaining acts of parliament, and determining © 
the precise situation and plan of this great work. 
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little way below New Palace Yard; the model made by 
_ M. Labalye was approved of, and he was appointed 
* engineer, The intention at this time was to construct 
_ the piers of stone, and place a wooden superstructure 
them. This latter part was designed by Mr James 
Eee who contracted to complete it in 12 months 
_ ‘after the piers were finished for € 28,000. 
_ It was not till after many explanations and discus- 
sions, that Mr Labalye satisfied the commissioners, 
appointed by parliament, of the facility, economy, 
and security to be derived from laying the founda. 
tions of the piers in caissons or chests, instead of pla- 
cing them upon piles in the ancient manner, cut off 
about the level of low water; or using batterdeaux 
or coffredams, formed around the foundations, and 
jumping the water from the inside, as had been per- 
eed in more modern times. ‘This beautifully sim- 
ple mode was, however, adopted, and the first stone 
of this great fabric was laid by the Earl of Pem- 
_ broke on the 29th January 1739. During the same 
year, the commissioners directed Mr Labalye to pre- 
a design for a superstructure of stone, which 
fe did, ane was approved of and adopted on the 
8lst January 1740: A liberal arrangement having 
been made with Mr King respecting his contract for 
the wooden superstructure, he immediately designed, 
for the stone arches, those excellent centres, which 
have ever since served as a model for works of a si- 
milar kind in England. 
. The works were carried on with great dispatch 
and success ; the centre of the last arch was struck 
on the 25th July 1747, and, on the 14th November, 
the roads and streets were finished. A circumstance, 
however, took place, which prevented the bridge from 
being, at that time, opened tothe public. The work- 
men employed to get gravel out of the bed of the ri- 
ver to cover the roadway of the bridge, finding some 
very suitable near the third pier, on the western side 
of the centre arch, they excavated considerably lower 
than the foundation, and too near it ; the gravel then 
run from under the platform, and the pier sunk so 
much as to render it necessary to take down the two 
arches which rested upon it. The securing the foun- 
dation, rebuilding the pier and two arches, and repla- 
cing the parapets, pavements, and roadway, was com- 
pleted, and the bridge opened to the public on the 
18th Nov. 1750. This brid e consists of 13 large 
and two.small arches ; their forms are semicircular ; 
the middle one is 76 feet span, and the breadth over 
yy the parapets 44 feet. See Plate LKXXVI. 
*. About 10 years after the completion of Westmin- 
ster bridge, another was begun to be erected be- 
tween it and London bridge, now well known by 
the name of Blackfriars. The design was made b 
Robert Mylne. It consists of nine arches of an el- 
liptical form; the middle one is 100 feet span, and 
the breadth across the bridge is 43 feet 6 inches. Mr 
Mylne benefited by the example of Labalye, and 
built the piers in caissons ; but probably alarmed by 
the sinking of one of the piers at Westminster; he 
drove piles in the spaces upon which the bottoms of 
the caissons are placed. is arches being of wider 
and of an elliptical form, his piers of proportion- 
ally, less thickness, and haying less masonry over 
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the top of the arches, this bridge has a much lighter 
appearance than that of Westminster. It has been 
doubted, whether the slender detached Ionic columns 
are a proper accompaniment to such a work, and 
e divisions of the lengths of the rusticated 
headers of the arches are any improvement. His cen- 
ters are evidently a copy of those used at Westminster. 

The general style of this bridge bespeaks a mind 
emboldened by the success of his predecessor, to ad- 
vance, though very cautiously, a step further in the 
practice of bridge-building. It is a work of great 
merit, and will not suffer a a comparison with any 
other constructed in the same age. It was begun in 
1760, and completed in 10} years. See Plate 
LXXXVI. 

At the same time that this noble work was carry- 
ing on at Blackfriars, a very fine bridge was con- 
structing upon the river Tay, at the town of Perth 
in Scotland. It consists of nine arches; the middle 
one is 77 feet span, the width across is 26 feet, and 
the total length is 906 feet. It was designed and ex- 
ecuted under the direction of Mr Smeaton, between 
1760 and 1771. About the same time, and under the 
direction of the same gentleman, a bridge of no in- 
considerable magnitude was built over the river Tweed 
at Coldstream, consisting of 5 arches, the middle one 
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being 64 feet span; and also a bridge of seven arches pridgeover 


over the river North Esk, near Montrose. 
Previous to forming the plan of that magnificent 


- extension of the city of Edinburgh, known by the 


name of the New Town, it was necessary to form a 
commodious communication with the central part of 
the High Street of the Old Town. This was.ac- 
complished by constructing a bridge over the deep 


the Esk. 


North 


valley called the North Loch. This bridge consists bridge at 
of three arches, each about 72 feet span, and two Edinburgh, 


small arches each 20 feet span; the height from the 
present surface of the ground to the springing of the 
arches on the piers, is 17 ft. Gin. ; the arches being 
semicircular, rise 36 feet, the archstones are 2ft. 9in., 
and from the top of the archstones to the top of the 
parapets, is 9ft. 9in., making the whole height, from 
the surface of the ground to the top of the parapet 
over the middle arch, 65 feet; the breadth across 
the soffit of the arches is 42ft. 3in. From the arches 
to the banks on each side of the valley, the spaces are 
occupied by coach houses, stables, &c. formed under 
the roadway. The outline of the cornice and para- 
et, contrary to usual practice, isa curved line, bend- 
ing downwards. This, in viewing the elevation, gives 
the appearance of the middle part of the bridge ha- 
ving sunk. Excepting the arches, which are fine 
and well executed, no part of the design claims much 
commendation ; and we cannot help regretting, that 
the architect Mr Mylne, has failed in rendering this 
structure a suitable ainsi tothe singularly fine situ- 
ation which it occupies. 
Several excellent stone bridges have lately been 
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constructed upon the river Thames at Kew, Maiden- over the 
head, Henley, and Oxford ; and not inferior to these fags & 


are the bridges over the river Severn in Worcester- 
shire and Shropshire. Five of’ these were designed 
and executed under the direction of Mr Gwynn, a 
native of Shrewsbury, and two by our countryman 
Mr Telford, the engineer, 
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Bridge The centre arch of the bridge in Blenheim Park; 
—v—— is 101 ft. Gin. span. ' 

Tn 1762,°a single arch was built upon the river 
‘Tees, at Winstone in Yorkshire, from a design of Sir 
Thomas Robinson, the span of which is 108 feet 9 
inches.” 

A very fine bridge has been lately erected at Ferry 


Bridgeover 


the Ouse. Bridge, in the same county, upon the river Ouse: it 
consists of three arches, the centre one 65 feet span, 
the width within the parapets 28 feet 6 inches. 
Bridge In South Wales, the bridge over the river Taaf, 
ovis he near Liantrissart, in Glamorganshire, is justly cele- 
aak. 


brated, both on account of its great span, and the 
singular circumstances which attended its construc- 
tion. In 1746, William Edwards, a country mason, 
undertook to build a bridge at that place. He built 
one of three arches, and it was allowed to be well ex- 
ecuted ; but, being in a mountainous district, the 
totrents sometimes rise hastily to a height which 
must appear incredible to the inhabitants of flat 
countries. One instance of this sort happened after 
this bridge had stood about two years and a half, 
when the torrent carried along with it trees, brush- 
wood, hay, and whatever of this kind lay in its 
way: these were entangled in the arches, and, cau- 
sing the water suddenly to create a great head, the 
bridge was swept away. As William Edwards had 
given security to maintain the bridge for seven years, 
he immediately set about rebuilding it; but, in order 
to avoid future injuries from similar torrents, he con- 
structed one arch, the segment of a circle of which 
the cord line was 140 eet, and the versed sine 35 
feet. The arch was finished, but had not received 
the parapets, when the weight pressed in the haunches,. 
raised up the crown, and destroyed the arch. This 
was in 1751. But William Edwards, possessed of 
an uncommon degree of fortitude, resolved to rebuild 
the arch of the same dimensions; and it appears he 
took his measures: prudently ; for we have been in- 
formed, by that excellent and respectable engineer 
Mr Jessop, who was then a clerk with Mr Smeaton, 
that Mr Edwards consulted that eminent man with 
respect to rebuilding this large arch. Mr Jessop does 
not recollect the advice which Mr Smeaton gave, but 
the bridge was rebuilt in 17555 the chord line and 
versed sine are the same as before, and the width across 
is eleven feet: ineach haunch or spandrel there are three 
cylindrical arches quite across the bridge ;_ the lowest 
is nine feet, the middle six feet, and the uppermost 
three feet diameter. These, to avoid weight, are of 
course left hollow ; and Mr Evans, a native of Wales, 
who was afterwards chief engineer to the Royal Canal 
in Ireland, informed Mr Jessop, that, in addition to the 
cylinders being left hollow, the spaces between them 
were filled up with charcoal. From the steepness of 
the ascent on each side, and the narrowness across, 
this bridge is more remarkable as an effort of art 
than for the accommodation it affords. 

Of late years, the building of bridges has been car- 
ried to a very great extent in Scotland. Upon the 
river Teviot, immediately above its junction with the 
Tweed, a very handsome stone bridge of three arches 
has been constructed from a design, and under the 
direction of Mr Elliot, an architect resident in Kelso. 
The middle arch is 65 feet span, and rises 17 feet ; 
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the arches are scgmeytaof circles, and the width over 
the parapets is 23 feet. There are coupled columns 
over the piers, which are quite insulated ; and the 
points of the piers are in the shape of Gothic arches, ~ 
It was'begun in 1794, aud finished in 1795. About 
4 years after the completion of this bridge, another, _. 
very ate one was constructedat Kelso, from a de- Bridg 
sign of Mr Rennie, an eminent engineer, It is)si ge 
ted immediately below the confluence of the Teviot 
with the Tweed. It consists of 5 arches, each of 73 
feet span, and 21 feet rise; they are of an elliptical 
form, and the road over them is level. - Over each 
pier, and upon each abutment, are two small columns, 
and an entablature runs along the whole of the 
bridge. ‘The columns are not insulated, being 3 co~ 
Iumns only ; the points of the piers are semicircular; 
the width over the parapets 26 feet. It was beg) 
in 1799, and finished in 1803. T'he Be anne 
those two bridges being rather gentle than bold, acz 
cord well with the beautiful scenery of the adjacent 
banks of those two fine rivers, IO oak 2-2 chante ae 
- On the road from Berwick to Edinburgh, the Peas Peas bri 
bridge erected over a deep dingle, is abold work. It. 
consists of four arches; the largest span is 5d feet, 
and the height of the bridge is 124 feet. The archi-” 
tect was Mr David Henderson of Edinburgh. f 
. A large arch has been built at Aberdeen also over Bridge a 
a dingle, through which there runs a small rill called Aberde 
the Den Barn; it forms a part of an improved ap- 
proach to the city from the southwards. The ma- 
“Sere had, in the year 1801, begun to construct a ‘ 
ridge of three small arches, and had laid the foun-> 
dations of the abutments and piers for that purpose, 
under the direction of their then superintendant of 
city works, Mr Fletcher, when Mr Telford the en- 
gineer passing that way on the service of government, 
was desired by the magistrates to examine their in- 
tended bridge. On considering the excellent granite” 
stone which was used, he prevailed with’ theny to’ 
abandon the scheme of having three arches. At their 
desire he gave a plan of one arch of 150 feet span, 
being larger than any stone arch in Britain, and other- 
wise containing many singular features calculated to. 
prove what could be performed with Aberdeen gra- 
nite, But however desirous the magistrates were to 
exhibit the excellency of their favourite material, the 
expense of this plan much exceeded their funds. Mr 
Telford afterwards made a simpler design ; but in or- 
der to save some masonry of the abutments which 
had already been executed, they got their inspector 
of the city works to reduce the span to 130 feet,of .., 
which dimensions it has been executed. ‘The rise is — 
29 feet, and breadth across the soffit 43 feet. It is 
still a magnificent arch, though of smaller span than 
that of Mr Edwards over the Taaf. The difficulty 
attending the construction of a large arch here, was 
much lesséned by its being placed on dry land, - ! 
A much more arduous task has been accomplished Bridge at 
upon the river Dee, at Tongueland, near Kirkeud- Tongue: 
bright, where there is about 10 feet of water in the !@™¢- 
lowest state of the river, above which’ the ordinary 
spring tides rise 16 feet, and where, of course for a 
large arch, a trussed center was required. The de- 
sign was given by Mr Telford ; it is 118 feet span, 
and the rise or versed sine 38 feet. The spaces be~ 


tween the large arch and the rocky banks upon which 
it abuts, instead of being filled by earthen embank- 
ments, are occupied by small arches raised upon slen- 
piers. The whole has a bold effect, especially 
during the flux and reflux of a high spring tide im- 
__» wnediately under the bridge, when agitated by astron 
__. « westerly wind, and accompanied by a great land flood, 
-- tumbling down a rocky channel at some distance 
EXVI, above it. See Plate LXXXVII. 
_ A large bridge has been lately built over the river 
bi 4 near Gordon castle, at Fochabers. It consists 
four arches ; the two middle ones are each 95 feet 
span, and the breadth over the parapets is 21 feet 6 
inches. There being an even number of arches, a pier 
is brought into the middle of the river, and the ar- 
chitecture of the facade is feeble; still the structure 
does credit to the architect and builder, Mr G. Burn. 

The finest bridge in Scotland is that which has just 
been built by the Duke of Athol, over the river Tay, 
at Dunkeld. There are five large arches and two smal- 
ler land arches; the middle arch is 90 feet span, and 
‘rises 30 feet, the width over the parapets is 27 feet 
6 inches. The facade has castellated turrets over the 
piers and abutments ; the outlines of the parapets and 
roadway is a curve only sufficient to carry off the wa- 
_ter; the approaches to the bridge, the Duke has ren- 
dered very complete; and the whole forms a feature, 
suitable to the magnificent scenery which surrounds 
Dunkeld. © The design for this bridge was made by 
Mr Telford. [t was executed under his directions, and 
finished in 1809. 

From the foregoing statements, it is evident that the 
progress of bridge Pallding in Britain has of late 
years been great; but the effects, though consider- 
able, have been distant and unconnected. Perhaps 
however, the greatest and most'regular scheme for 
opening the general intercourse through a great extent 
of country, that has ever been voluntarily undertaken 
by a free people, was that which originated in 1802. 
Previous to this, the northern districts of Scotland, 
although in sundry parts intersected by military roads, 
were very imperfectly opened ; for these had been 
hastily constructed, and frequently ill fitted for the 
[ purposes of civil life. 
pid pro. In order, therefore, to encourage the spirit of im- 

provement which had strongly manifested itself in 
ae in tHe northern parts of the island, a board of parlia- 
land, mentary commissioners was established, viz. 

: The Right Honourable the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, 
- "Fhe Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Ex- 
’ + chequer, ; : 
His Majesty’s Advocate for Scotland, 
The Right Honourable William Dundass, 
Sir William Pulteney, Bart, 
“Tsaac Hawkins Browne, Esq. 
Nicholas Vansittart, Esq. 
Charles Grant, Esq. 
William Smith, Esq. 
Charles Dundas, Esq. 
John Rickman, Esq. Secretary, 
» James Hope; Esq. Commissioner and Law Agent 
in Scotland, 
“Thomas Telford, Engineer to the Board. 
This Board, upon the application of individuals, or 
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bodies of men, pointing out communications in the Bridge. 
Highlands of Scotland, of public utility, and under. --v—~ 
taking to defray a moiety of the expense, causes sur+ 
veys and estimates to be made, and, if found to be 
truly useful, advances the other moiety from the pub- 
lic funds. In consequence of this, about sixty dif- 
ferent roads have been surveyed, and a great propor- 
tion have either been already completed, or are now 
(1812) in astate of forwardness. Upon these roads 
there are bridges of different sizes, to the number of 
1486, and several of no inconsiderable magnitude, viz. 
' Bonar bridge, of cast iron, 150 feet span, over an 
arm of the sea. 

Dunkeld bridge, of '7 arches, viz. one of 90, two ° 
84, two 74, two 22 feet. 

Conon bridge, of 5 arches, viz. one 65, two 55, 
two 45 feet. 

Ballater bridge, of 5 arches, viz. one of 60, two 
55, two 34 feet. 

Lovat bridge, of 5 arches, viz. one of 60, two 50, 
two 40 feet. 
; Wick bridge, of 3 arches, viz. one of 60, two 48 
eet. 
F Alford bridge, of 3 arches, viz. one of 48, two 60 
eet. 

Potarch bridge, of 3 arches, viz. one of 70, two 
45 feet. 

Besides these, there are upwards of 60 bridges of 
one arch each, from 30 to 60 feet span. 
- In Ireland, the city of Dublin has several fine stone Bridges ia 
bridges over the river Liffey, the principal of which [reland. 
are, 1, Queen’s bridge, built upon the scite of Arran 
bridge, which had been erected in 1684, and destroy- 
ed in 1763. It was designed by Colonel Vallency, 
and was finished in 1768. It consists of three 
arches; the middle 46 feet span, the others 35. feet 
each ; the piers are 7 feet thick, and the breadth be- 
tween the parapets is 35 feet. 2. Essex bridge, 
which was originally founded in 1676, by Sir Hum- 
phrey Jarvis, in the viceroyalty of ~Arthur Earl of 
Essex ; it being decayed, was taken down and rebuilt 
in 1753, from a design and under the direction of Mr 
George Semple, who published a very full account 
of the proteedings. It consists of five arches, one 58 
feet span, three of 45, and one of 37 feet; the thick- 
ness of the piers on each side of the center arch is 6 
feet, the breadth between the. parapets 48 feet. 3. 
Sarah’s bridge, consisting of amarch of 110 feet span, 
with a rise of 22 feet ; the breadth between the iron 
railing 37 feet. This was built by Mr, Stevens, an 
experienced bridge builder from near Edinburgh, in 
the year 1792.. 4. Since that time .Carlisle bridge 
has been rebuilt ; it consists of three arches, the mid- 
dle 50 feet span, the others 40 feet each ; the thick- 
ness of the piers 10 feet, breadth between, the para- 
pets 63 feet. : 
. There is also a very fine stone bridge over the river 
Lee, at Cork, built within these few years, witha 
draw bridge for ships at the north end of it, 
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T urs historical sketch respecting bridges, hashither- Timber 
to been confined to those constructedof stone, but bridges 
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Bridges other materials have been successfully employed, 
“== Bridges of great extent: have been constructed of 
wood. 

With the exception of drawings made by Palladio 
and others, from the descriptions given in Cesar’s 
Commentaries, of his bridge over the Rhine, we have 
no satisfactory account of any ancient Wooden bridge. 
Of those of more modern times, there is one describ-- 
ed by Palladio, said to be situated upon the Cismone, 
at the foot of the Alps, between Trente and Bassane 
in Italy. It is of very simple construction; the whole 
being suspended by the framing, which forms the 
sides ; the opening between the abutments is 109 feet. 
Palladio also gives sundry designs for wooden bridges 
formed in different ways, some of which are sup- 
ported by the sides only ; and one is in the form of 
an arch. See Plate LXXXVIII. Gautier gives 
designs of his own, and one from Mathourin Jousse ; 
the last mentioned consists of one passage over it 
for cavalry, and another for infantry, and is pro- 
tected by a roof. But the boldest and most inge- 
niously constructed wooden bridge on the European 
continent, was that at Schauffhausen, in Switzer- 
land. 

Wooden We are informed that there was formerly a stone 
bridge at bridge at Schauffhausen, that the Rhine injured the 
Schauff- piers, and that in the year 1754 three arches fell ; 
hausen- — that the depth of water immediately on the upper 
side of the old piers being, during summer, from 18 
to 20 feet, and from 28 to 30 feet below them, the 
idea of rebuilding a stone bridge was abandoned, and 
that the old piers, excepting one near the middle, 
were taken away; that Ulric Grubenman, a com- 
mon carpenter of Tueffen, produced a model for a 
wooden bridge, supported only by the abutments on 
the banks of the river ; that after some hesitation on 
the part of the committee of Schauffhausen, his pro- 
posal was adopted, and that he completed this truly 
extraordinary work in the year 1758. The total 
length of the bridge was $64 feet, and its breadth 
18 feet. It was eight feet out of a straight line, and 
the angle pointed down the river; the distance from 
the abutment next the town to the angle was 171 
feet, and from the angle to the opposite shore 193 
Prare feet. ‘This magnificent and ingenious bridge was 
LXXXIx, destroyed by the French in April 1799, See Plates 
and XC. LXXXIX. and XC. 
At Ruiche- About the same time that Ulric Grubenman was 
— engaged at Schauffhausen, his brother John construct« 
ed a bridge of the same kind at Ruichenau, 240 feet 
in length; and some years afterwards they jointly 
At Baden. erected one near Baden, 200 feet in length over the 
river Limmat. 

We know of no wooden bridges in Europe of an 
extent equal to those constructed by the beforemen- 
tioned ingenious men. But one upon nearly the same 
principles, and of 250 feet span, has been constructed 
over the Portsmouth river in North America, by a 
Mr Bludget. Yet, though of inferior magnitude, 
several upon principles equally simple and effective, 
’n Scotland. have been erected upon rivers in Scotland by James 

Burn, of Haddington, in East Lothian. The largest 
is over the river Don, about seven miles from the city 
of Aberdeen, upon the road which leads from that 
place to Banff ; the extent between the abutments is 
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109 feet 3 inches, and the ‘breadth 18 feet. The 
frames which support the roadway are composed of 
short pieces of timber, but instead of being elevated 
above the level of the roadway ir order that it may be 
suspended from them, they here support it after the 
manner of stone voussoirs. This bridge was erected ), 
in 1803, See Plate LKXXVIIT. og 
There is an elegant wooden bridge in the park-at At 
Wotton, a seat of the Marquis of te er toe cons | 
structed precisely upon the iple of one given b 
Palladio. The i ane it conten the einkitgs 
13, and the breadth across 20 feet. #1 de 
Small timber bridges, being, in all countries 
abounding in wood, so obvious a means for 
streams, it is impossible to trace their origin and pro- 
ss; and those consisting of rows of piles driven 
into the bed of a river, and supported by common 
trussings and bracings, being found in most countries, 
and being familiar to every body, it is only necessa- 
ry, in what regards them, to refer to the Plates, and 
to what is said under the head of Practice. 
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In Britain, of late years, the application of iron Iron — 
having been greatly extended, and practical mechanics bridges! 
having been also brought to much perfection, that | 
valuable metal has been used in the construction of 
large arches over rivers, 

he first cast iron bridge was erected upon the 
river Severn, about two miles below Coalbrook | Dale, At Coa 
and between the villages of Madely and Broseley, in brookD: 
the county of Salop. The form of the ribs or i 
trados is nearly semicircular, the span being 100 feet 
6 inches, and the rise from the level.of the springi 
plates to the soffit at the middle is 45 feet, the height ~~ 
from the ordinary low water to the springing plate 
is about 10 feet, making the whole height from the 
low water to the soffit 55 feet. This bridge was 
constructed by Abraham Darby ; it was cast at the 
Coalbrook Dale founderies, and erected in 1777. The 
design was bold and well executed; it formed a new 
era in bridge building. 'The banks of the river ad- 
jacent to the bridge are exceedingly high and steep, - 
and composed of alluvial matter which slips over the 
points of the coal strata, The effect of this opera- 
tion not having been sufficiently provided against, 
some years ago, the top part of one of the stone 
abutments was pressed in a few inches, and of course 
raised up the iron work about the middle of the arch: 
Steps have been since taken to secure the western 
abutment ; but the other, by nosing valuable houses 
built close up to it, is more entangled, and it may in 
time suffer from that cause; but the iron work has 
not been the least affected by the weather, or the in- ; 
tercourse over or under the bridge during 34 years. Prare 
See Plate XCI. ; ,~ XCL 

The next cast iron bridge in point of time, was At Bui 
likewise erected upon the river Severn, about three was. 
miles above the former, at the expence of the ome 
of Salop. Here the banks being low, Mr Te 
as county surveyor, under whose direction it was 
built, introduced the principle of suspending the 
roadway by two large ribs, one on each side of the 


bridge, The span is 130 fect, the versed sine of the 
rena the covering plates is 17 fect, the 
readth across the soffit is 18 feet, and the height from 
ordinary low water to the soffit is $4 feet. The 
‘Coalbrook Company performed. both the ma- 
___—- sonry andiron work by contract, and it was finished in 
 ~ 1796. The eastern bank of the river is composed of 
_. , matter similar to that which injured the abutments of 
the former bridge ; but here, the foundations being 


d upon rock, and the masonry made of a wedge 
rE Bes bellied, the whole has ontoned perfect dosent 
- lS years. See Plate XCI. 
+. The third iron bridge, in regard to time and pro- 
ressive increase of magnitude, is that erected upon 
B river Wear, at Sunderland, in the county of Dur- 
ham. _It is likewise the segment of a.circle, the chord 
line: being 236 feet, and the versed sine 34 feet: the 
height from the surface of ordinary low water to the 
tis 100 feet. The merit of having this bridge, 
instead of the ferry over the river, is chiefly due to 
Rowland Burdon, Esq. The iron work was cast at 
the founderies of Messrs Walkers, at Rotherham, in 
Yorkshire, and was erected under the direction of 
Mr Thomas Wilson. It was opéned for general use 
in August 1796, and forms a magnificent feature and 
a very convenient passage in that part of the country. 
See Plates XCI, XCIII. 
_ The progress of this new species of bridge build- 
ing. was bold and rapid, setting out from a ‘point, 


of ee construction of a magnificent stone bridge is 
justly looked upon as one of the greatest performan- 
ces of the masonic art: for if we compare the enor- 
mous weight of a great arch, with the strength 
which the cohesion Bs the firmest cement can give, 
we readily admit, that it is only by the nicest adjust- 
ment and balancing of its parts, that they are hindered 
from instantly falling to pieces. 

‘Though there can be little doubt that the Ro- 
mans and latter Greeks had paid some. attention to 
this subject, from the beautiful specimens of their 
architecture, which exist even in our times; yet in 
none of their authors, either practical or scientific, is 
the smallest light afforded. us respecting the principles 
upon which their practice was regulated. 

The architects of the middle ages, who constructed 
those great cathedrals that are still the ornament of 
othe chief cities in Europe, and the delight of the 
architectural antiquary, seem to have fondly indul- 

ed in the balancing of arches.. They were without 
bt directed by maxims, which had been elicited 
from a varied we extensive practice ; but, whatever 
these were, they are'to us unknown. None of these 
- architects, though many of them were men of learn- 
ing, seem eyer to have committed to writing, either 
the bistory of any such erection, or the principles by 
which its construction was regulated. . Nay, this 
knowledge seems rather to have been carefully kept 
secret, and regarded .as a.sort of mystery ; a croft, 
which was only to be communicated to the brethren, 
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which arches.constructed with stone seldom reached, 
that is to.say, 100 feet span, extending next to 130, : 
and from thence to 236 tect. Former experience was wards y 
left,fan behind, and a principle introduced, to the prac- i. he. 
tical operation of which we can at present 4981g0 NO posed over 
limit; since a desi 
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still bolder than any of the forego- the Thames 
ing was projected, when a proposition was made y 
a committee of the House of Commons, for rebuild- 
ing London bridge. Mr Telford presented a plan of 
one arch of cast iron, the chord of which was 600 
feet, and. the versed sine 65 feet. This plan met 
with the approbation of the committee, and was by 
them submitted to the investigation of twenty persons, 
most eminent in Britain. for scientific knowledge or 
practical skill. Their reports justified its being adopt- 
ed; but a rapid succession of political events, haye 
hitherto prevented it from being carried into effect. 

Two very neat cast iron bridges, each consisting Iron 
of one arch of 100 feet, have been built over the river bridges 
Avon, at Bristol, under the direction of Mr Jessop, * Bristol. 
the engineer; and one, 150 feet span, has been de- 
signed by, and is now building under the direction of, 

r Telford, over an arm of the sea, upon one of the py are 
Highland roads, in the county of Sutherland. See xciv. 
Plate XCIV. 

An iron bridge 85 feet span, has been built over At Boston, 
the river Witham, at Boston, in Lincolnshire, design- Prare 
ed by Mr Rennie. See Plate XCIV.. (y) XCIV. 
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whose experience and skill had already qualified ‘Theory of 
them to be initiated into the mysteries of the sub- Bridges. 
lime degree. ——e 
It does not appear, that a knowledge of this sub- 
ject could be acquired otherwise than by experience, 
he mathematical sciences were then little known ; 
and we may see from the construction of the bridges 
of that-age, that the priests, who were the only ar- 
chitectsy have had in their eye rather the successive 
vaulting of a Gothic cathedral, than to have origi- 
nally considered of the best way of forming a perma- 
nent and convenient road. It was only about a cen- 
tury ago, when Newton had opened the path of true 
mechanical science, that the construction of arches 
attracted the attention of mathematicians. Since 
that time, volumes have been written . respecting 
the equilibrium of arches. It has been found one 
of the most delicate, as it is one of the most im- 
portant applications of mathematical science. Yet, 
with all due deference to the eminent men, who 
have prosecuted -this subject, we are much. ineli- 
ned to doubt whether the greater part of their 
culations have been of mh value. to the practical 
bridge builder. He is still left to be guided by a 
set of maxims derived from long experience, and as 
yet little improved by theory. In truth, his works 
seldom fail even where they differ farthest from the 
deductions of the theorist; and at all events, he finds 
that a much greater latitude is allowable than theory 
seems to warrant. He is therefore surely excusable 
39 k we 
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in doubting of the justice of such theories, at least 
until they are more consonant to the approved prac- 
tice. 

It is our intention, in the present article, to point 
out a new mode of considering this subject, to which, 
with great diffidence, we request the attention of the 
intelligent practitioner. It may indeed still be defi- 
cient, if not in some respects erroneous, But it will, 
we think, have this merit, that of being readily ap- 
prehended, and easily applied, without requiring much 
previous scientific information. Indeed though we 
highly value the sublime geometry, we are inclined 
to think that the unnecessary parade of calculus in the 
application of science to the arts, has been one of the 
chief causes of the dislike, which many able practi- 
cal men of our country have shewn to analytical 
investigation. 

Nevertheless, as many of our readers are well qua- 
lified to comprehend, and will naturally expect that 
we should point out, the modes of investigation, 
usually pursued in this interesting subject ; we shall 
previously, and in as succinct a manner as possible, 
endeavour to lay before them the commonly received 
theory of equilibration. From which, having clear- 
ed away the useless rubbish, if we can extract 
any proper materials, we may, like ceconomical build- 
ers, make good use of them in our future structure. 

The first thing like a principle that we meet with is 
in the assertion ofthe eminent Dr Hooke, that the fi- 
gure into which a heavy chain or rope arranges itself, 
when suspended at the two extremities, being the 
curve commonly called the catenaria, is, when invert- 
ed, the proper form for an arch; the stones of which 
are all of equal size and weight. 

Now, as this idea, strictly just, has been very gene- 
rally adopted, and affords some useful hints, it may be 
well worth while to examine it. Let A, B, Fig. 2. bea 
string or festoon of heavy bodies, hanging by the 
pointsA, B, and so connected, that they cannot sepa- 
ratealthough flexible. These bodies having arranged 
themselves in the catenaria ACB, conceive this to be 
turned exactly upsidedown. The bodies A and B 
being firmly fixed, then each body in the arch ADB, 
being acted on by gravity, and the push of its two 
neighbours with forces exactly equal and opposite to 
the former, must still retain its relative position, and 
the whole will form an arch of equilibration. 

This arch, however, would support only itself ; 
nay, a mere breath will derange it, and the whole will 
fall down. But if we suppose each spherule to be 
altered into a cubical form, occupying all the space be- 
tween the dotted lines, the stability will be more con- 
siderable. And as the thrust from each spherule to 
its neighbour is in a direction parallel to the tangent 
of the arch at the point of junction, it is obyious, 
that the joints of our cubical pieces must be perpen- 
aur to that, so, as to prevent any possibility of 
sliding, 

Our arch is now composed of a series of truncated 
wedges, arranged in the curve of the catenaria, which 
passes throu i their centres; and we are disposed, 
with David regory, to infer, that when other arches 
are supported, it is only because in their thickness 
some catenaria is included, 

We might pursue this subject a great deal farther, 
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by investigating all the useful properties of the cate- 
narian curve: but, in our opinion, this is at pre 
unnecessary. This curve is, indeed, the only one 
proper for an arch consisting of stones of an equal 
weight, and touching in single points, but is not at all 
adapted to the arch of a bridge, which, independent of 
the varying loads that pass over it, must be filled up at p, yy 
the haunches, so as to form a convenient road-way. L.XxX: 
In this case, some farther modification becomes ne- Fig. 3 
cessary, The haunch E of the arch ACB, bearing a 
much greater depth of stuff than the crown, it must 
be so contrived as to resist this additional pressure, 
Every variation of the line FGH, or extrados, will re- 

uire a new modification of the curve ACB, or intra- 

los, and the contrary. Accordingly, M. de la Hire 
has suggested a good popular mode of investigating | 11, 
this subject. Let it be required to determine the pe la 
form of an arch of the span AB, and height CD, 
proper for carrying a road-way of the form FGH, 
Mark off, upon a vertical wall, the points A, B,C’, in- 
verting the required figure : Suspend from A, B, a 
uniform chain or rope, so that its middle may han; 
a little below the point C’, and dividing the span A 
into any number of equal parts, and drawing the per-. 
pendiculars ab, cd, &c. suspend from the intersec- 
tions e, f bits of chain eb, fd, &c. so trimmed, that 
their ends may fall on the line of road-way ; and it 
may be observed, that as those pieces, which han 
near the haunch, will bring it down, the crown C will 
thereby be raised into its proper position, 

All will now do, provided that the sum of the 
small pieces of chain has to the large one, A C’B, the 
same ratio which the stuff to be filled into the haunch- 
es has to the whole weight of the arehstones;, the 
depth of which must of course be previously deter- 
mined. But, if this is not the case, it will be easy to 
calculate how much must be added to, or subtracted 
from, the small chains, in order to obtain this propor- 
tion. This being equally divided among the small 
chains, will give a road-way very nearly parallel to 
the former. The curve oe evidently be a perfect 
curve of equilibration, and extremely near the one 
wanted. And this whole process is so easy, that it 
may be gone through in a short time by any intelli- 
gent mason. 

But although this mechanical way of forming an Mathe 
equilibrated arch be founded upon principles suffi- tical th 
ciently just, and be perhaps the simplest and best of equi 
way in which the practical builder could form the >*4t 
original design of such an arch, yet as it affords no 
general rules that may be applied to the construction 
of arches, we proceed to consider the same subject in 
a mathematical point of view. 

And first, then, in the semicircular polygon, as it is 
called, Fig. 4, where weights are hung on the thread Fig. % 
AC’CC"B, which bring it into the position ACB, we 
have at each angle three forces in equilibrio. Where- 
fore, by the principles of statics, they are to one ano- 
ther as the sines of the opposite angles; that is, the 
tension 7 C is to the tension/ C, as sine / CW isto sine 
+ CW, but the tension from C to / is the same as from 
C’to r. Also sine / CW is the same as sine 7’ C’W’, 
since these angles are supplementary, CW, C’W’ be- 
ing parallel; therefore the tension 7 C is to the ten- 
sion 7’ C’, as sine 7’C'W’ to sine r CW. Or, the tension 
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" speech oct of ie Mose ts inversely as the sine of 
” Again,we have as sin.d CU: sin r Cl :: tension rC : 
tension d en exe but as r Cis inversely as 


sin 
‘ 4 . sin. rCl 
sine r Cd, therefore tension d Cisas eared aa aCe. 


Now, let there be an unlimited number of weights 
hung from the chord, and indefinitely near each other, 
our polygonal thread becomes a curve, Fig. 5. being 
in fact the curve of equilibration adapted to the weight 
which depends from it. The angles rCd and /Cd 
become 7 Cd and /’ Cd, which are supplementary, and 
have equal sines, wherefore the product of these sines 
is the square of either. Also, as the sine of rC/ or 
r Cr’ is as the curvature, or reciprocally as the radius 
of curvature, we have tension dC, or weight on C, 
inversely as rad. curv. X sin.? inclination to vertical. 

is tension, in the present case, is usually produ- 
ced by the gravity of the superincumbent materials, 
and may be measured by the area contained between 
two indefinitely near vertical lines, EF, ef, Fig. 5; 
but while the distance Ee is constant, the area F e will 
diminish withthe sine of EFe,as Ee becomes more up- 
right. To countervail this, we must enlarge the depth 
EF in the same proportion as sine cEF diminishes. 
And, therefore, we have EF inversely as rad. curv. X 
sin.3 eFE. That is, the height of the superincumbent 
matter must be inversely as the radius of curvature, 
into the cube of the sine of the inclination of the curve 
to the vertical. 

This, then, is the leading principle of the common- 
ly received theory of equilibration. The mode in 
which we have derived it is concise, but we trust it 
will not be found the less clear, or the less easily ap- 
prehended. 

Let us proceed 
tical cases. 

Tf the arch be the segment ofa circle, then the radius 
of eurvature is the same throughout, and the height 
will be inversely as the cube of the sine of inclination 
to the vertical. And from this we derive the fol- 
lowing very simple construction, for describing the 
ssycibsb cating extrados of a circular arch, and which 
the reader, who has examined this subject, will find 
much easier than those commonly given. 

At any point D, draw the vertiod Dd,and DF from 
the centre C ; then laying off D a equal to the thick- 
~ ness at the crown, draw the perpendiculars ab, bc, 
ed successively, Dd is the vertical thickness at D, or 
dis a point in the extrados. 

For itisevident, that Da:D4::D4:De:De:Dad, 
because of similartriangles; therefore D a: Dd :: rad. 
sec.} a D b, orinversely as radius to cube sine ab D. 
Now Dais thethickness at crown, and D dis therefore 
the thickness at D. Figure 7 is constructed in this 
way, and may serve as a specimen of the equilibra- 
ting extrados for a semicircular arch. By reversing 
this operation, we may find the thickness at the crown 
corresponding to a given thickness at any other point. 
And here we may observe, that as D approaches the 
extremity B of the semicircle, the line D @ rapidly in- 
creases, until at the point B it is of an infinite length. 
But indeed this must evidently be the case with every 


to apply the theory to some prac- 
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arch which springs at right angles with the horizon- 
tal line ; for the thrust of the arch should be resisted 
by a lateral pressure, and no vertical pressure can act 
laterally on a vertical line. 

We may also observe, that since the extrados or 
upper outline descends first on each side of the crown, 
and then ascetds with an infinite arc, there is, for any 
thickness of the crown, a point on each side where 
the upper edge of the extrados is on a level with that 
on the crown. Thus, if BD=30°, its sine is half the 
radius. Da is therefore =tof Dd, sothatif Vu=Da 
be made ,4, of VC the radius, we have the point dat 
the same level with V. Between this point, however, 
and the crown, there is a considerable depression, 
which is increased if the crown be made still thinner. 
On the other hand, if it be made thicker, the hori- 
zontal line drawn through the crown cuts the extra- 
dos much nearer the middle of the arch. It appears, 
therefore, that the circle is not well adapted for the 
purposes of a bridge, or a road, where the roadway 
must necessarily be nearly level; for no part of the 
extrados of the circular arch will coincide with the 
horizontal line. There is indeed a certain span, witha 
corresponding thickness at the crown, where the out- 
line differs least from the horizontal ; that is, an arch 
of about 54 degrees, with a thickness at the crown 
about 3 of the span. But that is far too great for 
practical purposes. 

We may, however, extend the construction just 
given, even to those arches that are formed of por- 
tions of circles differing in curvature. For the equi- 
librating extrados being first constructed for that 
portion of the arch in which the crown is, as far as 
the vertical line passing through the contact of the 
neighbouring curves, the thickness of the crown must 
be supposed to be enlarged, in proportion to the di- 
minution of the radius of curvature, or the contrary, 
and, with this, proceed as before along the succeed- 
ing branch of the curve. This will, indeed, cause an 
unsightly break in the extrados, for which we shall 
not at present pretend to find any other remedy, than 
using materials of a different specific gravity. 

Those who wish to examine this subject farther, 
may consult Emerson’s Fluxions, or Hutton’s Prin- 
ciples of Bridges. We shall only observe here, 
that the extrados of the ellipse, and of the cycloid, 
resemble that of the circle, having an infinite arc on 
éach side at the springing; and indeed this, as has al- 
ready been observed, is a general rule for all those 
curves which spring at right angles to the horizon. 
In the parabola, the extrados is another parabola ex- 
actly the same, only removed a little above the other. 
In the hyperbola, the extrados is another curve, 
which approaches the interior arch towards the spring- 
ing. None of these curves, therefore, can, with pro- 
priety, be employed for the arches of a bridge, though 
there may be cases where a single arch might with 
propriety be formed into a conic section, 

The catenaria, which has been much spoken of as 
the best form’ for an arch, has an extrados, the de- 
pression of which, below its crown, at any point, is 
to the depression of the curve in the same vertical 
line, in a constant ratio. This ratio is that of the 
constant tension at the vertex, to the same tension 
diminished by the thickness or vertical pressure ia 
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Theory. the crown. If the vertical pressure be less than the 
——— tension, the extrados falls below the horizontal line; 
if er, it will rise‘above it. 
_ Mathematicians finding the circle and other com- 
mon curves so little adapted to the arch of a bridge, 
which has a horizontal roadway, have, in the next 
place, endeavoured to solve the converse of the pro- 
blem, and give a rule for finding the intrados or figure 
of the arch, which have the exteriorcurve a horizon- 
tal line. ; ' 


This problem can only be resolved by calling the © 


fluxionary calculus to our aid. It is a case of the 
more general one to find the intrados, when the ex- 
trados is given; and being the most useful case of that 
problem, fortunately admits of a solution compara- 
tively easy. 
Method of - We have already seen, that the load ve is inversely 
finding the ag rad. curv. X sine? inclination to vertical. Calling 
intrados therefore, asusual, the abcissa VE=2,CE=y, VC=2, 


extrados is we have cf=a, fe=xy, Co=z; and since Cc: efi: 


given. rad.: sin. inclin. at C ; therefore the load DC is inverse- 
. 3 

ex. ly as rad. curv. X LY , But, as is well known, the 

Fig. 8. z 


3 
rad, of curvatures=——————=- ; therefore, by multi- 
Yury 


3 
plication, DC is inversely as = y_. , that is, di- 
yr—Ty 


rectly as eos, or as a(# + b>) and is equal 
y Ag 


to a(x £ ») where Cis a constant quantity, found 


¥ 
by taking the real value of DC at the vertex V of the 


curve. ; 
Now, in the present case, calling AV=a, we have 


DC=a+tz, (AVAVE,) thereforea jaa X flux. of 
Bi 


¥; Take* =u, and by integrating, we have 
x 


4 
pc and therefore 


w= 


y= (= =\v Cx eS whence by integration 
y= VC X Lo.( 2ax-4-22* 421/20 0-2") +B. 
At the vertex «=0, therefore 


y=/Cx Lo. (2 a) 
And consequently the ordinate 


ay a+2+4/2artx?, 
y=V/C xX Lo. es 


me ath+/2ah+hh, 
we have S=4/C x Lo. > 


hence C,/=S-+Lo LS ide Ae ast 
>. e a 


x tccaaie 3 
and finally y=S x ok (a+24¥2ax-par 
Lo. ala+h+/2ah--he. 
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We subjoin a Table, calculated by Dr Hutton Thee 
from this ormula, for an arch of 100 feet span and == 
40 feet rise, the thickness of the crown being taken 
at 6 feet. It is nearly of the same dimensions as the 
middle arch of Blackfriar’s Bridge, and which may 
answer for any arch where these dimensions are simt- 


larly related to each other, © 

EC. |DCorAB./EC. | De. © |EC. | De. } 
0| 6.000. | 21 | 10:381 | 36 | 21-774. 

2) 6.035 | 22} 10.858 | $7 | 22.948 1 
4] 6.144 | 23 | 11.368 | 88 | 24.190 | 

6| 6.824 | 24 | 11.911 | 39 | 25.505 } 
8 | 6.580 | 25 | 12.489 | 40 | 26:89% | 
10} 6.914 | 26] 13.106 | 41 | 28.3640 
12 | 7.330 | 27 | 13.761 | 42 | 29.919" | 
15 | 7.572 | 28 | 14.457'| 49 | 31.563 |” 
14] 7.834 | 29 | 15.196 | 44} 33.299 | — 
15 | 8.120 | 30} 15.980 | 45) 35.135 

16 | 8430: |'31 | 16.811 | 46 | 87.075 
17 | 8.766 | 82 | 17.693 | 47 | 39.1296 

18 | 9.168 | 33 | 18.627 | 48 | 41.293 

19 | 9.517 | 84} 19.617 | 49 | 43.581 

4| 20 | 9.934 | 85 | 20.665 | 50 | 46.000: | 


The curve of Fig. 8. is accurately drawn to these p, ,7 
dimensions, and may give an idea of the form of an LXxXX 
equilibrated arch. ‘It is not destitute of grace, and Fig. 8. 
is abundantly roomy for craft. ; 
Such, then, is the analytical theory of equilibra- 
tion: for a practical subject it does, we confess, ap- 
pear abstruse. hI 
Those who have already studied the theory, will 
observe, that we have greatly simplified the investi- 
gation. The construction we have given for circular 
arches we shall probably find useful hereafter. We 
could with pleasure have prosecuted the subject far- 
ther, not only as it affords some good general views of 
the equilibration of arches, but exhibits also several 
beautiful examples of the application of the higher cal- 
culus. Yet we must repeat, with all due respect to the 
learned and eminent men who have turned their atten- 
tion to it, that we fear their speculations have been of 
little value. In saying this, we do not mean to sur- 
mise, that their deductions are any way erroneous ; 
they are legitimate consequences from the principles 
assumed. But it appears to us, that the writers on 
equilibration, like many others who have hastily ap- 
plied analysis to physics, have taken too’ narrow a 
view of their subject to ae ody all the variety 
of practice. one leading Nei 
S» 


Setting out wit 
best adapted, perhaps, to the application of caleu 
they neglect the numerous cireumstances by which 
it may be modified, and which are too important to 
be overlooked in drawing practical inferences from 
such an investigation. i. 

Their principal care respects the figure of the’ sof- 
fit, a thing which the practical engineer’ knows may 
admit of the greatest variety. As to the thickness 
of archstones, side wall, and piers, the horizontal 
section or ground plan of the bridge, the manner of 
filling up its haunches, of forming the joints, of con- 
nécting it with the abutments, wing walls, &c: we 
are still left in the dark. 

The analytical writers have assumed one leading 


. principle, thatthe arch is in. i in-equi- 
~ |i Kaba archic geoctrretlibe eapttaaiestien 
colamn. of matter. Now, it.is even doubtful, whether 
this principle be true. Atany rate, they:do noticonsi- 
der tie numerous modifications which it receives, from 
the cohesion of that matter among itself ; from the 
mutual cohesion and friction of the archstones;. from 

gore vo their joints ; from the different specific 


which the arch and superincumbent matter 
ve, or which they may be made to have: from the 
lateral, and ‘in some cases: hydrostatic pressure, :pro- 
aay ta the ‘masonry throughout \ that matter; 
and, in fine; froma number of other causes, which, 
if not singly, are, when combined, at least of'as much 
importance as the gravity of the vertical column of 
matter alone. . 
of Let us turn, therefore, to another mode of consi- 
fire, dering this subject, which has been adopted by De 
»Be- Ja Hire; Parent, Belidor, and many others on the 
continent, and in our: own country by the ingenious 
Mr Atwood. © paris oul ula 
~The latter has, from the known properties of the 
, and the elementary laws: of mechanics, exhi- 
bited to us a geometrical construction for adjusting 
the equilibration of arches of ‘every form.. ‘The ma- 
thematical reader; who has not ‘lost his relish for the 
ancient geometry, will find there:an ‘elegant, speci- 
‘men of its application; for he:completes his geomes 
trical construction without once having recourse: to 
any other than the principles of elementary geome 
and trigonometry. It had been well, indeed, if he 
had adhered longer to that mode of investigation ; 
for, by applying the analytic form too early, he has 
been led unawares to consider that only as an ap- 
proximation to the values of the quantities sought 
after, which, in fact, is the expression fcr the values 
of these quantities themselves. Nevertheless we owe 
' much to Atwood: he has shewn, that the advantages 
of equilibration are not confined to any pin 
curve; that the drift or horizontal thrust of an arch 
may be easily found; and that an arch may have all 
the advantages of equilibration, whatever its figure 
' may be, merely by adjusting the joints: of the arch- 
~ stones. : 
‘The stonesy or sections of an arch, being. of a 
- _wedge-like form, have. their tendency to descend. op- 
by the pressure which their sides sustain from 
the similar tendency of the'adjoining sections. Should 
this pressure be too small, the stone will descend ; 
should the pressure be too great, the stone will be 
foreed upwards. f nt ; 
These pressures act in directions perpendicular. to 
the torching surfaces; for, if the original direction 
of atiy ‘pressure should be oblique; it may be resol~ 
| —_— ved into two forces, of which, while one is perpen- 
4 dicular to the surface, the other is parallel to it, and, 
of course, neither increases nor diminishesthe  per- 
pendicular pressure. ih 
‘The wedge A, Fig. 9, if unimpeded, would de- 
scend in the direction vo, but is prevented by:the re- 
action of B and’B’, acting in the directions pg and 
kf, perpendicular to the sides. AG, Qn. and) it is 
known, from the properties of the wedge, that if pa, 
or Kr be to the weight of the wedge A, as Do is to 
na,’ the wedge A will remain at rest. Lf also the 
wedge A be only at liberty ‘to slide down Ga, con- 
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sidered as a fixed,.abutment, then the force pg alone Theory. 
bal San aaa equilibrio,. The force rq being per 
pendicular,to. po, has no tendency to make A 8 
eithen up, or, down, on that line, but produce it to- 
wards nymaking NM equal to pg; then this force act- 
ing obliquely at.y, may be reduced to two others, 
viz, Mk perpendicular to. AG, expressing the perpen ; 
dicular pressure on the abutment of A, and RN exe 
pressing the force or tendency it hasto make A slide 
upwards along aG. Again, take the vertical line a a, 
expressing the weight ‘of A, and draw au at right 
angles to aq; it is very evident, that Au expresses 
the tendency. of A by its weight to slide down Ga. 
AH is opposite, and is equal to NR. 

For, draw the perpendiculars pdand a Ps then 
the triangles. aa H, AG p, ped are evidently similar; 
and also the triangles op.d, oan, MNR,as,they have 
always a common angle besides the right angle. Now 
the free PQ, that is, MN.is to the weight of x that is 
‘AG, as,.0p to.DG by supposition, 

And A@: ans: aG: Ap:: DG: pd 
Therefore, MN? Aus: OD: Dd 3: MN: NR. 


Or mn has.the same ratio to au, that it has to NR; 
that is, AH and NR are equal, or the tendency of A 
to slide downwards by its weight, is balanced by the - 
tendency of mn to make it slide upwards :, wherefore 
the, section A remains at rest in equilibrio. 

Considering the whole arch as completed, with its 
parts mutually balancing, each, other, the force PQ, 
which is .&cessary for sustaining the wedge A, will 
be supplied by the reaction of the adjacent wedge B. 
Now, let it be required. to ascertain the weight of B 
in proportion to-A, so,that they, being adjusted to 
equipoise, may, continue to be in cabins when 
left’ free to: slide along KB. Since mr is the pressure 
produced by rq ina direction perpendicular to ag, 
we must add to this ua, which is derived from the 
wedge A ; therefore make mn equal to Ha, produce 
MR to y, take yz equal to rz, draw zw at right 
is to KB; ¥w is the force tending to. make B 
slide up BK take therefore Bu’ equal to yw, draw 
the perpendicular 1’ J meeting. the vertical Bd in 4; 
86 will represent, the necessary weight of the wedge 
B; and the whole is so evident from the composition 
of pressures, \as, to require no further demonstration. 
Such is Aittwood’s construction ; he has rendered the 
demonstration much more prolix, by the unnecessary 
introduction of trigonometry ; and after shewing how 
the weight of the sections C, D, &c, may be found 
in the same way, he goes on: to reduce these weights 
and pressures to,analytical and numerical values. He 
finds;these,in, terms of the sines, and tangents of the 
successive angles of inclination ; but in reducing these 
to numbers, has been led to the) accumulation of 
small errors. in that very operose way of proceeding, 
to give erroneous results ; and into the singular mis- 
take of conceiving, that the real expression of these 
values. was only an approximation. Had he recalcu- 
lated the whole by more extended trigonometrical 
tables,: they. would have | quickly undeceived him ; 
and they would have shewn him, that. what he was 
thus searching so deeply for, was all the while lying 
exposed at the surface; that the apparent difficulties 
were entirely of hisown creation, and his imagined 
accuracy waserror, This should teach mathemati- 
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Theory. cians to beware of thinking calculation the surest 
“= mode of eliciting truth. It should be the last thing 


Fig. 10. 


employed. Nothing is so simple, so perspicuous, as 
the Rani. Its pCR Gli should be 
pursued as far as possible. They are not only clear, 
they are palpable. And in such applications of ma~ 
thematical theory, the whole being a creature of the 
mind, it seldom admits of an approximating value. in 
any part. 

‘ Let us now return to the geometrical construction. 

The weight of the section C, may be determined 
in the same way as the foregoing. But surely more 
simply thus: From c draw cs parallel to wz,'that is 
at right angles to Ko, and make it equal to wz-+-n' b; 
draw sc at right angles to Lo, meeting the vertical 
ce inc, then cc represents the weight of C. From 
p, draw pT parallel and equal to sc, draw Td per- 
pendicular to po, meeting the vertical pd in d, pd is 
the weight of D, and so-on successively. 

Nay, instead of drawing pr parallel to s ¢, and rd 
perpendicular to po, we may at once draw from s, 
sd! perpendicular to po, which will cut off for us 
cd'=n d, the weight of the section D. It is of no 
consequence, although the lines of abutment do not 
all run to the same centre o. 

And thus we obtain a general construction for all 
the sections, which turns out abundantly simple, Fig. 
10: for, upon any vertical line 5’ e, if c 6 be taken to 
represent the given weight of any section C, ander 
be drawn at right angles to co, and 47 at right 
angles to Bo, meeting the other in r: then 76 repre- 
sents the pressure against the abutment og, and Tc the 
pressure against oc, and by drawing rd at right 
angles to po, Te to Eo, &c. we have the weights of 
the successive sections represented by cd, de; &c. and 
the pressure on their lower abutments represented by 
td, Te, &c. * 

We may carry the same mode of determination to 
the other side of C, and pass the vertex of the arch. 
The divisions representing the weights of the sections 
will run upwards along the indefinite line ¢ b'. The 
pressures on the abutments will be determined as be- 
fore. Should the two sides of a section be parallel, 
the perpendiculars through 7 upon them will coin- 
cide ; such a section therefore should have no weight. 
But should the two lines of abutment diverge to- 
wards the lower side, the line ex ressing the weight 
of that section will return ‘upon — vertical, shewing 
that such a section requires the reverse of weight, 
viz. a support from below. The line rv drawn hori- 
zontally through r exhibits the horizontal pressure, 
which is uniform through the same equilibrated arch. 
But it is evidently greater, the less 6 and er are 
inclined to each other, the weight 6c being constant, 
that is, the smaller the angle of the wedges or sec- 
tions. It also increases directly as the weight of the 
section C, &c. The line ve expresses the weight of 
the semi-arch or perpendicular pressure on each pier ; 
being the sum of the weights of all the sections in 
the semi-arch. 

Again, it is obvious that theanglesb rc, orc d, &c. 
are equal to the angles of the sections Boc, cop, &c. 
If therefore the weight of any section E be given =de, 
and the requisite angle of that section be required, 
every thing else being known, we have only to join 
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Te, and the line xo being drawn perpendicular to ve, 
will exhibit the inclination of the lower abutment of 
the section; de is the angle of that section, And 
here it matters not where the point & be, that is, how 

t the base of the section be, provided the Weight 
is equal to de. We also see that while the angles re- 
main the same, and the weights proportional, it is of no 
consequence what thecurve passing through the lower 
edges of the sections, or tarts their upper edges 
may be, they may even be straight lines. Accord- 
ing to this principle, the architect is not confined to 
given forms of intrados or extrados ; he may take 
whatever curve appears most beautiful or mete and, 
what is more, by the proper adjustment of the joints, 
he may cast the ultimate pressure.in any direction 
which he thinks most conducive to the strength of the 
edifice. 

The reader will easily perceive, that the segments 
of the vertical line rapidly increase, as the perpendi- 
culars to the line of abutment approach the vertical ; 
that is, as the abutments approach the horizontal 
line; and in that position, the last segment becom- 
ing infinite, it is impossible by mere weight alone to 
effect the adjustment of the sections. j : 

Though the geometrical construction we have just 
given is so pa get that it appears likely to answer 
every practical purpose; yet it may be proper to ex- 
Mins analytically, hd pee sce A ee values 
of the several quantities concerned inthe investigation. 
This is attended with no difficulty, as rve being a 
right angled triangle, it is obvious that the weight ve 
ofthe same archis the tangent of v're, or of the incli- 
nation of the lower abutment, when rv the horizontal 
force is radius; at the same time also, the pressure 


Te on the abutment is the secant of the same angle 5” 


and the weight ed of any section is the difference of 
the tangents of the inclinations of its upper and lower 
abutments. In like manner ay, the weight of half 
the key-stone, is to rv the horizontal force as the 
tangent of half the angle of that section is to the 
radius; or, as radius is to the cotangent of the same 
angle. y 

e now proceed to shew the application of this 
investigation to some practical cases, and the first we 
shall consider, is that known by the common, though 
aukward name of the flat arch; one with which every. 
mason is perfectly familiar, though it be seldom no- 
ticed by writers on equilibration. ABdais a struc- 
ture of this kind, adjusted to this equilibrium, and 
resting on the abutments Aa, Bd, Its construction is 
seseedoal simple; nothing more is necessary than 
to draw oil the joints mM, i » &c. to one centre C; 
and the reason is obvious ; for DK, KL, &c. are the 
differences of the natural tangents of the inclinations 
of the abutments, the perpendicular CD being radius; 
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and the same thing is true in the lineda, andinevery > 


other parallel section, The surface therefore Am, 


Mi, that is, the bulks or weights of the stones, are in — 


the same ratio, and it is that which is required by the 
above principles. Also, if we assume the line of its 
base to represent the weight of any stone in the arch, 
for example, KD. for half the keystone; then the 
perpendicular CD is the horizontal dhrust, drift, or 
shoot of the arch. By increasing DC, or diminishing 
it, that is, by drawing the joints to a lower, or a 
3 
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igher centre, we may alter this thrust at pleasure. 
Whee if we should take C up to D? Some curious 

eas occur here, but being chiefly speculative, we 
sha now pursue them. net So to connect 
this case very neatly with the lintel and the Egyp- 
tian arch, (or that formed by flat courses of stones 
cram overlapping each other, until the opening 

covered), in each of which the horizontal thrust 
vanishes, e ought also to observe, that whatever 
weight of stuff lies on an arch of this kind, there is 
no ahaa of design requisite, so long as the upper 
surface or roadway is horizontal. For being every 
where of the same height, the mass incumbent on 
any stone will be proportional to its base, viz. the 
back of that stone; since we must conceive the stuff 
to press vertically. It is therefore the same as if the 
whole arch had undergone a change of specific gra- 
vity every pressure will be increased in the same 


is, owe 
a ; he design of an equilibrated horizontal arch, or 
I. plat band, yore thus easily formed, it will not be 
ifficult to extend it to a curve of any form, a2b b'd'a’, 
Fig. 1. is an arch of this kind. It is a circular seg- 
ment from the centre C, to which the joints of the 
horizontal arch were directed; the two key stones 
have the same weight and obliquity of abutment ; 
consequently the horizontal thrusts are the same. 
The other arch stones being previously. intended to 
_ -have the same weight with those of the flat arch, it 
is only necessary to draw the lines 1 1, 2 2, 3.3, parallel 
to Kk, Li, Mm, and so as to produce this equality. 
This being merely a simple swobliens in mensuration, 
we shall not occupy the reader’s attention with the 
solution of it. In the Figure referred to, we have 
divided the soffit AB of the flat arch into equal parts; 
all the stones therefore of that as well as the curvili- 
‘neal form, are of equal magnitude and weight, the 
les of the arch stones only varying. | We might 

a table of these angles, to any given form of 
tone, but it is really unnecessary; for we have 
only to take the tangent of half the angle of the key 
stone, or more correctly, of the angle of inclination 
to the vertical of one abutment of the keystone, from 
a table of natural tangents, and by adding to it twice 
_ the same number successively, we have the natural 
_ tangents of the inclinations of all the other abutments, 
We believe, however, that the practical builder will 

refer a geometrical construction to this, and lay off 
fis joints by means of the common bevel. 

Before we take leave of the straight or flat arch, 
there is another of its properties we would wish par- 
ticularly to be noticed. ‘The reader must have al- 
ready observed, that whenC D expresses the horizontal 
thrust, or pressure of the vertex, CK, CL, CM, &c. 
__ express the perpendicular pressures on the successive 
joints Kk, LL, Mm, &c. Now, it is obvious, that K4, 
tid Th &c. are proportional to CK,CL ; for AD, ad, are 
"A arallel. Therefore the vertical sides of the arch be- 
| ing parallel, the pressure on each joint of the flat arch 
| ts always proportional to the surface of that joint, 
_and the pressure on each square inch of joint through- 
out the arch is always the same. It may readily be 
found too, by dividing the horizontal thrust by the 
» area of the vertical section Dd. .This is a most va- 
y — Juable property, for it secures uniformity of action 
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in every part of the structure. But it is not to be Theory. 
found in the arch abd; for there, the joints being 

nearly equal, the pressure on each increases as we 
descend from the vertex, and may, at the lower sec- 

tions, be eventually so great as to overcome the co- 

hesion of the materials. 

It may be objected to the straight arch, that the 
acute angles, as Aam, AMm, are v apt to chip 
away, and weaken the arch. Now this is certainly 
true, but it has no connection with the doctrine of 
equilibration. There is, however, a very ingenious 
mode of remedying it ; for if the upper and lower 
extremities of each joint be drawn to a centre, con- 
siderably below the former, or even be formed into 
vertical lines, as at m, m, it will materially stengthen 
the acute corners without injuring the equilibration. 
We may conclude, tierefore, that a structure of this 
kind possesses every requisite that can be looked for 
in an equilibrated arch. Is the flat arch, then, which 
admits, with such facility of the most perfect equi- 
libration, one of the strongest possible figures? We 
believe every practical man can give us a prompt 
answer to this question. But, before we e an 
farther notice of it, we shall proceed somewhat far- 
ther with the applications of eur theory. The seg- 
ment a6 was adjusted to equilibrium, with reference 
to the flat arch, upon the principle that the weight 
of the archstones was only to be provided for. In 
general an arch of this kind is filled up at the flanks, 
so asto form a roadway as nearly as possible horizontal. 
We must, in that case, when considering the weight 
of each archstone, not lose sight of the difference of 
pressure upon it, arising from the varying height of 
the incumbent mass. Having, therefore, divided the P 
back of the arch into sections d1, 12, 23, Fig. 2, j xyx1, 
each containing one, two, or more arch stones, and Fig, 2. 
having drawn the vertical lines from. these divisions 
to the line of roadway, we calculate the weight of 
the trapezoid of the stuff over each section; add this 
to the weight of the section ; and divide the tangent 
line or flat arch accordingly. , 

We may even give a construction for this. The 
stuff over any section 2 3, is proportional to the tra- 
pezoid ¢ 2 $v, or nearly tv x sw ; for we need take 
no notice of the small segment of the circle between 
2 and 3, but consider the arch as polygonal, in which 
case the mean height is sw. 

But 12; 23 Bang equal, we have tv or 2y as 
sine of 23 y (i.e.) as sine of the inclination of the 
arch; wherefore, drawing the mean height ws, and 
producing Cw to meet the perpendicular sz, take 
the weights over the sections to be represented on 
the horizontal line, by lines equal to wax respectively ; 
for sw is to wxnearly as 23 is to 2 y, and ¢v, at the 
vertex of thearch, is equal to 2 3; and since the weight 
of the archstone will be nearly constant, and that 
on the supposition that the weight over each section 
is represented by the trapezoidal space included be- 
tween it and the roadway, let us assume the weight 
of the keystone, as represented by the part dP, and 
the others by similar additions. If we have an arch 
differing in gravity from the stuff which loads it, we 
can measure to a circle within, or without the circle 
of intrados PTuW. Draw, therefore, the horizontal 
line Po, and lay off Pa equalto+4 Pg for the half key- 
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off ‘also ab=ln, beuz, &c. 


—<————" and these’ divisions’ will represent the weight of «the 
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several sections, the superincumbent matter|being:an- 
cluded. a3 AT hae 

This method is ‘evidently only an:approximation$ 
we consider the principal load as arising: from the:mass 
incumbent on each’section, orat least that the weights 
of the sections are proportional’ to thesemasses. It 
becomes pretty accurate, by taking 20 inthe mean circle 
drawn between the soffit and back of the arch ; and 
we might render it still more'accurate, by giving the 
determination a/fluxionary form, but we write/at:pre- 
sent for the practical builder, to whom the’ calculus 
is seldom known ; besides, as the reader will see here- 
after, we do not think the rigid determination of 'this 
matter as yet of much consequence. 

Having thus discovered the weights of the sections, 
and laid them off on the horizontal line, as if for a 
flat arch, and having, either from the given) form of 
the keystone, or the horizontal thrust, drawn the 
angles of abutment which a flat-arch would require, 
the joints of the arch in question are to'be drawn pa- 
rallel to these, and through the extremities of the 
proper sections, previously marked out, as above men- 
tioned. -If there be intermediate joints, they may 
either be drawn properly related to the others, or 
separately, discovered by a repetition of the con- 
struction. For example, let C be the given centre 
forthe keystone ; draw Ca, Cd; Cc, &e.; and through 
1 draw the joint 1R parallel to Ca, also 2T parallel 
to Cb, and SW to Cc, &c.: the arch would then be 
in equilibration. 

Thus we find, that, by the proper adjustment of 
the joints to the weight of the section, we may form 
equilibrated arches, having soffits of any figure that 
may be thought proper, and with any proportion of 
dead weight over them that circumstances may re- 
quire. Let us now look at the converse of this pro- 
blem ; where the inclinations of the joints being given, 
it is required to discover the mass or weight which 
must be allotted to each section, so as to preserve 
‘the whole in equilibrium. 

Pursuing the mode already employed, it is evident, 
‘that if we lay off from one centre the angles to be 
formed by the successive joints, or abutments, with 
the vertical line, a horizontal line drawn to cut them 
will represent, by its successive segments, the weights 
of the several sections; while, at the same time, the 
perpendicular let fall fromthe centre on this line’ will 
exhibit the horizontal thrust. Ifthe arch, therefore, 
must throughout be of equal thickness, we have only 
to mark off upon the soffit, or rather upon the mean 
‘curve, segments proportional to those of the hori- 
zontal line. If the upper and lower outline of the 
arch be determined, we must divide it into trapezoids, 
having the same’ proportions; then draw ‘the joints 
parallel to the lines expressing the given angles of 
inclination. ‘Such joints will run to several different 
centres, thereby shewing us, that their tnion in one 
is not at all necessary to the security of the arch, 
even should that be a portion of a circle. 

The position of the joints is usually given ina dif- 


' ferent way from’that which we have just considered, 


In circular arches they aré generally formed by pro- 
ducing the radii from the centre; and in others they 
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‘breadth of the sections, we may ‘consider the effect 


-must ‘be im that ratio. 
‘breadth at different: distances from the vertex in the 


-breadth at 45° must be doubie, and at 55° must be 


“the extraordinary expansion towards the haunc 


“the second mode of effecting the equilibrium. © 


are commonly drawn perpendicular to ‘the curve. 
Now, though we have just shewn, that this is by no 
means necessary to the equilibrium, yet, as itis in rea- 
lity the most convenient m practice, it may be‘of im- 
portaiice to attendito: wha tcsions fide ibe »produ- 
wed) by'thisemodification. #6) i ee oy 
We see, in Fig. 10. that the »tangents on the:ho- 
nizontal line “rapidly increase as we pass outward, 7 x 
‘and we should therefore increase, in the same pro- Fig, 
portion, the weight of our sections. We cannct in- 
crease the base as proposed above, for that is neces- 
sarily given by the position of the joints, but, as we 
are’ stillable either to imcrease the height or the 


of both these modes, . ‘ 
Let it be required, then, 'to equilibrate a circular 
arch, where the stones being all of equal thickness, 
with joints equally distant, and drawn all to one 
centre, we are only at liberty to increase the width 
of the roadway, or length of the horizontal courses. 
Considering each course of ‘arch stones asa prism — 
of a given base, a supposition sufficiently accurate, 
it is evident, that its. magnitude or weight increases 
with the length only. But this weight must, from 
the principles already laid down, be as the difference 
of the tangents of its abutments ; the length therefore 
Accordingly we find the 


same way with the weights of the sections: the 


about triple of that at the crown, and will increase. 
still more rapidly afterwards. Proportions such as 
these may answer well in the short flight of steps fora 
flying staircase, but are quite unfit for our present pur- 
pose. When we recollect, however, that in a bridge, 


is materially corrected by the increased pressure of 
the incumbent mass in that part, we are’eneouraged 
to proceed a little farther, and consider the effect of 


The pressure of matter upon each section has al- p, 
ready been stated as proportional to tv X sw; but tv is 
the difference of the sines of the angular distances of F 
the successive abutments from the vertex, and swis 
the mean versed sine added to the given thickness at 
the crown, when the roadway is horizontal. Wehave — 
therefore the pressure as the difference of the sines 
(mean versed sine -+- thickness at vertex.) But these 
pressures are also, from the theory, as the difference _ 
of the tangents of these angular distances. Inthe | 
present case, where the angles of abutment; and, | 
consequently, where the difference of their sines and 
tangents are known,’and where the mean versed sine 
may also be readily formed, it will not be difficult to — 
state the conditions of equilibrium for an arch of any ~ 
dimensions. _ 

Inthe common mode of building, we must give the | 
arch a sufficient thickness at the keystone, to resist 
the horizontal thrust, ensure stability, and bear the — 
loads likely to come upon it. We must also cover this _ 
part with a certain thickness of gravel, orother mat- | 
ter, so as to form a roadway. ‘The*varying pressure — 
of the wheels of a loaded carriage; when it is propo- 
gated through this stratum of gravel, will beso far — 
diffused as not to disturb the stone immediately be- & 

7 : 
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ure the bridge by splintering awa 
3 thickness 1s SEE small as _ 
dge may not be unnecessarily eleva- 
dway is preserved nearly horizontal. 
courses of archstones too, do not often 
differ much in thickness. from that at the crown. 
But although these things are pretty constant, there 
‘ a considerable cone of latitude in filling up the 
ace between the back of the arch and the road- 
"ay. It may be done with substances varying in den- 

hee . : - a 
y, from the lightest charcoal or pumice, open shi- 
or chalk, to closely rammed clay, or even solid 
E mnry 3 and it is not uncommon to make, in various 
ways, Tee in the masonry of the spandrel, co- 
vering them above, so as still to support the roadway. 
It will therefore be proper for us to enquire, what 
“is the density requisite over every section of an arch, 
4 the thickness of the crown is given, the road- 
wa’ er oil: the arch of uniform thickness, and 
h ‘angles of abutment of the several sections constant, 
at is, all drawn from the same centre ; or, what is 
he same thing, let us suppose the structure built up 
to the horizontal roadway with parallel sides, and 
‘thea enquire, what is the proportion between the 
" pressure borne by each section, in this way and the 
_ Pressure of equilibrium; we shall thereby discover 


ae 
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the ratio in which the density of the backing must, Theory. 
if needful, be diminished; and the quantity of ex- 

pansion necessary towards. the springing of the arch, 

that the advantages of equilibration may be preserved, 

even in this state of things. 

Before we give a more rigid determination, we 
should wish to shew the practical builder, that the 
solution of this problem may be easily approximated 
to, by the help of the trigonometrical” tables. For 
we may suppose the matter of the archstones to be 
the same in specific gravity with that which lies 
above it; and as there can be no impropriety in con- 
sidering the arch as polygonal, from joint to joint, 
our mean versed sine is only half the sum of those 
at the two joints. The supposition is not strictly 
accurate, but it is sufficiently near :. greater strictness 
would only serve to render the calculation more com- 
plicated, without making it more useful. 

The following Table exhibits, in the first line, the 
supposed sections of the polygonal vault, taken 5° 

_asunder.. The second line is the angles of abutment, 
or inclination of each joint to the vertical. The 
third, the ratio of weight in each section, taking as 
the standard 8724, or the length of the arch of 5° in 
1000ths’of radius ;,of course this line is merely the 
differences of the natural tangents taken at every 5°. 


a Key Pots a ue & eee | weep Oop DP AO) Tbh aes I 
Rp 2° FES AT2E? VIE? - BAES 2 MBP VOTES ww A2e? BIZ? BOLO 4 BLES 
; "| 880 | 900 | 936 | 989 | 1063 | 1164 | 1302 | 1489 | 1749 | 2119 | 2664 | 


‘The excess of each section over the key section 


will therefore be 


7.8 |. 2 | Gf | 117 | 191 


[292 | 430 | 617 | 877 |_1247 | 1792 | 


= 


But we must consider, that a part of the thickness at the crown is roadway, and this not, like the 
arch-stones, kept of uniform magnitude over each section, but must be diminished in the ratio of the 
differences of the sines of the abutments, or horizontal bases. These differences are 


872 | 869 | 859 | 842 | 819 | 790 


| 755 | 714 | 668 | 617 | 561 | 499 


by 


| great consequence ; t 


“Now suppose the roadway, and other constant.superstructure, to be at the crown 0! 
the arch-stones; a supposition not far from the truth, and from which any small variation 1s not of 
‘ weight of arch-stone and roadway will be a mean beween lines 3 and 5, or 


f equal weight with 


872 | 871 | 866 | 857 | 846 | 831 


[ 8i4 | 793 | 770 | 745 [ 716 | 686 | 


P or over the 


are : 


| And the excess of weight necessary on each section, will be 
a0 | 9 1 34 | 79 | 143 | 232 [ 350 [ 509 [719 | 1004 | 1405 | 1978 | 


Which is only about a fifth more than the preceding. And this must’ be provided for in the spandrel, 
i -of the arch; the solidity of which will be found, by multiplying the numbers in 
line 5 as bases, into the mean height of the matter at each section. These mean heights, or versed sines, 


-00024 | .00381| .01519 | .034.07 | .06037 | .09369 


1.13397 1.18085 1.23306 | 29289 | 35721 | 42642] ~ 


| when the roadway is horizontal. And the effect 


| the prismatic section over each arch-stone, will be 


of line 5, into line 8, which will express the end of 


72 | 34 | 131 


98.7 | 49.4 | 74.0 | 101.1 [129.1 | 156.0 [ 180.6 [| 200.3 | 212.8 | 


| | In which observe, that t 
bs Bead the weights. If a numb 


he unit of height is radius, the bases being expressed in the same notation as in 
er in this line be divided by its corresponding number in line 7, it 

express the thickness at the crown, in terms of the radius, ; 
corresponding section, between the arch and,horizontal roadway ; when that stuff is filled solid, and of 
equal density with the arch, of course these thicknesses are 


which equilibrates the matter over the 


{fo 1-39 | 385 | 963 | 345 | 319 


[288 | 26% | 217 | .180 | .143 [| .108 | 


. ie 
.) The use of this will be understood by the follow- 
ing example. Suppose the thickaess at crown + of 
- the radius of the circle, or .142857, which answers 
"VOL. IV, PART IL. 


very nearly to the 11th key. We see by this last 

table, that the flanks of the arch over that key, or 

at 50° on each side of the arch, must be filled solid. 
Gris 
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Theory. Between that and the crown they must be lightened, 


by using lighter matter, or making vacant spaces in the 
spandrel ; and at a greater distance from the crown, 
the flank, although solid, will be too light for a crown 
of 4; so that we must expand or increase the breadth 
of the arch, in order to preserve the equilibration. 
Every different thickness of crown will require a dif- 
ferent arrangement in this respect. Without there- 
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fore prosecuting this farther, let usassume the thick- 


ness equal to 7; of the radius, or 4, of the span 
in a semicircle ; a proportion not unusual, and of ea 

calculation; from thence, to find the nay ee 
matter in the spandrel, take the numbers of line 7, 
divide by those of line 9,.and multiply by the given 
thickness ;', that is, divide by 10; we have for the 
density in the spandrel, in that case, hi 4 


| iad 
{1],__] 26 | 26 | 270 [ 289 | 313 | 346 | 994 | 460 | .555 | 700 | 93 | (a3) 


Accordingly, the density beginning at + about the 
crown, must be about 4 at’30° from it, and thence 
gradually increase till about 60°, where it must be I, 
or equal to that of the arch. After that, if no denser 
material can be employed, the arch must be expanded 
in breadth, having already arrived at the limit of den- 
sity. 4 

if we make the thickness at the crown 4, of radius, 
the densities will just be £ of the above numbers ; the 
point of solidity will be removed a little farther from 
the crown; and indeed whatever be the thickness, 
the densities will be proportional to the above num- 
bers, and may easily be had from them. 

The above is for a horizontal roadway. There will 
be some alteration requisite if the road be made to 
slope up the arch: the quantity of pressure that is 
thus lost, must be corrected by increasing the den- 
sity of the spandrel; and this will be more necessa 
towards the springing. It will not be difficult for 


the practical builder to form an idea of its eff 
Take’ the section at’any part, say 30° from 
crown, where the horizontal distance is = of radius; 
suppose the road to slope 1 in 10, for example, 
which is great, the fall will have become y of ra- 
dius, or .05; the versed sine is .1339, accordjfigly 
the height in the spandrel is reduced to .0889, and 
the density being increased, inversely as the height, 
we have .552 in this case at 30° instead of .346, 
other things being the same. Yet this density is too 
great; for the solid matter in the roadway will be 
increased, being lengthened by sloping. At the 
same time it admits of doubt, whether it may not be 
made thinner, in the same proportion; for its oblique 
position gives a greater vertical thickness. 

will preserve the density at .552, and the whole 
series will be found, by deducting #, of the sine 
from the versed sine in col. 8, and proceeding -with 
the remainders as with col, 8, as follows: nai 


‘ $ 

MVS | 8|.00024) .00381|, .01519) .08407).06037|.09369).13397|.18085].23306).29289/.35721|.42642) 

YsofMS} | .218} 00872) .01736) .02588) .3420) 4226) ".6000| .5735| .6428| .7071| .7660} .8192| 
diff. | —00194'—00491!—00217|+-00819].02611).05143].08397!,12349|.16968|,22918 .28061). ’ 


And the effect of this height into the diff. of sines will be 


| —1.6| —4.3 | —1.8 |.+6.9 | 22.2 


40.6 | 63.4 | 88.2]113.4] 197.0] 1574 | 172.0) 


And the density! —2.2 | —T.9 |"41.15 | 1645 


-57 | .552 | .5771 634 | .733 | 891. | 1.15 


Where we find the density in no case less than 2, 
which is about 30° from the crown, and it increases 
both ways, about 4 at 45° and at 19°, and solid 
about 53° and 162°, the first 10° are marked ne- 
gative; for we should observe, that when we keep the 
thickness at the crown =+4,, the parallel to the road- 
way cuts the curve of arch-stones. We ought in fact 
to make the roadway of a proper thickness where 
the arch approaches nearest to it, and relievé the 
crown by rounding the two inclined planes into each 
other. This will also tend to diminish the density 
necessary in the spandrel ; for the height will be a 
little increased, while at the same time a greater pres- 
sure is derived from the solid roadway. But we 
choose to allow the example to remain in this way, 
that the reader may see that every necessary infor- 
mation can be got, even in this way of considering 
it. 

A smaller degree of slope, as 1 in 20, or 1 in 40, 
will tend to diminish still farther the density neces- 
sary in the spandrel, and.approximate it to those 
found for the horizontal line. We -might calculate 
the densities as well for these useful slopes, as for 


other thicknesses of the crown or proportions bes 
tween the key-stones and superincumbent roadway, 
which, in the preceding enquiry, is taken at equality ; 
but we forbear doing so, being satisfied with giving 
the intelligent practitioner clear ideas of the subject. 
He already knows there are pretty wide limits to his 
practice; and, if the case be any way delicate, we 
should think any person deserving the name of archi- 
tect may, after what we have said, go over the ne- 
cessary calculations for himself. ; 
The mathematical reader will perhaps say, that 
we have taken a very awkward and unscientific mode 
of resolving this problem ; we are not, however, in- 
clined to admit that opinion. Our object has not 
been to give a specimen of the application of cal- 
culus ; but to shew the practical builder how a good 
conception may be ‘formed of the relative pressures 
in different parts of his arch, and this by a process 
purely arithmetical, and which is level to every ca- 
pacity. We conceive that this is the way to make our 
speculations really useful, and perhaps it were well if 
scientific men had this oftener in view. Neither 
have we carried our results to many figures, like 
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ye ApsbobaR birt five or six places of decimals ; 
= Pereieccont d that.no common modes of mea- 
ing either distances, angles, or weights, cau pro- 
ceed.to any thing near that nicety. Yet, that, we 
not. rest satisfied with an approximation without 
hee what degree of accuracy can be obtained, and 
ial at_ we may render this mode of conceiy- 
the subject more useful by a more complete so- 
ae of the problem, we proceed to the following 
nalytical investigation, 
_ We have already shewn that the weights of the 
ions. must be. proportional to the differences of 
te yzents of the successive angles of abutment. 
‘his is to be provided for, _ 


= {a+r)(1+tan* z) z=-a = for the archstone 
“oy +r cos. 22 for the road 


ite 
me 


and ¢*2(a+-r)+4rV sine 23 cos. 2X V sine z 
tan. # 57 


i= 


~ cos. 


Which may be thus expresed: ~ 
“In an arch of uniform thickness, with a horizontal 
roadway. given the thicknesses of the arch and road- 
way; required the density in every part of the s)and- 
AE so that the whole may Le preserved in equilibrio. 
. To twice the log. tangent of the angular distance 
the verter, add the log. secant. and subtract the 
log. versed sine ; take the corresponding number, and 
mitlspy the thickness of crown ; and add to this the 
secant vedibtpHied by the thickness of roadway. These, 
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lst, By the weight of the arch-stones; here taken Theory. 
as constant. : ’ a 

2d, By the weight of matter forming the roadway, 
&c.; here takenas of uniform thickness, and varying 
in effect only as. the difference of the sines of the 
distances from the crown. ) 

$d, By the matter in the sreceite) ; which may be 
made to vary in density, aud is equal in the longi- 
tudinal section to the versed sine multiplied into t 
difference of the sines. 

Take z, the angular distance from the vertex, 3 
the density in the spandrel, a the thickness of the 
arch or keystone, 7 the thickness of the road, &c. at 
the crown. 


~The sections are = (a+r) flux. tan. z=(a4r) Qa itz)z 
The road is =r x flux. sine z=rz cos. 2, wherefore 


+2 X cos. 22xXVsin. z for the spandrel 
that is a-pr+e2(a+r)=a4r cos. z4 3 cos 2x V sine z 


sec. X tan.? 
_V sine 


(a+r) +rx sec. z ¥ 


being expressed in terms of the radius, the resulting 
number gives the density m the spandrel, or propor- 
tion which the solid matter in measuring transversely 
across the arch bears to the whole breadth at the 
crown. : 
Accordingly, we have constructed the following 
short Table from this formula. The first line shews 
the multiplier for the thickness at the vertex. The 
second < 4 that of the roadway ; and is merely 
the table of natural secants. A 


eA, ee 


25° 


30°} 35° 40° 45° 


|2.01916 2.07809!2. 18140 


4.82854 


9.33757 BU (alsa: Saaaay 3.92952 


1,220775)1.305407'1.414214 


Vt 1.00382 1.01543) 1.035276! 1.0641 811. 103378) 1.1547 


ce F2808 > | 6E* GOP] 6BP 


70° 


75° 80° 85° 90° 


16.18556 |8.513614/12.000| 18.84713 


$3.54315 


91.40552 |224.144 |1649.6946 | Infin. 


above directed, the following densities, viz. 


~ 10° 


And if these densities be compared with those of 
line 11th, the reader will satisfy himself as to the 
| _-value of the approximation which is there employed, 
| ~. It would not be. difficult, upon principles similar 
“to the above, to establish a theorem for the elliptic, 
“parabolic, and other curves similar to that we fahe 
= Tite . Py ) i 
Bd given fr the circle. , But this ss of less general 
“use; and the limits assigned to an article of this kind, 
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hab 57 2411.743447 | 2.000| 2.366202 2.923804! 3.863703 


eablg hy (om Coe Gale 


5.75877 | 11.4737) Infin, 


: ‘As an example of the use of this T'able, let us take the thickness at the crown 45, of radius; and upon the 
supposition that the roadway, &c. is as thick as the archstones at the crown, we have, by multiplying as 


at 5° 10°. 15° 20° 25° 30° 95° 40° 45° 
_) 225211 25858 .26990 .. .28697  .31124  .34503 39200 45822 .55356 
at 50°” 55° 60° 65° 70° 75° 80° 85° 
"69634 .93853 1.30000 2.00302 3,50051 = 9.33374 2.70284 165.5482 


prevent us from entering at present upon an investi- 
gation, through which, perhaps, few of our readers 
would be inclined: to follow us. 

Another o porcny may be found of offering 
this to the ouk ic notice. 

But, in the meantime, the reader must. at ‘once see, 
that by this mode of expressing the density in the 
spandrel, the solution we have given applies to any 
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form of roadway. All that is necessary, is to com+ 


pare the densities in the Table above given fora . 


circular arch, with the relative height between the 
back of the archstone and the bottom of the roadway 
in the given design; and this will, we are sure, be 
more readily, and more satisfactorily done by the 
common builder with his secter and compasses, than 
by giving him equations for any number of figures 
of extrados, 

We have arrived at a theory which is very nearly 
consonant with what has become, among our modern 
builders, the most approved way of distributing the 
weight ‘over the haunches of an arch. It was cus- 
tomary, in the construction of bridges, to fill up the 
keane with solid matter, -such as gravel, earth, or 
the like, until a roadway of a proper slope was pro- 
cured. Where the arches were small, this might not 
be attended with any perceptible bad effect, provided 
the archstones were of a good depth. But the ne- 
cessity of lightening the haunches, has been forced 
upon the attention of builders, whenever large arches 
have been attempted. A more remarkable instance 
of this we cannot have than in the bridge of Ponty- 
pridd, in Wales, built by William Edwards, a simple 
country mason of 'Glamorganshire. It is one of the 
boldest arches in Britain, perhaps even in Europe, 
being 140 feet span, and 35 feet rise; a portion of a 
circle of 874 feet radius, and the depth of archstones 
is only 3 feet. 

Tn each haunch there are three cylindrical open- 
ings running through from side to side: the diameter 
of the lowest is nine feet, of the next six feet, and of 
the uppermost three feet ; and the width of the bridge 
is about eleven feet. To strengthen it horizontally, it 
is mace widest at the abutment, from whence it con- 
tracts towards the centre, in the old and unartificial 
way, by seven offsets, so that the roadway is one 
foot nine inches wider at the extremities than at the 
middle ; and is also very steep. 

That this mode of lightening the haunches is ef- 
fectual, we have undoubted proof in the case before 
us. It is not ungraceful, but were it thought so, 
the tunnels might be concealed by the side walls. 
Indeed these tunnels might even become useful, by 
affording additional passage for the waters in danger- 
ous floods, as seems to have been intended in the an- 
cient bridge of Merida, the Pont St Esprit over the 
Rhone, and in many other similar structures both 
ancient and modern, Nevertheless-we cannot approve 
of this mode. It seems to press unequally on the 
arch, and only at a number of detached points; and 
though the widest tunnel may be placed just where 
the greatest evacuation is necessary, yet this ill agrees 
with the gradual approximation to solidity, which 
we should find in passing down the back of the arch. 
To make correct workmanship in these tunnels is 
troublesome and expensive. The following mode, 
which has now become the customary practice of our 
most experienced bridge. builders, is much preferable. 

Thin longitudinal walls are built over the flank 
of the arch parallel to the sides of the bridge, and 
about three or four feet asunder. The spaces between 
are covered at top with thin flat stones, or arched over 
by pointed or circular arches; or they are covered by 
regularly projecting courses in the way of an Egyp- 
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tian arch ; and in any case’a platform is thus formed, 
upon which the gravel may be laid for a roadway. 
In all probability, the first inventors of this mode 
of building, besides employing it with the view of 
equilibrating the arch by lightening the part over, 
the haunches, had also an idea of steadying it by the 
lateral abutment. ‘They appear to have ointiGedad 
these spandrel walls as a sort of hoops, that w: 
keep the parts of the arch together, and hinder an ’ 
stone from moving, by their great friction, iner# 
tia, and mutual abutment. Hence various ingenious 4 
modes have been employed for locking them we 
the back of the archstones, propagating the press 


through, and securing them from sliding away at the 
bases. : Lay 
They indeed act in this way ; nevertheless the 
equilibration of the arch should be attended to in 
their construction, that every unnecessary strain may 
be avoided. The thickness of these walls may be 
varied indefinitely, and the vacant spaces made in 
any proportion to the solid parts. ‘The walls ought 
to be near each other, that their effect may be felt 
over the whole arch, and perhaps they should spread 
out towards the bottom ; but this is not so very ne- 
cessary, for the courses of archstones break joint 
with each other, and the inequality of pressure in 
one course is immediately corrected by being prop 
gated to the succeeding. We may determine readily 
the thickness proper for these walls, by the help of 
the Table last given, provided we know the thickness 
of the arch, and of the roadway, (including the small 
arcade below it,) and the breadth of the whole struc- 
ture. For example, let the breadth of the soffit be 
20 feet, the thickness at crown 4, of the radius, and 
the archstone alone =4,; being the same proportions 
as for the numbers in the example to ts Table. 
Then from that example we find the thickness of 
all the masonry in the spandrel must, near the crown, 
be 3, or 5 feet ; at 30° from the crown, it must be 7 
feet; at 40°, 9 feet 44 inches; at 50°, 13 feet 1linches; 
and at 57° or 58°, the whole must be solid masonry. 
Suppose, in the next place, that the side walls are 
18 inches thick, and the spandrels 3 in number, of 
course there will be four openings. The thickness 
of each wall must be at 50° from the crown $ feet 
8 inches; at 40°, 2 feet 14 inches; at 30°, 1 foot 
4 inches; and diminishing from thence to half that 
thickness. Perhaps eighteen inches is too thin for 
the side walls, but they may ‘be thickened towards 
their bases, diminishing the thickness of the span- 
drels in proportion. On the other hand, nine inches 
appears too little for the spandrél wall, when we 
consider that an arch is to be built on it; but the 
height near, the crown will be so small, that a little 
additional thickness there will be of no moment; 
nay, it will enable the arch the better to resist any 
overload at the crown. ‘ 1 gel 
We have now determined a method of constructi 
an equilibrated arch for sixty degrees on each side of tion ¢ 
the vertex ; and this method, so far from having any ™‘<i 
thing unusual, is even strictly analogous to that which **°* 
is adopted by the practical builder. Why then can- 
not we keep pace with him throughout, and give a 
construction for the entire semicircle? No difficulty 
is felt by the mason in that case, He constructs 
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such-arches every day, Nayy they are not only the 
most common, but the most: ancient of all arches. 
But the reader must have ere now observed, that our 
theory is in this particular ctive. The enormous 
ansion of the roadway, or the infinite height of 
iperincumbent matter which it scems to require 
when the joints are nearly horizontal, are altogether 
osterous and impracticable. We are sure they 
“unnecessary ; for many semicircular’ arches have 
existed from the time of be Romans, and are still in 
tone What is more, the failure of such arches 
iar the springing, where they differ farthest from 
the theory, is a most unusual, and, indeed, unheard 
of phenomenon. Is our theory erroneous, then, or is 
it only defective? There is no reason for distrusting 
any of the consequences we have hitherto deduced. 
They are mathematically derived from an unquestion- 
able principle, the action of gravity. But we have 
not yet considered all the causes of stability. The 
lateral resistance of the masonry, or other matter be- 
hind the arch, acts powerfully m preventing any mo- 
tion among its parts, and, independently of that, the 
_ friction of the archstones, assisted by the cohesion 
of the cement, affords a great security to the struc- 
ture. We have even seen a semicircular ring of 
stones, abandoned to itself without any backing, and 
stand very well; long enough, at least, to admit of 
the other work being leisurely applied to it. Here 
was no lateral pressure ; no equilibration; why did 
not the lower courses yield to the pressure propaga- 
ted from above, and slide off ? It was only their fric- 
tion that could retain them. It is greatly increased 
by this very pressure. And it is unquestionable, that 
a ring of polished blocks in that situation would not 
have hung together for a moment. The force of 
iction, therefore, makes so important a part of our 
subject, that it deserves a separate enquiry. Let us 
sce how it may be estimated. 
- When a mass of matter is moved along other mat- 
ter of the same kind, the resistance produced by fric- 
tion has been usually stated at + of the weight. That 
of freestone, indeed, is supposed to be greater than 
% perhaps it is%. And in the case to which 'we 
are going now to apply it, there can be little doubt, 
that, aided by the inertia of the stones, and the cohe- 
~ sion of the cement, the friction is even much more. 
But this force is inert ; and-we are at present enqui- 
ring, how far we are benefited by it in promoting the 
stability of our structure. It will, therefore, be pro- 
per to underrate it, at least until we discover how far 
_ ‘we are warranted to say it must be-beneficial. 
~ Let LMN, Fig. 3, exhibit the three sections (10° 
each) of an arch, which we may conceive equilibrated 
above the section L, or 60° from the crown. Draw 
LT, expressing the direction and magnitude of ‘An "A 
‘timate sure, perpendicular to the upper surface o 
L. Tnllike atau is the haviaearabielinpets and vi 
the weight of matter over L to the vertex. Draw the 
“perpendicular r 76; TL is the direction of the ulti- 
mate pressure when propagated:to the lower surface 
of L ; yuis its tendency to make L slide upwards 
along the joint. Now it is evident, that, if v1. has 
‘toy T a less ratio than the friction has to the pres- 
sure, L will not move.- Nay, what is more, L will 
. itself have some weight. Take La@ to represent it, 
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which, in the case of equal sections, = the tangent 
xz, Draw v4 for the ultimate pressure in the lower 
surface of L, and ab for the force to be resisted by 
friction, in this case equal to .1943, or about +7 of 
the pressure, and of course less than the friction, 
which will at least be one-third of the same, 

Since L does not move upon the section M, they 
are to be considered as one solid mass, and we pur- 
sue the pressure through the section M. For this 
purpose, lay off ac for the weight of M, draw the 
perpendicular rd, and the parallel ¢ d to the joint 
mo, cd is the force opposed to friction in that joint, 
and still is less than one-third of rd, the pressure be- 
ing, in the case of equal sections, =.2796, or about 
44. Lastly, lay off ce for the weight of the lowest 
section N, and draw as before. It is evident, that ef 
the force opposed by friction here, is just equal to rv 
the horizontal thrust, as might» have been concluded 
without any investigation. In the case of equal sec- 
tions, its proportion to rfor ve, the weight of the 
semi-arch or perpendicular pressure, is as .4425, or 
about +, which is probably more than the friction 
will oppose without other assistance. 

If, therefore, the friction on the horizontal bed at 
the springing be’ not equal to the thrust of the arch, 
we must increase it, as by dowellingit, for example, 
into the lower stones, or by backing it with other ma- 
sonry, or by increasing the pressure on that joint, with- 
out altering the thrust of the arch, which may be done 
by thickening, or loading the arch just over the spring- 
ing. And herethetheorems for theextrados ofequilibra- 
tion come to our aid; for we see, that any quantity of 
matter may be laid over the springing courses, and far 
from disturbing the arch, it will tend to increase its 
stability. Indeed from what we have just said, it 
may be reasonably inferred, that the theorems for 
equilibration rather shew the relative weights that may 
be laid on the different parts of an arch, without 
tending any where to disturb it, than those which 
must be laid on as necessary to its existence. The 
force of friction acts powerfully either way in pre- 
venting any derangement of the structure, and will 
therefore permit us to make with safety great devia- 
tions from the conditions of equilibrium. 

It may not be improper to inquire, what are the 
conditions for equilibrating an aa by means of the 
friction of its segments alone,—that is to say, what 
are the alterations practicable in ‘the position of the 
joints, or in the weights over the several sections, un- 
til the tendency of each section to slide is just balan- 
ced by the friction at its lower surface ? 

Whether we inquire into the position of the joints, 
or the weight that may be applied, theré are two ca- 
ses; for the friction being an inert force, will resist 
the stone in sliding either upwards or downwards, 

I. Let it be required to determinethe position of the 
joints in an arch, when each section is just prevented 
from sliding outwards by the friction at its lower 
surface, 

Let the arch, Fig. 4, spring from a horizontal 
joint, as nm, where, of course, the: friction acting in 
VN; is just equal to the horizontal thrust, and must 
therefore have to Tn’ or WN the weight of the semi- 
arch, the ratio which friction has to the incumbent 
pressure, say 5. TN is the direction of the absolute 
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Theory. pressure at the abutment Na. ‘Take nuthe weight 
“=== of the section N, rm is the. pressure on the joint of 
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M, and making mm similar to Nr x’, Mm m will also 
represent the extreme friction in that joint, and 7 nz 
its load, and. so.on successively. . Wherefore, if Tm, 
vl, &c. be found, the joints of the arch may be drawn 
at right angles to these lines respectively, and every 
stone will be exactly in the predicament of N, that 
is, just kept by its friction from sliding away. 

Lhe positions of rm, 7/ may be readily discovered ;. 
for, the angle n’ tm must be equal to nrm. _ If, 
therefore, we make ra equal to 7N, draw the tangent 
aw, and making a b=nm, and joining 1b, we have 
avb=yrm. And, in this manner, taking a 6, be, 
&c. for the weights of the successive sections from 
the scale, and drawing lines from ‘'r, the joints may be 
formed perpendicular to the lines thus drawn. 

Upon the same principles, we readily find a con- 
struction for the extreme weights of the sections, 
when the positions of the abutments, &c. are given. 
This is so evident, that we-shall not stop to point it 
out. 

But a more convenient construction perhaps would 
be, to take the horizontal thrust, or quantity of fric- 
tion in the vertical line Cd, Fig. 5. Lay off the 
weight of the semi-drch da, draw Ca, make Cx 
equal to it, also z, mark off the weight of the sec- 
tions along @z, and through the divisions draw lines 
from the centre; the joints reguired are parallel to 
these lines. 

II. Let it be required, in the next place, to deter- 
mine the other limit to the position of the joints, or 
that in which each section is just prevented from sli- 
ding in, by the friction on its iower bed. 

5 it is evident, that as the friction acts precise- 
ly opposite to its direction in the former case, the 
joints may have, on the opposite side, exactly the 
same degree of obliquity to the position of equilibrium, 
Draw, therefore, the tangent v y parallel to ac, cut it 
with C v equal to a C, lay off the weights of the sec- 
tions along vy, and draw lines from C; these lines will 
exhibit the positions of the joints, which of course may 
be drawn parallel to them We have marked these 
two limits of position in three joints of the half arch 
above the same figure, assuming the friction at one- 
third, and taking the first section of 30° as equal to 
the thrust: and any other arch might have been in- 
troduced as well as the circular. Any of the lines in 
the triangle C da makes with the corresponding line in 
Cy», or in C 2.2, an angle equal to @C x, that is, when 
the friction is one-third of the pressure, equal to 18° 
26' ; and when the friction is one-half, this angle 
is 26° 34’, *The position of any joint, therefore, may 
vary in the former 18° 26’, and in the latter case 26° 
34’, on either side of the position of equilibrium, be- 
fore any sliding can take place among the sections. 
Nay, the friction of polished freestone is even moré 
than one half, perhaps it is two-thirds of the pres- 
sure, which would give 33° 4’, And it is proper to 
observe, that this is not confined to the annulus of 
archstones, but holds equally-with whatever weight 
the sections may be loaded. We may observe then, 
that in any arch, ¢he position of the joints may be va- 


vied about 20°, perhaps 30° from that of equilibrium, 
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before any derangement can arise from the sliding of 
t pase starrety sesh Santen Bes Tong! culdeeeds cae 
_ This is a most important. conclusion, and leads to 
extensive practical consequences. It affords a. true 
explanation of the facility with which arches are every, 
where constructed, even by the. common country ma- 
son. The equilibration theory has shewn us, that. 
adjusting the inclination of the joint to the weight 
incumbent matter, we may. suit an arch to any given 
circumstances ; and we here find in the tri Hoe 
parts a powerful addition to its stability. We trust, 
therefore, that the reader now sees. the propriety of 
the observation, which we made. above Tespecting 
the inutility of searching very minutely into the exact 
osition. of these joints. It is in common cases. scarce- 
y possible to go wrong. But it. must be o) rved, 
that the variation of position, above meationed, is to’ 
be reckoned from the position of e uilibration, not 
from the common joints radiating At one centre, 
or perpendicular to the curve, unless where such am 
arch is equilibrated by the superincumbent weight. 
For in an annulus of archstones, with radiating joints, 
which is the most common mode of construction 
those towards the vertex can be drawn only a very lit- 
tle lower, and those towards the springing only a yery, 
little higher than the original centre, though either 
of them admits of a considerable variation in, the op- 
posite direction, ? Yom aot 
For this reason therefore, we approve highly of the 
practice, which we believe is very, general among arti- 
ficers, we mean that of backing up. the arch with s0- 
lid masonry, for several courses above the springing. 
For granting that the friction on the horizontal bed 
be fully equal to the thrust, yet. as the ten rot 
slide off is greatest there, it is well that. it should. be 
effectually resisted. . This is readily done by, the solid 
backing, which, increases. the mass of friction ; and 
in the case of a bridge of several arches, enables usto. 
set the contrary thrusts of adjoining arches in.opposi- 
tion to each other... The materials, therefore, in.that 
part, ought to be laid close up to the, sprin ‘ courses, 
and also bonded into. the inferior part of the abut. 
ment or pier, which will act.as a sort of doweili 23 
and does not preclude the employment of that means 
also, If great security is thought: ry> cement, 
being a compressible substance, ought.to be spariag- 
ly employed in the vertical joints at the. back of the 
archstones, { a 
The friction of the sections of the arch, as it per- 
mits a considerable. variation to take place in the po- 
sition of the joints, will also admit a considerable de. 
viation from the load, which is necessary for equili- 
brium over any point of the curve, et tone 
It would not be difficult to investigate the extent 
to which this variation of weight might be, carried. 
But we shall at present only remind the, reader; that 
as_ we find a variation of 20° practicable in the posi. 
tion of the joints, he may conclude, that.each section 
will admit of its.load being altered «to, that. which 
would suit a point in the curve 20° on either side of 
it. 


But in speaking of this alteration of en t,t 
must be observed, that we consider it. only so-tar.as.it 
is likely to cause the sections of the, arch to slide on 
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ry. catch other. | If the overload be considerable, or if the 
~ arch be thin, and of course flexible, a deviation 
from equilibrium may produce an effect equally de- 
structive with that which would arise by the sli- 
ig Of the sections. Suppose this deviation to con- 
overloading’ the crown, a case very likely to 
Occur, for even the variable pressure of a loaded waj- 
n bears, in’ some cases, a very sensible proportion 
othe weight at the vertex of the arch, this overload 
will be equivalent to a greater thickness of crown, 
atid of course will’ sensibly increase the horizontal 
thrust, while the total weet ‘of the arch, or Vertical 
pressure, ‘is much'the’same as before. This is a still 
stronger reason ‘for backing’up ‘the spring courses 
with masonry; for unless the stones, where theit 
joints become nearly horizontal, be sufficiently steady, 
bi a by the increasing thrust, be pushed along 
r beds; for ‘they are already near the limit of 
steadiness from friction: a very short slide will open 
the joints towards the crown. “The same thing will 
also be produced by the conipression of the cement 
in the arch. ‘The vertical sections will descend. They 
already tend strongly to do'so. The separation of 
the sections on eel ‘side of the vertex is equivalent to 
elie joints to a lower point than before. 
This will again increase the horizontal thrust. 
‘We have seen, that these joints are already too low 
for equilibration in a common ‘circular arch, ‘The 
motion of the lower sections, therefore, if once be- 
gun, will go ‘on incteasing, until the arch falls to 
. ' But what is perhaps of more importance, as 
the joints towards the crown will now open below, 
and the sections, not being in entire contact, will 
hang by their upper corners only, these may chip and 
‘rumble away,'thereby forming them into more acute 
$, and giving us anew cause of destruction. 
Per twaghe the esion of the matter of the arch- 
stone may effectually resist the tangential pressure, 
‘when distributed over a joint of considerable superfi- 
es; yet when “thie WHOS OF that pressure is con- 
‘densed into’a small compass, or a mere point, and 
that near the edge, and acting perhaps in a very un- 
favourable direction, since the friction permits it to 
act with great obliquity, its destructive tendency 
a fesistipie. kar San 
* Suppose a motion of this kind ‘actually going on 
in an arch, as is generally the case when the centre 
or scaffolding is taken from below it, How is it fo 
be prevented? We answer not easily: For though 
‘the motion be exceeding slow, or almost impercept- 
‘ible, yet the quantity of matter is so enormous, hae 
its momentum is great. Nothing, therefore, but the 
‘most solid work could resist it. Accordingly, in 
striking the centres of an arch, the whole is not 
taken away at once. It is not likely that any arch 
could withstand that treatment; but the centre is 
gradually let down, stopping now and then until 
the work ‘settles. It does so first at the spring- 
ing and haunches, and the crown of the arch is 
the last part that departs from the centre. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that every arch is a segment of a 
— circle, after it is finished, than re. Al- 
lowance should be made for this in the design, 
and in calculating the weights necessary for equi- 
librium from the horizontal thrust. An attempt 
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is sometimes made to remedy this change of figure, Theory. 
by deiving swe the ‘Mey>atones? And though —v— 


is far better to render such expedient unnecessary 
by careful workmanship, yet this method. is not to 
be despised. “It seems to have been the common 
be of the ancient architects, An overdriven 

ey stone, or console, as it is termed, is one of the 
most ustial ornaments of the archivolt. Neverthe. 
less, even when this expedient is thought necessary, 
it should be employed with’ great caution. “Wedges 
of small taper have great power. Avnd the horizon- 
tal thrust should be in’no case increased, without ve- 
ty weighty reasons, 

Suppose the arch’ to! descend somewhat’ at’ the 
crown, the stones there will hang by their upper 
edges, even when there is no apparent opening on 
the lower side of the joint. They will be pretty 
close for a good way on each side, so far indeed 
as the equlllibpatiing superstructure extends, or to 
about 60°. And it will then be tolerably well 
equilibrated, even though the ‘superstructure should 
not be yet applied. For the arch vay | then at the 
crown, the theoretic extrados will run further down 
on the back of the curve, ere it turns up again; and, 
of course, will for a good way not differ much from 
the back of the archstones. ut beyond this point, 
or about 60° from the crown, things are not likely to 
be so steady. Wedo not say, the lower sections will 
slide: their friction is likely to prevent that, But 
the best workmanship cannot prevent them from 
rocking’ a little. At least, the sum of the motions of 
each joint will at length come to be something. The 
haunches will slip away a little, just where the equi- 
libration ceases, The circular arch will become 
somewhat elliptic. The joifits about that point will 
open behind; and if the case be dangerous, the 
stones will chip away below. Something of this 
kind, indeed, goes on in the building of every arch, 
As the courses approach the crown, their thrust 
makes the lower ones recede a little from the centre. 
But as the process is gradual, and the finishing 
courses are adapted to the shape of the opening 
which receives them, perhaps the only bad effect 1s 
the derangement of the crystals of lime, which have 
already begun to form, while the cement fixes in the 
lower joints of ‘the arch. With good workmanship, 
the amount of the final derangement is so small, that 
no joint is opened beyond the limit at which repul- 
sion acts, especially in such great pressures ; so that 
every stone may be still considered as butting pretty 
fairly on its neighbours. 

aving now exhibited the effects that may be ex- 
pected from the friction of the parts of an arch, one 
thing only remains to be considered in this department 
of our subject, which is, the lateral pressure Tikely to 
arise on the back of the arch, from the materials em- 
i bac to raise the structure to the horizontal line. ~ 
f the materials employed here be only a solid massof 
masonry, it isnot easy to see, every thing being steady, 
how it can act in any other way than in the vertical 
direction. If, however, a motion takes place in the 
arch, the mass of materials lying nearly over the 
springing, when the arch is not very diferent from 
a semicircle, will have such an enormous friction, if 
well built and bonded together, as would appear e- 
2 
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qual to the resistance of any pressure that is likely 
to be opposed to it. And when the arch is a seg- 
ment much smaller than a semicircle, the rules we 
have already given for its equilibration must be con- 
sidered. But, instead of solid courses of masonry, 
the haunches of arches are often filled up with coarse 
gravel or shiver, and sometimes with mere earth or 
sand. Materials of this description does by no means 
act by mere dead weight. It has a tendency to slide 
down towards a horizontal position; and, of course, 
possesses, in some slight degree, the quaquaversum 
pressure of a fluid. This may act on our arch ina man- 
ner altogether new, and produce strains for which 
hitherto we have made no provision. We shall first 
consider the back of the arch as filled up with a fluid 
substance, as water. The pressure in every part 
will be in a direction perpendicular to the curve, and 
will Be proportional to the depth. A pressure per- 
pendicular to the curve will be equivalent, in effect, 
to a vertical pressure, which exceeds it in the ratio 
of the secant of the inclination to the vertical. Of 


course, the pressure at the springing, when all is - 


equilibrated, must be equal to the horizontal thrust 
in a semicircular arch. ‘Take the thickness of matter 


1 : i 
at the crown =— of-radius, the weight of one de- 
: m 


gree =k, then the horizontal thrust will be 5774, 
and the height of fluid necessary for this will be 574 
times the thickness at vertex, provided the specific 
gravity of the fluid be the same with that of the 
arch. But if not, let f= the gravity of the fluid, 
5725R will 


be the height required. Suppose the arch made of 
brick, which is about double the specific ravity of 
water ; and we have, for water filling up the flanks, 
till just covering the crown of the arch, a depth at 
the springing nearly equal to the radius; and, of 
course, the thickness at crown should be about +5 R, 
or 74, of the span, when in equilibration at the spring- 
ing. We take no notice of the effect of the arch in 
assisting this. Water, therefore, is much too light 
for equilibrating an arch at the springing, in any 
moderate thickness of crown. It might, however, 
be so employed. The quantity requisite is always 
finite, even at the vertical spring courses; and by 
expanding the arch, or otherwise employing its hy- 
drostatical properties, the’ requisite weight of fluid 
could without doubt be obtained in any case. But 
it is unnecessary to pursue this speculation farther 
than merely to observe, that its weight on the arch, 
where a vagiation is requisite, might be adtisted: by 
attending to the modes of altering the density which 
we have noticed, when speaking of filling up the 


and S= that of the arch at vertex, then 
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tion among themselves, it will require a much greater 1 
pressure acting horizontally, to make the matter rise, ” 
than in the case of a fluid, We must not, however, be 
too confident. Materials ofthis kind are compressible; 
and we have already seen, that very slight shifts are 
attended with dangerous consequences. At the same 
time, we need not be much afraid of a trivial departure 
from exact equilibration; for it is not likely that ma- 
terials of this kind will act with the powerful effo: 
of hydrostatical. pressure, Cn 
But there is another case, where matter of this 
kind is likely to be attended with more pernicious - 
effects than even a fluid of equal density would be. 
We mean, when the back of the arch is gorged up 
with water from land floods, if the backing be ‘open 
gravel, or shiver, we have superadded to its weight 
that of the whole quantity of water admitted into 
the structure. This, even if it acts equally on both 
sides, must be a dangerous experiment on any arch; ~ 
but where it is contined to one side, as is gen 
the case, and between lofty side walls, the effects are 
likely to be serious indeed. Accordingly, the builder 
forms gutters in the side, wall to let off the water 
ere it collect. A practice which is in general highly 
useful; but. which, in the case of sand, clay, or 
mould, is of Small service. The water enters into such 
matter by its capillary attraction; and fills it to the 
upper surface in spite of our gutters, It of course 
expands it, and this;with a force which we cannot 
measure, but which we are; sure is very great. Here 
the friction. of the parts, which was so useful in the 
former instance, proves extremely hurtful. . For as 
the matter cannot easily rise, and probably the adhe- 
sion of its particles is increased oo the water, th 
expanding hts becomes an enormous hydrostatical 
pressure, acting perpendicularly on the side walls and 
extrados of our arch, and which in all probability 
they may not sustain. pj erst 
We do not mean to pursue the theory of the pres- 
sures exerted by these semifluids any further at pre- 
sent.. We look upon their use, in this. case as radi- 
cally bad, and would recommend its discontinuance. 
If the iar wishes for more information ee sub- 
ject, he will fnd it when we come to s: of retaining 
eile In the meantime we may si the dan- 
gerous, consequences of this mode io. Rac bing are, in 
some degtee,, prevented by ramming the; layers of 
matter, especially if it consists of mould or the like ; 
or, by puddling them so.as to forma mass imper- 
vious to water. And here we should observe, that 
as this ramming will produce an extraordinary lateral 
pressure, we must attend to equilibration, as we rise 
along the arch, and secure the side walls, by thicken- 
ing them below, or curving them horizontally or ver- 
tically. 


arch by masonry alone. 

Though the action of sand, gravel, or mould, in 
situations such as this, be not exactly the same with 
that of water, in following the laws of hydrostatical 


The thickness of the archstones is an important gp ¢i 
department of the theory of arches. It is natural thick 
that we should endeavour to make them as small as of the 
possible. That will diminish the expense of the struc. **" 


pressure; yet these materials resemble water, and may 
be conceived to hold the middle place between the fluid 
and the solid backing. In some respects they are more 
advantageous than the fluid. They are stiffer, so to 
speak, affording a lateral abutment to the arch, if it 
is likely to yield ; and as the parts have a great fric- 


ture, lessen the pressures in the arch, and increase 
the security at the springing. But, there is an evi- 
dent limit to this diminution ; for though we take 
every pains to render the joints close, the stones may 


‘come at length to be so small as to crush by the 


thrust of the arch. This is, indeed, a curious branch 


paca y. It depends intimately upon the corpuscular 
actions. thieyieicler of stone a cbjecrone ich, we 
regret to say, that our information has been hitherto 
very scanty. The writers of this article have, at pre- 
sent, a series of —— insome forwardness, which 
will throw much light on this, as well'as on many other 
departments of athlete Meanwhile, that we may 
not disappoint the reader by leaving the subject un- 
. touched, we shall endeavour to draw some information 
cting it, from the present state of our knowledge, 
the dimensions of structures already existing. 
._ The question evidently depends on the amount of 
the tangential ure. At the crown this is the 
horizontal thrust. We shall suppose all the joints 
to be duly drawn to equilibration, the sections fairly 
abutting on each other, and no weakness arising from 
ute angles, 
» Stone, it’ is said, will carry from 250,000 to 
850,000 16 avoirdupois per foot square, and brick 
300,000 fs. They have been made practically to 
carry 4 of ‘this, and even more. The pillar in the 
eatse of the Chapter House at Elgin carries up- 
wards of 40,000 ib on the square foot, and there was 
formerly a heavy lead roof on it. It is a red saud 
stone, and has borne this pressure for centuries. 

We shall therefore take 50,0001b per foot as a 
load, which may be safely laid on every squaré foot 
in thearch. A cubic foot of stone weighs about 160 Ib 

foot ; and brick weighs less. Suppose, there- 
fore, the arch to be one foot thick at the crown, and 
the keystone one eubic foot, it will bear a horizontal 
thrust of 50,000 fb, that is, $125 times its weight. 

But, 50,000: 160 :: R: Tang. 11’0” 8”, which will 
be the angle of the key-stone in that case. So that 
an arch of 312% feet radius, or a semicircular arch of 
625 feet span, might-bear to have a key-stone of a 
- deep, without risking its being crushed more 

in structures which have already stood for many 
years. And this may be called the limit of stone 
arch building ; for if we double the depth of the stone, 
we will'thereby double the weight also, and its ratio 
to the horizontal thrust will still be the same. In- 
deed'this limit does not much exceed what has been 
actually executed. A ‘considerable portion of the 
Sp: agen is an arch of 250 feet radius; and 
Gautier mentions a platband in the church of the 
Jesuits at Nismes, the camber of which, after set- 
tling, would ‘make it a portion of an arch of 280 feet 
radius,’ The length or span is 264 French feet, the rise 
only 4 inches, and therefore the diameter of its circle 
would be 560 English feet. 
This singularly bold platband was made under the 
condiict of Peré Mourgues, after the design of Cubi- 
sol, an able architect. The stones are 1 foot thick, 
their depth is’ 2'feet towards thekey, and 2 feet 4 
_ inches-at each end. It had a camber given it of about 
6 or 7 inches, and descended near 3 inches on striking 
the centres. ( Gautier. 

We see, that the horizontal pressure does not de- 
termine the vertical thickness of the arch-stone. But 
as we pass down the arch, it is plain that the butting 
surfaces must increase, in proportion to the increasing 


> sem pressure. 
At sixty degrees from the vertex, granting that 
_ WOL. TV. PART II. 
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the arch’ is equilibrated, the depth of the arch-stones Theoty: 

must be doubled; and though the equilibration be =——v—™ 

carried no farthet, yet, at the springing or horizontal 

joint, a small increase will still be necessary. ‘The 

ratio will soon be found, To the syuare of the 

weight of the semi-arch, add the square of the hori- 

zontal thrust, the square root of the sum is the el 

sure at the springing. If we divide this by the hori- 

zontal thrust, it will give the thickness at the spring- 

ing, compared with Bist which is necessary at the 

crown. Or if we divide it by 312£, it will give the 

smallest depth of joint which should be used at the 

springing. The thrust and weight are supposed to 

be given in solid feet. If given in pounds, divide the 

above quotient by 160, or divide at once by 50,000. . 
Example, Required the thickness of the lower 

joints for a semicircular arch, when the weight of a 

section of a foot in breadth from the crown of the 

arch to the springing is 60,000 1b, and the horizontal 

thrust is 20,000 fb, which answers nearly to a 60 

feet arch, 4 feet thick at the crown. 


60 20  50,000)63,250( 
60 _20 1,265 feet, 
3600 400 or I foot 3 inches nearly ; of 
400 course the vertical section, or 
4000(63.25 key stone, might be only 
86 Fesss=z,of a foot, or 4% 
123)400 inches, if, it were necessary $0 
369 to reduce it. b 
310 &e. 


For another example, take a 50 feet arch, having 
5 feet thickness at crown. The semi-arch may be 
found sufficiently near, by multiplying the half span 
into the half height to the road, viz. 25 x 15=375. 
And the horizontal thrust 5 x 25125 feet of stone, 
$75*=140600, 125'=13625, their sum is 156250, 
the square root of which, divided by, 3123, gives 
1.265, or 1 foot 3 inches; and here again the verti- 


cal section might be cae or 44inches only. 


3125 

If we calculate upon the same principles, the deptlr 
of arch stone at the spring course of a semi-circle of 
100 feet span, 10 feet thick at crown, we shall 
find it to be 5 feet, and at the crown the depth may 
be 19 inches. In the great arches of the bridge of 
Neuilly, the thickness at the crown is about 4 feet § 
inches, the span 128.2 feet, and height 32. The ho- 
rizontal thrust is great, the crown a drawn with 
a radius of 150 feet; consequently this arch would 
require a depth at springing of about 4 feet. But 
when the centre was ein the crown of this arch 
descended 23 inches, which has rendered it a portion 
of a much larger circle, and has greatly, increased 
the horizontal thrust. After all, the pressure at 
the springing is scarcely greater than in the last 
example, and the depth of joint there need not 
have exceeded 5 feet. It is nay, three times that, 
and even at the crown the thickness is 4 greater 
than the increased thrust would require. We trust, 
therefore, that, in spite of the great risk this singular 
arch has run, it may yet long remain a monument of 
the skill and boldness of the able atchitect who de- 
signed it, n 
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It maybe proper to’ observe, that ‘the French ar- 


“—v— chitects Perronet and Soufflot, .made an experi- 


OF Piers. 


ment on the ge bs of the stone of: which it was 
composed. They found, that a cubic: foot of it, which 
weighs 152 ib, required 240,000.ib. torcrush it. In 
the above investigation we haye only takenit at 50,000. 

The thickness at the crown of the arch, cannot; 
with propriety, be reduced so much as we have sup- 
posed. in the above ‘examples. - This part)of: the 
structure is liable to be strained transversely... And 
it has been found, that when stone, or other matter, 
is bearing a great pressure longitudinally, its strength 
against a transverse strain is thereby much diminished. 
But, independent of that, there is another cause. for 
preserving the crown of a greater thickness. . The 
varying pressure of carriages would be apt to pro- 
duce, some motion among small stones; this would 
chip away their angles, and accelerate the destruction 
of the, building.. But there is seldom any need for 
this reduction. . In most cases, it would only be ad- 
ditional labour. 


Or Piers. 


Tue piers and abutments of a bridge must be so 
constructed, that each arch may stand independent 
of its neighbours, Forthough, by the mutual abut- 
ment of arch against arch, the whole may rest upon 
very slender piers, if once the structure is erected ; 
yet, as they must be formed singly, and are exposed 
to many accidents, it will be best to contrive them, 
that the destruction.of one arch may not involve in it 
that of the whole. 

Some of the writers, on the principles of bridges, 
in treating this department at their subject, have 
found it necessary, by the help of the higher calcu- 
lus, to find the centre of gravity of the semi-arch. 
The solution of the problem, we are convinced, so 
far as it is useful in practice, lies much nearer the 
surface. ' 

The reader has already frequently seen, that the 
ultimate pressure may, in every case, be reduced to 
two others, viz. the weight of the semi-arch above, 
and the horizontal thrust. In the equilibrated arch, 
this pressure is directed perpendicularly to the joints 
of the sections; and these Iheing usually drawn at 
right angles to the curve, the pressure isin the direc- 
tion of the tangent to the arch. Hence, we have 
often called it the tangential pressure. Upon this 
principle, however, when the curve springs at right 
angles to the horizon, an infinite pressure 1s required 
in the vertical direction,—-a supposition which cannot 
have place in practice. We must accordingly call in 
the assistance of friction in that case ; a force which 
may be set in opposition to the horizontal thrust, and 
which, increasing with the superincumbent weight, 
very fortunately y ae pace also with what it is in- 
tended to oppose. 

Granting, then, that the friction is so contrived, 
upon the principles already explained, that there’ is 
no danger of any slide at the horizontal or springing 
joint ; it will be readily admitted, that no slide is 
likely to take place in any horizontal course below 
that, till we arrive at the foundation ; for the disturb- 
ing force is constant, but the friction increases as we 
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descend.. Our principal cate then must be, that the 


pier does not overset, by turning on the farther joint 5 
E of its base, as a fulcrum, Take a in the en ey : 
pressure. Draw aV fig, ¢ 


tal joint, Aa@’as the centre of 
to represent the weight-of the semi-arch, and VT the 
horizontal thrust ; then ‘Ta is the ultimate pressure: 
and if, when produced, it falls within the base of the 
pier, it is perfectly obvious that it.can never overturn 
it. And this is altogether independent of the weight 
of the pier ;. for if that were a mass. of ice, immersed 
to the springing in water, the case would be exactly 
the same. ¢ wed: het : . 

But the pier itself hasa considerable stability, arising 
from its own weight; and even though the direction 
of the ultimate pressure of the arch alone pass out of 
the base, the tendency to overturn the pier may be 
balanced by its weight. This weight may be sup- 
posed concentrated. in the centre m3 gravity of the 
pier, and of course to act in the vertical line which 
bisects it. : wie 

Its effect will’be nearly found by laying off in that 
line from the point g, where the direction of the gjlti- 
mate pressure of the arch intersects it, gr=to the 
weight of the pier, and taking gs=-the ultimate 
sure=zaT’, and completing the parallelogram, the dia- 
gonal drawn from g will represent the direction, and 
magnitude of the united pressure of the arch and pier. 

This is not strictly accurate ; it would be so-if. aandg 
coincided, which is the case with asingle arch standing 
on a pillar: but in general, the ultimate pressure is 
still more favourable than this. Its direction at any 
point is in the tangent of a'curve, which approaches 
the vertical as we descend, since the proportion ari- 
sing from the weight of the pier increases with its 

ei ht. : so ieT 

in order to find analytical expressions for these 
forces, let the horizontal thrust of the arch =t. The 
weight of the half arch =a, and that of the pier 
=p, the height of the pier to the springing of the 
arch =h, the breadth at the base =, . Tiihll theres 

1. Then the horizontal thrust’ acting «in A 
tends to overturn the pier, and its’ force round the 
fulcrum E will be represented by multiplying it by, 
the perpendicular distance AD= vizoh Xt. fon s. 

2. The weight of the pier acts in the direction BC 
and its effect will be represented by multiplying it by: 
the leverage CE, viz. px 4. yi” ys 

8. The arch acts with the leverage EK, which is 
not equal to the breadth of the pier, by ;the part 

KD=AH, say 4 of the,depth of the joint at the, 
springing. This will never exceed. one-fourth of the 
breadth, when two different rings of; arch-stones rise 
from the same. pier, unless, the pier, widen below. 
Call EK, therefore;=26.°7" aise ey 
We have now himyb popgba 5 whence, 

. ht Ah tw + : iis 
ist, d= Fpbpat appear and consequently, si 
To find the least breadth of the Paar its base, 
divide the horizontal thrust by half the pier added 
to three fourths of the half’arch. Multiply ‘the 
height of the pier bythe ‘quotient, 

Dal) ode ‘ sy BOTT CoD 
2d, x MEPS), that is,. 4iq Tein 


COR 


Witt Haas fi Nsche 3 : 
The height of a pier to the springing, haying a 


given-base and. weighty is found. by adding, the half 
— pi Sheds doirtheunk techy By by the 
: h of the base, and dividing by the horizontal 


thrust. 4 I 
yes ht—iba_ 2ht | 
Ss 3d, p= or ee 


er the weight of the pier cannot be less than the 
excess of the horizontal thrust multiplied by twice 
the height of the pier, and divided by the base, 
above one and a half times the semi-arch. 
- In the above determination it may be observed, 
that we consider the weight of the pier as indepen- 
dent of its base. . Now, ahoogts it may be said with 
riety, that the weight of the pier cannot be 
own until we know its thickness, which is the 
very thing sought; yet a little consideration will 
shew; that we may give different magnitudes to piers 
which have equal bases, and that, either by altering 
the outline of their sides, the density. of their struc- 
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at.top, as.is very common. \xtluding these cdlla- Theory: ~ 
teral .advantayes, wal ener the whole as rec- ——“V™ 


tangular, ‘and then the *s' 
longitudinal section. We have alr 


ty:may be found in the 
tayit cht 
re tery 
and in the case of a parallelogram’ p= ih h+c), c 
being the height from epriigin to the eatee: By 
substitution there arises £6*(h+4c) +Lab=ht; 
and by resolving this quadratic equation, we have 
2ht ( 3a y- Sa 
Kee t ithe) — Whe) 
: pont ; lle PE 
he y 
mula for the thickness of solid piers to support equi- 
librated arches ; and it must be observed, that if the 
arch be understood to act otherwise than at } the 
thickness of the pier, this coefficient may be Atered’ 
accordingly, , 


b= 


or thus, d= 


Asan example of the use of the above, take an Explana- 
arch of 100 feet span, six feet thick at the crown’tion of the 
and semicircular, The horizontal thrust is'6 50 formule 


ture, the gravity of their materials, or the weight of 
‘solid matter over them, we may therefore, when the 
base is’ given, apply the weight necessary to keep. . 


the pier in equilibrio, provided this does not require 
the pier to be any more than a solid mass up to the 
roadway. Should the base assumed admit of the pier 
‘being much less than the solid parallelopiped, we 
Sanaa it in various ways ;»as, Ist, By opening 
rches over the pier, where, incase of floods, we 
will procure an addition to the water-way; a prac- 
tice very usual in the ancient structures: or, 2d, By 
tapering the pier towards the springing of the arches, 
or by .making each pier only a row of pillars in the 
line of the stream, arching them together at top; a 
mode which may perhaps o objectionable ina water- 
way, but which would have avery striking and light 
effect in land arches,. Something of this kind has 
‘been done by Perronet at the Pont St Maxence. 
When piers indeed are to he exceedingly high, as 

inthe columns which are sometimes employed in sup- 
pening deny aqueduct, the best way is to make 
them hollow, and give them stability, by enlarging 
the base. They will, in that case; press less on the 
foundations, be less expensive, and they may be 
greatly stiflened by hooping. 

. Indeed it is not, usual to make piers solid all the 
way up to the.road;/ the spandrel-walls are carried 
back so far as.to unite with those of the neighbour- 
ing arch, are locked together by a-cross wall just 
ever the middle of the pier, having also walls longi- 
tudinally, and the whole arched or flagged over from 
spandrel to spandrel just under the roadways. 

_ Nevertheless, as the case of solidity will enable us 
to assign a limit tothe breadth of piers, which it 
may be proper to be acquainted. with, we shall pro- 
ceed in that investigation. ; 

_ The weight of the pier in that-case will be as the 
rectangle under its height and thickness, expressing 
the weight of arch and pier by the cubic feet of 
stone. The pier indeed will be somewhat more ; for 
the sterlings or breakwaters, at each end, will add 
something to its stability; and this will be still fur- 
ther increased in proportion to the horizontal push, 
_if the whole bridge be wider at the foundation than 


=300 cubic feet ; and let us take the weight of the 
half arch as =1200 at a medium, since, on account of 
the open spandrel, it may be considerably varied. Sup- 
pose the arch sprung at 18 feet high, then hA4-c=74 
2ht 2. 18. 300 


2 NS genoa : 
44, 961200" (Sa \t 


and 4/1464 147.93=17.14, 
: Sa 7 
from which subtract Ylang we have 4.97, 


or 5 feet nearly, for the thickness of the pier, 
which is not one-twentieth of the span. In an ex- 
ample nearly the same as this, 13 feet has been 
given by an eminent mathematician for the thickness 
of the pier; but the reason is, that the stability 
which the pier derives from the superinicumbent arch, 
has not been taken into consideration ; an oversight 
the more extraordinary, since it is evident, that unless 
this weight did bear completely on the pier, it could 
have no tendency whatever to overturn it, 

Suppose that ¢in the above formula is =0, or, 
what is the same thing, that the pier is carried, no 
higher than the springing, r 


~ we have b= ,/ 2; +a “¢ 


And in an arch of the above dimensions, 


3a __ 31200 
24=600, > =e = 50, when’ squared 
. =2500 


3100—50=55.68—50=5.68 nearly, or about 
a seventh part more than the former. We see there- 
fore how little the stability may depend on the mere 
weight of the pier. 
We may have a proof of the SePRINET of this de- 
C) 


termination, by comparing it with the formula first 
given for the thickness of piers, viz. pacisad h At, 


41a’ 


or the overturning force, will be $00 x 185400. 
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1085}; multiply this by 5, we have 5425, a little 
more only than the overturning force, as the thick- 
ness was taken at 5 feet, which is a little in excess. 
The reader, if he chooses to go through the calcula- 
tion for himself, will find 4.97 agree exactly. 

In the second case, the pier =5.68 nearly, X18 
=102.24, and its half =51.12, which added to 900, 
and multiplied by 5.68, gives 5402.8. A trifle in 
excess, because 5.68, like the former, is only an ap- 
proximate number. 

The weight of the pier in this case making so 
small a part of the whole resisting force, we may 
readily believe, that its total immersion in water, 
would make no great addition to the requisite thick- 
ness. Stone, when so immersed, loses about 2 of its 
weight, being in specific gravity about 2 times that 
of water ; and, in the above example, were the whole 
pier under water, it ought to be about a fiftieth part 
thicker. 

We have hitherto supposed the arch equilibrated, 
at least as far as is conveniently practicable, in which 
ease the horizontal thrust is. represented by the rec- 
tangle under the radius and thickness at crown. 
But if the equilibration of the arch has not been at- 
tended te, we must consider whether any uncommon 
weight about the shoulders may not produce, by the 
help of friction, a thrust in the arch fully equivalent 
to what would arise from a greater thick at the 
crown ; and our calculations are to be regulated ac- 
cordingly. 

On the other hand, we have given the arch a 
weight in the above example which is nearly that of 
solidity. But in general the arch weighs much less. 
‘The most common case, where the stability of the 
pier is any way doubtful, is when it carries no more 
than the ring of arch-stones, and before it is assisted 
by the weight of the superincumbent backing. The 
weight keeping the pier steady, is now much dimi- 
nished; while the herizontal thrust is unaltered ; 
for, if not propagated by weight, it is by means of 
the friction of the sections propagated “to the pier, 
so as to act against it in the same manner as if com- 
pleted. ‘ 

Now, as it is by no means likely that the arch 
will be made thinner at the spring-courses than at 
the crown, while any additional thickness of the 
former is always in favour of the piers, we shall pro- 
ceed upon the supposition, that a regular annulus, 
or ring of stones, is laid on them everywhere of equal 
thickness, Suppose this thickness, as before, to be 6 
feet. Inthat case the semi-arch of the above dimensions 


measures 499.5, or 500 feet, and »/ 21 + (Ga) 


Sa - JOO 2 1500 

—F= Vv 6004 ae > EgH 8213 —20.93, 
or 11,3, feet for the breadth of the pier. But it is 
by no means likely that the arch would have 6 feet 
thickness of crown in these circumstances ; 2, or at 
most 3 feet, would, im all probability be thought 
sufficient for a depth of keystone; and a ring of 
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Theory. ‘The pier in, the first case, taking it at 5 feet, will be 
Sow 5.x 74370, and. i p+ia will, be 185-4900 or 


arch-stones 2 feet deep will require a pier of 9 feet 
only. If we build up the pier behind the springing 
for about 6 feet, this thickness may be re if to 
8 feet; and it will be absolutely necessary to do so 
in a case of this kind, to prevent the lower sections 
of the arch from sliding away. is 
The above example is taken for a semicircular 
arch; and though the reader must see, that the 
thickness of the pier is in no certain proportion to’ 
the span, it is nevertheless obvious, t those 
writers who derive it from that, have hitherto erred’ 
considerably in excess. It is usually stated at 3 for 
semicircles ; but we see, that in the most unfavour- 
able circumstances, it need not exceed = of the span, 
and may often be made much less. This, however, - 
we state with limitation, referring to the height of 
pier above given ; for were the pier much higher, it 
must be made thicker ; if the pier be infinitely high, 
the weight of the arch sinks into insignificance, and 
the thickness, =“2#, which in the above arch 6 
feet thick is =24¢ feet nearly, and in general, if 


the thickness at crown = : of radius, then 2 t= 


of a ae ss =, thatis, takingsthe span, m=2n, the 


thickness = 5 af =; whence this rule for the 


thickness of a pier of infinite height. Find what 
part the thickness at crown, is of the span, extract 
the square root, and multiply it by the span for the 
thickness ; or thus, multiply the diameter by the 
thickness at crown, and extract the square root. 
One of the loftiest bridges with which we are ac- 
quainted is that of Alcantara, over the Tagus, in 
Spain. It is stated by Don Antonio Ponz, in his 
Viage d’ Espana, to consist of six arches, the two 
largest 110 feet in span, the water at the lowest is 
42 feet deep ; from the surface of which, to the be- 
ginning of the springing of the middle arches, 87 ; 
and from thence to the upper surface, 76; which, 
with the 4 feet and a half of parapet, make the 
whole 205 feet and a half, (more correctly, 209+), 
Taking then the thickness at crown as equivalent to 
16 feet, and the diameter 110, the thickness for an 
infinite height should be 42 feet. They are $8 in 
thickness, and 129 feet high. Let us now try this 
thickness by the general formula given in the earlier 
part of this Section. 
The lower or immersed part 42 feet high, and $8 
broad, is 1596; but of this 2 are to be deducted on 
account of the immersion, leaving for that part 958. 
The pier from thence to the springing is 87 by 38, 
or 3306. We must suppose such a pier built up be- 
tween the arches to at least $ of the height, or about 
20 feet ; but on account of a set off which appears 
in the design, we shall suppose the breadth atl ¢ 38 
on an average, which makes 760, and the whole pier 
5024, and its half is 2512, To this add 3 of the 
semi-arch ; say 2X 55 X 16660, and we have 3172. 
By this number let us divide the product of the ho- 
rizontal thrust and height of pier, that is, 16x55 
x 129=113520, and we find about 36 feet, very near 
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_ the actual breadth. Are we to look upon this near 
— coincidence as the effect of chance, of science, or the 
it of the builder? We rather think of the first. 
en the arch is a segment less than a semicircle, 
a greater thickness of pier becomes necessary. Tor 
the span continuing’ the same, we must either make 
the arch a part of a circle of greater radius, which 
would increase the horizontal thrust, or we must, in 
order to obviate that, diminish the thickness at the 
n. In either case the weight of the arch is di- 
cuniehed, and with it the assistance which it gives 
to the stability of the = 
‘a segment of 100 feet span and the versed 
sine 40, and suppose the pier 18 feet high, and the 
arch 6 feet thick in the crown, as in last example. 
The radius of this arch will be 51.25, and the thrust 
$07.5. The weight of this arch will be less than 
the former; let us take it at 110.0, and if the calcu- 
lation be completed, as in the first example, the thick- 
ness of pier will be found =5.35 feet. . 
But suppose the pier carried no higher than the 
spring and ring of archstones, six feet thick, firmly 
bonded into it. The half arch will be 443 cubic-feet ; 
the thrust will remain as before ; and from the formula 


bow t+ Sah we have for the thickness of 


the pier 13.35 feet. ; 
_ And for a ring of stones 2 feet thick, we have 
9.35 feet only. 
As arfiother example, take a segment of 100 feet 
span with a rise of only 25 feet, or, in other words, 
an arch of 120 degrees, let the height of the pier 
and vertical thickness be as before.’ The radius will 
be 65% feet, and the thrust, where the crown is 6 
feet thick, will be $93, taking the half arch at 7753 
we have for the pier 7.46, and a similar increase be- 
comes necessary in the other cases. i nah 
If the v sine of the same arch, be reduced to 
10 feet, the radius is then 130 feet, and thrust =780, 
the arch being taken as every where 6 feet, we find 
very nearly 40 feet as the thickness of pier: it will 
be exactly 40 feet if a horizontal arch with joints 
drawn to a radius of 130 feet be introduced in its 
stead. The enormous thickness of pier which be- 
comes necessary for these flat segments, precludes, in 
a great measure, the pease of employing them in 
practice; and in we do know; that a horizon- 
tal arch of 100 feet must be, in a great measure, a 
visionary structure. 
' There is an interesting subject of enquiry, which 
might not be unappropriately noticed here, we meanthe 
lowest versed sine that can be used for arches in pro- 
portion to the span. We conceive this, however, as 
in a great measure a practical question. We have al- 
ready given some idea of the test possible arch 
of stone or brick 5 a segment of that circle may, of 
course, be employed in any situation, but the piers 
{if the arch be of considerable span and height to the 
springing) must be made very great. Indeed the 
_ investigation depends intimately on the thickness of 

iers. We ought to know the dimensions of the 
Draw: pier that can be trusted, and this, we con- 
ceive, depends chiefly on the care of the mason; for 
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stone, and especially cement, is a compressible sub. Theory: 


stance; and when an arch is very flat, a very small 
yielding at the springing produces an enormous de- 
pression at the crown, insomuch that there may be 
reason to dread, lest the arch pass down below the 
horizontal line, and fall to pieces before the stability 
of the abutments can be acted upon. A compression 
in the joints is equivalent to a yielding at the abut+ 
ments, and appears equally difficult of remedy. 

In great horizontal thrusts, where the segment is 
flat, the immersion of the pier in water comes to have 
an important effect... On the weight of the pier, in 
those: cases, vhg stability chiefly Tependds and \aide- 
duction from the: of two fifths must be compensated 
byenlarging the thickness. For example, in the arch, 
of 100 feet span, with 25 feet rise, and piers 20 feet 
high, the ring of stones of 3 feet at the crown ma 
be set on a pier of 14 feet broad, taking the ha 
arch at 180 feet. But if the pier “be set in water to 
the springing; it will lose 2 of its weight ; and its 
breadth must be increased nearly to 164 feet ere it 
has the same degree of stability as before. The 
truth is, that’ in this case the stability derived from 
the pier itself is nearly as much as that derived from 
the arch, (conceiving this always concentrated in the 
middle of the half of the pier,) a diminution of 2 
from the pier, therefore is:-} of the whole, and must 
be provided for by an increase of breadth, not just 
equal to 4; for we must’ observe, that the stability 
derived from the arch is also increased thereby. 

But indeed the immersion of the pier, if it be very 
tall, that is,.if the depth of water ‘be great in propor- 
tion to the span, will demand attention, although the 
arch should not be very flat. In such a case, the 
stability arising from the pier is often as great as 
that which is derived from the weight of the arch. 
It can seldom be greater, and consequently can sel- 
dom require an addition of more than one ‘fifth of 
that breadth, which would be sufficient were there 
no immersion. 

We might easily give a theorem for this in rec- 
tangular piers; but it is hardly worth while; the 
effect of any addition is easily determined in the first 
formula, which we think, on the whole, ‘although - 
only tentative, the most convenient ruleifor the prac- 
titioner. 

But although the total immersion, even of alofty - 
pier, will, seldom require a great alteration in the 
thickness, ‘there is yet another circumstance which 
well deserves attention. Bridges are often built, espe- 
cially in a tide-way, with the arches springing below 
the high waters ; we have in that case a diminution 
from the weight of the arch. itself, but unless the 
keystone be under water, the horizontal thrust is un- 
changed ; we must, accordingly, in our calculation, 
make the same diminution for that part of the arch 
which is thus immersed, «as we did in the above ex- 
ample for the piers. The result will oblige us still 
more to increase the thickness of pier. 

On the whole, we may conclude from this investi- 

tion respecting the piers, that the increase of 
Breadth which may be, and usually is given to the ° 
pier, is of much less, importance, on account of the 
weight that is thereby gained, than by its increasing 
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the length of that arm of the lever, whereby: the 


—v— weight of the whole resists the effect of the horizon- 


PLATE 
LXXXIL. 
Fig. 5. 


tal thrust oversetting it. ig 
‘Instead, therefore, of building up the pier with 
perpendicular sides, we should think it more advisa- 
ble to begin the foundation of the pier on a base 
much wider than. usual, and from thence, by regular 
recesses, or otherwise, gradually todiminish it, until, at 
the springing of the arch, it does notexceed the depth 
of the two archstones, while the outline of. the pier 
may be a curve of any shape that is most pleasing. 
Many advantages would, in our opinion, be obtained 
by this construction : the water way will be enlarged ; 
the pier equally strong ; the stabilityequally great, 
nay, much greater than usual; and the chance of the 
foundations being hurt in floods will: be greatly di- 
minished ; and all this with a smaller quantity of ma- 
terials. 

Before we take leave of the stability of piers, it 
will be proper to request the reader’s attention a 
little longer to a case which we have hitherto but 
slightly noticed, we mean when the waters come to en- 
croach on the crown of the arch. In this event, the 
stability arising from the arch is diminished by the 
loss of weight in all that part which is immersed. 
‘The horizontal force acts as before; it will be pro- 
pagated through the immersed archstones. ‘The 
weight of the pier is diminished by the immersion. 
All this must be compensated by an increase of 
breadth in the pier. 

Suppose the waters to rise to the key-stone, the 
horizontal thrust is still unaltered, and is propagated 
as before ; the intermediate archstones, however, 
lose two-fifths of their weight, and, supposing them 
jointed to equilibration, they will all have a tendency 
to rise and slide up. This is particularly the case with 
the lower stones of an arch with radial joints, for we 
know that these have such a tendency independent 
of this. What therefore is there to prevent them? 
Their mutual friction, and the back or lateral pres- 
sure only. ‘Their friction, however, is now much di- 
minished, and so is the weight of the backing, on 
account of the immersion. 

In drawing the limit of position for the joints to 
be equilibrated--by friction, therefore, in Fig. 5. we 
ought to diminish the lengths on the line, the key 


section only excepted, and observe the effect on the _ 


position of the joints; the general effect will be, to 
make these joints approach nearer to the vertical, or, 
in other words, to draw them to lower centres; and, 
if we are so inclined to admit of the arches being 
flatter segments, this observation is of use, and should 
be attended to in the formation of culverts, &c. 
which are often glutted. 

Suppose, now, the waters to rise even higher than 
the keystone, the weight of the keystone itself be- 
ing diminished, the arch will be in the very same pre- 
dicament as if it were formed entirely of materials of 
a smaller specific gravity than before, and its chief 
danger will arise from the transverse action of ‘the 
stream tending )to overset it. : i ' 

_ This will be the case when the water, having free 
ingress through the materials, or through the gut- 
ters of the bridge, rises as fast in the interior of the 
‘euilding as without. But this is not always to be 
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expected. The side walls, or parapet, may be so 
formed, as not to admit the water to enter, at least 
not with sufficient rapidity. The arch itself, we are 
sure, will not, for it is all laid in mortar. Now, in 
the event of the arch being formed with open work 
in the haunches, it will not, we think, be going too 
far to say, that there may be a point to which, if 
the waters arrive, the whole weight of the arch may 
be balanced by the hydrostatic pressure upon the in- 
trados; and in that case, it would be shoved off in 
one mass by the pressure of the stream. 5 
This is by no means even an improbable supposi- 
tion, for the key-stone! itself ‘will begin to move 
whenever the waters! rise one and a half times. its 


_ thickness above the solid matter at the ‘crown ; and it - 


will readily be granted, that: every other section is 
pressing strongl ne by that time. It may, in- 
deed, be alleged, that the pressure of dead weight 
over them would keep them down long after that, 
and this we do not deny ; but the derangement which 
it is likely will have taken, place among the lower 
stones, by such a pressure acting: from the points of 
the wedges, will, in all probability, be sucti-as to 
render the destruction of the arch inevitable...» 

For example, take a stone of a foot square, and 
4 feet deep in the soffit, near the springin ‘ofvan 
arch of 40 feet rise ; suppose the arch full, this stone 
is pressed back with the weight of 40 cubic feet of 
water; that is, a force of four times its own weight, 
and asa similar force, though gradually lessenin 4 
acts upon every other stone to the crown of dekh; 
it is, we think, very obvious, that their united effect 
is likely to be of much more consequence than the 
thrust of the archstones. Lat 

But we may find another opportunity for render- 
ing these motions somewhat more precise, by sub- 
jecting the forces to calculation, when we come to 
treat of Cutverts, under Intann Navigation, the 
‘chief case where such a process is likely to occur ; and 
which, from that circumstance, require éome peculiar 
maxims of construction. : 


ios 


Or THE FALL UNDER BrripGes. 


The piers of a bridge form an obstacle in the way Of " 
above the und 
eneral level, "The same body of watér which flows >rid 


of the waters, and will cause them to rise 


in the open channel must be conveyed through the 
openings of the bridge. The narrower that passa 
is, the swifter must Be the current. And this addi- 
tional swiftness is only to’be produced by a descent 
from a greater height. Consequently, the water 
will accumulate above the obstruction, until it runs 
off as fast as it» comes, or until the velocity in the 
contracted water-way be to that in the open channel, 
reciprocally as the relative sections of the stream. 
Granting that the velocities of the running water 
are such as would be produced by falling from a cer- 
tain height above the stream, a prisciple which is at 
any rate sufficiently just for our purpose, it follows 
that the fall, or accumvlation produced by the ob- 
stacle, will be measured by the differenice between 
the heights which would be requisite for producing 
the two velocities, viz. of the river in general, and 
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Y- of the current just under the bridge. But if a body 
~ fall a feet in-a’second of time, it acquires a velocity 
of ae. feet per second, aud the heights are as the 
e velocities ; wherefore, in order to pro- 

& we must suppose a fall from a 


be =P or orn ¢ expressing’ v in feet, and neglect- 


‘fraction, whereb yang the fall of a heavy 
in one second. exceeds 16 
’ when. water is forced from a larger reheetinal 
a amaller passage, it is, observed, that the 
t through this passage is contracted, This con- 
trac’ n has been variously stated. It is probable, that 
tio of the diameter of the contracted stream to 
that | of the passage, is that of 4 to 5, or .8:to)], ac- 
‘co: ng to Bossut, Mi Michelotti, and Venturi. 
2 RE ives 6 to 9, or .66 
. aD hesice 21 to 25, or .84 to ls 
a tly, if e express the breadth of the. wa- 
nye E 
-way between) the piers, #c is the water-way 
jot AR take 6 the breadth of the channel, 


fe: 26: i v: paths ‘the velocity in the contraction ; 
cad to prods this velocity, we need a height, or 
fall, or 2° ope "+ 64, and the difference between that 


atid the former, “or that’ ia Produces t the. original 
fr? i Mts UL ETO at d-e 


to l. 


velocity v; will 7 a 
a5 Sato 


awdrot 


~ 3 the fall sought 5 or 


. practical bridge-builder. _ 
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v* Theory, 
(4 aur) will also be a theorem for it, which fe ca 


may be thus expressed. 

Add one fourth to the breadth of the river, and di- 
vide the sum by the water-way under the arches ; from 
the npn Vi the quotient sublract unity ; and cpl 
the remainder by the square of one eighth en 9 
mean velocity of the stream for the fali in fe 

Upon this: principle, the following Table, is con-- 
structed. It is not so complete as could be wished, 
for a t deal depends on the depth of ‘the river; 
the eiect. of which is not so easily ascertained, and 
the due consideration of it would extend our, investi- 
gations much further than the present subject would 
warrant. We may find another opportunity to com- 
municate some further fesearches on this #matters;! 
and, in the mean time, what we give here will, we 
think, be of ino ‘small value'to the engineer and 
We haves given a separate 
column for the usual designation of the stréam, and: 
forthe nature of the bottom, which will just bear 


~~the velocities oa in the first column, that the 


use of the Table may be extended’ and. facilitated: 
For, by this means, a look at the bottom will deter- 
mine the state and velocity of the river, without the 
necessity of measuring’ it... We next give the head. 
or fall produced by various obstructions, and the ve- 
locity thereby sag eared from whence we are enabled 
to form an idea of the action likely to take place up> 
on.the bottom, : f ot 2s E 


The vise of Water Pru by Obstructions to the: erg as fe na ended inch or abrupt Projections. 
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We have already admitted, that this Table is in- 
complete, yet it will, in all probability, answer many 
useful purposes. The science of hydraulics is as yet 
so empirical, that we can-seldom predict with cer- 
tainty what will be the result of a proposed combina- 
-tion. It is probable that ‘the fall or*head, and con- 
sequently the velocity acquired, is always stated too 
high, at least in the earlier part of the Table. For 
the contraction of one fifth of the breadth, is nearly 
as much as is observed in a narrow pipe. We have, 
indeed, made no allowance for the contraction or. di- 
minution of effect which may be supposed to arise 
from the friction and other causes in the original bed 
of the river. Or, what is the same thing, the addi- 
tional head which is requisite to overcome this fric- 
tion, over and above that which is due to the assum- 
ed velocity of the stream. And again, the friction 
increasing under the picrs, from the increased velocity 


of the stream, will require also an additional head of 


‘water to overcome it. ' This, in small velocities, and 
with small obstructions, is a very Riese part of the 
whole rise. Its proportion diminishes in the latter 
ak of our Table. So that, in all ‘useful cases, it is 
ikely to be nearly counterbalanced by the great rate 
of contraction we assume, 
’ In order that the Table should be complete, we 
must divide it into two parts, one referring to the ve- 
locity, and the other to the difference of level of the 
river’s surface, for a space equal to the breadth of 
the bridge. The depth, too, is a material consideration 
in discovering the acquired velocity. But we do not 
see the importance of these minutie, for the requisite 
data are-not to be obtained with similar exactness. 
As an example of the purposes to which this T'a- 
ble may be applied, let us suppose that a bridge is to 
be built over a river of 100 feet wide, the usual ve- 
locity of which is $ feet per second, and, of course, 
the bed is in all likelihood composed chiefly of round 
pebbles. Let these pebbles and gravel be supposed 
to extend to the depth of 3 feet, and under that a 
stratum of fine firm clay. Let it be proposed to 
give the bridge a water-way of 75 feet, that is to say, 
two abutments projecting 44 feet each, and two 


* . $ ty IMIS 
piers of 8 feet thick each, a centre arch of 365 feet, 
and two side-arches of 20 feet span each. It is 

roposed to lay the foundations two feet below the 

Beat and to spring the centre arch 2 feet above the 
usual waters, giving it-a rise of one-third of the s 
Let us inquire whether such a structure is likely to 
be durable. . ft, Shales 

From the Table it appears; that the obstruction 
being one-fourth, and velocity 3 feet, the head will 
be .2484, or about 3 inches, and is therefore not 
likely.to encroach on the crown... But the velocity 
under the bridge will be 5 feet per second, and, of 
course, would require boulder stones or rock to 
withstand it; the gravel bed-will therefore be cut: 
under. the-bridge, and. to a depth whieh; ; 
not easily predicted, is likely to be. that which will 
miake the area of the section of the current, allowing 
for contraction, as great as where the river is free. 
For this. will restore the original velocity, and pre- 
vent farther damage, provided the pebbly stratum 
holds to that depth; for should the strata below be 
harder or coarser the damage will be less, and if soft- 
er the contrary. : wie 

Suppose, again, the depth of the river, in its usual 
tenors, to be 3 feet at the left, and 4 feet at the 
right pier.. Nothing is more common than such a 
difference of depth; and it is to be observed, that, 
whatever may be the cause of the inequality, the 


erection of the bridge does little or nothing to re- 


move it. We may therefore suppose the- in r 
of depth as likely to continue, whatever other changes 
are produced. ae 


At left Pier.. At right Pier, 
Original depth in feet . . . ee 


Increase for obstruction, } . I. ...+ 1.83 — 
re 6.33 
And 2 for contraction on a 1 1.33 
above principle oak Ce ae Be 
New depth being as required 5. ee 6.66 
welOCHty? ote 's.2 314 a0 
Deduct original: depth ... S02 425 4 


Depth cut by the river, in feet 2. ov. Fae | 


only 
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The depth cut in the uniform stratum will not, 
indeed, be quite so great as this; for the matter ex- 
cavated will be thrown up as a bar across the river 
~~ below the bridge, and will add to the depth by 

eens the surface of the water. 

~The left- pier, then, which is only founded two 
feet under the bed, may stand well enough, but the 


“right pier is in manifest danger, Ms Bets 


_ nearly eight inches, It must therefore be laid deep- 
er. It will not be safe, however, in proceeding 
- , deeper with the foundation, to expose the smallest 
+e of the clay ; for that will move off with a less 
+ velocity of current than the gravel or pebbles, and 

~~ the pier will be still further endangered, Our Table 
._. shews us, that it will not bear one-third of the velo- 
city of this stream, and, consequently, runs the risk 
of being excavated to a great depth indeed. The 
r safety is in the gravel rolling into the hole thus 
, formed, and ultimately stopping it, not, however, 
~ without leaving the pier in a dangerous situation, 
= pose further, that the river is liable to floods, 
an s from observations of its higher marks, it is 
thought that the channel may be in that case 200 
feet wide and 6 feet deep, rrr the progress of the 
freshes about 3% miles per hour. © What will be the 
consequence of such an accident happening after the 
bridge is built over it? ~ ° 
we take'the depth of ‘the'river at 6 feet on an 

average, the water-way under the bridge is only 4, 
and it is probable that the diminution of depth to- 
wards the’ shores will be made up by a greater depth 
inthe channel, ipo 9 feet: This would encroach 
on the crown, and place the bridge in a still more 
dangerous predicament. Yet adhering to the sup- 
position of an obstruction of 4, we find, that for a 
velocity of 5 feet (3.4 miles), the head is 3.950, or 
about 4 feet, and the acquired velocity 16} feet per 
second. This will produce an absolute cataract, and 
will sweep out stones, gravel, and clay, to such a 
depth, if continued even fora short time, as will un- 
doubtedly destroy the structure. A pavement, or 
even an inverted arch, will be an ineffectual preventa- 
tive, in a-case like this, But that we’ may see the 
result more distinctly, 


) 
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Let us state the general depth . ...... =6 Theory. 
Add for obstructionforis.6.s.-+-. 375 =—v—~ 
9.75 
Forcontraction tor. ...es00¥se0 + D2Ae 
12.19 
This gives the depth under the bridge when 
the general velocity is restored, viz. 5 feet. 
Add 4 to bring it to tenor velocity. ..... 8,09 
It will cut in the pebbles till the depth is . . 20.28 
But there is only «ss. 1... moe Ts 21 9 
So that it cuts below thebed ...... .. . 1138 


But as there is only 3 feet of pebbles, it passes to the 
clay; and as thig will not bear:more than 4-of the 
common velocity, the river will cut in it until the 
‘depth be 60.84, which is far below any security that 
can be given to the structure, without a total change 
of the foundation. 


We assumed, for the breadth of the actual water- © 


way in the above Table, a rate of contraction, which 
is. much the same as that observed in the diameter of 
a jet from an orifice in a-thin This may be 
cing too far, but we think it advisable to keep the 
uilder on thesafe side of the limits of practicability, 
Square ended piers, and abrupt projections, are likely 
to produce as great a degree of contraction, especial- 
ly when the river runs in floods, the only case that is 
particularly deserving of attention, 
’ But the discharge through the arches will be ma- 
terially improved, by forming the piers with pointed 
sterlings, and otherwise adapting them to the figure 
of the stream. In rivers, w the arches are wide 
in comparison of the depth of water, the contraction 
does not appear to amount to a fourth of the above, 
or one twentieth of the whole water-way, And in 
this, we are confirmed by the experiments of Eytel- 
wein and Bossut. The former of whom states the 
‘contraction, in such a case as this, to be from 8.02 
to 7.7,.or nearly 4%. 

We have, therefore, calculated the following Table 
upon the principle of a contraction of .4;; and con- 
ceive, that when circumstances are most favourable, 
allowing for the additional friction caused by the ob- 
struction, &c. it will be found to come exceedingly 
near the truth. 


Obstructions to the Current, when formed to diminish Contraction, as 
Piers with pointed Sterlings, &c. 
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| Velocity. Description of River. Obstructions. 
The Bottom, ey ee ee ae ees A 
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‘reduced by the drip shot piles, which have been dri-. 


The Rise of Water produced by Obstructions to the Current, $o—Continued. p 3G Wot 
Wee, ii 4 a 0 eB GE ae A 30) Ay ; 
~ Vélocity. ~ | Description of River? sla i Obstructions, ~ StSsSCOS 
vA The Bottom 5 EE Ta PS ees a oe: 
Per Sec. P. Hour.| The Current id — - 
which just bea Head of water, and velocity produced at the obstruction in feet. _ 
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By the help of this Table, we may see the effects 
likely to be produced in rivers by the usual acci- 
dents to which they are liable. _The velocities above 
ten feet produce inuadations that sweep away every 
kind of structure. Those in the latter part of the 
Table. are given as fair results of the theory, but, in 
fact, they are impracticable. — ‘ 

In Westminster Bridge, the piers form about one- 
sixth of the water-way; the velocity is between 2 
and 3 feet, or more accurately 2% feet; the head, 
therefore, will be between .036 and .082, more accu- 
rately, .045, or about half an inch; which is exactly 


‘the greatest fall observed by Labelye. 


_ At London Bridge, the apparent water-way is on- 
ly one-fourth of the breadth of the river, but is much 


ven into the bed to protect the foundations. The ve- 
locity of the stream above the bridge is 3 feet 2 inches, 
which, by this Table, would give a head of 2.6 feet, 
and by the former one 4 feet. We cannot suippose 


these piles to take off less than one-fifth of the wa- 


ter-way, which would make the head 4.31 by this 
‘Table. But probably the contraction’is greater than 
this Table supposes, coming, nearer that assumed.in - 
the former, (which would’ have given ‘us a head of 
almost 6 feet, ) since a fall of 4 feet 9 inches was ob- 
served.about the year 1730 ;. and the excavation had 
become so very dangerous, as to suggest the mea- 
sure of cutting out one of the piers of the bridge,- 
and throwing two arches into one, Coie Vite! 9 SHE 
The: fall at Blackfriars. will be somewhat less 
than at Westminster,*but will not- exceed one inch. 
Tn the'same example, as before tried; this Table af- 
fords the following results ; pls 


Original depth ...... 9 othe Aiea 
_. Obstruction weigh ey Do eye e oe 188 

Contraction 25) 6: ahs 4 9. Wh gideana a? 

Original depth ....¢- 54.3 «+4. 


“Sé that the piers ‘are safe in Goitithon wakbeee” ad? 
OMS -3Dh1RI29 raul , >‘ i : * . *? 


“1st, The Bridge in common Waters. 


Depth cut by the river... + 12 4-4. 1.6 
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(on ce 2d) ‘The Bridge in, Floods... > 
tiiais | a2 yornd ovliiiras 
General depth iis i0i, «3 Sir ota mt 0) stan Ga aeaes 
,Add for obstruction.£, or. 4) 4 41. 2-9 STB. 
; 9.75 
Contraction 36. ice 2 ei SER 


Py maa stywt) Aj ; ty \o SESsY 
Depth when general velocity restored, 9. 137 
viz, 5 feet per second... 2.2 .). Jf > 
Add }to bring it to tenor velocity. . 6.092" 


The pebbl ‘stratum will be cut until). 15.23 
.. the depth is . . mee ae 
But there is only 


ad 


There will be cut below the bed... . 6,23 


Now, since the pebbles extend only to three feet, . 
the waters pass to the clay, which bears only one- 
third ofthis velocity, and would therefore tee a 
depth of 45.69, or 36.69. below the bed» The bridge 
therefore cannot stand in such floods as this. Sup- 
pose, theh, that it be proposed'to make a total change 
of foundation, as, by paving all across the river, or- 
any similar Operation, referring to the Table with an 
obstruction of '§, and velocity 5 feet, we find the 

6 wettest | 


+ head’ produced is 2.6725, and velocity 14 feet per 
iy Ridge Sh ‘quire a bottom as firm as so- 
lid rock. “With good workmanship, however, the 
~ Pavement would stand a considerable time, especially 
a joints were so cerefully closed that water could 

ne readily pete fiat, and work out the finer tiate- 
als in which the pavement was bedded: For, al- 
though’ the water passes through the arch with this 
great rapidity, yet the general river being in a diffe- 
nt train, and running with a inde emailer velocity, 

ot! bring along with it much heavier materials 


‘Tunning stream. It is, nevertheless, extremely dif- 
sult so to’secure a pavement, or inverted arch, in a 
river,’ that the water will ‘not ultimately carry it 
aS éven when'the river does not run foul in its 
reshes. The great velocity which has been commu- 
nicated to the river, cannot be supposed instanta- 
neously to change upon passing the obstruction. 
Instead of that, we see a swift current shooting along 
in the line of the arches for a great way below the 
bridge, while powerful eddies run up in the line of 
the piers, casting up at length banks or shoals behind 
them, which tend, in their turn, to strengthen and 
prolong the original current and eddy. Whatever 
ns, therefore, we take to secure the pavement or 
inverted arch, thisstrong current must cut up and carry 
away the materials of he bed behind them ; an ope- 
ration which, if once begun, must constantly go on 
with increasing force. The water will have a fall’ 
over the lower end of the pavement, and will gradually: 
wash out the foundation of the outer’ course of 
stones, which being immersed in water, will not be 


>a 


add to the power of the stream, by roughening the 
bottom. Course will loosen after course, until the 
whole presents only a loose mass, ready to be torn 
up and swept away by the first ensuing flood in the 


~ We could wish that what we have said here may 
induce persons. properly qualified to turn their at-/ 
tention to the subject. e are convinced it is one 
of the most important departments of the art of 
bridge-building. Mathematicians have bestowed much 
time and pains on the equilibration of arches,—a 
matter about which the common bridge builder sel- 
dom seems very solicitous. We have seen that, in: 
reality, the usual speculations of that kind have hither- 
to led to no one useful practical result. Nay, if the 
deductions of the theory were to be followed too im=-: 
plicitly, they may lead, ae in the case of the catenaria, 
and even the flat ‘arch, to the proposing of weak- 
ness instead of strength, and craziness instead of sta- 
bility. rs 
. pane the security of the foundation is that ‘about 
hich the practical man is, with reason, most so- 
slicitous... He knows that it demands his greatest care. _ 
ated iti that is irremediable, and there it is that 
work generally fails. Give the ancient mechani- 
cian only a place to stand ony and he would have moved 
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difficult to move. A few stones dropping out will - 
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the world; give the modeta engineer only a sure’ ‘Theory. 
foundation, he will raise a structure as durable as the ——v— 
materials of which it is composed, 


Or tre Srercines on Exrremities or THe Prens, 


The reader must before this have seen, that there of the 
would be a great impropriety in forming the ends of sterlings. 
our piers into planes at right angles to the stream ; 
the water which is thereby shot off abruptly to each 
side, obstructs the general current by contracting the 


. section, makes an increase of velocity necessary, which 


at the same time increases the action on the bottom, 
and hastens the downfall of the structure. 

The bridge-builder, therefore, has in all ages en- 
deavoured to obviate or diminish this contraction, by 
building’ projecting sterlings, or breakwaters, towards 
the stream, with the intention, as it were, of splitting 
the current, ‘and conveying the waters more quietly 
under the arches. Those which “point: down: the 
stream in rivers without reflux, were at first perhaps 
built only for the sake of uniformity ; for although 
probably little less important than the other, they do 
not, as they are generally formed, seem calculated to 
serve any good purpose. 

e form of the sterling has given rise to some 
discussion, and bridge builders do not yet seem agreed 
on what is the best. For the most part, th 
have been formed into an isosceles right angled’tri- 
angle in the horizontal plan, having the right angle 
facing the stream; from a notion, perhaps pretty 
general among workmen, that this is of all angles the 
strongest. The projecting edge rises perpendicularly 
till above the surface of the water, and the spring ‘of 
the arch ; what is higher being merely matter of or-» 
nament, need not'be mentioned here. Atother times, 
the ‘plans of these cutwaters or sterlings haye been. Prare 


’ formed itito two arches, of 60° each, described from LXXXI. 


the two angles of the pier, into a semicircle, or semi-:F'8- 7- 
ellipse, on the conjugate ; or into other and probably 
fanciful figures, asin Fig. 7. Nor are these differerit 
methods without their advocates. Thus it is said 
forthe right angle, that it divides the stream best, and 
a more acute angle would be too weak ; that the semi- 
circle and semiellipse, are best calculated to resist the 
shock of a loaded barge, or the like ; and the Gothic 
intersecting arches, combine in some degree the ad-> 
vantages of both. But it is evident, we think, that 
if there be any form, which really deserves a prefer- 
ence over all others, it must be that which is adapted 
to the firure of the contracted stream; and which 
delivers the water in such a’manner, as-totally to fill 
the breadth of the:archway. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, our notions ofthe motions of fluids, dre yet so 
far from being precise, that it is a matter of no small 
difficulty to: discover what figure is best adapted to 
the purpose in view, , 

That we may have the clearer-conception of this 
matter, let us attend a little to the-way in'which a 
fluid in motion’ may be supposed to act upon any 
obstacle, 4 

The particle moving in the direction EF (Fig.8.) Prat 
would strike the pier with the whole of its force, if —— 
the end of the pier was in the line ACj:and the num- Fig. & 
ber of these particles will be as AD ; but when the 
end is formed into the triangle ABC, the effect of 
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each particle on the plane AB is diminished in the 


——v-—~ proportion. of the sine of its incidence EFB; and the 


PLaTE 
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action on the face being givets the effect of it in the 
direction BD, or parallel to the axis, will be found 


by still further diminishing it, in the ratio of the sine) 


ot obliquity. In the common case then, when the 
length of the pier is in the line of the stream, the re- 
sistance of the pier will be as the square of the’ sine 
of incidence, or it will be inversely as the square of 


the length of the face AB of the pier, that-being a_ 


straight line. Otherwise, if EF represent the abso- 
lute force of. any particle, draw the perpendiculars 
FG, EG, and. GH, then FG. exhibits the impulse 
perpendicular to the force AB, and FH the effect of 
that impulse in the direction of the axis BD ; where, 
by the way, it may be observed, that if the angles 
DAB and DBA be equal, that is, if ABC be a 
right angle, then are FG and GE equal, also FH 
and HE; so that the absolute impulse on the sides 
of a rectangular wedge is just half the impulse on its 
base... We might pursue this mode. of reasoning 
much further. - We should find among other things, 
that the absolute impulse on right lined triangles, is 
less than on any curvilineal figure ; that the impulse 
on cylinders, or the front of half cylinders, is just 
two thirds of the direct impulse on the base ; that 
in all other curves, the nearer'they approach to the 
right lined triangle, the less is the impulse upon 
them ; and it is sufficiently evident, that the impulse 
will be always the less the more acute we make the 
vertex of that triangle, that is, the greater projection, 
and the sharper a point we give to the pier. 

This isthe way in which De la-Hire, Emerson, 
and other writers, have treated the subject. They give 

uations expressing the properties of different forms 
cbiailingts the whole being derived from the common 
theories of the resistance of -fluids, conceiving the 
impulsion of the particles of the fluid to be the same 
as in the collision of hard bodies in free space. 

But it is needless to follow this theory much fur- 
ther. Weare convinced that it is founded altogether 
upon an improper assumption ; and, at any rate, it is 
p small importance to the point in question. We think 
it may ‘even-reasonably be doubted, whether the best 
form of the sterling be-merely that which gives least 
resistance to the stream. | Should we not rather en- 
quire after that which guides with most effect the wa- 
ter under the arches, and prevents the dangerous ac- 
tion on ‘the foundation? At all events, we cannot 
concede, that the mode of action of the particles of 
water is the same which the above theory supposes, 
and which is commonly employed by writers on this 
subject. It would lead us into too wide a digression, 
to state the reasons which may be given against this 
doctrine of impulsion ; besides, we Fall have another 
opportunity of considering the subject more at length. 
See HypRopYNaMICcs. 

We shall, therefore, at present, only exhibit, in a 
familiar way, the notion we have of the real action of 
a fluid'in motion, which, although it may be more 
difficult to adapt to the precision of mathematical 
reasoning, will, we are convinced, be of more value 
to the pa builder, in giving him clear concep- 
tions of the actions against which he is to provide. 
Let ab BA, Fig. 9. and ed DC, Fig. 10. be a thin 


Fig. 9,10. film of water, which has advanced against the flat. 
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end AB, CD of the pier, and whether the first la- 
mina of particles act by impulsion or not,—for this. 
is not a place for metaphysical discussion,—let ano- 
ther and another succeed, until at length they con-. | 
stitute a plate or film ab BA, or cd DC, pe peed ok r 
the properties of a fluid, This film wildest fe N 
its direct motion destroyed by collision with the fi ’ 
end of the pier. It cannot flow back, for it is st 
by the adjoining and following waters. Let us sup-. 
pose it, for a moment, to be stationary. The second 
film now comes on, and being hindered from passing _ 
up to the pier by the first film, ab BA, can produce , 
nothing like impulsion upon the pier, but it will pro-. 
pagate its force through the fluid film, in the Mes in, 
which only a force is propagated through flui 
that is in every direction. The pier, therefore, will, 
receive the impression of the second film unimpaired, . 
but in the way of a pressure only, not as an impul-_ 
sion. é; 
In the mean time, the first film which is coms. 
pressed between the pier, and the second film ad-. 
vancing, and the waters of which cannot as yet move 
off sidewise, being opposed by the other parts of the 
stream, hitherto supposed to be at the same lev 
must obey the hydrostatical law, and yield to the. 
impression received, by its waters rising upwards, 
the only way in which they are free to move. There _ 
will be an accumulation C ef immediately before the. 
pier. ‘The second film will also be raised upon the , 
same principle, but not so much ; the third will be. 
somewhat less than the second, and so on. ers 
Now, it is evident, that the superficial waters of 
this accumulation being so much higher than the rest _ 
of the stream, must tend to slide off on all sides. This. 
sliding off will cast them down in inclination towards. 
the edt ate of course the greatest elevation wi 
be just in the middle between A and B. At the same. 
time, the same pressure which produces this accumu. 
lation, or, if it may be so considered, the very accu-. 
mulation itself will propagate, in every direction, 
through that film, a corresponding pressure. This 
will enable the waters of the film to escape at each. 
side, by pressing transversely on the passing current.. 
No water could so escape without such an accumula- 
tion as we speak of; for the passing stream, bein 
otherwiseat the same level, would react with an equal. 
pressure. ; 
The notion, therefore, of the particles of water be- 
ing reflected as in the collision of bodies in free spacey. 
cannot be entertained. Speculations founded upot 
that principle leave out the most remarkable feature 
of the case, viz. the fluidity of the water. Yet atrif _ 
ling’ attention to that circumstance, renders the no- 
tions throughout the whole process much more fa- 
miliar. We have established the fact of the accu- 
mulation of the fluid immediately in front of the pier. 
It is evident that no force whatever can be Propagas r 
ted through the fluid, without such an accumula- 
tion; we may therefore consider at once the accumur.__ 
lation as the cause, mark, and measure of every sub- : 
sequent modification of the pening theses and x 
will find it fully equal to the explanation of all the 
phenomena. Paar pris ee” 
Of the film of water in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the pier, every part is urged, laterally with, 
the same force,, viz. the excess of pressure produced ~ 
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same time, this sort of repulsion will. produce a, head 
of water, or accumulation in thy stream, immediate- 
ly beyond that void space. . This accumulation will 
be propagated from the shoulder of the pier, as a 
centre across the arch, at the same time it will be 
carried down the stream; and accordingly, we do 
always sce a wave, which proceeds from each ster- 
ling or abutment of an arch, and which meet perhaps 
a) considerable way below the bridge: but, at the 
same time, and what is of more importance, the wa- 
ters, which are, as it were, projected from the shoul 
der of the pier, are not at liberty to proceed in that 


_ direction ; having on one side the void space above 


mentioned, they are repelled on the other, by the la- 
teral and hydrostatic pressure of the. general mass. 


This will, of course, act perpendicularly to their 


direction, and produce ultimately a sort of gyration 
or revolution,’ The superficial waters will likewise 
tend to run over and descend into the void; as they 
descend, they are exposed with the lower waters, to 
the lateral préssure of a greater depth; the gyration 
will become more rapid in descending ; andits radius of 
curvature shorter, a 

ance of a hollow cone, the apex poiiting downwards. 
The descending water will at length strike the bot- 
tom, and be reflected upwards; the motion of the 
apex will still be the most rapid, and will thereby 
produce that boiling appearance which we generally 
see towards the tail of the pier, and for a. good way 
below the bridge. The general current is no sort of 


obstruction to this reflection from the bottom; it is . 


fpendicular to its direction, and therefore neither 
helps nor hinders it, but it is the cause why the vor- 
tex is at first elongated in the direction of the stream, 
and why, after reflection from the bottom, it reap- 
rs considerably below the place of its original 

ation. 

We have as yet taken into consideration the effect 
lm which lies in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the pier, and assuming it to pass. la- 
terally with a velocity equal to that of the general 
current ; we have supposed that the primary deflec- 


tion will be at an angle of 45°, but the second, 


third, &c. films, which are in the front of that, 
will have a similar lateral discharge, and will there- 


fore have deflected a part of the waters of the. 


general current, before they haye reached the pier 


he void will assume the appear- _ 
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and the last film; but the deflection cannot be so Theory. 
hewn 


reat, because the accumulation is sot so great, 
‘act, the first deflection is in a manner nothing. It 
is a nascent quantity ; but each succeeding film having 
some room made for it by the deflection produced by 
the former, will be broader than it, measuring across 
the current, and will in its turn add a little to the 
former deflection ; yet so, that the ultimate breadth 
can hardly be aac greater than that of the pier, 
let the deflection be what it may. 

All this while we are speaking of a square ended 
pier; and it is. now clear, that the water which lies in 
a manner stagnated before it, is bounded on the 
plan by. two curve lines, which have their convexity 
turned towards the axis of the pier, and are of course 
concave on the outside. If this, therefore, be the 
most advisable form. of the sterlings of piers, it is, 
in.all probability, different from any that have ever 
yet been constructed. Before, however, going fur- 
ther, we may observe, that the water in the front of 
the pier is by no means stagnant ; passing in the di- 
rection of the stream, every film has a ater velo- 
city than the succeeding; it has to supply not onl 
its own waste by the lateral discharge, but that of all 
the succeeding, or rather, perhaps, its own waste, in 
passing through all the succeeding stages. At the 
commencement of the accumulation and deflection, 
the direction, as: well as the velocity, is, in fact, that 
of the stream at the pier; the velocity in the direc- 
tion of the stream vanishes, for the whole is de- 
flected.. 

We conceive, therefore, although with great dif- 
fidence, that it is with impropriety, Newton has said, 
that. the motions are the same as if a certain part of 
the water in front of the pier or obstruction were 


_ frozen, and he conceives this part toend in a point. 


No part of the water which is before the pier.is per- 
fectly stagnant. and it can therefore by no means be 
considered as frozen, neither can that portion of the 
water. be supposed to come to.a point; for, if we 
take, as the quantity of current intercepted by any 
pier, to the lateral discharge at the shoulder, so the 
breadth of the pier to a fourth proportional, it is. 
plain that, roundly speaking, we have the distance 
on each side of the axis, to which this water extends, 
at that part of the stream where it may, be supposed 
to be confounded with.the general current ;. and this 
breadth must be something, since the discharge is 
something. 

Giving up then the idea of pete a sterling, or 
point to our pier, which shall be the same as the 
water that is supposed to stagnate before it, we think 
the best thing that can be done is to offer some max- 
ims of construction, which, though they do not con- 
stitute a complete rule for the perfect formation of 
sterlings, will yet serve to improve the practice of 
the bridge builder, and preserve him from falling into 
gross.and dangerous errors. 

It is evident that all abrupt angles at the junction 
of the sterling with the pier are to be avoided : this 
part should be neatly and regularly rounded away, so. 
as to prevent the gyration above alluded to, by giving 
the figure of the incipient part of the curve to the 
shoulder of the pier. Neither do we approve of the 
parallelism of the sides of the pier. A small convexity 
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might be given them with much advantage, and with- 
out adding to the trouble of erection. 

Tt were perhaps to be wished, that in the horizon- 
tal section of the curved part of the sterling, it should 
have a contrary flexure, so as to make the point of 
it, by being as sharp as possible, turn aside the waters’ 


with the greater ease; but this is attended with a 


manifest disadvantage. "The point will then be liable’ 


to damage, and the most trivial variation in the thread 
of the stream, would produce in an incréased degree 
all thase gyrations we wanted to avoid; such points 
too, in navigable rivers, would be fatal to loaded craft. 
But while we do not attempt to give this acuteness 
to the pier in the horizontal section, we may acquire 
it with great facility in the longitudinal or vertical sec- 
tion... For that purpose, the lower courses should be 
made gradually to project before the upper, and if the 
formation of the pier admits of it, they ma also be 
made to project on the sides; but care should be 
taken in so doing to attend to the rules we have 


formerly given for its stability, and not usélessly to’ 


increase the mass of the pier. As we descend, how- 
ever, the courses of the sterling should become more 
acute, and project further up the stream, and thus the 
pier may be supposed ultimately to end in a mere 
point. In short, the figure of a pier, or sterling of 
this kind, will havea considerable resemblance to the 
sock of a plough,—an instrument which, in its appli- 
cation, has a considerable analogy with the sterling. 
It may be asked, whether these projecting courses 
should be left by the mason in steps, or trimmed 
away to a regular curye surface ? We conceive, that 
there are good reasons for choosing to leave them in 
steps. For, independent of the saving of labour ; 
when the current has any obliquity to the direction 
of the pier, it will flow over the acute point of the 
sterling, and being reflected by these steps, will be in 
a great measure prevented from injuring the bottom. 
The safety, however, of craft Would seem to make it 
proper to round away the fore corners Of the courses. 

As to the point af the pier down the. stream, its 
figure must, for the sake of uniformity, be assimi- 
lated to the other. It were well if we could in this 
case apply the contrary flexure above mentioned. 
The same difficulties are not to be dreaded ; and al- 
though it may not be easy or agreeable to form it 
jn the horizontal section, yet, by prolonging the tail 
down the stream further than usual, we will virtual- 
ly obtain the same thing. The tail of the pier is of 
less consequence to the stability of a bridge, Sree 
it may certainly be contrived so as to facilitate the 
transmission of the water. Bridges seldom fail on 
that side; and as they are usually constructed, there 
is an eddy below the pier, which, although it ob- 
structs the current, and injures the bottom, yet casts 
up a shoal below each pier that serves to protect the 
foundations of the building. 

Bridges built in the way we have now mentioned, 
will appear greatly stronger than those of the usual 
construction ; and they will really be so. Indepen- 
dent of their power of reventing the action on the 
foundation at the shoulder of the pier, which we 
have shewn in an early part of this section to be the 
principal cause of the decay of bridges, these ster- 
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lings will appear stout, curved buttresses, or as it 
were knees, to support the lofty. side- walls ; -and by 
expanding the lower courses ‘of the arch, advan 
may be taken of the increased base, to cast the ‘ 
into'a kind of groin, and thus give a grenter degree 
of transverse strength to the whole structure. 
This idea of extending the lower courses of the 
pier, and breaking, as it were, by degrees, the force 
of the current, is not new, and we do not give itassuch. 
It may be seen with various degrees of perfection in’ 
many ancient and modern structures, particularly in 
the celebrated Pont St Esprit over the Rhone, which 
probably owes in a great measure its endurance to’ 
that expedient. But we wish merely to bring back 
to the builder, a principle which, in modern time 
seems too often to have been lost sight of, and which 
was, no doubt, originally the result of a successful 
experience. ole I A 
hen necessity obliges us to form a bridge ata. 
considerable obliquity to’ the current of a river, a> 
danger is thereby incurred of producing a gyration” 
on the lee bow of the piers, which will be attended | 
with all the evil consequences we have already ex» 
plained. ‘The obstruction to the current may be Aare 
sumed to vary with the’ cosine of the angle of ob- 
liquity, and consequently the additional head must 
be as the versed sine of that angle. But if the sides of 
the river be parallel straight lines, the water-way unders 
the bridge will just increase as the secant of the angle’ 
of obliquity, or inversely as the cosine. will 
just counterbalance the obstruction caused by de-- 
flecting the current, leaving only the reaction of the 
bank, and the weather-side of each pier against the — 
stream, to produce the deflection. ‘There will be an’ 
accumulation on the one side of each arch therefore, 
and a depression on the other 5 while a strong Phir 
tion will take’ place on one of the shoulders o each 
pier, and which is likely ‘to be attended with much 
danger. "The water-way of the arch too is likely to 
be much contracted by this cause. All these appear= 
ances frequently occur, ‘although the bridge appears _ 
to pass directly across the stream ; because in such’ 
a case the bridge has been designed for the low wa- 
ters, whereas the stream, wlien in flood, may have a 
very different direction, ‘The course of the river 
therefore, above the bridge, should be carefully at- 
tended to, especially when the waters are high, and 
either corrected, or the position of the bridge adapt- 
ed to it. : 
The effect of the gyration at the shoulder of the 
piers is curious; and, as it ig one of the chief causes 
of their destruction, it is well deserving of attention. ! 
The beds of all rivers are porous, and will therefore 
be glutted with water ; which again is everywhere» 
pressed by the whole depth in the river: but at the: 
shoulder of the pier there is a void, ‘so that the bot- 
tom at that spot will not have the same vertical pres=" 
sure'that there is every where round it. Water will | 
therefore rise out of the bottom at that place, like ax 
spring or fountain, and so much the more forcibly as 
the void is deeper. Or, if prevented from issuimg, It 
will exert a strong pressure upwards, upon whatever 
forms the bottom of the void.” ‘Now, this void be-» 
ing sometimes even four or five feet deep, owe ‘need 
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‘y+ mot be in the least surprised, that not only gravel 
-and shiver, but even large fina lifted in it, and 
shoved away by the vertical motion, 
_ For these, and other reasons, it is difficult to as- 
certain the exact amount of, the obstruction caused 
obliquity. Like every other department of our 
inquiry connected with hydraulic principles, experi- 
ments, are yet wanting to assist. us in making this a 


a calculation. ‘ 

. » Instead, therefore, of occupying the reader’s time 
\ .with a mathematical discussion, from which, at pre- 
-sent, little benefit can. be derived, we conceived it 
-better to offer a) few practical remarks on the me- 
-thods by which the chief difficulties of such a case 
may be obyiated. , 
_4, With this view. we will venture to recommend, 
. that whatever the position of the bridge may be with 
. t to the stream, the lengthway of the piers 
Melcbaments should coincide with the direction of 
‘the current as nearly as may be. A considerable de- 
-viation is perfectly practicable. We have formerl 
-shewn, that the position of the joints of the arc 
may be varied, perhaps 30° from that of equilibra- 
tion, before any slide is thereby produced among 
the archstones: we surely have the ‘same liberty 
here, and this even when the coursing joints are ho- 
rizontal. ; 

»* This advantage of friction. may be even improved 
by dowelling or other means, if thought beneficial. 
But if the coursing-joints, instead of being made ho- 
rizontal, be formed at right-angles to the side of the 
bridge, we have the very same advantages that would 
be obtained were the bridge perfectly direct. 

Did the subject admit of it, we would here give 
the theory of those arches'which are not straight on 
the ground-plan, as the arched top of a bow-window, 
and the like, some of which afford. pretty examples 
of the application of the principles of equilibration, 
and all of which, by, means,of the gravity, friction, 
or cohesion of their parts, admit to a certain extent 
of being steadily and solidly constructed. But. we 
shall, at another opportunity, take up this subject, 
and, in the meantime, we hasten to other matters more 
intimately connected with our present inquiries, 


of Wrrn regard to the practice of bridge building, the 
chief objects may be arranged as follows : ™ 
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- J: The situation. 
‘2, The design. 
3. The materials. 
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«Gus 1. The foundations. 
2. The Piers and abutments: 
3. The Centres. 

4, The Arches.. 


> 
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- They 


The centres or framings of carpentry, on which the 


arches are built, are, in many cases, objects of great 
vanxiety,to the builder; they form one of the most 
beautiful applications of the sciénce of Canrenrry. 
But as the principles upon which the more difficult 
kinds are pe will not be clearly understood, 
without entering into more detail than is consistent 
with our present subject, we shall only offer in this 
article some of the most approved designs, and re- 
fer the reader for their explanation and discussion 
of their comparative merits until we come to treat of 
CARPENTRY, ‘ ; 
To the same place we shall also refer the. subject 
of wooden and iron bridges, which intimately de- 
pend on the same science ; their statical equilibrium 
admitting of the introduction of a principle essen- 
tially different from those employed in erections of 
stone. : 
The side-walls and wing-walls of bridges consti- 
tute a part not the least important of our subject. 
ih especially the latter, to resist the pres- 
sure of a, mass.of earth behind them, forming the 
roadway up to the haunches of the bridge. (ite 
has been written upon this subject in our language, 
and that little has been of no practical benefit, Ma - 


ler and some others give usa few theorems respect- 


ing the.thickness of the revetements in fortifications. 
Some of our elementary writers inquire a little into 
the same sobject, as one case of the application of 
the doctrine of the centre of gravity... Their results, 
in almost every case, give a much greater thickness 
for walls of this kind, than is ever found necessary 
in practice. There can be no doubt that some prin- 
ciple must be overlooked in these investigations, 
os has a material effect in their application. We 
cannot say that the inquiries of Belidor, reckoned 


‘one of the first of: scientific engineers, have been 


more. successful. In another partief this work we 
shall offer a theory of retaining walls, in general 
founded upon principles that are perhaps new, and 
that. has. been confirmed ‘by the results of experi- 
ment... This theory has been found to agree with 
the ideas.of practical men. It is capable of appli- 
cation. to.all cases of the kind, and it comprehends 
them.all.. But in this. place it would be embracing 
too.large a field to bring it forward, (a. Nn.) 


Part Il. PRACTICE OF BRIDGE BUILDING. 


5. The Spandrels and wings: 
_6..The Parapets. 
7. The Roadway. 


Secr. I. | - 
On the Situation, Design, and Materials, 


' 1. The situation is generally determined by local 
circumstances, in a town by streets; and in the coun- 
try by the roads adjacent. If the ee is of a great 
size, or the foundations difficult, it is frequently ad- 
visable ‘to choose the most favourable situation for 
the bridge, even at the expence of changing: the ap- 
proaches.’ - ‘It is absolutely necessary that the access 
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Practice. be commodious, but where practicable, from the ap- 
“=~ proaches ‘being in a curve, the general outlines of a 


‘bridge are seen to most advantage. The situation 
should be chosen where the river runs in a straight 
course for a considerable way above it, and where the 
channel rather contracts at some little distance below. 
The direction of the bridge should form a right ati- 
gle with that of the river above it. Rock should, if 
possible, be obtained for the foundations of the abut- 
ments and piers; next to rock hard clay, or clay 
mixed with gravel, or otherwise firm gravel; but 
loose gravel, mud, or quicksands, are to be avoided 
as much as possible. 


Designs for 2, When the situation has been determined, a map 


bridges, 


or plan should be made of the channel of the river 
and adjacent banks, also of the streets or roads which 
are to be-connected with each end of the bridge. 
There should likewise bea section shewing the breadth 
‘of the bed of the river, and ‘the form of the banks on 
each side. Upon this section should be marked the 
dines of high and low water, to-be determined by the 
marks of the greatest floods, and the best information 
which can be procured from the oldest inhabitants, 
‘and most observing people in the neighbourhood. 
“The consistence of the bed should also be ascertained, 
‘by boring with properly constructed augers, especi- 

ly in the scite of the abutments, piers, and wing 
walls. There should likewise be a longitudirial sec- 
‘tion, shewing the declivity of the bed of the river, for 
at least 200 yards above and below the proposed si- 
tuation. 
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When these steps have been taken, and the nature 
of the materials ascertained, the engineer has obtain- 
ed sufficient data to enable him to make a’suitable de- 
sign. We shall at present confine ourselves to bridges 
constructed with stone. © ELON: ; 

The leading objects in forming a design are,» 

Ist, The passage for the water under the bridge. 

2d, The making a perfect roadway over it: And, — 

3d, The decorations. ; 

1. The number and dimensions of the arches must Pass 
depend onthe breadth of the river, the nature of the for 
foundations, the height of the banks, and the vere | 
of the materials to be used.” If the foundations’ 
good, the banks high, the stone hard, and to be pro- 
cured of proper dimensions, large arches will be found 
advisable ; if the reverse is the case, the size of the 
arches must be diminished, and their number increa- 
sed; if more arches than one are required, their num- 
ber should be odd, in order that there may bean arch 
in the middle of the river: the middle arch should 
be the largest, and those on each side should dimi- 
nish, so that their springing remaining the same, their 
tops may form a declivity of ‘about 1 in 24. When 
piers are placed in a river, the breadth ‘between the 
abutments should be made’ greater than the natural 
breadth of the channel at that place, by about dou- 
ble the thickness of all the piers. Where the bed of 
the river is soft or loose, the increased’ width must be 
considerably more. In proportioning the thickness of 
the piers tothespan ofthe arches, great latitude hasbeen 
taken, as will appear from the following statements» 


Breadth'Span off 
of piers.jarches. te , Engineers, > 
$3 | in the bridge at Rimini. «7 
, Roman. ll 25 avs eieesesesdOcsesvenes WICENZAS : Unknown. ? 
q 38 110 eeeseeceeeesAOsseesssse Alcantara. j é 
| Middle agee. J 4 | "96 | “odosmnsLyonn, ._§ Brothetvof the Bridge.|” 
{ 14] 72 | csoreceeed0.sse000ePort Royal, clon 
19 | 106 | seseseoreeeeO..+e¢ss6e Orleans. upeau. 
More se goo <q 14 128 ssaceveseosedO season Newilly.. want Perronet : 
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f 18 | TT _| cccccovcvresdOscoseree berth. Smeaton. 
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From this statement it will be perceived, that the 
proportion has been varied from nearly one half to 
one ninth part of the span. As this important object 
has been discussed at length, when treating of the 
principles, it is only nece: here to observe, that 
the thickness of the piers, besides the span and shape 
of the arch, is affected by its rise, and in no inconsi- 
derable degree by their own altitude, and the quality 
of the stone-of which they are constructed ; it is de- 
sirable; in order to lessen the obstruction to the water- 
way, to make the piers .as thin as prudence will ad- 
mit. The shape of the piers.and arches should also 
be calculated, to form as perfect a sine tie pos- 


sible’; and on this account, all recesses and side pro-_ 
jections, within reach of the water, should be sas, 
and the connections of the abutments with the banks 
should be formed on the same praciglrs, 

2. If the bridge consists only of one small arch, 
and there is little intercourse, the road-way may be 
narrow and without footpaths; if the bridge is ry 
and there is much intercourse, the breadth must 
increased, and have proper footpaths, Since wheel 
carriages have been in general use, few’ bridges, how- 
ever small or remote from towns, have been made less 
than fifteen feet in breadth over the parapets ; they 
are more generally made from 18 to 20 feet, in or 


‘ 


to considerable towns, from 26 to $0; and in 
ities, they are made from 30 to 50 
y should have a declivity from the 
e abutments, of about 1 in 24; and the roadway, as 
well as the footpaths and parapets, should, near their 
extremities, diverge, to suit the approaches, whether 
one or-more, at each end of the bridge. : 
’ . 8. The decorations should be varied, according to. 
the situation and accompanyments. In the country, 
most simplicity, ‘consistent with distinguishing 
e,essential,parts, should be preserved ; and even in 
_ the most splendid cities, or adjacent ‘to palaces, all 
decorations, should be kept perfectly subservient. to, 
~ ,and in unison with, the essential parts: the neglect 
; spor ee Ke error in designing bridges.» Ce- 
: and entablatures, though proper in a Grecian 
ple, are ill suited to an ditions where forms un- 
»wn.to the Greeks are the leading features. As 
columns can only be placed over the piers and abut- 
ts, theentablature, intended to represent beams of 
timber, cannot be supposed to be wholly upheld b 
equpeorts pire’ at such great distances from eac 
other, nid he we ma Ron in — 
carrying up the piers, ves the superstructure o: 
powerful buttresses in situations scone: they: would 
-prov any pslrevebicial The affectation of preserving 
seeant lature upon a perfect level, has led to makin 
the. roadway along. the bridge also level, which is 
nothing less than constructing, at a vast expense, a 
piece of road more imperfect than what is formed by 
the common labourer in the open country ; and be- 
sides, this mode of construction gives aniappearance of 
feebleness to the outlines of the bridge. ‘T'his false 
taste was introduced by some of the French engi- 


plan of the roadway, footpaths, and parapets; besides 
separate drawings of all those parts which cannot be 
made sufficiently distinct inthe. general drawings: 
sof the work, and 


} thie form and manner of its construc- 
tion, 34 : 4 


©) 3. Marrarits, .... . 
Be! al * err * : . 
_. The materials consist of timber and iron for 


ial piles, 
+ \cofferdams, caissons, _ scaffolding, 


and: centres; of 


embanking at the etids, and’ forming the roadway 
j the bridge. Y ; eRe 
| ey Of timber, oak is the most generally useful, and 
VOL, 5Y. PARTY. , 
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wheré exposed to be alternately wet and dry, is — Practice. 


way towards and beyond — 


sie Sen etna 


filling up the spandrels.» There should likewise be-a. . 


‘As specification should likewise be added, describing: - 
in'words, the quality and dimensions of every part. -4 


» lime, and sand for the‘masonry ; also- gravel. 
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durable ; and next to it are pitch, pine, and fir 
from the seed. Under low water, elm is very suitable ; 
it does not easily split, and is very durable : indeed, in 
this latter situation any timber is sufficiently durable. 
For gangways, scaffolding, and centers, sound fir tim- 
ber of natural growth is the fittest; it should be 
free of knots and sap. In-ties, bolts, and nails, mal- 
leable iron, made from wood charcoal, should be used. 
For receiving thrusts, forming supports, or dowelling 
‘stones, cast Iron isthe most proper. 

With regard ‘to stones for che! piers, abutments, 
arch-stones, and parapets, no pains should be spared 
to procure the best which can be obtained at a rea- 
sonable expense. They should be of a quality not to be 

“decomposed by the operations of the atmosphere, and 
they should not be intersected by cross seams. ; 
the quarry produces them with flat beds, much labour 
is saved ; but when they are laminated, care 
must be taken ‘to have them laid on their natural beds: 
Their dimensions must, of course, be regulated by the 
magnitude of the work in which they are to be em- 
ployed. If new quarries are to be opened, experienced 
workmen should carefully examine their quality ; and 
specimens of the stone should be exposed forat least one 
‘winter and.summer, in situations similar to that where 
they are to be used: experiments should also be made 
.to prove their consistence. For the spandrels, wirig 
‘wall » and backing, inferior stones may answer; but 
‘they should be. such: as can be laid with proper bond, 
and in regular courses. Those used on the external 
faces must be fit to withstand the effects of the wea- 


to 
ave 


former he allows-two, and three of the latter, to one 
of lime in powders’ Dr Higgins; who made many 
experiments, and published a treatise upon” calcareous 
cements,: recommends (by weight). one of lime to 
eight of sand.» Loriot, in describing what he con- 
-ceives the -secret of the ancients, mixes a portion of 
uaslacked lime ground to a powder, with the mortar 
A oi 


Practice. which has previously been made up’ in 
———* common! way. 
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heaps in the 
In the specification for ‘the Pont 
Royal des Thuilleries, by Mansard; and which seems 
to have served as a model in France, it is provided, 
that all the mortar of lime and cement, for the work 
ander water, shall be composed of five parts, three of 
which ‘shall be of good cement of tile, not bricks, 
and two of lime of Melun, well ground, or pounded 
together. For the:;common mortar, two of linie and 
three of sand) ‘The Sieur Gabriel directs the ‘same 
preparations for the bridge of Blois. Perronet, for 
the bridge of Neuiily, directs that the cement mortar 
shall be equal quantities of ground tiles from St Ger- 
main, or St. Cloud, and lime; observing that this, on 
account of the quality of the lime, exceeds by 4; the 
usual quantity employed in this sort of mortar. Of 
the other, or white mortar, ‘he directs one third of 
slacked lime, and two thirdsiof sand. In the account 
of *building the Eddystone light-house, Mr Smeaton 
gives a\chapter upon water cements, from which we 
shall extract a few particulars ; and earnestly recom- 
mend’ those who: wish to be fully informed on this 
point, to peruse with attention the whole of that va- 
luable chapter. 

Mr Smeaton found, in many parts of England, 
‘limestone which produced lime, that when made into 
mortar grew hard under water. The best kind was at 
Aberthaw, in the Welsh side of the Bristol channel. 
He found the stone of Watchet, a small sea port in 
Somersetshire, had long been used in water works: 
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After mentioning the shape, appearance, and'qua’ 
lities of the sundry stones, he concludes, that as this 
sort of limestone is found; blue, > yellow, and 

lasses, some- 


white, also in thin Suahiied 
times very hard and somet ‘comparatively soft ; 
that its fitness does not depend upon those appéar- 
ances and qualities, neither does it upon the matrix 
in which it-is formed. But he found, that’ when 
burnt, all the water limes fell into a buff-coloured 
tinge, andvall contained a considerable portion of 
clay. je ieee 
He found once a reddish ‘coarse deep brown sand 
stone, of a somewhat tender nature, which when 
burnt, pounded and sifted, and mixed with slacked 
lime, and made into a ball, became very hard: = 
He states, that limestone in general loses ete 
of its weight by burning; that lacked lime produ 
double the measure of the burnt stone or shells ; that 
when made into a paste, it occupies but half the 
‘of the powder; that two measures of slacked 
made into a paste, and mixed with one measure of 
terras or puzzolano, makes about 14, of mortar— 


The following Table is the result of his observations, 
it did not suit the purposes. of agriculture. Hetraced experiments, and practice. 197 eater 
No. Water lime with puzzolano, ea Piet ee, ag meen 
Bushels.| Bushels|Bushels| | 
1 | Eddystone mortar}... . » “bi ac ME ores 2 2 a? Hrigigar Rag 
2 Stone-mortar YP e Arto aw Bey SO ee Dente oe 2 1 i 2.68 | 
3) Do 2d sort Hy chi det ya a Pd Sari te ghey 2 1 2 8.57 °° 
4°) Face mortar, eb 2y ier, (2s iar 11/5 Jie Hy tig tea rem 2 eee 4 1 3 4.67 © 
5 Do SE RE ea ary bets fC Fh a oa 2 Of + ll ba ei: 
6" | DUCK ine OTe eee eats a ans totter axe. <n FE OO Aes 0 _ — 
< ayiee 
Water lime with minion. Minion. ma 
Py Pace mortar ou Riy wah eae Bae SETS , rig Reese Netto Z 2 1 Baars 
8 Do Calder composition . 6... 5. shah MENS ore ate 2 1 2 Sipps 
Oo Backing: miortar!s “Lys wee ee Ses sD neteeeye ? 2 Oz 3 4.175 — 
10 Do Dd GORETE RT WONG 00 : a CDR & 2 OR Aiea 4.04 | 
Common lime with terras: Terras. ttt 
Ldi| Leteas mortar 5:50 ete creed se Si baie! . atysitalote oN Te 1 — 1.67 — | 
12 increased wi: disuse SPER. aenered Svsllt ecip ate 2 1 2.50604 
13 further ....8. RIREAGRO.. ree Vote ide yaaa 2 1 » Dip S45 
14 pti further: «Roan. od ate < 2 1 8% 4.35 
15}, Terras backing mortar. 00 ss sede ee wes ates 2 OL 3 3.50) «* 
16 2d sorts.) <i: hia). sical «32 ela ana 2 OF 8 8.Stxx 
Common lime with minion. Minion. ‘bak 
| 17 | Ordinary face mortar... . 4. séefsinabty. satiazays alt oR ews 1, fy 2 2.75 7 
18 Qa cork. Havdiwtataeee 0 atstia £210) . 2 1 8 4.34 
19) Ordinary.backing mortar. j <usleiis # abiecels eee else kes Pk OF 3) 4.05 
20 2d eort: lene series + + so oe wsgintdil yp Bibaly Obey aera Vy SOS 
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_ He observes upon this Table, that these materials 
»in the dry state: That the lime 
st be thrown into the measure or 

with the same degree of force. 

He denominates minion to be what falls from the 
outside of the lumps of iron stone. 

_ He allows the day’s work of a man for beating every 
bushel} of terras; that is, two bushels of lime powder 
and) one bushel of terras. The bushel is the Win- 
chester level with the border. He allows iron forge 
scales, when sifted clean from dirt and clay, as equal 
tovas much terras or puzzolano. 

» His, mode of working is “ to mix the due propor- 
tion of the lime and the puzzolano, the terras or the 
minion, together in dry powder ; and it will also be 
well to have at least one third of the sand (either fine 
or coarse), likewise dry ; put as much water to the 
lime as, with a shovel or beater, you can bring it toa 

of a moderate consistence, but rather more wet 
than to be Properly used as mortar in that state ; then 
by degrees beat in the moist sand, and afterwards the 
dry, bringing: it to a consistence by beating after 
every addition. The dry.sandis intended to.dry up 
the superfluous moisture, so as to render the mortar 
fit for immediate use ; and if this has not brought it 
to a sufficient stiffness, let it lie till it is inclined to 
set, and then beat it up to a due consistence ; or if 
immediately wanted, beat in a little dry lime powder, 
always however faithfully remembering not to termi- 
nate beating, till the mass has got all the toughness 
that you find it will acquire by. beating.”’ 
In Scotland, most of the limes harden under water: 
that. from. Lord Elgin’s great lime works on the river 


Forth, from Portsoy on the Murray coast, and from 


the island of Lismore, in the Linnhe loch on the west 
coast :. the last is the best, it slacks into a buff colour. 
Mr Telford discovered its qualities when searching 
ae tcon for the western a i the Cale- 
donian:canal, by observing in a park wall, belongin 
to the Ae of "Tweedale, Built against had > 
ground, and where water oozed through, that 
mortar was hardest, and threw out stalactites; also 
that it was quite perfect on the top of the wall, where 
worked among small stones, without coping of any 
sort. . ' 


Secr. II. 


_» On the Foundations, Piers, Abutments, Centres, 
‘Arches, Spandrels, Parapets, and Roadway. 


- The situation, general design, and materials having 
been determined, the next step is to the 
foundations ; and if the water is shallow and 
rock, or other matter sufficiently firm, the operations 
are very simple ; woe being nece but to turn 
the water, by» means of a mound of clay, from the 
space:to be occupied by the abutments and piers suc- 
cessively, to clear and level the ground, and to pro- 
ceed with the masonry : But when the water is deep, 
and the foundation soft mud or sand, or loose gravel, 
the difficulties frequently require’ all: the art of the 
most: experienced engineers. Even when the founda- 
tion is clay or rock, if the water is deep, and the 
currents from tides or land floods considerable, few 
operations require more talents or attention, 
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Various are the schemes which have been resorted Practice: 
to, in order to avoid or lessen the difficulties attending ——~——" 


the laying the foundations of bridges. 1. A situa- 
tion has omer chosen in the bend of the river, to 
which, after the bridge was: constructed, a new ri- 
ver course has been cut. 2. A side channel has been 
formed, by which the whole, or greatest part of the 
water, has been drawn off during the time the foun- 
dations:were put in the old river course ; and the 
water, so drawn off, was afterwards returned to its 
original channel. 3. Mill weirs on the river, below 
the proposed situation, have had their sluices drawn, 
or have been partly removed for atime. 4, And 
when there happened to be no weirs, the bed of the 
river has been deepened, for a considerable distance, 
in order to lower she water at the intended scite. 

When the depth of the water has been reduced as 
much as possible, it remains to be determined in what 
manner to Anciently, (as in the case of 
London sass) in deep rivers, the foundations of 
the piers were made by merely driving piles all over 
the space, so that their heads: stood level with low 
water ; the spaces’ between them were filled with 
loose stones, and the masonry begun upon the top of 
them; but the: piers were immense masses, and re- 
quired to be protected by sterlings ; which, leaving 
a very confined water-way, created a head and ve~ 
locity which tore away the bed of the river imme- 
diately below the piers. This mode /having been long 
disused, we shall’ proceed to consider, 

Ist, Batterdeaux, or Cofferdams ; and, 

2dly, Caissons. 

Both methods have been.employed’ with success : 
The greatest of the modern bridges in France, that is 
to say, Orleans and Neuilly, were constructed by 
means of the former; whereas, in England, the 
bridges at Westminster and’ Blackfriars were accom- 
plished by the latter mode.. 


Or CorrerDAMs, 


We shall first describe the measures pursued both o¢ coffer. 
in France and Britain, in-working by means of bat- dams. 


terdeaux or cofferdams, 

The forms. of these are varied according to local 
circumstances, and the ingenuity of the persons who 
have the direction of the work. 

1. By driving two rows of vertical piles and, plank 
piles, and filling the space between them with clay. 

2. By driving main piles, and working with strong 
planking, laid m a horizontal position. 

$. By driving one row of guaging piles, and filling 
the spaces between them with pile planks driven ver- 
tically. . 

The most eminent French bridge engineers, viz. 
Mansard, Sieur Gabriel, Gautier, Hupeau and Per- 
ronet, in constructing: their greatest bridges with 
cofferdams, directed piles, from nine to ten inches dia- 
meter, to be placed from three to four feet from cen- 
tre to centre, and driven from three to six feet into 
the bed of the river, (if. composed of mud, clay, or 
gravel, ¥ and to rise (in their rivers) six feet above 
low water mark. Their pile planks were nine ‘to 
twelve inches broad, and four inches thick; one 
frame contained: 16 of these pile planks; which were 
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Practice. driven at one time } these frames were placed along, 


“——v—— and embraced three of the main or guide ‘piles, and? 


4 


were compésed-of two uprights, of the same thick- 
ness as the pile planks, each sharpened at one end } 
these uprights were fastened together by two hori-’ 
zontal pieces one below, and the other above, and 
separated by the thickness of the uprights ; these 
frames being fixed, served to guide the pile planks ; 
the grooves were twoto three inches wide, and two 
inches deep; the shape of the groove was sometimes 
rectangular, and sometimes triangular; and some- 
times a groove was made in each plank, and a slip 
er tongue driven down. The distance between these 
two rows of piles, to receive the clay, &c. they made 
in still water to be equalto ‘the depth of the water 
to be sustained.; in running water, once and a half 
that height is recommended : The two rows were kept 
together by two tiers-of ties, six inches square. 

At Orleans, the two rows were driven ten feet 
apart from centre to centre; the piles were from 18 
to 24. feet long, and nine to ten inches diameter 
without the bark; they were shod with iron, each 
shoe weighed 20lbs.: ‘The pile planks were 18 to 21 
feet long, nine to ten inches broad, and four inches 
thick ; each shoe weighed 8lbs. The rams for driv- 
ing the piles were about 1200lbs. ; those for the pile 
planks 500 to 600lbs.. At Neuilly, the piles were 
22 to 24 feet long, nine to ten inches diameter, in- 
eluding the bark; they were driven six feet into the 
earth. The pile planks were 21 feet long, and four 
inches thick, driven six feet, by rams of from 600'to 
900\Ibs. 

When these two rows of piles and pile-planks were 
driven and secured by ties six inchs square, the 
space between them was cleared of stonés and gra- 
vel down to the firm ground, by rakes and spoons, 
and then filled up with clay or earth, which excluded 


water. This being accomplished, hydraulic machines: 


were established to lift the water from the inside of 
the cofferdam ; these were pumps worked by men or 
horses. At Neuilly, water-wheels upon the Seine 
worked bucket-wheels, which threw up the water 
from 10 to 12 feet. After the water was: pumped 
out, and the stones and gravel removed, Gautier, af- 
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fixed by pins ot ‘bolts; the spaces inothis: grating. Pre 
kai he out for 18 inches imsdbpthineed Millede 
up with rubble masonry, laid in lime mortar; which». 
grew hard under water; this was brought up level» 
with the top of the grating; thin planking, four. 
inches in thickness, was laid over the whole spacey» 
and pinned or spiked down to the grating; this plat- 
form extended seven feet beyond the face ei. 
masonry of the shaft of the piers and face “of: the 
abutments. Upon'this platform,. the: first course of 
the masonry was laid. ste noibia aeitnee 
If the ground proved firm and) water-tight; this 
process, although laborious, was regular and “plain; — 
but as the French engineers inclosed very ‘large: 
spaces around their masonry, great i ie 
frequently arose from imperfections in so extended a» 
cofferdam, Nc from springs supplied from) 
higher grounds rising within the enclosed spaces: 
From circumstances of this nature, in one of ‘the 
abutments at Orleans, frequent ST ac: took: 
place; they were forced to subdivide the enclosed: 
space ; and, at last, after having discovered:the pre-. 
cise situation of the springs, to raise them stigtnioanen 
so as to discharge the water made by themabove the) 
level of the water of the river. . It 1s, therefore, ad-» 
visable, in order to avoid expence in the construc-+ 
tion and after risk, to enclose the smallest space pos-» 
sible. Round the edge of the platform, they some-. 
times drove a row of pile planking, or laid a/bed of ; 
dry rubble oe i — wide, and about: 4 
two to three feet deep. For illy cofferdam; sees, 
Plate XCV.. er i Sreesch re ere oe 
The foundations of many bridges in England have* 
been laid by means of cofferdams, so ‘similar_ 
to those which have just: been described, that noti-> 
cing them here wrenahl lead us into repetition: We 
shall therefore proceed to the second mode.) | = 
2. In constructing a bridge upon the river Severn, * 
at Bewdley, in Worcestershire, designed by Mr'Tel-» 
ford, and executed under his built the bridge John? 
Simpson of Shrewsbury, (who built the bridge by® 
cbaaraees) cobeirsataiin a cofferdam, which answered: 
the purpose perfectly well.» Here the low water was* 
five feet in depth; for 7 feet more there was gravely 
and rubbish, and under that a sand stone rock. The 


ter having levelled the ground, laid down a grating, 
consisting of timbers, of 10 to 15 inches diameter, 
with openings of two feet, to: two feet and a half 


floods rose about 10 feet. A 
1, 2, 3, the plan, section, and side view, will shew XCV 


square, and drove two'piles in each opening. | Hu- 
peau and Perronet, after clearing the space within 
the cofferdam, drove piles at the distance of three 


. to four feet from centre to centre; these piles are. 


from-12 to 20 feet in length, and 12 inches mean 
diameter without the bark; their shoes weighed, in- 
cluding’ branches and nails, from 13 to 25lbs. They 
were driven with rams of 1000, 1181, 1384, and 
1981bs.: until they did not sink two lines by the 
last sixteen strokes, after a continuation of thirty 
strokes ; or until they did not sink two lines with 
twenty-five strokes, and received ten strokes after- 
wards. ‘They began by driving the piles next the 
centre of the space, and finished with the outer rows. 
After the piles were driven, and, with the exception 
of the tenons, cut off nearly level withthe ground, 
caps were morticed upon them, and upon these, 
along each row of piles, beams, 12 inches by 8, were 


distinctly the manner in which the cofferdam: was 2i8* : 


constructed. ‘The chief peculiarity is, that the sides 
and ends were formed on the shore, by laying the 
planking horizontally along upright piles, and dow- 
elling them. together; they were then floated off, | 
fixed against main piles previously driven, and there* 
secured by cross braces. About five feet without* 
these a.similar inclosure was made, and the two secu-* 


red together by iron barsin the middle of the height," - 


and wooden braces at the top. The space between® 
them was filled with clay in the usual way. Before» 
the space for the foundation of the masonry could be» 
wholly cleared down to the rock, it was found neces-- 
sary to put down some small piles along: the edge of 
the gravel, next to the outer edge of the stone work. 
In the same Plate, Figs. 4, 5 represent the plan Figs, 
and section of a .cofferdam, used in under building 
one of the piers, and also the eastern at of Puls 


ney bridge,'in the city of Bath. The operations 
e were rendered pe difficult, by several pre- 


vious ineffectual attempts ; they were at last success- 


ys Cote a mere by Messrs Simpson and Corgi 
employed for that purpose by Mr Telford. This 
work much ex in difficulty those in Langue- 
doc, so minutely described by M. Gautier, the French 
ey as very extraordinary efforts of art. 

' 3. A still simpler mode of constructing cofferdams 
has*been practised in Britain: that is, by driving 


guaging piles, about 12 inches square, at the distance 
ut 10 feet’from each other,’ and about 5 feet 
from the edge of the intended platform. They are 


driven from’5 to 7 feet into the bed of the river, so 
a8 to’ be about 3 or 4 feet below the level of the plat- 
form, and rise about 5 feet above low water. They 
are grooved to receive the pile planks, and a leading 
‘beam, 6 inches by 9 inches, 1 fixed about a foot below 
their top on thednside. These beams are notched on 
the guaging piles, so that their outer edge is in a line 
with the inside of the groove ‘for the pile planks. 
The whole of the pile planks, which fill a space be- 
tween the guaging piles, are entered together, and 
the middle pile has a wedge-form narrowest at the bot- 
tom. The pile*planks receive a few strokes alter- 
nately, so as all to be driven nearly together, while 
__ the: middle’ one ae the whole, and makes the 
¢ ioe water tight.’ They aredriven about three feet 
: elow the platform, and the whole properly braced. 
The water being pumped out, and the ground cleared, 
4 * piles are driven about two feet and a half distant from 
entre to centre, over the whole foundation ;. those 
___ near the middle’ being driven 7 feet 6 inches below 
bo mae and 8 iiches’ diameter ; those next the 
9 feet long, and 10 inches diameter:, Imme- 
diately under the outer of the platform, grooved 
guaging piles are driyen about nine feet distant from’ 
_) eentre'to centre, and nine feet in depth. Nearly in the 
/. “same range with these, common: round piles are also 
«. ‘driven. » Upon the’ latter, a leading beam, 12 by 8 
inches, is fixed, which’also embraces the guaging piles, 
and guides the pile planks which were driven around 
the»platform.: “he bearing ‘piles may be considered 
as sufficiently driven, when by 30 blows of a proper 
ram they are not driven ‘one inch, and 40 blows for 
driving: 
XCVII. Fig: 1.. Along the top of each second row 
of piles, under the ‘body of the pier, a beam, 12 by 6 
saben, is laid reaching quite across, and dovetailed 
into the beams which surround the platform. The 
— between the beams are filled up with masonry. 
pon'this platform the regular courses of masonry 
arelaid. (0) 
In whatever manner the cofferdams are construct- 
ed, there should be means provided to discharge the 
water near the level of low water of the river, instead 
ef raising it always over the top of the cofferdam ; 
and there should also be a sluice near the level of the 
bed ‘of the river, to fill the cofferdam in case of an 
defect appearing in the dam, or any risk of a flood 
rushing in too hastily. 
| ae 


: Or Caissons, 
Hayy ‘ < 
“WitK regard to laying foundations by means of 
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‘shéeting piles the same distance. See Plate © 
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caissons, this mode was first practised in England Practice. 
by that able engineer Mr Labelye, at Westminster ————~ 
bridge. In the sequel of a brief report relative to this 
work, (edition 1751,) he announced an intention of 
publishing a larger report, with plans and designs, ¢al- 
culations and details: ‘This, however, never appear- 
ed; but most of the essential materials have been pre- 
served by Mr Thomas Gayfere, a venerable old gen- 
tleman, aged 90, now living in Abingdon-street, West. 
minster. He was senior apprentice to Mr Jelf, the 
mason first employed on Westminster bridge, and was 
specially appointed to make working plans and mo- 
dels, and to be attendant on Mr Labelye’s own di- 
rections; and when Mr Tufnell succeeded Mr Jelf, 
Mr Gayfere was continued in the same capacity till 
the bridge was finished. From his manuscript narra- 
tive and drawings, which he has allowed to be ia 
part copied for this work, will be seen the injustice 
to which engineers subject themselves, by not pub- 
lishing their designs,—most of Labelye’s inventions 
having been copied, without acknowledgment, by 
others, who have since constructed large bridges, and 
to whom they have rendered similar operations a com- 
paratively easy task. _ 

By this valuable manuscript we are informed, that 
at the situation fixed for the bridge, in the ebb chan- 
nel on the Surrey side, there was 6 feet at low wa- 
ter; in the flood channel on the Westminster side, 5 
feet 9 inches, and on a shoal between them, 4 feet ; 
also that the rise of tides at extra springs, with land 
freshes, was 15 feet; neaps 7 feet ; and at a mean tide 
10 or 11 feet ;—that the velocity of the surface was 
something greater with the tide of flood than that of 
ébb ;—that with the former it was about 3 feet per se- 
cond, with the latter 24 feet ;—and that the piers were 
laid‘about 5 feet below the bed of the river. About 
the middlé, and at 5 feet under the bed of the river, 
the gravel is 14 feet deep : this continued from the 
Westminster side} the width of the river. The other , 
fourth part, next the Surrey shore, is a loose sand 
and mud, 

They commenced the operations by driving fender 
iles to keep off the barges. ‘These were 34 feet 
long, 13 or’ 14 inches square, and driven 13 or 14 
feet into the bed of the river. They were placed 30 

feet from the pier, and 7 fect asunder, and were con- 
nected by floating beams, For the first large pier 
there were 34 of these piles, for the others 26, T 
were driven by an engine constructed by M. Vauloue, 
a watchmaker. The weight of the ram was 1700lbs. 
After the engine had worked for some time, it was 
found, that by three horses walking at an ordinary 
pace, when the ram was raised only 8 or 10 feet, 5 
strokes weré made in two minutes. 

The foundation was formed, by scooping the mud 
in the usual'way of raising ballast in the Thames at , 
that time. When they came to the gravel, it was ra- 
ked level. The guage for proving the foundations, 
was a stone 15 inches square, and three inches thick, 
fixed to a graduated ae 18 feet in length. The rod 
was painted red, and the figures white, 

In order to prevent the current from washing the 
sand intothe pit, short grooved piles were driven’be- 
fore the two-ends and part of the sides, not above 4 
feet higher than low water mark, and about 15 fect 
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distant from the caisson. Between these piles, rows 


—-.—— of boards were let down into'the grooves to the bed, 


Plate 
XCVIE 


of the river. 

- The length of the caisson from point. to point (the 
shape corresponding with that of the pier,) was 80: 
feet, the breadth 30. feet, the height, including the 
bottom, 18 feet. The sides were formed by fir beams, 
laid horizontally upon one another, and pinned with 
oak trenails. They were framed, and had oaken knees 
bolted and screwed at all the angles, except the sa- 
lient angles, where they were secured by iron work, 
which being unscrewed, permitted the caissons, if ne- 
cessary, to part in two halves. The sides were plank- 
ed across the timbers, both inside and outside, with 
three inch planks ; the thickness of the sides was 18 
inches at the bottom, and 15 inches at the top. The 
bottom was also formed with beams, with three inch 
planking across their under sides, and timbers nine 
inches thick across their upper side, making the whole 
two feet in thickness. Upon this bottom, around the 
outer edge, a strong curbing was fixed, to prevent 
the first course of stone from pressing against the 
sides, All the joints, both of the sides and bottom, 
were caulked and pitched. 

The sides: were fastened to the bottom by 28 pieces 
of timber, 8 by 9 inches, fixed on the outside, and 18 
within, reaching to aud lapping over the tops of the 
sides. The lower end of those. pieces had one side 
cut dovetailed, to fita mortice made in the outer curb- 
ing of the grating of the bottom, and they were 
kept in their places by iron wedges. The bottom 
grating extended 5 feet beyond the. face of the up- 
right shaft or dado part of the pier. 

The caisson being launched and fixed exactly. over 
the place with cables fastened to the adjacent piles,, 
the masons laid the first course of stones within/it. 
This done, a sluice made in the side was opened near 
low water, on which the caisson sunk to the bottom ; 
if it did not set level, the sluice was shut and the water 
pumped out, so as.to make it float, till such time as 
the foundation was levelled. ‘The masons cramped 
the first course of stones, and laid a second course; 
which being likewise cramped, a third course was 
laid: then the sluice being opened again, proper 
eare was taken that the caisson should sink in its: pro- 
per place. T'he stone-work being thus raised to with- 
in two feet of the common low-water mark, about. 
two hours before low-water the sluice. was shut. and 
the water pumped out by four pumps, eight inches 
square, each worked by eight men, and.a small 
pump three inches square, worked by two men, so 
that the masons could lay the next course of stones; 
which they continued to do till the water was risen 
so high as to make it unsafe to proceed any farther ; 
then they left the work, and opened the sluige.to let 
in the water. Thus they continued to.work night and 
day at low-water till they. had their work some feet 
higher than low-water mark ; after this the sides’ of 
the caisson were loosened from the bottom, which 
made them float, and they were carried. ashore to be 


fixed to another bottom for thenext pier. See Plate 
XCVILL 


A few years after Westminster bridge was com- 
* pleted, that over the river Thames. at Blackfriars 
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was begun, from the plans, and under the direction Prat 
of Mr Mylne, who f the example of Mr Lae —= 
belye, by laying the foundations by means of cais- 
sons. The sides, ends, and bottom were constructed 
in a similar manner to those at Westminster, but the, 
form of the caisson was rectangular, the length was 
86 feet, the breadth 33 feet, and the height, ins, 
cluding the bottom, was 29 feet. The sides were, 
fastened to the bottom by strong iron straps, six on 
each side, and three on each end; each of them were 
about 20 feet in length: on one end a part about 
10 feet in height above the bottom was fixed on 
hinges. At about 16 feet above the bottom, there 
was a floor to. strengthen the sides and ends, and to 
receive a mill for working a chain-pump. There was 
another floor level with the top; one end of this 
was sunk a little to receive the capstan for lifting 
stone ; over this capstan there was an awning to pro- 
tect the workmen; upon the highest part of this 
floor was placed a triangle for raising stones, and a 
windlass for raising mortar. ‘Onseach side of the 
caisson were four upright pieces of timber, which 
formed part of triangles to be connected with barges 
for lifting the caissons. When the masonry was built 
up to the level of low water,'a barge was laid 
each side of the caisson at low water, and fixed to 
the upright pieces; when the tide rose, the iron 
straps, and the moveable piece at one end, being dis- 
engaged, the barges lifted up the. caisson, Mr 
when raised to clear the bed of the river, was floated 
off. This mode of removing by barges. became ne- 
cessary, from the?height of the caisson, and having 
floors and machinery constructed on them. 
Mr Mylne caused piles to be driven into the bed. 
of the river, and cut off level with the surface of the 
space which had been excavated for the foundations 
of the piers. arte 4 
In a river where a caisson of 6 feet in depth only 
was required, Mr Smeaton, with his usual i wi- l 
ty, contrived one of corresponding simplicity : The Figs % 
bottom consisted of two thicknesses of thtee-inch 
planks laid crossing each other, the sides and points 
calculated just to clear the masonry of the lowest 
course a few inches. They were composed of three« 
inch planks, grooyed and tongued, level with the 
top; and all round the inside of the planking was a 
frame of timber, nine inches broad by six inches in 
thickness, At about two feet six inches bélow this 
was another frame six inches square ; around the out- 
side of the planking, and rather above the level of 
the bottom, was a third frame nine inches by three: 
To all of those(frames the planking was,firmly bolted, 
the sides were fixed to the bottom by iron rods, 
which, passing through the inside frames, had each 
two of them their lower ends entered into an iron 
socket, which was let into the upper planking of 
the bottom, and secured by screws, passing — 
both planks.. The socket had one side perpendie 
and the other dovetailed, and the ends of ‘the rods 
were made to fit it, their upper ends passed through 
the upper curbing about nine inches from each other, 
and were secured by screws and washers on thew 
perside of the frame. The spreading at the top ten 
ed to render their hold in the socket firm, when 
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. the sidés were to be raised it was only necessary to 
unscrew the nuts. Across the top of the caisson 
re Were 8¢ ma ncn aa en pe 6. 
me cases, in ecp water, where the bed 
of th aepias toa sot is nearly level, or can be 
ade so, avery strong grated frame of timber, much 
larger than the foundations of the masonry, may be 
down by placing great weights around the edges 
of it, piles driven to keep it in its place, a 
ca may be sunk upon its This, when once settled 
by the weight of the ier, stands as well as if piles 
were driven under the bottom of the caisson. Some- 
times pile-planks should be driven round the frame. 
_. We learn from the work of L. A. Cessart; that 
the mode of laying foundations in deep water, b 
“means of caissons, was not practised in France till 
»the) year 1757, when M. de Voglio and himself (en- 
couraged by Perronet) introduced it with success at 
~the bridge of Saumur, after the manner of Labelye. 
_ Having detailed the different modes which have 
been practised by eminent engineers upon large ri- 
wvers, it may be useful to young artists to mention, 
that in smaller rivers, where the foundations are to 
be, laid on firm gravel, mud, or quicksand, it is 
- frequently to drive a row of dovetailed 
_ three-inch Sonedn around the pier or abutment, 
from five to ten’ feet in h, according to the na- 
-ture. of the ground, aud lay some clay round the 
outside of them; then to excavate the foundation 
-about two feet below the level of the bed of the ri- 
-ver;,and lay down sills nine inches by six. longitudi- 
nally, at the distance of about four feet from each 
other, filling up the spaces between them with rub- 
‘ble masonry ; upon ‘this to lay two thicknesses of 
thi : ing crossing each other, and pinned 
with oak trenails; around the outer edge of these, 
andimmediately without.the first course of masonry, 
_to fix,a curbing six inches by four, to which, after 
the n has been built up to the level of low 
-water, and. the clay removed from them, the pile- 
planking should be fixed by spike nails, and ‘cut 
-down to nearly that level, (If the ground is very 
-sott.and loose, it is also necessary to ‘drive piles 
under the platforms. .In some instances, besides the 
ee under the -piers and abutments, gratings 
é with masoury, and covered ‘with planking, have 
been carried quite across the bed of the river. M. 
Blondel performed this in the bridge of Xaintes upon 
the Charante.. Inia bridge over the Liffy, in Dublin, 
»Mr George: seep carried a solid mass of masonry 
-across the bed of the river, ‘between'the piers. In- 
averted arches’have also been made between the piers, 
_and more especially between the abutments, in the 
-case of having one arch only ‘across ‘the stream. 
», Excavations for the foundations aad gratings in 
ideep rivers can now be much moré: expeditiously 
performed by the improved dredging machines, work- 
ed either by horses or steam-engines. 
.. Having completed the oddetdainn and caissons, it 
as, in large works, an important consideration to 
have a perfect command of the water which may rise 
-within them. The modes meer A employed were 
hand-buckets, or pumps worked. by men or horses, 
also water-wheels ;, but of late, in England, recourse 
has been had to steam-engines, These can now be 
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‘water, and in. the tide-way. 
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suited to any exertion required, and are the most Practice. 
‘ful and certain mearis yet devised. The gang- ——y——~ 
ways and scaffolding must be regulated by local eir- 


-eumstances, no general rules being applicable. We 
‘shall, therefore, only notice, B= the labour in re- 


stones, may frequently be much a- 


a 
ti ct laying down cast-iron railways; and that 
muc 


aid is to be derived from the use of properly 
constructed cranes. The form and properties of these 
will be explained under their respective heads. 
To lay the foundations of piers in deep water, Cofferdam 


upon. rock, and in the tideway, being a difficult for found- 


operation, it becomes of serious importance to ex- ing the sea 
in how it has been performed upon a large scale. 10ck *t the 


A ; . t en- 
edo not recollect of this having been done inia skeet of 


satisfactory manner in any former publication, and the Caledo- 
-therefore trust the followin 


narrative will prove in- niao Canal. 
teresting to those who may be connected with similar Puars 
works. It affords a minute detail of every operation hag 

in the construction of a cofferdam upon rock, indeep '® ~ 

It has been practised 

with perfect success at the western termination ‘of 

the Caledonian canal, for the tide-lock built there 

by Messrs Simpson and Wilson, and is equally appli- 

cable to the abutments or piers of bridges. 

The entrance fromthe canal into the tide 
having been fixed on the north-west side of a roc 
which projects into the sea about 100 yards from 
high-water mark, and which was covered at three- 
quarters flood, it became oncenety to discover in 
what direction, and at what depth it lay below the silt 
or mud which composed the beach at that place. By 
boring with augers, it was found, at the distance of 
21 yards from low-water mark at the lowest. spring 
ebbs, that the rock, in the middle of the entrance, 
was 21 feet below high-water neap-tides, which af- 
fording the desired depth, was fixed upon as the ex- 
tremity of the space to be enclosed by a cofferdam 
-for the sea-lock. 

In the spring and summer of 1807, the earthen- 
‘bank was carried forward to near the end of the 
timber work for the coffer-dam. The first leading 
frame was begun in August, and put together on 
‘the beach, near high water-mark, that it might be 
floated off to’ its situation, The first leading frame 
was begun by fishing together end to end, two beams 
13 inches square, by pieces 20 feet long, 13 inches 
broad, and 6 inches thick, laid.on opposite sides of 
the beams across the joints, and fastened by four 
‘screw bolts, which passed through the whole. The 
dength of these beams, when joined, was 95 feet. 
In order to form the sides of the leading frames, 
from the ends of these last-mentioned beams, two 
others, each 63 feet in length, were laid with an in- 
clination to each other, that left their inner ends 65 
feet apart. They were fastened to the ends of the 
long beam by half chucking or gaining, and two 
screw bolts through each corner. There was a 
beam 38 feet long laid across each we and fasten- 
ed down to the front and side leading beams by 
screw bolts, At the height of the springs this first 
leading frame was floated off, and at low water ad- 
justed in its precise situation, and sunk to the bot- 
tom by means of a number of large stones being 
placed upon it. A considerable degree of attention 
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of course, the entrance and wings of the sea-lock, in 
a proper direction. On the upper side of this lead- 
ing beam, previous to sinking it, there were mortices 

- cut, three on each side, and three in the front, which 
were to receive tenons made on the lower end of the 
standard, which were placed upright therein, and 
cut off at the level of one foot. below high water 
neap tides, in order to receive the middle leading 
frame... This last-mentioned frame, after having been 
made onthe shore, in all respects similar, to the first, 
was floated into. its place ;but, after two or, three 
fruitless attempts to rest it on the top of the upright 
standards as the tide left it, this mode was abandon- 
ed, it being found impracticable, in so strong a tide, 
to steady such a large frame on such low unconnect- 
ed points. This led to placing, a pile engine upon 
the deck of a sloop, and driving three piles along the 
front, and two on each side, all close to. the,outer 
side of the lower leading frame. Large brackets 
were nailed to the inside of these piles, level with 
the tops of the upright standards.. The. frame was 
then floated again into.its place, when it rested upon 
the brackets, and upon the top of the standards, and 
was screw-bolted to the piles. Upon the second 
leading frame were also upright standards fixed in 
mortices, and cut off at the level of high water of a 
high spring tide. The upper leading frame was 
floated off and fixed upon the standards. For doing 
this, advantage was taken of one of the highest 
spring tides in the beginning of October. This 
frame was likewise bolted to the piles. A tempora- 
ry scaffold was made above the top frame, by laying 
large beams across, and driving piles in the inside of 
the space to support them. The whole was now 
loaded with stones. A large pile engine was placed 
on the scaffold, and:a number of piles driven around 
the outside of these frames, at fifteen and twenty feet 
apart from each other.. They were bolted to the up- 
permost frame, to keep the whole steady during the 
winter storms. 

In March 1808, the work was recommenced by 
putting down, the main or. framing piles, and fixin 
them in the rock by means of iron-dowels. _ For this 
operation there was first constructed a cylinder of 
three inch fir plank, 22 inches diameter in the inside, 
and eight feet long. The joints were made perfect- 
ly correct, and dowelled together ; and it was hoop- 
ed with flat iron bars, The lower end was. shod 
with a circular iron shoe, fitted on the edge of the 
timber, to prevent it from being damaged by stones 
while driven down to the rock, Near the upper end, 
and on the opposite sides of the cylinder, two strong 
eyes were fixed by means of strong iron clamps, 
which embraced the cylinder, and were rivetted to 
its sides, This was done in order to receive a strong 
chain. to lift up the cylinder, and also for drawing it 
out of the sand and mud after the pile was fixed. 
At low water, this cylinder was placed in the situa- 
tion where the centre of the main pile was to_lie. 
At this spot there were three feet of low water, and 
eight and a half of silt and gravel upon the top of 

_ the rock. The cylinder being lifted by ropes fixed 
on the top of the pile engine frame, it was set per- 
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Practice. was bestowed in adjusting this first frame, because 
‘=v upon this depended the having the coffer-dam, and, 


.strument, named a sand auger, was. made, { 
.tened to the corners of the quadrant, from whict 


which passed into the sand, and served as a centre 


-pivot stood the uptignt shaft, which for ten feet 
was of iron, one inc 


ndicularly on the surface of the sand, and.close to \Pr 
HM inside, of the lower leading frame, On the 

of it was placed a block of ash timber, two feet high ; 
on the lower end of this six inches were turn , te 
fill exactly the inside of the cylinder, to prevent th 
block from shifting, and also to. prevent the cylin- 
der from crushing during the driving. This bl 
was strongly hooped with iron, as was also a pile, 
twelve inches square, that stood on the top of it, and 
reached as, much above the top of the upper scaffold 
as the cylinder had to sink into the mud, \The 
whole were now. lashed; in such a manner.as to keep 
them perpendicular, and, at the same time, allow 
them to sink. The driving was then commenced 
with a pile engine 30 feet high, and a ram 1008 lb. 
At first the cylinder went freely ; but, by the time 
it had suak three feet and a half, it went so stifly, 
that it was found advisable to begin emptying tl 
matter out, of the inside. For this purpose an in- 


Plate XCVII.) having a quadrant of a circle o 

same diameter as the inside of the cylinder. .The 
circular side, and one of the straight sides of this 
quadrant, for six. inches. high, were made close, of 
thin rolled iron rivetted to the ribs, which were fas- 


proceeded an upright shaft, the other straight si 

being open. To the bottom of it four flat. teeth, 
two inches and a half long, were fixed, with an in- 
clination downwards ; so that, when the auger turn- 
ed round, these teeth loosened the sand, and prepa- 
red it to enter easily into the body of the auger. 
To keep it steady while turning, there was fastened. 
to the lower side of that corneriof the quadrant which 
is the centre of, the circle, a pivot, six inches long, 


for the auger to turn upon. Immediately above this 


and a half square, and for 
twelve feet more a piece of ash timber four inches 
square. Upon this two cross handles were placed, to 
turn.it with; and they were to slide up A down. as 
the auger rose and fell At five feet below the up- 
per scaffold, where the pile engine stood, a tempora- 
ry scaffold was erected, on the top of the seco 
leading beam, where four men might stand and turn 
the auger. In this lower scaffold was a round hole, 
through which the wooden shaft of the auger pass- 
ed, and kept it steady. When at work, two ‘com- 
plete turns filled it. . It was then lifted up above the 
water, by a purchase from the top of the pile engine, 
and the sand was cleaned out with a shobeloie 
a man who stood in a, boat for that purpose. The 
operations of boring and ‘cleaning out were repeatec 
until the sand was taken out. to the bottom of the 
cylindér ; which was. then. driven farther down, and 
a similar operation, of sand boring gone through; 
driving and boring alternately, till the lower part of 
the ee rested upon the rock, and all the sand 
was taken out, as low.as the, pivot would allow 

the rock. There was then a frame, which fitted: 
inside of the cylinder, introduced into its upper end, 
and sunk to the bottom by means of two half hun- 
dred weights. Down a square hole in the middle of 
this frame, was introduced a pipe, four inches sqnare 
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end, and set it in motion, The cylinder at length Practice, 


ice meemaraeenls ne to three inches at the bot- 

tom. This was driven down to the rock through 
the small.quantity that the auger could not clear. 
The'sand which was inclosed by the pipe was clear- 
edoff the rock by a cylindrical iron tube, three inches 
in diameteron the outside, and three feet long, which 
had a-valve fixed within two inches of the bottom, 
and rested:on a small ring’ fastened in the inside of 
the tube for that purpose. On the top of the tube 
was ascrew, by which it was fastened to a set of 
boring rods. It was then passed down the inside to 
the bottom of the square wooden pipe, and, by 
working it by short and aaiels strokes, the before- 
mentioned sand and small gravel worked above the 
ye agitation of the water. The tube was 
then taken up and emptied of the sand ; and this ope- 
vation was repeated, until the rock within the square 
© tube was perfectly clean. It was found absolutely 
necessary to clear away this sand, as. otherwise it en- 

tively prevented the jumper from turning on the 


aA jumper was then passed down the square direct- 
eee and worked by a lever on the upper scaf- 
fold, until a hole two inches and a half in diameter, 
and twenty inches deep, was bored into the rock, to 
receive an iron dowell two inches squate. This do- 
well was fixed in its place, by fastening it into a 
“Square socket made in the end of an inch and a half 
oe bar by a small cord, to prevent it from 
g out of the socket while lowering down the 
square directing-pipe to the rock. It was driven 
into the hole in the rock, by striking with a large 
hammer on the head of the bar. When it had been 
driven eighteen inches into the hole, the timber was 
lifted by asudden jirk, which broke the cord, and 
eft) the dowell in its intended situation. The frame 
‘and square directing pipe were then lifted out of the 
deplindien ses Whe pile, revious to being let down, had 
two hoops put on its lower end, and a hole cut to re- 
ceive the end of the iron dowell which stood in the 
rock. And, from the side of this hole to the inside 
of the lower hoop, four pieces of iron were driven 
into the end of the ee to prevent the timber at the 
sides of the dowell from giving way, when the late- 
sal pressure came upon the pile. - On the four sides, 
“near the lower end of the pile, pieces of timber were 
nailed, to increase its size to twenty-two inches, this 
being the inside diameter of the cylinder. By this 
means the hole was kept in its precise situation, and 
-awas formed to pass exactly upon the dowell. It was 
‘then set hard to the rock by a stroke of the pile 
-engine.. This completed the fixing of one main pile. 
A-strong chain was then fastened to the top of the 
cylinder, and, after the main pile was wedged down, 
ee it from rising, a strong purchase of ropes 
\d blocks was applied to raise the cylinder out of 
the sand ; but all the:power which could be applied 
swas ineffectual. A beam of fifty feet in length was 
_ therefore fora lever. ‘The fulcrum of this 
lever was laid on the top of the main pile, The 
outer end of it was lifted up by ropes and blocks 
from the mast of .a sloop, that was laid along the 
outside of the dam for this purpose. The chain 
from the top of the cylinder was now fixed to the 
dunner end of the lever, and six men got on the outer 
. VOL, Iv. PART HL. 
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started; but, before it moved, it took a purchase of 
nearly fifty tons. After it was worked up a little 
by the lever, the ropes and blocks were again ap- 
plied, and lifted the cylinder over the top of the 
pile. ‘The head of the pile was now forced against 
the inside of the upper leading frame, and a screw- 
bolt put through both. The whole apparatus was 
then shifted to the situation of the next main pile, and 
similar operations took place, until the whole of the 
main piles were fixed, excepting in some instances 
where the sand was shallow, and then the cylinder was 
lifted without employing this enormous lever. ; 
The main piles having been all properly fixed at 
the bottom, and fastened at the heads, temporary 
leading beams were bolted on the outside of the piles 
formerly described as driven 15 or 20 feet apart, all 
round the outside of the main leading frames. These 
spaces were now filled up with piles set close side by 
side, and driven down to the rock: then the lower 
temporary leading frame was taken off, the upper 
one being left to steady the piles until the puddle 
was brought up inthe cofferdam. The inside braces 
were now put in; they rested upon brackets fasten- 
ed to the main piles, and also upon the tops of these 
piles which were driven to the rock under the main- 
stretching brace. ‘The braces were besides prevented 
from floating, by brackets nailed above them, and by 
stones laid on temporary scaffolds. The outer row 
of piles, in front of the cofferdam, was begun by 
placing a pile engine on a float made of large fir logs 
from 40 to 50 feet long, and one foot square. These 
were fastened together by half logs spiked across 
them. The width of this float was 14 feet, which 
just filling the space between the rows of piles, was 
thereby kept steady; and this was also the means of 
getting readily into a straight line the outer row of 
piles which stood at twenty feet apart. These being 
driven, a long leading beam was made by fishing, as 
formerly described, and bolted to the outside of these 
piles on a level with the inside leading frame. A 
temporary leading beam was then fixed on the inside 
of the outer row of piles, one foot lower than the 
outside beam; there was then a scaffold erected on 
the top over the space between the rows of piles, by 
which means were taken to secure the outer piles 
from any motion they might otherwise have had 
with the tide, , The piling-engine was next got on 
this scaffold, and an outside leading beam bolted at 
the same level with the middle leading frame on the 
inside, The space betwixt the first-mentioned piles 
was now filled up by others set close together and 
driven down to the rock, by the time the outside 
and two return rows of piles at the angles were all 
driven; the bank and puddle at each side of the dam 
was brought forward to the front of the inner row of 
iles. 
4 The connecting bolts were now pat in, one through 
each main pile, opposite the middle beating frame, 
through whieh: it went, also across the p » and 
through the front leading beam on the outside of the 
outer row of piles. These connecting bolts were 
fastened by a strong cotterel through each end, with 
a strong iron-plate under them. There were likewise 
two of these connecting bolts through each main 
3.x 
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Practice. pile in the front of the dam; one through the mid- 
Lamy) de leading frame, and the other one foot below low 


PLATE 
XOCVEL 


Of Piers. 


Their 
breadth, 


Their 
height. 


water common spring-tides, at which place the low- 
est leading beam on the outer row of piles was fixed. 
The two rows of piles were kept together at the 
tops by means of a piece of strong timber hai 
‘gained on the side of each main pile on the inside o 
the dam, and being spiked down on the outside lead- 
ing beam. 

his description, with the representation in Plate 
XCVII. will, we trust, convey a distinct notion of the 
progress of this difficult operation. The descrip- 
tion may, no doubt, to some appear minute, but those 
engaged or interested in similar works will not think 
it more than sufficient ; and we consider it a fortu- 
Nate circumstance, to be enabled to furnish so mi- 


nute and faithful an account-of it. 


Or Piers. 


The piers of most of the ancient- bridges in Eng- 
land were made of great thickness, in proportion ‘to 
the span of the arches which they sustained. In Lon- 
don bridge some of them are larger than the original 
openings of the arches. 

These piers consisted of small rubble stone laid in 
lime-mortar, surrounded merely by a thin casing of 
squared stones. It is probable that the Roman 
bridges, whose piers were said to be equal in thick- 
ness to one half the span of the arches, were con- 
structed’ in the same manner. But these piers oc- 
cupying so great a proportion of the breadth of the 
river, either raise a head, and tear up the bed, or 
cause a very great widening of the banks. In order 
to‘avoid, or as much as possible to lessen these in- 
conveniences, the piers have been reduced in thick- 
‘fess, and constructed wholly with squared’ stones, 


‘each course being of equal height quite through the 


body of-the pier. In Bewdly, Conon, Dunkeld, and 


*Lovat bridges, Mr Telford has made them from 
-about a seventh to less than an eighth part of the 


span ; and at Neuilly, Mr Perronet has given only 
one-ninth part of the span to his piers. . All these 
measures are taken at the springing of the arches. 

In discussing the principles of bridges, it has 
been demonstrated, that the thickness ought to be 
regulated by the span and rise of the arches, com- 
bined with: the height of the piers; we have there- 
fore cited the before-mentioned examples, merely as 
being some-of the narrowest already practised with 
success on a large scale, but’ upon which engineers 
ought in future to improve. 

i determining to what height piers-ought to be 
carried,: great attention should be paid, not ‘only to 


the highest points to which, from: the best evidence, | 


the water appears to have risen, but also to the na- 
ture of the country where the bridge is situated. If, 
in the course of thé upper part of the river, there 
are large lakes, or if the adjacent country is-very 
flat, there.can be no risk of the flood-rising to a very 
great height ; but if there are no lakes in the course 
of the river; and if the bridge-is placed “where the 
adjacent country on each side-is above its level, then 
the floods being thus confined, may possibly rise to.a 
still greater height than has been- formerly noticed. 
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For example, in the rivers Ness and Lochy in Scot+ 
land, which in their upper parts are connected with 
large lakes, the floods never rise more than four feet 
above the level of low water ; but in the river Clyde, . 
where there are no lakes, the floods have lately, near 
to Glasgow, risen 20 feet ; and the river Severn, in 
England, since it has been embanked in the low 
lands in Montgomeryshire, has frequently, in some 
parts of Shropshire, risen 15 feet. © 
Unless the bed of the river consists of rock, or is 
completely protected by inverted arches. or well-con- 
structed causeways, it is advisable to raise the pi 
as near to the line of ordinary floods as due ‘to 
the arches and‘access will admit of ; and at-all events 
to avoid finishing them under the line of ordinary low 
water. ed 
The dimensions of the. piers havin 
mined, the next step is to consider-their shape. The shap 
portion of pier which supports the arch is usually of 
an oblong form, with its sides right-lined and paral- 
lel ; under low water, the pier increases in breadth 
downwards: to the foundation, at the rate of from 
one inch in the Pont Royal to nine inches in the 
bridge of Neuilly, for every foot in height, and the 
placforte extending from two to six inches beyond 
the masonry. The rate of this increase of breadth 
must be in some measure regulated by the nature of 
the foundations, and the proportions which the 
of the pier bears to the span of the arches. In Neuilly, 
the thickness of the pier being at the springing of the 
arches only one ninth of the span, it became neces- 
sary to spread the base, in order to embrace’a con- 
siderable extent of ground ; but as in practice it is not 
easy to get the workmen to make the back part of 
the beds of the outside stones equally perfect with 
that which is near the face, these large offsets 
throw too much of the weight upon the pare 
workmanship of the beds, and should therefore be 
avoided. An increase at the rate of three inches for 
every foot in height, appears preferable, and has been 
adopted in several of the British —— » Large 
offsets certainly afford an opportunity of su i 


the centres very advantageously ; but this may be’” wh 


sufficiently obtained by having them three or four 
inches in the stone-work, and making the wooden 
platform to project considerably.more around the 
pier. The shape of the points of the piers are, 
Ist, Acute-angled; 2d, Right-angled; Sd,.Semi- 
circular; and 4th, Having two segments of a circle 
intersecting each other. The 2d and 4th seem 
the preferable modes. These projecting points usual- 
ly diminish» from the line of each side of the piers, 
though we have seen them formed upon a narrower 
base than the breadth. of the pier, leaving a square 
projection on each side; but these projections ob- 
struct the current, and cause a head which frequent- 
ly injures the foundations. In the case of St Maxence, 
Perronet has departed from the right-lined figure, 
and also divided.the body of the pier longitudinally 
into two parts, leaving an opening between them 
equal to their thickness ; but as every water conduit 
should have its sections equal, and its course as -di- 
rect as possible, this mode seems very objectionable ; 
it likewise diminishes the strength of the pier » and 


~as-he has made, an inverted arch under the openings, 


been duce Thei RY 


, te embrace the whole foundation, the saving of ma- 
sonry, when red. with the whole mass, is very 
trifling; and, with due deference to that able en- 
gineer, we cannot help observing, that, in point of 
taste, a work which 1s to convey an idea of durabi- 
lity, should rather have the appearance of stability 
towards its base, and diminish as it ascends. 

" » Each course of stone around the outside should 
be laid header and stretcher alternately ; the stretchers 
should be from 18 inches to two feet in breadth; and 
the headers, which should be about one third of the 
whole face, shouldeach be from three to four feet 
in length: their upright, or end joints, should be 
correctly squared, at least one foot in from the face, 
and in no part be more than one inch in width. The 
interior, or filling in stones, should be of equal height 
to the outside stones, and have their upright joints 
not more than one inch in width: they should break 
joint at least one foot. The first, and all the suc- 

ing courses, should be laid flushed, both their 

bed and upright joints, in proper mortar. The French 
engineers allow trom two to four and six lines for the 
‘thickness of the outside mortar joints: in England 
about an eighth of an inch, when compressed, is 
usual, All the joints should be run full of grout, 
where there is any vacancy after the first operation. 
The French cramp all the outside stones with iron 
eee from 15 to £8 inches in length, run and co- 
vered with lead; but if the masonry be composed 
of large stones, well worked, and laid to break 
joints properly, iron cramps appear an unnecessary 
expence. Great care should be taken to select the 
hardest and most perfect stones for the projecting 

_ points of the piers, especially those on the upper 
side of the bridge. The points should be carried 
“up at least to above high water mark, and at that 

apeight they are usually finished by sloping them 
to the face of the spandrels. In 


Ors a os ad cases, a 
_ projectio a circular or nal form is car- 
2h panes the level of the sabes The courses of 
stone may vary in thickness, 18 inches being a good 
average. 

atss, The abutments are managed in the same manner 
»as the piers, only their backing is in general made of 
» good rubble stone, laid in lime mortar. This rubble 
work must be levelled and grouted at the height of 
each course of square masonry ; great care being ta- 
ken to have the whole properly bonded and connect- 
ed together. If the bridge is wide, a buttress, or 
scounterfort, should be placed behind the middle part 
. of the abutment. This should be made of rubble work, 
owell bonded into the body of the abutment ; and 
shaving, besides, thin hoop-iron, laths, or half-inch 
boards, laid in as they are carried up. ‘This is a ne- 
¢essary precaution in all large buttresses constructed 

with rubble stone. 
After all the precautions which can be taken to 
-secure the foundations of piers, accidents sometimes 
se ne best constructed works. In the bridge 
of 0: » though conducted by the best engineers 
»in Frauce,. one of the piers sunk 18 inches, French 
measure, although the foundation had shewn_no 
»symptoms of being» worse than the others, The 
eae aise with the body of the pier, but 
the masonry and platform broke off at these 
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oints, The pier was loaded with 1,200,000lbs. for Practice. 
ve months. ‘The points were then taken down un- 


der low water and rebuilt. This was in 1759; we 
have not heard of its sinking more, But, in 1761, 
the water having swept away about two feet front 
the piers, induced them to drive two rows of piles 
quite across the river, six feet distant from the lower 
points of the piers, and fill in rubble stone. 

In 1747, one of the piers of Westminster bridge 
sunk 18 inches at one end, which caused the taking 
down of two arches. The pier was loaded with 700 
tons, or 1,568,000lbs, It was cased round the foun- 
dation with strong piles, to prevent any more gravel 
running out. The pier was taken down for some 
distance under low water, and rebuilt level ; the two 
arches were also rebuilt; but, to lighten the pier, 
arches were constructed in the spandrels, and the 
same was afterwards done at Orleans. 

At Orleans, the cause of the sinking of the pier 
was not discovered, At Westminster, it took oe 
from there being no piles under the foundation, 
and from the ballast nanlien gravel for covering the 
bridge too near to the foundation of the pier. This 
circumstance ought to prove a caution to engineers, 
never to leave unprotected, a foundation composed of 
gravel, sand, or mud, 


Or CentTREs. 


Having carried the piers and abutments up to Of Centres. 


the height at which the arches are to spring, 
next object is to set up timber frames, usually known 
by the name of centres. To construct and erect these 
ina judicious manner, is one of the most masterly 
operations in bridge building ; but as this forms also 
a principal feature in CARPENTRY, we must refer the 
reader to thathead, under which he shall find the subject 
fully discussed; and at present content ourselves with , 
giving drawings, and very general descriptions of 
centres, which have been used in constructing some of 
the principal bridges in Britain and France. 
Plates xe [X. and ( c. 
In a centre, the principal objects to be kept in view, 
are to construct and fix such a frame as shall support 
the weight of the arch-stones, through all the pro- 
gress of the work, from the springing of the arch, 
to the fixing of the key-stone, without changing its 
shape, and to admit of its being removed with safety 
and ease. From inspecting the Plates, it will be 
seen that the French engineers brought the timbers 
of each frame very near together, and kept them 
very narrow at the footing upon which they rested ; 
whereas, in England, it is the practice to place the 
timbers more apart, and extend the footing. . The 
comparative merits of these principles will be dis- 
cussed when treating of Carpentry; but we are war- 
ranted in observing, that the English centres have 
succeeded best in practice. At Neuilly, previous to 
the centre being eased, Perronet states, that the 
arch (of 120 French feet ) had‘sunk 13 inches, and 
it afterwards sunk 104 inches more, making in all 
inches. At Mantz, (also 120 French feet span») 
before the centre was eased, the raking was 1 
inches, and it afterwards increased to 204, In Britain, 
no such imperfections have ever been known. Tn the 
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Practice. largest arches constructed with cut stone, under'the required’; 'and whenitherevare five archés; three eens!» 
“——\-—* direction of experienced persons, the sinking ‘has’ 


tres Avill be needed Sveipage 542, ot ate 


been scarcely discernible. In Dunkeld bridge of Saree ce fr Rdawe-winan syqeentilaea 
90, Tongueland of 118, and’ Aberdeen of 180° feet “Or tHe Anca dommes) avec 
span, the sinking has never “exceeded ‘three inches, | or OLIN TH, DENS URS: EA ed ila: ale cama ie gales 
consequently no derangement of general form or’ ‘The)centres» being :placed,..and .prope ¥ secured, Of th 
of joints took place. In tivers where’ there’is’no the setting the-arehstones, is AVALDE,: :- 


navigation, or where there is no risk “from the 


floating down of ice or timber, ‘the cetitres are ‘fra- 
med with horizontal tie beanis, “and supported ‘in 
sundry places by frames or piles fixed in the bed of 
the tiver; and, ‘in old bridges, corbels of storie were 
frequently placed in each abtitment, to receive the 
beams of thé centres. ° But when any of ‘the befare- 
mentioned inconveniences are tobe guarded’ against, 
the frames are trussed so as to leave a large propor- 
tion of the space in the middle “unobstructed: Ta 
this case, more art is required ‘in framing and*placine 
the centres, so as to afford effectial support, and-ad- 
mit ofa’ perfect’ ‘mode ‘of lowering" “and removing" 
them. “The offsets of the stone’ work and platforms, 
afford ‘the’ ‘most ‘substantial “abutments” for’ the sup: 
ports; but unless ‘the bed of the river is very soft; 
great advantage may’ be “derived from “also” placin 

frames or piles at a small distance from*the body o 

the pier; and as in large arches this operation can- 
not incommode the navigation, it ought to be made 
use of. The modes of Jowering) or easing the cen- 
tres practised in Britain, appears to be much more 
‘simple and safe than those désctibed by Perronet, as 
practised in’ France. In France, the’bridgings across 
the frames, upon which ‘the archstones were set, were 
cut away, either beginning at the ‘springing ‘and pto- 
ceeding regularly upwards to the ‘key, ‘or otherwise, ' 
by first cutting out each ‘other’ bridging, over® the 
whole centre, and ‘next, ‘each other that ‘was left,” 
and so alternately, until’ the whole were’ removed. 


- In Britain, the’ centres are set ‘upon beams 3 “bétweéen - 


the centres and the beams,’ wet ges ‘are introduced, 
sometimes in’ separate pairs across, under each frame’; 
sometimes the wedges are formed or’fixed upon one 
piece of wood, which reaches across the whole width 
of the soffit, passing between ‘all ‘the céntre frames, 
and the supporting frames or beams 5 and, lastly,’the’ 
wedges are onal or fixed ‘upon a ‘piece of ‘wood, 
which is placed longitudinally under thé foot of each! 
centre frame, “and resting also “on the supporting 
frame. ‘When the centre is to be eased, these wedges 
are driven along each other, or the ‘pieces of wood 
on which the wedges are formed or fixed, are driven 
back so that the wedges are moved'along’each of their 
inclined planes into larger spaces than they had be- 
fore occupied. In all these cases,‘ the whole centre 
is made to descend very. gently, and’ may be suffered 
to rest at any part of the ‘operation. ‘The mode of 
striking the wedges is ‘varied according to cireum- 
stances. It is, in the smaller arches, usually “per- 
formed by men with mauls Striking each’ pair “of 
wedges.. In the larger arches, such as Westminster 
and Blackfriars, it was performed with a beam mount- 
ed as a batteririg ram. “The ‘frames’ ‘are placed from 
four, six, to seven feet apart,'from middle to ‘middle, 
and are secured with ‘cross ties’ ard braces.” nats 

When there are three arches, ‘two- centres’ will be 


hitherto eon worked with-horiz¢ 
per bed of this.capping course is sometim to. 
suit the radius of the-areh. iedineetie 


importance, for itis upon them that the great ta 
of bridge building depends. ‘The matureof the differs 
entiforms into which:they haye been, may, on. 4 
to be made,, have already been fully considered a 
treating of the principles of bridges swe shall there-, 

fore now only simply. state various/instances where, 
different:sizes have been practised in great.works.. 


Span 


French. |Pont Royal. | 72 
lois. * FSB 
rlean's.: 100 
Neuilly. ) 120 |; 
Mantz, 120, 
MeeDtert i. POLES, 
British, |Westminster| 76) 38- 
: Blackfriars. *} 100 
Tongueland. | 118 |" 


x ahipes 2 Tahoe se yheD seergthiwey 

From the foregoing examples it.will-be.seen, \that _ 
the French shave heccleadle ‘used weryjdeep, arches _ 
stones, for their-outside or sare many of,them _ 
more than those here described-for the bod a Site 
arch and this circumstance no doubt, joined to their, 
wide mortar joints, led, in some measure, tothe,enor.., 
mous sinking of their arches.» In Westminster, and. 
Blackfriars, the archstenes are equally deep 5.-but by, 
the dimensions of those in Tongueland_ bi 
Kirkcudbright, viz. 3 feet G.inches,it may be obser= 
ved that no such-depth is necessary; for. here» 
arch of 118 feet span, erected over arivery,where, be. 
sides about 10 feet depth at.low watery the tides rose, 
above 16 feet, which of course rendered it v 
difficult to fix and preserve the centering 5, yetmo sink, 
ing took»place Sse aE the whole arch» 
has ever since ‘remained. and perfect. . < 
Dunkeld bridge, the.arch of 90 deet.span 
stones 3.2 deep; which are also : ‘sufficient. No. 
doubt the mode-of managing the -spandrels, in..both. 


‘weight and expense incurred. by this practice, 
14 weiconsider-it-our-duty to.draw: the particular. atten. 


tion of the y ‘engineer to this point. He may, 
. + wcrc iicieenet heidigey obdanvecthar as 
British Palladio (Inigo Jones,) has long ago shewn 
us'a bold example, which has stood the test of 174 
In Llanrwst bridge, t 

et span, 17 feet rise, and 14 feet in width across 
the soffit, the archstones are only 18 inches deep. 
ei examined this arch, and can, assure 
the réader, thatit is not: from the peculiar excellence 
of the v ip/it derives any advantage. -The 
archstones vary in thickness, from 5. to 16 inches ; 
Giiicopescknahos 9 inches. There are, in some 

i two headers to.answer one course of com- 
mon archstones, and in others two courses of arch- 
stones'to-answer one header. The masonry of the 
is very irregularly laid; and as a» complete 
“the:stability of the middle arch, from:a de- 

‘inthe foundation of the west abutment, one of the 

side arches fell, and was rebuiltin 1703,but the others 
remained uninjured. The piers are 10 feet in thick- 
ness, and the arch springs about 3 feet above the bed 
ofithe river, The road over the bridge is certainly 
too ‘steep, and thereby no doubt lessens the weight 
upon the sidetarches:;, but we are:convinced, that the 
road might be''made with a dechvity of 1 in 24, and 
the same degree of lightness pre , by construct+ 
ing the spandrels hollow, in the way which will here. 
after be described, instead of filling them’ up solid 
as ‘are at present. We are more particular in 

ing this bridge, oper of the ers 5 it de- 

rives. the’celebrity of its designer, and the length 
eiihiane tide endured! bil paar ; wae 
; : From 2 feet. 6. inches to 4 feet, isa wana 
forthe: face or soffit of the archstones... Wien. t y 
are r, as the beds can scarcely ever be worked 
and set-exactly true, they areapt to break when the 
weight comes upon them ; ‘and when shorter, there is 
sufficient’ space to overlap or break the joints 

y- »Each'course should be of equal thickness 

juite through between’the headers. ‘The thickness 
of each ‘course should be from: one-third to one-half 
their theyshould be: chamfered or. rusti- 
cated ‘the bed joints, 


£ ‘and also ‘those of the out- 

side heads. "The beds should» be worked .as true as 
possible forthe whole breadth of each stone, the ne- 
of which destroys every other precaution..Each 
stone should ‘be laid so as‘just to swim in thé mortar, 
and be struck with a maul two.or three good blows, 


archstones. —s to an 
mp the: headers: with iron to-the 

y this 
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3 the middle arch of 58 . 
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keep each course pointing in the direction of the ra- 
dius ; andin order to enable the, workmen to do this 
cor y the thickness. of each course should be 
marked upon the outer ribs, and its line of direction 
upon the. part of the beams of the same. ribs. 
Attention, must also be had to carry on the courses 
equally on-each side of the centre, and also to carry 
up masonry-over the solid part of each pier in the 
spandrels., If this is not attended to, too. much weight 
on one side will derange the form of the centre ; and 
there is sometimes.a necessity to lay some temporary 
weight upon'the crown of the centre, until the load 
approaches the middle.’ In case of more arehes than 
one},and the arches: flat, care must be had not 'to.ex- 
pose. one side of the pier until it has a sufficient weight 
uponit,or is guarded by resistance on the opposite 
side. At the, bridge of Mantz, by a neglect of this 
sort, one of the piers was pushed 4} inches, out of the 
upright. It was afterwards by loading the opposite 
side, made to eons inchesi «')— ; “ 

*) Phe-keystones’should be-driven to fill their places 
firmly; but not so'ja8.to require much, force, other- 
wise they will derange,the rest of the joints, and alter 
the shape of the arch. As soonasithe keys are driven, 
all the back and end joints of the whole arch should 
be carefully examined ; and if from the drying of the 
mortar, or defect: ofrany of the-stones, some vacancies 
appear, they should be run full of mortar, and firml 
wedged. with slates ;. the whole should then be left 
for:some time to dry aad indurate... The length of 
this tifne must depend upon the state of the weather, 
the) qualities ofthe stone, and also.the mortar., While 
this operation is going on, the masonry should be 
pe td up in the spandrels ,to the level of about 3 
of the rise of the arch. "This may. be of rubble work, 
but ityshould be! laid. closely, in regular courses, iu 
good lime mortar, and abutting firmly against the arch- 
stones. The outside stones should, in the part ayer 
the pier, be carried up to the same heights but im- 
mediately adjacent to the archstones, they should be 
stepped or racked ‘back, and, left ehuned the centre 
is removed, because,if finished close. up to the back 
of the archstones, the least. sinking of the arch would 
cause. ay fissure. The spandrels having been cartied 
ap to the proper height, and. the mortar having ae- 
quired a proper:consistences the centre Ws & be eased 
and ‘removed in the sa ot deseribed.. 

The centres having been removed, the soffit of the 
arch should be carefully:examined, and the/joints if 
yey a cleaned. out, and pointed with mor- 
tary The tagentining faim champhered or, rustic 
joints, will now appears: they prevent the edges from 
chipping, and cover.any trifling it ¥> 80 thatit is 


‘the cross joints only which require iparing::| the, cham- 
phered ' clued anager Sepeuenm oiilialiadeas 
the are sednesilaalltiie. sometimes the, practice:to 
around the archia thin course of stone, plain.ofmo 

ed on the edge, which: projects a fewsinches! below 
the face ébake: archstones.. This becomes .ne 

ifthe Headers: have any.twist, because it admitsof the 


spandrels*being:setic votiaight,-watbout.chem-. 
ing the twist-oryother défeet-tn: ol gam totes 
vi ims UOT ONO62 Dotookaea a glnbrege 27 
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Spandrels 
and wing 
wails, 


“When the arches have been completed, and the 
centres removed, the points of the piers are brought 
up, and are either finished at some distance above hi 
water mark, by sloping them back to the face of t 
spandrel, in either’a triangular or circular form, or 
they are disposed, ‘so as‘to receive columns, pilasters, 
circular, or semi octagonal turrets ; in all of which 
shapes very excellent works have been constructed. 
‘The two latter modes afford greatest stability to:the 
superstructure in acting as buttresses, and on this ac- 
count they a more correctly with edifices of 
this kind. It is needless to observe, that in whatever 
way the points of the piers are terminated, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that it be with stones-of A nate quality, 
firmly connected with the spandrels. The sgunnbibe 
of arches have been finished in a variety of ways: in 
many of the old bridges they were filled up with earth, 
or gravel ; and in small brid the masonry should 
be brought up to the level of about one fourth of the 
rise of the arch, and then be sloped up to the:top of 
the back-of the archstones, and the remaining space 
filled up with gravel or stone rubbish, (not clay); 
In the large French:bridges, they have been filled up 
entirely with rabble masonry ; but this throws an.un- 
necessary weight upon the arches. To remedy this, 
arches have been made sometimes.quite through, ard 
kept open, and sometimes ‘concealed ; and in West- 
minster, and Orleans, vaults have been constructed to 
lighten the piers which sunk, and those adjacent to 

.them ; but as these arches are easily deranged by any 
-settlement of the main arch, and by that means ren- 
“dered injurious rather than beneficial, another more 
simple and effectual way has been devised. This has 
been-practised with perfect success in Tongueland 
-bridge of 118 feet-span, and Dunkeld of 90, as wellvas 
-in many other instances, and ought to be generally 
adopted in all bridges composed of large arches. 
This mode consists of building walls longitudinally : 
they are founded upon the solid rubble masonry, 
which has already been described ; «and increasing in 
length as they advance in height, they rest upon and 
abut against the backs of-each row of archstones, 
and act as struts between:them. These -walls are 
placed from two'to three feet apart from each other, 
and are made from 18 inches to three feet in-thick- 
ness, according to their height, and the nature of the 
‘materials of which they are composed. They are kept 
‘steady, by laying long stones occasionally across from 
“one wall to another. The outside spandrel walls, 
‘running parallel with these, and: being connected with 
them by long stones, become a part of the-general 
frame. These walls are all carried up to near the 
level of the top of the archstones, where they <are 
“covered with two rows of flat stones where they can 
‘be procured, or-where that is difficult, the openings 
are arched over, (Gothic or pointed,) to lessen the 
lateral pressure. Sometimes the middle openings are 
arched, and those next the outside covered with flat 
‘stones, ‘Small openings are-made in those walls, upon 
‘the top of the rubble masonry, through which any 
water that may fall into, or be by any means collected 
in the spandrels, is conducted to.one point, where it 
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issues through a -pipe inserted inthe archstones’s 
Small doorways arealso made through the walls; and 
by a hatchway constructed in the top pavement; a 
person may, at any time, descend, and examine the 


Cl. ¢ . iar 
The outside walls are usually made thicker than 
the interior walls : they are generally in good bri 
faced with square masonry, and have a rubble back 
ing. The facing is composed of headers:and eo 
the latter being from 15 to 18 inches'in breadth, an 
the former from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet ins 5 
the whole thickness of square masonry and rubble, 
making about 4 of its height upon an’ _ When 
these walls are very high, a walleinalentbbiloalei 
the middle of the piers, and abutments which cross 
the other, and into which they are:tied by: bond 
stones, or pieces of timber laid at about every:six 
feet in height. When these spandrels sisguaialiles 
brought up tothe level of the top of the arch-stones, 
they are dressed into the slope which it is proposed 
to make the roadway, which we recommend to be 1 
in 24, Here there is usually laid a cordon or facia 
course, and cornice, which extends along the whole 
of the arches, nur oannie and wing wails. This is made 
varying jin thickness, height, and shape, according 
to the fan of the en seat 3 but rm per course 
of it should be of ient breadth to allow for the 
projection, and to pass quite through under the 
Fens achat will, by jamin om it, keep all the 
work secure; the upper side of the projecting part 
should a a slope or weathering, to drow the 
water which will fall upon it, and the upright joints 
should be set and pointed with. British on , 
When arches are so constructed, that each. will 
stand independent of the others, and which: appears 
the true principle of bridge building, the abutments 
are merely piers, placed next the shore of the rivers ; 
and we have accordingly hitherto considered’ them as 
such, The French engineers, from the flatness of 
their arches, and the great weight of the voussoirs 
and masonry with which they have loaded them, have 
considered that the greatest push »should. be against 
the abutments, and have made them much, thicker 
than the piers. In Neuilly, when the piers were 13 


‘feet, Perronet has made the abutments 30 feet 3 


inches. This appears to be a mistaken mode of pro- 
ceeding, because the abutments, besides their own 
thickness, have generally wing walls behind them, 
upon which, by making the back of the abutments in 
a.circular form, they will abut and be prevented from 
moving backwards. The wing walls have sometimes 
their —— pee ~ the _ Fe Bre m4 
ments, and are similarly. sec’ by piles and - 
forms. If the ground ieee they are founded by 
steps pe upasthey retreat. This, when practicable, 
saves much:masonry. | Their thickness is made from 
about 4 to} part of their height upon an a’ 

but asthe space between is filled up with cath, they 
should be formed in curved lines horizontally | 
vertically, and also have a batter of from 4to ¢ of 
their height, and this should be provided for in set- 
ting out:their foundations. _Whenthe wing walls are 
very long and high, there should be.a cross wall built, 


state of the interior partsof the spandrels. See Plate p ‘ 


reaching between them, into which they should be 

tied; and sometimes vaults may be constructed be- 

“tween them, and converted to useful purposes, 

»» At the terminations of the wing walls, there should 

be newells or pilasters ; and these are made round, 
square, or octagonal, as is most suitable to the general 
design. The of the wing walls is similar to 


masonry 
-what has been described for the outside walls of the 
~ epandrels | 
cgpeaebat* ve 
elieserytets 074 Or Parapets. 
3 Tor 


3. ‘The whole work having been brought up to the 
“leveFof the cordon, or cornice, and that having also 
~ been set, the parapets are to be constructed. They 
vare made from three feet six inches to six feet in 
“height above the footpaths or roadway: four feet 
four inches is quite sufficient for protection and de- 

ion, and 1s not so high as to obstruct the view. 


5 of the best finished bri consist of .a 
» plinth, dado, and coping. In their large bridges, the 
. French make the thic of the parapet two feet ; 


in Britain, the dado or middle member is made only 
from 10 to 12 inches in thickness, and the plinth so 
much more as to leave an offset of about an inch on 
_* .eachside. If the plinth has mouldings on the wie 
* «edges, the thickness is made somewhat more. The 
/eoping is made from six to nine inches in thickness, 

i a has projections on each side.. The top is. most 
' + made to slope each way from the middle, 

- sometimes in straight lines, and sometimes circular ; 
and there are instances of the slope being made in one 
inclination, from the inside to the outside. Sometimes 

_ the edges are plain, and often moulded: when they 
are plain, a'cavyetto or small hollow is cut in the pro- 

- jecting part of the bed, to prevent the water, which 
: falls‘on the top, from running down the face of the 


: near to the dwellings of the wealthy, instead of the 

_ . dado being all made solid, ballusters are introduced ; 

and these occupy a larger or smaller space, according 

to the fancy of the designer.. Sometimes there are 

half ballusters on the outside for appearance, the 

- inside being solid. There are situations which re- 

quire this. The nortan bridge in Edinburgh being ex- 

posed to violent gusts of wind, the open ballusters 

_ were found inconvenient, and the spaces between were 
closed along the inside. 

_ All the stones for the parapets should be of the 

» best quality the neighbourhood affords: they should 

be-worked and set very correctly. The ballusters are 

uently turned in a lathe, and have spaces cut in 

the plinth and coping to receive their top and bot- 

tom ends: the coping must be secured in the end 

joints, by dovetails, cramps, or cast iron dowels. The 

lniter mode is the best: the dowels are four inches in 

- length, and about one inch square: they are let into 

the middle of the end joints as the stones are set ; the 

rest of the joints, especially the lower side, is made up 

» very closely with lime mortar, or British cement, and 

- a-small perpendicular channel is cut in each stone, 

' which, when joined, communicates from the top to 

the dowell ; down this melted lead is poured, which 

- fills up the space round the dowell, and also the small 
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- dado. In or near to large cities and large towns, or . 
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aoe or British cement may be used instead of 


The outline of the cornice and parapet. should be 
a curve for the whole length of the bridge, which 
abutting on-each shore, conveys a stronger idea of se- 
curity, than when the top is a horizontal line ; but 
the real vacant of is the road-way being kept con- 
stantly cleanand dry. . 

In bridges when the parapets are made solid, and 
where proper stones can be procured, it is advisable 
to make each parapet of one row of stones, about 
three feet. six inches in height, and diminishing from 
12 or 14 inchesat the bottom, to 8 or 9 inches at the 
top, wlhiich is made conyex ; each joint should: be well 
secured by iron dowels. 

Where parapets are made of rubble masonry, from 
18 to 24 inches in thickness. is required, to admit of 
two stones in breadth. These should be carefully 
bonded together, and coped, either with a course of 
squared stones dowelled together, or otherwise with 
stones about nine inches indepth set on edge. These 
parapets should have their top. and coping curved 
down to the ground at each end; and be there se- 
cured by a stone of considerable size, fixed firmly 
under the surface. 


Or THE Roapway. 


In places of great. thoroughfare, there are usually 
footpaths: indeed, for the protection and comfort of 
foot passengers, who form the greatest proportion of 
mankind, footpaths ought to be made along every 
bridge, and also every road,, Nothing can, be more 
degrading and unfair, than that those very persons, 
by whose labours bridges and roads \are obtained, 
should be, mixed with, and exposed to be trampled on, 
by horses, or crushed by wheel. carriages. . 

When the spandrels have been covered by arches 
or flat stones, it is only necessary, for the footpaths, 
to build with rubble stone foundations for the outside 
curbing. This curbing should be of hard stone, (say 

ranite,) about from 12 to 15 inches in depth; and 

rom 6 to 9 inches in thickness on the upper edge. 
Their lengths should be as great as can be convenient- 
ly procured, and they should be set in lime mortar. 
The space between the curbing and the parapets, 
should be paved with hard flag stones, 3 or 4 inches in 
thickness, well faced and jointed. They should be laid 
in lime mortar upon a bed of coarse sand, or clean gra- 
vel, In large bridges, the whole of the footpaths is 
sometimes coyered with granite, The breadth of fuot- 
paths varies fromthreetomore feet: three feet will admit 
of one person walking with safety, four feet six inches 
will admit of two, and six feet of three. The top of 
the footpath should be from 6 to 10 inches above the 
bottom of the side channel. Along the outside of 
the curb stones, the French place borne or. fender 
stones ; but passengers, horses, and carriages, may get 
entangled and injured by, them; it is therefore pre- 
ferable to have small paving stones set, forming an 
inclined plane between the outer edge of the curbing, 
and the bottom of the side channel: this will effec- 
tually prevent carriages from coming upon the foot- 


path, : 
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If the-catriage way is to be paved, there should be 


mayer sdaid upon the covering of the spandrels, and over the 


top of the arches, a bed of gravel mixed with loam, 
about from 12 to 18 inches in’ thickness, worked 
with water into the consistence of mortar. When this 
has become incr dry and firm, squared whin 
paving stones, about four inches square, and six to 
‘eight inches in depth, are: to-be set» and well beat, 
making a cufvé across the road of four inches in 
‘24 in breadth; and that curve should be terminated by 
‘sinking four inches more in the distance of two feet 
from die inclined plane; which has been formed along 
‘the outer edge of the curbing stones. 

If the roadway is to ‘be made with gravel only, it 
tis necessary to lay it22 inches in depth in the middle, 
‘and 18 inches near'the sides: It should contain a small 
mixture of loam, so that when worked with water, it 
shall consolidate and afterwards exclude water. There 
‘should still be about -18 inches in breadth, on each 
side next the before mentioned inclined planes, paved 
with small squared whinstones ; because by forming 
‘the roadway a little convex across, and ‘witha decli- 
vity of 1 in 24 lengthwise, it is meant that the 
greatest proportion of water which falls on the bridge 
shall run along each side, 

In small bridges, where there are no cavities in the 
spandrels, it is necessary to fill them up with coarse 
sgravel with a mixture of loam, working it with water 
as put in; and if this simple operation’ is carefully 
‘performed over the arches, the trouble and expense 
of coating with cement, and other substances, may 
safely be spared. 

The water which falls upon the roadway of the 
‘bridge, must be conducted beyond the extremity of 
the wing walls, and be there introduced into covered 
-drains, or open paved sewers, and be afterwards car- 
ried off in the-most convenient direction. 

In or adjacent to towns, walls or quays are usual- 
ly carried from the abutments along the banks of the 
river; and even in the country it is frequently found 
to be advisable for protecting the abutments ‘but 
‘as the description of this sort of works falls more 
properly under that of wharfs, we shall refer the read- 
er to the articles Harzour, and Intanp Naviga- 
‘tion. 

We have known bridges, whose arches were of 
considerable size, constructed with bricks) In this 
case, it is customary either to have the whole of the 
piers, or at least the upper points cased with stone ; 
but if the points are circular, and bricks made of 

a suitable shape, and outside bricks laid headers ‘in 
British cement, the work will be sufficiently substan- 
tial. It is necessary that the bricks for the whole 
bridge be made of good clay, well prepared and tem- 
pered, be burnt hard, and laid with thin beds of mor- 
tar, but to be properly flushed as they are laid, and 
grouted afterwards. It is likewise necessary, after 
the arches are closed, that the centres be suffered to 
remain until the mortar has acquired a considerable 


degree of consistence. , It ‘will greatly improve the - 


work, if laths or hoop iron are laid in as it advances. 

In respect to the forcintion of arches, although it 
has been fully treated under the head of Theory, 
yet we cannot help here observing, that the’ mode 
adopted by Perronet at Neuilly has many advanta- 


“accounts given by 
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ges; for while the main body of the arch has a rise | 
-of about one-fourth of the span, the outside headers, > 
by being a flat segment, gives an appearance of light- 


‘ness, and in high floods suits the contraction of the 
vein of water entering thearch, = 
We have been minute in treating the Practice of 


bridge building, considering it of importance to the 
young engineer, to be thoroughly informed of the 
most improved modes adopted in different countties: 
experienced persons. He will thus be enabled to jud; 
how far all, or any of them;:aré applicable to the works — 
he is engaged in ; or he may draw from them hints, 


“which may lead him to improve upowall former prac-__ 


tice; and, at all events, this will prévent the waste of 
time in contriving modes already acted upon. We 
also conceive, that candid foreigners may profit, by 
being made acquainted with the British manner of 
conducting se difficult dou connected 
with bridge building ; for by carefully considering the 

in the pees French engineers, iti will 
bé evident, that perhaps one-third part of the'materials 
‘and labour they have hitherto ‘used,:may be saved, 


and their defects avoided by ‘adopting modes’ practi- 
‘sed in Britain. We freely acknowledge and admite 
the portion of science achich they’ have bestowed 
upon those important works. We are greatly in- 


debted to them for so minutely registering each ope- 
ration, and for so candidly describing their errors and 
defects. In Britain, we have no such correct jour- 
nals of similar works published, and very few we sus- 
pect preserved. The cause of this, we conceive’ to 
originate in the French bridges having been entirely 
under the direction of its government, who 
men of liberal education, and from whom the officers 
at the head of their department required ‘regular and 
minute details of each operation, from the commence- 
ment to the completion of every work’; arid for this 
purpose, they were no doubt ‘furnished with a suffi- 
cient number of superintendants and clerks, who also 
acted agreeably to forms previously arranged. Where- 
as in Britain, with a very few exceptions, these'useful 
works have been constructed at ‘the expence, and un- 
der the direction of particular, ‘and frequently very 
limited districts, ‘communities, or individuals, whose 
chief object ‘has, in general, been economy. | For it, 
they have had recourse to every means that ingenuity 
could devise, both with regard to the plans and per- 
formance. The effect of this has been 'to create a 
t competition amongst all persons who have had 
experience, or any idea of such works. "The desire 
of the competitors to have their’ proposals accepted, 
has led them to recur'to every ‘project which could 
reduce the expence ; andthough fromthe want ofknow- 
ledge and desire for economy in those who decided 
on the merits of the proposals, very frequently infe- 
rior plans have been adopted, yet, from the sagacity 
and good management of ‘the practitioners, we "have 
scarcely ever known, in any work of magnitude, 
defects similar to those described) in the. most perfect 
of the French bridges: indeed such”defects’ would 
have rendered the works so inadmissible, that the con- 
tractors would have been obliged'to take down and 
reconstruct them. ih Lilt % 
This mode of competition, joined "to the quantity — 
of floating capital always in this country, ready to be 


y way ,which promises. profit, has, of 
Jed to an extreme upon this principle, and 
ered caution necessary in selectingy even at an ap- 
_ parent increase of expence, the best qualified of the! 
r tors, of whom we have frequently: known up- 
ert clarbetndetone project. 145M DMM Gi : 
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*S The superstructures: of wooden bridges have been 

__ constructed ina variety of ways, but their abutments 
have usually been made of. em (In ally. are 
which regardsthe foundations andmasonry of | ute 
ments, the processis precisely:similar to what has been 
_described for stone bridges,-only. the weight and bori-, 
_ zontal thrust of wooden: bridges being much less, re- 
_ quire a, smaller proportion of masonry. «Where the» 

_ streams are, narrow, it is only necessary to lay: beams 
_acro ing between the abutments at the distance 
omeachotber of fourto-five feet from middle to mid- 


ce-of the,abutments:to the lower side.of each beam. 
trussed up by meaus.of the side railings’ Across the 

_beams, planking of three. or four inches in thickness 
_islaid to receive thegravel... A plank is also fixed 
_ along the inside of each. railing, to su the side of 
” » The railing is secured by braces fixed 
_on the outside, or by strong iron knees on the inside. 

wo n the stream is wider. than to be reached across 


with the.current of the river, at about four or 
feet distant from each other, (middle to middle, ) 
and also fixing braces up and down the river to sup- 


port .each pier, or row of piles: These piles are 
2 are Dectiin the same manner as desorjbed for 


braces crossing each side of the:row of piles’ 
in the form of an x and which are bolted togethe 
each, pile..Tenons are formed ‘on thetop*of: each 


shorten the bearings, pieces of timber are laid imme- 

_ diately under each beam, extending five to ten feet 
_on each side,of the cap.» The rest of the structureis 

completed inthe same manner as has: been described 
for.one bay of beams. A isis perfectymodel of this 
sort-of bridge was constructed: 

_ sons upon the river Clydeat Glasgow. It is only a 

_ foot bridge, but the principle:is excellent. See Plate 


ofelen s) tx. iain io 

_ «Instead of driving piles for su 
sometimes constructed on dry land. which are after- 
wards sunk. in their proper situations, after the bot- 
tom has been made level to receive them. These up- 
right framesishave, grated frames attached ‘to their 
base, and, which.extend on each side of the upright 


of breadth, short piles are driven to keep the grating 

_ and frames secure. These upright frames have their 
 Fessencereene filled. swith 

_ their stability, t wer is: owith gravel or 

small tsenbi Upon the ate of the. a which 
the stream, triangular pieces of cast-iron are fix- 
to prevent ice or other matter floating down.the 
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to have braces reaching from some partof the: 
these. supports, the outer beamsiare usually’ 


hy one length of beams, the most usual way has been’ 
ee. of piles at each length of mar lines - 


the foundations of stone piers. They have usually 
rate 
pile, upon which a cap is morticed } and in order to ' 


by Mr Peter Nichol- 


ports, Seanndes are’ 


frames. ‘Through the spaces formed by this excess - 


ing ; and in order to add ‘to » 
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tiver: from ‘injuring the bridge. Fender piles are Practice. 
sometimes driven, $0 as to form atriangle at some little 
distance above, and opposite to each pier. ‘I'his mode 
has been adopted wink perfect success by Mr Telford 
onthe ‘Severn; 8 miles below’ Shrewsbury. These 
pillage: and frames, in’ deep and rapid* rivers, being 
now-only difficult and expensive in the first iatance, 

-but notwithstanding ail the precautions which can be 
taken, liable to injuries not easily remedied, avooden 
bridgesy of great extent, have ‘been’ constructed: 
from-bank to bank, without any intermediate ‘sup- 
ports: © This*has been performed in ‘different ways’ 
with: great ingenuity. Wheir the banks rise consi- 
derably: above the level of the river; it is usual to-con- 
struct the supporting frames ‘chiefly below ‘the® level 
of the roadway. : ph iialae 

“1. Merely bymeans of two'principal rafters; whose 

lower ends stand on the abutments, and their points! 
meet below the middle of the beam or sometimes 
the upper points pass the outer beams, and meet be- 
low the top of the siderailing, 9 9 
--2.By the principal rafters reaching from the abut-: 
ments’to’ an intermediate part of the horizontal beam, 
and-having a’ stretching piece between their tops. 
There are instances of this beiig repeated in the same’ 
bridge below. the level of the beams, and also‘again 
in the side railing of the roadway. 
‘8. By constructing a series of short’ framesy’ and 
placing them vertically in the manner of stoné vois- 
soirs, and upon these raising the ‘structure of the 
roadway and railing. ©’ This mode was pointed cut by 
Palladio, as suitable for wooden bridges of great ex- 
tent. Gautier acknowledges that he had adopted Pal- 
ladio’s'idea, in forming a design of a wooden bridge 
for the Seine ;: and ia England, the cast iron bridges 
at Wearmouth, ‘in the county of Durham, and at 
Boston;'in Lincolnshire, are'also formed on this prin- 
ciple.» ent s sii ext 
4. Atovery ingenious mode has been practised by 
James Burn: of Haddington, ina wooden bridge’ of 
109-feet'S inches span, and 13 feet'4 inches rise, over 
the rivér Dons about 7 miles from the city of Aber- 
deen, on the road°to Banff.’ Mr Burn t a Series 
of-frames in the’ form of an arch, but each set of 
frames is’ laid horizontally across the soffit. The 
- bridge-is1$ feet in width ;' and there are ‘two rows 
of frames, or as it were two ribs placed four inches 
distant from/each other. Upon these arch frames, 
a vertical framing is constructed to support the bear 
ers, the joists, planking, and gravel of the road- 
way. See Plate LX XXVIII. Thisbridge was erected — Prare 
in’ 1803. Mr Burn built another wooden bridge upon }XXXVIE. 
the same principles over the same river, at Granhalin, ; 
within four'miles of Aberdeen, to open a communi- 
cation with the extensive manufactory of James Had- 
den, “Eisqisand Co. ‘This. bridgé ‘consists of two 
arches, each 71 feet 6 inches span, and 10 feet 6 
inches rise : it has only 10 feet 6 inches in width of 
soffit, and consists of one row of frames. Here there 
is; of course, a pier in the middle of the river. 

The same artist has likewise built, on the same 
principles, a wooden bridge of three arches Over the 
river South’ Esk, in the’park of William Maile, Esq. 
at’Brechin'in Angus-shire. ~The middle arch is 58 
feet’ span; and 10 feet rise ; the bridgé is “15° feet in 

Sy 
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Practice. width across the soffit; and there are tworowsof the versed sine about $0 feet. ~ "These braces are F 


Descrip- 
tion of the 
wooden 
bridge at 
Schauff- 
hausen. 


Pirate 
LXEXXIX. 


frames in each arch, with a space of one foot between 
them. The piers are of stone, and the spandrels of 
the arches are covered with boarding, and painted 
and sanded in imitation of stone, so that the whole 
has the appearance of three neat stone arches; but 


the apparent effect of the carpentry by this meansiis 


lost. 7 we Stic 
We know of no wooden bridges in Britain so judi- 
ciously constructed as those executed by Mr Burns 


Short pieces of timber may be employed. The principal. 


pieces abutting endwise, little change can take place 
from shrinking, The principle will admit of carrying 
an arch to.a very great extent ; and by judicious ar- 
rangement, the parts may ‘be taken out-and rénewed 
separately. 

When it is, necessary to keep the roadway low, the 
trussing is performed chiefly above its level. 
the bridge is narrow, the supporting framing is made 
entirely on each side, and the roadway suspended 
between. When it is wider|than/is advisable to. have 
supported entirely by outside frames, another‘is.in- 


troduced on each side of the carriage way, separating: 


it from the foot-paths; or there are two. carriage 
ways, with a frame or truss between them. 


The following short description, extracted chiefly’ 


from a publication by Mr Taylor of Holborn,to-whose 
judicious exertions the British artists are much indebt- 


ed, with the annexed Plates, will convey a distinct: 
idea of the manner in which the ingenious: Ulric Gra), 


beumaa constructed the celebrated. bridge over the 
Rhine at Schauffhausen, in Switzerland... Fig. 1, 
Plate LX X X1X., exhibits an elevation ofione side, in- 
cluding the roof, which was covered with shingles. 
Fig. 2 is a, cross section at AAA, shewing the up- 
rights which are placed on the pier, the framing un- 
der the level of the roadway, the points from whence 
the braces proceed, the mortices for the beams which 
support the roadway, and the interior construction of 
the roof at these uprights. Fig. 3 is also a erosssec- 
tion at B, shewing in what manner the aforesaid 


roadway) beams and the braces pass through the} 


other uprights, how the uprights, are connected im- 
mediately below the roof, and also how the two pie+ 
ces of which they are composed are bolted together. 
Fig. 4 shews the form of the roof at that place. Fig, 
5 shews the manner in which the roadway beams, and 
those along the top of the uprights, are united. And 
Fig. 6 explains the nature of the points at C.and D, 
by: which the several. pieces which compose the beam 
are connected together lengthwise. In: Plate» XC. 
Fig. 1, is a longitudinal section including the lower 
part of the roof, and in. which. the situations. of -all 
the uprights, beams, braces, andiron ties, are distinct- 
ly shewn....Fig, 2. is a plan of the floor, with-every 
part of its framing ;.and/Figs)3 is a similar»plan of 
the roof.) a so 
In these Figures every part, of the construction 
is so. particularly delineated, as’ to render its, of- 
fice evident. by. inspection... The, braces ree 
from,each abutment, are continued to the beam whic 
passes along the top of the uprights, and the lowest 
of these general. braces are actually united under that 
beam, thereby forming a continued arch between the 
abutments, the chord’ line of whieh is $64 feet,:and 


When’ 


kept inva straight direction by the uprights, which 
are placed 17 Tecpeddudahtdaegiionon If this bridge had 
been formed in a straight line between the abutments, 
we can see no reason why this form of construction 
should not have supported a roadway of about 18. 
feet in breadth, as well as a slight roof ; because, in 
that case, all the weight arising from the braces which 
proceed from the middle pier would have been saved, 
and the roof might have been made much simpler and 
lighter; but the general direction being 8 feet out of 
astraight line, and being loaded with an unnecessa+ 
rily heavy roof, it iwas certainly advisable to: make 
use oof the braces from:the middle pier, : thereby: 
composing two distinct arches.) © 90) 5 yn) 
Although the principles, and even the form of con- 
structing this bridge, might have been drawn from. 
Gautier’s publication, or even Palladio’s designs for 
wooden bridges, yet from the account of Ulric Gru- 
benman, being an illiterate man, there is reason to 
think it was from his own inventive genius that the: 
whole design originated. There! is not only a great 
boldness inthe principal members, but also a wonder- 
ful attention tovalltheminutiz of the edifice; and from’ 
even the roofing being overdone in aiming at excels 
lence and. security, it is evident this was’ a \first ate: 
tempt, and that there was an anxiety to avoid the 
possibility: of failure, in what he ee and what, 
as far as regards him, was really a totally new. project, 

» We are informed sins lw Geubetmannitansides, 
ted a bridge upon the same principlés, of 240 feet 
span, over the Rhine; near’Richenau ; also thatthe’ 
two brothers erected one 200 feet span over the river 
Limmat; near Baden. And that the last work of 
Ulric was a bridge:of 230 feet span at Wittingen. 
In this last, the form of construction was varied: in- 
stead of placing the braces diverging from each other, 
seven beams were built close upon each other, form- 
ing a catenarian arch between the: abutmentsy: of | 

ich the rise was 25 feet. yrurrene beams: were of: 
oak, in ‘lengths of 12 or 14 feet, breaking joint: in’ 
the edebitaiglh masonry. They were not fastened. by 
pins, bolts, or scarfings; but were kept together by 
iron straps, placed five feet distant from each other, 
and fastened by bolts and keys. ‘fhe roadway inter- 
sécts them about the middle of their rise.) ym 

Over the river Portsmouth, in North Americay ‘a 
Mr Bludget has constructed a wooden bridge’ 250: 
feet Span, nearly in the same form as the last)mens 
tioned of Grubenman; that is to say, each) trussior 
arch consists of three rows of beams placed parallel. 
with, but at some distance from, each other, and’each 
beam consists of two halves, connected by dovetailed 
keys passing through them horizontally ; and:similar. 
keys are also passed vertically through ‘all the three 
beams. . This -has a more elegant appearance, than 
where the beams are laid close together; but we doubt 
if the frame is equally firm. cyan 

We have now givena succinct account of the dif- 
ferent: modes-in. which wooden bridges have» been 
constructed: from:this, the practical mechanic may 
judge of their comparative merits, and the propriety 
of their applications in the*various situations occur- 
ring in practice. ‘Their principles will be discussed un- 
der the head of Carpentry, as connected with roof. 
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“ing, centres, domes, &c, re meee therefore refer 
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» “In the practice of bridge building, there yet re- 
»mains to be described a mode not aly: unknown. to 
the ancients, but unqtestionably a: late invention of 
British artists... We. are not perfectly -certain) with 
-whomthe proposal first. originated, whether it wassole- 
ly with the Coalbrookdale or whether the 
late Mr John Wilkinson had some share of the merit; 
certain it is, he was very active in promoting the first 


dren | er we ; yeti) FE : 
oA lehughotianetinndas ithis subject would. in- 
wolve an investigation of the principles of working 
with iron as a material;, but for this we must refer.to 
pedeappeinted ie ondenthe head of Bode Building, 
li inted, if, he he: Bri uilding, 
mo notice was taken of the modes hitherto: practised 
im this important change. of bridge operations; we 
shall therefore, notwithstanding the length :to which 
we have unavoidably been led to extend ithe present 
article, give a short account of the, different modes 
ractised in the principal. iron bridges which have 
i been constructed. b Mey wed 
» The first, as has already been observed, was that 
ale. erected upon the Severn, a little below Coalbrook- 
. dale, where that river is narrow and. rapid. See 
Plate XCI. The abutments are of stone ; they are 
brought up to about 10 feet above the surface of 
common low water; here they have each a platform 
of squared freestone for ten feet breadth, which serves 
for a hauling way, and a base for the) arch to spring 
from. | this’ platform, cast/ iron plates, four 
inches in thickness, are.laid, and formed with sockets 
to receive'the ribs, These plates, in order. to save 
metal, have considerable’.openings in them. The 
principal, or inner ribs, which are five in number, and 
hich form the arch, are. 9 inches..by 63. The 
2d. rowbehind them, and which’ are cutoff at the 
top by the, horizontal \bearing pieces,, are 64 by 6 
- inches; the, 3d. row are 6 by 6 inches; the upright 
‘standards behind the ribs ate.15 inches by 6% inches, 
but» they have an open,space, inthe breadth of 54 ; 
the back standards are 9 mches. by. 6, with projec. 
_ tions for the braces; the diagonals, and horizontal 
ties, are 6 inches by 4 inches, andthe. cast. iron ‘tie 
eines 2+ diameter... The covering plates, which 
are 26 feet in length, reaching quite across the bridge, 
are one inch in thickness. The great ribs. are each 
cast in two pieces, meeting at the keys, which, as the 
arch is cecneed 100 feet:6, inches » and 46 feet 
rise, are about 70 feet.in length. ‘There.are circular 
rings of cast iron introduced into the spandrels, and 
there isa cast iron railing along each side of the road- 
way of the bridge: the weight. of the whole of the 
iron work is $784 tons» Behind the; iron work, at 
each aeuraily fs the ecole hearer a carried 
: dicularly of rubble masonry, faced with 
ee teene and the wing walls are also of the 
same materials. © 


x 


. The iron work was cast and put together in a very 
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master] 
othe year 1777+ The design was origmal and very bold, 


‘and was, as far asthe iron work » well executed ; 
but being a first attempt, and. in ‘a situation 


where more skill than that of the mere iron master 


was required, several radical defects are now ; 
The banks of the Severn are here remarkably hi 
sand, steep, ‘and: consist .of coal measures, over’ 
«pints: of which vast masses of alluvial earth slide 
downy being impelled by springsin the upper parts of 
‘the banks, and by the rapid: stream of the river) which 
“dissolves and washes away the skirts below: The 
masonry of the abutments«and witig walls. not/being 
constructed to withstand this.operation, has beemtorn 
asunder; and:forced out of the perpendicular, more 
particularly onthe ‘western sidé, where the abutment 
has’ been forced. forward about ‘$ or four inches; and 
‘by contracting the:span, has of course heaved up the 
dron work of the arch: This has been remedied: un- 
der the direction of that able:‘mason Mr John Simpson, 
of Shrewsbury, as far asthe nature of the case will 
admit of, by removing the ground, and placing piers 
and counter arches upon the natural ground behind 
it..' Had the abutments been at first sunk. down into 
the natural undisturbed measures, and constructed of 
-dimensions and:form: capable of resisting: the ground 
behind, and-had the:iron work, instead ‘of being for- 
med in ribs nearly ee: cular, been oe seg- 
ments, pressing-against. the upper svof the abut- 
ments, the whele edifice won Have bee much more 
rfect, and a'great-proportion of the weight of metal 
acne We have i y stated, sisatl eae of the 
priticipal ribs formed the arch ; the two rows behind 
ate carried concentric with the inner row, until inter- 
wected by the roadway, which passes immediately at 
the'level ofithestop-of the inner ribs. ‘This has a mu- 
tilated appearance; the circular rings of the spandrels 
are less perfect than if the:pressure had been upon 
straight lines:;. for a circle is not well calculated for 
resistance,’ unless equally. pressed all round. me 
. We:consider it our duty to introduce these obser- 
Nations; in order:to shew:the necessity for great pre- 
caution in similar works, and how liable first attempts 
are to be defective; but they derogate nothing from 
the merit of projecting a great arch of cast iron, in- 
troducing a material incompressible, which is 
readily moulded into.any shape, and which is peculiar- 
ly applicable in the British isles, where the mines of iron 
are isexhaustible and the means of manufacturing cast 
ron ? 


place called, Buildwas.. An old stone bridge was 


carried. away by a very high flood early in 1795, and Prate 
the county of regs was obliged to restore the coms XCII. 


munication, Mr ‘Telford, moe “= — and is now, 
surveyor for the public) works of that county, ‘per- 
suiving , that.although, in .a.former repair, the rnikdle 
pier.of the four,arches had been taken away, and 
that space, as well as the two adjacent arches, con- 
verted into one arch, yet that the water way had still 
been too much confined ; and being aware that.a few 

ears previous to that time, theextensive low lands in to 
Secor povnecysbiieisebicd formerly acted.as a reservoir, 


tinderthe directionof Abraham Der- Practice. 
by, of Coalbrookdale; and the whole was. completed in ——w— 


» The second iron: bridge was built upon the same At Build: 
river, about three miles above the former one, at a was. 
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“Practice. had been embanked, so that the flood: waters passed 
=~ off more hastily, and in a‘ greater body than for- 
-merly; in order, therefore, to remove all obstacles 
out of the way of future floods; and on» account of 
being within two miles of the best founderies in’ the 
world, he recommended a cast-iron arch of 130 
feet span. (See Plate XCII.) 'The ‘magistrates 
of the county agreed 'to this, and the Coalbrookdale 
Company became contractors, both for theron work 
of the arch, and the masonry of the abutments. | Mr 
Telford, we understand, had some trouble in makin 
that. Company ‘de from their former mode o 
construction ; but he at last prevailed in keeping the 
roadway low, and adopting the suspending principle, 
by means of a rib on each side of ‘the bridge, which 
sprung from a lower base than the bearing ribs, and 
rose above them to the top of the ‘railing : thus the 
bearing ribs were supported by ‘the lower: parts of 
those before-mentioned, and were suspended by their 
upper parts. « The bearing ribs have a curve of. }7 in 
130, or nearly dnéceigghth of their span. The! sus- 
pending ribs rise 84 feet, or about one-fourth of their 
span. “There are cast-iron braces, and also horizon- 
tal ties... There are 46 ‘covering plates, each 18 feet 
in length, and ‘one inch in ‘thickness, /They have 
flaunches four inches in depth, and are screwed toge- 
ther at each joint ; so that, by taking the curvature 
of the bearing ribs, and being firmly’ secured at the 
abutments, instead of a load, they compose a stron 
arch. There being only one rib in the middle of 
18 feet breadth of bridge, on each covering plate, a 
cross rib or flaunch, four inches in depth, is cast at an 
equal distance between the ybearing ribs. ‘The sus- 
ending ribs are each 18 inches in depth, and 2% 
inches in thickness, exclusive: of amoulding. ©The 
‘ bearing ribs are 15 inches in depth, and 2¥ inches in 
thickness, and each of the ribs: are’ cast in three 
pieces only, of about: 50 feet each; the braces are 
5 by 3 inches. The principal king posts are 101. by 
43 inches. “The springing plates are each 3 feet 
bagad, and 3 inches thick, with openings to save me- 
tal, “The uprights against the abutments» aré/ 44 
anches square.» The strongest uprights: in the rai 
ing are 3 inches square, and those ‘between them I 
inch. They are placed 6. inches apart, “between 
middle and middle: The height of the; railing above 
the surface of the roadway, ‘is 4 feet'9 inches. Tn 
each spandrel there are’three circular arches formed 
with hard burned bricks, which preserve-most of thé 
space open, but they are concealed *by'viron plates; 
one inch in thickness, which form the outside facinee! 
On the eastern side: of the river, although the banks 
are not so very high’ or steep, ‘the quality ofthe 
ground being similar to that of the other iron bridge; 
particular care was bestowed upon the abutments : 
the space for them was excavated down 'to'the rock, 
which lay considerably under the bed of the river, 
andthe masonry was sunk into the solid part ‘of ‘the 
rock. It was built up chiefly of square masonry, 
and the vrest’ of rubble, laid very close in regular 
courses; and having the baek part \ formed’ in ‘the 
shape of a wedge, pointing to the bankiv "Phe wing 
walls-were curved horizontally ‘and vertically. “At 
the height of 10° feet: above the ldw water, there is 
a hauling’ path ow each side of the river. ‘This 
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_ regularly, Upon the whole, considering the strength 


bridge, which was completed in 1796, haa’ never Prae 
shewn any appearance of failure in any of its parts; 
nothing can be more perfect than the iren work’; 
it is fitted as correctly as a piece of good yee 
It has been objected to this structure, that by cou- 
necting ribs of different’ and curvature, they © 
are exposed to different degrees of expansions and 
contractions. This appears raree theory ; and that — 
no discernible effect has hitherto been produced, is 
probably from the difference being ‘small; but this 
point will be discussed under the article Inow. Ano- 
ther = is, an apparent heaviness in the span- 
—— mh pire t rehs “terre th iron 
plates. Yr appearance, these spaces had certainly — 
better not been concealed, but they are not liableto™ 
the objections made in the former iron bridge, bee! 
cause the space around them is all closely filled up, 
and the roadway being formed with materials similar” 
to this filling up matter, distributes the pressure very” 


acquired by placing the covering-plates with their — 
deep flanches, in the form of an arch, we doubt’ 
whether a greater degree of strength can be had by 
any other distribution of the same quantity of cast-. 
iron, viz. 173% tons: it appears to us, that’ the up. 
right standards, braces, and king:posts, ‘might "be s 
made of smaller dimensions. I i 
We have been informed, that each’of these two 
first iron bridges, including abutments and roadways, 
cost about L. 6000. SRT IF Spe SED 
The third iron bridge was constructed over the At Sun 
river Wear, near Sunderland, in the county of Dur-/ad- 
ham. Its projector was Rowland Burdon, Esq. a — 
gentleman of considerable landed property im that — 
‘county, and who, for some time; represented) it'in” 
parliament. ‘The iron work was cast ‘at’ the foun- 
deries of Messrs Walkers of Rothertiam, and efeets 
ed under the inspection of Mr Thomas Wilson. ‘The 
‘confidence in the use of iron, for arches of ¢reat’ex= 
tent, was by this time established. \ The span of the 
second arch, we have seen, is $0 feet more thar that 
‘of the first } and, in: this third instance, ‘the spat is 
106 feet beyond that of the second, although’ its rise 
is only the same as that of the suspending ribs at 
Buildwas. The arch’ at Sunderlatid springs 60 feet 
above the level of the surface of low water; the 
span is 286 feet ; the rise, or versed sine, is 34 feet s i 
the width of the roadway $2 feet ; and there’are six ppares 
ribs. See Plates KCI. and XCIII. ’ 
~ ‘In-this arch, the mode of construction is" vers 
different from either of the formers’ Instead 6f work- 
ing with pieces of iron from about’ 50 to 70 feet’ in 
length, each rib is here composed of 125 ‘smalt 
frames, each about’ two feet in the length’ or curve 
of the rib, ‘and'“five ‘deep in’ the direction of the ra+ 
dius. In each frame there are three pieces of four 
inches square, which run ‘in the direction of the 
curve of the arch’; and these are connected in the 
direction of the radius by two other piecés, four by” 
three inches. In each side of the larger pieces, is’ 
groove three inches broad by 3 of an inch m depth; 
and opposite eacli‘cross piece there is a hole in the 
middle of the ‘groove. When the abutments were 
brought up, “ee a scaffolding constructed across the 
river between them, six of these frames were placed 
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the abutments in the manner of archstones. 
"Wrought-iron bars, of alength to embrace sundry 
frames, were then fitted into the. , Hollow 
pipes of cast-iron, four inches in diameter, fitted to 
reach between each two frames, across the soffit, 
were introduced. Upon the ends of these pipes are 
flaunches, in which there are holes, answerable to the 
holes in the four-inch pieces of the frames, and also 
_ to those of the wrought-iron bars. Through these 
wis i at gee {holes — seo arene a 
brought all the before-mentione s together by 
_ meansof fore-locks. The frames Sete meet at the 
_. upright pieces, but on the three points of the four- 
-. inch pieces only. On the ends of the hollow pipes, 
there are small projecting pieces, which embrace the 
and lower edges of the frames opposite each 
joing. These operations were repeated. until the 
whole of the frames were placed, and the arch key- 
ed, forming six ribs between the abutments. Upon 
the ribs perpendicular pillars. are placed; and be- 
‘tween them are cast-iron circles, which come in con- 
‘tact with the extrados, the upright pillars, and the 
bearers of the roadway, The bearers and covering, 
we suppose for cheapness, are made of timber, The 
railing 1s cast-iron. The inclinations each way upon 
the arch, probably to save weight, are inconvenient- 


© From its great elevation, and lightness of con- 
struction, this bridge is justly esteemed’a bold effort 
of art, anda magnificent feature inthe country. The 
wooden bridges in Switzerland, and that in America, 
are of greater span ; but, being placed near the sur- 
face of the water, and from the difference of materi- 
al, their parts being of larger dimensions, there can 
bevno comparison as to the fineness of effect. This 
archyis incontrovertible evidence of what may be ac- 
complished by means of cast-iron, since it answers so 
well, charged, as it is, with the following, we con- 
‘ceive, material defects : ; 

1. The frames are much too short, thereby multi- 
plying, very unnecessarily, the number-of joinings in 
the main ribs to 125 x6=750; and, in the same ra- 
-tioy increasing the number of braces, ties, and bolts. 
‘The pieces of the frames, being of unequal.dimen- 
‘sions, is. also improper. 

2. The preservation of the due position of the 
| frames is made to depend too much upon.wrought- 
____ iron bars, and bolts, which. should be, as much as 
possible, excluded from structures of this kinds 
+ 8. The circles in the spandrels, placed as supports 
for the roadway, we have already stated, are im- 


: 


‘pressed around. 


~ We shall observe nothing respecting the timber 


| _‘in the superstructure, because this is mere economy ; 
Daf song y managed, any: bad effects from the' differ- 
ence 
* rials, may be easily avoided ; and the timber, not-in- 
+ terfering with the essential parts, it may, when ne- 
_‘ cessary, be removed, with hittle interruption to the 
intercourse over, and none to that under this noble 
“arch. We cannot’ here resist drawing the attention 
of our reader to the perfection of this double accom- 
modation, in crossiiig-this deep ravine with facility, 
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| “proper in a situation: where they are not equally. 


nsion and contraction in the two mate-. 


54k, 
while veséels of 200-tons are passing full rigged be- Practice: 


low. b 

A. cast-iron bridge has lately been built over the At Boston. 
river Witham, at Boston, im Lincolnshire, froma de- p, .» 
sign by Mr Rennie. The span is about 85 feet, the xuiv. 
rise is about five feet six inches, the breadth is 36 
feet, and there are eight ribs, each rib is composed 
of eleven frames, three feet depth in the direction of 
the radius. At each joiniug there is a cast-iron grat- 
ing across the arch, which eonnects the frames, on 
the same principles as —_—— practised at Pontey- 
sylte aqueduct. Instead of three pieces in the direc. 
tion of the curve, as at Sunderland, here there are 
only two, but they are seven inches by 44. These 
are, in each frame, connected in the direction of the. 
radius, by pieces four by three inches. Upon the 
back of the ribs, pillars, four by three inches, are 
Placed perpendicularly to support the roadway. The 
superstructure resembles that of the first iron bridge 
at Coalbrookdale. The arch has .been kept very 
flat, to suit the tide below, and. the streets above. 
The rise being only about +1. of the span, is another 
proof of the facilities which may be acquired by 
using cast-iron. The frames being made about four 
times the length of those at Sunderland, and being 
connected with cast-iron gratings instead of wrought~ 
iron, are esseutial improvements ; but from. the. 
pieces in the frames, which are in the direction of the 
radius, being only four by three inches, while the 
main. pieces, in the direction of the curve, are 7 by 
44, a great proportion of the former are broken; This 
is a defect ; and the pillars which support’ the road- 
way, being perpendicular, do not correspond with 
the radiated pieces of the frames, The ribs, in-springs 
ing from the perpendicular face of the-masonry of 
the abutment, have also a crippled appearance, 

In improving the port of Bristol, Mr Jessop found At Bristot> 
it necessary to change the course of the river Avon, Pirate 
and to make two cast-iron bridges over the new XCIV. 
channel. The span of the iron-work of each arch is 
100 feet ; the rise: 12 feet 6 inches, or-+-of the span; 
the breadth- is.30 feet ; and there are six ribs ; each 
rib is composed*of two pieces meeting in the middle, 
and they are connected crosswise by nine ‘cast-iron, 
ties, which are dovetailed, and wedged into the ‘ribs ; 
the cross sections of these ties are in this form]. 
The ribs stand upon abutment-plates, which are laid 
in the direction. of the radius, These plates are 
32 feet in jengths 2 feet 4 inches in breadth, and 4 
inches in thickness ; in each plate are five apertures, 
each 5 feet long and 20 inches in width, The ribs 
are 2 feet 4 inches in depth in the direction of the 
radius, and two, inches in. thickness,- and >have each 
80 apertures, one. foot: square, separated by. bars 
three inches broad, excepting opposite the cross ties, 
where the solid is 12 inches broad: Where the ribs. 
meet in the middle, they have flaunches eight inches 
broad and two thick, and they are connected by cast- 
iron screw-bolts three inches Zacher: Between the 
ribs and‘ the bearers of the roadway, perpendicular 
pillars, with cross sections of this form T, are placed. 
The bearers are of the same form. The whole is co- 
vered with cast-iron plates, and there are railings ot 
cast iron. 
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There: is gteat simplicity, and much of correct 


—v—" principle in this design: 1. The springing- plates be» 


Over the 
Menai. 


PraTec. 


ing) placed in’ the direction’ of) the: radius,’and the 
abutments receding to produce a space behind the 


ribs equal to that between the upright pillars. 2. The 


ribs being composed of two pieces, and one joint on- 
ly: and, 3. Wrought-iron being» wholly excluded. 
But we regret still observing the varying dimensions 
of the parts of the ribs; and that the supporting 
pillars are still placed perpendicularly ; and which, 
as the arch has more curvature, ‘has still a worse effect 


than at Boston. a 


In the course of hisemployment as engineer to the 
Board of Parliamentary Commissioners. for makin 
Roads and constructing Bridges in the Highlands 
of ‘Scotland, Mr Telford has lately made a ‘design 
for a cast-iron bridge now constructing upon.an arm 
of the sea which divides the county of Sutherland 
from that of Ross, at a part where several of these 
roads unite. In this bridge, the defects noticed in 
the former works of this sort appear to be avoid- 
ed. See Plate C. The arch is 150-feet span; it 
rises 20 feet, it is 16 feet in width, and has four 
ribs. Inthe abutments, not only are the springing- 

lates laid in the direction of the radius, but this 
Fite is continued up to the roadway. The springing 
plates are each 16 feet in length, 3 feet in breadth, 
and 4 inches in thickness, with socketsiand shoulder- 
pieces to receive the ribs: In each: plate are three 
apertures, three feet in length, and 18 inches in 
width. Each of the ribs, for the conveniency of 
distant sea-carriage, is composed of five pieces, t 
feet in depth in the direction of the radius, and two 
anda half inches in thickness, There are triangular 
apertures in the ribs, formed by pieces in the direc- 
tion of the radius, and diagonals between them; but 
every part is of equal dimensions. At every joining 
of the pieces of the ribs, a cast-iron grating passes 
quite across the arch; upon these are joggles or 
shoulderings to receive the ends of the ribs: the ribs 
have also flaunches, which are fixed to the grat- 
ings with cast-iron screw-bolts.. Each rib is pre- 
served in a vertical plane, by covering. the whale 
with grated, flanched-plates, properly secured to- 
gether, and to the top of the ribs, by’ cast-iron 
screws and pins. In the spandrels, instead of circles 
or upright pillars, lozenge, or rather triangular forms 
are introduced, each cast in one frame, with a joggle 
at its upper and lower extremities, which pass into 
the sockets formed on the top of the ribs, and in the 
bearers of the roadway. Where the lozenges meet 
in the middle of their height, each has a square notch 
to receive a cast-iron tie, which passes from each 
side, and meets in the middle of the breadth of the 
arch, where they are secured by forelocks. Next to 
the abutments, in order to suit the inclined face of 
the masonry, there are half lozenges. By means of 
these lozenge or triangular forms, the points of pres- 
‘sure are preserved in the direction of the radius. 
The covering-plates, in order to preserve a sufficient 
degree of strength, and lessen the weight, are, in- 
stead of solid, made of a reticulated shape; the a- 
pertures widen below, to leave the matter between 
them a narrow edge; and contract upwards, soas to 
prevent the matter of the roadway from falling 
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through. This disposition of the iron workj-e 
cially in the, imp! 
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‘appearance. é 

Ina printed report of a committee of the House 
of Commons, of the last session, we find ‘some new 
information respecting centering for an iron 
which, as it promises a new era in —e 
building, we are happy in being enabled to lay it be 
fore our readers. Fa eta ee 


od urd 
This subject has been brought under discussion in. 


. 


the course of a org ra aE 
pry m Holyhead ent 


of improving the ma 
North Wales. The island of Anglesea is divided P 


from Caernarvonshire by the celebrated strait or arm fo 


of the sea named the Menai, through which the tide 
flows with great velocity ; and, from local circum» 
stances, in a very peculiar manner. Tis renderé 
the navigation difficult; and it has always beena 
formidable obstacle in the before-mentioned comniu- 
nication. It has hitherto been crossed by a ferry= 
boat at Bangor; but the inconvenience and’ risk-at= 
tending this mode, \has led to speculations’ of im- 
provement for half a century past ; woodes bridges, | 
and embankments, with draw-bridges, have been al- 
ternately proposed and abandoned... From a report 
of the House of Commons; of June 1810, it appears, 
that Mr Rennie the engineer, had given plans*and 
estimates for bridges at this place in 1802, and had 
been called on to revise them in’ 1810. ' His: plans, 
which appear in the last-mentioned report, are, 
Ist, One arch of cast-iron, 450 feet span, over the 


narrowest part of the strait, at a projecting rock | 


named Ynys-y-Moch: and 2d, Another upon the 
Swilley Rocks, consisting of three cast-iron archés, 
each 3.50 feet span. The expence of that at Ynys-y- 
Moch is estimated at L. 259,140, and of that at the 
Swilley, L. 290,147. He prefers the ‘latter, -be- 
cause he says, ** Qn account of the great span of 
the arch at Ynys-y-Moch, and ‘the’ ifficulty and 
hazard there will be in constructing a centre to span 
the whole breadth of the channel at low water, with- 
out any convenient means’ of supporting it in the 
middle, on account of the depth of water and rapi- 
dity of the tide, or of getting any assistance from 
vessels moored in the channel to-put it up; I will 
not say it is impracticable, but I think it too hazard- 
ous to be recommended.” And again, in the same’ 
report; ‘ I should be little inclined to undertake 
the building a bridge at Ynys-y2*Moch,’”? f 
But from the report of June 1811, it appears, that 
in May 1810, Mr Telford was instructed by the 
Lords of the ‘Treasury, to survey, and report upon the 


best method of improving the lines of ee eee : 
between Holyhead and Shrewsbury, and’ also’ be-' 


tween Holyhead and Chester ; and to consider; and 
give plans bot passing the Menai. In the aforesaid 
report (of 1811) we have his plans and éstimate. 
His explanations we shall give in his own words. ~ 
« The duty assigned me being to consider, and re- 
port respecting-a bridge across the Menai, I shall 
confine myself to this object. Admitting the im- 
portance of the communication tojustify acting ‘on a 
large scale, I not only consider the, constructing a 
bridge practicable, but that two situations are re- 
markably favourable. It is scarcely necessary to ob- 


d 


that one of these situations is at the Swilley 
d the other at Ynys-y-Moch. These two 


- being so evi the best, the only question that 
Selanne wou of them the pucthennn ought 
de ae ‘ ‘ 9 he ee 
the appendix to the second report to the 
‘roads and harbour, it appears, that a con- 
ber of small coasting-vessels, viz. from 
- 16 to 100 tons, navigate the Menai, and that there 
; ‘been a few from 100 to 150 tons. By state- 
p from the principal shipbuilders in the river. 
made in the year 1800, to the Committee for im- 
proving the Port of London, it also appears, that: 
. vessels of 150 tons, when they have all on end, are 
_ only 88 feet in height above the water-line ; and_ 
further, that even ships of 300 tons, with their top- 
oe, struck, are nearly the same height: 
e, in the Menai, are extreme cases, and, if pro- 
toa hag to navigation, to satisfy every 
nable person; it may, indeed, rather be a ques- 
tion, whether ‘the height should not be limited to 


a 


swould be considerably diminished. 
In the plans I have formed, provision is made 
for admitting vessels of 150 tons to pass with all on 
end; that is, in one design preserving 90 feet, and 
in the other 100. feet between the line of high water 
and 'the-lower'side of the soffit of the arch. The 
first. design is adapted for passing across the three 
_ rocks, named the Swilley, Benlass, and Ynys-well- 
_ dog; which, by their shape and position, are singu- 
larly suitable. _To embrace the situation most per- 
'y I have divided the space into three openings 
_ of 260 feet, and two of 100 feet each; making piers 
each 80 feet in thickness, Over the three la 

sy the arches are made of cast-iron; over the 
ler'spaces, in order to add weight and stability 
to the piers, semicircular arches of stone are intro- 
duced ;- but over. these, as well as the larger open- 
ings, the spandrele, roadway, and railing, are con- 
structed of cast-iron. In this way the navigation is 
not im because the piers standing near the out- 
er edges, are guards for preventing vessels striking 
upon the rocks; while the whole structure presents 
; +y little obstruction to the wind. From the ex- 
_tremity of the abutments, after building rubble walls 

above the level of the tideway, I propose carryin 
embankments. until the roadway reaches the senaoal 
ground, The annexed drawing will sufficiently ex- 
in'the nature of the design. I propose the bridge 
to be $2 feet in breadth; and, from minute nese 2 
tions made from detailed drawings, I find the expence 


158,654. _ 

The other design is for the narrower strait, 

called Ynys-y-Moch. Here the situation is particu- 
larly iewporanle for constucting a bridge of one arch ; 
' and making that 500 feet span, leaves the naviga- 
tion as free as at present. In-this I have made the 
_. height 100 feet in the clear at high-water spring- 
_ tides; and I propose this bridge to be 40 feet in. 

breadth. Estimating from drawings, -as already de- 
| ed, I find the expence to be L. 127,331, or 
131,323 less than the former. From leaving the 

t whole channel unimpeded, it is certainly the most 
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vessels under 100 tons, by which the expence of a. 


. 5 
i ohenersting the whole, in a perfect manner, amounts | 
to L. 
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perfect scheme of. 

in my opinion, be atten 
ence risk in the execution 

In order to render this: evident, I have made a. 


drawing, (see. Plate C.) to shew in what manner Prater C. 


the centering or frame, for an arch of this mag- 
nitude, emanate be ogra Hitherto, — cen- 
terin made by placi ——e work~- 
ing from below; but in » an the Menai, from 
the nature of the bottom of the channel, the depth at 
low water, and the great rise and rapidity of the tides, 
this would be very difficult, if not impracticable, — [ 
therefore propose changing the mode, and working 
entirely from above, that is to say, instead of sup- 
porting, I) mean to suspend the centering. By in 
specting the drawing, the general principle of this 
will be readily conceived, 

*¢ I propose, in the first place, to build the masonry 
of the abutments as far as the lines AB, CD, and in 
the particular manner shewn in the section. . Having 
carried up the masonry to the level of the roadway, 
I propose upon the top of the abutments to construct 
as many frames as there are to be ribs in the center ; 
and of at least an equal breadth with the top of each 
rib. These frames to be about 50 feet high above the 
top of the masonry ; and to be rendered perfectly 
firm and secure. ‘That this can be done, 1s so evi- 
dent, I avoid entering into details respecting the mode, 
These frames are for the purpose of receiving strong 
blocks or rollers and chains, and to be acted upon by 
windlasses or other powers. 

‘« next proceed to construct the center itself: it 
is proposed to be made of deal bulk, and to consist 
of four separate ribs; each rib being a continuation 
of timber frames five feet in width at the top and 
bottom, varying in depth from 25 feet near the abut- 
ments to 7 feet 6 inches at the middle or crown, 
Next to the face of the abutments, one set of framesy 
about 50 in length, can, by means of temporary scaf- 
folding, and iron chain bars from the beforementioned 
frames, be readily constructed, and fixed upon the 
offsets of the abutments, and to horizontal iron ties 
laid in the masonry for this purpose. A set of these 
frames, (four in number, ) having been fixed against 
the face of each abutment ; they are to be secured 
together’ by cross and diagonal braces, and there being 
pm spaces of 6 feet/S inches left between the ribs, 
(of which these frames are the commencement, ) they 
are to be covered with planking, and the whole con- 
verted into a platform 50 feet by 40... By the nature 
of the framing, and being secured by horizontal and 
suspending bars, I presume ‘every person accustomed. 
to practical operations will, admit, that these plat- 
forms may be rendered perfectly firmyand secure. 

¢ The second portion of the centre) frames, hay- . 
ing been previously prepared and fitted in the carpen- 
ter’s ood, are brought, in separate pieces, through , 

ssages purposely left in the masonry, to the be- 

ore-mentioned platforms, They are here put together, 
and each frame raised by the suspending bars and 
other means, so.that the end which is to be joined to 
the frame already fixed, shall rest upon asmall moveable 
carriage. It is then to be pushed forward, perhaps 
uponan iron rail road, until the strong iron forks, 
which are fixed on its edge, shall fall upon a round 


the Menai; and it would, Practice. 
‘with the least inconveni- =v 
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Practice. iron bar, which forms the outer edge of the first, or completed. ~And..asy.-from. accurate experiments Pea 


“—\-== abutment frames. When this has been done, etreng 
iron bolts are put through eyes in the forks, and the 
aforesaid second portion of the frame-work is suffer- 


ed to descend to its intended position, -by means of 
the suspending chain bars, until it closes with the: 


end of the previously fixed frame, like a rule joint. 


Admitting the first frames .were firmly fixed, and) 


that the hinge part of this joint is sufficiently strong, 
and the joint. itself 20 feet deep, I conceive, that 
even without the aid of the suspending bars, that 
this second portion, of the centering would be sup- 
ported ; but we will, for a moment, suppose, that it 
is to be wholly suspended. It is known, by experi- 
ment, that a bar of good malleable iron,) one inch 
square, will suspend 80,000lbs. and that the powers 
of suspension are as the sections; consequently, a 
bar 1} inches ‘square, will suspend 180,U000lbs. ;, but 
the whole weight of this portion of the rib, includ- 


ing the weight of the suspending bar, is only about: 


30,000lbs. or one-sixth of the weight that might safe- 
ly be suspended; and as I propose two suspending 


chain-bars, to each portion of rib, if they had the. 


whole to support, they would only be exerting about 
one-twelfth of their power; and considering’ the 
proportion .of the weight which rests upon the abut- 
ments, they are sir also to support all the iron 
work of the bridge, and be still far within their 
power. 

‘ Having thus provided for the second. portion 
of the centering, a degree of security far beyond 
what can be required, similar operations are carried 
on from each abutment until the parts are joined in 
the middle, and form a complete centering ; and be- 
ing then braced together, and covered with plank- 
ing where necessary, the. whole becomes one general 
platform, or wooden bridge, to receive the iron 
work. 

«‘ It is, I presume, needless to observe, that upon 
such a centering or platform, the iron work, which, 
it is understood, has been previously fitted, can be 
put together with the utmost correctness and faci- 
lity ; the communication from the shores to the cen- 
tre will be through the before-mentioned passages in 
the masonry. The form of the iron work of the 
main ribs will be seen, by the drawing, to compose a 
system of triangles, preserving the principal points 
of bearing in the direction of the radius, It is pro- 
posed in the breadth of the bridge (¢.-e, 40 feet) to 
have nine ribs, ea¢h cast in 23 pieces, and these con- 
nected by across grated plate, nearly in the same 
manner as in the great aqueduct of Pontcysylte, over 
the valley of the Dee, near Llangollen. ‘The fixa- 
‘tion of the several ribs in a vertical plane, appearing 
(after the abutments) to be the most important ob- 
ject in iron bridges, I propose to accomplish this 
by covering the several parts or ribs, as they are 
pee ner fixed, with grated or reticulated and 
flaunched plates across the top of the ribs. This would 
keep the tops of the ribs immoveable, and convert 
‘the whole breadth of the bridge into one frame. Be- 
sides thus securing the top, I propose also having 
-eross braces near the bottom. of the ribs. 

« The ribs being thus fixed, covered, and con- 
nected together, the great feature of the bridge is 


- made and communicated to me by my. friend, the. 


late William Reynolds of Coal it requires 
448,000]bs.. to crush a cube of one quarter of an 
inch of cast iron, of the quality named. 3 
it is clear, while the ribs are kept in their,true po- 
sition, that the.strength provided is more than ample.) 
» When advanced thus far, I propose, .t 
not to remove, yet to ease the timber centering by: 
having the feet of the centering ribs (which are sup-— 
ported by offsets in the masonry. of. the front, of the. 
abutment, ) placed upon proper we: 3 the rest of 
the centering to be eased at the same time by means. 
of the chain bars, Thus the hitherto) dangerous. 
operation of striking the centering,’ will be rendered 
gradual and perfectly safe; inasmuch that this.new 
mode of suspending centering, instead of ing 
it from below, may perhaps. hereafter be adopted as- 
an improvement. Although the span of the arch is, 
unusually great, yet by using iron asa material, the. 
weight upon the centre, when compared with large. 
stone arches, is very small. Taking the mere.ring of 
archstones in the centre arch of Blackfriars idge,. 
at 156% 43% 5, equal to 33,450 cubic’ feet of stone, 
it amounts to 2.236 tons; whereas the whole of the 
iron work, inthe main ribs, cross plates, and. ties, 
and grated covering plates, that is to say, all that.is- 
lying on the centering at the time it is to be eased, 
weighs only 1791 tons. It is true, that from the 
flatness of the iron arch, if left unguarded, a great. 
proportion of this weight would rest upon the center- 
ing ; but this is counterbalanced by the operation of | 
the iron ties in the abutments, and wholly command- 
ed by the suspending chair bars. |. See 7 
.* When the main ribs have been completed, the 
next step is to proceed with the iron supporters of 
the roadway ; | these, instead of being constructed 
in the form of circles, or that of perpendiculas pillars 
as hitherto, are here a series of triangles, thus includ-. 
ing the true line of bearing. These triangles are, of 
course, preserved in a vertical plane by cross ties and - 
braces. Iron bearers are supported by these triangles, . 
and upon the bearers are laid the covering plates ‘un-. 
der the roadway, which, instead of bein id, are, 
(in order to lessen the weight, ), proposed to be reti-. 
culated, vtkette rt 
. “If Thave, throughout this very succinct ip-. 
tion, made myself understood, it will, I think, be . 
mitted, that the constructing a single arch across the, 
Menai, is not only a very practicable, but.a very 
simple operation ; and that it is rendered so, chiefly . | 
by adopting the mode of working from cach abut-. — 
ment, without at all interfering with the tideway. 
In the case of the Sue bridge, although the. 
arches are smaller, yet being placed on piers, situated ~ 
on rocks, surrounded by a rapid tide, the incon- 
venience of carrying materials, and working, is greatly : 
increased ; and supposing the bridge part constructed, 
an enormous expence has still to be incurred before 
the roadway can be carried over the flat ground on 
the Anglesea shore. Therefore, whether ceconomy, 
facifity of performance, magnificence, or durability 
be consulted, the bridge of one arch is, in my opinion, 
infinitely preferable ; and it is no less so, if considered 
in what regards the navigation.’ 
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i -of constructing centres, ap jle to 
> as iron arches, being an original idea, and 
and the effects of all its tions 

being > capable of correct demonstration. than 
- those of the former mode of s ing from below, 
we were glad of being enabled, while this article 
was inthe pressy to communicate the outlines of the 

» as given by the engineer in his report to the 

* Lords of the treasury. If this should be successfully 
ractised on so- a scale at the Menai, all difhi- 
culties with regard to carrying bridges over inacces- 
sible ravines:or turbulent streams, will, in future, be 
done away, anda new era formed in bridge building. 
~ Wevhave only given a Plate of the centering, be-) 
cause the construction of the iron work is precisely 
the same in principle (though on a larger scale) as 
what has been adopted by the same engineer in Bo- 

c. nar bridge. See Plate C. 

‘ be ‘ ; 
ree have now given our readers a distinct ey of 

he progress of the practice of constructi ri 

ir cetededath ay itech ia eutheitiartisdheeteecanric 
. We are well convinced that much more will still be 
accomplished; and when we come under the article 
» Inoy, to treat generally of its qualities and different 
. modes of application, some light will be thrown ape 
the subject, which we expect will tend. still fur- 
_ ther to enhance its importance in the great practical 
purposes of life. at 


a : 

_ » Although it is trusted the reader will, in this arti- 
cle, have found bridge building as fully discussed as 
he could expect in a work of this nature, yet if dis- 

osed to prosecute the subject more at length, he will 
be enabled to do so by consulting the following able 
authors, whovhave written on the subject either gene- 

» rally, or in describing particular aoe: be 

. «It is rather surprising, that although the Romans 
had, before the time of Vitruvius, introduced the use 
of the arch, not only in bridges and aqueducts, but in 
theatres and temples, yet he has RN a led to dis- 

_ cuss, or even particularly to notice this principal fea- 
ture in Roman architecture. 

> Leoni oon Alberti first wrote upon bridges in 

1481. Palladio followed about a century afterwards. 
Serlio and Scammozzi also treated the subject, and 
the latter gives uséful rules respecting foundations. 
See also Ferrari on Arches, in the Act. Sienn, vi. 143. 

nce. . | Blondel has described the bridge which. he built in 

» 1665, in the tideway upon the Charante at Xaintes. 

Gautier, in 1714, published a treatise expressly upon 

abaia u é ° ; > 
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» BRIDGEND, a town of South Wales, in the 
‘county of Glamorgan, situated on both sides of the 
river Ogmore, over which there isa good stone bridge. 
The town, which consists of a street on each side of 
the river, is tolerably well built, and is divided into 
three parts, calied New Castle, Old Castle, and Bridg- 
end; the two first deriving theirnames from two cas- 
tles; the remains of which are still visible. The town- 
hall is a neat building, the market-place is very com- 
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bridge building, matically arranged, and contain. Practice. 
ing much useful seating ae Perronet; in ——“V—~ 
1768, published an elaborate work, containing very 
minute details of the in building some of the In France. 
principal bridges in France, and also valuable informa- 
tion re: ing materials, foundations, centres, arches, 
scaffolding, and machinery. Regemotte gives an ac- 
count of abridge of 13 large arches, built by him on 
the Allier at Moulins. Cessart, in his Travaux Hy- 
drauliques, gives an account of the bridge of Sauthur - 
of 12 largearches, upon the Loire. Belidor, in the 4th 
vol. of his Archit. Hydraul., treats of bridges. Parent, 
De la Hire, and Bossut, treat the subject scientifically. 
See also Abeille Mem. Acad. Par.i. 159: Sebastien, 
Dos iv 163. De la Hire, Do. 1702, 1712. Senes, Do. 
1719, 363. Couplet, Do. 1729,1730. Chardon, Do. 
1731., Bouguer, Do. 1734. Bossut, Do. 1774, 5945 
1776; 587.. Coulomb, Mem. des Savans Etrangers, 
1773, 343. Giral, Sur les constructions des ponts, 
4to. Trem in’ Rozier’s Observations, tom. 
xxxiii. p. 132. Montpetit in Rozier’s Observ. tom. 
xxxil p. 430. : 
' {&pinus wrote on the abutments of arches in the oaeie 
Mem. Acad. Berl. 1755, p. 386. ; and Euler-on the sad Seana 
method. of judging of the strength of a bridge froma 
model in the Nov. Comment. Petrop. tom. xx. p. 271. 
See also) Lorgna on the Curve of an Arch, in the 
pve cs LI. ii. 156. 
belye published a short rt respecting West- In England. 
minster bridge. Goldman “re Hawksmoor also : 
treated on the subject of bridges. . Semple published 
a detailed account of the mode of conducting the 
building of Essex bridge in Dublin. He also treats 
of building in water. Dr Hook, Emerson, and Mul- 
ler; have discussed the principles of arches scientifical- 
= Dr Hutton, in a separate treatise, and also in his 
ictionary,treats of the principles of bridges ; and his 
valuable» works contain:many useful remarks and di- 
rections respecting those edifices. The late Mr At- 
wood published an essay upon the principles of arches, 
in two parts, in. which much science and originality 
of mind are displayed. See likewise Robinson in the 
Phil. Trans. 1684, vol. xiv. -p. 583. Robertson on 
the fall of water under bridges, inthe Phil. Trans. 
1758, p..492.; and Dr Thomas Young’s Natural 
Philosophy, vol. ii. p. V75, &ew (vy) + ' 


%&> For this valuable and original article on the theory and 
practice of Bridge-building, which is the only complete trea- 
tise of the Subject that has yet been published, the Editor is 
indebted to Tuomas Terrorp, F.R.S.E., civil engineer, and 
to Avexanper Nimo, F,R.S. E. 
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modious, and the parish church is well built, and 
commands a fine prospect. ‘The soil of the adjacent 
country is fertile, and in a state of good cultivation ; 
and great quantities of salmon, sewin, trout, and flat 
fish, are caught in the river. The chief trades-car- 
ried on in the town/are tanning and tallow chandlery, 
and a large woollen remceng has been establish- 
ed by the agricultural society of the county. Wool- 
len cloths and blankets are manufactured by means of. 
3$z 
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machinery, and sent to Witney, where they are sold 
as manufactured in that place. ‘There are here two 


annual fairs, and a good weekly market on Saturday. - 
. Some accounts state the population of this town at 


7140, and the number of houses at 1688; while 
others make the population only 1701, the number 
of houses 386, and the number of persons engaged in 
trade at 200. The last statement we suppose to be 
the most correct. See Malkin’s Tour in South Wales 
in 1804. 9 (% 

BRIDGENORTH, a borough and market town 
in England, is romantically situated upon the river 
Severn, in the county of Salop;.and hundred of Stod- 
desdon, 22 miles.south-east from Shrewsbury, and 
140 north-west from London. The river divides it 
into the upper and lower town, which are united by 
an old inconvenient bridge of seven arches, which ha- 
ving been frequently injured:by the floods, is now re- 
building, from a fund accumulated by a toll collected 
under an act of parliament obtained several years ago. 
The upper town stands upon the top and sides of a 
hill composed of red sandstone. It consists chiefly 
of two streets, which are wide,'well paved, and would 
be very commodious if the town-hall (which occu- 
pies the middle of the high street ) was removed. From 
these principal streets, several others, that are narrow 
and steep, branch off, and pass down to the river. 
The entrance from the south was formerly by one of 
these, but being “intolerably inconvenient and danger- 
ous, a new and more commodious entrance has been 
formed round the south-western base of the castle 
hill. The expence of this was defrayed by a toll. 
Many of the communications down the face of the 
bank next the river, are by means of successive flights 
of steps. A great number of houses are excavated 
entirely out of the sandstone rock, so that it is not 
uncommon to see the smoke rising in the middle of 
little,hanging gardens, where nothing but. the stalk 
of a chimney appears. The town walls, of which the 
northern gate only remains, was built by Roger de 
Belesme, Earl of Shrewsbury, who also fortified this 
place with a strong castle, and here, with a few des- 
perate associates, made a stand against the forces of 
his sovereign Henry I., but was soon compelled to 
relinquish it and fly to Normandy. This castle is 
now almost entirely demolished. One of the square 
towers, however, which is still standing, is an object 
of great curiosity, having been partly undermined du- 
ring the civil wars between the king and the parlia- 
ment; it now leans out of a perpendicular 21 feet in 
the height of 70 feet. Within the precincts of the 
castle, upon the scite of an old chapel dedicated to 
St Mary Magdalene, a magnificent new church has 
lately been erected, from a design and under'the di- 
rection of Mr Telford. It was finished in 1796. 
The length is 121 feet, ‘breadth 77; height of the 
tower 114 feet; the height of the Tuscan order 
which surrounds the whole churchis 36 feet 6 inches. 
Internally, sixteen Ionic columns reaching to the ciel- 
ing, divide and support the body or cell... Neither 
externally nor internally is there a single ornament, 
excepting the essential parts of these orders... Near 
the north end of the town, in the highest part of the 
hill, stands the church of St Leonard, an old imper- 
fect edifice, On the west side of the river are the 
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remains of an ancient and magnificent convent, under 
which there are several remarkable vaults running to 
a great length. There is here a free school for the 
sons of the burgesses, which also sends and maintains 
eighteen scholars at the university of Oxford. Bridge- 
north is governed by two bailiffs, annually elected 
out of 24 aldermen, who must have gone through all 
the offices of the borough, 48 common council men,a 
town clerk, and eee It returns two eee e 

arliament, which privilege was tedby Edward I., 
a is vested in eth serstinn nab eioell amount- 
ing nearly to 1700. ‘The manufactures: carried on 
here are building barges, which navigate the Severn; 
tanning leather; making ‘Aa te which’has been car- 
ried to a very considerable length by Messrs Mac- 
michaels ; as also a cast iron foundery, established in 
the same town by: Messrs Allen and Hasledine. 
Cloth, stockings, and some ironmongery are 
also made here. The trade is considerable, bein 
a market for a great extent of rich country, ion 
carrying on, by means of its barges, a considerable 
intercourse with the other towns upon the river Se- 
vern. The market is on Saturday; and its fairs, 
which are on Thursday before Shrovetide, March 
14, May 1, June 30, Aug. 2, and October 29, are 
cipal to from most parts of the kingdom for cat- 
tle, sheep, butter, cheese, bacon, and hops. The last, 
which continues three days, is a very considerable 
mart for horses, especially two year old colts of the 
draught kind, and for weanling calves. This town 
consists of two parishes, St Leonards and St Nay 
Magdalene, containing in 1801, 910 houses, 
4319 inhabitants, of whom 3800 are employed in 
trade and manufactures, 

The inhabitants are well supplied with water from 
a spring about half a mile from the town, whence 
it is conveyed.by means of pipes. Waterisalso raised 
fromthe river by a water wheel, up to a reservoir on 
the edge of the castlehill. Near this reseryoir a 
walk is made round the castle, which forms one of 
the finest terraces in England. ‘The views from it, 
particularly up the river to the bold and richly wood- 
ed banks at Apley, are not to be surpassed. It is 
situated in W, ie: 2° 30’, N. Lat. 52° 38’. See 
Pl 


Buck’s Antig. and Plymley’s Survey of Shropshire. 
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. bRIDGETOWN, the capital of Barbadoes, lies 
in the south-west part of the island, in the parish of 
St Michael, and in the innermost part of Carlisle Bay. 
Its situation was originally chosen entirely on ac- 
count of its convenience for trade, without any regard 
to the health ofits inhabitants. It is surrounded 
with low flat grounds, which being often overflow- 
ed by the spring tides, rendered it very insalubrious ; 
but which being now drained, it is reckoned as healthy 
as any place in the island, This town was former- 
ly the most elegant and largest in all the Caribbee 
islands, but it has suffered greatly, both from fire and 
hurricanes. (See BARBADOES, vol. iii. p. 254.) [t is, 
however, again recovering its former appearance, and 
affords most of the conveniences, either for entertain- 
ment or amusement, which are to be found in any 
city of Europe. The streets are broad, the houses 
lofty and well built, and many of them rent as high 
as those in London. The church of St Michael is a 
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large and beautiful building, exceeding many’ of our 
‘English cathedrals. It une curious ¢ ore excel- 

an, and a peal of bells. Bridgetown has also 
] and a college, founded and liberally endow- 
é‘ 4 Codrington, for maintaining professors and 
lars to teach and study divinity, surgery, and phy- 
. It'is the only institution of the kind in the West 
‘Indies; but its success has not answered the designs of 
its founder. About a mile from the town stands the 
hale country seat, called Pilgrims, which is a 
some villa built by the assembly. This town 
enjoys perfect security against foreign invasion, from 
e strength of its forts, and the boldness of the coast, 
It is defended on the west by St James’ fort, mount- 
ing 18 guns ; Willoughby’s fort, which is built upon 
tongue of land running into the sea, and mounts 12 
guns; Needham fort, mounting 20 guns; and St 
nne’s fort, which is the strongest in the island, and 
stands’ near within land. On the east it has stee 
‘eliffs, high rocks, and foul ground. Carlisle Bay 1s 
formed by Needham and Pelican points, and is capa- 
‘ble of containing 500 vessels, being about 4 miles 
‘Jong, and'3 broad, but the bottom is foul and injuri- 
ous to cables. The harbour is one of the best in the 
West Indies,and is completely secured from the north- 
east wind, which is the constant trade-wind in Barba. 
‘does. The wharfs are large and commodious for load- 
ing and unloading goods; and monthly packet boats 
‘have lately been established here for carrying letters 
‘to'and from Great Britain. Bridgetown is the seat 
of the governor, council, assembly, and court’ of 
chancery ; and its militia, with that of the parish of St 
“Michael, amount to 1200 men, who are called the 
royal regiment of foot guards, North Lat. 13° 9/ 
80”, West Long. 60° 2’ $0". (1) - 
- BRIDGEWATER, a borough and market- 
‘town in England, in the hundred of North Pether- 
‘ton, and county of Somerset, is situated in a flat, 
‘and rather woody country, on the river Parrot, 12 
‘miles from the sea, and nearly 128 west from Lon- 
don. Over the Parrot is a stone bridge, which con- 
nects Bridgewater with the suburb of Botan and 
“also an iron bridge lately erected. The streets are 
‘very irregular, but wide and well built; and the 
church of St Mary isa large and handsome building, 
with one of the largest spires in the kingdom, it 
has a spacious town-hall, and a high cross, with a 
cistern over it, to which water is conveyed by an 
engine from a neighbouring rivulet, and 2 eh car- 
‘tied to the different streets. It has also several meet- 
“ing-houses for Presbyterians, Baptists, and Quak- 
“ers ; and, it is worthy of notice, that in one of these 
‘there is a pew appropriated for the mayor and alder- 
‘men, should they happen to be of that persuasion. 
‘Bridgewater was formerly the private estate of Wil- 
liam de Brewere, but was erected into a free borough 
King John, and afterwards made a mayor-town 
by Henry LV. Its corporation consists of a mayor, 
‘a recorder, two aldermen, 24 common-council men, 
and a town clerk ; and it sends two members to par- 
liament, who are chosen by the inhabitant house- 
‘holders, who pay scot and lot. ‘The authority of the 
“magistrates extends throughout the parish ; and the 
‘recorder, with the mayor and aldermen, are em- 
“powered to hold four sessions annually, for trying 
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all crimes and misdemeanors, not capital, committed 
within their jurisdiction. A court of record is also 
held every Monday, for the cognizance of all debts, 
The midsummer county sessions are held at Bridge- 
water, and the assizes every other year. As this 
town was made a distinct county by Henry VIIL, 
the sheriff of Somerset cannot send any process into 
the tic ae and its burgesses are free in every 
town of England and Ireland, except London and 
Dublin, The revenue is valued at L. 5000 per an. 
num ;-and the corporation are conservators of the 
navigation of the river Parrot, which is navigable at 
Bridgewater for vessels of 200 tons, and for large 
barges as far as Taunton and Langport. Bridge- 
water has very little foreign trade, but a great deal 
of coasting. A large and commodious quay receives 
the manufactures of Manchester, Liverpool, Bir- 
miogham, &c. which are conveyed by waggons to 
the internal parts of Devon and Cornwall; and 
about rey vessels from 30 to 100 tons are em- 
apie this port for bringing coals from Wales; 
y which means, the neighbourhood are supplied 
with this article at a moderate rate. The duties paid 
on imports amount to about L. 2500 a year; and 
the duty on coal alone, for seven years, was esti- 
mated at L.16,000 or L.17,000. Its fairs, of 
which there are four in the year, are well supplied: 
with cattle, horses, and sheep ; and also with cloths and 
linen. Its markets are on Thursday and Saturday. 
The tide rises here six fathoms at high water, and. 
sometimes flows with such impetuosity, that it rises at 
once nearly two fathoms. This sudden flow, from its 
impetuosity and noise, is called }the doar. It is fre- 
quent in all the rivers of the Channel, particularly 
in the Severn, and often occasions considerable 
damage to the shipping, by driving them foul of 
each other, and upsetting the small craft. Bridge- 
water was formerly a place of much greater import- 
ance than it is at present. It was regularly fortified. 
during the civil wars, and protected by a castle, 
but since that time it has suffered greatly from confla- 
grations, and the various vicissitudes of war. In 
1645, it was besieged by the parliament army under 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, who committed great devasta~ 
tions ; and it was here that the duke of Monmouth 
encamped his undisciplined army previous to his de- 
feat on Sedgemoor. Population, 3634; of whom 
986 are engaged in trade and manufactures. W. 
Long. 2° 59’, N. Lat. 51° 7’. (p) 
BRIDLE, an essential om of the trappings of 
a horse, for controuling its. head, and regulating its 
motions. ; 
The bridle first known was certainly nothing more. 
than a simple thong, or cord fastened about the head 
or neck of the horse, like our common halter: all 
the parts which now compose it have been adopted 
at different periods. In some countries it is still 
very little more than a thong; for the laziest and. 
most unwieldy of quadrupeds, the elephant, is guid- 
ed by nothing bok a cord around the neck, while his 
rider impels him forward by a Buffaloes al- 
so, and oxen trained to labour, are, in some of the 
warmer countries, bridled by a cord passing through 
the cartilage of the nose. 
Though the ancients guided their horses by reins, 
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it has been questioned by Fabretti, Montfaucon, and 
others, whether they were acquainted with the curb, 
and particularly the bit presently in use; and, trust- 
ing to sculptures where the equestrian is represented 
in the act of leading his horse, certainly nothing 
like a bit appears. But it has been contended, on 
the other hand, that the frena lupatéd spoken of in 
the classics consisted of a bit with jagged teeth. The 
bit, however, is not to be considered a modern in- 
vention, though there are several countries where it 
is yet unknown. : 

The bridle at present consists of the reins, bit, and 
curb, to which chains are sometimes added ; and all 
these are supposed to have properties according to 
the various form and dimensions of which they are 
constructed. Of late the reins of riding, and some 
carriage-horses, were made of leather rounded into 
the form of a cord, by which equal strength, and 
greater convenience, are preserved. The bit, which 
combined with the reins, is so efficacious in control- 
ling a horse, is flexible or inflexible, jointed, curved, 
or provided with rollers, and its side-pieces are long, 
short, bent, or straight at pleasure, and accordin 
to the restraint they are to produce 3, and are called 
the Hessian, Pelham, or Weymouth bits. The curb 
consists of a chain composed of links, which, it has 
been attempted to demonstrate, should be long. In 
treating of this subject, a modern author thus ex- 
presses his opinion: ‘¢ If any panacea or universal 
medicine is eae the snaffle is one for the mouth 
of horses ; it suits and accommodates itself to all; 
either finding them good, or speedily making them 
so. The mouth once made, will always be faithful 
to the hand, act with what agent it will. This 
bridle can at once subject the horse to great re- 
straints, or indulge him in ease and freedom. It can 
place the head exactly as the horseman chuses to 
have it; and can work and bend the neck and 
shoulders to what degree he may find expedient.” 

In European countries, the bridle’ is generally 
plain, and of a strength and weight proportioned to 
the service to be performed, and the nature of the ani- 
mal on which it is employed. But among the east- 
ern nations it is often richly ornamented, and is some- 
times studded with the most precious jewels. 

In considering all that has been said on the vari- 
ous properties of reins, curbs, and bits of different 
fashions, it appears that so much attention bestow- 
ed on bridles might be avoided by a judicious mode 
of training horses. Every animal, almost without 
exception, may be rendered docile by mild and suit- 
able treatment. Were horses, from the earliest’ pe- 
riod, constantly familiarized with mankind, ‘their 
tractability, instead of being the result of cruel and 
coercive measures, would increase asxthey became 
fit for use. The necessity, therefore, for the reins, 
bits, and curbs, which are chiefly adapted to the 
unsubdued animal, would daily diminish. It can- 
not be overlooked, that the Tartars, who constitute 
the first equestrians in the world as a nation, guide 
and restrain their horses more by the motion of the 
knees than the influence of the bridle ; and it is a 
leading characteristic of all Orientals to ride with a 
slack rein. See Honsemansnrr. (c) 

BRIDLINGTON, a market and seaport-town 
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in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 'The town’ is si- 
tuated about a mile and a quarter from the harbour, — 
which is called Bridlington-quay. “This harbour, 

which has lately been much aap ved ‘is very safe 
and commodicus, and is protected from the north- 
west and north-east winds by two ‘stron 


agreeable promenade. Several 
belong to the port ; and the inhabitants are principally 
seamen and fishermen. The town itself is ball and 
neat, but irregularly built, and the houses are in gen 
ral old. The church was once a noble buil 
but the two towers at the west end are dest 
the nave only being left for divine service. The 


? a 


neral waters of this place are held in great estima- 

tion; and, within these few years in particular, it~ 
has become a place of resort for sea-bathing. Horn: 
ed-cattle, toys, linen and woollen cloths, are the ar- — 


ticles disposed of at the fair of this town. Number 
of houses, 687. Population, 3130; of whom 1032 
were returned as employed in trade and manufac- 
tures. See The Guide to the Wqtering-places, 1806. 


Ww). 
SRIDPORT, ‘a borough and market town in 
Dorsetshire, is situated in a vale surrounded by hills, | 
between two branches of the river Brit, about 
one mile north from Bridport Bay, and 135 south- 
west from London. his town has a very re- 
spectable appearance, and consists of three spacious 
streets, having many substantial houses, both of brick 
and stone. 
centre, and near it the church of St Mary, which is 
a large ancient building, in the form of a cross, 
adorned with pinnacles and battlements, and a tower 
in the middle 72 feet. high, It had once a priory, 
which stood near the'bridge, and several reli us 
foundations ; but no traces of them are now to be 
seen. It has; however, a charity-school and three- 
alms-houses. Bridport is a great thoroughfare to 
the west of England, and its inhabitants are chiefly 
Fee it hoe in the manufacture of small cordage, nets, _ 
an 


sailcloth ; the greater part of which is consum- 


ed in the British and Newfoundland fisheries ; and it 
has been computed, that nearly 1500 tons of he 
and flax are here annually ‘converted into these ar- 
ticles, Indeed this manufacture was formerly ‘so 
flourishing, that it was enacted, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. that all the cordage used in the Eng-> 
lish navy should be made at, or within five miles of 
Bridport ; and this act continued in force for nearly 
60 years. Its harbour, which is situated very con- 
veniently for trade, at the mouth of the river Brit, 
about a mile south from the town, has long been 
choked up with sand ; but’of late, has been so far 
recovered as to admit a few vessels not exceeding 
200 tons burthen. It does not appear, however, 
that this town was ever of any consequence in mari- 
time affairs ; and though many attempts have been 
made to make it a port, yet they have all proved in~ 
effectual. Many excellent vessels are built at Brid~- 
port, particularly smacks, with which most of the 
trading companies in Scotland are supplied. Tt has 
two market days, Wednesday and Saturday, and three” 
annual fairs. It returns two members to parliament ; 
and contains 287 houses, and’$117 inhabitants, ‘of 


which run out obliquely into the sea, and Rin an” 
good trading vessels » 
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A handsome market-house stands'in the — 
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Pepe an pe a in trade and manufactures, 
. Lat. 50° 41' 13", hong: 2° 50/59", (1) 

IEG, the parr sg | isalityehahoes of 

sand capital of the princi ° same 

, is situated on the left bank of tbe Oder, over 

ich there is a a brid After the capture of 

C king of ssia, in 1741, this mo- 


exercises, the arsenal, and several Roman Catholic 
Sumuroteriace churches. © There is here a manufac- 
ture of fine cloth, anda great deal of spinning has 
carried on both in the town and sbighbetetiiod, 
since the year 1728, when Brieg obtained permission 
from the Rieoate to hold two fairs annually for the 
sale of wool. A ‘considerable trade in the wines of 
Austria and Hungary is carried on by the merchants of 
this place. ‘To the north of the town, ina spacious 
inion w intersected by a broad dike, paved with 
stones, there are held three fairs every year, where 
many thousands of cattle from Poland and. Hungary 
are brought for sale. In the neighbourhood of Brie 
there are several iron foundries. Corn, madder, aed 
tobacco, are produced in the principality, which is 
about 36 miles long, and from 8 to 21 broad. East 
ong. 17° $8’, North Lat. 50° 48’. (w) 
' BRIEL, or Britt, a maritime city of the 
United Provinces, and capital of the island of Voorn, 
is situated near the embouchure of the Meuse, with 
which it communicates by means of a large and com- 
modious harbour. It holds the fifth rank among the 
cities of Holland, and is famous for being the place 
where the confederates of the United Provinces first 
established their independence. Being driven from 
the Low Countries by the duke of Alva, and on ac- 
count of the representations of the Spanish ambassa- 
dor'to queen Elizabeth, denied admission into Eng- 
land, these desperate exiles were forced to attempt 
the most perilous enterprises. Sailing towards Enck- 
huysen, in 1572, they were driven by unfavourable 
winds to'the island of Voorn, when they assaulted 
and took the city of Briel, which they fortified, and 
made the first asylum of their liberty. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding country immediately flocked 
to their standard, and ina few inn the provinces of 
Holland and Zealand had revolted from the Spaniards. 
When the states of Holland concluded a treaty with 
ueen Elizabeth in 1585, Briel was one of the cau- 
te "y towns delivered to the English for securin 
the fullment of their engagements; and it continu 
to be garrisoned by Eng ah sinus until 1616, when 
it was restored. to'the states. This city is also noted 
for being the birth place of the celebrated Martin 
H z Tromp, admiral of Holland, who was kil- 
led mm an engagement with the English fleet under 
Admiral Blake, off the Texel, on the 8th of August, 
1653, It.is 5£ leagues from Rotterdaw, and 4a team 
Delft. .N. Lat. 51° 58’, E. Long. 4°. . (p) 


- 
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his new and admirable logarithms. 
me better.” Usher's Letters, p. 36. 
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BRIGGS, Henry, a*celebrated mathematiciah, Briggs. 
was born in 1556, at Warley wood, near Halifax, in vy 
the West-riding of Yorkshire, At the age of 28 
he left the grammar school, and went to St John’s 
College, Cambridge. In 1581 he took his degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and three rs afterwards, that 
of Master; and in 1588 he was chosen a Fellow of 
that College. His passion for mathematical learning 
had already displayed itself in the progress of his 
studies, and such was the fame which he had ac- 
quired in this department, that in 1592 he was ap- 
pointed examiner and lecturer in the mathematics ; 
and he was soon after chosen reader of the physic 
lectures, founded by Dr Linacre. Upon tlie esta- 
blishment of Gresham College in London, Briggs 
was, in 1596, elected the first Professor of Geometry ; 
and in this new situation ke drew up a table for de 
termining the latitude of the place from the ‘variation 
of the magnet. This table was published by Dr 
Gilbert, in his book De M. fe, and’ also» by 
Thomas Blundeville, in his T’heoriques of the Seven 
Planets, a work which appeared in London in 1602. 
In the year 1609, he became acquainted with Mr 
James Usher, afterwards Archbishop of Armagh, 
with whom he carried on a aaalcataens for many 
years, and two of these letters are to be found in the 
published collection of Usher’s letters. * 

About this time, in 1614, our countryman Lord 
Napier, published his Mirifict Logarithmorum canonis 
descriptio, containing an account of the discovery of 
logarithms. This work attracted the particular 
notice of Briggs, who appears to have perceived at an 
early period, the advantages of that change in the 
system of Napier, which was afterwards adopted. In 
the system invented by Napier, the logarithms of a 
series of numbers, increasing in the decuple ratio of 1, 
10, 100, formed a decreasing arithmetical series, 
in which the common difference of the terms was 
2.3205851. Briggs, however, considered, that it 
would be more conformable to the decimal notation 
to adopt a system in which 1 should be the logarithm 
of the ratio of 10 to 1. This alteration in the scale 
of logarithms, was explained by Briggs in his lectures 
at Gresham College; and he also communicated it 
by letter to care Napier. Not satisfied with an 
epistolary correspondence, Briggs went to Scotland 
in 1616, for the express purpose of explaining to 
Napier the plan which hehad formed. During their 
conversations on this subject, Napier observed, that 
the same plan had formerly occurred to him after he 
had calculated the logarithms according to his own 
system, and that he merely gave these to the world 


* till his health and leisure should permit him to accom- 


modate them to the new system. It was proposed 
by Briggs to make the logarithms of the sines increase 
from 0, the logarithm of radius to infinity, while the 
sines themselves should decrease ; but Napier observes 
that it would be preferable to make them increase, so 
that 0 should be the logarithm of 1, and that 100000 
should be the logarithm of radius. This suggestion 
met with the approbation of Briggs, who accommo- 


* Tn one of these letters, dated 1615, he says, ‘* Napier, lord of Merchiston, hath set my head and hands at work, with 
I hope to see him this summer, if it please God, for 1 never saw a book which pleased 


Briggs. 
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dated to it the numbers which he had. already calcu- 
lated ; and in 1617 he repeated his visit to Scotland 
to submit them to the consideration of his friend, * 
On his return to England in 1617, Briggs printed 
his Logarithmorum Chilias prima, though he does 
not seem to have published it till after the death of 
Napier, which took place in 1618, as he expresses a 
hope that the causes which led to the change of the 
logarithmic system would be explained in the post- 
humous work of Lord Napier. It would appear, 
however, that the Scotch mathematician preserved 
such 2 studied silence on the subject, as to. create a 
suspicion that he wished himself to be considered.as 
the sole author of the new system. Briggs was en- 
titled to regard the conduct of his friend as injurious 
to his reputation, and he accordingly asserted his 
claims to the improvement of Napier’s system in the 
preface to his Arithmetica Logarithmica, &c. 

In the year 1619, Briggs was appointed. the first 
Savilian professor of geometry at Oxford; and in 
1620 he resigned his cHice in Gresham College, and 
removed to Oxford, where he spent the remainder of 
his life.. In consequence of being a member of the 
company trading to Virginia, he published in 1622, 
a Treatise on the North West passage to the South 
Sea, &c. which was afterwards reprinted in Purchas’s 
Pilgrims. His time, however, was principally occu- 
pied with his Arithmetica Logarithmica, which was 
published in London in 1624. This work, the result 
of enormous labour, contains the logarithms with 
their differences, of 30,000 natural numbers to 14 
places of figures, besides the index, viz. from 1 to 
20,000, and from 90,000 to 100,000. In. this 
work, he likewise explains the construction and use 
of the tables; and such was his anxiety to induce 
other mathematicians to compute the intermediate 
numbers, that he offered to give instructions and 
weger ready ruled for the purpose, to any persons 
who were disposed to assist in the completion of the 
labour which he had begun, This task was under- 
taken and completed by Adrian Vlacq, who reprinted 
at Gouda in 1628, the Arithmetica Logarithmica, 
with all the intermediate numbers, to 10 places of 
figures. 

Briggs likewise completed a table of logarithmic 
sines and tangents to the 100th part of each degree, 
to 14 places of figures, besides the index ; a table of 
natural sines to.15 places; and a table of tangents 
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and secants to 10 places; but he was taken ill while 
engaged in shewing the application of these tables to 
plane and spheri 
the execution of this part of his plan to Henry Gelli- 
brand, who willingly discharged this last duty to his 
friend. ‘The work was published at Gouda in 1633, © 
under the care of Adrian Vlacq, and was entitled 
Trigonometria Britannica, ~ Ty heakere 
On the 26th of January, 1630, Briggs terminated 
his labours at the advanced age of 74, and his remains’ 
were deposited in the choir of the chapel of Morton 
College, under the honorary monument of Sir Henry 
Savile. {9 ees 
In his private character, Briggs was distinguished 
by the frankness of his manners, and by the strictest 
integrity. He was fond of retirement and study, and 
enjoyed a high reputation among the mathematicians 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, pals a 
«* In the construction of his two works on the loga- 
rithms of numbers, and of sines and tangents,’? 
says the learned Dr Hutton, ¢¢ our author, besides ex- 
treme labour and application, manifests the highest 
powers of genius and invention; as we here, for the 
first time, meet with several of the most important 
discoveries in the mathematics, and what have 
hitherto been considered as of much later invention; 
such as the binomial theorem ; + the differential me« 
thod and construction of tables by differences; the 
interpolation by differences; with angular sections; 
and several other ingenious compositions.” joie 
Besides the works which we have already men- 
tioned, Briggs published Tables for the Improvement 
of Navigation, Lond. 1610, 4to. Description of aw 
Instrumental Table to find the part propastietalage 
vised, by Mr E. Wr ght, 1616, 1618. Lucubrationes. 
et Annotationes in opera posthuma, J. Neperi, Edin. 
1619, 4to. Euelidis Elementorum vi. libri prioress 
Lond. 1620, folio. Mathematica ab Antiquis minus 
cognita. by 
‘The unpublished works of Briggs are, Commen= 
taries on the Geometry of Peter Ramus.. Due Epis- 
tole ad celeberrimum virum, Chr. Sever. Longo= 
montanum. Animadversiones Geometrice. Deeodem 
Argumento, A Treatise of common Arithmetic. A 
Letter to Mr Clarke of Gravesend, Feb. 25, 1606, 
The last four of these MSS. were in the possession 
of the late Mr Jones. See Hutton’s Mathematical 
Dictionary; Ward’s Lives of the Professors of 


* The following account of the meeting between Briggs and Napier of Merchiston Castle must be highly interesting to ev 


reader. 


It is given in the Life of Lilly, the famous astrologer, which was published at London in 1721. ; 


‘« I will acquaint you with ene memorable story related unto me by John Marr, an excellent mathematician and geome- 


trician, whom I conceive you remember. 


He was servant to King James I. and Charles II, 


When Merchiston first publish- 


trigonometry, and he committed ~~ 


. spoken: at last Mr Briggs began. 


ed his logarithms, Mr Briggs, then reader of the Astronomy Lectures at Gresham college, in London, was so surprised with 
admiration of them, that-he could have no quietness in himself, until he had seen that noble person, whose only invention ~y! 
were: He acquaints John Marr therewith; who went into Scotland before Mr Briggs; purposely to be there when these 

so learned persons should meet. Mr Briggs appoints a certain day when to meet at Edinburgh ; but failing thereof, Mer- 
chiston was fearful he would not come. It happened one day, as John Marr and the Lord Napier were speaking of Mr 
Briggs; ‘* Mr John,” saith Merchiston, ‘* Mr Briggs will not come now:” At the very instant one knocks at the, gate. 
John Marr hasted down ; and it proved to be Mr Briggs, to his great contentment. He brings Mr Briggs up into my Jord’s 
chamber, where almost one quarter of an hour was spent, each beholding the other with admiration, before one word was 
“My lord, ¥ have undertaken this long journey purposely to see your person, and 
to know by what engine. of.\wit or ingenuity. you came first to think of this most excellent help unto astronomy, ViZa 
the logarithms. But my lord, being by you found out, I wonder nobody else found it out before, when now being 
known it appears so easy.” He was nobly entertained by the Lord Napier; and every summer after that, during the 
faird’s being alive, this venerable man, Mr Briggs, went purposely to Scotland to visit him. 

‘+> Briggs actually gave the substance of the binomial theorem in words. 
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Gresham College, p. 120.; and Smith’s Comment. de 
vit. et stud. H ii, Lond. 1707, 4to. (0) 

_ BRIGHTON, or more BricguTHetm- 
STONE, a celebrated bathing place in the hundred of 
Whalesbone, and county of Sussex, 84 miles from 
Lewes, and 55 from London. It was formerly an 
inconsiderable town, inhabited chiefly by fishermen, 
and it was only within these few years since it became 
a fashionable place of resort for sea-bathing, that it 
was enla with many new streets, and ornamented 
with some elegant buildin It stands chiefly on an 
eminence, and slopes gently on the east towards the 
Steyne, a beautiful lawn, where the company gene- 

promenade; and it is well sheltered from the 
north and north-east winds by the South Downs, 
which furnish its visitors with excellent mutton. The 
streets nearly intersect each other at right angles, 
and are very neat, clean, and uniform. he Steyne 
and Crescent are handsomely built, and consist chief- 
ly of lodging-houses, which are considered even su- 
perior to those of Bath; and North-street furnishes 
shops of every description equal to Bond-street. On 
the north-west of the Steyne. stands the Marine Pa- 
vilion, the occasional residence of the Prince of Wales. 
Tt has a handsome sea-front, extending 200 feet, and 
in the centre’a circular building, with a lofty dome 
raised on pillars. ‘Two wings were lately added, and 
the whole jis fitted up with the greatest taste and 
magnificence. Adjoining is a handsome family man- 
sion of the Duke of Marlborough. Brighton has a 
convenient little theatre, public libraries, and two 
assembly rooms, that may vie in elegance with any 
in the kingdom, and which are open every night du- 
ring the season. The church is an ancient struc- 
ture, with a square tower, and stands on a hill ata 
merece from we town ae from - — 

i tion, a cha al has been lately erecte 

soflicient to ferharn oe 1000 privicalizs Witabdes 
these, there are’a Quaker, an Independent, a Metho- 
dist; and a Baptist meeting, a Roman Catholic cha- 
pel, and a Jewish synagogue. The baths are situated 
near the Steyne, and were first erected in 1789. 
They are elegantly fitted up, and consist of hot, cold, 
, and salt water baths; also air-pump water 

baths for those who are affected with the gout, or 
violent scorbutic affections. About a mile west from 
the town is a valuable chalybeate spring, which is 
much frequented, and which bad been found very ser- 
viceable in several cases of debility and indigestion. 

Tt was first inclosed by Dr Richard Russel, and the 
proprietors have since erected a handsome lodge over 
it. east 


- From its vicinity to the metropolis, the pleasantness 
of its beach, and its other accommodations, Brighton 
is in general preferred to every other fashionable wa- 
tering place. This town was formerty fortified with 
a flint wall three feet thick, towards the sea, and a 
. block house for ammunition. These, however, were 
completely undermined by the violent storms of 1703 
and 1705, which also destroyed 113 tenements, and 
a good deal of the adjacent lands. Since that time, 

t depredations have been made on this shore by 

encroaching waves. In 1786, one of the batte- 
ies was thrown down by a high tide, and several of 
the guns washed into the sea; and considerable sums 
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have been expended by the inhabitants in raising ar- Brindis, 
tificial barriers to counteract its ravages. The chief 


support of Brighton are its baths and fishery; and 
this last employs about 100 boats, carrying from 
three to five men each. The mackerel fiching com- 
mences in April, and that for herrings in October ; 
and they are said sometimes to produce nearly #.10,000 
per annum. This town has no corporation ; but, by 
an act passed about thirty years ago, thirty-six of the 
inhabitants, as commissioners, were empowered to e+ 
rect a market, pave, light, and clean the streets, and 
execute other necessary matters. Its market day is 
on Thursday, and it has two fairs, on Holy Thurs- 
day and the 4th of September. It is the station for 
packets between the Sussex coast and Dieppe; and, 
in time of e, many travellers prefer this passage 
to that of Dover, as the rout by land is much short- 
er from Dieppe, by way of Rouen, to Paris, than 
from Calais. The races are usually on the first week 
of August, and last for four or days. [t con- 
tains 1424 houses, and 7339 inhabitants. Of these 
3274 are males, and 4065 females; and, in 1801, 
8050 were returned as employed in trade and manu- 
factures. ‘This number, however, cannot be called 
the actual population, as above a fourth of them re« 
main only during the summer, as visitants, shop -keep- 
ers, attendants, &c. W. Long. I1' 55”, N. Lat. 50° 
49' 32". See Lee’s ee Lewes and Bright- 
helmstone ; and Guide to the Watering Places. (p) 
~ BRINDISI, or Branptso, a city of Italy, situ- 
ated in the Terra-D’Otranto, and kingdom of Naples, 
was known in ancient times by the name of Brundu- 
sium ; and was the scene of many important events 
in Roman history. It is impossible to ascertain its 
original founders; but it is known to have been 
taken by Attilius Regulus from the Salentines, in 
the year before Christ 256. In this place, Pompey 
the Great sought refuge from the power of Cesar, 
by whom he was closely blockaded; and from 
whose skilful approaches, he, with great difficulty, 
made his ria to Greece. This town ‘and its gar- 
rison declared, at an early period, for Octavianus, 
afterwards Augustus, and put him in ion of 
all the military stores which his uncle, Julius Czsar, 
had collected for his intended expedition to Parthia, 
It was soon after besieged by Mark Antony ; and, 
Octavianus having advanced to its relief, found his 
legions so reluctant to fight against their country- 
men, that he was obliged to come to an accommo- 
dation with his rival; which was effected by the 
mediation of Pollio and Maecenas, and confirmed at 
Brundusium by the marriage of his sister Octavia to 
Antony. It was farther celebrated, as the birth- 
place of the tragic poet Pacuvius, and as the scene 
of the death of Virgil. It suffered greatly during 
the ravages of the Vandals in Italy; and in the pars 
836, was almost completely destroyed by the Sara- 
cens. The Greek em 3 were very desirous to 
retain it in their possession, and to restore its ancient 
prosperity ; but, before they could effect their in- 
tended improvements, they were driven from it by. 
the Normans under William I. It recovered mu 

of its splendour during the successive expeditions to 
Palestine, for which its excellent harbour presented a 
convenient point of embarkation ; and it particularly 
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Brindisi, benefited by the presence of the emperor Frederick, 
wanywee’ who made it a principal place of rendezvous to his ar- 


maments for the Holy Land; but by thelossof Jerusa- 
lem, the fall of the Greek empire, the conquest of the 
east by the ‘Turks, and the consequent ruin of the: 
trade of the Levant, the town of Brindisi lost all its 
importance, and was reduced to a state of desolation, 
from which it has never recovered. ‘ 

Of ancient Brundusium little now remains but the 
column of the light-house ; alarge marble bason, into 
which the water flows from brazen heads of deer; num- 
bers 6f broken pillars, which have been removed from 
their former stations to the corners of the streets, to 
protect the houses from the wheels of carts; frequent 
fragments of coarse mosaic, which had composed the 
floors of :ancient habitations’; inscriptions, coins; ru- 
ins of aqueducts, and a few other similar vestiges of 
antiquity. 

. Of the present city of Brindisi, the walls still in- 
clude ‘a large space ; but the inhabited houses do not 
occupy half the inclosure. The ‘streets are crooked 
and badly paved; the buildings mean:and ruinous in 
their appearance ; and none of the public edifices in 
any respéct remarkable. The only structures at all 
deserving of notice, are the cathedral, built by king 
Roger, and dedicated to St Theodore ; the citadel, 
a large and stately building, erected by the emperor 
Frederick II. to defend the northern branch. of ‘the 
harbour, and repaired by Charles V.; andthe ‘walls 
of avpatace, near the port, built by Walter de Bri- 
enne, of gray stone, divided, at regular ‘distances, by 
broad courses of black marble, but the greater part 
of which has been pulled down, to supply materials 
for the new.canal at the entrance of the inner har- 
bour. 

But the most remarkable object in Brindisi is its 
double harbour, which has a very peculiar appear- 
ance, and is reckoned the finest inthe Adriatic. Two 
promontories stretching out gradually as they ad- 
vatice into the sea, form the outer port, whichis :pro- 
tected from the fury of the waves, by the island of St 
Andrew lying between the capes, and which thus 
presents a large triangular space, in which vessels of 
considerable burden may safely ride at anchor. At the 
bottom of this bay, where the two promontories unite 
to form an angle, is a narrow channel, admitting the 
watér into the inner port, which extends itselfon each 
side in the shape of a ‘semicircle, embracing the city 
like twoarms, bearing some resemblance to a stag’s 
head and horns. From this appearance, the name 
Brundusium is supposed to have originated, which is 
said to be an old Massapian word, sigmfying the 
‘head of a deer.. This harbour is conjectured to have 
been produced by the sinking of the para in con- 
sequence’ of an. earthquake, as the hills around it are 
opon an’ exact level, and exhibit parallel correspond- 
ent strata. It extends two miles and a half in length, 
and is twelve hundred feet broad at the widest part. 

It has a great depth of water, is sheltered by the»hills 
and the town on every side, and is excellently adapt- 
ed for every purpose of navigation and, trade. The 
communication between the two havens, was former- 
ly marked out by means. of lights, placed upon co- 
lumnss@f the Corinthian order, erected on a rising 
ground in a’direct line with the channel. Only one 
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of these, of a green and white marble, remainsentire I 
op its pedestal, Its capital is adorned with figures.“ 
of syrens and tritons, intermingled with the acanthus 
leaf; and upon the summit is a circular vase, which 
formerly contained the fire. The soilin the neigh- 
bourhood of the town is light and good, and jue 
ces excellent cotton, of the inhabitants manu- 
facture stockings and gloves: The position of the’ 
place is centrical, and in the whole kingdom of Na+ 
ples a finer situation for trade is not to be found. Buty 
by one fatal circumstance, the obstruction of the 
channel, which unites the outer and inner havens, this: 
prepaid city was deprived of all its natural: 
ges, and desolated by the most afflicting evils, | Its 
ruin may be said to have been begun by Julius Casar, 
when, in order to block up the fleet of Pompey, he 
drove piles, and threw heaps of rubbish into the space: 
of communication, Inthe fifteenth century the prince: 
of Taranto caused several ships to be sunk in the: 
middle of the passage, to prevent the royalists from! 
entering the port, and thus provided a resting place: 
for ror rey and sea-weed, which soon accumulated to. 
such a degree, as to render the entrance impassable’ 
to ectéele abuatey description. In 1752, the bank 
had increased so much, that, except in rainy seasons; 
and during violent easterly winds, even the waves 
were completely excluded; and, from that period, 
the inner port became a green fetid lake, full ofnox- 
jous insects, and infectious effluvie ; so that no fish 
could live in it but eels, and no boat ply upon its sur 
face but the smallest canoes. The low 

each end were converted into stagnant marshes, the 
vapours of which created every summer an actual: 
pestilence, which, in the course of a few yeats, de~ 
stroyed or drove away the greatest part of therinha- 
bitants, so that from 18,000 they were» reduced; im 
1766, to 5000 miserable looking creatures, torment=) 
ed with agues and fevers; and of this number not léss: 
than 1500 were carried to their graves during’ theau» 
tumn of 1775, in a climate, which, 30 years beforey 
was esteemed so salubrious and balsamic, that the 
convents in Naples were accustomed to send’ their 
consumptive friars to Brindisi for the restoration of 
their health. In this state of wretchedness the re~ 
maining citizens applied for relief to Don Carlo De~ 
marco, one of the king’s ministers, who was himself w 
native of Brindisi ; and, in» consequence ofthis re=! 
presentation, Don Andrea Pigonati, an able engix 
neer, was sent with plans and instructions for the im~ 
provement of the harbour... The marshes, at/each ex- 

tremity of the inner port, have been filled up with 

earth, and a dam constructed to’ prevent the water 
from returning upon those low grounds, The chan- 

nel has been cleared so far, as to form a canal with @ 
depth of two fathoms of water, capable) of admitting 
pretty large boats, and to afford:a free p > tothe 
sea, which now rushes in and out at every tide with 
great impetuosity, giving motion tothe water of the 
inner harbour, which is thus again rendered pure and 
wholesome. In clearing this opening, several seals 
and medals-were found aoe workmen ; and many 

of the oak piles which had been driven in: by Cesar, 

and which had remained above eighteen centuries se- 

ven feet under the sand, were drawn up in as fresh a 

state as if they had been cut only a month before. 
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* The.canal.or gutis designed to extend ina strait line distinction on his rank. Without sucha concurrence, Brindley. 
seven hundred yards; and, if the plan were accom- an opportunity might have been wanting to this in- “—-v——~ 


a harbour will be formed, completely land- 
cked, capable of containing a whole navy, and of 
mitting vessels of the est burden, But ap- 
yrehensions are entertained, whether the work can be 
‘properly secured against accidents, and kept in a 
Eofbciont state of repair, without a considerable an- 
nual expence ; and great difficulty has been experi- 
enced in renderi e piers strong enough to resist 
the violence of “4 sea, and preventing the reaccu- 
mulation of the sand by the tides. By these opera- 
tions, however, a return of health, and a prospect of 
commercial prosperity, have been already opened to 
the citizens of Brindisi; who have resolved, in gra- 
titude for so great blessings, to erect a statue to the 
king, with inscriptions upon its pedestal to the mi- 
nister and his agents. 
. Since this town was visited by Mr Swinburne, 
these improvements have been ing on under the 
direction of Don Carlo Pollio, an able engineer. In 
removing the earth from one of the banks, for 
the purpose of covering the marsh genni the 
workmen discovered the foundation of a house, which 
appeared to have been inhabited by a Roman. The 
stribution of the apartments, level with the ground, 
the canal for the bath, and the bed-chamber, with 
mosaic work, and the motto of bene dormio, I sleep 
well, were distinctly seen. Among the rubbish there 
were also found the statue of a woman, and two 
heads of ancient philosophers. 
Beside the causes which we have already assigned 
forthe ruin of Brindisi, there is another which is 
deserving of notice. During the long war which the 
Venetians waged against the Turks, a fleet of the 
republic was always stationed in the port of this 
city. The Venetians admired the wines which were 
oi in the adjacent country, and paid a high price 
them. The avarice of the inhabitants, however, 
was greater than their prudence ; th tore up all 
their olive trees, and replaced them with vines, in or- 
der to supply a demand which they never seem to 
have re tt as temporary. But when the Vene- 
tians ee Brindisi, the produce of the vineyards could 
not find a market, while oil was not to be.had. . Po- 
pulation 2042.* East Long. 17° 40’, North Lat. 
40° 48’. See Swinburne’s Travels in the two Sici- 
lies, vol. i. p. 383.; Stolberg’s Travels in Germany, 
Switzer: Italy, and Sicily, 1791, 1792 ; and An- 
nales des Voyages, &c. par Malthe Brun, tom. iii. 


p- 209. (q) 
_ BRINDLEY, James, was one of the small num- 
ber of unlettered and uneducated men, who, sustain- 
ed solely by the powers of their own minds, have 
used them with such wisdom and success, as to ac- 
uire not merely parochial or provincial celebrity, 
it to attract the admiration of the age and nation 
in which they lived, and leave to posterity, in their 
productions, a lasting monument of their intellectual 
resources. It was, indeed, fortunate for the subject 
of this memoir, as well as for his country, that he 
was cotemporary with a nobleman, the Duke of 
Bridgewater, whose liberality and science conferred 
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genious projector, of convincing the world, that his 
projects, lg bold and surprising, were not im- 
practicable. James Brindley was born at Tunsted, 
in the parish of Wormhill in Derbyshire, in the year 
1716. The total neglect of his education is attribu- 
ted to domestic difficulties, incurred, in a mea- 
sure, by his father’s imprudent devotion to field- 
sports, though he possessed but+a very small free- 
hold. Young Brindley, in consequence of his. fa- 
ther’s indiscretion, was obliged to lend his childhood 
to stich labour as it was equal to, instead. of employ- 
ing it in acquiring the elements of future improve- 
ment in letters, or in science. Having reached his 
seventeenth year, he bound himself apprentice to Mr 
Bennett, a millwright, near Macclesfield in Cheshire 
in which employment he soon taught his master to 
confide in his judgment, and stood much above him 
in the opinion of the millers. Before the expiration 
of, his apprenticeship, he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing that his master, who was now grown old, derived 
a comfortable subsistence for his family from his in- 
dustry and reputation. Some opinion may be formed 
of his devotion to his favourite occupations from the 
following fact: Mr Bennett having inspected an en- 
ine paper-mill, had undertaken to erect one; but, 
ore its completion, a millwright, who happened 
to see it, did not scruple to say, that it would never 
work as was proposed. Brindley, who appears to 
have doubted the correctness of his master’s repre- 
sentation, took the pains to visit it at the distance of 
fifty miles, which he performed in the only interval 
that could be spared him, betwixt the Saturday even- 
ing and Monday morning following. His sugges- 
tions are said to have enabled his master not merely 
to execute his promise, but to improve upon the ori- 
ginal design. 

As soon as he was free to act for himself, he 
professed the occupation of millwright on his own 
account ; and, before he had reached his fortieth 
year, his name was in the highest repute in all the 
counties in his vicinity. Some of the principal works 
to which he owed his reputation in those parts, were 
a water-engine, which he erected in the year 1752, 
at Clifton in Lancashire, for the purpose of draini 
some coal-mines ; a silk-mill, which he was cagldpet 
to construct at Congleton in Cheshire ; and a steam- 
engine, the boiler of which was of brick and stone, 
and the cylinders of wood hooped together, which 
he erected near Newcastle-under-line. From this 
time his whole strength was directed to the improve- 
ment of inland navigation; in which important de- 
sign he co-operated with the Duke of Bridgewater. 
His Grace, having calculated the gains that. might 
accrue from a canal which should connect his estate 
at Worsley, containing valuable coal-mines, with the 
populous and. manufacturing town of Manchester, 

led'in the advice and practical ability of Mr Brind- 
ley.. After a careful survey, he pronounced the 
work, though difficult, not impracticable. - The plan 
finally proposed, and for the execution of which aa 
act of parliament was obtained.in 1759, was, to car- 


_ ® Stolberg, who visited Brindisi in 1792, makes the population of Brindisi 6000, but we have followed a later writer M- 
Ange Masci, who has written a learned memoir on the origin, mamners, and actual state of the Albanese, 
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to see’ his plans delineated, they Have even been car- 
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Brindley: ry the canal over'the river Irwell, near Barton Bridge} 
—v to Manchester, and ‘to lead off a branch to Longford 


Bridge, in Stratford. This was to be accomplished 
without the aid of locks, by preserving the same le- 
vel through the whole course of the canal. After 
many difficulties had been surmounted, of sufficient 
magnitude to have deterred an ordinary man from 
the undertaking, the great labour remained, which 
was, to carry the canal over the river at the height 
of thirty-nine feet above the surface of the water. 
Though Brindley was confident of the practicability 
of the design, he wished his Grace to take the opi- 
nion of some able engineer before the attempt was 
made. “A ‘gentleman was accordingly consulted, to 
whom the scheme appeared to demand ridicule rather 
than deliberation. He is stated to have said, * that 
he had often heard of castles in the air, but was 
never before shewn where any of them might’ be 
erected.”? Neither Brindley’s confidence, nor the 
Duke’s acquiescence in his judgment, was shaken by 
this declaration. The work was begun in Septem- 
ber 1760, and in the July of the year following a 
boat floated along the aqueduct. The design ex- 
tended with the progress of the work; and another 
branch was opened from the canal, which was to be 
carried over the rivers Mersey and Bollan, besides 
many deep vallies, in its extension to the tideway in 
Mersey. Here the obstruction of locks was also 
avoided. High mounds of earth were raised across 
the vallies, the ridges of which became the bed of 
the canal. In order to reduce the labour and cost 
of the work, Brindley suggested the simple method 
of bringing boats filled with earth along the channel, 
as far as it was wrought ; at which point a caisson, or 
cistern made of timber, received the boat, and the 
bottom being opened, its load of earth descended, 
and gradually displaced the water. In consequence 
of the successful issue of this undertaking, the re- 
mainder of Mr Brindley’s very useful life was-chiefly 
employed in making surveys, laying out canals, and 
sometimes superintending the execution of his plans, 
Of this number, the most remarkable is the Grand 
Trunk Navigation, as he called it, which is carried 
through a space of ninety-three miles, from the 
Trent to the Mersey. This design was completed 
in eleven years, five years after the decease of the 
pees: It was furnished with seventy-six locks, 
and conducted through not less than five tunnels, one 
of which pierces through Air Castle-hill, and is 2880 
yards in length, and more than seventy yards below 
the surface of the earth. The counties of Durham, 
Westmoreland, Lancaster, York, Chester, Stafford, 
Worcester, Warwick, Somerset, Sarum, Devon, 
Hants, and Oxford, have all derived local improve- 
ment .and advantages, either from his surveys, plans, 
or superintendence of inland navigations. It is pro- 
bable, that a man more unlettered than Brindley ne- 
ver obtained distinction in any pursuit connected with 
science. If it is not true, as has been said, that he 
could neither read nor write, yet it is certain that his 
writing was confined to a few occasional letters to 
his friends, and his reading appears to have been al- 
most as circumscribed as his writing. 

So little did the operations of his mind depend 
upon the use of visible signs, that the combinations 
of his machinery were often formed without their 
aid ; and, when his employers have expressed no wish 


tied into execution without having ever been express- 
ed in figures. To aid the*abstraction of his min 
when engaged in complex arrangements, he was ac- 
customed to retire to his bed, and remain there till 
the design was mentally completed, sometimes as 
long as two or three days. His memory, which was 
never taught to distrust itself, and commit its pos- 
sessions to paper, was in no danger of suffering any 
link in his mechanical arrangement to escape. OF 
this he was so confident from experience, that he of- 
ten declared, if he had time enough to complete his 
combinations, he was perfectly secure of retaining- 
every part of the design, however complex, = 
Mr Brindley was endowed by nature with great 
powers of mind, but they never possessed that flexi- 
bility of application which might have been produ- 
ced by the various exercises ofa liberal education. 
He thought vigorously and justly in his own patti- 
cular sphere ; iat when placed in circumstances in 
which it was natural he should apply his reason to 
subjects of which he had no Senciealics he expressed 
all that uneasiness which must arise in a mind fond of 
order in the midst of inextricable confusion. Hence 
it is related of him, that, after having once seen a 
play in London, he declared, that the spectacle pro- 
duced such distraction of thought, as to unfit him 
for some time for his ‘customary pursuits, and he 
never would repeat the experiment. During several 
of the last years of his life, Mr Brindley was afflicted 
with a hectic fever almost without intermission. He 
did not survive his fifty-sixth year. He died Sep- 
tember 27. 1772, and was buried at New Chapel in 
Staffordshire. See Biograph. Britan. (3.m.) 
BRINE Sprines. See Sarr. ‘ 
BRISAC, Brisacn, or Breysacn, a city of Ger- 
many, and capital of Brisgaw in Alsace, was former- 
ly one of the strongest towns in Europe, and, from 
its strength, has been denominated the Citadel of Al- 
sace, the Head of Germany, the Pillow of Austria, 
In 1331, it was mortgaged by the Emperor Louis 
of Bavaria, to Otto Duke of Austria, and the trans- 
fer was ratified by Charles V. in 1348. Gustavus 
Horne, a Swedish general, after having acquired’ 
great advantages over the imperial army, made an at- 
tempt upon Brisac in 1633, but was thwarted in his 
designs by the activity of the Duke of Ferrara. In 
1638, it was besieged a Bernard of Saxony, Duke 
of Weimar, and compelled to surrender, after having 
been reduced by famine to such extremities, that the 
governor found it necessary to place guards upon 
the burying grounds, to prevent the inhabitants from 
digging up and devouring the dead. It was soon 
after occupied by the Marshal of Guebriant in the’ 
name of Louis XIII. of France, to whom it was 
formerly ceded, both at the peace of Westphalia in 
1648, and at the peace of the Pyrenees in 1659; but | 
it was restored to the Emperor of Germany in 1700, 
after a stone bridge, built over the Rhine in its vici- 
nity, had been destroyed. It was taken again by the 
French in 1704, with an army of 40,000 men under 
the Duke of Burgundy, after the trenches had been 
opened against it only three days; but, upon suspi- 
cion of treachery, its governor, Count D’Arce, was 
beheaded ; the second in command, Count Marsigli, 
sentenced to have his sword broken over his head by 
the hands of the common hangman and all who 
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ng works dismantled ; and in 1741, its fortifica- 


» Queen of Hungary an 
ine was also. broken 


litions. _‘* The town of Brisac riseth all on a hill, 
which is a considerable height. There were near it 
two hills; the one is taken within the fortifications, 
id the other is so well levelled with the ground, 
at one cannot so much as find out where. it was. 
All the ground about, for many miles, is plain, so 
that from the hill, as from a cavalier, one can see ex- 


ad well, especially with thejhelp of a perspective, 


€ motions of an army in case of a siege. ‘The 
ication is of a huge compass, above a French 
gue, indeed almost a German league. The bas- 
§ are quite filled with earth; they are faced with 
ick, iad have a huge broad ditch full of water 
‘ound them, The counterscarp, the covered way, 
which hath a palisade within a parapet), and the 
lacis, are all well executed. here is a half moon 
‘ore every cortin; the bastions have no orillons 
ore one or two; and the cortins are so disposed, 
that a good part of them defendeth the bastion. The 
yarrison of this place, in time of war, must needs be 
3000 or 10,000 men. There hath not been much 
done of late to this place, only the ditch is so ad- 
justed that it is all defended by the flanks of the 
astions.’? It is situated on the right bank of the 
Rhine, 27 miles north of Basle, and 40 from Stras- 
burgh. N. Lat. 48° 51’, E. Long. 7° 49%. (q) 
RISAC, New, a town of France, in the dis- 
trict of Colmar, and in the department of the Upper 
Rhine, is situated directly opposite to Old Brisac, 
and stands about a mile’s distance from the left 
shore of the Rhine. It was built by Louis XIV. 
and fortified by the celebrated Vauban. It stands 
entirely on a plain, and the streets are so regularly dis- 
posed, that all the gates may be seen from the market- 
place. It contains nearly 2000 inhabitants. (q) 
“BRISSOT, James Peter, from whom the only 
party justly denominated republican, that possessed 
the powers of government during the French revo- 
lution, received the name of Brissotines. This 
ardent political reformer was born at Chartres, in 
the icaitcis in the year 1754. His father, 


education, and enabled him to serve as clerk five 
fears, with a view to that profession. 


owever, before the end of that period, contracted a 
dislike either to the study or the practice of the law, 


_. the pursuit, naturally drew upon him the displeasure 

- of his father. From this time he depended solely 
upon his own resources, and the aid of some friends, 
o were willing to support him in the application 
of his talents to general literature. 
were sufficiently profitable, coupled as they were with 
habits of the strictest economy, to enable him to sub- 
sist himself at Paris ; and on his father’s death, he 
was also able to discharge his pecuniary obligations 
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who was a fraileur or master of an eating house, 
having designed him for the law, gave him a liberal. 


He had, 
and the resolution which he soon took of abandoning, 


His exertions. 


to his friends. “Politics appear to have engaged his. 
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principal attention from the commencement of his  Briveots 
studies, and he now presented the public with the —— 
first fruits of his labours, as the superintendant of 
a publication at Boulogne, entitled Courier de 
ULurope.: "This aes was soon suppressed by go- 
vernment, when Brissot took up his residence once 
more at Paris. Before he quitted Boulogne, he had, 
however, been introduced to the mother of his future 
wife, who \ a lodging-house at that place. Her 
danghiene ademoiselle Dupont, was engaged by 
Mad. de Genlis, as reader to the daughter of the 
Duke of Orleans. When she became the wife of 
Brissot, she discharged the duties of the conjugal re- 
lation so. well, as to obtain the particular commenda- 
tion of Mad. Roland for her domestic virtues. © The 
productions of Brissot’s pen at this period, (about 
the years 1780 and 1781,) were the Theory of Cri- 
mina. Law, 2 vols. 8vo; the commencement. of a 
work, entitled, 4 Philosophical Library of Criminal 
Law, which was afterwards completed ia 10-volumes 5 
one volume on Truth, intended to. be preliminary to: 
a more ample discussion ; and two discourses on sub- 
jects connected with Criminal Law, which were 
crowned at the Academy of Chalons sur Maine. 
Brissot, who possessed all the zeal of a political re- 
former from the very commencement of his career, 
soon took leave of Paris; and, having made a short 
visit to Geneva and Neufchatel, passed over into 
England, and fixed his residence in London, in pro- 
secution of a design of conducting a periodical pub- 
lication, to be entitled, ** A Universal Centedeutemt 
on points interesting to the welfare of Man, and of 
Society.”?. London was chosen as the centre where 
information was to be collected from all points, and 
from which it was to issue in all directions through 
the medium of this publication. _ In this way, it was 
thought. possible to evade the restriction upon. the 
press in France, and illuminate that country, by means: 
of presses employed in England, Switzerland, and) 
Germany. The design failed, and the cost of the 
experiment subjected, Brissot to an arrest in London,. 
from which he was freed by the liberality of a friend. 
On his. return to. Paris, he pursued the same course 
of literary and political labour; and being connected,. 
as was supposed,, with the Marquis of Pelleport in a 
pebicavon which gave great offence to government,. 
e was committed to the Bastile in July 1784. His 
liberation was soon obtained through the mediation 
of the Duke of Orleans ; but.it was not long. before 
a lettre de cachet, was again issued against- him, in 
consequence of an attack which he had made on the 
administration of the Archbishop of Sens. At this 
time he wasa resident in the Palais Royal, and received 
a liberal salary as secretary to the chancery of the 
Duke of Orleans. He escaped imprisonment by a 
journey to Holland, and a temporary abode at Mech- 
tin, where he edited a paper, called Zhe Courier: 
Belgique. Unable to succeed in his plans of political 
improvement in Europe, in the year 1788 he. crossed. 
the Atlantic, for the purpose of promoting the de- 
signs of the society talhed s Amis des. Noirs, which 
aimed at the abolition of Negro, slavery; and also in. 
order to choose sonie part of the American,territory, 
to which a colony of the French were. to.emigrate, 
and to erect themselves there into a pure republic, . 
Before his departure from. Paris, his thoughts had 
been much employed, on. the subject of rican 
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connection, and a work was produced by him in con- 
junction with Claviere, entitled, « The Commerce of ' 
America with Europe, particularly with France and 
Great Britain, stated and explained ;” and, on his re- 
turn from the western world, he published his travels 
in America; more remarkable for the display of the 
sanguine views and wishes of the writer, than for pro- 
found and just reflection. : 

At length, the events which immediately preceded 
the French revolution, promised to the ardent mind 
of Brissot that amelioration of the social state, which 
had long employed his speculations, and animated his 
exertions. Previous to the assembly of the states 
general, he published a plan of conduct for the de- 
puties of the people. On the storming of the Bastile, 
the keys were deposited with him. He was appointed 
president of the Jacobin club. Frequent publications, 
tending to republicanism, issued from his pen; and 
on the flight of the king to Varennes, he no longer hesi- 
tated to fond his voice tothe establishment of that form 
of government. In the year 1791, he was chosen one 
of the representatives in the legislative assembly, of 
which he was also appointed secrétary. Though it 
is certain that several in that celebrated body possess- 
ed talents, and had made acquirements, far exceed- 
ing those of Brissét, yet such was his zeal, activity, 
and reputation for integrity, that he was regarded, as, 
in some sort, the leader of the party called Girondists ; 
which party was, in a be measure, composed of 
men the most distinguished in all France, both for 
literary and scientific attainment, and for public vir- 
tue. Brissot himself. was an honourable pattern 
of the self-denying virtues. His abode was up four 
pair of stairs, and his income arose solely from the 
sale of a newspaper, of which he was a proprietor, 
and his talon as deputy. The fluctuating policy 
of Louis XVI. induced him to commit to Brissot the 
appointment of a new and popular ministry, on the 
removal of Delessart and his colleagues from power. 
Dumourier, Claviere, and Roland, were appointed, 
and the ruin of La Fayette was decreed. Articles of 
accusation against that general were soon exhibited, 


‘signed by Brissot and six other members of the as- 


sembly, in which surmise supplied the place of evi- 
dence. Though it may be thought that the writings 
of Brissot at this time naturally prepared the way for 
the atrocities of the 10th of August, 1792, yet during 
the massacre of the Swiss guards, he was not inactive 
on the side of humanity, and several lives were pre- 
served by his exertions. ‘That event was soon fol- 
lowed by the suspension of the king’s authority; and 
the declaration to the neutral powers on that occasion, 
was the production of Brissot. On the meeting of 
the national convention, a body very differently con- 
stituted from the assembly which preceded it, though 
Brissot took his place as member for the department 
of Eure and Loire, he soon found himself engaged in 
an unequal conflict, with a faction formidable for their 
intrepidity and ferocity, if not for their talents, and 
now rendered invincible by possessing the favour of 
the Parisian populace. This party, which was de- 
scribed by the name of the Mountain, consisted part- 
ly of the partizans of the profligate Duke of Orleans, 
partly of ambitious demagogues, who wished to abuse 
the name of liberty to the worst purposes of tyranny, 
and perhaps of a small number of fineee but fierce 
and intractable supporters of pure democracy. 
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Against such men as Marat, Danton, Robespierre, 
and their fit coadjutors and adherents, the ri ah 
tive moderation and mild policy of the friends of 
Brissot were not likely my to maintain their ground, 
In vain did Brissot and his companions attempt to: 
save the king from the scaffold, after having found 
him guilty at the bar. In vain did they warn the peo- 
ple of their danger from factious leaders and artful 
declaimers. ‘The invading army was within the fron- 
tiers of the republic ; Dumourier had abandoned his 
post; and the manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick 
threatened Paris with desolation, ‘Terror has an easy 
conflict with reason; and the only true friends of the 
people that yet remained in the metropolis were ren- 
dered objects of popular suspicion by their adversaries, 
Inthe months of May and June, 1793, the arrest of 
the faction of the Girondists was decreed. Brissot 
was taken in his attempt to fly into Switzerland, after 
an interval of several months, on October 24, 1'793. 
Raised upon a seat amidst his companions, Brissot 
was brought to a mock-trial before the revolutionary 
tribunal. They were condemned to the guillotine. 
The night preceding their execution, they passed 
together, and on the fatal morning, Brissot fen be- 
neath the knife, the seventeenth upon the list, without 
betraying any marks of anger or dismay. That he 
mhiniled in the struggles of a revolutionary period 
without guilt, will scarcely be believed ; but candour 
may allow, that his errors arose, rather from an excess 
of ardour, than any defect of principle or humanity. 


See Life of Brissot, prefixed to his Works. (3. M.) 


BRISTOL, the Caer Brito of the Britons, an 


Brightstow of the Saxons, stands on an elevated pe= ” 


ninsula, formed by the rivers frome and Avon, part- 
ly in Somerset, and partly in Gloucestershire ; and 
for wealth, trade, and population, is the second 
city of England. According to a tradition of Wil- 
liam of Worcester, Bristol was built by Brennus, a 
prince of the Britons, 380 years before the Christian 
zra; in allusion to which, two statues are placed 
over St John’s gate, emblematic of Brennus and Be- 
linus, who are said to have reigned conjointly after 
the decease of their father. However this may be, 
it is evident that Bristol was, at an early period of 
our history, a place of considerable importance. It 
is mentioned by Gildas under the name of Caer Brie 
to, among the fortified cities of Britain, as early as. 
A. D. 430; and also by Nennius in 620, in his enu- 
meration of the 28 cities of Britain. It, was first en- 
compassed with a strong wall by Robert, the illegi- 


timate son of Henry I., who, in 1130, also rebuilt. 


and improved the castle, which, excluding the out- 
works, was 450 feet in length, and 300 in breadth. 
This fortress was long considered a place of great 
strength, and stood for seven centuries the subject of 
nicl wegelee and contention. It was razed to 
the ground by order of Oliver Cromwell, in 1665, 
and the only vestiges which remain, are now oe 
rated with other buildings, ‘Though Bristol has 
often been the scene of contention, and has frequent- 
ly suffered from the vicissitudes of war, yet it has 
been continually increasing in extent and opulence, 
until it has attained its present eminence as one of 
the principal cities of Europe. 
la between the Frome and the Avon, which contains 
the old town, St Michael’s hill and King’s Down on 
the north, College Green on the west, and Radcliffe 


Besides the peninsu- | 
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hills on the south, are covered with public and pri- 


vate buildings, the whole extending over a surface of 
nearly 1500 acres of ground. ‘The city contains 600 
streets, lanes, squares, courts, &c. with 17 churches 
and about 30 chapels or meeting-houses. Tt is above 
seven miles in’circumference, two-thirds of it being on 
the Gloucestershire side of the river; and including 
the suburbs from Lawrence hill on the east, to the hot 


’ wells on the west, it is more than three miles in length, 


The streets in the old town are crowded and irregular, 
and most of the houses are built of wood and plais- 
ter. Great improvements, however, have lately been 
made. Many of the streets have been widened, parti- 


cularly the avenues leading to the river, which, from . 


being formerly very steep, are now rendered easy and 


convenient. But the suburbs, and the external parts © 


of the’ city, contain thé most elegant and spacious 
buildings, which are composed entirely of brick and 
stone; all other materials being now prohibited in 
Bristol by act of parliament. "These are chiefly in- 

ited by gentry, merchants, and retired tradesmen, 
or let as lodging houses. The principal public build- 
ings are, the cathedral; the church of St Mary Rad- 
cliffe, and the exchange. The cathedral is only a 
part of the oxiginal church of the abbey of St Au- 
gustine, which was partly demolished at the dissolu- 
tion of the monastery; and when Bristol was erected 
into a bishop’s see by Henry VIII what remained 
was converted into the present cathedral. It is 173 
feet long, and 128 broad, and, at the west end, has a 


large square tower 130 feet high, ornamented with - 
he establishment of © 


battlements and 4 pinnacles. 
the cathedral consists of a bishop, a dean, six preben- 
daries, and other inferior officers. The arch-deacon 
of Dorset has also a stall in the cathedral, The 


church of St Mary Radcliffe is one of the finest _ 


in the kingdom. It stands on Radcliffe hill, and is 
said to have been founded by Simon de Burton in 
1292, and finished in 1376, and was then celebrated 
for the beauty and elegance of its architecture over 
all England. It was built in the form of a cross, 
with a tower and spire 250 feet. high, and richly or- 
namented with carved work ; but in 1445, part of 
the spire was destroyed by lightning, and the church 
mutch damaged. The spire has never since been re- 
built, but the church was repaired by the munificence 
of William Canninge, a mayor of Bristol, of whom, 
it contains two beautiful monumental statues, one ha= 
bited)as a magistrate, and the other as a priest, he 
having, in his latter days, taken holy orders. Though 
amassy and lofty building, yet, from the peculiar 
beauty of the mason work, this church has a light 
and airy appearance. The exchange, in Corn-street, 
is a handsome structure-in the Grecian style, built’ 
by Wood the architect of Bath, at the expence of 
50,000. It is 110 feet in front, and 148 deep’; 
and the place intended for the merchants is a peri- 
ips of the Corinthian order, 90 feet by 80, capable 
of containing 1440 persons. The merchants, feel- 
ing the want of an accommodation similar to Lloyd’s 
in London, determined upon building a commercial 
‘coffee room to supply the deficiency.’ A subscrip- 
tion was accordingly opened, and L.17,000 was 
raised in two days, L.25 being the amount of each 
share. The entrance to the building is from Corn- 
street, under an Jonie portico of four columns, sup- 
porting a grand pediment, on which are placed three 
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beautifal colossal statues, representing the city of Bristol. 
Bristol supported by nayigation and commerce. The ——v—*" 
d room is 60 feet long, 40 wide, and 25 in height, 
he other public buildings are the theatre royal in 
King’s-street, pronounced by Mr Garrick to be the 
completest in Europe of its dimensions; the assem- 
bly rooms in Prince’s-street ; the guildhall, mansion 
house, and custom-house. There are several bene- 
volent institutions in Bristol ; among which, are the 
general hospital for the reception of patients of every _ 
description, and of every nation; Queen Elizabeth’s 
hospital, in which 100 boys are maintained and edu- 
cated, six of whom are allowed €10 each, and the 
others 8 guineas, to bind them apprentices ; Colston’s 
hospital, where the same number of boys are main« 
tained for seven years, and taught and apprenticed in 
the same way. This benevolent gentleman founded 
another hospital in 1691, for 12 men aud 12 women, 
with an allowance of 3s. per week, and 24 sacks of 
coals in the year, for which he appropriated # 25,000; 
and in conjunction with the merchants of the city, he 
instituted a third, in which are maintained 18 men on 
account of the merchants, and. 12 men and women on 
account of Mr Colston. Bristol claims the honour 
of having shewn to the rest of England the first ex- - 
ample of a regular provincial infirmary. It, was 
founded in the year 1735, through the exertions and 
munificence of John Elbordye, Esq. and Dr Bony- 
thorn, its first physician and treasurer, seconded with 
the assistance of the corporation and citizens at large. 
The gross receipts for the year 1810 amounted to 
L. 8968; in which year were admitted 1225 in-pa- 
tients, and 2607 were relieved as out-patients. .A~ 
new wing lias lately been added, which cost about 
L. 10,000. 

The quay of Bristol is one uninterrupted wharf of 
hewn ‘stone, extending nearly a mile along the inner 
shores of the Frome and Avon, from St Giles to 
Bristol bridge... At flood. tides, there. is sufficient- 
depthvof-water for thé largest vessels to ride-close to | 
the walls, and discharge their cargoes ; but before’ 
the improvement of the harbour, they lay a-groundia 
the mud, at low water, from which they often recei~! 
ved considerable’ damage. This circumstance, to; 
ther with the difficult navigation to and from 
Severn, through a narrow river, induced the in- 
habitants of Bristol to apply to Parliament for an 
act to improve'’their port, and to amend the nay 

igation of the’ Avon. This improvement has been 
of the greatest advantage to the city, and is 4 won- 
derful saving of time and expencé to all who frequent 
the port. The bed of the yee and Frome has beer 
dammed up as’far as the hot wells, and a.new channel 
cut for the river through Radcliffe meadss and the 
navigation of the Avon in one level has been opened» 
up as high as Keynsham. The harbour is now’ 
capable ‘of accommodating 1000 vessels, which are 
not only kept afloat at the quays, but are enabled 
to enter the locks, and go to sea at neap tides. Upon 
changing the course of the Avon, two” cast’ iron 

bridges were erected by Mr Jessop over the new 
channel. The span of the iron work of each arch 
is 100 feet, and the rise 12 feet Ginches, or + of the 
span: (See Brines, p. 541.) The wet docks here 
are very. extensive, atid the merchant floating dock 
is said to exceed in dimensions even those at Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth. This improvement of the har- 
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Bristol. hope cost upwards of J..300,000, which was raised 
“sav _ by shares of L.135 each. 


Bristol has long been distinguished as one of the 
first commercial cities in the Aaa gaa and trades 
with more independence on the port of London than 
any other place in Britain.. At a very early period, 
it carried on a considerable traffic with every part of 
Europe. Its harbours were filled with mean from 
Denmark, Prussia, and the Hanseatic towns, which 
imported much foreign wealth into the country ; and 

_ this city has alway been ready in furnishing ships and 
money for the service of the nation, Many vessels 
were fitted out at this port for the purpose of disco- 
very; and its merchants were among the first that en- 
tered into the West India trade, and engaged in the 
cod fishery on the coast of Newfoundland. Before 
the country was intersected with canals, the home 
trade of Bristol was greatly supported by its exten- 
sive communication with the Severn, Wye, and the 
other rivers on the west side of the island; and hence 
it enjoyed the export and import traffic of a large part 
of the kingdom, Whatever exportations they made 
to any part of the world, they could import Ai full 
returns, and find a market, without consigning their 
cargoes to any other port. But siuce the canal na- 
vigation was established, this trade has _consider- 
ably decreased, as the goods of Liverpool and Lon- 
don now find their way into the very heart of the 
country. Its foreign commerce, however, is in amore 
flourishing state, the principal branch of which is 
with the West Indies. They carry out materials for 
building, and every article necessary for clothing and 
maintaining the inhabitants ; and bring in return the” 
produétions of the islands, such as cotton, rum and 
sugar, &c. with which they supply all South Wales, 
and the western counties oF England. They furnish 
the western cloth manufactories with wool from Spain, 
ef which they annually import from 4 to 6000 bags, 
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and give in exchange a variety of goods, pritiqnleg ly & 
tin, ead, and copper. Great quantities o: fas ’ 
are ities to Ireland and America, especially bot- 
tles, of which nearly the half are filled with beer, cy- 
der, perry, and Bristol water. Bristol carries on. 
also a general trade with the north of Europe, Portu- 
gal, the Mediterranean, Africa, and Newfoundland. ~ 
Tn 1787, there were entered at the custom-house of 


Bristol, , bo y 
: Inward. Outward... 
. Ships. Tons, _ Ships, . Tons. 

British, 416 48,125 British, $82. 44 


to North America; $7 to Africa; 33 to Newfound-, 
land ; 200 to London, Ireland, and the Continent ;. 
besides 103 trows employed in the trade on the Se. 
vern aud Wye. ‘The commerce, however, of this 
port received a severe check during the last and pre-— 
sent war. The hand of industry was paralized ane 
the spirit of adventure almost entirely extinguishe 

But it is again beginning to revive, from the new im- 
provements and conveniences of its harbour, and has 
rather been in the increase during this_ year or two. 
(1812): for, notwithstanding the distress that he 
occurred in the commercial world, not a single b 
has been returned by this city on the West. Indies. 
In order to give our readers some general idea of the 
nature and quantity of the commodities imported into 
this city, we have collected, in the following Table, 
the weekly imports of the three last months of 1811. 
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am Week ending Oct, 28. Week ending Nov.25.) . 8 Week endi 
Commodities. ist. Commodities. 1911. Commodities. “ve 
Sugar, ~~ \542hds. 54trs.8bbls.|[Spanish woul, = '|35 bags. jsueers - . = [583 hhds. 30 trs. 
Rum, = = _‘{130 puns. Shhds» Sugar, - + (331 bhds, 5trs.3 bbl T5'Ibs. xe isy heh 
Brandy, - 30 pipes. Rum. - ~  |20 puns. '..-||Rum, - - {E10 puns. 20 pipes. | 
Wine, - ‘91 pipes. Wine, - - ,|1 pipe. Lemons and oranges,|659 boxes, 9 chests. 
‘Tobacco, = i307 hhds. Currants, —- 43 butts Cyder, - + [16 pipes 
Rice, - = {1 tierce. Raisins, “-  - j1012 bbls. Wine, - ~~ /4hhds. 3 pipes. 
Coffee, : 12 puns, 7 bbls. /Figs, | = =~ -|5000 boxes, Lime juice, + ~—‘ {1 hd. aes vee 
Ginger, - 3 bbls. Tobacco, . 225 hhds, ‘ork, - - 155 ewt. 2 SED 4 
Juniper berries, sacks. Fustic, - - |20 tons. Pine timber, and \491 pieces, 160 feet. 
il, - - 45 casks.” Logwood, - 35 tons. plank, - - we 
allad oil, - 10 half chests, Mahogany, -  |182 logs, Birch timber, ~ - |6 pieces. 
‘urpentine, -  |20 bbls. Pine timber, - |1728 pieces. Box wood, . - 4.585 Ibs. 
i - 25 bbls. Beech timber - |61 ditto. ‘Lath wood, _- |7 fathoms. 
rimstone, - ‘40 tons. Lath wood, -  |1634 ditto. Masts and spars, 
Fustic, . - tons. Pine plank, - > |1000 feet. Staves, - 420, 
Logwood, - 8 tons. Deals, and deal ends,}2510. Horns, - 13300. 
Pine timber, - {173 tons. Staves, = - _|167,100. ‘Cod and seal oil, 345 casks. 
Staves, - - (31,500. Seal skins, - 123 bundles, 3 hhds.|/Train oil and blubber,'59 hhds, 23 casks. 
Cork, - - {10 cwt. Cod-fish, - 1444 quintals. Cod-fish, - 1242 ewt. 3 bbls. 
Spars and masts, 177. Butter, - |1252 firkins, 643 Cod-sounds, - 19 kegs. 
Handspikes, ~ (535. casks. Seal skins, - 294 bundles. 
Lancewood spars, 151. Bacon, - il bales. Lard, - 45 bbls. 
Billets, - - |1100. Pork, Boi 20 bbls, Bacon, From 9 ditto. 
Deals and deal ends,'4918. Beef, Ireland 139 trs. 26 half bbls.||Pork, Ireland. {11 ditto. 
Linen, - . \& bales, Rags, 2 crates. Butter, - 50 casks. 
Butter, - 495 tirkins. Feathers, - {18 bags, 7 packs. 
Pork, From’ |50 bbls. Seed and ' |420 hhds. 31 half 
Feathers, , Ireland./18 bags. train oil, - bbls. 63 casks. 
Calf tithe 20 bales, 109 bundles, 
Kelp, tise tons, 29 ewt. . r 


Bristol has many considerable manufactories, which 
tion. Glass-making is carried on to a very great 
extent, and is greatly increasing ; and more glass is 
to be made here than at any other place in Eng- 
land. There are 20 sugar-houses, for the manufac- 
’ and refining of sugars 5 several large distil- 
leries, which help to supply the London market, and 
‘which have also a considersble foreign exportation ; 
a brass-rolling manufactory ; extensive iron founder. 

8, where cannon are cast and bored; a manufactory 
of zinc out of calamine stone; bef soap-works, 
ite the best hard white soap is made, which is sent 
to most parts of the kingdom, and of which great 


“quantities are exported to America; manufactures of 
sto red lead, and of lead shot ; turpentine, sul- 


u * and vitriol works; and a manufacture of china 
ware. In the neighbourhood of Bristol, are found 
“those six-cornered stones called Bristol stones, which 
ae tapal in such Wad ‘request ; and between 
3 city and Bath, ata place calledWarmley, a compa- 
ny of Bristol merchants have established an extensive 
manufactory of pins and other brass articles, which is 
wrought by water raised by two steam engines, and at 
which several hundred hands are employed, excluding 
200 children of both sexes, from 7 to 12 or 13 years 
of age. The woollen manufactures of Bristol, for 
which it was formerly so famous, are now at an end, 
‘and nothing remains of this trade but a few serges and 
other stuffs. Besides its own manufactures, Bristol 
exports various commodities of the surrounding 
country, as cheese, cyder, and beer, herrings taken in 
the channel, salt from Droitwich, coarse woollens 
_ and stockings, hardware from Birmingham and Wol- 
_ ‘verhampton, and earthen ware from Staffordshire. It 
has two fairs in the year, on the first days of March 
and September, which continue for ten days, and are 
_ frequented by shop-keepers, from all parts of the 
kingdom. 
; - The hot well, which is much frequented during 
the summer months, is about a mile west of the city, 
lose to the Avon. It rises at the bottom of t 
cliff called St Vincent’s rocks, between the high and 
low water marks, and is defended from the tide by a 
_ thick wall. The spring; according to Dr Carrick, 
discharges nearly 40 gallons in a minute. The wa- 
ter he found to be inodorous, sparkling, and pleasant 
to the taste; its temperature, as it issued from the 
ump, 743 deg. of Fahrenheit, and its specific gravit 
7.00077 . According to the doctor’s analysis, a me? 
lon of ‘the water contains of muriate of magnesia 72 
oe of muriate of soda 4 grains, sulphate of soda 
_ +1124 grains, sulphate of lime 114 grains, and carbonate 
| “of ‘lime 12% grains, making altogether 474 grains of 
_ solid matter. ‘It’ contains also 80 cubic inches of 
: a , 1 , 
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furnish it with several valuable articles of ,exporta- . 
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carbonic acid gas, and 3 cubic inches of respirable Bristol. 
ov: These waters are highly useful to persons af’ —v—~ 
ted with consumption, diabetes, scrophula, all dis- 
eases of the liver, especially those brought on by 
irregular living ; in atony, indigestion, dysentery, 
diarrhea, and in many inflammatory complaints, and 
may be drunk as freely as the thirst requires it. We 
may mention a singular phenomenon, which was ob- 
served here on the Ist Nov. 1755, during the time 


‘of the terrible earthquake at Lisbon. The water of 


the well became, all on'a sudden, as red as blood, and 
so turbid that it could not be drunk ; and the tide of 
the Avon flowed back, contrary to its natural course. 
At the same time, a similar phenomenon was obser- 
ved in the village of King’s-wood, where the water 
of a common well, near St George's church, was 
turned as black as ink, and continued unfit for use 


‘nearly a fortnight. - « 


Bristol was erected into an independent county by 
Edward ITT., in 1972; it havin n formerly reck- 
oned in the parliament-roll as badging to Somer- 
set. Since that time it has been endowed with vari- 
ous privileges and immunities. “By a charter of 
Edward IV, in 1461, it was exempted from the au- 
thority of the high admiral of England by land and 
water ; and such rights of judgment as formerly be- 
longed to the court of admiralty, were referred to the 
corporation. Its jurisdiction by water was extended, 
by an act of William, as far up the river as Hanham, 
and down the channel to the Flat-holmes. “The go- 
vernment of the city is vested in a mayor, 12 alder- 
men including the recorder, who are all justices of 
the peace, 2 sheriffs, 28 common council men, town- 
clerk, deputy town-clerk, chamberlain, vice-cham- 
berlain, under sheriff, &c. The mayor is allowed 
#1000 to support the dignity of his office, and the 
two sheriffs £500 each. All capital offences, and 
other crimes committed within the jurisdiction of the 
city, are tried by the mayor and aldermen: and all 
law suits that are et civil, are determined by one 
of the judges on the ‘western circuit; who comes te 
Bristol in the autumn of every year. 


«Bristol returns two members to parliament. They 


are chosen solely by the freemen of the city, who 
amount at present to nearly 8000. This freedom 
may be obtained by servitude, by hereditary right, 
by purchase, or by marrying a freeman’s daughter. 
Bristol, in 1801, contained 16,896 houses, and 63,645 
inhabitants, of whom the females exceeded the males 
by nearly a third ; and 10,190 persons were employ- 
ed in trade and manufactures. According’to the late 
census, the united population of Bristol, Clifton, and 
Bedminster, amounts to 71,279 persons, exclusive of 
sailors. West Longitude of the cathedral, 2° 35’ 28", 
North Lat. 51° 276”. (p). we 


Britain. 


Situation 
aud extent. 


Celts, 


_English language. 
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'T ue most considerable of the European islands, ex- 
tends from fifty to fifty-eight and a half degrees of 
north latitude; being, of course, about 500 geogra-. 
phical miles in length, Its greatest breadth, from 
the land’s end to the north foreland in Kent, 320 
geographical miles. In British miles, the length 
may be computed 580, and the breadth 370. 

With the various etymoligies of the word Albion 
and Britain, we need not trouble the reader ; most of 
them are fanciful, all of them seem conjectural. The 
earliest population of Britain is generally believed to 
have been Celtic. To the Celtic population of Eng- 
land succeeded the Gothic. The Scythians or 


Goths, advancing from Asia, droye the Cimbri, or 


northern Celts, before them ; and, at a period long 


. preceding the Christian zra, had seized upon that 


part of Gaul which is nearest to Great Britain, 
where they acquired the provincal denomination of 
Belge, Their passage to England followed of 
course ; and, when Cesar first explored this island, 
he tells us that the primitive inhabitants were driven 


into the interior parts, while the regions on the 


south-east were peopled with Belgic colonies. These 
Belgz may be justly regarded as the chief ancestors 
of 48 English nation. The Saxons, who made the 
second conquest of England, were inconsiderable in 


‘numbers ; nor did they exterminate the natives, but 


made them slaves; and,-from the two Gothic dia- 


‘lects, of the Ranaecey® and the conquered, being 


mingled, e Anglo-Saxon, the parent of our 

The opinion, it is true, of the 
population of all Britain being Celtic at the period 
of Czsar’s arrival, has found many supporters, but it 
Fabours under insuperable objections. The Anglo- 


Saxon, and the English language, have no traces of 


sprung t 


Celtic in them. They have even less of that Tu- 


desque dialect of the Gothic, which the Angles and 


Saxons. must /haye spoken at their arrival in Britain, 


than of the Belgic and Dutch dialects, This. is 
what clearly must have sprung from our Danish and 
Jutland conquerors mixing a small portion of their 
dialect with the great body of the conquered people, 
who still teen the dialect of Belgium. 

It has been objected to this statement of our early 


population, that Druidism, which is generally allow- 


ed to be a Celtic superstition, is mentioned by Casar 
in the earliest accounts of the island. 

But to this objection it is, answered, that Cesar 
never speaks of haying seen, Druids; nor is there 
mention of any Druid having been seen till the Ro- 
mans had penetrated into South Wales. 

“The Welsh are confessed a Celtic race. The 
Gael or Southern Celts, called Guydels by the 
Welsh, seem to have been the primitive Celts of an- 
cient Britains The most ancient names in Wales 
are Guydelic, not Cumraig or Welsh. These 
southern Celts are supposed to have been vanquished 
by the Cimbri of the north, the ancestors of the 
oT Welsh, who style themselves Cymri to this 
@2y- 


‘what time the Goths of Scotland expelled the prio 
Celtic race, it would be as Sificult 32 unprofitable to 


“attempt to ascertain. 


ee 
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oh ‘ee 


OF the Gothic origin! of the j tants of 


‘ ti ? 


the Lowlands of Scotland, we have the rect testi- 


mony of Tacitus, who speaks of their red hair, and 
their large inhbs, nee German extraction. At 
r 


eastern coast before the arrival of Cesar. 


The Celts had been probably long Seep 
of Scotland called the Highlands, has been pier 


_by a Celtic population since the sixth century ;_ byt 
e 


this was a reflux of the Celts from Ireland, not 
remnant of the aboriginal race. The settlement of the 
Dalriads or Attacotiiin Argyleshire, is fixed by anti- 
quarians at the year 258, Their repulsion to Ireland 
took place in the fifth century ; but, in the sixth 
century, they made another, and a permanent settle- 
ment. It has been indeed pretended by Boethius, 
Buchanan, and some Scottish antiquarians, who 
make high pretensions to antiquity, that the Celtic 
Scots reigned in Scotland 1000 years before’ the 
Christian era; but that fabulous millennium is now 
justly given up. te 
The Britons, at the time of Czxsar’s arrival, like 
the Gauls from whom they sprung, were divided 
into many petty kingdoms; in each of which there 
were subordinate chieftains, who respectively govern- 
ed their own tribes. On extraordinary occasions, 
they united under a common leader; but this king 
of kings had but a short and limited rule ; and their 


_confederacies were neither numerous nor lasting. 


«© There was one thing,” says Tacitus, ‘* whic 

gave us an advantage over these powerful nations, 
that they never consulted together for the advantage 
of the whole. It was rare that even ‘two. or three of 
them united against the common enemy.”? By this 


_means, as each of them fought separately, they were 


all successively subdued. . Little is known of the 
limits of regal authority among the ancient Britons; 
but,. if that power be changeable in its extent even 
in enlightened societies, how dependent must it have 
been on the personal character of the individual po- 
tentate among a people so rude! We have an in- 
stance of a father excluding a son who had offended 
him, from a share in his dominions; we have in- 
stances also of the public respect for hereditary 

right, and of its extending to female succession. — 
From their similarity to the Gauls in other points, 
Dr Henry has conjectured, that the popular power 
was considerable; but this is merely conjecture. 
Whatever the royal or popular power might have 
been, the priestly influence must have been para- 
mount to both, wherever Druidism existed. No 
public affair could be transacted without the sanction ~ 
of the Druids: they could forgive malefactors, as — 
well as sentence victims to the sacrifice : Ke could 
excommunicate individuals from attending the holy 
rites; a sentence as terrible in those times as under 
the Romish church. Their ceremonies were equally 
mysterious and spore Misleto, a plant produced 
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on the branches of the oak, was gathered by them seem to have been copper, tin, lime, chalk, pearls, Britain. 
with every circumstance of awful solemnity. The for the beauty of which our island was celebrated, ~~~ 


tiestly spoils and property were left in the centre 
their Hentahe : yg ‘defended from the ap- 
proach of the people by no guard, but their super- 
stition. In thet midat ° vhete groves, they ab ws 
cri their prisoners and victims; and, from the 
course of the blood around the altars, foretold the 
course of future events. They were the law-makers, 
the physicians, the poets, and philosophers, of their 
country. They taught their disciples the doctrine of 
transmigration, and inculeated the duty of despising 
death in defence of their native country, Britain 
was regarded by the Gauls 'themselves as the great 
of Druidism. : 

- Though the insular situation of Britain had early 
made its shores the resort of foreigners, yet the na- 
tives, as they were found by the Romans, had de- 
rived but little civilization from foreigners. Their 

othing was harsh, untanned skins; the naked parts 
of their body were coloured, for the sake of orna- 
ment, with smearings of an azure herb. Agri- 
culture had, indeed, been introduced by the Belgie 
Gauls; but the general food was milk, and the flesh 
of their herds; for, even to those poor savages, 
superstition had forbid the use of fish, and several 


« 


corn, cattle, hides, horses, cheeses, dogs, and slaves, 
with the solitary manufacture of baskets +. Some 
of the most useful baser metals scem not to have 
been found in Britain before Casar’s time, as he in- 
forms us that their brass was imported ; and their 
skill in manufacturing those metals which they had, 
must have been, at the same period, very rude, since 
we find that their spoukaatekteintiane were supplied 
by strangers Their martial habits, however, were 
not likely to leave them ignorant of the coarser craft . 
of the armourer. Besides small targets and swords, 
which, as well as their spears, were supplied with a 
noisy rattle, intended to strike terror, they used in 
battle, chariots, with iron scythes projecting from 
the axle. But-chough they managed these chariots 
with expertness, and could sometimes break even 
the Roman line with them, they were of little use, 
upon the whole, against disciplined troops, and were 
heard of no more after the Romans had gained a 
footing in the island. . The Britons shaved all their 
beard except the upper lip, which, like the Gauls, 
they suffered to grow to great length. The fulness 
and beauty of the hair of the head was displayed as a 
mark of dignified birth. 


Such were the inhabitants of this island, when Britain’ in-- 
Rome, in the plenitude of her republican glory, de- vaded by 
termined to add it to her empire, about 55 years be- iin. 
fore the Christian era. With no “better pretext for a,c. 55. 


kinds of animal food. Their towns were a confused 
parcel of huts, covered with turf, boughs, or skins ; 
_and were placed without order or distinction of 
streets, in the midst of some wood or morass, the 


the chastity 


avenues to which were defended with ramparts of 

earth and felled trees. They were large, and tall in 

their persons. ‘ The Britons,”” says Secale 6 exe 

cel the Gauls in stature, of which I had ocular de- 

-monstration; for I saw some young Britons at 
5» who were half a foot taller than the tallest 


- men.’? The same author, however, who speaks of 

-* the size of those Britons whom he had seen, de- 
~ scribes their shapes and features as clumsy, and says, 
~ that they did not stand firm on their legs. Though 


Savages in point of art and industry, the ancient 
Britons are respectfully spoken of by several Roman 

historians, with regard to intellectual and moral cha- 
racter. ‘Tacitus says, they possessed a quicker ap- 

prehension than the Gauls; and Diodorus Siculus 

»prefers their honesty to that of the Romans. A 
custom very abhorrent to ‘natural morality is indeed 

sPenptsdah them, that they possessed wives in com- 

mon to societies of 10 or 12 persous; but the sup- 
ition of such a custom might be easily assumed 


_ by a Roman stranger, from the very innocence of 


barians sleeping promiscuously in huts; although 
the sexes might be as purely kept 
up, as in states of society, where they are divided by 
reater ceremony. 
Though the Pheenician and other merchants were 


Britain, yet their exports must have been inconsider- 
abie before the Roman conquest, compared with the 


fs articles which were exported after that era. ‘The 
exports, in the flourishing times of Roman trade, . 


Cassiterides, adjacent islands. 
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probably early acquainted with the mainland * of. 


hostility, than a rumour, that these islanders had 
lent some assistance to the Gauls, Cesar dispatch. 
ed Caius Volusenus with a galley, to gain intelli- 
gence about the shores, and the natives, whilst he 
collected a fleet upon the sea coasts about Calais and: 
Boulogne. The Britons, learning his design, sent 
ambassadors, offering submission. Caesar dismissed 
them, after a kind reception, with Comius, whom he 
constituted king of the Atrebatians; and whom he 
instructed to gain as strong a party as possible a» 
mong the British states; and announced to the Bri-+ 
tons, that he would soon. visit their island in persons 
The Britons, seeing no hope in negotiation, imprison- 
ed Comius, and. raised an army. for their defences 
On'the return of Volusenus, Cesar embarked the 
infantry of two legions at a port,,supposed to have 
been Calais, on board eighty transports, and ordered 
the cavalry of those legions to embark«at another; 
eight miles distant; on board 18 transports. He 
sailed in person with the infantry. transports, about 
one in the morning of the 26th August 55, A. C. 
and anchored off the coast of Britain, near Dover, 
about ten the same day.. Perceiving, however, that 
the lofty cliffs were covered with a British army, he 
weighed anchor again at three in the afternoon, and, 
sailing eight miles farther, stopped at.a plain and 
open shore, probably at or near Deal. At first 
the playing of the engines on board the gallies, 
which sar sent to flank'the opposifig Britons, dis- 
concerted their barbarous troops ; but still the Ro- 
mans were: backward to encounter both the waves. 


__ * We have no direct evidence of foreign merchants visiting the mainland of Britain before Cesar’s time, but only the 
+ Barbara de. Pictis vi bascauda Britannis. Mantis 
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and the:enemy,, till the: standard: bearer of the 10th, 
legion. jumped into the sea, and called aloud upon 
his countrymen to follow their eagle, and support 
the glory of the commonwealth, After a bloody 
struggle, the Britons. were repulsed. They sued. 
for peace, and: obtained it at the expence of submis- 
-aions which they, could easily retract, and a promise 
of hostages, who. never arrived, 

The Roman cavalry had sailed from Gaul the same 
day that this truce was; concluded ; but were driven 
back to the, continent by astorm, which also destroy- 
ed many of the gallies and, transports that had arri- 
yed, 

The native: chiefs; drawing: hopes, from. this cir- 
cumstance, retired, from Czesar’s.camp, under various 
pretexts, and prepared to renew the war. While 
the: 7th legion was gathering: im the harvest, they 
were assaulted by surprise from the adjacent. woods, 
by. the British cavalry and.chariots; and’ would’ have 
been cut: im pieces, if Casar had. not arrived with a 
reinforcement; .Czsav himself-acknowledges, that he 
only put the Britonsto.a stand. . He kept his forces 
facing the enemy, fon atime, and; then Jed them back 
to the camp... Upon, the whole, by the victor’s 
own account, the laurels which, he: gained, in Bri- 
tain were beth scanty, and hardly earned.* With- 
inva few days the Britons were: emboldened to, ap- 
proach. the Roman. camp ;. they were repulseds, in- 
deed,, with great slaughter ; but so. far was| the vie- 
tory from, securing even a corner of the-island to, its 
invaders,. that peace was again granted, on condition 
of the: British hostages being doubled. These host- 
ages were to be sent after the: ror into. Gaul. 
After staying little more than.three weeks; Czsar 
embarked his whole army, and:returned:to;Gaulk. 

At,a much: earlier period: of the next year; Cmsar 
embarked from Calais to renew the invasion of Brie 
tains with an army of five legions, and 2000:horse, 
on boardya fleet of more. than 800 ships.. The sight 
of so prodigious a fleet, made the Britons despair of 
resisting: his landing, which. took place at the-same 
spot:as before. Leaving a: small force. behind hin 
to defend his fleet, Cesar pursued the Britons, and 
overtaking them, after twelve hours, march, at a ri+ 
ver (supposed to, be the Stour), where. they. attempt- 
ed to oppose him,. drove them before him. They: 
made another attempt to: defend: themselves) in a 
woody fastness; but their rude entrenchments: were 
forced. by the Romans, and: they: again retreated. 
Next: morning, as the victors had come: in sight of 
the British rear, accounts were brought ofja stormy 
such, as had happened.in the preceding year; having 
damaged, and almost. destroyed the: Rbrean fleets 


“That Cesar gained not even much glory in-his British invasion, appears from the testimony of several writers of his‘ages 
Lucan plainly taxes him with turning his back upon our countrymen? 


Teérvita quesitis Ostendit terga Britannis. 
Horace speaks of the Britons.as.unconquered.in the days.of Augustus: 
: Intactus aut Britannus ut descenderet. 


Sagra,catenatus via. 
Tibullus also: 


Te manct invictus Romano Marte Britannus. 
And Tacitus, ‘in his life of Agricola, expressly says, that Casar only gave the Romans a view, not a_possession of Britain : 
Potest vidert sostendissa posterisy non-tradidisse. 
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The pursuit was stopped till Cesar had repaired to 
the coast, and secured his remaining ships in fortifi- 
cations within the camp. : : 
In the mean time, the British confederates had 
chosen Cassibelanus king of the Cassi, for their'com- 
mander in chief, and waited the return of the Romans, 
with confidence in themselves and their commander. 
Several skirmishes took place, in one of which they 
defeated two choice cohorts of the invaders; but in 
their next attack, after this slight victory, they were 
entirely routed, and Cassibelanus suffermg Czear to 
ass the Thames, at a place supposed to be Conway 
dismissed, all his. infantry, and retained only 
his 4000 war chariots, to watch-and harass the Ro- 
man army. The British states, as Casar advanced, 
made their submissions, and gave him hostages and 


corn; thus facilitating his progress to the princi 
fastuess of the Beisel cabbie, which Haren 
ced, and took a. great number of prisoners and cattle. 
Cassibelanus.did not yet! despair, but formed the bold 
design of cutting off Cesar from his fleet, and’sent 
orders to the leaders of the Cantii (the people of 
Kent), to fall upon, the: naval. ¢amp. of the Romans, 
which. was not strongly guarded. Its defence, how 
ever, was sufficient to repulse the assailants; and the 
British leader, seeing no hope in further resistances 
sought’ and. obtained. a. peace from Cesar, through 
the mediation: of Comius the! Atrebatian. Cassibe- 
lanus, was bound to offer no! injury to the British 
states, which, had deserted his alliance for that of 
Rome. Britain was to give atribute and hostages to 
the Romans, but neither the quantity or number is 
mentioned by Cesar. At ten at night, onthe 

of September, 54 years A. C. Cesar sailed with the 
last embarkation of his army from our coast; and for 
97 years from that period; the Britaius had no real 
disturbance, and. but few alarms from foreign enemies. 


traffic between the island andthe continent. In the * 
mean time, the natives: improved: in: civilization by 
their foreign connection; and the merchants of Italy 
settled: in their towns. Tiberius exacted the same 
tribute, but lived on peaceable terms with them: 
Caligula’s absurd visit to gather the cockle shells'on 
the'sea shore, does not deserve the name of an inva- 
sion; but in the reign of Claudius, an expedition was 
prepared in. good earnest, with an army of 50,000 E 
men, and Aulus: Plautius at the head of it. Ac first 
the soldiers murmured. at being, sent, as they said, be- 
yond the limits of the world; but at last were: per> au 
suaded to: embark, from) confidence: in thei leader: Pl 


f 


in. Vespasian, the future emperor, had the second com- 
‘mand in this enterprize, which was held so important 
inthe eyes of the parca that every successive em- 
-peror had been predicted by his poets to be the con- 
EReicofen:-tlverins dopding. ceueppoecd 
: tlus «Plautius andi u marched 
cg, haa territories of the Cattivellauni," gave 
three to Caractacus and Togodumnus, the 
» British leaders; but still their retreating army 
Be > formidable, that the Roman general sent 
‘for reinforcements, and invited the emperor to come 
~  Sewer'i _and finish the war ; whilst he himself 
 -retrea ‘the south side of the Thames, and re- 
mained on ae defensive. The reinforcements which 
f i ie) vas may beeasily imagi soon 
gern fina at 
: submitted, -and Aulus Plautius, from being 
a 8 of Britain. His lieute- 
b Vv ian, reduced the Belgae and bey ng 
from ‘Kent to ‘the land’s end, after 30 battles. Plau- 
dius, with another division, waged war with the inland 
‘Britons under Caractacus, so successfully, that an 
‘oration was decreed to him at Rome, in which the 
walked at his left hand to the capitol. 
» Qstorius Scapula succeeded in the provincial go- 
'g0o-  wernment of Britain in the year 50. The Britons 
FOF shad taken advantage of a short interval between his 
50. “suecession.and the recal of Aulus Plautius, when the 
 lieutenant-generals held a joint command, and had 
/. « ‘plundered the Roman allies; but Ostorius repelled 
/) them with at slaughter, and building a chain of 
a 's along the Nen and the Severn, commanded all the 
natives within that to give up their arms. The 
_ » Eeeni, + though carly allies of Rome, resisted this in- 
/» dignity, and would have been joined by other revolters, 
had not Ostorius defeated them in their entrench- 
_ «ments. ‘With similar alacrity he overwhelmed the 
i near the Irish sea; then turning upon the 
_ Brigantes inhabiting Yorkshire, subdued them also 
| once more to the Roman alliance. 
Inthe mean time, Caractacus, who had Jost the 
mest of his dominions, had not lost ‘his character or 
__- s influence among the tribes who ‘had still arms and in- 
«dependence, but at the head of the Silures transferred 
. the war to the mountains of Wales; and at a oom 
which is supposed to be the confluence of the Colne 
4 and Theme, built a stone rampart'on a hill command- 
ing’a river, dangerous to be forded, where he awaited 
‘the attack of the Romans. We are not ‘to estimate 
feats this ancient patriot by his success. Neither his 
ractacu: ai ek ‘choice of position, nor the resolution of 
. this followers, who took an oath to die or conquer 
before they were attacked by the Romans, could 
atone for the-difference of arms and discipline between 
them and their opponents. The latter, after fording 
the river, formed the testudo or military shell over 
their heads with their shields, through which the 
_ missile “wea of ‘the natives could not penetrate 
as they slowly advanced up the mountain.. The 
ram of ‘loose stones was soon demolished, and 


when they closed with their heavy armour agaiust 


me } 
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the native ranks, they slaughtered them with scarcely Britain. 
the danger of receiving a wound. Caractacus took —~— 


shelter, after the battle, with Cartismandua, queen of 
the Brigantes; but his inhuman step-mother de- 
livered jhim in chains to the Romans, and the unfor- 
‘tunate hero was destined to enter the Roman capital 
as a captive, in the same procession with his brothers 
and wife and daughters, who had been taken at the 
fatal battle. On entering the imperial palace, the 
British Prince calmly expressed his wonder, that the 
possessor of 'so much wealth should disturb him in his 
miserable cottages. The fame of a hero, who had 
for nine resisted the Roman arms, was known 
‘throughout all Italy, and had attracted the curiosity 
‘of the emperor to see him. The barbarous monarch 

undaunted before his throne, and addressed 
him with so much rs a , that-even the stupid Clau- 
dius was affected, an indeailig his fetters to be struck 
— treated him and his family with distinguished re- 
£ bs 

The Silures beaten, but not yet:subdued, rose upon 
some cohorts, who were building forts in their coun- 
try, whom they cut to pieces, and once more risqued 
a general engagement. T'hey were defeated, but es- 
caped without entire rout under cover of night. Con- 
tinuing from that time their skirmishesand surprises, 
they gave Ostorius, after all his triumphs, so much 
vexation, that he died through mental anxiety. 

Aulus Didius,his successor, checked the incursions Aulus 
of the Britons, after they had defeated a Roman le- Didius ap. 
gion, and ‘become formidable under'a new leader wor- 
thy of succeeding Caractacus. This was. Venusius, ” 
chieftain of the Huiccii.{ He had married Cartis- 
mandua, queen of the Brigantes ; but that infamous 
woman had. ‘scandalised ‘her ‘subjects, by admitting 
Villocatus, her ‘armour-bearer, tosher bed and throne, 
and had implored the aid of the Romans, when the 
injured husband and his adherents turned their arms 
‘against the usurper. |The event of the civil war was 
to drive the adulteress, the betrayer of Caractacus, 
from her kingdom, in spite of her Roman auxiliaries ; 
vand the invaders were, for several years, content to 
\preserve, without extending, their conquests. 

In the year 61, Paulinus Suetonius led the Roman po yjiny< 
“army to the island of Monayor serrate the residence Suetonius 
-of thearch-druid, andthe asylum of all the enemies of attacks 
the Roman power. He found anarmy drawn upim or- Anglesey, 
der of battle to receive him, whose appearance at ‘first A, D.61. 
struck terrorinto shis soldiers ; for besides the armed 
‘men, there were women in funeral a m7. who, with 
Jighted torches,ran along the ranks if efuries ; while 
woods, ‘held sacred superstition, and altars burn- 
ing with fires, gave additional ‘horrors: to the scene, 
and multitudes of druids: stood with oe hands, . 
‘denouncing ‘the vengeance of heaven on the approach- 
ing invaders of editvonyencien! For .a whikc aie le- 

ions stood powerless, as ‘marks to the arrows of the 
Britons ; but at last encouraged by their officers, they 
rushed forward and put them to sword, and after 
demolishing the altars and groves, burat-the druids 
in their own fires. 


vernor 
Britains 


* Inhabitants of Hertford, Bedford, and Bucks. / 
+ Inhabiting what is now Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, amd Huntington. 
+ The Huiccii, inhabitants of Warwickshire and Worcestershire. 
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Britain. In Suctonius’s absence, the states of the mainland, 
—v—— oppressed by the insufferable tyranny of their Ro- 
man masters, conspired for vengeance and deliverance. 
Prasutegus, the late king of the Iceni, had left the 

emperor joint heir with his daughters, in hopes of con- 

ciliating his protection; but the Roman officers and sol- 

diers plundered the unhappy survivors; and when his 

widow Boadicea remonstrated, beat her with stripes, 

and violated her daughters before her eyes. Her 

whole kingdom was given up to plunder. The Tri- 
nobantes * had been at the same time stript of their 


The Bri- lands, and driven from their houses. . Those enraged 
tons revolt tribes broke in furiously upon the Roman colony at 
avainst Camoloduaum, and after laying it in ashes, destroyed 
abe: all the infantry of the 9th. ah “Suetonius, on his 


return to London, was implored by them to remain, 
and defend them against the insurgents; but he chose 
to march inquest of the enemy, who entered the 
-place‘on his leaving it, and put all they found to the 
sword. In London, Verulamium, and other places, 
the carnage of the Romans and their confederates 
was computed at 70,000. Flushed by these succes- 
ses, and joined by fresh associates, the British heroine 
gave battle to Suetonius; and dressed in her.royal 
robes, with a spear in her hand, harangued her troops 
as she drove along their ranks in a lofty chariot, where 
her two unhappy daughters were seated at. her feet. 
Her forces have been described as innumerably great- 
\ er than we can suppose the country to have support- 
ed, or the Romans to have computed with certainty. 
Suetonius, with 10,000 men, waited their tumultuary 
attack in a position accessible only in front, and. re- 
pulsed it with the usual success of the Romans. The 
Britons were entangled in their flight by waggons 
loaded with their wives and children, to whom, the 
Roman historian says, they brought to be witnesses 
of their valour ; but whom it is much more probable 
they placed there for want ofa better asylum. Af- 
ter an immense slaughter of her army, the British 
queen ended her miseries by taking poison. 

Broken as the British spirit must have been by so 
terrible a blow, it was kept alive, beyond its natural 
strength, by the torture of oppression, Suetonius, 
with all his abilities, was injudiciously vindictive. He 
was recalled from his post by Nero; and three suc- 
cessive governors after him being men of indolent cha- 
racters, the Britons enjoyed peace for a few years. 
But under Vespasian, the Roman energies revived. 
The Brigantes, with their warlike leader Venusius, 
were overcome, and the Silures, in spite of their 
mountainous country, and an obstinate. resistance, 
were subdued. These successes paved the way for 
the entire subjugation of the island, under the ablest 
and best of all the Roman governors Julius Agrico- 
Ja, who knew how to retain, with the humane policy 
of a statesman, what he had won by his bravery as a 
soldier, In his first campaign, Agricola quelled the 
Ordovici, + and completed the conquest of Anglesey, 
from which Suetonius had been recalled by the dread- 
ful insurrection of Boadicea, He accomplished this 
latter enterprise even without the aid of ships, select- 
ing the best swimmers from his army, who passed the 
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* The Trinobantes inhabited what is now Essex, Middlesex, and part of Surrey. 
+ The inhabitants of present North Wales ¢ 
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narrowest part of the channel with their horses and 
arms, but without baggage. In his second campaign, > 
he carried his arms to the north, and subdued nations 
who never yet submitted to the Romans. Where- 
ever he marched, he shewed clemency to the submis." 
sive; and to secure his conquests, built.a chain of 
fortresses from sea to sea, in or near the tract where 
Hadrian’s rampart, and Severus’s wall, were after-. 
wards erected.) bolas sit 
In his third campaign, he traversed the country of Hise: 
the Caledonians (hitherto, unknown,) as far as the tionag 
Tay, without meeting an enemy in the field. The the 
Calbdaniaite expeoting that their: invaders would ren a 
tire in winter, abstained from. hostility; but when’ *~" 
winter set in, they were awk Gr, for they found 
the troops of Agricola settled in well-stored and for-” 
tified quarters, in which they could neither surprise 
nor besiege them. In the next year of his government, 
Agricola built a line of forts between the friths of 
Forth and Clyde; thus excluding, from all the valu-| 
able part of Britain, both the contagion of revolt, 
and from. those. barbarous inroads which might dis-» 
turb its peaceable inhabitants. In his fifth, year, he 
crossed the frith of Clyde ; and after some successful 
skirmishes with the ancient natives of Cantyre, Lorn, 
Argyleshire, and Lochaber, had a distinct. view of » 
the coasts of Ireland, and meditated .a design, which 
he never fulfilled, of adding that island to the Ros 
man empire. sy-cy hae 
In the 6th year of his government, he set out on pe 1s 
the eastern coast of Caledonia with an army, and a tacke: 
fleet so near it as to attend and support all its mo- near! 
tious, He was opposed by an army offthe Caledonians, ee ee 
who, in a night attack upon a portion of his armyy goniay 
threw it,into confusion, and having entered the camp a, p, 
ef the 9th legion, would have put themtotheslaugh-+ 
ter, if Agricola had not come up with great er 
to their aid, and driven the Caledoniansto their woods, ~ 
and morasses. 
Agricola retired, after this action, into winter Total 
quarters, and left the Caledonians a short time to pre~ feat of 
pare for the last struggle, in defence of their inde- = = 
pendence. When he took the field the seventh time, Sele 
he found our ancestors encamped on the skirts of the 
Grampian hills to the number of 30,000, under a war- 
like leader, Galgacus.. The Roman army was little, 
inferior in numbers. . Tacitus has employed an elo-— 
quence and minuteness in describing this engagement," 
which would suit a more equal contest. . So inferior. 
were the armour and discipline of the Caledonians, 
that 10,000 of them were slaughtered, while the Ro» 
‘mans lost only 340 men. Their missile weapons 
were, in fact, their only means of offence ; their ng 
broad swords being unfit for close action, and their | 
bodies defended by only small targets. After the 
rout of their main body, a reserve of the Caledonians. 
attempted to take the Romansin flank, but a Roman » 
body, under Agricola in person; foiled this attempt, 
and the straggling bands of their whole army fled so ” 
fast and so far from tHe scene of action, that next day 
Agricola’s scouts could not discover an enemy or in= 
habitant over the whole face of the country, A 
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‘mournful silence reigned in every direction; and no- 
Wapernse to be seen but the burning of houses, to 
sh the natives themselves had set firé in despair. 
Agricola proceeded no farther northward, but march- 
ed intothe country now called Angus, and received 
hostages from the Horesti. He gave orders to his 
fleet to nome the eastern coast to the very north- 
“se ern extremity Caledonia, and turning its extreme 
= Do sa come round westward the whole course of 
the island, into the harbour from which they had sailed 
inthe spring. His orders were performed, and even 
the perilous Orcades were subdued. After seven 
“years service in Britain, of unexampled utility to his 
country, Agricola was recalled. In estimating his 
» we are not to found his merit solely on the 
victories he obtained over naked barbarians, The 
* ascendant which he gave to the Romans over the Bri- 
tish mind, was obtained by means more creditable 
than the sword. He the provincial Britons 
emulous of arts and improvements; and, acquainted 
with the comforts of civilized life, taught the youth 
of their nobility the language and the sciences of 
Rome, encouraged ornamental as well as useful pub- 
lic works, the splendid temple as well as the power- 
ful prone Thus converting the whole national ener- 
m warlike to peaceable objects, he was all the 
Eireheeton to Britain that a conquerorcould be. But 
unhappily a people, who are helped forward to civi- 
; lization, not .by their own strength but by that of 
others, cannot. from it its most ennobling effects. 
«Hence, in place of their barbarous energies, was sub- 
"stituted that pliant spirit, which made them cling 
in supplication round the knees of Rome for protec- 
__tion, when she herself was falling. ; 
_ « From:the entire conquest of Britain to the close 
j- of the third century, the island is seldom noticed by 
Roman historians. [t was indeed visited by the Em- 
+ peror Adrian in the year 121, who, either from 
_ choice or necessity, abandoned the northern extremi- 
» ty of the province, and built a new rampart, from 
* the Solway to the Tyne, many miles to the south- 
' ward of that raised by Agricola. In 210, the Em- 
__ peror Severus found it necessary to come to Britain, 
-and repel the incursions of the Caledonii and the Mea- 
y- tee. Ele succeeded ; and, having cleared the frontier, 
erected a stone wall, almost parallel with that. of 
Adrian, on a system so permanent, that the founda- 
tions are to this day to be seen ; abandoning Agricola’s 
rampart, which had been repaired by order of the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius. Severus died at York in 
the year 211, leaving his sons, Geta and Caracalla, 
oint successors in the ree Caracalla, conclu- 
ing a peace with the Caledonians, hastened with 
his brother to Rome, to plunge into all the debauch- 
eries of his capital; and, for more than seventy years 
from the time of his departure, the silence of histo- 
rians may-leave us room to hope that there was peace 
in the island, 
1 Inthe reign of Dioclesian, Carnusius, an active 
naval officer, having been entrusted with the com- 
mand of a powerful armament against the swarms of 
e8% Saxon pirates who infested the coast of Britain, 
| usurped the purple, and reigned for eight years in 
/ Britain with vigour and success; for he not only 
defended her shores from invasion, but even enlarged 
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the limits of the Roman province, and repaired the Britaim 
wall of Agricola between the Forth and Clyde. At ——"v—~ 
length Constantius, the coadjutor of Dioclesian, pre- 

paring to attack Carnusius, was assassinated by his 

alse friend and general Allectus, who immediately Allectus 
assumed the parple and the sovereignty of Britain, wurps the 
and, by means of his naval superiority, maintained it (°"°"°'s" 
for three years. In 296, Coustantius, and his pre- ‘7 

fect ‘Asclepiodatus, put an end to the rebellion, by 

defeating and slaying the usurper, after the imperi 
fleet had narrowly escaped that of Allectus off the 

isle of Wight by favour of a fog. Constantius, He is slain 
whose character was respectable, was received in by Con- 
Britain rather as a friend than a conqueror, His staattus, 
army had, indeed, essentially served the islanders, by A. D. 296. 
preventing London from being plundered by the 

Saxon aud Gaulish fugitives from the discomfited 

army of Allectus. In the division of the empire be- 

tween Constantius and Galerius, Britain fell to the 

former: he resided in the island, and had some con- 

tests with the Caledonians, of which the particulars 

arenot known. On his return from the’ north he 

died at York, leaving Constantine the Great his suc- 

cessor in the empire. When that prince introduced 
Christianity into the empire, Britain was not the last Christiaa- 
to embrace it. Constantine, who had begun his ity intro- 
reign at York, staid some time to pay the last ho- whe 
nours to his father’s ashes, and to finish the war with (:0." 

the Meatz and Caledonians, who at this time began A, 1). 337. 
to be called by the vew names of Picts and Scots. 

In $54, Britain, which had taken part with Mag- A- D. 354. 
neritius,.an unsuccessful usurper, suffered bitter re- 
tribution from the Emperor Constantius, under his 
secretary Paulus, a Spaniard, who was sent as an in- 
quisitor to the island, to discover those who were 
concerned in the rebellion. This wretch, who was Cruelties of 
sirnamed Catena, or the chain, from his adroitness in Paulus. 
connecting criminal charges, filled the whole western 
empire with tortures, murders, and confiscations. 
Martinus, the British governor, unable to restrain 
his cruelties, authorised as they were by supreme au- 
thority, attempted to slay him, but, missing his aim, 
he turned his sword against his own bosom. When 
Julian ascended the imperial throne, one of his acts 
of justice was to order the inhuman Paulus to be 
burnt alive. 

The Roman province in South Britain had suffer- A. D. 364, 
ed but little disturbance from the northern nations 
for about 150 years; but, about ten years after their 
deliverance from Paulus, the Scots and Picts, not- 
withstanding a temporary check which they had re- Ravages 
ceived from the commanders of Julian, returned with Po". 

ater force against the legions of Valentinian and g-ots and 
Falens, and ravaged the country for three years with Picts, 
impunity. Theodosius, a British governor, of con- 
summate abilities, was appointed to repair the disas- 
ters of the Roman arms. He recovered London 
from the barbarians, and even extended the province 
to its utmost ancient limits, the rampart of Ag eee: 

The son of this distinguished commander, inheriting 
his father’s talents, was adopted as partner in the 
empire by, Gratian, the son of Valentinian. Un- 
wisely for themselves, and forgetful of what they 
owed to the memory of Theodosius, the Britons 
took part with the usurper Maximus. Maximus 
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‘distresses of Honorius obliging 


was accompanied into Gaul by myriads of ‘Britons’; 
but his enterprize miscarried, and his discomfited 
soldiers, after having made good their retreat to Ar- 
morica, settled there, through despair of ever regain- 
ing their native land. ‘Theodosius finally triumphed 
over all his ‘competitors, and, sending ‘his vicar 
‘Chrysantus with an army into Britain, secured ‘it 
from the ravages of the north. 

After the death of this great man, an inundation 
of barbarians poured in upon all sides of the western 
empire, and, am these, the Picts ‘and Scots fell 
upon Southern Britain. Stilico, the guardian of the 
young Emperor Honorius, sent over forces, who: re- 
pulsed the barbarians in victories which are celebra- 
ted by the poet Claudian. But, as the Roman em- 

ire was now hastening to dissolution, its weakness, 
like a mortal disease in the body, was chiefly felt at 
‘the extremities. ‘The Roman legions in Britain mu- 


‘tinied, and, with equal levity and insolence, set ‘up 


successively and dethroned several ‘usurpers. “The 
him to recal his 
troops, the island was left defenceless to the northern 
hordes. Honorius ‘even gave up all claims to the 
allegiance of the Britons, and exhorted them ‘to de- 
fend themselves. For a short time the few Roman 
veterans, who had settled and still lingered in the 
lands which belonged to them, gave example and as- 
sistance to the natives; but, as these gradually dis- 
posed of their estates, and retired to the continent, 
the multitude became an easy prey. Honorius, upon 
a favourable turn of ‘his fortunes, sent twice over the 
aid of a Roman legion, which was sufficient to drive 
the northern tribes beyond their friths. Gallio of 
Ravenna, one of the last ornaments of Romati his- 
tory, commanded the last detachment which Rome 
ever sent to our island. After repelling the savages, 
he convened the chiefs of the islanders, and told them 
with frankness, that, since the empire could afford 
them no future assistance, they must themselves ‘as- 
sume courage to defend all that was dear to them. 


“The repairing Severus’s wall, the erection of useful 


forts, and supplying them with military weaponsand 
‘engines,—these were the last good offices which the 
Britons received from their protectors, before they 
took their ‘final departure, at the distance of 475 
years from the landing of Julius Cesar. 

But the Britons, as incapable of exerting self-de- 
fence ‘as of enjoying liberty, reaped no advantage 
from these bequests. So little had they profited by 
the instructions of the Romans, that they knew not 
how to retrieve each others fatigue by the change of 
sentinels upon their ramparts. * They fell asleep, 
{says Gildas), upon their posts, and were dragged off 
the battlements by the hooks of the barbarians. The 
Scots and Picts broke over their walls like wolves 
into a sheep-fold, retired with their booty, and re- 
turned every succeeding year. Instead of resisting 
‘them, the British states, divided among petty tyrants, 
turned their feeble arms against each other, till a fa- 
mine, which was succeeded by a pestilence, threaten- 
ed depopulation to the whole southern part of the 
island. In 446, the fame of Aétius, the Roman 
prefect in Gaul, afforded a forlorn hope of assistance 
from the Roman arms. Etius was addressed in a 
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letter, entitled, the Groans of the Britons to the 2 
thrice appointed /Etius. “+ The barbarians,” (said 
re ** drive us into the sea, and the sea drives us 
back upon the swords of the barbarians.” ARitius 
might pity the suppliante, but could ‘spare them no 
“assistance, employed as he »was in opposing Attila 
king of the Huns. ihe Lage cot pe 

> Despairing of all power to resist their ‘northern 


invaders, the Britons applied, ee a 
to the Saxons, a inhabing at peninsula, “OF 
called the Cimbric Chersonesus, which jis bounded 

‘by the Elbe on the south, ‘by the German ocean on _ 
the west, and by the Baltic sea on the north ‘and 
east. The tribes .of meteoric rst es 
known to the Britons by visits of depredation 
to their coasts, It is said Lyiciat Saxon historians, _ 
that the states of the island were convened, and that — 
by the advice of Vortigern, prince of the Silures; the 
fatal resolution was adopted, of offering their country 
and their liberties to the prdecteperie- terete 
fend them against the Picts and Scots. That the 
spirit of the Britons was sufficiently humble to. 
apply to the Romans in the terms that have been de- 
scribed, may easily be conceived: they knew the 
value of Roman protection, and the Romans were 
a civilized people; but that they besought the Saxons, 
a pagan race, known to them only by their ‘ferocity, 
to accept of their liberties and properties, and ‘that 
they laid themselves at once at~their merey, in ‘be- 


5 
wey 


-seeching them for their aid, is a thing se inyproba- 
“ble, that the partial authority of | wr ay 


is insufficient to ‘confirm it. It is at variance with 
human ‘nature, and with that immediate resistance 
to the Saxons, which the Britons immediately made 
when they ‘began to’ seize upon their Se 
We may therefore ‘sup’ the first ‘visit of the 
Saxons to have been accidental, or, if'they camein- 


vited, that it was only by a small portion of the na- 


tives who took them into their pay. The Saxon : ; 
ships, which we cannot suppose to have co 
era ds than a few hundred men, arrived on asa a 
tish coast in 449. . The deaders of the troops were f 
Hengist and Horsa, ‘the fabled descendants of Wo- 


den, By their aid the Picts and Scots were defeated; _ 
but the Saxons, glad to settle in the fertile fieldsof .. 


a delightful island, ‘in ‘exchange for the bleak shores 
-of ‘the Baltic, invited over ¢resh reinforcements of 
their countrymen, and, from the auxiliaries, ‘became 


‘the masters of the natives. "The Britons exerting, 


when it was too late, a valour that had been dor- 
mant, or wasted itself in civil war, opposed their 
new ‘tyrants occasionally with success. Inone of W 
‘their battles with the Saxons, the chieftain Horsa ly 
fell. His brother, Hengist, in spite of \all his: vic- 
tories, so much boasted by the Saxon annalists, does 
not appear to have penetrated beyond Kent. | By 
degrees, however, the Saxon power reduced the na- 
tives either to entire submission,. or drove those who 
retained inde nce ‘to the mountains of Wales, of 
‘Cornwall, and Cumberland. This was effected a 
considerable time before the reign of King Robert.* ¢ 


The proper history of Britain as one kingdom, 7 
does not commence till the beginning 


* For the history of England till the union of the crowns, see Encxanp, 


of the seven- thr 
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a Rone ih cto Tn 1603, James the Sixth of Scot- 
- aaa E ~ uceeeded vere “oes of 
my, Elizabet ens Aceon y 
eldest daughter of Henry VII.; and) his right to 
the crown was farther ened by the act of 
en enna pene e the ee on the 
03. he enry: ; ing bequest of Eliza- 
As the memo of Sioneded Getcabedion was 
yet fresh in the minds of the English, the joy of the 
nation at James’s accession was very great. A Pro- 
_ testant and undisputed successor, and a sovereign 
_ who was to extinguish the hostilities of Scotland, 
__ seemed:to be'a golden era in the public welfare. 
su. But the ee James hardly survived his 
arrival in England. The people, who had crowded 
around him with shouts and acclamations of happi- 
_ hess, were forbidden, by the pride or timidity oft e 
monarch, to shew their loyalty in this noisy manner, 
-and in'a short time it became unnecessary to forbid 
them. ae tn the cbs by oes favours 
on families, and by multiplying the Scots 
seit as. English new nobility. wae tee ; 
which, though obscurely developed, was certainly 
> detected in the first a his reign, attests: the dis- 
content of some of the leading characters in the na- 
‘tion. The Lords Cobbam on Gray de Wilton were 
connected -with it, and it was made at a subsequent 
period the pretext for Raleigh’s execution. ‘ 
» Of all those who had hoped for advantage from 
the accession of James, the puritans, a body of be- 
Tievers now: important from their numbers, and des- 
tined to take a decisive share in the events of the 
subsequent reign, had been the most sanguine, and 
were the dative dine ypal ces They iicagined; that 
the king of a Presbyterian nation would be propitious 
 toasimilar church. But James, in his fests de- 
tested presbytery, and gave an audience to. the lead- 
- ers‘of the puritans only for the pleasure of insulting 
nfee them. In a conference which those dissenters held 
vith with the bi at Hampton Court, he answered 
' their chief objections himself, so much to the satis- 
- . faction of the dignified churchmen, that one of their 
number, Bi - Whitgift, said, he verily: believed 
the king spoke by the spirit of God. 
_ © The first: intercourse James and his: Erig 
_ lish-parliament’ discovered’ at once the character of 
_ » thenew monarch, andthe spirit’ of the people over 
whom he had come'to reign. Vain, weak, accessible 
to flatt arbitrary in principles, though not fero- 
_ cious in disposition, James had) unhappily found in 
his: English ministers, Cecil, Suffolk, and North- 
_-ampton, as-devoted parasites-as in Whitgift and* the 
rd bishops. He addressed the parliament in terms 
t which shewed that he believed himself an absolute 
‘Pat= king; whose proclamations were to be identified with 
' laws. But it was only his courtiers and bishops who 
‘either believed, or affected to believe, him anal te 
monarch, and the Solomon'of the age. The House 
of Commons already contained a. la portion 
~of free and wero ro spirits. The prnciphe of 
independence, which had been upheld: in that house, 
in some instances, — the pewer of the great 
Elizabeth, were not likely to be veiled before the 
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mock dignity of James. His first parliament, thefes Britain. 
fore, reminded him of their privileges; they resisted 

the encroachment of his chancellor issuing new writs 

for elections, without an order of parliament after 

the knight of a county had been duly elected; and 

they made some laudable attempts, which their suc- 

cessors brought to a conclusion, to emancipate the 

trade and manufactures of the kingdom from mono- 

polies, as well as the landed interest from some relics 

of feudal oppression.* 

James’s accession to the English throne was quick- 
Brians hee by the conclusion of peace with yan 

pacific disposition is one of the good parts of 
James’s character, which has been too little allowed. 

But while the nation was enjoying the first return of 

peace, a more dreadful blow was meditated against 

the government in all its branches, and against the 
religion of the country, than any that is recorded 

in our history. This was the Gunpowder Plot; for Gun pow. 
the detailed particulars of which, we must refer the der plot. 
readers. to. some subsequent’ pages of our work, + 

The fears of gunpowder, which were naturally pre 
sent to James’s mind by the recollection of his fa- 

ther’s death, happily suggested to him the meaning 

of threats contained in alerts from one of the con- 
spirators, which had eluded the sagacity of his wisest 
counsellors. ‘The common danger which the king 

and parliament had escaped, seems for a’ while to 

have cemented them in good humour; and we find a 

supply, estimated at 400,000/., a most important 

sum in those days, voted by the commons te relieve 

the king, when his want of economy and expensive 
establishment had reduced him to difficulties, in giv- 

ing a splendid reception to his brother-in-law, the 

King ef Denmark. : 

In a most important discussion, which occupied Union with 

the attention of James’s first parliament, it is some- — 
what surprising to-find the king eager in forwarding ee 
a measure which reflects credit on his: sagacity, and 
opposed on the part of his parliament the most 
groundless fears, or still more contemptible national 
prejudices—this was the union of the two kingdoms. 
Sir Francis Bacon, the king’s solicitor, moved it, 
and supported it with the usual powers. of his great 
mind. He maintained, that for this desirable mea- 
sure, no whiformity was necessary in the laws or re- 
ligion of the two:people ; but that the English mo- 
narchy would: become truly formidable, with Ire- 
land subdued, Scotland umted, and the navy sup- 
ported. The commons were inflexible. But from 
the judges-a declaration was obtained, which, though 
inferior in force to a law, was-of some importance. 
The post’ nati, that is, all Britons born since the 
death of Elizabeth, were declared’ to be naturalized 
in either kingdom. 

James’s pecuniary’ difficulties, incurred partly by James 
his-expences in maintaining bis government in Ire- differs with 
land, but still more by his unnecessary profusion, bis par- 
brought him: to: solicit. his first parliament for ano- !@™¢"™™ 
ther supply. They, in turn, demanded redress of 
national grievances, and’ among these the suppression 
of the High Commission, an ecclesiastical court, 
which had begun to act with severity against the 


+ To be given under the article Guxrowprr Prot, 
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Britain, puritans, . The dispute terminated in the dissolution 
ae of the parliament, after James had told them « not 
a tr otic to meddle with the main points of government, that 
dissolved. Was his craft; nor to pretend to instruct.a king, who 
had been thirty years at the trade in Scotland, be- 
sides an apprenticeship of seven years in England.” 

In 1613, James found it necessary, for the sake of 
relieving his wants, to convoke another parliament. 
His affections had already been fixed upon a worth- 
less favourite, Robert Carre, whom he had raised. 
through several gradations of dignity to be Earl of 
Somerset. The sums which he spent on this minion, 
and the countenance which heshewed to him after the 
horrible tragedy of Sir Thomas Overbury’s murder, * 
degraded the monarch in the eyes of his people, and 
aggravated the distresses of his Exchequer. His 
second parliament was still more refractory than the 
first. At their first meeting, the king proposed a 
supply to be granted, and then to proceed to redress 
of grievances; but the commons reversed the busi- 
ness, and began with redress of, grievances. The 
king in wrath dismissed them, and imprisoned some 
ofthe members, who had chiefly distinguished them- 
selves in resisting the supply—a proceeding which, 
as Lord Coke remarks, was the greatest violence 
ever done by an English monarch to the constitu- 
tion, 

Jamesre. James revisited his native kingdom in 1616, re- 
wide ceived the homage of her poets in a dead language, 
Scotland, and made speeches full Sian to the members. of 
A. D. 4616. her universities. Before his accession to the throne 
of England, he had indirectly, but unsuccessfully, 
attempted the restoration of the hierarchy in the 
cburch of Scotland. But although the Scottish bi- 
shops had been permitted to retain their temporal 
dignities, and a proportion of their revenue, the 
spoils of the ancient church were engrossed by the 
nobles, and those titular bishops could not resist the 
authority of the national presbytery. To this church 
James was a determined, though for apps, Smee an 
is hostili- hypocritical enemy. He began his attac upon it 
Seca hy 7 encbel A taatibie, and banish- 
bytery. ed those clergymen who had the spirit to remon- 
strate. By the royal influence, a decree of the Scot- 
tish parliament was obtained, which restored thir- 
teen bishoprics; and, by an illegal meeting held 
among the subservient part of the Scottish clergy, 
the bishops were appointed perpetual moderators 
within their own presbyteries, ‘To complete the de- 
gradation of the people, a High Commission was 
put in the hands of the prelates, by which they en- 
Joyed inquisitorial powers of citing and pondung at 
discretion, laymen as well as clergy, for religious 
opinions, . The vengeance of the Scots due to James 
for thus trampling on their religious rights, fell not 
upon him but his successor. It seems as if the pub- 
lic hatred, excited by these proceedings, had been 
smothered during the king’s visit by the more 
loyal feeling of joy at the sight of their ancient mo- 
narch. 
After his departure, an attempt was made to en- 
force the observation of a ritual in worship similar to 


A new par. 
Tiament 
conroked, 


- Though Somerset retired from Court, James bestowed a pension on him. 
It. was by this parliament that the great Bacon was impeached for corruption, . 
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the English. The people were admonished, by pro- Brit 
clamation, to observe the festivals, and the clergy to > 
Practise the formalities. prescribed to the church, J4 
t the Scots persisted, at Christmas, in their usual 
Occupation. In the churches, they left the sacramen- 
tal tables when required to kneel, and went in crowds 
to other places, where the orthodox form of sitti 
was preserved. A people, as a spirited historian 
observes, who prayed to God stan ing, were not 
likely to kneel to sacramental symbols. 
The execution of Sir Walter Raleigh is one of the E rec 
most unjustifiable acts of James’s reign. It is pro- ns ; 
bable, as. Hume has asserted, that Raleigh was cul- {¢" 8 
pable in making the factitious gold mine in New 1618, 
Spain a cloak for his real intentions of plundering the 
Spanish settlements ; but, if that fact admitted of so 
easy a proof as Mr Hume supposes, Raleigh ought 
to have been punished on that account, and on no 
other. An English jury, it is said, would not have 
brought him in guilty. If so, the sacrifice of the 
bravest living commander was a detestable action, 
even though done for the sake of prolonging peace 
with Spain, nt ity 
But James’s pacific views with regard to Spain - 
had not entirely the merit of public a vantage, they 
were mixed with private and selfish considerations, 
He meditated a marriage between Prince Charles and 
the second daughter oe Spain, with whom he expect- 
ed a very large dowry. When Frederic, the Elector 
Palatine, who had married the daughter of James, ac» 
cepted of the crown of Bohemia, the weak fathersin: 
law would neither break with Spain, nor had he 
prudence to resist, in a proper manner, .the voice of 
his people, who called upon him to plunge into. war 
in defence of the oppressed Bohemians, and of the 
Protestant cause. A new parliament being summons 4 ne, 
ed, the commons voted considerable supplies, on bes parlia 
ing informed that the king had remitted some money symm 
to his son-in-law the elector; and proceeding in the 162i) 
Most temperate manner to the examination of: grie- 
vances, they represented several, which were redress= 
ed with alacrity. But the delicate business of res 
search into abuses, ¢ necessarily produced a difference 
of pretensions on the yet unsettled boundaries of the 
constitution. He dismissed the parliament after a 
short session, and parted with them on worse terms 
than he had met them; forfeiting the little popularity 
he had gained, from some limitations of his prer 
tive, by imprisoning Sir Edward Sandys for his Op- 
position in the late session. : 
Before the next meeting of parliament, the Upper 
Palatinate had been subdued by the emperor’s ge~ 
nerals, Frederic was a fugitive in. distress, and all ~ 
Germany was filled with the cruelties inflicted on the 
Protestants. Roused by these circumstances, the’ 
commons exhorted James.to abandon the intended 
match with Spain, and take arms for his son-in-law 
and the Protestant cause. However impolitic. it 
might have justly seemed to embark in a religious 
war, yet a respectful and reasonable answer was cer- 
tainly due to the serious appeal of the people in such 
circumstances, But instead of reasoning with his 


+ Laing. 


commons, James rebuked them for ‘presuming to 
address him on the subject. When the commons 
: to this rebuke, he gravely told them, that 
their capacities and unders were not able to 
his measures, and reminded them of the 


seat the cobler should stick to his last.’? 
‘The rights of parliament, he concluded by saying, 
were not_ itary or inherent, but’ held by the 
and toleration of himself and his predecessors. 
od commons replied to this abusive and weak de- 
of claration, bya memorable document of English free- 
buses dom, in which they recorded the right of parliament 
to advise the king in all arduous matters of govern- 
ment, to redress — grievances; and maintained 
the right of each individual in parliament to the free- 
dom of speech in debate. James, with his own hand, 
tore out this protestation from the journals of the 
_ €ommons ; and, having dissolved the parliament, im- 
/prisoned Seldon, Pym, Coke, and other eminent pa- 
triots: This parliament was remarkable for a spirited 
opposition in the peers; where, although the king 
a predominant party, the Earls of Oxford, Es- 
. sex, Southampton, and Warwick, and the Lords 
Sax, Selle, and Spenser, eminently distinguished 
themselves by maintaining resistance to an arbitrary 
court. 
_ Unsupported + tw parliament, James maintained 
adespised and feeble negotiation for his son-in-law; nor 
was he discouraged from it, even when the diet of Ra- 
tisbon, in spite of the remonstrances of all the Protes- 
tant powers in Germany, transferred the electoral dig- 
> nityfrom the Palatine Frederic to the Duke of Bavaria. 
Two armies that fought for Frederic in Germany, were 
defeated by the Austrian Count Tilly, when James 
‘ the palatine to disarm; the third army, at 
~~» the head of which the famous Count Mansfeldt, with 
the scantiest supplies of money from the Palatine 
* and the king of Britain, had supported an unéqual 
‘contest with Austria. It was not from treating with 
the emperor, that James expected redress to his son- 
in-law, but from the mediation of Spain in the event 
of his son’s marriage with the Infanta.* At the end 
of five years negotiation on that subject, the court 
* of Spain was as lavish of promises as ever; but had 
not removed the great pretended obstacle of a dif- 
ference in religion, by obtaining what might have 
soon been obtained, a dispensation from the Se 
‘To bring the business to a close, Digby (soon after 
Earl of Bristol) was dispatched to Philip [V., and 
one Gage was sent secretly as an agent to Rome. 
ioikey the influence of the latter more effectual 
h the Pope, writs were’ issued under the preat 
‘seal, to release all Catholic recusants in England from 
‘prison; and it was daily expected that the execution 
of all penal laws against the professors of that reli- 
‘gion would be stopt by ied authority. As a hu- 
mane act of toleration, this edict offended the bigots 
of that period as an illegal stretch of prerogative ; 
however humane in the object, it alarmed the best 
friends of liberty. These writs were contrary to the 
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law, to the remonstrance of the commons, even to Britain. 
concessions made by the king himself, and in a gee —— 
neral view, to the acknowledged principles of the con. James f. 
stitution. They raied’a strong commotion in the 19*% 
public mind, which ' James vainly endeavoured to 
assuage, by a publication in writing, beginning with 

the following comparison: “ As the sun in the firma- 

ment appears to us no bigger than a platter, and the 

stars but as so many nails in the pummel of a saddle, 
because ‘of the enlargement sad disproportion be- 

tween our eye and the object; so there is such an im- 
measurable distance between the deep resolution ot 

a prince, and the shallow apprehensions of common 

and ordinary people, that as they will ever be judging 

and censuring, so they must needs be obnoxious to 

error and mistaking.” Without convincing his sub- 

jects by the arguments which followed this sublime 
comparison, the king found, to his joy and triumph, 

that the court of Spain, after so long amusing him, 
seemed at last to be sincere in the projected marriage, 

His concessions to the Catholics at home, and his 
promise of toleration to the followers of the Spanish 
princess, when she should come to England, excited 

the hopes of Spain that her favourite religion would 

yet revive in the bosom of England. Lord Bristol him- 

self, who had formerly opposed the Spanish match, 
considered it as an infallible prognostic of the Pala- 

tine’s restoration; nor, indeed, was it easy to con- 
jecture why Philip should be ready to bestow his 

sister with a dowry of £600,000 sterling on a prince 

whose demands he meant to refuse at the hazard of 

a war, utless we suppose that he counted on the 
cowardice and facility of James’s temper. 

But while the king was exulting in the expected Prince 
fruits of his pacific wisdom, they were blasted by the Charles sets 
interference of a worthless favourite. ‘This was Vil- °¥t fF 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, who had succeeded to 
Somerset in the capricious affections of James, and 
had risen from the rank of his cup-bearer to a duke- 
dom and the first dignities of the state. Equally 
worthless with Somerset, he had captivated the sove- 
reign by the same external beauty and superficial ac- 
complishmieats ; but he had governed both the king and 
the court more intolerably. From the mediocrity of his 
talents, he was unfit to give weight to foreign transac- 
tions ; and by his insolence, he had become odious to 
many at home. Yet wishing to regain his influence 
by feel distinction, and envying the Earl of Bris- 
tol the reputation he had acquired by managing the 
Spanish negotiation, he persuaded Prince Charles to 
the romantic resolution of going in of to Spain, 
that he might throw himself at the feet of the Spa- 
nih princess, and claim her as his bride im the true 
spirit of knight errantry. The prince and Bucking- 
ham, (or buby Charles and Stanny, as the king used 
ridiculously to call his son and his favourite,) were 
received at Madrid with all possible courtesy, and 
the match, after many delays, seemed on the point of 
being consummated, when it was broken off on the 
side of the prince, This is ascribed to the influence . 


_ © The king’s project was to get the infanta’s dowry first, and then to demand restitution of the Palatinate, lest that resti- 

ein should be held out as a compensation for the dowry. Lord Digby’s instructions were, * pot to make the affair of the 

falatinate one of the marriage articles.” But the public were taught to believe, that the recovery of the Palatinate was one. 
marriage, 
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Britain. of Buckingham, who is said to have quarrelled with thousand Englishmen were levied by press through- 
the Spanish nobility, and to have hated the Infanta; out the kingdom, whose bravery, it was hoped, ” 
dames I. but we must also take into account, that Charles had would- penetrate the. whole continent, 


seen at Paris, on his way to Spain, Henrietta the 
daughter of Henry IV., and for her he conceived a 
passion, to which he continued faithful all his life, 
The match with the homely Infanta was broken off, 
and a war between the two countries appeared ine- 
vitable. : 

To meet the consequences of the broken treaty, a 

arliament was called, Buckingham, in the peers, pub- 
ety laid the blame of the rupture on the insincerity of 
Spain with regard to the match, and appealing to 
the Prince of Wales, at the endyof every solemn as- 
sertion, received a sign or word of assent. It might 
have required but little penetration to discover, that 
this was a collusion in falsehood between the prince 
and the favourite ; but the idea of a Spanish war was 
so att and the joy so great at the breach of a 
Catholic alliance, that Buckingham for a time grew 
popular, and was hailed even by Sir Edward Coke, 
as the saviour of the nation. 

James lamented to his parliament, that, after having 
‘borne so long the name of the Pacific Monarch, he 
should be plunged into war in his old age. He de- 
manded supplies to meet the event, but offered that 
the war funds should be managed by a committee ap- 
pointed by parliament. The commons took him at 
his word, with respect to the management of money, 
but voted a smaller sum than he had demanded. 
Availing themselves too, of the more submissive cha- 
racter which he began to discover in. his old age, 
they corroborated their power of impeachment, and 
obtained a declaratory act against monopolies. 

Troubled at the prospect of war, the king now 


and restore 74™ 
Ferdinand to, his throne, 00h 0n i ee 
France did not behold with indifference the ex- 
tended encroachments of the house of Austria, nor 
without satisfaction, the combination of England and 
her ally to oppose them. But the first project of 
Louis and Richelieu was to humble the Hugonots. 
The proposal of a marriage, however, between Prince 
Charles and the Princess Henrietta, was favourably 
received on the part of France.. The same terms as 
to Catholic toleration were agreed to by the English 
court, which had been promised in the negotiation 
for the Infanta,,and the new treaty was. signed at 
Paris on the 16th of November 1624. The marriage 
portion promised by Henrietta was 800,000 crowns 5 
and it was stipulated, that the prince should settle a 
jointure of 60,000 crowns a year. Fatally for the 
Sober of Stuart, the French princess was to have 
the education of the children till thirteen years of 
age. 

Devon the whole negotiation, promises had been 
made, (though in general peti that the English 
troops should have a passage through France, and 
even be joined by succours for the Palatinate ; yet 
when Mansfeldt’s troops sailed to Calais, no orders 
had arrived for their admission. They sailed to Zea- 
land, but the States had some scruples to admit them, 
on account of the scarcity of provisions. distem- 
per in the mean time broke out in the fleet, which 


carried off one half of the forces, and as the rest were Dee. 1 


too few to think of reaching the Palatinate, the ex- 
edition was given up. James, however, did not live 
ae to witness a state of affairs so foreign to his pa- 


longed for the arrival of the Earl of Bristol, an en- 
lightened statesman, who had managed his interests 
at the court of Spain with great fidelity and intelli- 


cific dispositions. About the middle of March he Death 
committed was seized with a tertian ague, and though such a Jam 


to the 


sensible that Bristol could expose’them. From the 
absurd weakness of his master, he obtained an order 
for Bristol’s commitment to the Tower; and though 
he was soon released, he was ordered to retire to his 
country seat, and to be absent from parliament. 
Prince Charles and Buckingham had the meanness 
and tyranny to offer him the king’s favour, if he 
would acknowledge his conduct to soak been wrong, 
an offer at which he spurned with proper spirit ; but 
though the king expressed his opinion of his treat- 
ment being unjust, he had now no will of his own, 
and could never obtain an interview with Bristol. 
The United Provinces were at this time governed 
by Prince Maurice, who, on the breaking of the 
truce with Spain in 1621, took the field against the 
celebrated Spinola; but the force of the latter was 
so much stronger, that Maurice was obliged to act 
on the defensive. A reinforcement of six thousand 
men, who were now expected from England, under 
the young Lords Oxford, Southampton, Essex, and 
Wil oughby, promised an important accession to his 
strength. It was determined also to reconquer the 
Palatinate, a state in the heart of hostile Germany, 
and cut off from all communication with England. 
ount Mansfeldt was taken into pay, and twelve 


T disorder was not thovgit dangerous jin the spring, 1 : 
Teas: gence. But Buckingham was conscious of the false- he died on the 27th of March, in the 59th year o: a : 
hoods he had told respecting the Spanish treaty, and age, after a reign over England of 22 years.. His 


reign over Scotland was almost of equal duration with 
his life, Lif anata 5 
James, the son of Queen Mary and Lord Darnley, ris ¢ 


the handsomest couple of their age, was homely in ractes 


his person, and ungainly in his manners. He possess- 
ed learning and some ingenuity of speculation in mo- 
ral and general subjects, but neither his judgment 
nor pasieale were of a high cast. Without the digni- 
fied reserve which should accompany a proud king, 
or the art of condescension which makes affability 
popular, he blended a vulgar stateliness and a famili- 
arity, so incongruously together, that during his 
whole reign he reminds us more of some mock king 
in a farce, than of a real one on the theatre of history. 
His pretensions to arbitrary power, whilst he had not 
a regiment of guards to enforce them, betray suc 
ignorauce of human nature, and so much of the vul- 
ar and childish notion of kingly right, that they 
fae all resemblance to lofty and imposing ambition. 
The colonization of North America, is the most 
memorable circumstance in the history of James’s 
reign. Elizabeth had done little more than given a 
name to Virginia: the feeble a which she planted 
was abandoned entirely. Even after Argal had dis- 
covered a more direct tract to that continent, and aft 


ter a new: colony had been settled in James’s reign, 
’ there were not alive more than 400 colonists in 1614. 
‘But by the culture of tobacco they soow acquired 
wealth, and extended their numbers to other places, 
~~ Charles I, succeeded to the same favourite, the 
es same ministers, and council, which his father had pos- 
sessed, and unhappily inherited the same principles 
‘in government. It was not improbable if James had 
» lived, that Buckingham, whose influence had for some 
‘time fastened rather on the weakness than on the af- 
fections of the old king, would have been dismissed ; 
but his power was established by the ascension of 
~ Charles, at the time when his temporary popularity, 
~ -obtained by the rupture with Spain, began to decline, 
‘or rather was changed into the most inveterate dis- 
‘like on the part of the nation. 
France had been con- 


.. The marriage. with 
™ cluded in James’s hfetime. It was solemnized at 


igh. Paris with great magnificence, where the Duke of 
_.. Chevreuse performed the part of proxy for the king 
IV. of England. Buckingham was sent over to France 
to conduct the queen home. She arrived at Dover 
von the 12th of June, and the marriage was consum- 
‘mated next day at Canterbury. On the 16th, their 
"Majesties entered into London ; and the new parlia- 
‘meut met next day. Charles inherited a scanty 
‘treasury and revenues, which had been inadequate 
“even to support a peace establishment. The war, 
though produced by a freak of his own or of Buck- 
-ingham’s, had been sanctioned by the voice of the na- 
tion and of the parliament. The new parliament itself, 
» chiefly composed of Puritans, never pretended to ad- 
vise pacific measures, and must have been conscious 
that the king could neither recede from war with 
honour, nor prosecute it with advantage, without 
their advice and assistance. ‘T'o support this war, 
for which the nation had clamoured for so many 
years, to enable Charles to wrest the Palatinate from 
the victorious Ferdinand and the mighty armies of 
Austria, and to cope with Spain, the richest monarchy 
in Europe, they gave to his earnest intreaties a sup- 
_ ply of 112,000 pounds, The excuses that have been 
aa ed for this insulting parsimony, are the public 


having been produced by the artifices of that favourite. 
This apology is: insufficient: if the war was found 
‘impolitic or unnecessary, the commons should have 
openly told the king to abandon it. If it was neces- 
sary, they ought not to have avenged themselves for 
‘alesser grievance, by inflicting upon the nation a 
; greater. 
iament _ Charles was obliged, by reason of the plague, to ad- 
ned journ the parliament fora few weeks in the summer, 
un bat he reassembled them at Oxford, and implored 
them to assist his necessities. Besides his German 
must 12, Warfare, he had a subsidy to pay to his ally the kin 
i of Denmark ; and, independent of debts -contracte: 
by himself and his father, the expenses of the war, in- 
cluding the defence of Ireland, amounted aunually toa 
million and one hundred thousand pounds.’ Though a 
fleet and army were lying at Portsmouth in want of 
ay and provisions, the commons refused further aid, 
mes had before his death, promised to lend the 
king of Frauce one ship of war and seven armed ves- 
‘gtels. They were oven Wa pretence of being em- 
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ployed against the Genoese, who, as the allies of Britain. 
Spain, were sufficiently odious to the English to ——~—~ 
make such an use of them popular. Louis after- Ctarets® 
wards persuaded Charles to be allowed to employ — 
them as he pleased, and they were sent under vice- 
admiral Pennington to Dieppe, to assist against the 
Hugonots. Pennington being himself unwilling for 
the service, gave way to the resolution of his crews 

not to serve against Protestants. On returning to 
the Downs, he was eae again to sail for France, 
on pretence that the French king had made peace 

with the Hugonots; but the fleet Ending themselves 
deceived, deserted him. When the news reached’ the 
commons at Oxford, they applauded the conduct of 

the sailors, forgetting that if they meant to be at war 
with Spain, they were fighting the battles of that 

power, by assisting the Hugonots, who were in secret 

alliance with his Catholic majesty. They renewed 
their clamours against popery, demanded the punish- 

ment of Catholics for assembling to celebrate the rites 
of their religion, and-remonstrated against some par- 
dons lately granted to priests, who had been convict- 
ed of that offence. They also enacted laws for the 
stricter observance of the Sabbath, (as it was now: 
er called,) and petitioned the king for re~: 
placing such able clergymen as had been silenced for 
want of conformity to the church, The king availed partiament 
himself of the appearance of the plague at/Oxford, to dissolved. 
dismiss a parliament, who gave him nothing but com- 
ne and by dissolving, instead of proroguing them, 

e marked his displeasure at their conduct. 

By issuing privy seals for borrowing money, the Fruitless 

king was enabled to equip a fleet of 80 ships, with an:¢xpedition 
army of 10,000 men. Cecil, Lord Wimbleton, sailed.'? iz. 
with these to Cadiz ; but either ‘finding it impossible,. 
or neglecting to attack the valuable ships. of the 
Spaniards in that harbour, he only landed the army~ 
After'storming a fort, where they found a store of 
wine, the men got intoxicated, and were obliged to be 
reimbarked. They would have ‘proceeded to inter« 
cept the Spanish galleons on their way to Spain, but 
the plague breaking out on board the fleet, it return- 
ed to England, and the issue of the expedition served 
as another cause of public discontent. 
» Obliged once more to have recourse to a parliament, 
Charles thought of diminishing:the number of popus 
lar leaders by the artitice of making four of them, Sir 
Edward Coke, Sir Robert Philips, Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, sheriffs of the counties ; a situation supposed 
to be incompatible with\a seat in parliament. This 
measure, without attaining its object, exposed. the 
weakness of the court, and put the commons more 
upon their guard. They voted the king a supply of 
two subsidies, but by removing the passing of that 
vote into a law till the end of oe session, they held 
out an undisguised threat of withholding it, if their 
demands should not be satisfied. The first exertion 
of their power and resentment was directed against 
Buckingham. 

The orders of Charles to the Earl of Bristol, not arbitrary 
to attend in parliament, had notinduced that spirited proceed- 
nobleman to comply with so arbitrary an injunctidu ; ngs of 
and the king, provoked at his refusal, directed his CD*‘!¢% 
attorney-general to enter an accusation of high trea- 
son against him, | Bristol, by way of recrimination, 
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impeached Buckingham with the same crime in the 
lords, while the commons were attacking him from 
another quarter. Their impeachment never came to, 
‘a full determination; but it is remarkable, that Buck-. 
ingham’s accusers never adopted Bristol’s charge of 
misconduct in the Spanish treaty, but taxed him: 
with offences from which he found little difficulty to 
exculpate himself; such as administering physic to the 
late king without consent of his physicians.. While 
under this impeachment, Buckingham was chosen 
chancellor of the University of Cambridge, and the 
king publicly thanked the university for their choice. 
When the commons resented, and loudly complained 
of this affront, the lord-keeper commanded them, in 
the king’s name, not to meddle with his minister 
and servant Buckingham, but to finish the subsidy~ 
bill, otherwise they might expect to sit no longer. 
This threat was followed by another, that the king, 
if supplies were still refused, would be obliged to 
try new counsels. To strip this imprudent menace 
of all ambiguity, Sir Dudley Carleton explained it, 
by allusion to those monarchs in Christendom who 
had been obliged, by the turbulence of their subjects, 
to overthrow parliaments altogether. Adding inju- 
ry to indignity, the sovereign next ordered two mem- 
bers of shb:Eouse of Commons, Sir John Elliot and 
Sir Dudley Digges, the chief managers of the im- 
peachment against the duke, to be thrown into pri- 


son, on pretence of seditious expressions ; buty as; 


those expressions could not be proved, and the com-: 
mons demanded their liberation, he was obliged, with 
a bad grace, to release them. With similar regard 
for their privileges, the House of Lords claimed and 
obtained the liberty of Lord Arundel, whom the 
king had thrown jinto the Tower. Mixing religious 
with political subjects, the commons, as usual, com- 
plained of the increase of popery, and demanded the 
expulsion of a list of recusants from offices, (mostly. 
insignificant individuals). |The king had before pro- 
mised compliance with the wishes of the house on 
this point, but, when the supplies were refused, he 
imagined himself released from the obligation. Be- 
sides this demand, the commons intended to petition 
for the removal of Buckingham from his majesty’s 
councils, and were preparing a remonstrance against 
the levying of tonnage and poundage without consent 
of parliamert. But their session was ended by disso- 
lution, before they had time to conclude one-act. 
The House of Peers in vain interceded, that parlia- 
ment might be allowed to sit some time longer: 
Charles replied in anger, ‘* nota moment longer ;” 
and the king and the commons, at their separation, 
published each an appeal to the nation. ‘The com- 
mons, though culpable in some points, had not hither+ 
to trespassed the bounds of the constitution. Charles 
had evidently done so, but his affairs were yet-retrie- 
vable, if he had dismissed a worthless favourite; ful- 
filled some of his promises respecting recusants; a- 
bandoned the war with Spain; and entrenched him- 
self within the limits of legal prerogative. Against 
the solid power of the represented people he had still 
a barrier to oppose, in the unquestioned rights of 
royalty; but in proportion as he stretched the prero= 
gative he weakened it. To fright the constitutional 
attacks of the commons with usurped prerogative, 
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was to oppose’a shadow to a substance; ‘The rights. 
on which he now meant to act, in pursuing his new Ce 
counsels, certainly had once been enforced by the ~"), 

crown, but they could now.be only recalled as the 


phantoms of ancient usages, 
Proceeding, therefore, to spel ney independent He 
of his parliament, Charles openly granted a commis- money 


sion to compound with the lics for dis sing &¢ $: 
with the penal laws: From the nobility and i cay ment 
he required a loan of £100,000: the former gave it 
slowly ; the latter refused it... The maritime towns 
were ordered to furnish shipping. For some time — 
the supplies were exacted with moderation; but, on 4 
the news of Tilly having defeated the King of Den- Aug. : 
mark, a al loan from the subjects became. ne- ; 
cessary, for the more strenuous exertions in the war. 4 

It was in vain that the followers-of the court, Which 
their preachers in the pulpit, enjoined submission to éites « 
this loan, as a part of the duty of passive obedience, Spit: 
A spirit of resistance, rose among the people ; many =p cs 
refused their loans, and some weré active in rousing peopig 
their neighbours to insist.on their, common rights. i 
By a warrant of the council, these were thrown into 
prison, although such as petitioned the king’ were 
commonly released. Five gentlemen alone, Sir Tho- 
mas Darnel, Sir John Corbet, Sir Walter Earl, Sir 
John Hevingham, and. Sir Edmond Hambden, had 
the spirit, at their own expence and hazard, to de- 
fend the public liberties, and to demand releasement, 
not as a favour from the king, but as their right by q 
law. The question was brought to a solemn trial Nove 
before the Court of King’s Bench. By the debates 
on this momentous subject, it appeared incontroverti- 
ble to the nation, that their ancestors had been so 
jealous of personal liberty, as to secure it against ar- 
bitrary power by six several statutes, and by an ar- 
ticle of the great charter itself. The Kings of Eng- 
land, it is true, had often eluded those laws; but 
Charles was astonished ‘to find, that a power, so of- 
ten exercised by his predecessors, was found, upon 
trial, to be directly opposite to the clearest laws, and 
supported by few undoubted precedents in courts of 
judicature. Sir, Randolph Crew, chief-justice, had 
been displaced, as unfit for the purposes of the court, 
Sir Nicholas Hyde, esteemed more obsequious, had 
obtained that high office. Yet the judges, by his 
direction, went no farther than to remand the gentle- 
men to prison, and refuse the bail which was offered, 
Heathe, the attorney-general, insisted, that the court 
should enter a general judgment, that no bail could 
be given upon a commitment by the king or council. 
But the judges wisely declined complying. "To ex- 
asperate the nation still farther, the soldiers of the 
army returned from Cadiz were billoted upon private 
houses, instead of being quartered at the inns or 
public houses; and the refusers of loans had the 

reatest share of those disorderly guests. Men of ~ 

iow condition, who shewed a refractory disposition, 
were pressed into the army or navy; and some of 
higher rank were sent aboard on pretence! of publi¢ 
duty. Martial law was proclaimed, to appease that 
part of the discontent which arose from the licen- 
tiousness of the soldiery : a remedy still more offen- 
sive than the evil. al 

If there was a chance of safety for Charles, it lay » 


» in abandoning the Spanish war; but, instead, of this, 
ile embroiled with his own subjects, and with the 
half of Europe for his enemies, he wantonly added 
France to the number; a temerity really bordering 
on madness, This, too, was a war of Buckingham’s 
ny and the motives to it would appear incre- 
dible, if the violence and profligacy of his character 
were not known. At.the time when Charles mar- 
4 pers. by proxy, the Princess Henrietta, Bucking- 
had. appeared at Paris, to grace the scene of 
id festivity : a scene the best fitted for his su- 
perficial accomplishments; and had attracted admi- 
ration from the Queen of France_herself. In. the 
spirit of ambitious gallantry, he was preparing to re- 
turn upon a new embassy, after he had brought Hen- 
rietta to England ; when Richelieu, the minister, him- 
_ self a disappointed lover of ihe queen, occasioned a 
message from France, to decline the honour of his 
visit. In a romantic passion, Buckingham swore 
he would see the queen in spite of all the power 
France, and determined to embroil the two king- 
ms in war. After several unavailing provocations 
to make the French declare war,} he persuaded the 
king openly to espouse the cause of the Hugonots, 
whose leader, the Duke de Soubize, was then in 
Lendon. The foolish favourite himself set sail with 
» 100 ships and 7000 men to assist the Hugonots of 
Rochelle, who, uninformed of his designs, shut their 
gates against him, Instead of attacking the fertile 
and defenceless isle of Oleron, he bent his course to 
_ Rhe, which was well fortified. After allowing the 
_ garrison of St Martyn to be well victualled, by his 
negligence, he first attempted to starve it; and, de- 
spairing of that object, sacrificed his men in stormin 
tha nines without having made a breach. The sm 
fort of Prie, which he had overlooked in his advance, 
poured out a force on his retreat, which converted it 
into a route ; and, having embarked with a third part 
__ of the force which he had taken out, he returned to 
England covered with disgrace. 
a, Mectupnen and his master might well tremble at 


e 


| _ the prospect of mecting a third parliament, after ha- 
' ving squandered the money, illegally extorted from 
a nation already on the point of insurrection, in 
schemes of ambitious folly and disaster ; But, in such 

a state of men’s minds, it was unsafe to attempt rai- 
sing money without a parliament, 

rom the king’s declaration at opening the session, 
that, if the ees would not do oe duty in 
» contributing to the necessities of the state, he must, 
in the discharge of his conscience, use the means 
pst God had put into his hands: the commons 
foresaw, that, upon the first disagreement with his 
majesty, they might expect to be dismissed. Their 
decency and dignity, however, rose with the advan- 
tageoua ground which so imprudent a threat afford- 
ed them. At the same time, while cautious, they 
were vigorous; and the most enlightened views of 
the rights of the peoples the most definite ideas of 
civil liberty, and the most spirited remonstrances a- 
gainst the recent arbitrary measures of taxation and 
Imprisonment, were held up in all the venerable and 
primitive simplicity of our language. The necessity 
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of redress of grievances being admitted by the whole Britain. 
house, even by the court members, ‘a vote was passed 
against. arbitrary imprisonments and forced loans. 
ive subsidies were voted to, the king,,which, though 
inferior to his wants, were gratefully received. When , 
his majesty’s thankfulness was announced, the Duke 
of Buckingham’s approbation was mentioned by a 
crown minister; but the house treated the conjunc- 
tion of his name with strong disapprobation ; a symp- 
tom that real respect for royalty was not yet extin- 
uished, which, if Charles. had been docile, might } 
ae taught him an important lesson. 

The supply, though voted, was, not immediately 
passed into a law; the commons resolved to employ 
the interval in obtaining the sanction, of the whole 
legislature to their petition of rights against for- 
ced loans, benevolences, taxes without. consent. of 
parliament, arbitrary imprisonments, the billeting of 
soldiers, and martial law. The bill. was called a Pe- petition of 
tition of Right; because it was only a confirmation right, 
of the ancient constitution, not an assumption of a 
new one. The peers leaning, in this question, to 
the side of royalty, proposed to moderate the peti- 
tion of right, by adding to a general declaration of 
the rights of property and person; that, in case the 
sovereign be, from absolute necessity, obliged. to. im- 
prison a subject, ‘¢ he shall be petitioned to declare, 
that, within a convenient lime, he shall, and will ex- 
press the cause of imprisonment; and will, upon a 
cause so expressed, leave the prisoner to be tried by 
the common Jaw of the land.””? On a conference be- 
ing held between the two houses, the commons re- 
fused to annihilate their petition, by such a compro- 
mise. The king wished no less than the lords, to 
cheat the national spirit by some such general decla- 
ration. He did his utmost to evade the petition, by 
repeated messages to the house. in which he offered 
his royal word, that there should be no more infringe- 
ments on the liberty of the subject. ‘These promises - 
had no effect on the commons, iene preeres e hit 
upon the upper house. At last it passed it also, 

Bo only aed the royal assent. That assent, the gy ms 
king had neither the courage to give nor to refuse houses of 
decidedly.. Coming to the House of Peers, and being Pat liament. 
seated in his chair of state, instead of giving the ex- 
pected concise assent, he made the following answer : 
« The king willeth, that right be done according to 
the laws and customs of the realm, and that the sta- 
tutes be put into execution, that his subjects may 
have no cause to complain of any wrong or oppres- 
sion, contrary to their just rights and liberties; to g.ont re. 
the preservation whereof, he holds himself. in con- fused to it 
science, as much obliged as of his own prerogative.’? 

The commons returned in the highest indignation h 
at this answer. Their displeasure was first vented on ee Dr 
the clergyman, Dr Mainwaring, who had preached, \ainwar- 
and, by special. command from the king, had publish- ing. 
ed a sermon containing doctrines subversive of all 
civil liberty.. He was impeached by the commons, 
and sentenced by the peers, to be fined, imprisoned, 
and suspended. But the session was no sooner oyer, 
than Charles. pardoned and promoted him. to.a con- 
siderable living ; and, at the distance of a few years, 
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+ By. making Charles dismiss the queen’s French domestics, and encouraging the English ships to seize on those of France, 
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made him bishop of St Asaph. From Mainwaring, the Charles opened the session of 1629, he had foreseen, 
commons proceeded to censure Buckingham; and the ‘that the declarations of the commons would be re- 
tempest of public hatred seemed ready to burst over newed on this last topic; and absolutely conceded, 
his head, when it was diverted by the king’s consent- that he never considered the duties of tonnage an 
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‘The royal ing to a joint application from both houses, that the poundage as any’other than a gift from ‘his people: 
assent ‘ Petition if Right should be sanctioned. When the But abe ateiel were not ‘eorisfied with Bradys ; 
granted to words of royal assent had been pronounced. “ Let it confession, they insisted, that he should entirely de- 
the peti- he Jaw as is desired,’? the house resounded with ac- sist from levying these duties; a practical conse- — 
pong clamations ; and the whole nation heard of them with srt which, it must be allowed, most naturally 
joy. : ollowed from such a concession; and which, it is not 
Sager The commons, however, had not yet done with surprising, that the assertors of liberty were anxio 
sta remedying public grievances. They called for the to follow out, in treating ‘with a monarch who was 
in remedy- abolition of a commission, which had been lately evasive in confirming all concessions, and the muni- 
ing, sti granted to 33 crown officers, for levying money by  ficent patron of the preachers of passive obedience, 


impositions or otherwice, in which form and cir- Amidst political fermentation, the zeal of religion 


cumstance (as it was expressed in the commission) 
were to be dispensed with, rather than the substance 
be lost or hazarded. 'They noticed another com- 
mission for bringing 1000 German horse to England, 
supposed to be levied for enforcing impositions. 
They inveighed against the conduct of Buckingham ; 
and asserted, that the levying of tonnage and pound- 
age was a violation of the constitution. ‘To prevent 
the finishing, and presenting this remonstrance, the 
king came suddenly to parliament, and ended the 
session by prorogation. All the subsidies voted by 
parliament were spent in equipping a fleet and army, 
with a view to repair an ineffectual attempt, made by 
the earl of Denbigh, to relieve Rochelle. While 
Buckingham was superintending the intended expe- 
dition at Portsmouth a fanatical, and vindictive man 
of the name of Felton, who had lately served as 
lieutenant in the duke’s army, avenged his own 
and the nation’s quarrel, by plunging a knife into 
the favourite’s breast as he turned from speaking 
with Soubize, and some Hugonot officers, to Sir 
Thomas Fryar, over whose shoulder the murderer 
struck his blow. Buckingham cried out ‘the villain 
has killed me ;”? and, pulling out the knife, breathed 
his last. As the Frenchmen had been remonstrating 
with the duke, the first suspicion fell upon them ; 
but a hat was found near the door, with a paper, dis- 
closing the motives of the deed, and a man, without 
a hat, was seen walking composedly before the door, 
who, being seized as the murderer, answered, “ I 
am he.” Charles urged, that Felton should be tor- 
tured, to discover his accomplices; but the judges 
declared, that the practice, though formerly usual, 
was altogether illegal. ; 

After Buckingham’s death, the command of the 
fleet and army was conferred on the earl of Lindsay, 
who attempted to relieve Rochelle, but without suc- 
cess. That city, hopeless of relief, submitted to 
their Catholic countrymen, even in sight of the Eng- 
lish fleet. By the death of Buckingham, neither 

retexts nor real causes for-complaint were removed 
a the commons. The royal favour shewn to 
Mainwaring and other clergymen, obnoxious for si- 
milat reasons; the inhuman and arbitrary a. 
ments of the Star Chamber; and, above all, t 
ject of tonnage and poundage, afforded unexhausted 
sources of controversy and remonstrance. When 


* Sir Miles Hobart, Sir Peter Hayman, Selden, Coriton, Long, and Strode . ‘ m 
+ Sir John-Elliot, Hollis, and Valentine. 
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was not dormant. Whilst the current of public be» 
lief was running towards Puritanism, the nee 
of the established church were strongly tinctu 
with Arminianism; acreed now generally adopted in 
the Church of England, but, at that time, held in 
detestation almost equally with Popery. Among 
the Puritans, indeed, there were many who were 
distinguished, not by religious, but by political stern- 
ness of principle ; and, unfortunately for the Ars 
minian, it was generally coupled with slavish prin- 
ciples in politics, because Laud, Neil, and the other 
bishops, supposed to be tainted with that faith, were 
the strenuous supporters of passive obedience. == 
Sir John Elliot having framed a remonstrance in Re; 
the commons against tonnage and poundage, the stran 
speaker, Sir John Finch, said, that he had a com- thee 
mand from the king to adjourn, and put no question. ™°™ 
The whole house was in an uproar; the speaker was ;, 
forcibly held in his chair by Hollis and Valentine, poun 
till a remonstrance was passed by acclamation. | Pa- 
pists and Arminians, avid those who should levy ton- 
nage and poundage, were declared capital enemies to 
the commonwealth. The doors being locked, the 
poten usher of the House of Lords, who came 
rom the king, was shut out till the remonstrance 
finished. By the king’s order, he took the macé Parl 
from the table; and parliament was dissolved in a di 
few days. By an act of ill-timed severity, the king M 
commanded some of the leading members of th 
house * to be thrown into prison for sedition ; and 
three others were fined, and imprisoned by the court 
of King’s Bench, at the instance of the crown. + _ 
It seemed, at last, to Charles, to be high time to Pe; 
conclude a war, begun without necessity, and con- Frar 
ducted without glory. A treaty was accordingly °P# 
signed with France; and the Hugonots, as might be 
expected, were abandoned. Peace was afterwards 
concluded with Spain, without any stipulation in be- 
half of the palatine; but a general promise of 
offices for his restoration from the court of Madrid. 
Charles, at this time, joined his good offices to those 
of France, in mediating between Sweden and Poland, 
in hopes of gaining the former to the cause of his 
brother-in-law. Reeth did, indeed, adopt the 
cause of the German Protestants, and accepted of seve- 
ral thousand men, raised at Charles’s expence, chief- 
ly in Scotland, under the command of the Marqui¢ 


i enim but, ‘when he had overrun Germany, 
refused to restore aN except on conditions 
of dependence on himself, . . eta 
» By an expedient adopted by princes, to 
weaken popular power, Charles adopted his ministers 
; the opposing aap that he at te pa- 
triots into supporters rerogative, sharing it 
, ae Thomas Wentworth, now created 
_ Lord Strafford, was made president of the council 
of York; deputy of Ireland ; and was, in fact, the 
 king’s chief counsellor. Sir Dudley Diggs was cre- 
“ master of the rolls; Noy, attorney general ; 
ittleton, solicitor general. _ Unfortunately, in reli- 
gion, the same change of advisers was not introdu- 
ced. Laud, who had become odious for loading the 
church with ceremonies most disgusting to the people, 
who was suspected of being more than half a Catho- 
lic in his heart ; and who, in zeal, intolerance, and 
arbitrary principles, was as bigotted as any Catholic, 
shad the chief influence over the king in ecclesiastical 
“affairs. : > 
_ Tonnage and poundage continued to be levied by 
the royal authority alone. The former additional 
impositions were still exacted ; even new impositions 
were laid on several kinds of merchandise. ‘The cus- 
tom-house officers received orders from the council, 
‘to break into any house, warehouse, or cellar; to 
‘search any trunk or chest ; and to break any bulk in 
__. default of payment. Compositions were made with 
~ Popish recusants, which became a regular part of 
_ the revenue. Compositions were also levied from 
_ those, who, by an ancient statute of Edward II. 
_ were obliged, from possessing a certain income, to 
receive the expensive honour of knighthood.+ A 
' stamp-duty was imposed on cards ; anew tax, which, 
of itself, was liable to no exception, except the man- 
ner of its imposition. 
_. The council of York had been first erected, after a 
rebellion, by Henry VIII. without authority of par- 
liament, and had long acted chiefly as a criminal 
_ court. Innovations had been introduced into it by 
» James. Sometimes Charles gave it a large and, in 
- some respects, discretionary jurisdiction, which, 
_ though possibly meant to save these northern coun- 
ties the trouble, of sending every cause to Westminster 
all, in the end, put them out of the ordinary course 
_of justice, and produced several irregular acts, which 
yy were, at this time, complained of. But the Star 
ed- Chamber was the most intolerable of ail tribunals, 
he and encroached on the jurisdiction of other courts. 
x | Its punishments were enormous. Sir David Foulis 
|} was fined /.5000, for dissuading a friend to com- 
} pound for knighthood. Prynne, a barrister.of Lin- 
_ coln’s Inn, for reviling plays, hunting, public festi- 
vals, &c. and for blaming the hierarchy, and the new 
superstitions of Laud, in a book which he published, 
was condemned to be put from the bar, to be pil- 
loried in two places, to lose both his ears, pay #5000 
to the king, and be imprisoned for Tite. One 
_ Allison, for reporting that the Archbishop of York 
had incurred the king’s displeasure, by asking. tole- 
__ ration for the Catholics, was sentenced, by this tri- 
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bunal,. to L.1000 to the king, to be whipped, Britain, 

and to won the pillory four siaees aan aed 
The obnoxious tax of ship-money wasrevived in 1684, ©" toon & 

The first writs of this kind had been directed only to 4 

sea-port towns, but it was now levied over the whole The tax of 

kingdom. The money was entirely laid out upon the — 

navy ; and the effects of it were felt at the distance vined. 

pf a few years, when. 60 sail were equipped by the 

earl. of Northumberland, who conpelle the Dutch 

to pay L. 30,000 for a year’s licence in fishing in the 

British seas: and when a squadron, that was sent 

against Sallee, contributed to destroy that receptacle 

of pirates. But greater triumphs of the English flag 

than those dls have been an inadequate compen- 

sation to the people, for the arbitrary manner ia 

which the money that procured them had been levied. 

In 1633, Charles visited his Scottish kingdom, Chartes vi. 
where his reception was affectionate and joyful. His sits Scot- 
coronation was succeeded by a parliament, which sat land, 
as usual only two days. Their supplies were liberal June 8 
and unprecedented. A land tax of £400,000 Scotch, 169% 
and the, sixteenth penny of legal interest, were grant- 
ed for six years. An indefinite prerogative had beer 
granted by the Scottish parliament to James, toge- 
ther with the power of prescribing robes for judges, 
and apparel for churchmen. When Charles sought 
them to confirm this latter power, a power which 
was to sanction the introduction of the cope and the 
white surplice, things abhorred by the Scottish na- 
tion, Lord Melville, an aged nobleman, exclaimed 
your father, and the 
whole kingdom, to a confession of faith, in which 
the innovations intended by these articles were so- 
lemnly abjured.*? Charles retired disconcerted for a 
moment at this answer, but returning, commanded 
the parliament not to deliberate, but to vote, and 
shewing a list of theirnames, ** Your names are here, 
(said he,) and 1 shall know to-day who will do mea 
service.’ The votes were collected, but there is lit- 
tle reason to doubt; falsely reported at the king’s in- 
stance. The Earl of Rothes, who questioned the 
truth of the se 5 was told by the king, that if he 
arraigned the Lord Register of a false report of the 
votes, it should be at his peril. The peril, if his ac- 
cusation could not be clearly established, was death. 
The late affection of the Scots was, by such conduct, 
changed into general mistrust. After the king’s de- 
parture, an episcopal see was erected at Edinburgh, 
with a diocese extending from Forth to Berwick. 
The influence of Laud was scarcély less powerful in Anes 
the Scottish than in the English church ; and by his fein, 5 te 
influence, the preachers of Arminian principles be- esiabhsh 
came numerous in northern pulpits. The: breath of Episco- 
this new controversy fanned the rising flame of dis- P#¢¥- 
content. 

Lord Balmerino was one of the nobles, who had 
dared, in the late Scottish parliament, to speak and 
vote with independence. A temperate and submis- 
sive petition had been prepared by those Scottish pa- 
triots, in order to exculpate themselves from the im- 
putation of naving resisted the prerogative, and te 
deprecate the operation of those articles: from which 
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+ This law had been used by Edward VI. and Elizabeth as an expedient for raising money. Hume says, that one reign 
_ ‘hat elapsed since its revival; but that is a mistake, for Rapin mentions its revival under James. ? 
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they had dissented. But when the design ‘was inti- 
mated to Charles, and the royal displeasure was sig- 
nified, the petition was abandoned even before it was 
subscribed. A copy retained by Balmerino, was, 
however, surreptitiously transcribed, and communi- 
cated to Hay of Naughton, the personal enemy of 
that nobleman. Hay remitted it to the archbishop 
of St Andrews, and Balmerino was imprisoned and 
brought to trial for its contents. He was not the 
-author of the paper; he had interlined, with his own 
hand, the passages which he had thought not suffi- 
ciently humble in a submissive and inoffensive peti- 
tion. - A jury, industriously selected of such men as 
were thought desirous of Balmerino’s death, were set 
upon his trial; yet even these were not unanimous. 
By a majority of suffrages, he was found guilty of 
having concealed the paper, and sentence of death 
was immediately pronounced upon him. The Scotch, 
however, were in such a ferment, that fear extorted 
a pardon, which justice and clemency would have de- 
nied. “The thbple of Edinburgh had held consulta- 
tions for his release. It was determined to burst 
open the prison, or, if that attempt should miscarry, 
to take revenge on his judges, and the eight jurors 
by whom he had been convicted. Traquair, who 
had been foreman of the jury, terrified at the danger, 
‘soon pleaded at court the policy of sparing Balmeri- 
no, While the Scotch were thus veteriage violation 
in their religious rights, the Puritans of England were 
aivedntented at the prospect of civil as well as religi- 
ous Oppression, and would have tes sought a re- 
fuge among the deserts of North America, from their 
restraints and persecutions. Some of them did es- 
cape to the new world, and laid the foundation of a 
free government, which has lasted ever since. But 
even the liberty of emigration was refused, and eight 
ships, ready to sail with emigrants from the Thames, 
were detained. In one of these ships were John 
Hambden and Oliver Cromwell. In the absence of 


parliament, the arbitrary principles of the court con-— 


tinued to be put in practice, by the violation of the 
petition of rights in every article; and when men 
~were selected for imprisonment by the king and coun- 
‘cil, they were refused ‘bail or releasement. 

John Hambden had been rated at twenty shillin 
of ship-money, for an estate which he possessed in 
Buckinghamshire. The judges had already declared, 


payment of that the king might impose thé tax of ship-money, in 
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‘cases of necessity, and that he was sole judge of that 
necessity. Hambden, not dismayed by this illegal de- 
claration, nor by all the power of the crown, resolyed 
to stand a legal prosecution, rather than submit to 
the imposition. The case was argued during twelve 
days in the exchequer chamber. The prejudiced 
judges (four excepted,) gave sentence in favour of 
the crown. Hambden, however, obtained by the 
trial, the end for which he had generously sacrificed 
his safety and his quiet. The nation was roused from 
its lethargy, and their indignation was thoroughly 
awakened against the arbitrary designs from which 
the tax had proceeded, ‘and the prostitution of judi- 


attempts tO ‘ial authority, which gave sanction to those designs.’ 


force a li- 
burgy into 
the Scotch 
church, 


We have already seen in what state of mind Charles 
had left his Scottish subjects. By an unfortunate at- 
tempt to force a liturgy into their national church, 
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he called their secret discontents into open action. 
The liturgy destined for Scotland was a little differ. 
ent from the English, but in receding from that ser- 
vice, it approached more to the forms of popery,—a _ 
religion which was never named in Scotland without _ 
horror. During the whole week before the new ser- | 

vice was to be in the churches of Edin- 
burgh, the people were agitated by discourses and ~ 
pamphlets. On Sunday 23d of July, the dean 
of Edinburgh prepared to officiate in St Giles’s, and to! 
the bishop of Argyle in the Grey Friars’ church ; 
and to increase the solemnity, each was attended by 
the judges, prelates, and a part of the council. The 
congregation in St Giles’s continued quiet till the 
service began, when an old woman, impelled by sud- 
den indignation, started up, and exclaiming aloud 
against the supposed mass, threw the stool on which 
she had been sitting at the dean’s head. The service 
was interrupted by a wild uproar, and but for the 
interposition of the magistrates, the bishop might 
have been sacrificed at his own altar. When most of 
the people had retired, and the turbulent had been ex- 
cluded, the doors were locked, and the service was 
resumed ; but wassoon overpowered by the people 
from without, who burst open the doors, broke 
the windows, and rent the air with exclamations of, 


po A Pope, an Antichrist, stone him, stone him !’” 
ith a few exceptions, the tes were equally un- 
successful throughout all Scotland in imposing the 
litur, 


The Scottish privy council plainly perceiving the pom 
resolution of she iljile pore et as to Charles ral 
the difficulty of enforcing the new rites. Their re- the 
monstrance had no effect, but to produce a threat Prt 
from the sovereign of removing the seat of govern- al 
ment from Edinburgh. In themean time, a conflux 
of supplicants against the liturgy, from all Scotland, 
arrived at Edinburgh; and an accusation against the 
prelates was subscribed by all ranks, from the peer to 
the peasant. The citizens of Edinburgh, exasperated 
at the threat of the seat of government being remo- 
ved, surrounded the town council house, pany ie 
ed the replacing the ministers who had been ej 

for refusing the liturgy. In this tumult, the princi- 
pal citizens, and even the wives and sisters of the ma- 
gistrates, took a share. 

The council, uninstructed by Charles, conceded a 
most important point to the supplicants, in permit- 
ting tlie: celelinated Tables, a repeebeahaelse body of 
nobles, gentry, clergy, and burgesses, to sit perma- 
nently in Edinburgh, while the multitude dispersed to _ 
their homes. An evasive answer from court wasin- — 
sufficient to satisfy the public mind. A formal revo- 
cation of the liturgy was required, and the accusation 
of the prelates proceeded to be urged by the Tables. 
A royal proclamation was issued, denouncing the 
supplicants as traitors ; but the effect was only to sum- 
mon once more the whole body of those men around 
their chiefs, and the proclamation was every where 
met by a protest, held equally legal and sufficient to 
counteract its effects, iv 

But the great era in this religious union of the 
Scotch, was the renewal of the national covenant, first 
framed at the Reformation, when the lords of the nat 
congregation, by their bond or covenant, undertook °° 


the protection of the infant church. This renewed 
- a memorable bond, by which the subscribers solemnly 
d-Episcopacy as well as Popery, and 
end each other, and to support the sovereign in 
tion of religious liberty ; and was prepared 
Alexander Henderson, the leader of the clergy, 
and Archibald Johnston, afterwards of Warriston, an 
advocate, It was revised by the Lords Balmerino, 
~~ Loudon, and Rothes, It was sworn to by nobles, 
ntry, clergy, and burgesses, and by thousands of all 
- Biacenaens: after solemn exhortation and prayer 
~ in the Grey Friars’ church of Edinburgh. Through- 
out Scotland, it roused and agitated the people by a 
zeal unfelt since the: Reformation. | 
at ‘The king began to think of temporizing with the 
» Scotch when it was too late. He sent the Marquis of 
_ Hamilton with authority to treat with the Covenant- 
+. ers. He required the covenant tobe renounced and re- 
‘called. The Covenanters answered, that they would 
‘sooner renounce their baptism. Hamilton returned 
to London; made another fruitless journey with new 
roposals, and was again sent back by the Covenanters. 
“After some negotiation, Charles made concessions, 
which, at.an earlier period, might have proved satis- 
. factory. He recalled the canon’s liturgy and the high 
Ss 


ad 


_. «commission, suspended the articles, of Perth, and 
seemed only anxious on any terms. to continue the, 
; ops. But the Scotch could not now think them- 

elves secure, without the absolute abolition of Epis- 
copacy. A weak attempt was made amidst, these 
disputes to-substitute a counter-covenant, in which 
_ the renunciation of Popery, and submission to the 
royal authority, were combined ; but the new bond 
_ was signed by few, and with little zeal. . An assem. 
bly, which Charles had agreed.to grant to the Scot- 
igionists, was held at Glasgow; an assembly, 


? 

sor exceeded in fluence what the ecclesiastics 
me could have possessed. “As a preparative to the 
‘abolition of Episcopacy, there» had been laid before 
the presbytery of Edinburgh, and solemnly read in 
_ all the churches of the Sas ledety an accusation against 
_ the bishops, of heresy, simony, bribery, perjury, 
» ‘cheating, and numerous other crimes; to. the suspicion 
which the lax lives of the episcopal clergy had but 
‘too much exposed them. The bishops sent, a protest, 
declining the authority of the assembly. The com- 
missioners, too, protested against.the court as illegally 
" constituted, in his majesty’s name dissolved. it. 
But this measure was foreseen, and little regarded. 
cotch "The court still continued to sity All.the acts of as- 

sh E~ “sembly since the accession of James were, on stron 

* grounds of reason, declared null and: void; and wi 
these the acts of parliament regarding ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. Thus Episcopacy, thehigh commission, the 
“articles of Perth, the canons, and the liturgy, were 
“abolished, and declared unlawful ;..and the, whole fa- 
‘bric which James and Charles:had been rearing with 
‘so much industry, fell to the ground. Of 14 bishops 
whom the assembly degraded, eight were.excommp- 
nicated, four were deposed, a two were merely 
4} suspended from ecclesiastical functions, ‘These were 
oo ‘bold proceedings, Yet it may still be doubted if, 
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rom a large accession of the nobility and, 
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with so much justice on their side, they intitled the Britains 
sovereign to think of coming to the last extremities. / 
But Charles’s preparations for war were by this time “4E55* 
far, advanced ; it. appears indeed. that he anxiously Charles 
solicited the rupture with the assembly, to justify prepares 
having recourse toarms. By economy he had amas- for a clyil 
sed about £200,000 ; loans were procured from the ¥*™ 
nobility ; his queen incited the Papists, and Laud 
instigated the clergy, to contribute to this Episcopal 
war. The nobility were summoned to attend their 
sovereign at York. The Scotch had not been idle in 
meeting the hourof danger. The covenant had been 
received by Scotchmen abroad as well as at home. 
Lesly, a commander, distinguished in the Swedish 
service, was recalled, to lead the Covenanters at home, 
and he was followed by many experienced officers, 
who had served Gustavus.. Arms, ammunition, and 
artillery were provided, and the people were trained 
to the use of them.; After France and Holland had 
entered into a league against Spain for the partition 
of the Netherlands, England had been invited toa 
neutrality.. But Charles, in replying to the French 
ambassador, threatened to send 15,000 troops to op- 

ose the partition; an impolitic threat, in return for 
which Richelieu now secretly supplied the Covenanters: 
with money. * : 

When the king’s forces had assembled at York, Prepara- 
when Huntly began to arm for his cause in the north, tions for 
and the Marquis, of Douglas in the south, the Cove- Reodiand 
nanters se:zed, by surprize, some of the most impor- ; 
tant fortified places. Edinburgh, Dumbarton, and 
Dalkeith, fell at once into their hands. The Marquis 
of Hamilton arrived with the king’s fleet from Eng- 
land ;. but he found Leith, which had been fortified 
by volunteers of all ranks, secure from assault, and 
could only land his few regiments on the uninhabited 
islands of the Forth. The king advanced from York 
to Berwick with 23,000 horse and foot, and the 
Scotch, to the number of 24,000, encamped in sight of 
his army on Dunse Law. The latter had hitherto, 
though with swords in their hands, constantly ad- 
dressed Charles as their sovereign, petitioning redress 
of grievances from-him, and uever desisting fom p2- 
cific overtures. . Formidable as they seemed from; 
their numbers, zeal, national spirit, and the excellence 
of their officers, the king listened to their proposals. 

His ownarmy had few officers of experience, and the 

men were inspired by no such zeal as that which ani- 

mated the Scotch. Inthe pacification of Berwick, it Pacific 
was agreed, that the armies on both sides should be measures 
disbanded, and. that ecclesiastical matters should be #8tee¢ 
referred to the decision of another assembly, and civil Seemich 
affairs to another parliament soon to be summoned. : 
The fortifications of Leith were surrendered, and 30 

castles were restored to the king’s government. 

The assembly of the Scottish church accordingly The Scotch 
met, and again abolished Episcopacy, stigmatizing again abo- 
the liturgy, canons, and high commission, as before. lish Episce- 
The Scottish, parliament also assembled, a truly pa- yacy 2 = 
triotic parliament, who proposed to re-establish all civil tights, 
their legislative rights which had been usurped since ie 
the accession of tam and to rectify many public. 
abuses. Charles, who had never been sincere in his ; 


. * To the smoxnt of 100,000 crows. 
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treaty with the Scotch, made these proposals.a pretext 
for suddenly ordering the Earl of Traquaire to pro- 
rogue their parliament, and both sides again prepared 
for hostilities. The bigotry of Laud, and the vio- 


lence of Wentworth, overpowered in the English. 


council the moderation of Hamilton and Morton ; for 
to those four, under the name of the junto, the Scot- 
tish affairs had been long entrusted. A letter, which 
had been signed by seven of the Scottish nobility be- 
fore the pacification of Berwick, and addressed to 
the French king, (but from proper motives never 
sent,) to solicit assistance, was thought a sufficient 
justification of war on the royal side; and Loudon, 
the Scottish commissioner from the Covenanters, was 
ordered for execution, (though the order was revo- 
ked,) for being the author of the letter. 

After eleven years intermission, it was necessary to 
convoke another parliament in England. By the 
mouth of the lord keeper Finch, the king discovered 
his wants, and representing his debts, for which he 
had given security on his crown lands, amounting to 
£300,000, pleaded for immediate supplies to support 
his armaments, and promised, though indefinitely, to 
promote the best wishes and interests of his English 
subjects. The house of commons, instead of listen- 
ing to his wants, began with arranging the grievances 
of the public, under three different heads: those of 
the broken privileges of parliament, of illegal taxes, 
and of violence done to the cause of religion. After 
an intercession on the part of the peers in the king’s 
behalf, which, so far from obtaining the supplies, was 
declared by the commons to be an illegal interposition, 
Charles dissolved the parliament ; and to make this 
procedure still more dangerous and unpopular, im- 
prisoned Bellasis and Sir John Hotham, for the share 
they had taken in the debates. 

Though the parliament was dissolved, the convo- 
cation of the clergy was still allowed, which, besides 
granting to the king a supply from the spirituality, 
imposed an oath on the clergy and the graduates of 
the University, to support the established government 
of the church, by archbishops, bishops, deans, chap- 
ters, &c. The public notions of liberty were too far 
matured not to perceive, that such an assembly as the 
convocation, without consent of» parliament, was un- 
constitutional ; and an oath, which contained an &c. 
was justly exposed to ridicule. In the mean time, 
subscriptions were raised at court, or extorted from 
the merchants $ nor were former illegal exactions, 
however productive of discontent, omitted. Instead 
of Arundel, Essex, and Holland, whose capacity, or 
whose zeal, in the last expedition was suspected, the 
Earl of Northumberland was appointed general,’ the 
Earl of Strafford lieutenant-general, and Lord Con- 
way general of the horse. ‘The army which was now 
raised, consisted of 19,000 foot and 2000 horse. 

The Scottish Covenanters and parliament, were 
much more successfully active. The parliament hav- 
ing secured their own constitution, by the creation of 
a third estate ; having passed a statute for triennial 
renovations, and having guarded the legislative power 
against the encroachments of royalty by other wise 
regulations, appointed a committee of estates to super- 
intend at the camp and in the capital, the operations, 
of the war. Conscious of the good wishes of the po- 
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pular party in — and we may well suppose in 
correspondence with theEnglish parliamentary leaders, 
they crossed the Tweed with 23,000 foot, 3000 
horse, and a train of artillery. Maintaining as before 
the most submissive la » they entered England, 
they said, with no hostile intentions, but to ‘obtain mar 
access to the King’ person, and lay their petition at En: 
his feet. At Newbura upon ‘Tyne they were op- 
posed by General Conway, with batteries erected on 
the opposite bank, and 6000 horse and foot. Lesly, 
their general, first requested permission to pass; then 
on a shot being fired by an English centinel, the 
opened their artillery, and charging their oppone 
put them to flight. Their army thus obtained im- 
mediate possession of Newcastle, ynemouth, Shields, 
and Durham. Charles retired with a mutinous and Char 
panic-struck army from Northallerton to York, where Sete ¥ 
an address reached him from the city of London, pe- 
titioning for a parliament. He contented himselfy 
however, for the present,’ with summoning a great 
council of the peers at York. A treaty was Suge 
gested, as the only means to prevent the advance of 
the Scotch ; and as that enemy still held out the lan- 
guage of petition, sixteen noblemen, eminent for their : 
rank and populaity, were proposed to negotiate with and a 
the committee of the Scottish estates. In the mean tiates * 
time, to exempt the four northern countiés from the 
contributions of the Scottish army, the sum of £850 7"*e 
a day was allowed for their subsistence. A loan of 
L. 200,000 was obtained hy the credit of the peers; 
and Charles was thus, in the singular situation of a’ 
sovereign sapporting two hostile armies at once in’ 
the field. As many difficulties occurred in the nego-' 
tiation, it was proposed to transfer the treaty from’ 
Rippon to London, a change of place by no means 
favourable to the royal cause. Charles yielding’ in’ 
despair to the torrent which he could not stem, as he’ 
had foreseen that the council of the at York’ 
would advise him to call a parliament, told them in 
his first speech, that he had already taken that reso- 
lution. - 
During the recent transactions in Scotland; we The 
may easily conceive the state of the public’ mind of St 
in England, and the deep sympathy of Puritans *™pea 
and Presbyterians with their fellow believers, who 
were ‘regarded rather as brethren in a common’ 
cause, than invaders, As the parliament met with’ 
no ordinary prospects and motives, the House of 
Commons was never observed to be so full at the 
opening of a session. The house began by stri- 
king an important blow, by impeaching Strafford 
the king’s principal adviser. Hated by the Scotch’ 
for having used all his influence against them; by the 
Irish, for having acted in their Eragon as deputy, | 
with an unpopular vigilance and activity; and consi- 
dered by the English popular party as an apostate’ 
from their cause, he was expdsed to the resentment 
of the three nations. The. in had induced him ta’ 
leave the army by a promise of protection, ‘and assu: ” 
ring him that not a hair-of his héad should be hurt ;~ 
but just as he entered the Hotise of Peers, he found — 
that Pym had brought up hisimpeachment from the 
commons, followed by the’ whole house. He wae 
immediately ordered into custody. Laud could not 
long escape the scrutiny. He was also impeached 
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_ by the commons, and ordered into, 
Keeper Finch, justly obnoxious 


wok the legal 


=< 


and, 
preading the terrors of their power still farther, 
commons proceeded to the ps en of those 
nts of royalty, who could not properly be attaint- 
d for high treason, but whose co-operation with ty- 
rannical measures, (though, in many instances, invo- 
_ luntary,) brought on them the new term of delin- 
quents. The pith a who had levied ship-money, 
were voted such; the farmers and officers of cus- 
- toms concerned in raising poundage and tonnage, 
were severely fined; the members of the star-cham- 
ber, and high commission courts, were voted worthy 
_ of punishment ;, the judges, who had voted against 
~ Hambden in the case of ship-money, were obliged to. 
~ find surety- for their appearance ; and Berkeley, a 
» judge of the king’s = was seized on his tribunal 
_ by an order of the house. The sentences which had 
been executed against Prynne, Bastwick, and other 
_ libellers of the court, were reversed, and their judges 
were ordered to make reparation to the sulferers, | 
b, When those. liberated riots. returned to London, 
__ they were met. by multitudes, andthe roads before 
them were, strewed with flowers; and amidst the 
shouts of congratulation that attended them, were, 
_ intermingled loud invectiyes against their late oppres- 
sors. Grievances were now represented,:both by . 
__ members within and petitioners from without, in suc 
| numbers, that the house was divided into above} forty . 
> committees ; charged each of them with the examina- 
tion of some particular violation of law or liberty; 
_ and from the reports of these committees, the house 
_ daily passed votes which humbled the court, and ela- 
ted the nation. Ship-money was declared illegal and 
_arbitrary, the sentence against Hambden cancelled, 
the court of York abolished, compositions for knight- 
hood stigmatised, and every late measure of adminis- 
_ tration treated with reproach and obloquy. Among 
} the petitions from without, there. was one »which 
_ strongly indicated the state of the popular mind as 
tothe church. A petition from the city, signed by 
_ 15,000 names, for a total alteration of church go- 
__vernment, was presented by alderman Pennington the . 


’ 
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= eects of the commons to the right of» 
jade imposing tonnage and poundage, by their own au-) 
rity, were reyived with assurance of success. In 
‘the preamble to the bill which they passed, for grant- 
. ing these duties to the king, they divested the crown 
_ of all right of levying them without their consent. 

_ Charles was obliged to pass. this important bill, -as., 
_ well as to confirm, though with more . reluctance, a 
bill for reviving triennial parliaments, after the exam- 
) ple lately given by the Scottish parliament. A change 
of ministers, as well as of measures, was resolved upon, - 

The Earls of Hartford, Essex, Bristol, Lord Kim... 
bolton, and other noblemen of the popular party, 
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were sworn privy counsellors. 
London, | resi the treasurer’s staff ; but his cha- > 
racter, “and moderation of his enemies, allow 
him to remain unmolested. A feeble negotiation for 
the introduction of Pym, Hambden, and Hollis, into 
office, was interrupted by the death of the Earl of 
Bedford ; and from circumstancesimperfectly explain- 
ed by historians, was never resumed. Unhappily for 
Charles, he continued, after his old ministers had been 
exiled and displaced, after the imprisonment of Laud, 
and the execution of Strafford, to govern by means 
of weak agents, destitute.of energy or of credit with 
parliament. 


The fate of Lord Strafford was not long delayed Fria! of 
the Lord Straf- 


after his commitment to the Tower. ‘To bestow the 

reater solemnity on his trial, scaffolds were erected 
in Westminster hall, where both houses sat, the one 
as his accusers, the other as his judges. Besides the 
chair of state, a close gallery was prepared for the 
king and queen, who attended during the whole trial. 
Twenty-eight articles of impeachment were present- 
ed Sapinas lina’ regarding his conduct as president of 
the council of York, as deputy of Ireland, and com- 
mander in England. But though four months were 
employed by the managers in framing the accusation, 
and all his answers were extemporary, he certainly baf- 
fled the arguments of his accusers, and fell by an il- 
legal sentence. The evidence against’ him was ina~ 
dequate to establish the ved of absolute treason. 
He was convicted, even according to his enemies, of 
that constructive or accumulative treason, the bare 
admission of which, as grourids of sentence, is a dis- 
grace to.any tribunal; and would sanction the most 
enormous tyranny if it became a practice. The fear 
of popular violence had probably no small share in. 
the decision of the Lords with respect to this unfor- 
tunate noblenran, and the same battery was applied: 
to force the king’s assent. Charles was irresolute ; 
but Strafford, either hoping of escaping alive out of 
prison, or expecting that Charles might be touched. 
more deeply by an offer of his own life, advised the» 
king to sign his death-warrant, in order to 
tumultuous people. 


the: bill for his execution, an act for which he never 
forgave himself. 

he commons, it may be said, were, without 
grounds, jealous, that all the power which they 


stopt at the present stage; but we may. suppose 
them, nevertheless, to have been sincére in those fears. - 
The execution of Strafford is a blot on the memory 
of ‘that. parliament, which it is possible for their ad- 
vocates to palliate, but not to efface. The bill which 


they introduced at this period for their perpetual pheir ille. 
continuance, was a stretch of power which can only be gal pro- 
vindicated by the plea of necessity. Charles empower ceedings. 


ed the same commissioners, who signed the warrant 
for Strafford’s fate, to assent to this bill, and for the 
present conceded ian entire victory to the: popular 
power. From policy, more than necessity, the com- 
mons had borrowed money from the citizens, for the 
payment. of the two: armies during, the.negotiation 
with the Scotch, which was now: transferred from 
Rippon to London. The citizens started difficulties 


Juxon, bishop of Britain, 


— 
ad Cuances hy 


“em the who is ies 
Charles at last granted a com gally con- 
mission to four noblemen to-give the royal consent to demncd, 


ee Charles 
tad submits to 


extorted from the king might be yet revoked, if they abe par lia. 
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Beitair. with regard to a farther loan, declaring, that though Charles, on his part, submitted to > his minis- 
‘—~——~ they willingly trusted the parliament, they wished ters, with the approbation of the Scotch estates while | 
Oe eeE! \ for the continuance of their sitting as a security for they sat, and of his privy council, who themselves “ 

their repayment ; and on this pretence the bill for were chosen with the a vation of the estates, when ~ 

continuance was voted and passed, . + the estates should be adjourned. - monte de- He: 

Negocia- Among the demands of the Scottish commission-' prive of their seats, four judges who had adhered ‘to ‘soft 

tion with ers, there were two to which Charles felt most reluc- interests, and others were chosen more a¢ “ene! 
the Scotch tant to aecede,—the tacit confirmation of the lateacts to the ruling party. Several of the Covenanters . 
SOners, of the Scottish parliament, including almostevery sworn into the privy council. “The king bestowed ' 


civil and religious demand ; and the punishment of in- 
cendiaries, i. e. of such civil ministers and prelates as 
were thought to have advised the king to hostilities 
with the Scottish nation. The prosecution of incen- 
‘diaries was at last referred to the English parliament, 
and tacitly'reserved to the king ; it being understood 
that they were to be for ever excluded from his per- 
son, and from offices of trust. Of 300,000/. which 
the English parliament voted as a brotherly assistance 
to the Scotch, and which the Scotch ‘claimed as an 
indemnification for their share of losses: by the war, 
a fourth part was advanced. Ecclesiastical confor- 
mity was referred to the English official arrange- 
ments, ‘and to the Scottish parliament. The king 
had already announced his intention of yisiting Scot- 
land once more; a journey of which the commons 


were afraid, as it would lead him:directly through . 


the heart of both armies. * As he refused to: defer 
his departure, they ordered the arrears.to be provi- 
ded, and both armies to be withdrawn. 

A. small: committee of both houses attended the 
king; in reality to act.as observers of his conduct. 
These were the Earl.of Bedford, Lord Howard, Sir 
Philip Stapleton, Sir Wm. Armyne, Fiennes, and 
Hambden. . 

Amidst this variety of distracting affairs, the king 
concluded the marriage of the Princess Mary with 
William, Prince of Orange. ‘The parliament assent- 
ed to:this measure with satisfaction. 


‘On-the King’s arrival in Scotland, he had themor- | 
tification to find Montrose, and others of his friends, ” 


imprisoned for that detected correspondence which 
they had maintained with him during the treaty of 
Rippon. Scotland now beheld, perhaps for the first 
‘time, a parliament, whose deliberations, instead of 
being limited as formerly.to-a single day, were pur- 


sued for months without interruption in the presence . 


-of the king. The lesser barons, hitherto restrained 
to a single suffrage for each county, now assumed, 
for the first time, each a separate and independent 
‘vote. Since the.detection of Montrose’s treachery, 
the parliament ‘were «more inclined than ever to.ad- 
here to their accusations against the incendiaries; 
with a patrioticidesire also edn their govern- 
ment independent of the English cabinet, they wish- 
ed to possess influence in the nomination of ministers; 
a last sinew. of his prerogative, of which Charles was 
-naturally tenacious. . By mutual accommodation, the 
number of incendiaries was reduced to five, both 
plotters + and incendiaries were released from prison, 
_and their sentence was to be referred tothe king. 


It was not without reason thatthe commons were jealous of the king’s personal influence with the armies, as an associa- 
tion was discovered this year, (1641,) headed by some principal officers, Piercey, Jermyn, Oneale, &c. whose object was to get 
the army to petition (that is demand) a restitution of the power assumed by parliament. The king had countersigned a rough 


draught of the intended petition. 


+ The plotters were those concerned in Montrose’s late treachery to the covenant. 


’ assassination himself. 


pensions and preferments on Henderson, Gillespie, 
arid other popular preachers, and practised every art 
to soften his enemies.” Argyle was created amar-  — 
quis, the Lords Loudon and Lindsay earls, and the 
ttle of the Earl of Leven was bestowed on Lesly. ‘ 
The Earl’of Lanerk continued Secretary, Roxbury 
Lord Privy Seal, and the Treasury was put in'com-. 
mission. Argyle was preferred by parliament as 
candidate for the office of Chancellor; but the king, 
though he bestowed on hini.a new title, wished inat 
to aggrandiseso popular and'powerful a nobleman with 
new power. at TUES SOLER Ce 

-Argyle and Hamilton‘held, at this time, the prin- Arg 
cipal ascendency in the Scottish parliament. ihe Hami 
latter had entered the covenant as a spy from the dex 
king ; but, according to Clarendon, Montrose, in re- ** “ 
vealing the secrets of the Covenanters, imparted, that 
Hamilton was as hearty in the covenanting interest 
as Argyle. Montrose had alrcady denounced both 
Hamilton and Argyle, as traitors; and had communi- 
cated, there is little doubt, intelligence of the secret — 
correspondence of those noblemen with the parlia-— 
mentary leaders in‘England. Their guilt he offered 
to assert and prove in-parliament ; but rather advised, 
that they should be assassinated, and undertook the 
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‘The plot for the arrestation of Hamilton and Ar- plot) 
gyle, an event in Scottish history commonly deno- testi 
minated the incident, tras been frequently’ called ‘sup- nen 
posititious ; but that their arrest ‘was. ititénded: by” 
the earls of Crawford and Cochrane, admits’ of no — 
dispute. They were to have'been conveyed, it was | 
said, under guard of Cochrane’s regiment, stationed | 
near Leith, where a frigate was ready, in the roads, 
to convey them off.’ The two noblemen, however, 
fled to Kinneilj‘the seat of Hamilton’s brother. "The 
king, who came next day to the Scottish parliament |. 
with 500° men in arms, complained of the injurious 
surmises excited by their flight. The leaders of the © 
English parliament understood this ‘affair of the in-~ 
cident, to which so many historians who-have record- - 
edit have been blind.:--They knew, that Montrose. 
had betrayed their late correspondence with the Co- ° 
venanters'; that Charlés, wishing ‘to revive obsolete 
treasons, intended to"impeach them, and bring them 
to-execution; and that the seizure of A’ vand 
Hamilton was the forerunner of his intentions. When 
the news of the incident, therefore, reached England, ~ 
the commons applied immediately fora guard, and 
obtained it from Essex, whom the king had'left ge- 
neral in the south. Je 


tat 


- In the midst of these transactions, intelligence ar- 

* rived of the Irish rebellion,—an event u led, 

for horror and.cruelty, in our own annals. The king 
het Scotland when the first information of 
his | al affair was transmitted to him; but the 
extent of its enormity was not at first known. The 
~~ Scottish par t has been represented as indif- 
‘ferent to the fate of their fellow Protestants ; but, 
~ Gt seems, that Charles, unacquainted himself with the 
~ vextent of the rebellion, represented it as insignificant 
to the parliament. The danger was no sooner dis- 
eovered, than they offered 3000 stand of spare arms, 
and 10,000 men for the relief.of Ireland ; a relief 
which, if timely accepted, might have proved suffi- 
t.. é . 
Bre eT he king, upon his return from Scotland, was re- 
© ceived in London. with shouts and acclamations of 
the people. _ Sir Richard Gournay, the lord mayor, 
had promoted these favourable dispositions, and had 
persuaded the populace to give some marks of affec- 


tion to the king, so apparently inconsistent with 
their past and subsequent contempt of him. But the 
’ sure which Charles enjoyed from this reception 
was speedily damped, by a remonstrance of the com- 
mons; which was presented to him immediately on 
his return, .This remonstrance, which contained a 
merciless and. minute exposure of all that was unfor- 
i- tunate, invidious, or faulty in his reign, was not vo- 
ted in the commons without. a warm debate of the 
house, and carried by a majority of only cleven. 
ens. It concluded with recommending the appointment of 
ministers, in whom the parliament might have reason 
to confide, Although the acrimony of this remon- 
strance was extreme, the conclusion shewed that a 
constitutional remedy, if not certain, was at least 
» open to trial. The public confidence at that time 
was denied to those ministers. of Charles who had 
~ deserted the public cause ; it was withheld from the 
servile insolence of Archbishop Williams, from the le- 
ivity of Digby, and the infamy of Saville ; but was re- 
served for the unassuming, but inflexible virtues of 
Hambden, the mild integrity of Kimbolton, the sin- 
cere and ardent genius of Hollis, and the cool sa- 
__, gacity of the aged Pym. 
io. . From this period the proceedings of the commons 
» became more bold, determined, and violent. They 
if had accused thirteen bishops of high treason, for en- 
acting canons without consent of parlianient. They 
brought a bill forward twice in the same session, for 
‘taking away the votes of these bishops. This exclusion 
of the popish and spiritual lords, was at last accom- 
plished by opular tumults, which the commons kept 
alive by politic design, and to which the supporters 
of loyalty and hierarchy only gave force by resist- 
vance. "The latter party were now denominated the 
cayaliers ; while their antagonists, from the short cut 
‘of their hair, were contemptuously called round heads. 
- Several reduced officers, and young gentlemen of the 
inns of court, during the menaces and assemblies of 
the prea round Whitehall, offered their services 
- to the king ; and had frequent, and sometimes bloody, 
_. . skirmishes with the people. ‘. 
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While the tumults raged, Williams, the archbishop Britain. 
of York, exasperated at some indignities which he had 
received, hastily called a meeting of his brethren, and ~"} 4). 
by his advice, a protestation was addressed to the pecember. 
king, setting forth, that they had been menaced and 
assaulted by an unruly multitude, and could no 
longer exercise their right of attending and voting 
in the house. For this reason, they protested against 
all laws and resolutions that should be voted during 
their constrained absence. As soon as the imprudent 

rotestation was presented, the peers desired.a con- 
Nate with the other house. The commons imme- 
diately sent up an impeachment of high treason 
against the protesting bishops, for endeavouring to 
subvert the fundamental laws, and. to invalidate the 
authority of the legislature. No man in either house , 
ventured to speak a word in their vindication, so 
much was every one displeased at their egregious im- 
prudence, ' 

A few days after, the king was betrayed into.an ford Kim- 
indiscretion still more fatal, to which «ll the ensuing bolton and 
disorders and civil wars may be directly ascribed.* five com- 
This was the impeachment of Lord Kimbolton and Tone’ tm 
the five commoners, Hollis, Sir Arthur Hazlerig, PY 649; 
Hambden, Pym, and Strode: Charles is supposed 
to have been impelled to this measure by the advice 
of the queen and the court ladies, and of Lord 
Digby. : 

Fiediert; attorney-general, appeared.in the house 
of peers, and in his majesty’s name preferred articles 
of impeachment = pare these six individuals; import- 
ing, that they had endeavoured to subvert the laws, 
to deprive the king- of his just power, to draw his 
army to disobedience; that they had endeavoured 
to compel the parliament by foree and terrors to join 
them, and had actually levied war against the king. 
The injustice of attempting to. punish the connection 
of those men with the Scottish Covenanters, after an 
act of oblivion, and all that had passed, could only 


. be equalled by the folly of attempting to seize them. 


A. serjeant at arms demanded the five commoners 

from their own assembly: he was sent back without 

a positive answer. Messengers were employed to 

search for the members, who sealed and locked their 

trunks and private apartments. ‘The king came next The king 
day in person to demand them of the house of com- demands, 
mons; but the five commoners had a private notice to in person, 
withdraw a moment before the king entered.¢ . The fre™ the > 
king left his retinue of about 200 men, some with ai 
halberts, others with walking swords at the door, peached 
and advanced alone through the hall, while all the members, 
members rose to receive him. ‘The speaker withdrew « 

from the chair, and the king took possession, of it. 

He repeated his resolution, of seizing the accused 
members wherever he could find them; of proceedin 

against them in a fair-and legal way; and Kini y 

as he had not come to take them by. force, but by 

lawful authority, that the house would send them to 

him. He then asked the speaker, if they were im the 

house. §*'Sir,’? answered the speaker, (falling onhis 

knee,) ‘I have neither eyes to see, nor tongue to 

speak ijn this place, but as the house is ww aN di- 


* + The Countess of Carlisle, Northumberland’s sister, was entrusted with information of the king's intention, and caused 
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Britain. “rect me, whose servant I am ; and I humbly ask pare 
Cae don that I cannot “give any other answer to what 
1642, Your majesty is pleased to demand of me.’® ‘The 
commons were in the utmost disorder ; and when the 
king’ was departing, some members cried out, Pri. 
vilege, privilege!”? The house immediately adjourned, 
In the evening, the accused members flew to the 
city, which was their fortress, ‘The citizens were 
the whole night in arms. Next morning about ten, 
Charles, attended by a few lords, repaired to a meete 
ing of the common council at Gui dhall, to whom 
he justified his intentions respecting the fugitives, 
and hoped that they would not find protection in the 
city. This measure only produced new mortification. 
On his way back, the streets resounded with cries of 
privilege of parliament ; and one of the populace 
called out, near his’ coach, to your tents, O 
Israel!” the watch-word of mutiny among the Israel- 
ites, when they abandoned Rehoboam. 

When the commons met, they either felt, or af- 
fected dismay, and adjourning for some days, order- 
ed a committee to sit in Merchatt Taylors Hall. 
and after- They met again to confirm the resolution of that 
wards take committee on the illegality of the king’s attempts to 
their seats seize their members; and when the popular mind was 


‘The accu. 
d mem- 
ers take 

shelter in 

fe city, 


robin in Wrought up to the highest pitch of passion in their 
triumph, cause, brought the accused members in military and 


triumphant procession to resume their seats. ‘The 
river was covered with vessels laden with small pieces 
of ordnance, and prepared to fight ; and Kippon ap- 
pointed by parliament to be major-general of the 
city militia, led a tumultuary army to Westminster- 
Yhe king hall. The king, who, disconsolate and alarmed, had 
offersto retired ‘to Hampton Court from Whitehall, sent a 
eaten com message to the commons, proposing that they should 
cessions, 2 
which the agree upon a legal method, by,which he ai carry 
commons on his prosecution against the members. hey de- 
refuse, sired him to lay the grounds of prosecution before 
the house, declaring that they would judge them- 
selves whether it wére proper to surrender their mem- 
bers for trial. By successive messages, he offered 
every concession in his power, to pardon the mem. 
bers, and to make reparation for the breach of pri- 
vilege. "I'he commons would accept of no reparation 
without an acknowledgment of his advisers—a cruel 
condition, to which’he could not submit without hu- 
miliation, T'he commons had already stript the kin 
of almost all his privileges, the bishops were fed, 
the judges were intimidated; it now only remained, 
that, after securing the church and the law, they 
should get possession of the sword also. The as- 
sumptions of the cammons at this period, can be jus- 
tified only by their firm belief, that the king still in- 
tended to revoke whatever concessions he had al- 
ready made in favour of liberty. Unfortunately the 
earlier history of his reign betrays an insincerity in 
the character of Charles, which makes his treachery 
in the present crisis too credible, The late attempt 
to arrest the five members, connected as it must 
seem to be, with the incident “in Scotland, justifies 
the strongest suspicions of the king’s willingness to 
break the amnesty, and peculiarly justifies the suspi- 
cions of men, whose lives were in imminent danger, 
and whose passions were swayed by the turbulence 
of the times: Since the parliament had just grounds 
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‘to feel insecure from the king's intentions, since they Bri 
knew, that by removing Balfour, a man of popular > 
principles, from the government of the Tower, and 
substituting the Earl of Newport as governor in his 

lace, and by preparations for securing Hull and 

ortsmouth, that he had premeditated reducing them 

by force of arms; and since they had seen him uni- The 
formly refuse the constitutional remedy of accepting et 
a popular ministry, they certainly did not claim the mand 
command of the army without a strong plea for that care 
otherwise unconstitutional demand. t whatever army, 
were Charles’s intentions, we cannot wonder that he 
should refuse this last concession. After obliging 

him to concede that the Tower, Hull, and Ports. - 
mouth, should be entrusted to persons appointed pa ; 
parliament, the commons demanded that the officers — 

of the militia should be of their own nomination. He 

was at that time at Dover, attending the queen and the : 
Princess of Orange, as the latter bose a the popu- 3 
Jar clamour at her religion, as well as for the sake of 4 
raising resources for the anticipated civil war, was 
leaving the kingdom, ‘The king at first evaded the 
demand, by requesting leisure to consider it. When 
the commons pressed their remonstrances for em- 
bodying and directing the militia under the Seite 
ment of both houses, and desired the command of _ 
army even for a limited time, he exclaimed, in a burst _ 
of exasperation, ** No, not Sor an hour P? eles, « 

In this state of contention with the parliament, Ti 
London was eyidently an unsafe residence for the tres 
king. Accordingly, taking the Prince of Wales and A es 
the Duke of York along with him, he arrived by iJ, '® 
slow journies at York, tice he found the public 
spirit much more strongly‘in his favour than in the 
south ; and the nobility and gentry from all quarters, 
either personally, or by messages and letters, express« 
ed their duty towards him. The queen, who was 
in Holland, was making successful levies of men and 
ammunition. But, before war was openly decla- 
red, the shadow of a negotiation was catric On, Tas 
ther with a design to please the people, than with 
any view of reconciliation. Mutual remonstrances 
passed; in which those of the king, assisted by his 
secretary Lord Falkland, were eminent for ability and 
eloquence. The parliament sent to the king nineteen The co 
propositions as the basis of an agreement, which, by mons mi 
the king’s friends, were considered as absolutely sub- Prope - 
versive of monarchy, They required, that no man pete 
should remain, in the council, nor officer be chosen, “8” 
without their consent; that. no deed of the king 
should be valid unless it passed the council, and be 
attested under their hand; that none of the royal fa. 
mily should marry without consent of parliament and 
council; that the laws should be executed against. 
Papists ; that Popish lords should not vote in parlia- 
ment ; that the liturgy and church government should 
be constituted according to the advice of parliament 5 — 
that the militia should be subject to their controul ; 
that the justice of parliament should pass upon de- 
linquents ; that a general pardon should be granted, 
with exceptions to be made by parliament ; that the — 
forts and castles should be disposed of by consent of which 
parliament ; and that no peers should be made but esis 
with consent of both houses, ¢ If I should submit por 
to these terms,” said Charles, “ I may have my 
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«hand kissed, and may retain the title of Majesty, but 
= ee ee but the outside, the picture, the sign 
© faking” . 

ve Tn all the commands which the parliament issued, 
, _ they bound the persons to whom they were directed, 

_ to obey the orderk of his majesty signified by both 
_ houses of parliament; and, uneeebing between 
the office and person of the king, those forces which 
they employed against him they levied in his name, 
~ and by his authority. To their ordinance respecting 
the militia, the king opposed his commissions of ar- 
ray. The connties obeyed the one or the other ac- 
cording as they stood affected, and in many places 
skirmishes immediately ensued. The magazine of 
Hull contained the arms of all the forces levied 
against the Scots. Charles expected to overawe the 
governor, Hotham, into submission, if he could gain 
admission with his retinue ; but the governor shut 
the gates against him, , 

er did a war seem more unequal than the pre- 
sent at its commencement. The king’s revenue, 
which had been scantily dealt out to him before, was 
stopt after he fled to York. The armies raised for 
Treland by parliament, were now devoted to act a- 
‘ainst him, under the command of Essex. In Lon- 
. don, no less than 4000 enlisted in one day. ‘I'he re- 
f quisition of the parliament for loans of money and 
» plate was so well obeyed, that there was hardly 
“room to stow the treasure, or men to receive it; and 
F such zeal animated the city, that the rich women be- 
stowed their plate and ornaments, and the poorer 
their silver thimbles and bodkins. London, and all 
‘the sea ports except Newcastle, were in the hands 
of parliament ; of which the customs yielded them a 
certain and considerable supply, and the seamen natu- 
rally followed the disposition of the ports to which 
they belonged. 
wees Phe king, it is true, was surrounded by a splendid 

Ng nobility, and a faithful body of gentry, who diffused 
_ their loyalty among the rustic and hardy retainers 
_ whom they raised on their own estates. Above forty 

peers of the first rank attended him. The bishops 
and the clergy, too, were on his side, although these, 
_in_a war with Puritans, were not likely to overawe 
_ theirenemies. Spain, from motives of bigotry, sup- 
‘plied some money and arms to his unpopular auxi- 
fiaries the Irish ; and the Prince of Orange encoura- 
' ged some English officers in his service to enlist on 
harles’s behalf. But the forts, magazines, arms, 
and fleet, were in the hands of his enemies. Only a 
part.of the queen’s succours arrived from Holland ; 
__and Charles was obliged, in order to arm his follow- 
ers, to borrow the weapons of the train-bands, under 
“a promise of restoring them when peace should be 
settled. 

The royal standard was first erected at Notting- 
ham ; but whether from a natural hesitation to com- 
4t mence hostilities, or from inattention to the prepara- 
|? tions of a feeble enemy, the parliament, with a supe- 
rior force at Northampton, neglected to dissipate the 
__ few troops that resorted at first to the king. Charles 
~ was suffered to retire unmolested to Shrewsbury, to 
collect his levies, and to interpose with an equal ar- 
j between Essex, the parliamentary general, and 

_ the capital. On mustering his army in that situa- 
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tion, the king found it amount to. 10,000 men, The Britain, 

Earl of Lindesey, who had acquired some military 

experience in the Low Countries, was made general ; 

Prince Rupert, a son of the elector palatine, who wat 

early in the war, distinguished by his promptitude 

and courage, commanded the horse ; Sir Jacob Ast- 

ley the foot; Sir Arthur Aston the dragoons; Sir 

John Heydon the artillery. Such was the low state 

of military skill in England, produced by a long 

ce, that, after the Bostile armies set out, the 

ing’s from Shrewsbury, the other from Worcester, 

they marched ten days in mutual ignorance of each 

other’s motions. On the 23d, of October they met Battle at 

at Keinton, or Edgehill, in the county of Warwick, Edgehill. 

Both the wings of Essex, the parliamentary general, Qt ® 

were at first put to flight by the shock of Prince 

Rupert’s cavalry, and the troops under Wilmot and 

Sir Arthur Aston; but the king’s reserve, judging, 

like raw soldiers, that the day was won, took too 

prompt a share in the chase, and were, watched by 

Sir W. Balfour, the commander of the parliamentary 

reserve, who wheeled upon them suddenly, and con- 

verted their victory into a doubtful defeat.. Return. 

ing to the charge, the two armies faced each, other 

for some time, without courage on cither side to re- 

new the attack. All night they lay under arms. 

Next day Essex first drew off towards Warwick, and 

the king to his former quarters. . Five thousand are 

said to have perished, in nearly equal.shares,,on both 

sides. Charles’s. nearer advance to London, and a . 

few slight successes after this victory, brought on ” : 

the treaty of Oxford, when winter concluded ‘this Treaty of 

first campaign. | As the condition of Charles’s recal, Oxford 

the parliamentary’ commissioners required the militia fails. 

to be left to the disposal of the two honses,-Episco- 

pacy to be quite abolished, and ecclesiastical contro-, 

versies to be determined by an assembly of divines.. 

From their private conferences, it was obvious that 

much would have been deducted from these demands, 

if Charles had not been extravagant in-his 5, and the 

failure of the negotiation may, on the authority of 

Clarendon, be ascribed to Charles’s fidelity to an un- 

happy promise which he had made to his queen, to 

accede to no terms without her intervention, and re- 

store none to favour without her consent. 

The parliamentary army took the field next spring The pariia- 
24,000 strong: The campaign of 1643 was, on the mentary 
whole, unfavourable to them; and, considering the army again 
difficulty of raising money among the king’s friends aoe the 
by spontaneous exertions, compared to the facility cer 
with which their antagonists recruited their finances, * 
by taxes, that success is surprisingly honourable to 
the royalists. The city of Reading, however, sur- 
rendered to Essex, at the head of 18,000 men, In 
the north, Lord Fairfax, who commanded for the le csaes 
porliamenie was dislodged by the Earl of Newcastle on both 

rom Tadcaster, but the victory proved indecisive. sides, 
Waller, the poet, distinguished himself on the parlia- 
mentary side, by taking Winchester, Chichester, and 
Hereford. These successes were counterbalanced by 
victories of the royalists in the west, where, at Bra- 
dee-down, in Cornwall, the Cornishmen overthrew 
General Ruthven, and chased, General Stamford back 
The return of Stamford’s 
forces under Major-General Chidley, in the same di- 
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rection from which they had been repulsed, brought 
on the battle of Stratton, where the parliamentary 
forces were again attacked by the Cornish royalists, 
and completely routed. This victorious army, join- 
ed by the Marquis of Hertford, and by Prince Ru- 


ert with a reinforcement of cavalty, soon after 


foucht a pitched battle near Bath, with the army of 
‘Waller, without decisive advantage on either side; 


but, on the 19th of the same month, they routed and 
dispersed Waller’s whole forces at Roundaway, and 
drove him into Bristol with only a few horse. That 
city yielded‘in a few days to Prince Rupert by capi- 
tulation, though not until the attempt to take it by 
storm had cost the royalist 500 men. The king, at 
this ‘period, joined the camp at Bristol ; and so im- 
portant were all the advantages he had gained by the 
defeat of Fairfax in the north, of Waller in the west, 
the retreat of Essex, and the reduction of Bristol, 
that a fair opportunity presented of advancing to- 
wards a distracted capital. But the parliament was 
preserved by the destiny which ever attended Charles, 
whose arms wére diverted, by an impulse of sudden 
indignation, to the siege of Gloucester. The ap- 
proaches to that town were baffled by the skilful de- 
fence of Massey. A general assault was repelled by 
the desperate enthusiasm of the garrison and city, 
which was reduced, however, to extreme necessity, 
when it was relieved by Essex. His return was op- 
posed by Charles at Newbury, where a battle was 
fought with desperate and steady valour on both 
sides. Essex’s horse were several times broken b 
the king’s, but his infantry kept in firm array, and, 
besides giving their fire, presented an invincible ram- 
part of pikes against the furious shock of Prince 
Rupert and the gentry of the royal cavalry. Night 
but left the victory unde- 
cided. On the side of Charles, but already disgust- 
ed at the royal cause, fell the virtuous Lord Falk- 
land. Essex next morning proceeded on his march 
to London, and, though he had gained no victory, 
obtained the approbation of parliament. 

In the north, during the summer, the Marquis of 
Newcastle was opposed by Sir Thomas, son of Lord 
Fairfax, and Oliver Cromwell, two officers who were 
at this time rising fast into distinction. But the ad- 
vantages which were gained by the former at Wake- 
field, in defeating and making a prisoner General 
Goring, and by the latter at Gainsborough over 
General Cavendish, who fell in the action, were 
more than compensated by the route of Lord Fair- 
fax at Atherton Moor, (on the 31st of July) and the 
dispersion of his whole army. After this victory, the 
Marquis of Newcastle sat down before Hull with an 
army of 15,000 men, but, being beat off by a sally 
of the garrison, he suffered so much that he thought 
proper to raise the siege. About the same time 
Manchester had advanced from the eastern associated 
eounties, and joined Cromwell; and young Fairfax 
ebtained a considerable victory over the royalists at 
Horne Castle, where the conduct and gallantry of 
the two rising associates were eminently displayed. 
Though fortune thus balanced her favours, the king’s 
party were still superior in the north; and, had 
wot the garrison of Hull kept Yorkshire in awe, 
they might have joined their forees with those in the 
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south. The drawn battle of Newbury put an end «Br 
to the campaign of 1613, by obliging both parties to CF 
retire into winter quarters, ; 
While the king’s arms were, unhappily for his own 
cause, diverted from London against Gloucester, the i 
parliament was not withont alarm from divisions in 
the metropolis itself. Distinguished as the war had 
been, most honourably for the English name, by 
mutual clemency in the field, it was not possible for 
the new government to maintain itself, without ar- 
resting numbers of those who were convicted or sus- 
pected of royalty ; and we need not wonder that the 
jails were full, and the very ships in the river ¢on- 
verted into prisons. But the zeal of the followers 
of parliament was not universal. Waller, already 
mentioned in the wars, an elegant poet, an eloquent 
speaker in parliament, and a man of great influence 
from his persuasive address, was induced, either by 
treachery, or disgust at his party, to project an asso- 
ciation in the city for refusing the parliamentary 
taxes, and obtaining peace with the king. The de- 
sign was detected. Mombines the brother-in-law of 
the poet, and Chaloner, the friend of "Tomkins, suf- 
fered death, while Waller saved his own life by con- 
fessions not much to his honour, and his sentence 
was at last changed to a fine of L.10,000. fry 
‘As Scotland could not be indifferent to the issue 
of the present contest, so neither party could be in- 
different to the prospect of her aid. When hostilities 
had first commenced in England, offers of mediation, 
which had before been advanced, were renewed by 
the Scottish council, and by the commissioners whom 
the late Scottish parliament had appointed as conser-. 
vators of peace between the two countries, of whom 
a body proceeded to Oxford. But the royalists re- 
fused them a passport to London to try their media- 
tion with the En lish parliament; they refused them 
a pale in Scotland, and dismissed them with 
indignation. 
Instead of a triennial parliament, which could not 
be anticipated in Scotland, a convention of estates 
was summoned by the council and conservators of the 
peace. The object of their assembling was soon an- 
nounced by their impatient expectation of commis- 
sioners from England. ‘These arrived from the Eng- 
lish parliament in the June of 1643, when the state June 
of the republican arms made it necessary to implore 
the fraternal aid of the Scots. The commissioner 
chiefly trusted among them was Vane, @ man who, 
in an age distinguished for active talents, had no equal 
in eloquence, address, and dissimulation. By his 
persuasion, was framed at pea that solemn 
league and covenant, which effaced all former protes- 
tations and vows taken in both kingdoms, and long. pe 
maintained its credit and authority. Yn this covenant, 
the subscribers, besides engaging mutually to defend 
each other against all opponents, bound themselves 
to endeavour, without respect of persons, the extir-~ 
pation of iat and prelaey? superstition, heresy, 
schism, and profaneness, to maintain the rights and 
privileges of parliaments, together with the king’s 
authority, and to bring to justice all incendiaries and 
malignants. "The subscribers of the covenant vowed 
also to preserve the reformed religion, as established 
in the chureh of Scotland; but, by the artifice of 
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ain, Vane, no declaration more explicit was made, with 
regard to England and Ireland, than that these king- 
i" Rom should-be reformed according to the word of 
- and the example of the purest churches. The 
a ttish zealots, when prelacy was abjured, took it 
te granted, from this expression, that their own 
church was to be the model. But the able politician 
Vane had other views ; and while he laughed at their 
‘simplicity, had devoted himself to the maintenance 
ns- of systems still more dangerous. The solemn league 
‘to and covenant was received in the Scottish convention 
glish and kirk assembly with enthusiasm and tears of joys 
‘der. and transmitted to the English parliament and assem- 
>be bly of divines at) Westminster, where it was received 
lly with the same applause, and ordained in both king- 
d. doms to be universally subscribed. By atreaty with 
the Scottish convention, 21,000 Scotch were to be re- 
tained in arms at the expence of England, to be led 
by their own generals, and to receive orders from a 
‘committee of h kingdoms. No terms of peace 
were to be concluded without the concurrence of 
the Scotch, who were to evacuate England at the 
conclusion of the war. * 
esof- Political choice, as well as religious zeal, no doubt 
bribe prompted Scotland to take this side in a quarrel, in 
*Y which the success of parliament threatened much less 
evil to their nation, than the success of the king ; a 
quarrel too, in which neutrality was as difficult as 
unsafe. But Charles had, in the mean time, endeav- 
‘oured to atone for his recent rejection of their media- 
tion, by offers to bribe their loyalty, which, if in- 
sincere, were at least magnificent. Among man 
things, he promised to reannex Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland, to the ancient king- 
dom of Scotland. But these offers were pbisiniceshed, 
by the discovery of intrigues, by which the non-co- 
venanting Highland clans under Montrose, were en- 
Gaged to desolate the Lowlands in the royal cause. 
_ The Earl of Antrim, who was to bring the Irish 
of to co-0 in this design, attempted to land at 
"8° Knockfergus, but was surprised by the Scotch ; and 


tethe first revealed the king’s intentions to procure a cessa- 
tion of arms with the Irish Catholics, and to intro- 
duce their arms into England. This discovery spread 
horror and alarm, and more firmly umted the English 
and Scotch. A massacre of the chief Covenanters 
was projected by Montrose, and was to have taken 
place at the Countess of Roxburgh’s funeral ; but the 

. alists were happily too few to attempt it, 
eT he discovery of the king’s intentions to make a 
truce with he friah insurgents, and to convert those 
ferocious enemies into auxiliaries, quickened the mili- 
_ tary preparations of the Scotch, and impelled them 
to take the field in the depth of winter, (1643-4), 
_ By the victories of Ormond, all the forts which had 
__ been either besieged or blockaded by the native Irish 
had been relieved ; and by Ormond’s influence chiefly, 
_» the justices and-council m Ireland had fallen into an 
os). entire dependence on the king ; so that, excepting a 
| bod ‘of Scottish forces, who, for some time, were al- 
Towed, by agreement with the English parliament, to 
_ gefeud the British planters in the north of Ireland, it 
. was to Charles’s troops that the honour of preserving 

» the British name in the sister island was due. 
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sy to the pasuartn 9 of correspondence found on his person, — 


The kin & that he might make preparations during 
the winter for the ensuing campaign, summoned 


Oxford all the members of either house who adhered © 
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ys so passionately cherished by the English. holds a 


pats when he beheld two suns in the firmament. 
he parliament at Westminster voted the first excise 
that was ever introduced in England. That at Ox- 
ford imitated the example, and granted the king 
# 100,000, to be levied by loans upon ‘their subjects 
within his quarters. 1t was the interest of Charles 
to declare himself, (whether sincere or not,) conti- 
nually anxious for peace: it was the interest of the 
commons rather to be sure of an advantageous peace, 
than to risk any thing by an unequal treaty. The 
negotiations, therefore, which Charles preferred be- 
fore the commencing campaign, were thwarted in the 
first instance, by his applying to Essex, who refused to 
assist towards treating, unless the communication were 
directly opened with parliament ; and in the next in- 
stance, by the king refusing to acknowledge the 
houses at Westminster an entire parliament without 
including those at Oxford, Twenty-one thousand 
Scotch, commanded by Lesly, earl of Leven, and 
guided by a committee of the twovnations, marched 
to support the parliamentary cause, in the depth of 
winter ; and crossing the Tweed amidst severe frost 
and deep snows, sent an ineffectual summons to the 
town of Newcastle, Then passing the Tyne, they 
faced the Marquis of Newcastle, who lay at Durham 
with 14,000 men. The regiments which Charles had 


Progress of 
the Scotch 
army. 


rocured from Ireland, reduced some fortified places- 


in Cheshire, and invested Namptwich;, but young 
Fairfax advanced to relieve it, and totally ruined 
and dispersed the Irish auxiliaries. He then joined 
his father, Lord Fairfax; and their joint forces de- 
feated Colonel Bellasis at Selby, whom Newcastle 
had left to protect one approach to his army; so that 
the Marquis, for fear of being inclosed, was obliged 
to retire to the defence of York, and to rgrmit a 
junction of Fairfax with the Scotch. Their united 
arms seemed insufficient to reduce York, till the ar- 
rival of Manchester (lately Kimbolton). with a third 
parliamentary army. Even then, the three armies 
contented themselves with a slight blockade; but on 
the approach of Prince Rupert with 18,000 réyalists, 
Manchester, Leven, and Fairfax, abandoned the siege, 
and prepared for battle on Marston Moor. By a 
most dextrous movement, or rather concealment of 
his movements, Rupert crossed the Ouse; threw his 
military stores and provisions into York, and joined 
his forces with those of the Marquis of Newcastle. 
If contented with this exploit, he had listened to the 
advice of Newcastle, and remained on the defensive 
till another expected reinforcement arrived, the triple 
army would have probably much diminished; ‘the 
king’s army, at all events, would have been saved ; 
but impelled by a rash spirit, Rupert gave orders for 
battle. His forces occupied Marston Moor, those of 
his opponents extended Ping the adjacent fields ; 
z. 
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both sides were nearly equal in number; and it was 
observed, that, for the first time in the 17th century, 
50,000 British subjects were drawn up for mutual de- 
struction. The signal for close combat was given inthe 
evening, after an ineffectual cannonade across a’ bank 
and ditch that intervened .between the armies, and 
after a silence of suspense which succeeded on both 
sides, in expectation of mutual attack, Cromwell and 
David Lesly surmounting the mound, broke the 
right wing of Rupert, dispersed his own cavalry, and 
destroyed part of his centre. Fairfax the younger 
was beat on the other wing of the parliamentary 
army, by the irresistible charge of General Hurry, 
who also cut up a reserve of the Scotch infantry. 
But while the royalists were pushing on to the bag- 
gage of their opponents, Cromwell and Lesly wheel- 
ed round, and the battle was restored, after both 
armies had reversed their front, and exchanged their 
ground. The shock was short, bloody, and decisive; 
the royalists were entirely routed. By Lesly’s three 
Scottish regiments, and Cromwell’s iron brigade, 
this eventful victory was won. 

Rupert retired with his shattered forces into Lan- 
cashire, York surrendered to the victors, and in that 
city Lord Fairfax established his authority over the 
whole county. While the Scottish army marching 
northward, joined, Lord Callender with new forces, 
and took Newcastle by storm. \ 

The campaign in other parts of the kingdom pre- 
sented great vicissitudes of fortune. Waller, after 
having defeated the royalists in the south, under 
General Hopton, turned to Oxford, where the king 
was already pressed by Essex ; but the king escaped 
by a nightly march to Worcester, leaving some troops 
in Oxford, which, for the present, were not mo- 
lested, as Essex, proceeded against Prince Maurice 
into Cornwall, and left the king to Waller. Charles, 
whose measures were taken wisely, either by. his own 
contrivance or that of his teh Ruthven, sudden- 
ly rejoined his foot at Oxford; and Waller, who was 
stunned by a check which his troops sustained on 
the Charwell, as well as by the recal of his London 
auxiliaries, allowed the king to pursue Essex, who 
was soon enclosed between Charles's troops and those 
of Manrice, and his army reduced to surrender their 
foot, artillery, and baggage, while his cavalry, with 
difficulty, broke through the lines of their surround- 
‘ing enemies, and the general himself escaped to Ply- 
mouth. 

Though Essex appeared to have despaired. of the 
public cause, the parliament wisely expressed their 
opinion of his fidelity after this disaster; and as no 
stipulation had been made, that the troops who had 
been taken and dismissed by Charles, should: not 
serve again, they were equipped again in six weeks. 
The generals Manchester, Cromwell, Waller, and 
Middleton, and the ‘soldiers of Essex, (for Essex 
himself was unfitted by sickness for commanding 
them, ) gave battle to Charles at Newbury, which be-, 
came a second time the scene of bloodshed. Night 
alone prevented the king from a total overthrow. 
His ordnance was deposited in Dennington Castle, 
as he continued his precipitate retreat to Oxfords 
but within a few days he returned reinforced by Prince 
Rupert’s arrival from the north, and, in presence of 


head, parliament reduced their demand of managing 


~ clusion, 


a victorious army, withdrew his artillery, and distri- 
buted his troops into winter quarters. 

The war in Scotland was supported on the side of C#4 
royalty by the single ability of Montrose. That . °° 
active leader, with a few troops collected in West- the ro 


Athol in sheesece with only two attendants, he was e 


defeat, first at Tippermuir near Perth, and of 
taining possession of that city, another at the bridge 
of Dee. Aberdeen fell into his hands, which he gave - 
up to pillage and slaughter. Argyle, who was his: 
chief antagonist in the field, could not prevent him 
from descending, by rapid marches, into the remote 
recesses of Argyleshire, and extending his devasta- 
tions over Braedalbin, Argyle, and Lorn, to the ‘con 
fines of Lochaber; but, baffled by his superior bold- 
ness and skill, fled by sea to escape being involved in 
the ruin of his clan, , 1 4 saat 
Negotiations for peace were renewed in England. Nego 
Although the parliament, by their late answer to the tions @ 
king’s pupae from Oxford, held out the most *"° 
rigorous offers, and a list of proscriptions; yet the 
rising power of: the Independents made it now the 
interest: of many of the Presbyterians to conclude a 
peace, if it could’ be obtained with security. Sixteen 164 
commissioners from Charles, twelve from parliament) 
and four from the Scotch, assembled at Uxbri 
The treaty was limited to: three subjects—religion, 
the militia, and Ireland. , On the first 3 the kin 
opponents required prelacy to be abolished, and the. 
acts of the assembly of divines at, Westminster to’ be 
confirmed, and the solemn league and covenant to be 
taken by the king, and universally enjoined. Charles 
refused their propositions, and the ions ih 
episcopacy which he offered to concede appeared iin- 
significant to the opposite party. On, the second 


the militia, to seven or three years after peace, when 
it might be again adjusted, and proposed an act of 
mutual oblivion. | On the subject of Iveland, the 
parliament required, that the cessation of arms should 
be declared void; that the Irish war should be di« 
rected by them, and no peace concluded without 
their consent. Charles would make no ‘concession 
on this point ; no offer of compromise; nor attempt 
to make his own pretensions approach nearer to those 
of the parliament, came from his side. On the con- 
trary, his commissioners studiously obstructed a cons 
The Earl of, Southampton, one of them 
more faithful to his interests, knelt and implored him 
to yield to the necessity of the times. His assent 
was obtained to the most material propositions ; but 
the news of Montrose’s victories in Scotland made gut th 
Charles recal this assent ; and reliance on this parti+ again f 
zan, together with the hopes of 10,000 men under. 
the Duke of Lorrain, for which the queen had nego- 
tiated, were the chief causes of the failure of a treaty, 
in which Charles’s letters to the queen shew him'te 
have been insincere. ve 
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. Montrose continued for a time to brighten the 
royal cause, by the delusive hopes of his splendid 
atchievements.. He) had retired to Inverness from 
laying waste Argyleshire, when Argyle recalled his 


“roy- scattered clan’ to: Inverlochy, a castle at the western 
in extremity of those lakes which almost cross the High- 


lands from east to west. The Earl of Seaforth, with 
5000. men; pressed Montrose on the. other side ; but, 


* by a rapid movement, Montrose fell upon the cove- 


nanters at _Inverlochy. bagyles seized with a panic, 
deserted, his army, and fifteen hundred of them 
were slaughtered on the scene of battle. Montrose 


was joined, in consequence of this victory, by seve-' 


ral new clans of the Highlanders; and the army of 
Lord Seaforth, consisting of raw levies, was disper- 
sed by the terror of his name. Recrossing the 
Highlands, he abstained, indeed, from the cold blood- 
ed massacres which had disgraced his former cam- 
ign; but refusing mercy to all who did not assist 
is cause, he pillaged and burnt their habitations 
wherever he marched.—Elgin, Cullen, Banff, and 
Stonehaven, experienced his cruelties ; the last of 
these places was consigned to the flames, by his or- 
der, amidst the cries and intreaties of its inhabitants, 
He had carried Dundee by assault, when Baillie and 
Ury, two. officers of the covenanting army, who 
had been recalled: by the council of Edinburgh to 
protect the country, approached him. He made an 
astonishing retreat of 60 miles in one day, before 
their superior forces, who divided in pursuit of him. 
Ury met him with 4000 men at Alderne,’ near In- 
verness, where Montrose, posting one wing upon 
strong ground, and affecting to have a central body 
by disposing a few men among trees and bushes, 
led on the rest of his troops to-a furious charge, 
and put to flight the Covenanters, amounting to 
twice his numbers. Baillie. advancing to avenge 
Jry’s defeat, met with a similar fate at Alford, 
and the victorious royalist. was preparing to push 
his conquests to the south of Scotland, and to dissi- 
pate the parliament, which had been ordered to meet 
at St Johnstons. 
__ By the influence of the Independents, that body of 
the, English parliament and its followers, who wished 
for.an abolition. of all church government, and a le- 
velling equality of ranks in the republic, a self deny- 
ing. act .was passed in. the House of Commons, by 
which the members of both Houses were excluded 
from all civil and military employments, except a few 
A which were specified. ‘The pretence of this 
act was to convince the people, that the members of 
parliament wished to participate in none of the pro- 
fits of gpsrcinenents or avail themselves of the power 
which had been intrusted to them: the real object of its 
contrivers, which the Presbyterians did not sufficient- 
ly perceive or resist, was to get rid of a number of 
officers, whose weight was a restraint upon the level- 
ling enthusiasm of the Independents. Essex, War- 
wick, -Manchester, Denbigh, Waller, and Brereton, 
resigned their commands, and received the thanks of 
pathament. The command of the army was bestaw- 
ed on Sir Thomas Fairfax—a man sincere, disinter- 
ested, and able in war, but of narrow genius in every 
thing else, and unconsciously made subservient to the 
deep dissimulating views of Cromwell. After ob- 
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taining, in concert with Sir vert Vane and the 
abet leitlere of the Independents, this self-denying 
ordinance, Cromwell contrived to make Fairfax re- 
tain him in the command second to his own, or, in 
effect, to give him the first influence in military af- 
fairs, The armies, in consequence of the ordinance, 
were modelled anew, and an exact and rigid discipline 
was. established. As the new officers were chiéfly 
Independents, in whom the spiritual and military vo- 
cations were united, the soldiers were daily edified by 
exhortation and prayer; when they marched, the 
fields resounded with psalms, and wherever they were 
quartered the pulpits were usurped by those military 
rhapsodists, whose martial devotion reduced the fee- 
ble notes of the clergy to contempt. The soldiers 
were seized with the same rage for preaching and 
praying. Little success was expected from the raw 
officers of the new-modelled army, but their enemies 
were disappointed. 
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On opening the campaign.at. the approach of) the Proceed: 
summer of 1645, the king marched to relicve Ches- ings of the 


ter, and Fairfax to relieve Taunton. The siege of 
Chester was raised on the report of the king’s ap- 

roach; that of Taunton was. continued. While 

airfax was recalled by the committee of both king- 
doms to attack the city of Oxford, the Scottish army 
was directed to advance, and oppose the king in the 
north.» They advanced to Rippon, and learning that 
Prince Maurice intended to co-operate with Mon- 
trose, they turned into Westmoreland to cover the 
siege of Carlisle, and to prevent the danger of their 
native country. Leicester, for the present, attracted 
the king’s arms; that. city was stormed with’ great 
carnage, and given up to the most dreadful excesses 
of the soldiery. The disaster excited such clamour, 
that Fairfax was ordered from besieging Oxford,. to 
march against the king; and either from necessity, or 
the impetuosity of Prince Rupert, it was resolved, on 
the part of the royalists, to give battle without waiting 
for some expected aids. 


hostile 
armies 


The battle of Naseby was fought between. nearly Battle of 


equal numbers. 
site, wing.of the enemy, but pursued too far.. Crom- 
well bore down the wing of the royalists opposite to 
his own, but wisely left a detachment to pursue them, 
and turned upon the centre, where the royal infantry 
and Fairfax were continuing a doubtfal combat. 
When Rupert returned, the battle was irretrievable. 
The king called out, in vain, to make but one charge 
more, and .the day was their own; but his artillery 
and baggage were lost, and his infantry ruined. 
Fairfax improved the victory by uninterrupted succes- 
ses Leicester, Bath, Bridgewater, and other strong 
places, fell rapidly into his hands. _ Prince Rupert, 
who had thrown himself into Bristol, surrendered the 
place while the walls were entire; after which, the 
victors dividing, Cromwell reduced the Devises, Win- 
chester, and Basinghouse ; and Fairfax turning west- 
ward, captured the towns of the royalists, and sur- 
rounded, their fugitive army in Cornwall. 

The king, who had fled after the fatal field of Nase- 
by with the remnant of “his cayalry into Wales, re- 
turned with the fruitless design of joining Montrose 
in Scotland; but as every avenue to the north was 
shut against him, his last effort was to relieve the 


Prince Rupert first broke the oppo- Naseby. 
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city of Hereford, besieged by the parliamentary for- 
ces, who were deficient in isaly t.- cover os bees 
ging army. ‘Attempting'to relieve Chester, also, he 
was defeated by General Doyntz, and after again es- 
caping into Wales, he returned to Oxford je teby 

ontrose, ‘who gained two brilliant victories over 
the Covenanters at Alford and Aldern, was, at this 
time, the forlorn hope of the royal cause. “Descend- 
ing from the mountains after these victories with 6000 
men, he advanced across the Forth, marking his pro- 
gress with butchery and devastation. Baillie oppo- 
sed him at Kilsyth with equal numbers ; but a battle 
took plaee, in which no quarter seems to have been 
given to the Covenanters, and they lost above 4000 
out of 6000 men. Rresuming in hissuccess, Montrose 
advanced to the bordgrs of” Scotland, though with 
numbers diminished by the retreat of the Highlanders, 
who went to secure their skier among the hills, 
and was surprised and defeated by David Leslie, 
within a mile of Selkirk, among the woods of Philip- 
haugh. He escaped with difficulty, attended by 200 
horse, and secured himself among the fastnesses of 
Athol; but his reputation was ruined among the 
Highlanders, and his chief followers, after the slaugh- 
ter of his army, were consigned to the ecaffold. 

To conclude the misfortunes of this campaign, the 
unpopular aid of the Irish Catholics, on which Charles 
had so much relied, was not only disappointed, but 
prematurely exposed to public hatred. The titular 
Catholic bishop of ‘Tuam, having been killed by the 
Scotch at Sligo, a paper was discovered upon his per- 
son, containing articles secretly concluded between 
the king and the Catholics ; so likely to be offensive 
to English Protestants, that it was thought unfit that 
Ormond, the king’s lieutenant in Ireland, should ap- 
pear in the transaction. By these articles, the pos- 
session of the church, and its revenues in Ireland, 
were to be given to the Catholics, who, in return, 
were to supply the king with 10,000 mgn. Glamor- 
gan, an Irish peer, had been commissioned by the 
king to make these terms with the Catholic leaders ; 
but they were not to be acknowledged publicly for 
the present. Glamorgan was arrested by the tthe 
orders, when the ich were first found ; and the 
king’s knowledge of the treaty, which was declared 
to be a forgery, is still denied by the writers in 
Charles’s favour. But the silence of Clarendon on 
the subject, and his expressions in his private corre- 
spondence, as well asthe whole aspect of the business, 
make it incredible that Charles did not conclude the 
treaty, whatever might be his intentions with rega 
to fulfilling it. ou 

Fairfax was. approaching with a powerful force to 
Oxford, when Charles, who had no choice but to es- 


the Scottish cape or be surrounded, adopted the resolution of fly- 


army in 
disguise, 


ing to the Scottish army. T'o every proposal which 
he had sent the ‘parliament of treating for peace, they 
had answered, that they were preparing bills, of which 
his acceptance would afford the surest pledge of his 
desire to surrender. This was indeed bidding him 
surrender at discretion; but after the transactions 
which have been recorded, what terms approaching 


to equality could Charles expect ? With two attend. - 


ants, Dr Hudson and Mr Ashburnham, and disgui- 
‘sed as the servant of the latter, Charles reached the 
4 
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Scottish camp at Newark, having passed through 
jal eveici scala onedayalcedueliaials 


to Lendon as Hatrow on the Hill, not without some 


thoughts of entering his capital, and trusting to the 
generosity of the pat linden ‘This resolution, though 
adopted in te circumstances, was still connect: 
ed with hopes of dividing his enemies, and of profit- 
ing by dissensions, of which few princes, in such a 
situation, would vaps have failed to avail them- 
selves. The Presbyterian church government, sinc- 
tioned by the assembly of divines at Westminster, and 
by the general assembly of Scotland, had been adopt- 


ed in England ; but the parliament refused to render 


the church supreme and independent ‘of the state. 
The Independents combined with the Erastians in 
parliament, to procure a charitable indulgence of con- 
science, which the English, as well’ as Scotch Pres: 
byterians resisted, as incompatible with the covenant. 
Besides this, there were causes of deep offence to ex- 
asperate the Scotch: theit pay and supplies were lo 

neglected ; their cautionary’ garrisons in the north 
were demanded back’; and their free quarters were re- 
fused. Since the battle of Naseby, the Presbyterian, 
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and with that the Scottish influence, had declined in- 


England. Charles had already maintained secret ne= 
eae with the two factions. - In a confidential 
etter to Lord Digby, he expressed his expectation 
of “ drawing either the Presbyterians or the Inde- 
pendents to side with him for extirpating each other, 
so that (says he) I shall really be king again.” 

In an intercepted letter, written the king to 
Ormond, Charles was found to declare, that he threw 
himself on the Scottish army, on the assurance of their 
assistance to restore his prerogative, and to join with 
Montrose, and compel the English parliament to 
peace. There is extant, ‘on the other hand, a decla- 
ration of the Scottish commissioners, disclaiming, in 
the strongest terms, any public or private agreement 
whatsoever with the king. ‘This was open, ifa false- 
hood, to immediate detection. “An agreement, it is 
true, had been concerted by the means of Montreville, 
the French ambassador, in which the English Pres- 
byterians were’ consulted, by which the Scotch were 
to escort their monarch'to’ their’camp 5 but the trea- 
ty was broken, by’the Scotch refusing to co‘operate 
with Montrose, and by the want of the king’s expli- 
cit promise to confirm the Presbyterian church) Tt 
may be beliéved, therefore, that the Scotch were sin- 
cere in their declaration to the English parliament’; 
that Charles came among them, in consequence of 
no stipulation on their side to take part with’ him 
against their ancient allies; and whatever discontents 
might have arisen with England,-such @ stipulation 
to support Charles, without his unequivocal promise 
to grant them the objects for which they had taken 
arms, would have been ‘at best romantic impolicy. 
The Scotch continued, therefore, stedfast to their on- 
ginal engagements; and though they withdrew to 
Newcastle, to prevent their return home being inter- 
cepted by the English, they obtained Chiarles’s order 
for the surrender of Newark, they guarded his per- 
son with ‘vigilance and cold respect, and professed 
their resolution to avail themselves of the possession 
of it, to obtain their desired uniformity of religion, 
and a durable peace. 


After -Charles’s flight, Oxford. speedily surrender- 
— ed to Fairfax; and the civil war was ended at the dis- 
” tance of 4 years fromthe time when the king’s stan- 

_ dard was firsterected at Nottingham. 14) . 
_ «The surrender of Charles’s person to the Scottish 
army; was followed by negotiations between the 
and Scotch and English, for the payment of arrears due 
for to the former; which were settled, after many deduc- 
tions, at 400,000/., and for the delivery of the king 

iq into the hands of the English. These two agreements 
de- have been perpetually identified by historians, but 
they. were, in fact; distinct. The amount of the ar- 
rears was.adjusted in) August ; the disposal of the roy- 
al person was unsettled in November. In that month, 
the Scottish parliament, indignant at a vote passed 
in September, (a month after the settlement of the 
arrears, ) by the English parliament claiming the sole 
disposal of Charles’s person, resolved to maintain the 
freedom of their king, and his right to the English 
throne; but they. retracted this vote, upon just con- 
sideration, that it was abandoning their solemn league 
and covenant, taken in concert with the English 
Presbyterians, unless they obtained his consent to 
their joint demands. They offered to reinstate him 
re. 00 his throne, and to obtain for him a just settlement 
the with his English subjects, provided he would take 
jhis the covenant ; and commissioners were appointed 
from the estates in Scotland, to signify to his majes- 

“4;. ty: that on no‘other terms could fe expect a recep- 
-tion in Scotland, or assistance from the Scottish peo- 
ple: The Duke of Hamilton, one of his chief friends 
in Scotland, concurred with his ministers in repre- 
senting, that this alone would save him; that if he 
conceded the Presbyterian church to the two king- 
doms, the demands respecting the militia-would be 
relaxed, that ail Scotland would declare in his favour, 
‘and fewiin England would venture to oppose grant- 
ing him a limited power, while the Presbyterians con- 
tinued still numerous and powerful. |The king was 
inflexible to'their propositions. On the eve of his 
- aipeag the commissioners earnestly renewed their 
ers to conduct him’to: Berwick, and procure more 

» equitable ternis from the English parliament, if he 
would accede to the covenant; andalarge bribe was 

- offered to Montreville, * to obtain even a: bare pro- 
mise of his compliance with their religious demands. 
Charles would grant no promise of the Presbyterian 
church but for three’ years, and in giving this con- 
cession, justified it to his own conscience before two 
of his bishops, by his firm resolution to recover and 
maintain) Episcopacy. Let us respect the king’s 
* conscience; but let some, allowance also be made for 
© the conscience’ and common sense of those who had 
‘him in their power. He had thrown himself, indeed, 
_ op their generosity, but not without designs of de- 
_ taching them, by national prejudices, from their com- 
mon cause with the English, at the hazard of involv- 
-- ing them in a bloody war. It had been urged, in- 
deed, as a disgraceful circumstance against the Scotch, 
_. that the English parliament still retained their arrears, 
' assa punishment iin’ reserve had- they broken terms 
with them. If the case had so stood, that their re- 
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fusal to surrender Charles would have been punished Britain. 
only by defrauding them of the money, the charge 
might have been well alleged, that they sold Char 

for prompt payment. But the Scotch could justly 
plead, that the loss of the arrears was a trifle,in compa- 
rison with the misery, the bloodshed, which must have 
ensued from drawing the sword in Charles’s defence, 
without securing the objects of the covenant. They 
offered all that could be offered, as the just terms oa 
which they were willing to retain the king, or, in 
other words, to defy the hostilities of England. By 
his refusal it was shewn, that if the had conquered 
England in his cause, they were one sure to rivet 
the chains of Episcopacy and tyranny on themselves. 

The king having been delivered over to the Eng- The king is 
lish commissioners, was conducted under a strong ba ; 
guard to Holdenby in Northamptonshire, and rigor- ck —~ 
ously debarred from the visits of his friends and fa- missioners. 
mily. ‘The Presbyterians in the English parliament 1647. 
had now no enemy to fear but the army which had 
fought for them ; who having shewn their power at 
the secret instance of Cromwell in refusing a purposed 
expedition to Ireland, set up a military parliament of 
their own, called the agitators ; while the principal 
officers composed a council to represent the body of 
peers. As the first token of mastery, the agitators The agita. 
obtained possession of the” king’s person ; Joyce, a tors seize 
cornet of dragoons, having seized him at Holdenby Lr the 
castle. Fairfax, who sent two regiments to restore .59° Po 
him to the parliamentary commissioners, could not get 
him back ; and the king’s speech to Fairfax on this 
occasion leaves room to suspect, that he was privy to 
the arrest. Cromwell, who was secretly at the bot- Cromwell 
tom of the design, came to the army next day, and receivesthe 
received from the agitators the chief command. ‘The command 
parliament tried alternately, but in vain, both sub- of the 
missive ‘and bold measures to diminish the power of ‘OOP: 
the military ; who, after advancing to St Albans, at 
last demanded the expulsion of Hollis, Stapleton, and 
other leading Presbyterians to the number of eleven, 
from the House of Commons, and a general right of Whosdee 
new modelling the government and settling the nation. upon the 
Tt was to no purpose that the citizens of London supreme 
rose to defend their legislature, while the city militia authority. 
were called out, and the works of the city manned. 

A minority of 62 members in the interest of Crom- - 
well, escaped to the army at Blackheath, who brought 
them back in triumph, expelled the eleven Presbyte- 
rians whom they had formerly impeached, sent the 
mayor of London and the leading aldermen and of- - 
ficers of the city militia to prison, razed the lines 
about the city to the ground, and reduced every thing 

to obedience. : 

The change of the possession of his person was at New and 
first favourable to the king’s treatment, and might pate 
have been useful to his interests, had he been faithful oo ithe os 
to them himself. Cromwell and Ireton offered him king. 
terms, in which it was neither required that episcopacy . 
should be abolihed, nor the militia entirely detached 
from the crown: the king objected to the want of 
positive security respecting the church, and to the 
exception of seven persons from amnesty, whom it is 
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Britain clear that he could have well rewatded, had they been 
“=~ driven to exile, ** Youcannot,?’ said Charles to the 
—— I. Independents, ‘ you cannot do without me 3 you will 

*- fall to ruin if I do not sustain you.’’ This, it is true, 
was but a temporary obstinacy, but his hopes were 
for ever blasted: ‘The Independents, by the disclo- 
sure of an intercepted letter to the queen, in which 
the insincerity of his offers to that party were avow- 
ed, as well as his intention to close with the Scotch, 
with whom, as with the English Presbyterians, he 
had been maintaining a negotiation at the same time. 

The king His situation at Fixuptos court became every da 

un, more irksome and formidable after the failure of this 
Hampton treaty with Cromwell and the leaders of the army. 
court to Prompted by this inquietude, he escaped on the 11th 


the Isieof of November, with three attendants, Berkely, Ash- 
Wight, 
Titchfield next day, where it was impossible he could 
be concealed. Having attempted in vain to escape 
by sea, he was obliged to entrust his personal safety 
to Hammond, the governor of the Isle of Wight, a 
man notoriously dependent on Cromweil, who con- 
ducted him to Carisbrook castle, with demonstrations 
of respect, but in reality as a prisoner. , During the 
king’s confinement in this forlorn situation, the rising 
power of Cromwell was threatened by the turbulence 
of his own instruments, the agitators of the army, 
who began to project the wildest forms of popular 
government. But the levellers, (so they were called), 
were speedily cured of their enthusiasm, by the rough, 


Where he 
is confined 
in Caris- 
brook 
castle, 


but dextrous hand of Cromwell, who, after drawing - 


the whole army out in review, put himself at the 
head of some faithful troops, boldly seized the ring- 
leaders-of the mutineers, and by a severe example re- 
duced the rest to obedience. An opportunity was 
embraced by Charles to renew his correspondence 
with the general officers, but his emissary was receiv- 
ed with contempt. ; 
Charles of- Charles began a new negotiation with the parlia- 
fers terms ment, by communicating in a message from Caris- 
vo the brook castle, an offer to resign, during his own life, 
parliament. the power of the inilitia, and the nomination to all 
the great offices of state, provided that after his de- 
mise, these prerogatives should revert to the crown, 
The parliament were now certainly subservient to 
Cromwell, the Independents,.and the army, and their 
treatment of this affair was severe, as might be ex- 
pected, from the victors to the vanquished. 
Proposals They returned him four proposals, as preliminaries 
made tothe tg all treaty ; that the command of the militia should 
king by thé he vested in the two houses for twenty years, and 
parliament. sould not be exerted afterwards without their con- 
sent; that the peers created at Oxford should be 
deprived of their titles; and the parliament be em- 
powered to adjourn from place to place. These 
terms were severe; but since the covenant was omitted, 
and the church reserved as an article susceptible of 
future modification, they at least spared the king’s 
conscience in point of religion. lnstead "of clos- 
ing with these preliminaries, Charles, who was not so 
closely watched at Carisbrook castle but that he 


* This expedition of the Covenantersto Edinburgh, was called the Whigamore’s inroad, from a word employed by the wes. 
. tern peasants in driving horses, the origin of the appellation Whig, of which British patriots have been so proud. Acgord- 
sng to others, the Covenanters were called Whigs, from whig or whey, their customary drink, 
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burnham, and Leg, and travelling all night reached | 


could maintain a clandestine treaty with the Scotch, 
secretly agreed with their commissioners to confirm = 
the covenant in parliament, and to establish the Pres- ~"* 
-byterian church, till it should be revised by the as- ~ 
sembly of divines. The Scotch, in return, engaged 
to assert. and restore his authority by arms; the aid 
of the Presbyterians in England, of Ormond in Ire- 
land, and a the English royalists, was expected. 
When the English commissioners received his refusal 
to the preliminaries, his guards were redoubled, and 
a resolution was adopted at the instigation of the In- 
dependents, that in the settlement of the ‘nation no 
farther addresses should be made to Charles, nor any 
applications received from him. He was,in effect de- 
throned. : 
This treaty of the Scotch with Charles was after- The 
wards called the Engagement; but though discon. 64% 
tents had multiplied between the two kingdoms, it 9.0 
was found no easy matter to impose the engagement 
on the whole nation. The Scotch royalists, under 
Traquair and Callender, (Montrose being absent, ) 
were impatient for action; the moderate Presbyte- 
rians, under the Duke of Hamilton, wished to restore 
the king and the power of the English Presbyterians. 
Argyle, at the head of the wild Presbyterians, and 
seconded by the church, denounced the engagement 
as a deadly breach of the covenant, and protested 
against hostilities with England. Hamilton was ap- 
ointed general of the new levies for the invasion of 
En land, as David Lesly and the other officers 
could not act without the church’s sanction. In the 
mean time, the English royalists and Presbyterians, 
now uniting against their military tyrants, rose in 
Wales, and in Kent and Essex. In the former part 
of the country, they were overwhelmed by Crom- 
well, in the latter by Fairfax, But during the ab- 
«sence of the army, the Presbyterians resuming their 
freedom in parliament, opened a last treaty with 
Charles.. Hamilton, an incapable leader at the head 
of an undisciplined army, entered England, but durét 
not unite his forces with those of the royalists under ” 
Langdale, because the latter had not taken the cove- 
nant. Cromwell did not fear, with 8000 men, to at- Cror 
tack their superior, but divided forces.. Of Hamil: defe 
ton’s army, only a small body under Callender, who Scott 
disdained to surrender, made their escape back to 
Scotland. New levies: were, raised by the Earl of 
Lanark, Hamilton’s brother ; but the Earls of Argyle 
‘and Lothian, in the Highlands, and Cassilis and Eg- 
linton in the west, marched. with their mild Presby- : 
terians to Edinburgh, and inviting Cromwell, now yhe 
victor on the borders of England, to the metropolis, rene 
conducted him thither in triumph 3 and suppressing with¢ 
the engagement, made by their countrymen with We! 
Charles at Carisbrook Castle, renewed with the E 
lish general the solemn league and. covenant. * 
the absence of Cromwell, the treaty between Charles ‘ 
and a parliament unintimidated | by military, power, New 
continued to proceed. After a long delay, he agreed ary 
to surrender the militia, the chief offices of state; and eh y 
the government of Ireland, for, twenty years ;. to ac- ¥ 


” leap 
cover 


cept of £100,000 for the court of at ‘to ac- 
knowledge liamentary great seal, and to con- 
. pataieaiedimenatialnestasice sé peers) How- 
ever willing that the 
their sequestrated estates, he refused to allow the 
_ proscription and exile of seven faithful adherents, 
-whom the parliament excepted from amnesty. If ever 
 weerevere “* his grey discrowned head,”* it is for 
this refusal, dictated by the remembrance of Straf- 
ford. His refusal to concede the abolition of Epis- 
» was another point on which he split with 
parliamentsin this last chance for safety and the peace 
ofthis, country. “When we recollect the conduct of 
Henry IV. in a similar situation, and that/he lost no 
esteem for probity asa man, nor for gallantry as a 
hero, by a public profession of a religion repugnant 
-. tovhis heart; we cannot but wish that Charles, to-use 
’ the words of a:spirited’ historian, had preferred the 
public welfare and hisown interest, to the vain and 
perishable forms ef religion. But allowing all pro- 
priety to his scruples, the merit of Charles is done 
away,/even inthis point, by the discovery, from his 
own correspondence, of his being utterly insincere in 
theitreaty. _His'secret, but fixed intention, was to 
escape to Ireland and renew the war. In one letter, 
he thus describes his motives to. the Scottish treaty : 
_» Do deal freely. with you, the great concession I 
ne; aa was merely in order to my escape, of 
- which, if I had not hopes, I would not have done ; 
~~ for then I could have returned to my straight prison 
- without reluctance; but now, I confess, it would 
break my heart, having done that which nothing but 
an escape could justify.” 
_ Before this protracted treaty could be finished, the 
army returned exasperated by a second civil war, and 
breathing vengeance against the king, whom they 
>’ considered its author. They demanded justice, not 
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court assembled in Westminster hall. Charles was Britain. 
conveyed from Hurst Castle to St James’s, After ———~“—~" 
he had been conducted by the mace bearer, to a “"yii" * 
chair placed within the bar, he arose, without deign- The king 
ing to uncover or shew any mark of respect for the tried in 
court ; and when arraigned by the solicitor, hetouch- West- 
ed his shoulder thrice with his cane, and admonished ™2**e? 
him to desist. He was accused of waging and re- ““” 
newing war against the parliament and the people 5 
toestablish tyranny instead of the limited regal power, 
with which he had been intrusted.. Whew his de- 
fence was required, he demanded by what authority 
they sat upon him in judgment ; said that he was re- 
sponsible to God aloae; that he was their lawful and 
hereditary sovereign ; that he had been seized bya 
military force in violation of public faith, while enga- 
ged ina treaty with the two houses; that the Lords 
had not concurred in this violence, and that the Com- 
mons, in whose namé he was accused, themselves had 
been subdued by force of arms, That allowing the 
people hada right to try him, their consent ought to 
be obtained from the highest to the lowest; and, fi- 
nally, that. refusing to plead before an unlawful 
court, for actions which he could easily vindicate, he 
spoke not for himself alone, but in the name of the 
people of England. Thrice he was produced at the 
bar, and- thrice denied ,the authority of the court. 
The evidence of his appearing in arms against the Ana con- 
people was then gathered ; and after his last request demned te 
to havea conference with the two houses was. refu- death. 
sed, (it was supposed for. the. purpose of resigning 
his crown to his son,) sentence of treason was pro- 
nounced upon him, that his head should be separated 
from his body on the third day. 

France, Holland, and the Scotch, interested them- 
selves|to avert his impending fate ; the Presbyterians 
raised a feeble'cry in his behalf. 


Charles behaved, during. the whole trial, with all. Magnani- 
the dignity that became him as a man, a Christian, mous con- 
and a monarch. Dr Juxon, late bishop of London, @uct of the 
attended his devotions. He was lodged at St James’s, King, 


- on meaner delinquents, but on Charles himself. His 
2 penen was again seized by the army, and removed 
_ from Newport to. Hurst Castle, on the opposite coast. 


The commons, although they had voted his conces- 
© sions unsatisfactory, now made a last effort in their 
re. own defence, and in that of Charles. They voted 
that his concessions were satisfactory. But next 
day Colonel Pride, at the head of two regiments, 
blockaded the house, and excluding by violence about 
, 200 members, and leaving only 60 determined Inde- 
pendents, enforced a vote that the late concession to 
Charles had been illegal, aud that their ,general’s 
conduct was just and necessa This violence upon 
parliament, was called Pride’s purge, and the rem- 
nant of voters were called the rump. parliament. 
|. To this assumption of government by a’ lawless 
and military power, the awful and unexampled spec- 
tacle of a king publicly tried, and condemned, by a 
court of his own subjects, closely succeeded. The in- 
terval from the 6th to the 20th of January 1649, was 
“spent in preparations for his trial, A high court of 
justice was appointed by ordinance, consisting of 133 

f persons, named indifferently, from the commons, the 
army, and the citizens, noted as well affected to the 
} commonwealth. Bradshaw was appointed president, 
_ Coke solicitor for the people of England. The 
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* A truly pathetic expression used in his verses at Carisbrook Castle. 


and the front of Whitehall was selected as the place 
of his execution. On the morning of the fatal day, 
he rose at an early hour after an undisturbed repose, 
and having concluded his devotions with the eucha- 
rist, was conducted on foot through the park, which 
was lined with guards, to Whitehall, where an apart- 
ment was prepared for his reception. After a ight His execu- 
refreshment he ascended the. scaffold, and surveyed, tion. 
without emotion, the awful: preparations for death. 
Despairing of being heard by the multitude, (as the 
scaffold was surrounded toa great depth with troops, ) 
he addressed his discourse to the officersiand attend- 
ants. He protested, that the war on his part was 
strictly defensive; and without accusing parliament, 
he blamed the intervention of wicked: instruments. 
His death, he confessed, was a merited retribution for 
consenting to Strafford’s, He forgave his enemies, 
admonished the people to return to loyalty, and at- 
testing his dying attachment to the English church, 
laid his head on the block... An executioner, who 
wore a vizor, severed his head from his body zt 
one stroke. Another in the same disguise held it 


+ See the article Cuaries. 
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’ were intermixed with the acclamations’ of the’ sol- 


whe. 

ilst the general propensity of the English’ to 
monarchy, and of men to pity royal misfortunes, was 
excited by this tragical event, the republican’ spirit, 
on the other hand, misguided by fanaticism, began 
to threaten the wildest excesses 5 and sects arose un- 
der the name of Levellers, Millinarians, and Antinomi- 
ans, whose object was to abolish all the forms of go- 
vernment, and rights of property. But the civil and 
military power acquired by Cromwell, was built suf- 
ficient to restrain those turbulent spirits. (See 
CromweEL.) Soon after the king’s death, the House 
of Peers was abolished as useless by the commons ; 
and it was voted high treason to acknowledge the son 
ef Charles his successor in the throne. ‘The’ first 
‘year of freedom was inscribed on the new great seal 
of England ; and ublic business was transacted ‘by 
those who were called, the keepers of the liberties 
of England. A’ council of 38 performed the func- 
tions of the executive, and digested all business pre- 
paratory to laying it before parliament. It was de- 
elared, (and probably with sincerity by many of 
those, ) that they intended to settle a new representa- 
tive, and restore liberty to the people. 

The Scottish nation was invited to form a confe- 
derate republic ; but irritated at the fate of Hamil- 
ton, who was executed after the victory of Cromwell, 
and at the many indignities offered by the Indepen- 
dents, they acknowledged Charles Il. as their king. 
As Argyle and the strong Covenanters still predo- 
minated in Scotland, they made their loyalty condi- 
tional to the king’s good behaviour. 

Ireland demanded more immediate efforts. After 
the cessation between the late king and the Catholics, 
war had been kept alive by the parliamentary and 
Scotch Protestants ; but while Ormond rested secure 
in his compromise with the council of Kilkenny, the 
Pope’s nuncio assumed an active influence over the 
bigotry of the ancient natives, turned his arms indis- 
criminatelyagainst Ormond and the other Protestants, 
and obliged Ormond to submit, for his own preserva- 
tion, his royal garrisons to Jones, the parliamentary 
general. The Earl of Clanricarde, however, forming 
a party among the loyal Catholics, succeeded in cha- 
sing the nuncio out of the kingdom, and recalled Or- 
mond, who had fled to France. Ormond, in spite of 
many difficulties, raised an army of 16,000 men, re- 
eovered Dundalk, Newry, Tredah, and other forts 
from the republicans. Affairs were in this state, 
when Cromwell, who was nominated to the govern- 
ment of Ireland, was fora short time detdined by the 
mutinous spirit of the Levellers in his own army. 
Four thousand of these assembled at Burtord, who 
were seduced by the appearance of a treaty ; but be- 
ing attacked while unprepared for defence, 400 were 
taken prisoners, and after some severe examples, the 
mutinous spirit gave way. 

Cromwell first detached a strong force to Ireland 
to the support of Jones, who was threatened in Dub- 
lin by the besieging army of Ormond. By a fortu- 
nate sally, the parliamentary general obliged his an- 
tagonists to raise the siege, and Cromwell soon after 
arriving in the Irish capital, was welcomed with 
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‘man: he next made a similar massacre at Wexford. 


general rejoicings. ‘The progress of Cromwell’s arms 
was rapid, bloody, and irresistible. He ‘first stormed | 
the garrison of Tredah, which he butchered'to one * 


Every town before which he presented himself, sur- 
rendéred in terror at these severe exam ‘and 
when his forces were beginning to « from sick- 
ness and difficulties, they were recruited by the vo- 
luntary desertion from all the English «garrisons in 
Munster. “Ormond despairing e cause; fled, and 
left the management of the Catholics to Clanricarde, 
who was glad to bargain for banishment. “Forty 
thousand native Irish’ were allowed by Cromwell to 
pass into foreign service.” i irl aiid 
The offers of the Scottish parliament to receive the fo 
young Charles as their sovereign, were renewed to lang 
the Prince at Breda; but as Charles had already en- Or 
joined Montrose to make a descent in his favour by ? ; 
force of arms upon Scotland, he protracted the trea- a 
tee duplicity, till he should know the result of 
the enterprise. “Montrose, with arms and money fur- 
nished by Sweden and Denmark, and about 600 Ger- 
mans, arrived from Hamburgh on the Orkney isles, 
and by a forced levy on the poor islanders, raised his 


army to 1400, The northern Scotch rememberin: 
his cruelties, fled with horror before pressions eet | 
Advancing beyond the pass of Inverearron, he was 
surprized, surrounded, and conveyed to Edinb 
He was there doomed, by a sentence pronounced pry 
his former attainder, to be hanged on a gibbet 30 feet 4, 
high, and his limbs were stuck up in the principal 
towns of the am, His defeat was uctive 
of only a further limitation, or rather explanation of 
the former condition offered by the Scotch to their 
king. Charles no longer refused to accept the con- 
ditions, and receive the covenant (if required,) on his © 
arrival, and embarking with his court ina Dutch ¢- 
fleet, arrived at the mouth of the Spey. As ‘the ang 
jealousy of the Scotch was increased by the late in- cei 
vasion, the covenant was exacted from him before he cov 
was suffered to land. His English attendants, all 
but a few complying persons, were dismissed, and | 
he soon found that fre had only exchanged exile for 
imprisonment. He was surrounded by the clergy, 
who approached his person in the humblest postures, 
but with exhortations full of bitter invectives against 
the iniquity of his father’s house, the idolatry of — 
his mother, and his-own connexion with inveterate 
malignants. He listened to their sermons, and tried’ 
to follow their observance of the Sabbath with all 
his gravity, but neither a nor insincerity could 
entirely escape the notice of his attendants. ia 
The Scotch were disappointed in their expectations Cr 
of maintaining peace with Ireland, by observing im 
neutrality. Crdawell after Fairfax had conscien- “* 
tiously refused to draw his sword against his Scottish 
brothers of the covenant, received the command of — 
the troops, and was within a month, from the time of 
the king’s arrival, on the banks of the Tweed with — 
16,000 men. Argyle, at the head of the commitcee of » 
estates, made the most vigorous preparations for his 
reception. Lesly,a general who had never beenbeaten, — 
posed his cool sagacity to the genius of Cromwell. 
He entrenched himself in a fortified camp between 
Edinburgh and Leith, and wasted Merse and the 


Lothians, to deprive the English of subsistence. 
Cromwell tried every ient, without success; to 


where his presence exciting the jealousy of 
the tical clergy, they sored chien ieapcliaels 
to leave it. They also purged it of 4000 Malignants 
and E * the soldiers of chief credit and expe- 
rience in the nation ; and being now an army of saints, 
concluded they could not be beaten. They mur- 
mured at their prudent general. They murmured 
also. at the Lord, for his delays in delivering them, 
and plainly tdld him, that he should no longer be 
their God, if he would not save them from the sec- 
taries: | An advantage having offered to Lesly on 
Sunday, they would not suffer him to take it for 
fear'of Sabbath-breaking.. Cromwell was in a bad 
situation, straitened for provisions, and reduced in 
numbers by sickness, he retired to Dunbar. Lesly 
followed him, and encamped on the heights of Lam- 
mermuir above the town, taking possession of the 
ses by which the enemy could retreat to Berwick. 
The En lish general had come to the desperate reso- 
lution ‘of sending his foot and ae by sea to 
England, and of breaking through with his cavalry 
to ick. But the madness of the Covenanters 
snatched a bloodless victory from Lesly, when he 
was on the eve of seizing it. The ministers, who 
had been wrestling, (as they termed it,) with the 
Lord in prayer, fancied that they kad at last obtain: 
ed the victory, and forced their general, in spite of 
his remonstrances, to descend to the plain and at- 
tack the English, When Cromwell discovered, 
through his glass, an unusual movement in the Scot- 
tishcamp, “ they are coming down!’? he exclaimed, 
the Lord: hath delivered them into our hands.” 
‘They continued, during a.tempestuous night, to de- 
scend from the hills: their matches were extinguish- 
ed, and their undiscipline#;aumbers were exposed to 
the skill of veteran troops, who had been carefull 
covered from the storm. ‘They were, indeed, deli- 
h vered into the hands:of Cromwell. Three thousand 
were slain, and nine hundred taken prisoners. “The 
Scottish parliament, taught by this disaster the ne- 
cessity. of an union of all parties, resolved, in their 
meeting at Perth, to call in the aid of the Malignants 
and Engagers, on condition of a repentance of errors, 
which was ridiculously dictated and adopted. . But 
two shires in the west of Scotland protested against 
this admission of the ungodly to co-operate in the 
catise, and withdrew from the general levy five thou- 
sand men. » 
Tired of the gloomy restriction in which he was 
held by the Scottish clergy, Charles endeavoured to 
make his escape to a body of royalists in the High. 
lands ; but he was overtaken, and persuaded to re- 
turn. ‘This incident, which was denominated the 
start, procured him better treatment, from the fear 
of losing him. His coronation was performed at 
Scone with great solemnity. The crown was placed 
on his head ty the Marquis of Argyle, whose own 
head was afterwards the forfeit. 
Charles encamped at Torwood, and his generals 


treaty or engagement with Charles I, in Carisbrook Castle. 
VOl. 1V. PART Il. : : 
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" bring Lesly to abattle. ‘The king came to the Scottish , 
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resolved to pursue the eame eautious conduct which 
had been observed by Lesly, and fatally over-ruled 
by the clergy. 
the north supplied them with provisions ; and en- 
trenchments protected their front; but their posi- 
tion was by no means so favourable as in the former 
yeatat Edinburgh ; and Cromwell, unable to force 


them in front, yet, by defeating a detachment on . 


their flank, got between them and the north, and 
Charles adopted a resolution sufficiently désperate, 


Britain, 


The town of Stirling was behind ; ©oM™ON- 
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which Argyle vainly endeavoured to oppose ;—he onsetes 

marched to the south, to carry the war into Eng- carries the 
land, relying on the English royalists for support 3 war into ~ 
but-neither these nor the Presbyterians, though they England. : 


hated’ Cromwell, would join an army of fugitive in- 
vaders. The militia opposed him in front, and 
Cromwell hung upon: his rear. 


At last, the Scot- Sept: 5- 


tish army, who had thrown themselves into Worces- The Scotch 
ter, were attacked by Cromwell with 30,000 men, are com- 
and, after a desperate contest, were all either killed P!<te! 


or taken prisoner, The king, escaping with diffi- 
culty (see the article Cartes II.) from the field 
of battle, after a. multitude of adventures, at ‘last 
reached Shoreham in Sussex, where ‘a vessel trans- 
ported him to France. The executions of the 
royalists, after this suppressed insurrection, were 
directed, in consequence of sentences by court- 
martial; for Cromwell had already found, that a 


‘trial by jury would not support tyrannical usur- 


pation. By the strength of the usurping govern- 
ment, a total pacification was produced at home. 
Ireton proceeded with 30,000 men successfully in 
the work of subduing Ireland, till his death. 


routed at | 
Worcestet,. 


Ludlow, his successor in the command, continued Proceeds 


to push the advantages, and to 


n an easy victory. ings in” 


Monk, who had been left with 7000 men to over. S¢otland, 


awe Scotland, reduced the whole kingdom to sub: 
jection, and an union with England was pressed upon 
the Scotch at the point of the sword. Of ninety 
Scottish towns and counties to which writs were is- 
sued to send representatives to the English Parlia- 
ment, only thirty complied. Argyle alone acted 
with public spirit amidst the calamities of his coun- 
try. He retreated to his estate, where he fortified 
himself for. some time ; and though he acceded, at 
last, ‘to.an union with England, he was the last man 
in Scotland. who yielded to Monk, — Sir 
Ayscue was sent to reduce the colonies ; all of whic 
except New England, had declared for the kings 
and Bermudas, Antigua, Virginia, and Barbadoes, 
were soon reduced, ith equal ease were Guern- 
sey, Jersey, Scilly, and the Isle of Man, subjected ; 
and the sea, which had been infested by the privateers 
of those islands, was rendered safe to English com- 
merce. The Countess of Derby, who defended the 
Isle of Man, had the glory of being the last person 
in the British dominions who submitted to the vicé 
torious commonwealth. ; 
‘The new government next exerted its 

abroad. The Dutch had shewn symptoms, during 
the late civil wars in England, of attachment to the 
royal cause. It was long -before the parliamentary 


* The Malignants were those suspected of Popery orroyal principles, The Engagers were that party who bind meae'ee 
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‘other disasters, as to sue for. peace. 


envoy could obtain an audience of the states-general. 
Dorislaus, a Datchman by birth, but who had re- 
sided in England, and taken. an active share in the 
king’s death, had .been assassinated by some Eng- 
lish royalists in Holland, who hadnot been pursued by 
the Dutch government with such rigour as was ex- 
pected. The prospect of rich prizes from the Dutch, 
and of diverting men’s minds from tyranny at home 
by splendid achievements, determined Cromwell and 
his parliament to change their proposed alliance with 
their fellow-Protestants into a furious war. 

The Dutch, though they dreaded and deprecated 
a war, prepared a fleet of 42 sail to protect their na- 
vigation, which their famous admiral, Tromp, com- 
manded, Blake, the English admiral, met him in 
the straits of Dover, and a battle was fought, in 
which it is not known which party commenced hos- 
tilities, with no decisive victory on either side. The 
Dutch fleet, however, retired to their own coast; 
and their government still negotiated for peace. The 
English demanded immediate reparation for all the 
damages they had sustained; on the refusal of which, 
they declared war. 

Sir George Ayscue and the gallant De Ruyter 
fought another and still severer battle off Plymouth, 
in which the Dutch had the superiority of bringing off 
their convoy, and leaving the English so shattered, 
that they could not pursue them. Blake was more 
successful in an action off the Kentish coast with the 
squadron of De Ruyter and De Wit, in which he 
took three of their ships, blew up one, and obliged 
the enemy next day to sail for their own harbour. 
Tromp, seconded by De Ruyter, met near the 
Goodwins Sands with Blake, whose fleet was infe- 
rior to the Dutch, but who resolved not to decline 
the combat. ‘The Dutch had the advantage, and 
night. came opportunely to save the English fleet, 
after two of their ships were taken, two burnt, and 
one sunk. But preparations were instantly made to 
wipe. off this disgrace; and, in a battle which was 
fought early in the spring of the succeeding year be- 
tween Blake and Tromp, with De Ruyter under 
his. command, the Dutch lost eleven ships, whilst 
only one of the English was sunk. 

The Dutch were so far humbled by these and 
The Parlia- 
ment, however, gave them a very unfavourable an- 
swer. They. studied to. keep their navy on foot as 
long as possible, judging that, while the force of the 
nation was exerted by sea, it would diminish the 
power of Cromwell by, land. Cromwell perceived 
their designs; but, being secure in the attachment 
of the army, resolved to seize the sovereign powers, 
By his instigation, the officers presented a petition, 
demanding their arrears, and redress of grievances, 
desiring the parliament to. consider how many years 
they. had sat, and what promises. they had made to 
establish a free constitution. ‘The house was highly 
offended ;. they appointed: a;committee to prepare an 
act, pronouncing such petitions high treason. . The 
officers made a, warm remonstrance, and. the parlia- 
ment an angry reply. Cromwell,.on being informed 
of this reply, started up in the council with an ap- 
pearance of fury, and, turning to Major Vernon, 
cried out that he was compelled to do a thing that 
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foot, he gave the si | forthe soldicrs-to: eriter;: di sm 
and, addressing wlio the members, “ Forshame! 'b¢P 
(said he), get you gone: give place to honester men. ¢5,<, 
I tell you, you are no 


drunkard and a glutton ;’? and ‘thou anextortioner,’?- 
toa fourth. ‘ It is you,’ continued he, to the 
members, ** who have forced me to this.” Then, 
pointing to the mace, he exclaimed, ‘ take 
that bauble !”? after which, turning out all the mem- 
bers, he ordered the doors to be locked,.and-return« 
ed to Whitehall with the keys in his pocket. 
Though Cromwell had, by this transaction, seized He: 
in effect upon unlimited regal power, he was willing 
to give his subjects a parliament. | It.was such a par- 7#"€ 
liament, however, as should be entirely at his: devo. 
tion, and one of his.own nomination, by the advice 
of his creatures, his council of officers, he sent sum- 
monses to 144 persons in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, to assemble as the representatives of the na- 
tion. This parliament, composed of the dregs of 
fanaticism and ignorance, was denominated - 
bones parliament, from the name of one of its mem- 
bers, a leather seller, whore assumed name, by a.ti- 
diculous usage of the age, was Praise God Barebones. 
They began by choosing eight of their number to 
seek the Lord in prayer, while the rest deliberated 
on substituting the law of Moses, instead of the esta- 
blished code, , sep st -sepieoa 
The usurper did not find even this miserable assem- wich 
bly entirely flexible to his will, and asthe nation des- soon 
pised them, Cromwell had no motive for retaining solved 
them. He had carefully chosen many among them, 
who were entirely devoted to his interests, and these 
he commanded to dismiss the assembly. . They ac= 
cordingly met by consent. earlier than the rest, and 
observing to each other that this parliament had sat 
long enough, they hastened to Cromwell, with Rouse 
their speaker at their,head, and resigned their autho- 
rity into the hands which had conferred it. Crome _ 
well accepted their resignation with pleasure; but 
being told that some of their. number were refrac- 
tory, he sent Colonel White to clear the house of such 
as ventured to remain. They had placed one. Moyer in 
the chair by the time that the colonel arrived, and he 
being asked, by White, what they did there? replied, 
“seeking the Lord.’’. * Then you may go elsewhere,”” 
cried. White, ‘ for,.to. my knowledge, the Lord. has 
not been here these many years.’? Cromwell was 
now declared the protector of the commonwealth of 
England, and instituted: in his new office in the pa- 


lace of the ki ‘England. He was‘addressed b 
~ the title of Hi s: A council was appointed, whic 
‘-" were not to exceed 21, nor to be under 13 persons. 
* hey were to enjoy their offices ‘for life, or during 
ood ‘behaviour; and, in-case of a vacancy, the re- 
maining members named'three, of whom 'the protec- 
‘tor chose‘one. ‘The protector was appointed supreme 
* magistrate of the commonwealth; from him were all 
magistracy and honours derived ; he could pardon all 
crimes but murder or treason, and all forfeitures de- 
volved to him. The right of peace, war, and alliance, 
rested in him ; but in making these, he was to act by 
the advice of his council. The power of the sword 
was vested in him jointly with the parliament ; and 
he was obliged to a parliament sit, at least for 
five months, every three years. The bills of parlia- 
ment were to pass as law, even if the protector did 
not give his assent to them after 20 days. A stand- 
ing army of 20,000 foot and 10,000 horse were-to be 
maintained, and in'preventing their diminution alone, 
the protector was to have a negative. During the 
intervals of parliament, himself and his council were 
tovexercise a power of passing laws. To this contra- 
ae constitution it is evident that Cromwell never 
n ‘to pay deference, as long as the army remain- 
ed at his disposal. : 
de- ~~ As he was feared at’ home, so he made himself re- 
the , abroad.» The Dutch, after many severe con- 
Aiect, ficts; were completely humbled at sea, in a battle 
fought the 29th of July, between Blake and Tromp, 
in which the latter fell, and the enemy lost 30 ships. 
They sued for peace, and obtained it, on consenting 
4654, to pay deference to the British flag, to abandon the 
interests of young Charles, and to pay a fine to the 
Ny a East India Company. 
ell © Either from want of pecuniary resources, or from 
bles aa wish for popularity, Cromwell resolved to give the 
“nt nation a parliament of a much more respectable na- 
ture than the last. But this parliament, from the 
” circumstance of its being fairly elected, so as to re- 
present the feelings of the nation, became only the 
organ of its discontents. And so severe was their 
investigation of his conduct, and so free their cen- 
sures, that, after having extorted from them, by force, 
a recognition of his authcrity, he was obliged to dis- 
miss them before they had sat the time ordained by 
the new constitution. The royalists, in their joy at 
the odium which this arbitrary measure occasioned, 
forgot that there was either a terror of the protec- 
tor’s arms in the country, or men less attached to 
royalty than themselves, choy projected a conspiracy, 
which the dexterity of the protector crushed in the 
bud. Only 200 of them convened at Salisbury, who 
“were speedily suppressed by a troop of horse. 'The 
affair was a sufficient pretext to Cromwell for raising 
aheavy tax, by way of punishment, on the whole 
of ihlinienveds véyaiiis, or rather on all individuals 
whom-this rapacious officer chose to pronounce dis- 
affected. Ten major generals were appointed to 
raise*this ‘tax, and the kingdom was divided into-so 
many military jurisdictions. The iniquitous taxawas 
levied, without proof or -trial of delinqueney, at'the 
mercy of those minions of his usurpation. 
.. Cromwell’s ambition was not satisfied with the 
barren'and disputed glories of the Dutch war; but 
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he was impelled, by the hopes of plunder and of ad- Britain 
ditional renown, to signalize his arms against Spain. 

After he had equipped two squadrons on the unknown ©OM™ ON- 
destination, of which the attention and fears of all “G57 
Europe were fixed, one of them, consisting of 30 ca- 

pital ships, sailed to the Mediterranean, and overawed 

the powers of Italy. Then returning westward, re. Successes 
strained the piracies of the African States. Blake, mg he) 
who commanded this armament, having received a ; 
defiance from the Dey of Tunis, who shewed him ° 

his three castles and bade him do his utmost, drew 

up his ships close to the fortress, and tore them in 

pieces with his artillery; after which he burned 

every ship that lay in the Tunisian harbour. The 

other squadron under Venables and Penn, was not so 
splendidly successful. Those commanders having 

made an attemot on Hispaniola with 9000 men, were 

repulsed with foss by the Spaniards; but afterwards, 

steering to Jamaica, they took that island without a 

blow. Yet so little was this valuable conquest es- 

teemed, that, on their return home, the commanders 

were committed to the Tower for their failure of the 

primary object of the expedition. 

The Spaniards having declared war, in consequence The Spa~ 
of this unwarrantable violation of the treaty, Admi- niards de- 
ral Blake lay for some time off Cadiz, in expectation!" W4r- 
of intercepting the Plate fleet ; but was at last obli- 

ed, for want of water, to sail towards Portu 

earing that the Spanish fleet of 16 ships of immense Blakeburns 
value had taken shelter in the Canaries, he pursued the Spanish 
them thither, and sailing into the port of Santa(Cruz, fleet im 
burnt them in the face of seven castles which defend- 5#*# 42 
ed the harbour. A sudden change of the wind 
brought him safe back from before the batteries. 

Leaving Europe astonished at this act of fortunate 
temerity, Blake returned home, and died within 
sight of his native shore, (see Brake.) The whole 
of Europe was either overawed by the arms of the pro- 
tector, or willingly courted his alliance. He obliged 
the Duke of Savoy to abstain from the persecution of 
the Protestants, and dictated the same toleration to 
France. Yet when Catholic powers interceded for the 
Catholics in Britain, he gave them an imperious refusal. 

Amidst external ‘successes, the protecter’s domes- Domestic — 
tic administration was in general upright. He erect- adoiniess 
ed, it is true, high courts of justice, for the trial of ¢, omwell, 
offensive persons, whom he knew that an English 
jury would not be servile enough to condemn, He 
set aside the verdicts of juries; and in the case of 
Lilburne and others, inflicted unlawful punish- 
ments ; but his treatment of those enemies of his 
government, is not to be compared, in the most dis- 
tant degree, with the enormities of the star chamber ; 
and vw 5 in some political instances, the adminis- 
tration of justice was unexceptionable. He’ main¢ 
tained a national church, which was-neither Episcé/ 
pal nor Presbyterian. A aumber of commissioners 
called triers, laymen, ecclesiastics, ‘presbyterians, 
and independents, examined those who received holy 
orders; presented.to all livings, and inspected the lives, 
doctrine, and behaviour of the clergy. “The caudi- 
dates were not puzzled with questions in.Greek and 
Koman erudition, but their adyances in grace were 
severely scrutinised. The independents were chiefly 
favoured by him, and such’ of that'sect as could di: 
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gest his usurpation were niutually attached to him ; 
but he tolerated all sects.except prelatists and papists. 
Ashe found many enemies among the military, though 
the army in the main supported. his power, he esta- 
blished a militia over the counties, to forma check to 
that formidable body. 

. Scotland was governed by a council of state, of 
which Lord Broghill was president, appointed to re- 
side in Scotland subordinate to the protector and his 
English council, and strictly responsible to the for- 
mer, Of nine members, only two were Scotsmen. 
Its powers, which were more extensive than those of 
the privy council, comprehended the civil administra- 
tion, the disposal of the revenue, and the nomination 
of inferior judges. The people, however, had no 
share or interest in the government. ‘'T’o Barebones 
parliament only five Scotch members were summoned ; 
and though by the instrument of government, which 
first declared Cromwell protector, 20 Scotch repre- 
sentatives were appointed, yet in succeeding parlia- 
ments the representatives were either English officers 
or temporizing Scotsmen, in whom the protector 
could confide. 

Cromwell’s military establishment in Scotland 
amounted, during the insurrection of Middleton, to 
18,000 men, but was reduced to’ 9,000, exclusive of 
some considerable garrisons. ‘Twenty-eight garri+ 
sons were maintained in ‘the forts and castles, but 
the principal forces were stationed at Leith, Ayr, In- 
yerness, and Glasgow, where citadels were erected, 
and at Inverlochy castle, which overawed the High- 
Jands. An annual land-tax of £120,000 sterling was 
first imposed, but found intolerable, and reduced to 
72,000. In 1656, the Scottish customs amounted 
to £4,637, and the excise to £34,313; but they 
increased in three years, by diligent collection, to 
£62,000 sterling. The public revenue at Crom- 
well’s death was £143,642; the expenditure, civil 
and military, £286,458. The annual balance, 
142,806, was remitted from England—so far was 
Scotland from being a iucrative conquest. The de- 
cisions of Cromwell's judges in Scotland, of whom 
four out of seven were English, were long remem- 
bered as the purest and most ‘vigorous dispensations 
of justice which the nation had enjoyed. 

he administration of Ireland, which was entrust- 
ed to the fanatic Fleetwood, was more violent and 
‘severe. About five millions of acres, forfeited by 
the popish rebels or by the adherents of the king, 
were divided among Cromwell’s soldiers, and partly 
among the adventurers, who had lent money to the 
parliament. Examples of a more sudden or violent 
‘change of property, are scarcely to be found in any 
history. 

‘After establishing a government so much feared 
both at home and abroad, Cromwell thought he 
might now venture to meet the representatives of the 
people, and summoned another parliament. But 
though he tried every art which his new model of 
representation allowed him, to have his creatures 
elected, it was only by setting guards at the door of 
the house, and permitting none to enter who did not 
recognise his authority, that a servile majority could 
be procured. From these, indeed, on the motion 
ef alderman Pack, after the suggestion of Jephson, 
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he received an offer of the crown, which it fs well Br 
known he wished. to have been rsync teed be: 


scruples and timidity. But, in the ven- 
geance of the army, and of Spt aon evr 
other general officers, whose dismission he meditated, ~ 
he feared the enmity and alienation of many who —_ 
were most devoted to him, if he should betray his Cron 
ambition by this acceptance. Fleetwood, who had "¢f 
married his daughter, and Desbrowe, who had mar- “)™ 
ried . a t ar to re him if he as- ten 
sumed the crown. mutiny in the army might 
be looked to as the saaetel -and eee, 1a 
it is said, was determinedly prepared for him. After 
a long and doubtful agony, Cromwell refused the 
crown, though solemnly tendered to him. © , 

The protectorship had been ‘first sanctioned by Cha 
what was called an instrument of government. ‘The thee 
present parliament new-modelled ths constitution, by '™* 
framing an humble petition and advice. By this 
deed, the powers of the protector were in some in- 
stances enlarged, in others diminished. He had the 
power of nominating his successor ; he had a perpe- 
tual revenue assi to him; a million a year for 
the pay of the fleet and army ; 300,000/. for the ci- 
vil government ; and he had authority to name ano- 
ther house, who should enjoy their seats during life, 
and exercise some functions of the former House of — 
Peers. But he abandoned the power of framing laws 
with his council in the in s of parliament. He 
was inaugurated anew, in Westminster Hall, in the 
most solemn manner. 

The state of domestic affairs did not take off his Afa 
attention from those abroad. He supported an alli- the 
ance which he had formed with Sweden, and joining "°™* 
with France against Spain, he sent 6000 men, under 
General Reynolds, to the continent, who did honour | 
tothe military character of England. After the de-. 
cisive victory of Dunes, Dunkirk was delivered to 
Cromwell, who put an English garrison into it. 

The system ats his foreign politics was bold but 
unwise ; had he lived longer, he would probably 
have been the accessary means of accomplishing, a 
century sooner than it has happened, that conquest 
of the low countries by France, which has beensince 
followed by the subjugation of Europe. Amidst. 
this success and splendour, he was conscious of being . 
secretly detested, and his situation became every 
day more alarming. A conspiracy of the royalists, Con 
which Ormond came over to foment, was indeed de- “5 
tected, and Ormond was obliged to fly ; but the spi- 
rit of discontent was not eradicated by the punish- 
ment of those who were convicted. rison, Lam- 
bert, and the other discarded officers of the army, 
and the whole sect of the Millenarians, were che- 
rishing plans for his destruction ; and Sindercome, 
who lad. undertaken to assassinate him, was with dif- 
ficulty condemned by ‘a jury. He had not even do- 
mestic consolation ; for his own family had so vehe- 
mently embraced republican principles, that th 
could not, without indignation, behold him eine 
with despotism; and Mrs Claypole, his favourite 
daughter, upbraided him on her death-bed with all. 
the crimes of his ambition.. A pamphilety of un- 
common éloquence, entitled, Killing no Murder,” 
was written by Colonel Titus, to prove, that his gs~ 


ssapinnsico, ee smeritorious. "The usurper read 
this spirited production, and it is said was never seen 
to smile afterwards... He was haunted with Rerge- 
rs of assassination; he wore armour under 
thes, and always kept pistols in his pocket. 
His aspect was clouded by a settled gloom, and he 
_ regarded every stranger with suspicion, He travel- 
led with a numerous guard, and. with the hurry of 
alarm; never returned from any place by the road 
he went, nor slept above three nights succes:ively in 
the same chamber. At last he was delivered from 
this life of horror by a tertian ague, of which he 
died, September $d, 1658, after having usurped the 
~government nine years, A deputation from the 
council asked him, in his last moments, to name his 
successor, but his senses were gone, and a simple af- 
firmation was, or seemed to be extorted from him, 
when they mentioned his son Richard, (For his 
character, seé fa el 2A 
The council recognized the succession of Richard. 
Fleetwood, in whose. favour it was supposed that 
Cromwell had formerly made a will, renounced all 
poneveet to the protectership. Henry, Richard’s 
rother, who governed Ireland with popularity, 
-ensured him the obedience of that kingdom. Mouk, 
who was powerful in Scotland, immediately proclaim- 
ed him Protector; the army and the fleet acknow- 
ledged his title ; the counties and corporations ;ad- 
Gressed him in terms of allegiance ; and foreign mi- 
nisters crowded to pay him compliments., Richard 
accepted an empire, which was so fairly tendered to 
him, A parliament being assembled, the commons 
signed an engagement not to alter the present go- 
yernment ; but, in all their proceedings, there was 
so much opposition, as to alarm the partizans of the 
“new protector. Dangers were arising also from other 
quarters. Fleetwood, and other republican leaders of 
the army, aided even by Desbrowe, the father-in- 
law of Richard, and Lambert, a dismissed officer of 
ie st his Steat iifluence, were forming cabals, and, united into 
; faction, which, from the place of Fleetwood’s 
abode, where it met, was called the party of Wal- 
lingford-house. The city militia were brought over 
to theirwlesigns.. The parliament was no less alarm- 
ved at the lis cabals than Richard, and passed a 
resolution against their meetings; but the officers 
chastened to Richard, and demanded of him the dis- 
. solution of parliament. Richard complied ; .and be- 
“re- ing thus effectually deposed, soon after signed. his 
resignation. 
The officers being thus left with authority su- 
Rump Preme for the present, however unstable, recalled 
Jin eat the Rump parliament, which had been expelled by 
3. - Cromwell, whose numbers little exceeded 70 mem- 


“power, was to change and cashier some of the mili- 
tary leaders, who had appointed them. The officers 
immediately resolved to dissolve them. General 
Lambert drew up some chosen troops in the streets 
leading to Westminster Hall, and ordering the horses 
to be taken from the carriage of the Speaker, “Len- 
tary thal civilly conducted him home. A military go- 
forms Yeroment was now established, over which the offi- 
cers appointed a committee of 23 to preside. Pre- 
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vious to this dissolation,. the army under Lambert Britain. 
had suppressed, in concert with parliament, an in- : 
surrection of the royalists at Chester, where Booth, (°™M®%- 
their leader, .was routed and taken prisoner, with bet 
numbers of his undisciplined followers. The parlia- 

ment, also, while it preserved its authority, mediated 

by force, and in unison with the Dutch republic, 
between the conquering King of Sweden and his 
enemies, Admiral Montague sailed to the Baltic, 

and Algernon Sidney, as ambassador, commanded 

the Swedish monarch to desist from the siege of Co- 
penhagen, who exclaimed, with a vain in ignation, 

at the interference of parricides and pedlars; so he 

chose to designate the British and Dutch. 

Monk, who was in Scotland with 8000 veteran sol- Proceed- 
diers, no sooner heard of the forcible dissolution of ings and 
parliament, than he protested against it; and summon- persia > 
ing a convention of. estates in Scotland, received a Mout, 
seasonable though small supply.of money, which ena- “ 
bled him to march into England. Naturally reserved 
in his temper, and probably undecided himself what 
course he should pursue, he concealed those inten- 
tions which he cherished, beyond the mere support of 
parliament, with so much address, that when his own 
brother came to Scotland, to sound his intentions, he 
would not entrust him with his confidence. Fleet- 
wood, who was. nominally at the head of the army in 
England, was a weak superstitious man. Lambert, 
without the highest abilities, but active and ambi- 
tious, was really the first, with the name of the se- 
cond in command; but as the troops were every 


‘where revolting to porlament, he was unable to op- 


pas the progress of Monk, and only treated with 

im as that wary general advanced to the south. The >, org 
military government, in despair, summoned again parliament 
that parliament which they haddismissed in contempt ;. recalled. 
and the parliament, as before, acting in hostility to 

the military government, cashiered its officers. Un- 

able, however, to overawe or resist Monk, they sent 
deputiesto be spies upon him, under pretence of con- 
gratulations. .Monk, in the mean time, proceeded Monk ad- 
with his army to London; the gentry, on his march, vances to 
flocking round him with addresses, and expressing odor. 
their desire of a new parliament: but. the il 

still preserved his inflexible taciturnity, and arrived 

within a few miles of St Albans, without dispelling 
the.suspense of the public mind respecting his de- 

signs. From St Albans he sent a message to the- 
parliament, desiring them to remoye such forces as 
remained in London to country quarters. Some of 

the regiments willingly obeyed this order, and such as: 

did not; Monk turned out by force; after which, he 

took up his quarters, with his army, in Westminster. 

The house voted him thanks for his services: he de- 

sired them to call a free parliament, and this soon in- 

spired the citizens to refuse submission to the par- 
liamentary government. They resolved to pay no 

taxes, till the members who had been excluded by. 

colonel Pride should be replaced: for they were per- 

mitted to do this by Monk at the desire of parliament. 

He arrested eleven of the ruling common-couscil- 

men, brake the gates and poricullises of the city, and 
returned in triumph to his quarters at Westminster. 


The next day, however, he made an apology for his. 
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conduct, and promised for the future to co-operate 
with the lord mayor and common council, in such 
schemes as they should approve. 

The commons used every effort ‘in vain to detach 
Monk from his new alliance with the citizens; some 
of them even promised to support ‘his usurpation of 
supreme power; but his resolution was to make them 


free parliae Testore the secluded members. These, when they 
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took their seats, proved the majority, and the rump 
party thought proper in their turn to withdraw. The 
victorious restored party, after enlarging and confirm. 
ing Monk’s commission, and voting support for the 
‘fleet and army, dissolved themselves, and gave orders 
for a new election. Monk, in the mean time, expel- 
led from the army all the officers who would not en- 
age to obey implicitly the orders of the ensuing par- 
nett ; and dispatching Colonel Ingoldsby against 
Lambert, who had escaped from the 5 and was 
drawing together the malcontents, made that general 
surrender prisoner, and dispersed his few followers. 
Though the calling a free parliament, and restorin 
royalty, were regarded, from the known temper o 
the nation, to be the same measure, yet Monk had 
‘not hitherto declared his specific purpose. Morrice, 
a gentleman of Devonshire, a man of studious and 
sedentary habits, was his only confident. Sir John 
“Granville, who had a commission from the king, hav- 
ing applied to Morrice for access to Monk, and hay- 
ing twice refused to deliver his message to any but 
the general himself, was at last entrusted with a ver- 
bal answer to the king, revealing the general’s design 
of the restoration, and iving advices for his journey 
to England. By this advice Charles escaped rapidly 
to Breda: had he protracted his journey a few hours, 
it was thought the Spaniards would have detained 
him as a ite for the restoration of Jamaica. 
The elections for the new parliament went every 
where in favour of the king’s party. The Presby- 
‘terians had the kingdom almost entirely in their 
‘hands; some of their leading men, it is true, began 
‘to speak of severe restrictions, but the general opinion 
was, for admitting the monarch on easy terms, 
When Parliament met, however, the caution of Monk, 
and the fear of undetermined events, kept the mem- 
“bers in such awe, that for several days no one dared 
to make mention of the king’s name. At last, Monk 
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form them, that one Sir John Granville, a servant of 
the king’s, was at the door with a letter from his 
majesty. The loudest acclamation followed,—Gran- 
~ville was called in. The letter, accompanied with a 
“declaration, was greedily read. Without delay or 
dispute, a committee was appointed to answer it. It 
“was voted, that the letter and declaration should 
‘be immediately published. 

“From ‘Breda ‘Charles proceeded to Scheveling, 
where Admiral Montague coming in sight with his 
fleet, without waiting for orders from parliament, 
tendered his loyalty to:the king. When he disem- 
*barked'at Dover, he was received by Monk, whom 
he cordially embraced; and he entered London 
amidst-the loudest acclamations on the 29th of May, 
which was the birth-day of his 30th year. 

The temper and manners of Charles were easy and 
familiar; and his character, which .experience dis- 
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covered to be perfectly worthless, was at first appear= 
ance popular and seepenteds To this delusion, the 


reflux #3 public opinion from republicanism to loy- Ca. 


alty, certainly contributed. . The parliament was 
voted to him, although-composed of many members 
who had torn the crown from the head of his father. 
Yet these once popular leaders might now be strictly 
styled loyalists, since they implored on in the 
name of the nation for the guilt of the late rebellion. 
Several of those apostate republicans were brought 
into office; three of the most noted were Hollis, An- 
nesly, and Cooper, afterwards Lord Shaftesbury. To 
conciliate the most numerous body of the dissenters,. 
the king chose two Presbyterian ministers for hig 
chaplains. ‘The forts were dismantled, and the army 
reduced toa few thousands. Men of abilities filled the 
important offices of state. The treasurer’s staff was. 
given to the virtuous Southampton; Sir Edward 
icholas was made secretary of state; and Lord 
Clarendon, a wise and able, though in religious mat- 
ters a narrow-minded statesman, was his chancellor 
and prime minister. ua 


and of those few a still smaller number were consign. 
ed to punishment. But the truth is, that the most 
of the exceptions from this indemnity were illegal and. 
disgraceful. The king published a proclamation; or- 
dering the late King’s judges to surrender within nine- 
teen days, otherwise should receive no pardon. 
Scrope, who surrendered on the faith of this procla- 
mation, which certainly implied a promise of mercy, 
was put to death. The execution of the military of- 
ficers who attended the execution of Charles I. was’ 
an act equally abhorrent to law and justice. The 
estates of Cromwell, Ireton, and other dead regicides, 
were confiscated, and their bodies, by a weak and in- 
decent act of revenge, were hung upon a gallows. 
This vindictive spirit extended even to the me 

of the gallant Blake, whose remains were ineulect is 
After the bill of indemnity, the next business that 
came before parliament, was the settlemeftt of the 
king’s revenue, which was fixed at L, 1,200,000; a 
sum greater than any English monarch had before 
enjoyed. There was not, indeed, time to settle the 
funds from which this revenue was to be raised ; for 


ter having sat for seven months since the Restoration, ' 
The ministry of Clarendon exhibits by far the least . 


-exceptionable part of Charles’s reign, yet the relis) 


gious views of that minister were narrow and uncha-— 
ntable ; and while the king, in a public declaration,” 
promised entire toleration, and-even some'share in ec.’ 
clesiastical benefices, to the Presbyterians, it was far 
from the intentions of the ministry to preserve such 
regard for them. The madness of the Millenariang - 
orded them a pretext for confounding all the ens” 


thusiastic and dangerous sectaries with the Presbyte- » 


rians, who were truly loyal. One Venner, an insane. 
enthusiast, at the head of 60 armed followers like him- - 
self, who believed themselves invincible and invulneras 
ble, proclaimed Jesus King, and terrifying all London, 
committed an.unprovoked murder, They retreated 
6 


the parliament was dissolved in December 1660, “afe"Giasck 


to Cane Wood on being attacked by the train bands, 
but returned and traversed the city once more. At 
sil. Jast, they were overpowered in a house to which they 
retired, and those who were left alive were brought 
to execution. The pretext was dily embraced 
by the high church party, to confound the Presby- 
terians with sectaries the most obnoxious in politics. 
in © Affairs in Scotland hastened with a still quicker 
d. pace to the establishment not only of monarchy, but 
of despotism in church and state. ‘The compliant 
Scottish parliament, annulled all laws which had 
wees since 1633; they declared the covenant un- 

wful, and voted a revenue to the king of L.40,000 
a year, ‘The lords of articles were restored ; and 
it was determined, at the instance of Middleton the 
Scottish minister, and with the advice of Clarendon, 
to restore prelacy in that kingdom,—a measure preg- 
nant with calamity. 

As Scotland had not been included in the restored 
monarch’s promise of amnesty, it was deemed expe- 
dient to make examples of severity in that kingdom. 
Argyle suffered death after an iniquitous trial : the 
man who had been the last to submit to Cromwell in 
Scotland, and who, when Charles was proclaimed in. 
Scotland, had placed the crown on his head.. John- 
stone of Warriston suffered two years after.. if 

A new English parliament met on the 8th of May 
1661, in which only 56 members of the Presbyte- 
rian party had obtained seats; so successful had been 
the efforts of the court to secure a majority of the 
zealous royalists and high-churchmen.. The acts of. 
this parliament were such as might have been expect-. 
ed from their principles. All coercive power, even 
in both houses united, over the person of the king, 
was renounced. With the command of the militia, 
the power of the sword was restored to the crown. 
This was a lawful concession to the supreme magi- 
strate; but the liberty of the subject was submitted. 
* to be trampled under foot, by. the act which em- 
8 powered Charles to purge corporations of magistrates 

whose principles he suspected, The test to. which 

their loyalty, was submitted, was declaring. the un- 
lawfulness of any. resistance to the king. The doc- 
trine of non-resistance was also.introduced into the 
tenets of the church, and enjoined. on all its mem- 
bers. The church of England was re-established as 
it stood:before the civil wars ; and, as the old perse- 
___euting laws of Elizabeth were revived, the king’s 
_ promise of indulgence to tender consciences was 
completely broken. | Charles was in his heart a pa- 
pist, as far as he possessed religion.’ This was sus- 
cted, bat not yet known; but, as he professed 
imself zealously attached to the English esis, it 
was-voted. a- crime by this.obsequious parliament:to 
deny the episcopal faith of. his majesty. 7 

When the act of conformity passed in 1662, the 

rliament, in the height of its loyalty, ventured to 
check the wishes of the sovereign ; but this deviation 
from their general slavish spirit was for no charitable 
object.. Charles, for the sake of the Catholics, was 
desirous to exercise his dispensing power; but the 
parliament urged him to recal his declaration of in- 
dulgence, and let him know, that the. dispensing 
power which he claimed was not a part of his pre- 
rogative.. The intoxication of loyalty, however, be- 
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gan to wear off froma multitude of causes. The Britain. 
act of uniformity, by which 2000 of the Presbyte- 


rian clergy were ejected from their livings, may suf- so 
ficiently account for the alienation of that body of - 
dissenters. Other acts of the same kind, as they 

struck at all dissenters whatever, enraged and snited 

them against government, already perjured in its pro- 

mise of toleration. Of the zealous churchmen, some 

already suspected the popish Nhe al of Charles : 

The royalists, who had served him, saw him squan- Lal 
dering, on infamous pleasures, the money that might fap of the 


lave rewarded their losses in his service ;. and com- king. 
plained, that the act of oblivion was extended onl 
to his friends. After the army had been dismissed,, 
perpetual and groundless jealousies had been kept 
alive of the disbanded officers. On the trifling in- 
surrection of Venner, they were insultingly pe Bie 
to remove from London. From being continually 
suspected, the sectaries came at last to diieres suspi- 
cion. Clarendon, himself an.alarmist, spread inces- 
sant rumours of plots and insurrections, and kept 
alive the memory of divisions, which ought to have 
been consigned to oblivion. Some of the first fruits 
of the restoration were, therefore, to fill the gaols 
with innocent state prisoners, and the court and 
country with spies. 

During the protector’s war with Spain, he had sup- 
ported the Portuguese in their revolt from that power;. 
and on the restoration, advances were made by Por- 
aoe for the renewal of the alliance, together with an. 
offer of the princess of that kingdom in marriage,. 
which was embraced by Charles. 

The king’s marriage with the daughter of Portu- charles 

gal, while it brought him £500,000, with two for- marries the- 
tresses for her dowry, ('Tangier in Africa,.and Bom- Princess of 
bay in the East Indies,) was unpopular from the Portus. 
religion of the princess ; and, like the sale of Dunkirk, 
which he made over to the French in the course of the 
same year for £400,000, it discovered his necessities, 
and the prodigal disposition which had occasioned them. 
Even his loyal. parliament.perceiving they had now to 
deal with a monarch, profuse, without gratitude, jus- 
tice, or generosity, and what was still more unpar- 
donable in their eyes, inclined. to tolerate papists, . 
became cautious-and sparing in their supplies. 

To deprive the Catholics of all hopes, the two Both 
houses concurred in a remonstrance against them, houses re- 
The king gave a gracious answer, but to divert the petri . 
attention *. the commons to a subject more profitable Catholics . 
to his own interests, he laid the state of his revenue i¢ég- 
before them, and again implored their. assistance. 

They granted him four subsidies ;, and the clergy in, 
convocation followed the example of the commons. 

An important change was-now. preparing, which. cj. endon 
forms an, unhappy era in the reign of Charles, viz. joses the 
the dismission of Clarendon. Clarendon’s objections king’s fa.- 
to the Portuguese match, and his refusal to. coicide Your. 
with a plan, which an overloyal member of parliament 
had pledged himselfto accomplish, of making the 
king independent of parliament by a fixed revenue of 
two millions a year, have been assigned as the cause of 
Charles’s alienation from that minister. A. still more 
obvious cause may be traced in Clarendon’s zeal 
against popery. Charles, who was too indolent him- 
self to attend to business, gladly allowed his brother, . 
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@ritzia. the Duke of York, to take an active and leading ma- 


TT. nagement in public affairs, James, who thus possess- 
— ed the first influence at court, was a bigotted papist ; 


and his faith was sufficient to make him the enemy 
of Clarendon. The chancellor was also obnoxious 
to the mistresses of Charles ; for he had disdained to 
pay his court to them. An impeachment against 
1im, conducted by the personal hatred of Lord Bris- 
tol, terminated, however, in the disgrace of the ac- 
cuser, and the minister lingered a while in power after 
his fall had been decreed. + 
The first Dutch war under Charles commenced 
during the administration of Clarendon and South- 
ampton; but it is easy to believe what is said of 
those ministers, that they were averse to it. It was, 
however, a war of the people’s, or at least of the 
patliament’s wishes, as much as the king’s; for we 
find the commons, during that memorable session, in 
which they repeated the triennial act, breathing in- 
dignation at the Dutch, and promising aid to the 
king if he should go to war with them, Charles, 
and still more the Duke of York, who ruled, him, 
hated the Dutch for their manners, religion, and free 
government. James had a turbulent activity, which 
required employment ;and Charles not only longed to 
rival the naval glories of Cromwell, but to have that 
command of money, which the supplies for a war 
could afford. On the pretence of two merchant ships 
captured by the Dutch, for which the English own- 
ers were about to accept a compensation, and of 
War pro. some other causes still less important, war was 
claimed commenced. The Dutch were expelled, even be- 
against the fore a declaration of war, from their territories in 
Dutch, Africa, and New-York was seized by the English, 
De Ruyter recovered to his country her possessions 
on the coast of Guinea, but failed in his attempt on 
Defeat of Long Island and Barbadoes. A battle between the 
the Dutch pees fleets of the two nations, the Duke of York 
fleet. commanding the English, and Opdam the Dutch, 
1665. was fought on the 6th of June 1665, in which the 
latter, who were vanquished, lost nineteen ships. 
This victory excited so much jealousy of the Eng- 
lish, that France and Denmark resolved to. protect 
the republic. The rumour of a French fleet, under 
Beaufort, approaching from Toulon to join De Ruy- 
ter, occasioned the Earl of Albemarle, (lately Monk) 
| Navalen- who now commanded the English, to weaken them, 
gements, by detaching Prince Rupert with a fleet to watch 
une 1,2, ¢hat of the French. The remainder of the English 
Soh set sail to give battle to the Dutch. In a combat, 
which lasted, with some intermissions, for four days, 
the English were worsted, and pursued upon the se- 
cond day; and on the third were only saved-by the 
arrival of Prince Rupert with sixteen fresh ships ; 
on the fourth the combatants were parted by a mist. 
July 28. A second and equally bloody engagement took place 
soon after, in which the Dutch were vanquished ; but 
they were soon in a condition to face their enemies, 
by the junction of Beaufort, the French admiral. 
The Dutch The Dutch fleet appeared in the Thames, conducted 
fleet ap- by their illustrious De Ruyter. The English were 
pears inthe thrown into the utmost consternation; a chain had 
€% been drawn along the river Medway, and some forti- 
fications had been added to the forts along the bank. 
But these were unequal to the invading force: the 
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~ were protected from France; and by the treaty of 


in their passage, advanced to Upnore Castle, . 
turned, after terrifying and insulting the coast, being ~™ 
only prevented, by the French failing to join them, 
from laying London itself ip ashes. During these PI 
transactions, a plague had broken out in the metro- ; 
polis, which carried off about 90,000 of the inhabi- 
tants; and a fire, which it is to be hoped, from the 
disuse of wooden buildings and narrow streets, will 
long be called the last great fire in London, consu- The g 
med the greater part of the city. By a stretch of "' ¢, 
the regal power, which was entirely illegal, the city 
was ordered to be rebuilt on a new and more commo- 
dious plan ; but when it is:considered, that London, 
in consequence of that arbitrary order, rose, like a 
pheenix, more beautiful from her ashes, and that the 
plagues which before had been seldom, if ever, total- 

y banished from her unwholesome and narrow Potty 
was extirpated by this accident, we can scarcely la- 
ment the passing misfortune, still less blame the ex: 
ertion of prerogative for a purpose so beneficent: - 
The fire of London was, from the violence and cre- 
dulity of popular prejudice, ascribed to the i sre | 
and Charles was obliged, by the parliament th 
selves countenancing this falsehood, to issue a = 
clamation against the priests and Jesuits, which, like 
all other proclamations of the kind, were meant more 
to pacify the fears of Protestants, than to operate 
against the professors of the Romish faith. The ill 
humour which the Hone re displayed at the bad 
execution of this edict, was felt by Charles in dimi- 
nishing his resources for the war; and a treaty for 
ro had been begun with the States, before the 
ast-mentioned triumph of the Dutch arms. By the a 
signing of the bor | of Breda, (10th July 1667,) Treaty 
the English were left with no other acquisition than “"&°% 
New York, while the pretended objects of the quar- 

rel were, in fact, ceded to the combined enemy. Whe 
public mind, however, soured by disasters, and in- 
flamed by the late disgrace, seemed’ to require some 
important sacrifice; and as Clarendon, the prime mi- 
nister, was unpopular with the country, obnoxious 
to parliament, and disagreeable from his very virtues 
to Charles, there was a combination for his ruin 
among all parties. When he was impeached by par- tmpeaj 
liament, Charles basely gave him up: he retired into ment 
France, where he lived in a private manner till his Claren 
death. 4 eo : 

To this war with Holland, a triple alliance be- The tt 

tween the three great Protestant. powers, England, #!liane 
Holland, and Sweden, soon succeeded; but it was 1¢ 
founded on principles of too much utility to be sin- 


cerely cherished by Charles, By this league, col 


Dutch broke the chain, and, destroying seine 


was signed by the wise and exalted Sir W. Templ 
on the part of England, by Van Beuninghen 4 
Holland, and by D’Ohna for Sweden, the Netherlands 


Aix la Chapelle, (which the triple alliance produced, ) 


all Europe seemed to be promised under that 
Protestant confederacy ; yet, amidst the rejoicings for 
the event, Sir Thomas Clifford, who. possessed more 


of Charles’s confidence than any of his ministers, be~ 
trayed, by an unguarded expression, the secret perfi- 
dy of his master. Notwithstanding all this joy, said 
he, we must etill have another Dutch war. 


Tn turning our attention, at this period, to the sis- 
ter kingdom, we find the yoke of prelacy, which the 
restoration had imposed on Scotland, attended with 
the most atrocious oppression. Middleton, whose 
drunkenness and crueltigs had made his administra- 
4 ‘tion of Scottish affairs contemptible as well as odious, 
was disgraced in 1663, and was succeeded by Lau- 
derdale, who, with a dark and vindictive temper, had 
~yet the merit of intending more lenity to his Presby- 
terian countrymen, than the fury of the prelates, on 
whom he was dependent, would permit him to exer- 
cise, A court of ecclesiastical commission traversed 
the kingdom, bound by no forms of law, and confi- 
ned to no place nor time of meeting, but established 
‘on the strictest principles of the Spanish inquisition. 
The civil and military affairs were subordinate to 
them ; their sentences were pronounced without ac- 
u- Cusation, evidence, or defence. The soldiery were 
of the let loose upon the people ; all who attended, or were 
yterl- suspected of attending, the Presbyterian form of 
worship, were fined, imprisoned, or transported to 
the plantations. When sufferings too great for hu- 
man patience, had at length driven the Scottish Pres- 
byterians to insurrection, their defeat at Pentland af- 
forded a pretext for judicial bloodshed, as well as fine 
and proscription. But the victims died with such 
exultation, that it was at last difficult to procure ex- 
ecutioners. M‘Cail, a young preacher whom the 
prelates had excruciated to extort a confession of his 
associates, endured the torture of the iron boot till 
his leg was crushed and broken, and expired in ex- 
tacy on the scaffold, exclaiming, with a sublime en- 
thusiasm, ‘* Farewell, thou sun, and moon, and stars ! 
farewell, world and time! farewell, weak and frail 
body! Welcome eternity! welcome angels and saints ! 
welcome Saviour of the world! and welcome God, 
the Judge of all!” 

‘Towards the conclusion of an unfortunate and 
disgraceful war, the king was compelled to mitigate 
every where the rigours of government ; and when he 
had sacrificed Clarendon, the prelates lost their. chief 
support. The violence of the Scottish archbishops had 
also been artfully fomented by Lauderdale, till it reache 
eda crisis destructive to themselves. A milder admi- 
nistration succeeded, and the nation began to breathe 
again under the auspices of Tweedale, Kincardine, 
and Sir Robert Murray, and enjoyed for a time, if 
not the blessings of liberty, at least those of a hu- 
mane and impartial government. After the fall of 
Clarendon, the most unprincipled part of Charles’s 
reign was yet to be acted. Clarendon is accused of 
having connived at his receiving money from France 
unknown to his people; but this heavy charge is not 

roved against him, (adduced by Dabyinple in his 
Memoirs . That Charles had been, from the first 
f the years of his reign, guilty of this meanness, is, however, 
certain ; and in the beginning of the year 1670, he 
signed an agreement with Tess XIV., by which 
“the king of England was to receive « 200,000 a year, 
and the king of France was to assist in establishing 
Popery and despotic power in England: both were 
to unite in the plan of destroying the Dutch repub- 
lic. In the very year that Charles signed this infa- 
mous treaty, the commons, deluded by his declara- 
tions about the triple alliance, voted him between 
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200,000 and £300,000, No one as yet suspected Britain, 
the fraud that was carrying on. Lord Lucas was the Caabhasye, 
first public speaker, who had the sagacity to discover, aera j 
and the boldness to express in the House of Lords, 

while the king-himself was present, the absurdity of 

this useless waste of the public money, and to de- 

mand why the maintenance of the triple alliance 

needed such supplies. _ best de aay 

It may naturally be asked, who were the king’s 

ilaiaere at this Degrecetal period? After the dis. oe, 
mission of the old royalists, the administration of the tion. 
Cabal succeeded, so named from the initial letters of 
the fivé names, Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, 
Ashley, (afterwards Shaftesbury,) and Lauderdale. 
Those men, it.is probable, were all ready to betray 
their king as well as their country; yet it is certain 
that Charles betrayed them, keeping from some of 
them the real state of his connection with France, 
and of what he was pleased to call his religion. 

The Cabal, however, had the guilt and disgrace of Grounds of 

commencing the second Dutch war; although Charles a new war 
concealed from them the seeret of his bribe from #giust the 
France, for fear they should demand a share of it. utch, 
The recal of Sir W. Temple from the Hague, and 
the appointment of Downing, who was odious to the 
Dutch, announced the unalterable intention of Eng- 
land to quarrel. ‘The grounds of the quarrel on the 
side of England were, that a whole Dutch fleet had 
refused, upon their own coasts, to strike their sails 
to a small English unarmed yacht. But the public 
of England did not participate in this crime of their 
government ; it was even necessary to prorogue par- 
liament, lest the general opinion should be expressed. 
Such was the nl feeling, that when the Dutch 
deputies were sent to beg peace from Charles, the 
people of England followed their coaches with tears, 
and the court was obliged to remove them to Hamp- 
ton, from the eyes of the public; a device which on- 
ly increased the general pity. 

A variety of events gave notice to the English, that 
the war against Holland was but a part of Charles’s 
scheme for the destruction of the Protestant faith 
and liberty. When he wanted more money, and 
dreaded to apply to parliament, he seized the issues 
of the exchequer ; a measure which filled the mercan- 
tile world with bankruptcy and distress. 

The Duke of York, already deeming himself inde- The Duke 
pendent of public opinion, had openly declared his o¢ york 
conversion to popery ; and Charles, for the sake of declares his 
the professors of that religion, issued a declaration of conversion 
sadlceacs of conscience, and asserting a dispensing ‘° Popery- 
power in the crown. No pretence of toleration coul a 
reconcile the English to this usurpation; for it. was 
justly said, that if the king could dispense with one 
aw, he might dispense with all; and the pretence of 
general toleration was known, besides, to be a false 
one. In the mean time, the Dutch, attacked by 
Louis by Iand, and by the navies of England and 
France by sea, and deserted by Sweden, seemed onthe 

oint of being sacrificed. Louis’s declaration of war 

had at least a bold and open, although a shameless 

effrontery ; Charles’s declaration was not issued till 

he had attempted to pilfer their Smyrna fleet from 

the unfortunate republic, and after he had been dis- 

graced and disappointed P the attempt. War was 
G 
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Britain. ‘declared with Holland on the 17th of March 1672; 
and in May, the combined fleets of France and Eng- 
Cuantesll. and were attacked by De Ruyter, when a dreadful 
1672. but indecisive battle ensued, in which the loss, though 
nearly equal, was rather heavier on the side of the 
English, At night the Dutch retired, and were not 
followed by their opponents. On that day perished 
the gallant Admiral Sandwich, on board his own 
ship, which took fire: though warned of her state, 
he preferred death to surviving an unmerited reflection 
on his courage, which the Duke of York had :basely 
and undeservedly thrown out. Three other engage- 
ments were fought in the course of this war, during 
the succeeding year 1673; two off the sands of 
Schonvelt, att another at the mouth of the Texel. 
In this last combat, the famous De Ruyter and 
‘Tromp were opposed to the English Admirals Prince 
Rupert and Sprague; and Sprague was drowned in 
the action by a shot which sunk his boat, as he was 
passing to hoist his flag on board a third ship, after 
two in which he fought had been torn to pieces. 
But the engagement was, like all those of the second 
Dutch war, bloody but indecisive. 
The Dutch The Dutch had, during these events, appealed in 
sue in vain vain to the remorseless hearts of Charles and Louis 
for peace. for pity and peace. The terms offered by Louis 
would have utterly annihilated their independence : 
those offered by Charles were, if possible, more in- 
sulting. After this refusal, despair and popular fury 
drove them to perpetrate the sacrifice of the De Wits, 
a tragedy which is at once the foulest blot in their 
history, and yet the prelude to its most glorious events. 
The Prince of Orange, on whom the sovereignty of 
his country and its forlorn hopes were fixed, replied, 
with just elevation Gf soul, to Charles and Louis, 
when they told him that he should live to see his 
country uadone, * NoJ I shall die in the last ditch.” 
The English, as well as Dutch, were indebted for 
the speedy assertion of their liberties, to the spirit of 
the English parliament during 1673. ‘They plainly 
‘The patlia- told Charles, that he had no right to the dispensing 
ment bold- power which he had claimed in his declaration of in- 
4 oppose dulgence; and when he gave an ambiguous answer, 
e king. Loe is ae F 
they insisted on a mofe explicit one. They prepared 
to attack his ministers. ‘Ihe famous test act against 
popery was passed, which struck the staff of lord 
high treasurer from the hand of Clifford, and that of 
lord admiral from the king’s brother. Charles de. 
clined a conflict with his parliament, and revoked his 
dispensing claim. ‘But when his ministers found that 
he intended to expose them to the vengeance of parlia- 
ment, the cabal made the same turn with their master. 
Shaftesbury, saying aloud, that the prince who for- 
sook himself deserved to be forsaken, put himself at 
the head of the opposition, and urged the repeal of 
those unconstitutional acts in which he had so deeply 
participated. 
The partiament, which had adjourned in the spring 
of 1673, met again in October. Hitherto they ha 
resisted the king in some material points, but their 
opposition, and even impeachment of ministers, was 
not conducted with that indignation at the Dutch 
war, which it is certain was felt pete Tn the na- 
tion. In the session which commenced in October, 
a more decided spirit appeared. They remonstrated 
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with anger at the p G rmarriabe eee ee 
negotiating between the Duke of York tere fet er 


of Modena, They voted the standing army a grie- C#a 
vance, and declared that they would ards Kasoet ‘ 
‘supply, unless it appeared that the Dutch were un- 
reasonable in their terms, ‘To cut short these dis- 
Sareeihle altercations, the king resolved to prorogue 
the parliament, and with that intention went unex- p 
‘pectedly to the House of Peers, from whence he sent 
the usher of the black rod for the commons to attend. 
It happened that the usher and the speaker met 
nearly at the door of the house, but the pone be- 
ing within, some of the members sudden y shut the 
door and cried to the chair ; on which the following 
‘motions were tumultuously made: that the alliance 
with France was a grievance, that the evil counsellors 
of the king were a grievance, that the Earl of Lau- 
derdale was a grievance ; but as the usher knocked 
violently at the door, and the speaker leapt from the 
chair, the house rose in great confusion. 

Parliament had been prorogued to give the Duke Parli: 
of York time to finish Ri marriage, Ba the king’s reass 
necessities obliged him to callthem again. By their bled. 
unaltered sentiments, the king saw that he had no a 
more hopes of supplies for so odiousa war. He there- 
fore affected to be guided by the wishes of his parlia- 
ment, and by their advice concluded a peace with the 
Dutch. All possessions were restored to the same 
condition as before the war; the honour of the flag 
‘was ceded by the states, who agreed also to y 
nearly L. 300,000 to the king. A body of Englis 
troops still remained in the employment of France, 
which Charles said he was prevented by treaty from 
recalling ; but he secretly promised the Dutch that 
they should not be sede Aly a promise which he was 
not honest enough to keep. 

The interval es the separate peace between Eng- Conds 
land and the United Provinces, to the peace of Ni- and v 
meguen, was chiefly employed by Charles in attempts °f th 
to obtain money from France ; in which he was some. 
times more, sometimes less successful, and in varions 
false professions, promises, and other devices to de- 
ceive his parliament and his people, in which he uni- 
formly failed. Though neither the nature and extent 
of his connection with France, nor his design of in- 
troducing Popery into England, were known at that 
time, as they now are, yet there were not wantin 
many indications of the king’s disposition, and of the 
general tendency of his designs. Reasonable persons 
apprehended, that the supplies asked were intended 
to be used, not for maintaining the balance of E 4 
but for subduing the parliament and Gack ate 
should give them; and the great antipathy of the bulk 
of the nation to Popery, caused many to be more 
clear-sighted in discovering, and more resolute in res _ 
sisting, the designs of the court, than they probably 
would have shewn themselves if civil liberty alone 
had been concerned. 

In the interval already mentioned, the commons Proceé 
twice addressed the king against the marriage of the ings o} 
Duke of York with se uchess of Modena, al- ©°™™ 
though it was already celebrated by proxy. They 
drew up votes and addresses against standing armies, 
Nor were the efforts of parliament confined to the 
army alone; they addressed against national grie- 
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; , against the king’s ministers, they examined 
a Buckingham and Arlington at their fea com- 
plained repeatedly against Lauderdale, they pre- 
pared to impeach Danby, and supplies were refused 
almost as often as they were asked. The king, on 
the other hand, endeavoured to oppose the sentiments 
of liberty, by setting on foot a ba in the House of 
Lords, for imposing the oath of non-resistance on 
members of parliament, and on all in public stations, 
But after it was carried through the lords, Charles 
found he could not venture it in the commons, 
Tn vain Charles hoped, by giving his brother’s 
daughter in marriage to the Prince of Orange, to re- 
cover the popularity which he and his brother had 
lost. Whilg the minds of men were agitated by the 
obvious’ designs of Charles, by abhorrence at the 
bigotry of the Duke, and by a general consternation 
for the safety of the Protestant religion, the rumour 
of a Popish plot, for the universal massacre of the 
on Protestants, gained a ready and too facile belief, 
pish The reporters of this design were obscure persons. 
Kirby, a chemist ; Tong, a weak credulous cler- 
; and Titus Oates, likewise a clergyman, 
but one of the most abandoned of miscreants, de- 
sed to an account of a plot formed among the 
apists, for burning London, putting the Protes- 
tants to death, and assassinating the king and his 
brother. By making the king an object of the 
pretended assassination, the suspicion was prevented 
of its having been forged by the contrivance of the 
disaffected. The alarm spread instantly over the na- 
tion ; accident after accident, arising in a manner un- 
paralleled in history, concurred to maintain the delu- 
sion; letters were seized, which discovered the Duke 
‘of York’s correspondence with France, against the 
religion and interests of his country; Danby’s cor- 
respondence was also detected, which involved Charles 
in similar disgrace. Above all, the murder of God- 
frey, who, in his office of magistrate, had made pub- 
lic the plot, made every Protestant imagine he felt 
the dagger at his throat. 

. This plot was greedily adopted as an engine against 
the court, by the popular party ; more, it may be be- 
lieved, from blind credulity, than from deliberate in- 
justice ; yet the proceedings that were founded upon 
it were truly disgraceful. Coleman, father Ireland, 
Grove, Pickerin g, and other innocent men, suffered 
death for the supposed conspiracy, on the contradic- 
tory testimony of incredible witnesses, and after trials 
in which the judge and juries seemed to be the abet- 
tors of perjury. For two years, the Protestant cre- 
dulity and vengeance were satiated from time to time 
with such legal murders, till the execution of the ve- 
nerable Lord § Strafford called forth some pity and re- 
hent morse inthe public mind. In the midst of these fu- 

d. rious proceedings, the gar oRes which had sat for 
17 years, was dissolved. The succeeding one was 
actuated by the same immeasurable hatred of Popery 
on the one hand, which throws so much discredit on 


do what it was not in their power, to prevent conventicles, 
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their judgment and charity; and, oa the other hand, 
by a jealousy of the king’s power, and a regard to 
the cause of civil liberty, which, though debased by 
its connection with baser prejudices in religion, was 
ultimately conducive to the greatest public good. It is 
to this parliament that we are indebted for the Habeas 
Corpus.act, the most important barrier that was ever 
raised against the personal oppression of the subject 
in a modern or ancient commonwealth. The stand- 
ing army, and the king’s guards, were in the same 
session voted to be illegal. But the inefficacy of mere 
laws in defence of the subject, when opposed to un- 
principled administrations, had been so seusibly felt, 
that the commons. justly deemed their work meom- 
plete, unless the Duke of York were excluded from 
the succession to the crown. A bill, therefore, for 
the purpose of excluding him was prepared, and pass- 
ed the House of Commons; but being vigorously 
resisted by the court, by the church, and by the To- 
ries, it was lost in the Boe of Lords. The restric- 
tions offered by the king to be put upon a Popish 
successor, are supposed to have been among the most 
powerful of those means to which he was indebted 
for success in opposing the bill. During these agi- 
tations, the Duke of York, at the king’s desire, had 
retired to Brussels ; but-an indisposition of the king’s 
brought him back to England, to be ready in case 
of any similar accident, to assert his right to the 
throne. After prevailing upon Charles to disgrace 
his natural son, the Duke of Monmouth, who had 
become exceedingly popular, James retired to Scot- 
Jand, under pretence of quieting the apprehensions of 
the English nation, but in reality to strengthen his 
interests in that part of the kingdom. This seces- 
sion served still more to inflame the country party, 
who were strongly attached to Monmouth, and were 
resolved to support him against the Duke of York, 
The milder administration in Scotland, which had 
taken place under Tweedale and Murray, was of short 
continuarice. Lauderdale, at first the friend and as- 
sociate in government of those Scottish patriots, and 
a favourer of the Presbyterians, abandoned the inter- 
ests of his country and humanity, and his administra- 
tion relapsed into the same tyranny from which he 
had relieved it, The object of the court in sanction- 
ing his oppressions, was to make Scotland, in its state 
of servitude, an instrument to accomplish the servi- 
tude of England; and it was an article in Charles’s 
second treaty with the French monarch, to which 
Lauderdale was privy, that the Scotch army was to 
be brought to co-operate with the French troops for 
the establishment of Charles’s absolute power. In 
proportion as the severities of government increased, 
the field and armed conventicles of the Scottish Pres- 
byterians grew more numerous, Yet it was not un- 
til these severities had been carried to the last ex- 
treme, it was not until the letters of intercommuning * 
had been issued, that law-burrows+, had been taken 
out by the king against his whole subjects ; and that 


» Letters of intercommuning, were writs of outlawry against those who failed to appear at the council, and confess their 
guilt in attending conventicles. At a moderate computation, 17,000 persons of either sex were objects of persecution on this 


charge. 

. + An individual, by an application on oath, may obtain, by the Scotch law, a law-burrows, corresponding nearly to swear- 
ing the peace against any one,—a process, which had hitherto been only applicable to individuals ; a government swearing the 
peace against its subjects, was a new spectacle. By these writs, the persons were bound, under penalty of being outlawed, to 
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6000 lawless Highlanders had been let loose upon the 
low countries, which they filled with robberies, tor- 
tures, and outrage, in every shape. It was not, in 
fact, until an insurrection had been purposely excited 
by the government, that the persecuted conventicles 
had recourse to arms. 

The conduct of Lauderdale, who was the chief 
actor in these scenes of violence, was completely ap- 
proved and justified at court; but in consequence, 
probably, of the state of politics in England, at the 
time when the Whigs were strongest in the House of 
Commons, some of the grievances were in part re- 
dressed, and the Highlanders and law-burrows were 
recalled ; but the persecution of conventicles conti- 
nued, and indemnity was granted for every species of 
violence in suppressing them. After the assassina- 
tion of Archbishop Sharpe by a troop of fanatics, 
who had been driven to madness by his oppressions, 
an act committed by a few individuals was imputed 
to the whole fanatic sect, (so the majority of the na- 
those who at- 
tended field or armed conventicles were ordered to be 
indiscriminately massacred. A rising was at last 
produced in the west of Scotland, where the insur- 

nts, though undisciplined peasants, defeated the 
infamous Graham of Claverhouse, afterwards Vis- 
count Dundee, and took possession of Glasgow. 
The Duke of Monmouth was sent with an army 
from England to subdue them ; but, lest the gene- 
rous mildness of his nature should prevail, he had 
sealed orders, which he was not to open till in sight 
of the rebels, but to fall upon them without previous 
negotiation. In pursuance of these orders, Monmouth 
attacked them at Bothwell Bridge, where the Scot- 
tish peasants, headed only by their clergy, were soon. 
defeated. Four hundred were killed in the field, and 
a’ body of 1200, who surrendered at discretion, were 
preserved from massacre by the humanity of Mon- 
mouth. 

During these troubles, the king had made a vain 
attempt to obtain a little popularity, by removing a 
prince who was odious to so large a part of the com- 
munity, and by sending his brother’ James out of the 

ingdom. In vain, also, had he attempted to break 
the opposite party, by making their leaders, Sunder- 
land, Halifax, aint! ssex, his ministers, and by framing 
a new council, into which a still greater number of the 
popular party was brought, and at the head of which 
Shaftesbury himself was placed. Charles made those 
men his counsellors, but he concealed from them his 
intentions,,and his secret transactions with France, 
afid gave his confidence to an opposite party. ‘The 
Duke of York, though abroad, still exercised an 
influence which became paramount after an illness 
with which the king was seized; on which occasion 
James returned, and persuaded his brother to send 
Monmouth into the same banishment from which he 
had himself returned. As the parliament of 1679 
was as strongly in the popular interests as their pre- 
decessors, Charles determined to dissolve it, and to 
call another in 1680. 

After this, Charles, during eighteen months, avoid- 
ed calling a new parliament, and employed the inter- 
mediate space in securing a great part of the nation 
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in defence of his brother and himself; in dismissing: 
from the ministry his popular ministers, Essex, Hali- 
fax, and Shaftesbury ; and in increasing his army, by 
his brother’s advice. The opponents of the court 
were, in the mean time, neither idle nor timid. Mon- 
mouth returned from exile without leave, and was re- 
ceived with joy and triumph by the people. Shaftes- 
bury, the popular leader, at dhe head of, a band of 
nobility, formed a project. to impeach the Duke of 
York as a Popish recusant. Addresses from bodies. 
of the nobility, from counties, and from boroughs, 
against Popery, and petitions for a new parliament, 
came to the king from all quarters. These the 
court counteracted by procuring addresses from a 
party, which expressed their abhorrence of the peti- 
tioning Whigs; and the nation was divided into two 
violent parties of petitioners and abhorrers. The Parlia 
commons of that parliament, which Charles thought a> 
proper to assemble in 1680, after these agitations, !68° 
was as unruly as the former. Pressing, like their pre- 
decessors, for the favourite exclusion bill, they de-' 
termined against granting all supplies to the king un- 
til it should be carried. Charles determined, there- 
fore, to dissolve them, and sent his usher of the black 
rod for that purpose to the house, whilst they were but sot 
blending an absurd resolution respecting the burning “isso 
of London by the Papists, with another highly to 
their honour, for emancipating their fellow t= 
ants, the dissenters, from the intolerant laws still sub- 
sisting against them. : 
It was doubtful if Charles would ever call another 

| ssdare- ws but the support which he had received: 
rom the church party, determined him to try a new 
election, in spite of the popular majorities which had 
hitherto prevailed in the commons. He summoned Ani 
the new parliament to meet at Oxford, a place re- liame 
markable for its loyalty ; intending, by this prefe- °*!!e¢ 
rence, to shew his displeasure at London, But this 
innovation raised new objects of passion; for the 
king’s aversion to his capital was construed into. 
aversion at his people. In this fourth parliament of. : 
the present reign, the country party still prevailed. 
It consisted almost entirely of the same members, who: 
chose the same speaker, and who instantly fell into. 
the same measures,—the impeachment of Danby, the 
repeal of the laws against dissenters, the inquiry in- 
to the Popish plot, and the bill of exclusion. A dis« 

ute with this parliament respecting Fitzharris, an 
rish Papist, who pretended to confess the secret of 
another popish plot, more tremendous than the last, f 

ve the king a pretence for dissolving them. The which! 

Ling imprisoned Fitzharris; the commons. avowed speed 
his cause, and wished to impeach him themselves, in disso 
order to protect him., This, however, was but the : 
pretence for the dissolution. Charles had secured | 4.) | 
to himself a good pension from France, and was de- 
termined to Som no: more parliaments. This was, 
indeed, a condition on which he was base enough to 
receive his stipend from Louis. The measure of 
dissolution was exceedingly successful. The most 
flattering addresses poured in from all parts of the 
kingdom ; the cries of divine right, and indiscriminate 
obedience, for a time overwhelmed the voice of liber- 
ty ; and men seemed to vie with each other, to have 
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the greatest share in the glorious work of slavery,— 
by securing to the eter the ‘present, and to the 
* duke after him, absolute, unlimited obedience. 
~The whole history of the rest of Charles’s reign, 
exhibits an uninterrupted series of attacks on the 
lives, liberties, and properties of his subjects. The 
character of the government appeared first, and with 
J.the most hideous features, in Scotland. ‘Thither 
the Duke of York had been permitted to go, after 
a temporary exile from Britain; and here he exerted, 
during his administration of that kingdom, a tyranny, 
if possible, more frightful than that of Lauderdale. 
The wretched remains of the fugitive Covenanters, 
now known by the,name of Cameronians, from the 
name of one of their clerical leaders, having publicly 
abjured allegiance to government, their executions 
were conducted, wherever they were found, with 
every circumstance of torture and cruelty. The in- 
nocerit were artfully involved in the sacrifice. Avvail- 
ing itself of the frantic and fanatical delusion which 
the cruelties of government had created, the privy 
council intermixed its tortures with the most ensna- 
ring questions :—Was Sharpe’s death murder? Was 
the rising at Bothwell’s bridge rebellion? Is Charles 
‘a rightfal king, or a tyrant?) ‘The victims of rage 
and suspicion, too sincere, or by torture made un- 
able to prevaricate, were dismissed from their tor- 

tors to the justiciary court, and from thence to 
the scaffold. James himself assisted, it is certain, at 
one of those tortures, from choice, when Spreul was 
exposed to the question, and endured it twice almost 
without intermission: . ’ 

The most illustrious object of this tyranny, in 
Scotland, was the Earl of Argyle, (son to the no- 
bleman already executed in Charles’s reign), a man 
whose only fault seems to have been submission to 
the oppressive system under which his country had 
hitherto groaned, although that very submission 
sprung from a love of peace, rather than an appro- 
bation of its enormities. "When a contradictory test 
of loyalty was prescribed by the Scottish parliament, 
Argyle accepted the test as a privy counsellor, with 
an explanation, that hé took it as far as it was con- 
sistent with itself and the Protestant faith. For this 
explanation, he was brought to trial, and, by the 
most infamous perversion of the most innocent words, 
a charge of treason was made out against him. Nairn, 
a superannuated judge, who was er at midnight 
to make a majority on the relevancy of the indictment, 
fell asleep while the proceedings~ were read, and 
“was wakened to give his vote. A jury of Argyle’s 
“personal enemies brought him in guilty. Argyle 
escaped from prisgn, but sentence of attainder was 

assed against Khim. After the fall of the exclusion- 
ists, and the dismission of parliament, the Duke was 
recalled to England, but Scotland enjoyed no relief. 
from the change of ‘administration. , 

The Tories endeavoured to signalize their victory 
“by similar judicial enormities‘in England. Shaftes- 
bury was brought to trial for high treason, and the 
king himself condescended to solicit and to suborn 
witnesses against him. As far as swearing would 
‘go, the treason was made out by infamous witnesses. | 
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A London grand jury, however, acquitted Shaftes- Britain, 


bury, and a shout of joy was given by the specta- -—~——~“ 
tors in court when the verdict was announced, Col- Cagescone 


ledge, an obscure sharer inthe pretended ‘conspiracy; 
was tried at Oxford, where opposite principles pre- 
vailed. His notes of defence were taken } sad im 
on the way to trial, and he was condemned and ex- 
ecuted by a jury predetermined on his murder, The 
populace, too, shouted at this verdict, for joy that 
a Whig was to be put to death, as those of London 
had rejoiced at Shaftesbury’s acquittal.. To give an 
account, as Mr Fox has observed, of all the oppres- Oppressions 
sion of this period, would be to enumerate every ar- in England. 
rest, every trial, every sentence, that took place be- 

tween the crown and the subjects. Pilkington, Colt; 

and Mates, were fined each L.100,000 for speaking 
disrespectfully of the Duke of York. Sir Pastors 

Ward, formerly mayor, who gave evidence for Pil- 

kington, was sued for perjury, and condemned to the 

pillory ; a sentence intended to deter all witnesses 

from appearing in favour of those who were prose- 

cuted by the court. 

That the subjugation.of the people might be com- procecds 
plete, measures. of a more general nature were a- ings re~ 
dopted. By the law of England, the validity of specting — 
charters of corporations might be inquired into by a the setting 
writ of Quo Warranto. The profligate judge Jef. *4¢ of 
freys suggested to the king, that most af them “hatter 
might be annulled by such an inquiry.. First the 1682. 
charter of London, and then those of almost all the 
other corporations in England, were either forfeited, 
or extorted from their proprietors.. By this direct 
outrage on the rights of subjects, away was opened . 
to have the choice of magistrates, of juries, and of 
members of parliament, subjected-to the will of the 
crown. It is needless to mention on what frivolous 
a these actions were maintained and sanctioned 

y the corrupt judgments of the king’s-bench.- The 
most wer deviations from the terms of ancient 
charters,—the most insignificant offences against ob- 
solete laws,—were made the pretences for forfeitin 
charters. The charter of St Ives was attacked, be- 
cause the borough had four constables instead of 
three, and three serjeants-at-mace instead of two... 
One of the complaints against Oxford was, that the - 
fair was held in one place instead of another. 

While the Duke of York in Scotland, and the associas. 
King in England, were proceeding to. the last ag- tion of 
gression on the constitution, a band of friends had patriots 
associated to consult what means-were left, or what 
others might be devised, for delivering their coun- 
try from the dreadful servitude into. which it had fal- 
len. The leaders: of this secret’ association were 
Monmouth, Shaftesbury, Russel, Essex, Algernon, 

Sidney, and Hambden, the grandson of the: great 
patriot. As the evidence against this party was gi- 
ven by the basest:of its partizans, when, from hopes 
of pardon they were led to mix falsehood with truth, . 
the designs of the association must still be consider- 
ed as doubtful. That.they meant to levy. war against 
the king, may be suspected, but is by.no means cer- 
tain. * That which is certain in this affair, is, that. 
they had committed no overt att: of treason, and. 


* Fox’s Introductory Chapter to the Reign of James II, p46. 
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that the condemnation of Russel and Sidney, who 
suffered for it, was a flagrant violation of law and 
* justice. An inferior conspiracy was in the mean 
time held among the agents of Shaftesbury, in the 
city, who carried on fac unknown to Monmouth 
and.the other six. met at the house of Rum- 
bold, an old republican officer, now a maltster, who 
possessed a farm called Rychouse, and their conspi- 
racy was from thence denominated the Ryehouse 
Plot, They had laid a plan, we are told, for assas- 
sinating the king ; yet no concerted design, as Mr 
Hume vakstmledgte had been laid, and the whole 
was little more than loose discourse, the overflow- 
ings of their zeal and rancour. Before the conspi- 
racy had been detected, Shaftesbury fled to Hol- 
land, and died. Keiling, one of the associates of 
the city, revealed the inferior plot, and others, who 
were arrested, confessed their associates ; and some 
ef the obscure partizans were executed, whose con- 
fession in death, it was hoped, would prepare the 
public mind for witnessing the executions of Russel 
and Sidney. The particulars of the fate and trial 
of those Ticetriciys men, will. be seen under the re- 
spective articles of their names in this work. Mon- 
mouth fled-to the continent; Lord Grey was ar- 
rested, but escaped from themessenger; Howard, who 
was found concealed in a chimney,—a lurking place 
suited to the baseness of a wretch who turned evi- 
dence against Sidney and Hambden, suffered only by 
a large fine; and Essex, one of the greatest and 
most yirtuous men of the age, fell by a voluntary 
death. Armstrong, one of the chief associates, was 
refused the common benefit of law tobe heard by 
counsel; ** You shall have the full benefit of law,’’ 
said the Judge Jeffreys; * by the grace of God, you 
shall be executed upon Friday next.” 

Baillie of Jerviswood, a Scottish patriot connect- 
ed with those in England, was sent to Scotland, 
where, contrary to the laws, written depositions, ex- 
torted by torture out of court, were read to the 
jury. He suffered with several of his countrymen ; 
but most-of the Scottish associates fled to Holland, 
and-returned atthe Revolution. Spence, the Earl 
of Argyle’s secretary, suffered the torture twice, 
and Carstairs for a complete hour, but neither would 
confess, till it was agreed that they should not be 
made evidences. Mr Gordon of LEarlstone was 
brought before the council to be tortured, after he 
had been sentenced to death by the king’s orders, but 
when the infernal. engines were shewn to him, horror 
drove him instantly into madness. 

The government of Charles was now as absolute 
as that of any tyrant in Europe ; but as if to please 
his subjects by an act of popularity, he thought pro- 
per te marry the Lady Anne, his niece, to Prince 
George, brother to the King of Denmark. This 
was the last remarkable transaction of his reign. 
On the 2d of February 1685, he was seized with a 
fit of the apoplexy; and ee he recovered his 
senses so far as to “give a death-bed exhortation to 
his brother the Duke of York, and to give a false 

declaration of his satisfaction in the Church of Eng- 
land, he expired in the end of four days illness, after 
a reign of 25 years, and a life of 55. 

On the 6th of February, (the day of Charles’s 
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death), his suecessor, James II., was proclaimed in 
London. It was expected, from his know prin: 
ciples, that he would make his brother’s reign the 
model of his own, He declared to tha’ alle i 
his first speech to the prem scones and his co 
nuing Charles’s ministers in his confidence, confirm: 
ed the declaration. Hyde, Earl of Rochester, was Jame 
appointed lord treasurer ; Halifax, notwithstanding ‘! 
some suspicions of his having been busy in recom- 
mending a change of system to Charles, was conti- 
nued in high employment ; and so was Sunderland, 
although he had been at one time a fayourer of the 
exclusion bill. Whatever personal objections there 
might be to some of these ministers, James supposed . 
that, with the same servants whom his brother had 
employed in a reign which had almost eradicated the 
sentiments of liberty from the minds of English. 
men, he could hardly fail in the great object be his 
views fo be arbitrary. For establishing this favour- 
ite project, an intimate connection with the court of 
Versaiiles being the principal engine, James early 
applied to Barillon, the French ambassador, with an 
indirect and timid hint at his necessity for pecuniary 
assistance. Five hundred thousand livres were spee- 
dily remitted, and James, if the French ambassador 
is to be believed, received the gift with tears in his 
eyes. It had been for some time Louis’s favourite 
object to annex to his dominions what remained of 
the Spanish Netherlands, as well for their own va- 
lue, as to second his views upon Holland ; and this 
object Charles had bound himself by treaty with 
Spain to oppose. The first fruits which France 
reaped from the bribe, was to obtain from James a 
dereliction of the Spanish ‘treaty. The principal 
agents in this business, besides the king himself, and 
Lord Churchill, who acted a subordinate part, were 
Sunderland, Rochester, and Godolphin, . It is with 
difficulty the reader can uade himself, that these 
were the Churchill and Godel hin who, the one in 
the senate, the other in the f redeemed this sub- 
serviency to baseness, by their glorious efforts in the 
war of the succession, 

_ The king having first informed the French ambas- 
sador, and apologized for a measure apparently at 
variance with his engagement to France, to support 
an arbitrary government, i ions | 
meeting a parliament. He, at the same time, issued 
orders for levying, upon his sole authority, the cus- 
toms and other duties which had constituted part of 
the late king’s revenue, but to which, the acts grant- 
ing them having expired with the prince, James was 
not legally entitled. So servile was the spirit of the - 
nation, that addresses poured in from all quarters, ex- 
pressing the highest approbation of this direct and 
daring outrage on the constitution. 

Previous to meeting his English parliament, James g 
directed a Scottish parliament to assemble at Edin- the $ 
burgh, where the spirit of loyalty, as the base and par 
slavish spirit was then called, was not confined to — 
words: Acts were passed to ratify all the late iniqui- 
tous judgments; to indemnify the privy council, 
judges, and all officers of the crown ; to authorise 


, 


the privy council in imposing the test (under what- 


ever perfalties they chose;) to punish with death 
the hearers and preachers of house, as well as field 


conventicles, and even those who refused to be wit- 
nesses against them. The executive government of 
same country, scorned to be outdone in cruelty 

by the legislative. A refusal to abjure the declara- 
tion, in the terms prescribed, was cause for immedi- 
ate execution. In-one part of the country, informa. 
tion having been received that a corpse had been bu- 

‘ried, an enquiry took place—it was dug up, and 
_ found to be that of a person proscribed, ‘Those who 

in had interred him, were suspected, not of having 
~ murdered, but of Been harboured him. For this 
crime, their house was destroyed ; the women and 
children were driven out to wander as vagabonds ; 
and a young man belonging to it was executed. In 
another county, three females, one of sixty-three 
years of age, one of eighteen, and one of twelve, were 
charged with rebellion, and refusing to abjure the 
declaration, were sentenced to be drowned. The 
last was let off, upon condition of her father’s sign- 
ing a bond for a hundred pounds. The elderly wo- 
man bore her fate with the greatest constancy. The 
girlof eighteen was more pitied, and, after many in- 
treaties, and having been once under water, was pre- 
vailed uponto utter some words, which might be fairly 
construed into blessing the king, it was thought she 
was safe; but the merciless barbarian, who superin- 
tended this business, was not satisfied, and upon her 
refusing the abjuration, she was again plunged into 
the water, where she was suffocated. It is to be 
remarked, that being at Bothwell bridge, and Air- 
moss, were among the crimes stated in the indict- 
ment of all three, though, when the last of these af- 
fairs happened, one of the girls was only thirteen, and 
the other not eight years of age. 
sive The king met his English parliament on the 19th 
of May, and their proceedings were marked bya ser- 
‘the yility almost equal to that of Scotland. Without 
ont, 24verting to an unqualified menace, which the king 
“held out to them in his speech, of making the fre- 
quency of their meetings dependent on their beha- 
viour, z. é. their supplies to him; and, without no- 
ticing the illegality of theking’s levying the revenue, 
that revenue was granted. -The king’s assurance 
was recognised as a sufficient security for the national 
religion, and the liberty of the press was destroyed 
by the revival of the statute of the 13th and 14th of 
Charles, Ina bill which was passed for the preser- 
vation of the king’s person, it was made treason to 
assert the legitimacy of Monmouth’s birth, or to 
propose, in parliament, any alteration in the succes- 
sion of the crown. 

Tn his first address to this parliament, James had 
been obliged to announce to them the intelligence of 
Argyle’s having landed in Scotland, and there erected 
the standard of insurrection. The unjust sentence 
of this nobleman, (whose real offence was his havin 
insisted, on the occasion of the test, that the core 
family should not be exempted from taking >Y and 
his escape from prison having been already related, 
the Duke of Monmouth, whose share in the cabal, 
to which Sidney and Russel were martyrs, has been 
also mentioned, had been naturally drawn, during his 
exile in Holland, to a connection of designs with 
Argy , and the other banished patriots both of Scot- 
land and England. The chief of these exiles were 
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Fletcher of Salton, Hume of Polwarth, and Sir John — Britaims 
Cochrane, Scotsmen; Lord Grey of Wark, and 
Rumbold, a maltster, from. whose house the Rye- a 


house plot took its name, were the most. distinguish- 
ed Englishmen in the enterprise. When these men . 
had consulted on the project of redressing the suf- 
ferings of their native country and themselves, Ar- and deters 
gyle’s counsel, backed by Lord Grey and Mon- ™ncs to 
mouth’s other advisers, and opposed by none but poo) 
Fletcher, was to invade the two kingdoms at oe ° 
time. It was so determined, and Argyle had a loan 

of £10,000 from a rich widow in Amsterdam, and 
Monmouth had raised some money by his jewels. 
Argyle and his Scottish friends, together with Rum- 

bold the maltster, sailed from Vly in three small ves- 

sels, and, taking a circuit round the Orkneys, were 
discovered long before they made a landing, which 

was at last effected on Argyleshire. Here Argyle 

was joined by some of his clan; and his numbers at 

one period amounted to 2000. But — overrated 

in all his plans by his own officers, and unable to 
establish himself in Argyleshire, he passed the Leven 

a little above Dumbarton, and proceeded eastward 
towards Glasgow, rather yielding to the despair of 

others than led by his own hopes. » When his forces 
reached Kilpeteiok, after natrowly escaping from a. 
formidable body of the king’s forces, his numbers- 

had fallen off to 500, and he was at last left deserted 

and almost alone, by the resolution of Sir Patrick 

Hume and Cochrane, to cross the Clyde, with such 

as would follow them, and proceed into Renfrew- 

shire. Unable to conceal himself, or to effect his res 55, :, sized” 
treat to his own country, where he still cherished and execu. 
hopes of making a stand, he was at last seized in ted. 
the habit of a countryman, conveyed to Edinburgh, 

and consigned to execution. Monmouth: set. sail. 

from Holland shortly after Argyle, and landed at. 

Lyme in Dorsetshire, on the 1th of June. Here- 

he published a manifesto, proclaiming James.a. tyrant: 

and usurper, and promising to the people the reno- Monmouth. 
vation of short parliaments, the restoration of char- lands in 
ters, a militia to be governed by the parliament, and England, 
a general toleration to Protestant dissenters. From oplas 
scarcely an hundred, his followers scon rose to the Nelf-king.. 
number of 6000, and he now did not hesitate to pro- 

claim himself king. At Taunton, the people strew- 

ed his way with flowers, followed him with acclama- 

tions and prayers, adorned their: walls with green 
boughs, and threw open their houses to his army,. 

But these were delusive promises of success. He 

was joined by none of the superior gentry. His slow 
approach struck no terror, but gave time for his ene- 

mies to prepare; and he unfortunately lost Fletcher: 

of Salton, the only man of commanding genivs in 

his army, in consequence of that gentleman having 

rashly killed a citizen in a dispute. James, in the 

mean time, got his army increased to 15,000 men, 

and obtained from parliament a grant of #€400,000,. 

After some unimportant skirmishes with the king’s 

troops, and a variety of movements, which marked 

his indecision and perplexity, Monmouth/at last de- 
termined to risk his fortunes in a pitched battle with 

the forces of the king’s generals, Feversham and 
Churchill, who were posted to receive him at Sedge- 

more, in the neighbourhood of Bridgewater. Here 
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‘Britain. his undisciplined troops drove the royal infantry from 
the ground, and seemed on the point of complete 
James II. victory, when the cowardice of Grey, who command- 
1685. ed the horse, brought all to ruin. “That worthless 
Monmouth #obleman fled at the first onset ; and the rebels being 
is defeated charged in flank, were slaughtered, during an una- 
in the bat- vailing resistance, for three hours, during which they 
tle of lost about 1300 men. Monmouth fled above twenty 
Sedgemore. miles from the field of battle, till his horse sunk un- 
der him. He then alighted, and, exchanging clothes 
with a shepherd, fled on foot with a single attend- 

ant, till, exhausted with hunger and fatigue, th 
both lay down in a field, and covered themselves with 
fern. The country was searched with bloodhounds, 
and James at last had the satisfaction of hearing that 
his nephew was found in a ditch, half concealed by 
weeds, with some raw peas in his pocket, a suste- 
mance on which he had fed for two days. He burst 
into tears when seized by, his enemies. |For some 
time, the unfottunate Duke sought his life with im- 
portunity; but, when James received his entreaties 
with all the sternness of his implacable character, he 
recovered himself with dignity, and behaved, in his 
last moments, with magnanimity, though persecuted 
on the scaffold by his religious assistants. The exe- 
cutioner struck the blow so feebly, that he only 


He is slightly wounded him; and Monmouth raised his 
seized a4 head from the block, and looked him in the face, as 
* if to upbraid him, but said nothing. After two 
other ineffectual blows, the executioner threw down 
the axe in horror, and declared he could not finish 
the deed. The sheriffs threatened him; he was 
forced to proceed ; and, at two more strokes, sever- 
ed the head from the body. He perished in his 

836th year. 
Crueltreat- The most vindictive inhumanities were practised 
ment of the hy government on the unfortunate prisoners taken at 
SS. ‘t Sedgemore. Immediately after the battle, Fevers- 


Sedgemore. ham hanged above twenty, and was proceeding in his 
executions, when the Bishop of Bath and Wells in- 
formed him that those coheane men were now by 
law entitled to a trial, and that their execution was 
absolute murder. Kirke, who hung up his victims 
with the same avidity, when he saw the feet of the 
dying shake, used to say they should have music to 
their dancing, and ordered his trumpets to sound, 
and his drums to strike up. Jeffreys, (now en- 
nobled), was the judge who tried the prisoners 
in the western circuit. This atrocious man was 
not satisfied with the sacrifice of the principals, 
but charged the juries also to search out the aiders 
-and abettors of the rebellion ; and those who, in com- 
per to the wretched fugitives, had let them be 

id in their houses, were denounced as such. It is 
horrible to relate, that two women, Lady Lisle and 
Mrs Gaunt, were sentenced to be burnt alive, literal- 
ly, for such acts of compassion. James complained 
of the unpopularity which Kirke and Jeffreys had 
drawn upon his name; but he complained in the days 
of his misfortunes, and such cruelties seem to have 
been but too congenial to the nature ef him, who 
could jocularly style the bloody career of his judge, 
« Jeffreys’ campaign.’ 

At the next session of parliament, in November, 


® The elections in several places were transferred from the people to the magistrates. 
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James assumed a still higher tone of language than, Br 
he had hitherto used, He spoke openly of the ne- = 
cessity for a larger standing army, and for enabling 
popish officers to serve without taking the test. Lost 
as the public mind seemed to be to every feeling 
for cul liberty, the fears for religion, roused by Proc 
this indication of the king’s intentions, with respect "gs! 
to the Catholics, created some symptoms of inde- P4™™ 
plaice ina parliament, the most submissive which 

ad sat for 100 years, ‘The commons ventured to 
address the king, on the necessity of quieting the 
fears of the people on the subject of religion, and 
to leave the extent of the supply unsettled till 
they should be satisfied as to the tests. The lords 
were preparing to imitate their example; and a mo- 
tion proposed by Compton, bishop of London, ac- 
tually prevailed, that a day should be fixed for 
taking the king’s speech into consideration; a mo- 
tion, by which it was understood, that the king’s 
exercise of the dispensing power should be exa- pay! 
mined by the peers. But James, alarmed at the pro; 
first though slight symptoms of resistance, pro- ~ 
rogued the parliament, after it had sat but 11 days, 
and never assembled it again. He soon after dis- 
missed many of his servants and officers, who had 
voted against his measures. After the proroga- 
tion of parliament, he established and regulated a 
pacpetanl camp at Hounslow Heath, under pretence 
of discipline and national defence, but, in reality, 
with a view to overawe the metropolis. 

After the suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion and j,..,. 
the dismission,of parliament, James seems to have term; 
been so elated with his success, in establishing arbi- to e 
trary power, that he proceeded without fear or cau- the ¥ 
tion in the second great object of his views, the esta- "°** 
blishment of the Catholic religion, His exercise of 
the power of dispensing with the test, that security 
which all Protestants believed to be the chief barrier 
against the introduction of popery, was systemati- 
cally employed to throw every place of honour and 
emolument under government into the hands of Ca- 
tholics ; and besides offeriag the lure of offices, the 
king was active and zealous in making converts. Sun- 
derland, ever versatile and unprincipled, continu~ 
ed in favour by becoming a convert to the king’s re- 
ligion ; but Rochester and Clarendon, James’s own 
brothers-in-law, though sufficiently subservient to his 
arbitrary views in civil government, were dismissed 
from office for their obstinacy in religion. Four Ca- 
tholic Lords, Powis, Arundel, Dover, and Bellasis, 
were admitted into the privy council, and these, with 
father Petre, the queen’s confessor, and James him- 
self, formed a Catholic cabal of seven, who had the 
whole administration of government. 

In Ireland the mask was more completely thrown gry, 
off, where Talbot, earl of Tyrconnel, in his fury tor exc; 
the Catholic cause, broke the Protestant officers, by b 
disbanded the soldiers, and disarmed all the natives oi 9° 
that faith, let loose a Popish banditti to prey upon! 
the inhabitants, and exposed the mae to all the 
terrors of another massacre. The church was now 
alarmed ; and that spirit of resistance which lay dor- 
mant, while the most sacred civil rights of the sub- 
ject were suffering violation, * was awakened by the 
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common fear of Popery, which drove the Tories and 
High Churchmen to coalesce, in their common dan- 
ger, with the ' The common resentment 
still stronger, when James, in violation of esta- 
Flished law, issued a new commission, by which seven 
‘commissioners were invested with unlimited authori- 
ty over the whole church of England. By this com- 
_ mission, ,a sentence of suspension was passed against 
‘Sharpe, a clergyman, for declaiming against Po- 
pery, and against the Bishop of London for having 
refused to suspend him,—a sentence which exaspera- 
ted every true Protestant in the kingdom. Not 
contented with his suspending nore in particular 
instances, the king issued a proclamation for a gene- 
ral suspension of all penal laws against non-confor- 
mity; an act of li ity, abstractly considered, but 
disgraced by the views of the tyrant who passed it. 
‘This was followed by a still more incautious display 
of his zeal in sending the Earl of Castlemaine as his 
envoy to the Pope, for the purpose of restoring the 
church of England to the bosom of the ancient com- 
munion, by a solemn reception of the Pope’s nuncio 
at Windsor, and of the regular Popish clergy in the 
habits of their order at court, and by forcing the 
universities to receive some of his most worthless pro- 
selytes to Popery into their benefices. 
is dispute with the church was brought to a 
crisis, by his enjoining a second declaration of indul- 
gence, which he ordered to be read by the clergy in 


tes allthe churches. The clergy, who were known to 
ona- disapprove of the king’s illegal assumption of the 


dispensing power, almost universally refused obe- 
dience to this edict; and six prelates, Lloyd, bishop 
of St Asaph, Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner of 
Ely, Lake of Chichester, White of Peterborough, 
and Trelawney of Bristol, concerted with the pri- 
mate Sanscroft, a petition against the order, to the 
king, Though the petition (unexceptionable in it- 
self} was privately delivered, they were summoned to 
appear before the council; and on refusing to find 
bah were committed for sedition to the Tower. 
Never was the mind of the people so affected, as 
‘when they beheld those fathers of the church con- 
veyed to their imprisonment. They were taken by 
water, to prevent the emotion which the sight of 
them might create in the city; but the people shout- 
ed when they perceived them at a distance; they 
threw siemaiess with reverence on the ground as 
they passed; and the very soldiers who were their 
guard, knelt and implored the blessing of their pri- 
soners. Their trial for sedition, in framing the peti- 
tion, came on in the King’s Bench. They were at- 
tended thither by a train of nobles and respectable 
commoners. The first counsel at the bar pleading 
for them, shewed that they felt the day and the cause 
to be the greatest for their country and themselves in 
which they should ever be destined to display their 
abilities—and the audience within and without—all 
London—all the nation—expected the decision with 
an awful and deep anxiety. The jury were enclosed 
all night, and in the morning gawe a verdict for the 
prisoners. It was received with a shout of joy in the 
court; and almost in an instant, a thousand shouts 
were returned from all parts in London. These 
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were continued from village to village, till they 
reached the army encamped on Hounslow Heath, 
which was seized with the sympathetic pany tq 
The king was in Lord Feversham’s tent, and hear- 
ing the camp in an uproar, sent Feversham to en- 
quire into the cause. He returned and said, it was 
nothing but the joy of the soldiers for the discharge 
of the bishops. ‘* And do you call that nothing !” 
said the king. ‘* But so much the worse for them.’? 
A few days before the acquittal of the bishops, the 
queen was delivered of a son,—an event of joy to the 
king and Papists, and of present mortification to the 
people, who looked for eventual release from tyranny 
by the succession of the Prince of Orange, but which, 
by rendering them more impatient of the yoke, ac- 
celerated that deliverance which they sought at their 
own hands. 

The Prince of Orange, James’s nephew, had not 
been an impassive spectator of these events in Eng- 
land; but with his characteristic prudence, he forbore 
to intermeddle in the affairs of England, until the 
king’s own misconduct, and the application of the 
English themselves, justified his interference. The 
king, conscious of the respect which attended Wil- 
liam’s name in England, solicited him to declare in 
favour of his dispensing with the penal acts; and 
threw out hopes to the prince, of his being seconded 
by the English arms in the league which he was 
forming against France. But William, justly distrust- 
ing his sincerity, and aware of the decided sentiments 
of the English on the subject of the tests, wisely ree 
fused to concur in his uncle’s unpopular measures ; 
and James’s hints at a coalition with Holland, were 
speedily changed into warlike preparations, which 
menaced the republic. The prince was now assiduous 
in cherishing that spirit among the English, which 
led them to Tok for biraself as their only and certain 
deliverer. Lord Dumblane, son of the Earlof Dan- 
by, being commander of a frigate, made several 
voyages to Holland, and carried out tenders of duty, 
and even sums of money from many of the chief no- 


- bility ; and Zuylestein, the Dutch envoy, brought 


him over the positive invitation, not only of the chief 
Whig leaders, but of the Tories also, to come and 
assist them with his arms for the recovery of their 
laws and liberties. The bishop of London, the Earls 
of Danby, Nottingham, Devonshire, Dorset, the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Shrewsbury, these 
were some of the conspicuous persons who consented 
to vist ea party feelings in his cause, and to de- 
vote their fortunes to his success. Even Sunder- 
land, the king’s favourite minister, privately promo- 
ted the cause at the expence of his personal honour. 
When William’s preparations by land and sea, which 
had been dextrously made for pretended objects, so 
as to cover his designs on England, could no longer 
be concealed, James was warned by the king of 
France of the impending invasion, and an offer of 
troops was made to him by the French monarch to 
assist in repelling it. But James would not accept 
the offer: he trusted to filling the army with Irish 
Catholics, a measure which the resistance of the 
colonel and officers * of the first regiment on which 
he tried the experiment, and the mutinous aspect of 


* Colonel Beaumont and six officers of the Duke of Berwick’s regiment. 
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the whole army, soon. shewed_to. be impracticable. 
By his order, the major of Litchfield’s regiment drew 
out the battalion, aud required them to promise sup/ 
port to the king in repealing the penal statutes, or to 
ground their arms. To his astonishment, all but two 
captains and a few popish soldiers threw down their 
arms. James ordered them to take them up, adding 
sullenly, that for the future he would not do them 
the honour to cousult them. When intelligence at 
last came from the English minister at the Hague, 
that the invasion of England was really intended, and 
avowed by the Dutch government, James, in a panic, 
tried to avert the wrath of his people, by restoring 
the charters which had been annihilated, annulling 
the court of ecclesiastical commission, and other acts; 
but as he revoked those concessions on the first news 
of a disaster having befallen the Dutch fleet, his sin- 
cerity was as much distrusted as his timidity was 
despised. 

On the 2Ist of October, the prince set sail from 
Helvoctsluys, with nearly 500 vessels, and an army 
of 14,000 men. He first encountered a storm, which 
drove him back ; but his loss being soon repaired, the 
fleet. put to sea again under the English Admiral 
Herbert, and on the second morning after it sailed, 
was discovered stretching towards.the channel, with 
all the sail it could spread, The same wind detained 
the king’s fleet near Harwich, and enabled the Dutch 
to pass the straits of Dover without opposition, 
Both shores were covered with multitudes o people, 
who, besides admiring the grandeur of the spectacle, 
were held in suspence by the awful importance of the 
enterprize. On the 5th of November, the anniversary 
of the gun-powder plot, the prince concluded his 
voyage, and landed his army in Torbay. 

The Dutch army marched first to Exeter; but 
general as the invitation of the English had been, 
several days clapsed before they resorted to the 
standard of their deliverer, Sir Edward Seymour 
first made proposals for an association, which was 
univegsally signed. By degrees, the Earl of Abing- 
don, Mr Russel son of the Earl of Bedford, and 
other gentlemen of distinction, came to Exeter ; Lord 
Delamere took arms in Cheshire ; the Earl of Danby. 
seized York; the Earl of Bath, governor of Ply-. 
mouth, declared for the prince; the Earl of Devon- 
shire made a like declaration in Derby. The deser- 
tion of the army quickly followed. Lord Colchester 
was the first officer that went over; Lord Cornbury 
succeeded in an attempt to bring over some troops of 
cavalry; Lord Churchill, who fad a high command, 
resorted to the prevailing party, and carried with him 
the Duke of Grafton, natural son to the late king. 

The falling monarch applied to Leopold, emperor 
of Germany, but received no favourable answer. 
His fleet was disaffected ; and though he had yet an 
army of more than 20,000 men, he dreaded leading 
them to battle. He joined this army at Salisbury, and 
seemed for a moment resolved to live or die a ing 5 
but at the end of six days, he returned to London, 
and a skirmish having taken place between the two 
armies, a report that those a4 James’s being entirely 
defeated, accelerated the declaration’ of many in, 
favour of William. The desertion of prince George | 


of Denmark, and of his daughter the princess Anne, . 
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_ issued orders to the fleet and army, and applied to’ 


who being under the influence of Lore 


were persuaded to join the prince of Orange,. struck 
down the tottering remains of his fortitude. In des- 


pair, he called a council of all the peers ‘ 
who were in igroepes: vand, followed. siete 
issuing writs for a new parliament, i 
Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin i 
sioners to treat with the prince of Orange. In pas- ea 


Earl of ‘Bedford, 
“who could ;have served your Majesty on this oc- 
casion.””_ James was struck speechless at the reply. 
Though the prince knew that these commissioners 
were in his own interest, -he refused to give a satiss 
factory answer. Meanwhile, the insurrection mice | 
oun bacinds and every day some important 
sion was made to the popular cause. And as the 
contagion reached Scotland, the Papists: and violent 
royalists in that kingdom fled or concealed themselves, 
and the Scottish privy council addressed themselves 
to William. > 7 Mts 
James’s terrors now rose for his personal safety ; The 
and still more so, as the queen, alarmed:at the general ¢scap 
hatred which her religion inspired, and at ihe! danger sibs 
of a parliamentary impeachment, :fled-with her in- 
fant son to Gravesend, where. a yacht conveyed her 
to Calais. The king, if he could be ‘supposed, 
under the influence of such terrors, to cherish either 
hopes or designs, imagined he might thtow the ~ 
kingdom into anarchy by his flight. He threw the = 
great seal into the river, and about 12 at night on 
the 10th of December, took a boat at Whitehall The 
and crossed the river in disguise. He was attended also | 
only by Sir Edward Hales, and two servants, and Lond 
continuing his journey all-night, arrived inthe morn- « 
ing at Feversham, Near that place he was seized 
by some fishermen, who imagined his party were Po« 
pish priests flying from the country ; and amidst the 
insults of the populace, was brought back to Fever=) 
sham. At the inn of the village he was'seen bya 
seaman who had served under him, and who melted but is 
into tears when he recognized him, ‘The seamen of zed 
the place immediately formed a guard for his protec $2™ 
tion; but he was removed from their hands by the “""" 
officers of the militia, by whom he was treated with: 
less respect. The. confusion which: arose after the 
king’s flight became known, was violent, but short, 
aud was rather distinguished by terror than by out-) 
rage. All was calmed, however, by the bishops and 
peers assuming the reins of government. ‘I'hey chose’ 
the Marquis of Halifax president of their council;’ 


the Prince of Orange as to theit expected sovereign, | 

who was now on his march to Lanbteds By As nt 
The Prince of Orange advanced to London by’ 

slow marches, to shew that he was invited to the’ 

vernment, and did not hasten to seize it. But Lond 

he bad reached Windsor, the unwelcome intelligence’ 

was brought to him of James having been stopt in 

his flight. The Prince sent James a letter, forbid- 

ding him to approach nearer to London than Ro- 

chester ; but the letter missed the king, who return- 

ed to London, and was welcomed with shouts by the 


senseless rabble. The Prince of Orange then conve- 
ned:a council at Sion House, to deliberate what mea- 
sures should be taken.  [t was resolved to send orders 
to: James to remove from Whitehall to Ham ; but as 
theiterrified monarch preferred Rochester from its vi- 
© cinity tothe seay and-as William sawthat he meditated 
~~ anseseape; he granted him: his choice of residence. In 
© __ the mean time, the Dutch troops entered London, 
_ and, as.some resistance was apprehended from the ob- 
stinacy of Lord Craven, who commanded the guards, 
coo epee through the Park at eleven o’ciock at 
night, with drums beating, matches lighted, and’ in 
: order of battle!‘ James proceeded to Rochester with 
reheis only five attendants of distinction; * and the Prince 
4 2 Drange arrived at St James’s the evening of the 
same days) He received the congratulations: of ‘the 
clergy, the dissenters; the city of London, and the 
lawyers; and all ranks hastened to pay their respects 
em- ©The only authoritative body that yet subsisted 
the — since the;dissolution of James’s govertiment, consist- 
abers of ed of the peersiand bishops, whos: to the number of 
rome” the Prince to summon: a/convention. 
But William, who was determined to obtain a more 
express declaration of the public consent, invited an 
assembly of: all) the: members who had sat in any 
House of Commons’ of Charles I1., (the only parlia- 
ments whose election was regarded’ as. free.) and to 
them were added the mayor and aldermen, of Lon- 
don, and fifty of the common council. By ‘the ad- 
vice of this body, in addition to that of the lords, the 
Prince summoned aconvention. The conduct of the 
Prince, with regard to Scotland, was founded on the 
same prudent and moderate maxims. He called to- 
gether the most eminent’ Scotsmen in London, about 
80 noblemen and gentlemen; and he accepted a vo. 
offer of the administration from that assem+ 

as from the fairest representation of their coun+ 

try, that could be found in the present place and cir- 
cumstances. The English convention was assembled 
hrone on the 22d of January 1689, which, from the influ- 
fed ~—_ence of the present crisis, was composed chiefly of 
; Whigs. In the peers, however, the Tory party was 
"yet strong, and, after protracted: debates, a confe- 

'  yence’of the houses was necessary, before the vote of 
the commons’ could be adopted, that James had ab- 


L joy: 


* te 
of 
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While the’ Tories were endeavouring to avert this 
decision, and proposals of a regency were strongly 
the Prince, who-had entered'into no intrigues, 

who had retained a magnanimous silence, and had dis- 
dained’ to bestow caresses on even the leaders of the 
party which favoured’his accession,’ at length called 
some of the chief members of parliament, 

gave his sentiments on the state of affairs. He 
pretended not, he said, to-interpose in the decision of 
— to-whom the free’settlement of the nation 
nged, but he had heard that a regency was pro~ 
posed by some, and that others were desirous of 
the crown being settled on the Princess. If either 


> 


red for him, and which carried him to Ambleteuse in-France. 
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“other wife. 


dicated the throne, and that it. was’ thereby’ vacant. 


6u1 


of these schemes should be adopted, he declaredjthat 
he could not accept of so precarious a dignity, and must 
return to his nativé country, satisfied with the efforts 


‘he had made for England. This declaration prodi- 


ced its desired effect ; the voice of the Whigs  pre- 
vailed ; and the convention passed! a’ bill, in which 
they settled the crown on the Prince and Princess of 
Orange, the sole administration to remain in’ the 
Prince: the Princess‘of Denmark to succeed after 


“the death of the Prince and Princess of Orange; tHe 


elie of the Princess Anne after those of the 
rincess Mary, but before those of the Prince’ by atty 


the powers of royal prerogative were circumscribed, 
and defined more narrowly and precisely than at any 
other period of the English government. 

The revolution was not in Scotland, as in England, 
effected by a coalition of Whig and Tory. Balcar- 
ras and Dundee, the leaders of the Tories, withdrew 
in rage and terror from Edinburgh ; and the Scottish 
convention having voted, by a bold and decisive reso- 
lution, that James had forteited the crown, tendered 
it to the Prince and Princess of Orange. Of the 
kings who have deserved popularity, none perhaps 
ever possessed less than William, in proportion to 
his merit. He had been led, by policy as’ well’ as 
Snes to entrust the administration to Whigs. 

alifax got the privy seal, Danby was made presi- 
‘dent of the council, Shrewsbury a secretary of state. 
Nottingham was the only Tory admitted into power ; 
and even of that one admission, the Whigs complain- 
‘ed. Tt was not possible to reward all the Whigs ; 
and a few honours and trusts conferred upon the 
Dutch friends of the king, roused the accustomed 
fury of the eo against foreign favourites. The 
pecuniaty supplies of William’s Pret parliament were 
rigid, and below the acknowledged  éxigencies of go- 
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‘The convention annexed to this settle- ° 
“ment of the crown a declaration of rights, by which 
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vernment ; nor would they countetiance, but, on-the ~ 


contrary, fiercely opposed the noblest object of Wil- 
liam’s ambition, his wish to relieve his dissenting sub- 
jects from the sacramental test. All that he could 
obtain, was a partial toleration. ‘The levity even of 
those statesmen, who had acted the highest parts in 
the late glorious revolution, and who had profited 
most by the change, was still more strange than the 
conduct of those who were chagrined’ by disappoitt+ 
ment ; if we can believe, that Halifax and Danby ca- 
balled with the king’s enemies, and declared the im- 
possibility of keeping James from the throne, if he 
would concede certain points to the Protestants. 
The parliament, however, though divided im every 
other point, were unanimous in promising to support 
the king in a war against France. The measures of 
France, William declared, left now no choice but 
that of war on the part of England; and the empire, 
Spain, Holland, and the Elector of Brandenburgh, 
were now united in curbing the ambition of Louis. ~ 

The parliament of Scotland soon displayed a more 
decided spirit of resistance to William than even the 


Bi * Lord Arran, son to the Duke of Hamilton, Lords Aylesbury. Litchfield, Dumbarton, and Col. Hamilton. On the 23d of 
ae December, in the night, attended bythe Duke of Berwick, and two other persons, he went to a small vessel which was prepa; 
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English parliament had shewn. William had in- 
structed his commissioner, the Duke of Hamilton, 
(Dalrymple’s Memoirs, p. 376.), to comply with 
the various demands of the Scottish convention in 
favour of popular rights; but Hamilton, from in- 
terested views, concealed from the boroughs the or- 
ders which he had received in favour of liberty ; and 
the minds of the nation were alienated by this treach- 
ery, as well as by the king’s refusal to proscribe and 
exclude the whole of the Tory party,—a measure 
which the king saw would create a host of enemies 
from despair. 

While the parliament was thus agitated, a civil war 
was excited by the Viscount Dundee, under whose 
new title and splendid achievements the cruelties of 
Grahame of Clayerhouse were for a while forgotten. 
When the Scottish convention had declared for Wil- 
liam,—when Balcarras, and the other leaders of the 
Tories, were secured in Edinburgh,—Dundee, more 
fortunate, escaped with fifty horse. He had left 
behind him the Duke of Gordon in possession of 
Edinburgh castle ; but, as that nobleman, despair- 
ing of relief, and pressed by a siege, was reduced to 
capitulate within a month, the cause of James in 
Scotland depended now upon his sole conduct. Dun- 
dee retired into the Highlands from the pursuit of 
General Mackay,—was joined by the Macdonalds,— 
surprized Perth,—and levied contributions to the very 
gates of the town of Dundee. Being joined by se- 
veral of the mountain clans, he found himself, at one 

eriod, at the head of 1700 men ; but, as the High- 
landers loaded with plunder, deserted in numbers, 
he retired into the wilds of Lochaber, and waited the 
arrival of succours from Ireland. When 300 re- 
cruits arrived from that country, Dundee once more 
called the Highlanders to his banners. With a force 
exceeding 2500 men, he gave battle, at the pass of 
Killycrankie, to Mackay, who, with considerably su- 
perior numbers, was advancing from Blair. By a 
rapid descent in thick and separate columns, the 
Hy hlanders overpowered the thin lines of Mackay, 
and would have scarcely left a man to report the de- 
feat, had not the death of Dundee, in the moment 
of victory, left the command in less vigorous hands, 
Cannon, an Irish officer of indifferent abilities, suc- 
ceeded him, whose forces, after a repulse by a single 
regiment of the Cameronians, dispersed, and return- 
ed to their homes. 

These events took place during the summer of 
1689. Inthe spring of the same year, James ar- 
rived from France at Kinsale in Ireland, where he 
found Tyrconnel, the Lord Lieutenant, devoted to 
him, and an army of 38,000 men in arms to support 
his cause. It may naturally be asked, by what ne- 

lect, on the part of William, the interests of the 
Fite king were allowed to assume so prosperous an 
aspect ? and, indeed, the delay in settling Ireland is 
one of the parts of William’s conduct which seem 
least to accord with the usualgprudence and energy 
of his character. Since the period of James’s flight 
from England, the Irish Protestants had beheld the 
increase of the Lord Lieutenant Tyrconnel’s prepa- 
rations with all the exaggerated terrors of an expect- 
ed massacre by the Papists. The city of London« 
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derry, however, shut her gates upon his forces, and 
oF arte Ulster nite in ae *beptote their de- fe 
ence, and for continuing their d nce upon 
England: - Shed’ teaitaboaded fon Meaee by a. © Mi 
bout 2500 British and Irish followers, and100 French ~~ 
officers. His reception at Kinsale was cordial, and ~ 
his public entry into Dublin magnificent. About ...P” 
10,000 Protestants gathered together around Lon- Dub 
donderry, and an increasing number rallied them- 
selves at Inniskillen. , 

Surrounded by the congratulations of Dublin, He 
James ordered a parliament to assemble on the 7th bles a 
May. Before it met, he quitted Dublin to lay siege !iamet 
to Tondodbiaeys a town whose memorable siege DUDIt 
will be described under a different article. (See 
Lonponperry.) ‘The relief of the garrison by 
Kirke, gave a decisive blow to the fortunes of James, 
while the example of the besieged raised the emula- 
tion of the Irish Protestants. Six thousand of Tyr- 
connel’s troops were soon after defeated at Newton 
‘Butler by a band of 2500 Inniskilleners ; and the 
courage of the Protestants rose in every quarter. . 

James’s parliament, which assembled at Dublin, Williay 
could only vote him a revenue,—they could not give army 
it. By forcing a coinage of brass money to pass for i Ire 
fourteen times its value, he raised a temporary sup- 
ply ; but, as France refused him pecuniary aid, his 
adherents were supported by rapine ; and, to increase 
his difficulties, the French auxiliaries were engaged 
in perpetual quarrels with the Irish. At last, on the 
12th of August, William’s army, amounting to 
10,000 men, arrived from England, under the com- 
mand of the aged Duke of Schomberg ; and, land- ...4 
ing on the coast of Donaghadee, besieged Carrick+ oarri 
fergus, and forced its ison to capitulate. But fergus 
the campaign of Schomberg was both short and in- 
decisive. Encamping tin a low and damp situation 
near Dundalk, his troops were wasted by disorder. 
The enemy, no less enfeebled by sickness, were for- 
tunately little able to annoy them; and, at the ap- 
proach of winter, both armies retired into winter 
quarters, 

In the space of little more than a year after Wil- 
liam was upon the throne, he broke with that par- Warr 
liament, and dismissed that party, which had wit 
him on it. Provoked at the hostility of the Whigs a 
in his first parliament, he determined to call another, " 
and to throw himself into the hands of the Tories. 
In the new elections, the Tories generally prevailed. 
The privy seal was taken from Lord Halifax, and 
Lord Shrewsbury, resigned. After these changes, , 
William announced. his intention. of conducting the He he 
war in Ireland in person.. Leaving London on the his 
4th of June 1690, he arrived at Carrickfergus on ™ 
the 14th of the same month. As he advanced, the 
Irish army abandoned Adee, and. fell back to the 
south of the river. Boyne, where they were joined - 
James at the head of his French-auxiliaries. Wil- 
liam’s forces, composed of English, French (French 
Protestants), Dutch, Brandenburghers, Irish, and 
Danes, amounted to 36,000 men. James, having an 
army every way inferior, resolved, after much hesi- 
tation, to give battle ; but took his measures rather y,,, 
for securing a retreat than to make a determined. de. 
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re- non;and the late king, 


fence, William directed the river to be forded in 
three places, and the attack begun from as many 
quarters. Schomberg, with the nght wing of 10,000 
men, passed some fords up the river, and a bog on 
the pA mes side, and attacked the forces of James, who 
rather watched than opposed him, and who fied to 
secure the pass of Dunleck,-which guarded the Irish 


of “rear. The centre next crossed, and were maintain- 


ing a doubtful contest with their French and Irish 
nents, when William, who passed the river far- 
ca with his cavalry, followed the army of 
James asit retired in a body around their king. While 
the armies were yet fighting, James rode off from 
the field of battle. The rout of the Irish soon after 
became complete ; and they fled without obeying 
their sovereign’s last injunction to defend the pass of 
Dunleck, leaving 2000 killed and wounded on the 
‘field, The dices the battle, William had re- 
ceived a slight wound by ‘a shot which grazed his 
shoulder, from a cannon which the enemy privately 
brought and planted opposite to the spot where he 
was reconnoitring the ground ; but the accident di- 
minished neither the health nor spirits of the king, 
who, in the heat of the battle, was, 
head. of his. cavalry, with his sword drawn, and his 
~arm thrown loose from its bandage. The remains 
of the Irish army retired precipitately to the Shan- 
determining to go to France, 
took his leave of them, leaving orders behind him 
to continue their resistance. 
~ The news of William’s victory diffused exultation 
over the minds of the English, and came in good 
time to console them for the issue of a naval engage- 
ment which had mortified their national vanity. Tor- 
rington, with 34 English and 22 Dutch ships, enga- 
the French Admiral Tourville off Beachy Head. 
he Dutch, who had been most prompt in. the en- 
t, were the Samer sufferers ; but such was 
= state of the combined fleets after the battle, that 
ters next day, declined renewing it, and were obli- 
ged to retire into the Thames. 
” "The king returned to England, after the battle of 
the Boyne. General Ginckle, who commanded in his 
absence, pursued the Irish, now commanded by St 
Ruth, to the Shannon; crossed the river by a bold 
enterprise, and engaged their. whole army at Aughrim, 
where the Irish were defeated with great slaughter, 
and driven to make their last stand at Limerick, after 
sg ROY men. : 
The siege of Limerick commenced in August, and 
for six weeks the enemy made a gallant defence, and 
_ were not likely to make a speedy. submission. With. 
_ the plans which William had formed for the great- 
er objects of warfare and ambition, the prospect of 
a winter siege, and. the renewal of a spring cam- 
paign, in Ireland, were by: no means-desirable. He. 
gave orders, therefore,,to, Ginckle, to make the Irish: 
most favourable offers... By the treaty of Limer- 
ick, therefore, which. was soon concluded, the Irish 
were granted their pardons, their estates, anda gene- 
ral. amnesty of debts, incurred during hostilities. 
‘Attainders and outlawries. were done away. The 


___. Catholics were to receive the same toleration as un- 
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as usual, at the - 


der Charles II. Such as were 
France, were to be landed there, 
the expense of the English government. 
thousand men, with arms in their hands, 
themselves of this last article, and consented to be- 

come, for ever, the subjects of a foreign power. 

The defeat of Dundee subdued only the open ene- 
mies of the king in Scotland. An opposition to his 
measures was rmed under the designation of the 
Club, or Country Party, and, among some of these, * 
a plot was laid for the restoration of James, by a coa- 
lition of the Jacobites and Presbyterians. The prin- 
cipal plotters were Montgomery, Ross, the Earl 
of Annandale, and Ferguson, men who had zealously 

romoted the revolution, but who sought revenge 

r being disappointed of the rewards which they 
expected. But the plot was dissipated by the king’s 
commissioner, Lord Melville, obtaining extensive 
powers to conciliate the Presbyterians by timely con- 
cessions, The king’s supremacy over the church 
was given up, Presbytery was confirmed on its broad- 
est basis, and preparations were made to indemnify 
the patriotic Whigs, who had been suffering under 
the late tyrannical reigns. The conspirators, in dis- 
may, hastened to save themselves, by revealing the 
plot to government ; and Montgomery, the principal 

lotter, died in exile, of grief and vexation. Nevil 

ain, an English agent in the business, suffered the 
torture-he was the last victim of that inhuman prac- 
tice in Scotland.—Otherwise, the suppression of the 
SOMBBE NEY was creditable to the humanity of govern- 
ment, and not a single life was taken. But the dou- 
ble satisfaction arising from. a plot being suppressed 
and popular grievances redressed, was quickly fol- 
lowed, in Scotland, by a lamentable and atrocious 
event, which forms the only indelible blot. amidst the 

ories. of William’s reign. 

Towards the end of 1691, the Highland Jacobite 
chieftains were intimidated by a severe proclama- 
tion, and hastened-to disarm: the resentment of go- 
yernment by: submission. The last to submit wag 
M‘Donald of Glencoe, who, after travelling: in vain 
to the governor of Fort William, hastened to Inver- 
ary, but was delayed by the snows, and unavoidable 
interruptions on the road, till the time of grace was 
expired.. The sheriff of Inverary, however, moved 
by his intreaties and tears, administered the oath of 
allegiance,.and certified the cause of his delay.. But 
his oath was industriously suppressed: by the advice 
of Stair, the president of the Be otch court of Session, 
and the indent was erased from the list presented 
to the privy. council, The Earl of Braedalbane, 
whose lands the Highland chief had plundered, and 
whose treachery to government, in negociating with 
the Highland:clans, Glencoe had also exposed, insti- 
gated the secreta Dalrymple, son to Lord Stair, a: 
statesman who had imbibed the bloody spiritof Lau- 
derdale’s administration, to co-operate with his sa-- 
vage resentment.. They persuaded William that: 
Glencoe was the main obstacle to the pacification of 
the Highlands, and concealing the circumstances 
in favour of the unfortunate chief, obtained orders: 
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for proceeding te military execution against his clan;. 


~ #In the frantic plot of Montgomery, Ross, &c, itis probable that many of the country party were not implicated,- 
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Glencoe had. remained unmolested, and confident of 
pardon, at-home, whien a detachment arrived from 
Fort William, under Campbell of Glenlyon, whose 
niece had married one of Glencoe’s sons. The sol- 
diers were'received on promise of peace and friend- 
ship, and were quartered among the inhabitants of 
the sequestered vale, when their’ orders arrived ‘at 
midnight not to suffer aman under 70 to escape their 
swords. "The orders were obeyed: with a dreadful 
strictness. The inhabitants were massacred in their 
houses ; some roused from their beds, and. others 
when sitting round their fires. Women. were butch~ 
ered with their children in their arms, Thirty-eight 
persons were thus sacrified; but though the ends of 
the glen were watched, the rest escaped in a tem= 
pestuous night; the carnage, however, was succeeded 
by rapine and desolation, and the women and children 
stript naked, were left to explore their way to some 
shelter, or to perish in the snows. 

Willingly would the mind ascribe to the immediate 
agents of this horrid business, all the execration that 
is due to it, and transfer it, if possible, from one of 
the greatest and best of sovereigns ; but, after all al- 
lowances, it is impossible to exculpate William from 
all knowledge and consent in the transaction. .He 
was beset, indeed, with sanguinary ministers, and he 
was, in some degree, deceived and betrayed into an 
act of cruelty, inconsistent with the general tenor of 
his mild and mercifulcharacter ; butno enquiry. was 
made at the time, andino punishment was afterwards 
inflicted on the authors of the massacre. 

The king having settled the: affairs of the nation, 
went abroad in March to promote the measures of 
the grand confederacy against France. Whilst he 
was thus employed, the emissaries of James convey- 
ed notice to the disaffected at home, that the late 
king was preparing to make a descent upon Eng- 
land,-at the head of 30,000 men, and that a French 
fleet which was to»convey them would sail from La 
Hogue. The intrigues: of James’s friends had al- 
ready been conducted within the verge of the court; 
a formidable party of the nobility was implicated in 
the present conspiracy ; and, if we may believe the 
assertions of some writers, the Princess Anne, her- 
self, sought to) expiate her past conduct to her fa- 
ther, by infidelity to her sister. But the court of 
England: was the easier informed of these designs, 
by pretended converts.* William, abroad, hasten- 
ed the preparations of the Dutch, and detached se- 
veral regiments from Holland. The measures of the 
queen’s ministry at home, were prudent and ‘spirited. 

A camp was marked between’ Petersfield: and 
Portsmouth; and the militia, both of England and 
Scotland, were called out. On the 18th of May, 
the combined fleets of England and Holland, con- 
sisting of 99 ships of the ling; sailed from St Helen’s, 
The main fleet of France, under Tourville, con- 
sisting of about 50 ships of the line, was at that time 
at sea.in quest of the English, and was descried 
next day, about three o’clock in the morning, seven 


oe ' err 

* It must be supposed that some of the Whig lords entered into James’s designs only to discover and betray them to Wil- 
liam. It is certain that James distrusted many of those new and secret adherents, and that William confided in them in the 
The most fortunate circumstance for the nation was, that Russel, the most i 


moment of danger. 


not consent to abstain from fighting the French fleet; if he'should meet it; with the king himself-on 
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leagues from, Barfleur. » B have fortune and 
ood plans of the English ame , the four. allied 


leets had united before ‘they sailed, a: cireumstance W% 


unknown to the enemy, who, trusting 
should meet the-allies aaleoiaotns hod tered ‘Bowes 
ville to give 'battle wherever he found them, »The 
eee either trusting to the defection of 7 
the English seamen, or impe his peremptory _ 
orders and his high palbapty hore ewncuhe bo tet a 
ship, ‘the Rising Sun, of 110. guns,. upon’ the Eng- 
lish admiral, Russel; and: the other ships following 
soon after, the engagement became general About 
four in the afternoon, a thick fog puede 
batants;. but a running fight was renewed inutwo 
hours, which was again closed: by darkness» ‘The 
chace was continued next day along the: French) 
coast. On the third day, Tourville, with a partvof Batt 
the remains of his flect, fled to Cherbourg. Bighs }*# 
teen more of the enemy sought refuge near’ a 
Hogue, and others escaped through the race at) Als 
derney. The English Admiral, Delavelley. pursued 
and burnt several of the: former, and then» rejoined 
the commander in chief, who employed the subse- 
quent days in attacking those ships’which haderes ~ 
paired to La Hogue. They were now re > 
13, but were covered by two forts, while the whole 
of the French army, and\of James’s followers, were. 
drawn up on the adjoining shore. ‘The shipsthem- ~~“ 
selves were drawn as’ far up upon’ the: shallows:as 
tides and cables could bring them, Nothing, ‘how- 
ever, could resist the: British seamen, who-crowded ~~ 
in barges, under cover of such frigates as could be ~_ 
brought ‘sufficiently near, boarded the whole fleet, 
and climbing up the ships on one side, drove out the 
French with little resistance on the other, and then 
destroyed them. When James beheld the efforts of 
his late subjects: thus employed: a: himself, he 
could not restrain his admiration of their gallantry 5 
but exclaimed, “ Ah, none but my brave English! 
could do this!?’ io £iy) dealt She 
The victory of La Hogue overthrew, forthe’ pres 
sent, if it did not eradicate, the hopes of the Jaco-, 
bites. William spent a considerable part of the'suc- ~ 
ceeding year on the continent, in the conduct of 
those important campaigns against Louis which do. 
not belong properly to our history. The other wary 
like enterprizes of England, during the'same yeary 
were unimportant; the political’ struggles: between 
William and his parliament were vehement 
but did not impede the supplies which the ae | . 
in the midst of complaints at the king’s rejection 
several popular bills, (the bill for triennial parlia~ 
ments in particular), still liberally granted: The’ P 
king, who had, soon after his accession, t! c 
himself into the hands of the Tories, was inducedy” 
by the advice of Lord Sunderland, to recal a mix- 
ture of the Whigs into his councils. The'effeets of 
this change were displayed in the enactment of a’bill 
for triennial parliaments in 1694, to which the king 
gave his assent; a renovation in the constitution; 
rea 
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which unhappily*was too ‘soon forgotten, On the 
piglet William was devine by death, 
™M of his consort Mary. She died of the smallpox in 
* her 38d year, ‘to the inexpressible grief of his majes- 
, who, for some weeks after her death, could nei- 
‘see company, nor attend to. the affairs of the 
state. The conduct of this princess has been taxed 
with want of natural affection, from the indifference 
with which she is said to have ascended the throne 
of her father, and witnessed his misfortunes ; but it 
should be remembered, that William’s are with 
her was founded upon affection, and: that they had 
long lived'inm the most endearing ‘connection ot life, 
re the ‘bigotry of her father precipitated him 
from the throne. She could not have deserted Wil- 
liam ; ‘nor was she culpable to have endured with se- 
renity'the promotion of the cause of religion and 
‘ human happiness, of which her husband was the 
leader, Her personal worth could not be small, nor 
her affections unamiable, to whom such a husband 
4, was’so tenderly devoted. ; 
ed- > 'Dhe great business of parliament from this period 
4 seemed to consist in restraining corruption, and bring- 
nts ing to. justice several offenders in high station, who 
had grown wealthy upon the plunder of the pares 
The number of laws that were now enacted every 
session; seemed calculated for the safety of the sub- 
ject; but in reality, were symptoms of the universal 


co’ tion. 

Oe W dllian was willing to admit all the restraints 
they chose to lay on the royal prerogative in Eng- 
land, upon condition of being properly supplied with 
the» means of humbling the powers of France. 
—_ +h a friend to liberty from inclination, he did 
notisu 


t 


ciently understand the complex nature of the 
», British constitution to keep its parts in harmony. 
Bat if he could not be said to yield to his parliament 
from «patriotic motives, he at least made his conces- 
sions the exchange for the means given to support 
him in great and laudable objects. The sums of 
money granted him for the prosecution of this war 
were incredible, and the nation not contented with 
_ - furnishing him»with such supplies as they were im- 
mediately: capable of raising, involved themselves in 
debts; which have since accumulated.éo formidably. 
For this profusion it has been remarked, that Eng- 
land gained only the reward of military glory in Flan- 
ders, and of saving the Dutch. But to fine checked 
the career of France, and to have prolonged for a 
' while:the independence of Europe, was certainly to 
*. have attained great objects, ~~ t 
‘ ‘The treaty of Ryswick at length put an end to 
* this war. William returned to England in Novem- 
" “ber 1697, and was received in London amidst the 
acclamations'of the people, By the treaty of Reys- 
wick, his title to the crown of England was acknow- 
ledged by France herself. 


| to the domestic affairs of England, and still less to 
| « those of Scotland. An eveut now happened, which 
| excited the most violent ferment in the latter king- 
dom. » By the recommendation of Paterson, an indi- 
vidual of splendid and enterprising genius and views, 
a settlement was formed by the Scotch on the isthmus 
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midst the distractions of foreign politics, Wil- 
liam’ had little leisure or inclination to attend deeply” 
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of Darien, a situation admirably fitted for accom- Britait» 
plishing the most gi 
American continents. ‘Twelve hundred settlers, af- a 
ter founding New yeinerycy the capital of their 
intended colony, proceeded for some time with hopes 
and alactity in forming their settlement, and reptilsed 
the Spaniards who attacked them; but the English 
immediately demanded of William the suppression of 
this ecloniatitvidahips of the Scotch, Spain rernonstra- 
ted against a settlement on her territories; and Wil- 
liam; afraid of a breach with Spain, coincided with the 
angry jealousies of both nations. ‘The supplies of 
the colony were cut off from home ; and after eight 
months, it was abandoned through famine and dis- 
ease. Before the evacuation was reported, a second 
and a third expedition had sailed from Scotland, but 
they were again, as before, attacked by the Spa- 
niards ; and though they gallantly repelled an army 
of that nation, they were forced to capitulate to a . 
fleet from Carthagena, on condition of ‘being allowed 
to return home. The ships which were to bring 
them home, were unprovided for so long a voyage; 
and the few adventurers who survived, were left to. 
languish in Spanish prisons, or to starve on English 
plantations; The Scottish nation awaked from its. 
dreams of immense wealth, stript of its credit, its re- 
sources, and its trade; and there was s¢arcely one 
family which had hot to mourn a lost relation, or a 
ruined fortune in this calamitous business. In justice 
to the memory of William respecting this transaction, 
it ought to be remembered, that the Scotch colonists 
had no distinct right to settle in Spanish America ;. 
and that a war with Spain, unpopular among the 
English, would have been the probable consequence 
of pleasing the Scotch. 

William returned from humbling his enemies abroad, The En- 
only to be watched, distrusted, and humbled by his glish army 


scheme. 


own subjects at home. As the project of humbling tmepantae 


France was never distant from his mind, he had come to. 
regard a standing army as indispensible in England. 
It is not impossible that his great mind, through the’ 
power of habit, and by constant practice in war, had 

acquired that love of military pomp and parade, 

which, in itself, is ‘so unworthy of greatness. ‘This 

passion for a standing army was, however, wise- 
ly checked by his parliament, who passed a vote for 

disbanding all his foreign troops, and reducing the 

whole army to ‘7000 men. ‘The mortification which 

he felt on this occasion, is said to have inspired him. 

for a time, with the resolution of abandoning the 

English sceptre and returning to Holland: his mini- 

sters, however, persuaded him to pass the bill for re- 

ducing the forces, and to change his resolution. 

The rest of William’s reign was cmployed in dis- 
putes with his parliament, which are not of the 
highest interest, as they did not relate to the pri- 
mary points in the constitution, The only watt 
enterprize in which the nation embarked from the te ‘he Jal- 
peace of Ryswick to the king’s death, was in aiding "° 
Sweden, when the kings of Denmark and’ Poland 
with the elector of Brandenburgh, formed a league 
to crush the young Charles the X1Ith. A fleet of 
thirty sail of Englis and Dutch was sent tito the’ 
Baltic, under the command of Sir George Rooke, 
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who joined the Swedish squadron, and bombarded 
Copenhagen, to which the Danish fleet had retired. 

The repose of Europe was again disturbed by the 
disputed succession to the Spanish monarchy. His 
Catholic majesty having, by his last will, bequeathed 
his whole monarchy to the second son of the Dau- 
phin of France, the views of William, who had 
brought Louis himself to accede to the partition 
treaty, was wholly thwarted by the bequest of the 
Spanish monarch, and by Louis’s acceptance of it. 
After some negotiations at the Hague had succeeded 
to William’s remonstrances with Louis on his ac- 
ceptance of the Spanish testament, it.was evident 
that roy ae and the States would speedily be obli- 
ged, by force of arms, to maintain the partition treaty, 
or submit to see the Spanish monarchy become a de- 
pendency of France. The Emperor of Germany 
soon became an ally to the new confederacy against 
France, and a treaty was concluded between the 
three powers to procure a satisfaction to the emperor 
in the Spanish succession, and sufficient security for 
the commerce and dominions of his allies. 

Amidst these negotiations, the late King James 
died at St Germains; he was comforted in his last 
moments by the promises of Louis to protect his 
son as the lawful monarch of England; but in the 
year before, the English parliament, by a resolu- 
tion of greater effect, had debarred him from all 
hopes of the throne, by declaring the Princess So- 
phia Duchess Dowager of Hanover, and her heirs, 
the next in succession to the Princess Anne. 

William, who was the soul of every confederacy 
against France, used to retire to his country seat at 
Loo in Holland, where he had leisure and tranquilli- 
ty to mature his councils, and draw the plans of his 
campaigns. In the last year of his life, he returned 
from this retirement to the troublesome government 
of England, where, however, he found the parlia- 
ment amidst abundance of quarrels and complaints, 
ready to second him in the active measures which he 
had projected. In the mean time, his constitution, 
feeble from his untimely birth, and oppressed by the 
cares and fatigues of government, sunk under a com- 

lication of disorders ; but the immediate cause of his 
Neath was a fall from his horse in one of his excur- 
sions from Hampton Court, by which his collar- 
bone was broken. THe languished above a fortnight 
under an aguish fever, and expired in the 52d year 
of his age of an inflammation in his lungs. His per- 
son was of the middle size, ill-shaped, and ungrace- 
ful, except on horse-back: his nose was aquiline; 
but the harsh features of his countenance, which was 
pale and solemn, were enlightened by the piercing 
lustre of his eye. His manners were silent, cold, and 
reserved; unfavourable impressions were sooner made 
on his mind than effaced from it; but his resentment 
never descended.to the meanness of personal revenge. 
From a neglected education, he was insensible to the 
finer arts, and impatient, perhaps, of the minute de- 
tails of public office ; but his virtues were severe and 
exalted; his mind was ever intent on great designs ; 
he had a sound judgment in weighing events, an in- 
vention fertile in resources, calmness in battle and 
danger,—fortitude, fidelity, and above all, an attach- 
ment to public liberty. If any abatement is to be 
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made from this illustrious character, it is inthe 
vernment of Scotland that the most exceptionab 
part of his conduct appears; but there he was obli- 
ged to confide in statesmen, trained up in the abuses 
of bad government, who ed him into arbitrary 
exertions of power. And, even in Scotland, amidst 
the conspiracies of the Jacobites, not a single person 
perished on the scaffold, nor was there a noble fa- 
mily ruined by forfeitures during his reign, 

_ The importance of William’s life was evinced by 
the joy that diffused itself through France at the 
news of his death: They could hardly restrain their 
joy within the bounds of decorum; and there were 
~ rejoicings in Paris. When it was known in 

olland, the States immediately assembled ; for some 
time the deputies gazed at each other in silent fear 
and astonishment: They then sighed, wept, and in- 
terchanged embraces and vows, hee they would act 
with unanimity, and expend their dearest blood. in 
defence of their country. tft eneetyred Es 

William was succeeded by the Princess Anne, who A, 
had married George Prince of Denmark: She as- of 
cended the throne in the thirty-eighth year of her c¢* 
age, to the general satisfaction of all parties. She 
had been taught by her relations of the Clarendon 
family to favour the Tories; but the influence which 
the Countess of Marlborough, whose husband head- 
ed the opposite faction, prevailed against Rochester, 
and those who opposed the war with France. When 
the privy council had therefore assembled and deli- 
berated, the queen declared her intention of conti- 
nuing warlike preparations, and abiding the cause of 
her allies. Her promise was confirmed. by the arri- 
val of the Earl of Marlborough as ambassador to 
the States, who inspirited the Dutch, and concerted 
the sprains of the campaign. By agreement, war 
was declared against France, in one day, at Vienna, c 
London, and the Hague. Marlborough, who had ag 
been named by the queen commander of the forces 
both abroad and at home, was chosen by the allies 


generalissimo of the whole army. An indefatigable 
warrior in the camp, and a skilful politician in the: 


court, he became the most fatal enemy to France 
that England had produced since the days of Cressy 
and Agincourt. He had learnt the art of war under 
Turenne, in whose army he was known by the name 
of the handsome Englishman, and, from his early dis- 
plays of skili and gallantry, Turenne himself had 
predicted his greataess. To this general was oppo- 
sed, on the side of France, the Duke of Burgundy, 
grandson of the king: a youth more fitted to grace ¢, 
a court than to conduct an army, but who was sup- of 
ported by the talents of the Marshal Boufflers, his of 
second in command, In the first campaign Marlbo-* 
rough repaired to the camp of the allies at Nimeguen, 
where he found himself at the head of 60,000 men. 
By motions at once bold and sagacious, he obliged 
the French to retire before him, without their da- 
ring to hazard a pitched battle; drovethem outof 
Spanish Guelderland ; and, having concluded the pois 
campaign by taking Liege, returned to reap his ho-te¢ a 
nours in London, where he was thanked by the | 
House of Commons, and created a duke by the 
queen. - 

The national arms were less successful:by sea. Sir 


Jolin Mundett was dismissed the service for suffering 
~ a Frerich squadron to eséape into Corunna, Admi- 
* val Benbow, in'the West Indies, attacked a squadron 
ces Of the enemy; but, being supported by only one 
on- “ship, through the cowardice or treachery of his cap- 
sea-"tains, he fought with porate gallantry against 
‘superior numbers, till his own ship lay like a wreck 
jn the water, while the enemy escaped. The Cap- 
tains Wade and ‘Kirby, who deserted him, were shot 
‘on their return to Plymouth, and others of his offi- 
‘cers were disgraced. An attempt was made upon 
‘Cadiz by a force of 50 ships of the line, under Sir 
‘George Rooke, and 14,000 men on board, command- 
‘ed by the Duke of Ormond; but the troops were re- 
Gmbarked, after sending an ineffectual summons to 
‘Fort St Catharine. t Vigo, however, the same 
‘ommanders retrieved their honour by the capture 
‘or destruction of 18 French ships of war, and the 
‘spoils of 11 galleons, with above a million of silver. 
The glory of Marlborough’s first campaign only 
‘incited the nation to aim at new triumphs. The 
‘House of Commons voted 40,000 seamen, and the 
game number of soldiers (an additional 10,000 were 
soon after voted) to act in concert with the allies ; 
and Marlborough returned to the field with greater 
confidence aud larger authority than before. He 
1703. opened the campaign on the Rhine by taking Bonne, 
“the residence of the Elector of Cologne ; he next re- 
‘took Huy, Limbourg, and became master of all 
the lower Rhine. In 1704, the presence: of the 
Duke of Marlborough was loudly demanded by the 
emperor, who was pressed by the arms of France. 
Marlborough took with him about 13,000 English 
troops, advanced by hasty marches to the banks of 
the ube, and, having defeated a body of French 
- and Bavarians at Donavert, who were’ stationed to 
_- “@ppose him, crossed the river, and laid Bavaria under 
‘contribution. Villeroy, who had superseded the 
‘duke’s' late opponent Boufflers, could not watch, 
much less oppose, the active movements of the Eng- 
‘lish commander. Marshal Tallard, however, prepa- 
‘red by another route to obstruct the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s retreat with 30,000 men ; and, being join- 
‘ed by the Duke of Bavaria, those two generals, the 
‘most reputed in France, were now at the head of 
60,000 disciplined veterans. On the other hand, the 
Duke of Marlborough was joined by the imperial 
eral Prince Eugene, whose talents and designs 
~edalesced admirably with his own. Their combined 
rose" amounted to 52,000. As the battle which en- 


- 


‘sued, both from the talents of the commanders and 
the discipline of the troops, is reckoned the most re- 
_ markable in the earliest part of the last century, it 
has been generally given in minute detail. 
The French, under Tallard, were posted ona hill 
» near the town of Hochistet ; their right being cover- 
ed by the Danube and the village of Blenheim, their 
left by the village of Lutzengen, and their front*by a 
rivulet, the sides of which were steep, and the bottom 
marshy. In this strong position, they rather waited 
‘than offered battle ; but Marlborough and Eugene 
resolved to attack them, and advanced upon a plain 
‘in their front. The cannonading began at nine in 
the morning, and continued to about half after 
twelve. Marlborough then passed the rivulet at the 
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head of the English, and attacked Tallard’s cavalry Britain. 
on the right. That general was, at the time, review- 
ing his troops on the left, and his cavalry fought for 
some time without his presence. It was an hour be- 


ANNE. 
1704, 


‘fore Prince Eugene could bring up his forces to at- 


tack the other wing of the enemy commanded by the 
Elector of Bavaria. When Tallard had repaired to 
the scene of Marlborough’s attack, he found that the 
French cavalry had been thrice repulsed, and had ral- 
lied as often. He had posted a large body of troops in 
the village, and attempted to bring them to the 
charge ; but these could hardly maintain their ground, 
being furiously ee by a detachment of the Eng- 
lish. All the French cavalry being thus attacked in 
flank, was totally defeated. The English army, al- 
ready half victorious, pierced up between the two 
wings of the French, while the forces in the village 
of Blenheim were separated by another detachment. 
In this terrible situation, Tallard flew to rally some 
of his squadrons; but, from shortness of sight, he 
mistook a Hessian fora French corps, and was made 
prisoner. Prince: Eugene, in the mean time, had 


‘been thrice repulsed on the left, but at last broke the 


enemy. 
The French now fled in the utmost confusion, all 


but the corps of 13,000, who were surrounded in 
Blenheim, and obliged to surrender prisoners of war. 
‘About 12,000 French and Bavarians were killed in the 
field, or drowned in the Danube. One hundred coleurs, - 
200 standards, 3000 tents, and all the baggage and mi- 
litary chests of the French, were the trophies of Bler- 
heim. Of the allies, 13,000 were killed, wounded, 
or missing ; but the conquerors gained by this day 
an extent of 100 leagues of country. Marlborough, 
expert in the cabinet as in the field, repaired in per- 
son, after finishing the campaign, to other parts of 
Germany, to excite the powers in support of the em- 
peror, and returned to England, deservedly welcomed 
by the transports of his countrymen. The manorof 
Woodstock was conferred upon him ; and the Lord 
Keeper, in the name of the peers, honoured him with 
the praise he so well deserved. See BLennerm. 

Nor were the arms of Britain less fortunate by sea. Gibraltar 
By a conquest, of which the value was so little un- taken. 
derstood at that time as to be voted unworthy of 
thanks, Sir George Rooke and the Prince of Hesse 
took Gibraltar. ‘The former commander, with a 
fleet of 52 ships of the line, engaged the grand fleet 
of France off the coast of ‘Malaga; but the French, 
though they afterwards lainied the victory, retired 


‘when their van had been broken, and, as they would 


not hazard another meeting, the British had no deci- 

sive success. 

» The success of the second campaign in Germany, Second 

induced the English to increase their supplies for the campaign. 

third, and Marlborough fixed upon the Moselle forthe 1705. 

sceneofaction; but being disappointed by Prince Louis 

of Baden, he returned to the Netherlands to oppose 

Villeroy, who, in his absence, had undertaken the siege 

of Liege. Villeroy, at the Duke’s approach, retreated 

within his lines. Marlborough led on his troops to pefeat 

force them, and defeated the enemy’s horse with Vilteroy. » 

great slaughter. The infantry being abandoned, re- 

treated in disorder to an advantageous post, where 

they again drew up in order of battle. Had the 
4» 
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Duke been permitted to take advantage of their con- 
sternation as he proposed, he might have gained a 
complete victory ; but the Dutch officers would not 
consent to the charge; and the indignation of the 
English at their coldness in this business, may be reck- 
oned one of the chief causes that alienated the affec- 
tions of the nation towards their allies, and disgusted 
them at an expensive though brilliant war. The cap- 
ture of Gibraltar had already signalized the British 
arms in Spain, where the greatest efforts were made 
to fix Charles, Duke of Austria, on the throne, in 
opposition to Philip IV., the grandson of Louis 


under Lord XIV., who had been nominated successor by the late 
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king of Spain. ‘The greatest part of Spain had de- 
clared in favour of the latter prince; but Charles, 
supported by the allies, and invited by the Cataloni- 
ans, was assisted by England with a fleet and an ar- 
my.* The troops were commanded by the Earl of 
Peterborough, a man of deformed shape, and dimi- 
nutive stature, but of such romantic valour, that his 
services were reckoned equal to all the other aids that 
were lent to the Duke of Austria. The first attempt 
in Spain was to besiege Barcelona, a strong city, with 
a garrison almost equal tohis own army. Never was an 
attempt more bold or more fortunate. The operations 
began by anattack on fort Monjuic, strongly situated on 
a hill that commanded the city. The outworks were 
taken by storm. A shell chanced to fall into the 
fort, and blew up the powder magazine, on which the 
garrison of the fort surrendered in consternation, But 
the town stillremained unconquered. It, however, capi- 
tulated after a treaty. During the time of the treaty, 
the Germans and Catalonians, who acted with the 
English, entered the town, and plundered all before 
them. The governor complained to Peterborough 
of the breach of faith, Peterborough knew that A 
lunderers were not his own troops, but led on his 
En lish against them, drove them out, and returned 
to Bish the treaty. His good faith and generosity 
facilitated the capitulation. The conquest of all Va- 
lencia was ensured by the capture of this place, which 
the enemy made a vain attempt to retake. The par- 
tizans of Charles flocked from every quarter; he sub- 
dued Arragon, Granada, and Carthagena. The Earl 
of Galway entered Madrid in triumph, and proclaim- 
ed him king of Spain, ; 
These. successes were soon eclipsed by the triumphs 
of Marlborough in Flanders, during the campaign of 
1706. The army of Villeroy, near Tirlemont, 
amounted to 80,000 men, and with these he had or- 
ders to attack the allies, whose numbers were nearly 
equal, before the Danish and Prussian succours should 
reach Marlborough. Villeroy, with the intention to 
be the assailant, was himself attacked in a situation 
which prevented him from exerting all his strength. 
With the river Mehaigne on his flank, his centre oc- 
cupied the village of Ramillies ; but a marsh was be- 
fore his left, which Marlborough knew that he could 
not cross, and therefore bore down upon his centre. A 
victory, nearly as splendid as that at Blenheim, was ob- 
tained. About 6000 French were made prisoners, and 
8000 were killed or wounded. The whole of Brabant 
was, gained by the victors. Louis XIV., lately the ty- 
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rant of Europe, new trembled for the safetyof hisica- 
pital, and was saved from ruin only by dissensions in 
the English cabinet. The councils of the. queen had 
hitherto, been plein by a Whig ministry, who 


were sincere in the design of humbling France. But 


from different concurring causes, the influence of the 
Whigs began to decline, and the general, disposition 
of the nation to lean to. Toryism. Among allies it is 
difficult long to preserve unanimity ; and already the 
English had conceived many causes of offence at 
their confederates in the war. Some of the writers 
of vie. Tory ce were men eminent ip liecatars, 
and they inveighed incessantly against the perso 
ambition and or i of Masterongh and. “ta 
dolphin, who gored the queen, and layished 1 
treasures and blood of the nation, in prolonging a war 
for the personal glory and private emolument of con- 
ducting it. Small as the taxes then were, the peo- 
ple were taught to consider them as insupportable. 
Amidst these causes of discontent, the genuine prin- 
ciples of Toryism had been also lately awakened, by 
some discussions respecting the re sien of the 
dissenters ; and doctrines of tyranny, and passive 
obedience, were promulgated by those who inveighed 
against the war, worthy of the worst years of James 
and Charles II. As the queen’s understanding was 
very limited, we may easily suppose, that these doc- 
trines of the Tories ma 
them than all their other complaints against the 
Whigs. The slightest misfortune in the war, was a 
sufficient encouragement to, those, who, declaimed 
against its inutility, The loss of a battle in Spain, 
near Almanza, where the Earl of Galway was de- 
feated and taken prisoner, with alarge Engi 
dispelled the inebriation of former success. «In con- 
sequence of this victory, all Spain, except Catalonia, 
returned to the dominion of Philip, . Other disasters 
increased the national discontent. The Duke of Sa- 
voy and Prince Eygene were foiled in an attempt 
upon Toulon, A fleet under Sir Cloudesly Shovel, 
was wrecked upon the Scilly islands, hile Marl- 
borough was in the field, it is true, there might still 
be sanguine prospects of success on the continent; 
but though the Duke, in the campaign of 1707, 
drove the French before him from. one pest to ano- 
ther, and forced them)to take shelter under the can- 
non of Lisle, and behind the Scheldt, yet he gained 
no general pitched battle, and his military genius suf- 
fered a diminution of renown, not that he had com- 
mitted any fault, but, that he had not dazzled the 
public eyes with such splendid achievements as those 
of Blenheim and Ramillies. : ; 
The leaders of the Tories were pareys 
Earl of Oxford and St John, afterwar 
lingbroke. Harley insinuated himself, by his address, 
into the queen’s favour, and ultimately succeeded in 
undermining the Whigs. St John, for a while, acted 
subordinate to Harley, although his lofty enterprise, 
ambition, and genius, made him at last the rival 
of his patron. When Marlborough and Godolphin 
perceived the increasing influence of Harley, they 
wrote to the queen, that they could serve her no 
longer should Harley continue secretary ; and they 
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even expostulated' with their sovereign in a personal 
interview. The immediate consequence was, that the 
‘dismissed Harley, dreading to be abandoned 
by her other ministers ; but the boldness of the Whig 
leaders secretly offended her, and promoted their own 
SOTA ta rare 
~The most important event of this reign, was the 
union that took place in 1706 between the two king- 
doms of England and Scotland. ‘This measure had 
been strongly recommended by King William, almost 
with his dying breath; and, as early as 1702, com- 
missionets from both kingdoms had met at Westmin- 
stér, but such difficulties occurred, that the treaty 
was then adjourned. It was resumed, however, 
within a few years ; for, although the mutual jea- 
lousies of the two nations interposed many obstacles, 
it'was of vital importance to both. To the present 
Whig ministers of England, it was desirable, as a 
matter of party, for the easier management of Scot- 
land. It was recommended, however, by nobler 
prospects of advantage, in securing the Protestant 
succession; which, although settled by the English 
parliament, was still endangered in Scotland by va- 
rious causes. The Jacobites of Scotland were nu- 
merous: they spoke in Parliament in open opposi- 
tion to government ; and they derived strength by 
their pretences to patriotism, as well as by acting in 
“connection ‘with a really patriotic body in Scotland, 
those Whigs who had promoted the revolution, but 
' avho saw with indignation the interests of their coun- 
try made subservient to those of England. pease } 
these, the most distinguished was Fletcher of Sal- 
* ton, a man of high, untainted principles, the sworn 
_. enemy of arbitrary power, attached to the Protes- 
tant succession, but disdaining to call even that suc- 
cession’a blessing ; while the trade of Scotland was 
shackled, her statesmen the venal tools of an English 
eabinet, and her whole existence made dependent 
on England. By the Country Party in the Scottish 
arliament, an act was passed, which menaced the 
nglish with a separate succession, by declaring that 
the same king should not succeed to the throne of 
Scotland after her present majesty, unless such con- 
ditions of government were previously framed as 
should secure from English influence the honour and 
independence, the religion, liberty, and ttade of 
Scotland. Godolphin and the Whigs are said to have 
advised the queen to confirm this high-spirited act 
of the Scottish a tare f in order to alarm the 
English with the boldness of their designs, and there- 
y prepare them for an union which should give 
England an equivalent for their concession. en 
the threat of admitting a separate crown was once 
uttered by Scotland, an union was evidently neces- 
sary to quict the mutual alarms of the two nations. 
The first important advantage which England gain- 
ed in the previous treaty, was by the concession of 
the Scottish banaue that the queen, or, in other 
_ words, the English ministry, should nominate the 
commissioners. These were chosen with an artful 
admixture of each party, that their concurrence in 
the union which was previously secured might abate 
the opposition of their friends in parliament. On'the 
16th of April 1706, the commissioners for both king- 
doms met in the Cockpit, near Whitehall. e 
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Scotch nation were not averse from a federal union, 
and their commissioners proposed it in place of an 
incorporating union, rather to gain credit with their 
countrymen than from any hopes that the proposal 
would succeed. On the 22d of July, however, the 
terms of an entire union were mutually signed, and 
next day presented to her majesty at St James’s. By 
these it was agreed that the two kingdoms should 
for ever be subject to one crown and parliament ; 
should enjoy the same privileges, and be subject to 
the same regulations in trade ; and (with a few ex- 
ceptions in ENcut of Scotland) to the same taxes, 
customs, and excise. An equivalent of £398,000 
was to be paid to Scotland, by England, for her cus- 
toms and excise, so far as these were appropriated to 
the discharge of her national debt ; but the loan was 
to be restored, with interest, in 15 years. Forty-five 
commoners and sixteen peers were to form the repre- 
sentation of Scotland in parliament. The same 
weights and measures were appointed, and the same 
seal for public transactions ; the laws of Scotland, 
respecting public and private rights, were preserved, 
with this difference, that the former might be reduced 
to an uniformity through the united kingdom; but 
the latter were to receive no alteration, unless for the 
evident benefit of the subject. These terms were di- 
gested in 29 articles, for the consideration of each 
parliament ; and the first of May 1707 was fixed for 
the commencement of the union, 
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were, throughout a 
tion. 
the queen’s commissioner the Duke of Queensberry, 
the terms of the treaty were revealed, the nation pass. 
ed from a deep and anxious suspense to an universal 
burst of indignation at the surrender of the indepen- 
dence and sovereignty of the ancient kingdom. «Mul- 
titudes resorted from the country to the capital ; the 
rage and numbers of the tumultuous people increased 
as they ranged the streets in quest of the commission- 
ers, whom they accused of betraying their country ; 
and nothing but concert and a leader were wanting 
to overturn the parliament, together with the union. 
In vain the privy council of Edinburgh issued a pro- 
¢clamation against riots, commanding all persons to 
retire at beat of drum. The Duke of Queensberry, 
through double lines of horse and foot, was obliged 
to pass along the streets at full gallop, amidst the 
curses and reproaches of the peel who pelted his 
guards, even wounded some of his friends who at- 
tended him in his coach. Insurrections, in arms, 
were even projected in many parts of Scotland, which 
were only disappointed by the treachery of the lead- 
ers. So outrageous was the capital, so numerous 
the petitions from all parts, and so alarming the ap- 
pearance of Scotland, that the commissioner and the 
chancellor wished to adjourn the parliament, till the 
ferment should subside; but Stair, Godolphin, and the 
other Whigs, who saw that delay would ruin the bu- 
siness, urged them to perseverance, and were deter- 
mined to maintain it by force of arms, promising sup- 
plies of troops from England, [reland, or pi ll 
ders, if they should be required. The secret history 
of the intrigues and corruption that produced the 
union, has been lost, or industriously suppressed ; 
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but, it is certain, that above fourscore members were 
dependents on the court, or influenced by honoura- 
ble and lucrative places, or by the contingent pay- 
ment of arrears and public debts. The Country 
Party was equally numerous ; but the distribution of 
twenty thousand pounds, from the English treasury, 
among nineteen peers and eight commoners, chiefly of 
the party called the Squadroné Volante, * from their 
fluctuation between the Court and Country Party, 
determined a majority in favour of the union, 

When the Scottish parliament proceeded to debate, 
every article of the treaty was made the subject of a 
protest. The Country Party maintained that the 
supposed benefits of commercial intercourse were a 
mockery, in return for the rights of independent le- 
gislation; and conjured their countrymen never to ac- 
cept of a poor equivalent, and the right of trading 
to the English plantations, as a compensation for the 
free trade which they had hitherto enjoyed to the Le- 
vant, the Baltic, France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
and the Dutch plantations, a commerce which would 
now be fettered with restrictions, duties, and customs. 
«* Methinks I see a free and independent kingdom,” 
said the patriotic Lord Belhaven, ‘ delivering up the 
great object of dispute among nations, for what the 
world has been ever fighting, and all Europe is now 
engaged in war,—the power to manage their own af- 
fairs, withont assistance or controul, I see the pre- 
sent peers of Scotland, whose ancestors have exacted 
tribute through England, walking like English at- 
tornies in the court of requests; while, at home, a 
petty English exciseman shall receive more homage 
and respect, than were ever paid to the greatest of 
their progenitors. I see the estate of barons, the 
bold assertors of our liberties, in the worst of times, 
setting a watch upon their lips, and a guard upon 
their tongues, to avoid the penalties of unknown 
Jaws ; and. the burrows walking through their deso- 
late streets, drooping under disappoimtments, and 
wormed out of the branches of their former trade. I 
see the honest and industrious tradesman, loaded with, 
new taxes and impositions, disappointed of the equi- 
valent, eating his saltless pottage, and drinking water 
instead of ale. [ see the incurable difficulties of the 
landed gentry, fettered with the golden chain of equi- 
valents, their daughters petitioning for want of hus- 
bands, and their sons for want of employment ; but, 
above all, I see our ancient mother Caledonia, like 
Cesar, sitting in the midst of our senate, logkin 
mournfully around, covering herself with her roy 
garment, and pcan out her last words, ¢ And thou, 
too, my son,’ while she attends the fatal blow,from 
our hands. Patricide is worse than parracide ; to of- 
fer violence to our country is worse than to our pa- 
rents; but shall we, whose predecessors have founded 
and transmitted our monarchy entire, shall we be si- 
lent when our country is in danger, or betray what 
our progenitors have so dearly purchased. The 
English are a great and glorious nation. Their ar- 
snies are every where victorious; their navy istheterror 
of Europe; their commerceencirclesthe globe, and their 
capital has become the emporium of the whole earth. 
But we are obscure, poor, and despised, though once 


* The leaders of the Squadroné, among the Peers, were Marchmont, Montrose, Roxburgh, and Tweedale. 
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anation of better account; situate ina remote cor- Brit 
ner of the world, without alliances, and withoutaname, ~ 
What then can prevent us from burying our animo- 
sities, and uniting cordially together, since our very '" 
existence as a nation ‘is at stake? The sl eH 
ready at our gates; Hannibal is within our gates, 
Hannibal is at the foot of the throne, which he will 
soon demolish ; seize upon these regalia, and dismiss 
us never to returmto this house again ! Where are the 
Douglasses, the Grahames, und the Campbells, our 
rs and chieftains, who vindicated, by their swords, 
rom the usurpations of the English Edwards, the 
independence of their country; which their sons 
are about to forfeit by a single vote. I seethe Eng- 
lish constitution remaining firm ; the same houses of 
parliament, the same taxes, customs and excise, the 
same trading companies, laws, and judicatures; 
whilst ours are either subjected to new regulations; | 
or annihilated for ever. And for what? that we 
may be admitted to the honour of paying their old 
and presenting a few witnesses to the new debts 
which they are pleased to contract. Gotd God, is 
this an entire surrender! My heart bursts with in- 
dignation and grief, at the triumph which the Eng- 
lish will obtain to-day over a fierce and warlike na- 
tion, that has struggled to maintain its independence 
so long ; but if England should offer us our condi- 
tions, never will I consent to the surrender of our 
sovereignty, without which, unless the contractin 
parties remain independent, there is no security dif 
ferent from his who stipulates for the preservation 
of his property when he becomes a slave.”? The The 
eloquence of Belhaven and Fletcher were exerted in carrie 
vain ; the union was determined in the Scottish par- the 
liament, by a majority of 33 votes. = 
The articles of union were approved of in the Eng. and 
lish parliament by a large majority, in spite of the PT° 
Pe pao of the Tories. Addresses and rejoicings ie 
followed it in England, but a sullen and inflexible si- parlial 
lence was observed in Scotland; and instead of the — 
union, the Pretender’s birth-day was publicly cele- 
brated. An influx of English revenue officers over- 
spread the country, which, till then, had been unac- | 
quainted with the oppressive laws of revenue. What- 
ever were the merits of the union, it would have left 
Scotland in a worse situation than before, if the 
Scottish privy council had not been abolished; a body 
which, acting without the restraint of a native par- 
liament, would have soon degenerated into the ty- | 
ranny, of former reigns. From the same enlightened 
views which produced the union, the abrogation of 
this body was concerted by Lord Somers and the 
principal Whigs, and was accomplished by a bill 
which passed both houses in the succeeding year, for 
“ rendering the union more entire and complete.” 
’ Meanwhile the importunities of the Jacobites, and 5 
the indignation of Scotland, had roused the attention, 
of the French court. A naval expedition was pre- 
pared at Dunkirk, but its destination was premature- 
ly discovered by the Pretender’s arrival. The French 
squadron, however, reached the Scottish coast, and 
was only prevented by overshooting the Forth inthe 
dark, from laading the Pretender with 5,000 regular 
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troops at.a time when there were not half that num- 
borat British forces in Scotland, when the fortresses 
were in doubtful hands; and when the equivalent was 
in Edinburgh castle, then unprovided for defence. 
The northern nobility, Gordon, Athol, Errol, Pan- 
mure, and others, had engaged to take arms; but the 
Trench retired on.descrying the English fleet, and 
the prisons were immediately crowded with suspected 
persons. Among thse, were Belhaven and Fletcher, 
who were conveyed to London; and the prostrate na- 
tion was unnecessarily insulted with the spectacle of 
its nobility, its gentry, and its patriots, led in osten- 
tatious triumph to the English capital. Belhaven 
did not long survive his country’s and his own dis- 
grace » but died soon after his release of grief and in- 
lignation. A few who were remanded for trial to 
Scotland were acquitted by the justiciary court, in 
consequence of a list of witnesses having been refused 
to them ; an acquittal which disappointed and enraged 
the English ministry, and occasioned their obtaining 
a bill in the succeeding parliament, for extending the 
English treason laws to Scotland: 

he triumphs of the Whigs were carried still high- 
er after the union by the successes of the allies in 
Germany. In 1708, the allied and French armies 
- met at. Qudenarde, on the Scheldt, where the latter 
were defeated with immense loss; and Lisle, Ghent, 
Bruges,, and the other strongest towns of Flanders, 
fell into the hands of the victors.. The campaign se- 
cured the Dutch frontierj‘and left France open to in- 
vasion, 

The French, monarch, long persecuted by fortune, 
and every hour fearing for his capital, once more pe- 
titioned for peace. The Tories, some from a par- 
tiality to France, and others from conceiving the war 
upnecessary for national advantage, were desirous to 
ut an end to it ; but when conferences were at length 

n at Gertruydenburgh, they were conducted 
deer the influence of eo Eugene, and 
Linzendorf, all three entirely averse to the treaty. 
The French ministers were subjected to every: species 
of mortification, their conduct narrowly watched, 
their master insulted, their letters opened. They 
- offered the utmost concessions to abandon Philip, 
and even to aid in dethroning him, and to grant the 
Dutch a large barrier ; but the conference was bro- 
ken off, and Louis resolved to hazard another cam- 


n. 
' Pe The first attempt of the allies in the campaign of 
1710, was on the city of Tournay, strong by art and 
nature, and garrisoned by 12,000 men, which sur- 
rendered after a dreadful siege of 21 days. They 
concluded the campaign by, taking possession of 
Mons after the battle of Malplaquet, in which the 
French, 120,000 strong, were posted behind the 
woods of La Merte and ‘Tanieres, in a camp that 
seemed impregnable with triple entrenchments. On 
the 11th of September, Marlborough led the allies to 
storm this position, and drove the French at last 
from it after a dreadful carnage, in which the allies 
lost not Jess than twenty thousand men, 
_. But in spite of splendid victories, the influence of 
Marlborough and the Whigs was declining. The 
influence of the Duchess of Marlbo:ough, which 
had long been almost, despotic over the queen, was 
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supplanted by ahother favourite, Mrs Masham, whom 
the duchess herself had raised to favour. Mr Hill, 
the brother of the new favourite, being appointed by 
the queen to the command of a regiment, the Duke 
of Marlborough sent a letter to the queen, desiring 
she would permit him to retire from his employments. 
This was the conjuncture for which the Tories had 
long wished, and with which the queen herself was 
secretly pleased ; and she was exhorted by the Tories 
to set herself free from an arbitrary party by which. 
she had been long kept in dependence. ‘The Earl of 
Godolphin, the duke’s son-in-law, was divested of his 
office, and the treasury was submitted to Harley. 
Lord Somers was dismissed from being president of 
the council, and the Earl of Rochester appointed in 
his room : not a Whig was left in office, except Marl- 
borough himself, who, retained his employments for 
some time, the object of envy and reproach. 

The last campaign, however, of this great com- 
mander, exceeded, if possible, his other exploits. 
Villars, the French commander, had prepared for the 
campaign of 1711, by fortifying his lines from Bou- 
chain, on the Scheldt, along the Sanset and the 
Scarpe, so. strongly, that he pronounced them im- 
pregnable, and called them the ne plus ultra of Marl. 
borough. Marlborough, however, crossed them with- 
out the loss of a man, by making a dextrous feint of. 
attacking them in one quarter, and suddenly march- 
ing to surprise them in.another.. After taking pos- 
session of the enemy’s lines, ke besieged Bouchain,. 
and obliged the garrison to surrender prisoners of 
war. This was Marlborough’s last exploit: He 
had never fought a battle which he did not win, nor 
laid siege to a place which he did not take. By his 
final campaign, he left the allies in possession of the 
Maese almost as far as the Sambre, of the Scheldt 
from Tournay, and of the Lys as far as it is navi- 
ge. They had reduced Spanish Guelderland, 

imbourg, Brabant, Flanders, and the greatest part 
of Hainault, and had opened a way into the very 
heart of France. The duke returned to England, 
after humbling her proudest enemy, to receive in his 
own person every indignity that R Winger and in- 

ratitude could attach to him. e was accused of 
havin taken a bribe from a Jew, who contracted to 
furnish the army with bread ; and with having appro- 
priated 23 per cent. from the pay of the foreign 
troops. ‘The present from the Jew was a customary 
perquisite, and the per centage had been granted by 
an express warrant from the queen. The money had 
been expended in procuring private intelligence for 
the army; and the value of the intelligence which 
the duke had always procured, may be bese estima- 
ted by his successes. He was, however, dismissed 
from his employments. 

On his removal, the command of the English ar- 
my on the continent was given to the Duke of Or. 
mond, who had private orders not to act with vigour 
against the enemy : a caution scarcely. necessary to a 
general, who was every way unqualified to follow up 
the career of Marlborough ; and which leaves us at a 
loss, whether most to admire the meanness or the in- 
consistency of a cabinet, who durst not at once con- 
clude a fai till they had made the war disgraceful. 
The defection of the British troops was severely felt 
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Britain. by the allied troops, who soon suffered a severe check 
a at Denain. Prince Eugene was unable, alone, to’resist 
T711, the progress of Villars and Douay. Quesnoy and 
* - Bouchain were recovered by the French in this dis- 
astrous campaign. The immediate and rapid suc- 
cesses of France, after Marlborough’s removal, fur- 
nishes the best arguments for condemning that false 
pity towards Louis, which the Tories-of that period 
so deeply cherished, and the relaxation of that hosti- 
lity against France, which, if kept up at the begin- 
ning of the century, might have saved Europe from 
subjugation before the end of -it. 

n the’mean time, conferences for peace had been 
opened at London, and the Earl of Strafford had gone 
as ambassador to Holland for the same purpose. Nei- 
ther the influence of the Whigs at home, nor the visit 
of Prince Eugene, »who came to London in order to 
excite the public spirit against the negotiations, could 
wh intercept, or even retard them. e treaty een 
conttawad at Utrecht, and.a peace was concluded in 1713, be- 
Mar, 1713, tween France and Britain. By this peace it was sti- 

pulated, that Philip, who had been settled on the 
throne of Spain, should renounce all right to the 
crown of France; that the Duke of Berry, his bro- 
ther, the opty ee heir to the crown of France 
after the death of the Dauphin, should also renounce 
his right to the crown of Spain, in case he became 
king of France. The Duke of Orleans was to make 
the same resignation. The Duke of Savoy had the 
island of Sicily, with the title of king, with Fenes- 
trelles, and other places on the continent. The 
Dutch had that barrier granted them which they 
had so long sought for; but if the house of Bourbon 
was stript of some dominions, in order to enrich the 
Duke of Savoy, on the other hand, the house of 
Austria was taxed to supply the wants of the Hol- 
landers, who were put in possession of the strongest 
towns in Flanders. In behalf of England, it was 
agreed that the fortifications of Dunkirk should be 
demolished, and its port destroyed. Spain surren- 
dered ‘Gibraltar and Me island of Minorca. France 
resigned Hudson’s Bay, Nova Scotia, and Newfound- 
land, but was left in possession of Cape Breton. 
Among the articles which reflected honour on the 
English, the liberation of French Protestants, con- 
fined for their religion, was not the least important. 
To the emperor, the kingdom of Naples, the duchy 
of Milan, and the Spanis Netherlands, were assign- 
ed. Prussia was allowed Upper Guelder; and a 
time was fixed for the emperor’s acceding to these 
resolutions, for he had hitherto refused to assist at 
the treaty. 
‘The subs The union with Scotland at first gave so little sa- 
ject ofthe tisfaction, that, before six years had elapsed, the 
ant same party by whom it was established proposed to 
tee ht dissolve it, from the real or imaginary injuries which 
befor par- the nation had sustained. On a day appointed to 
liament, consider the state of the nation, the Earl of Seafield 
enumerated the grievances which the Scotch had en- 
dured : the introduction of English laws against 
treason; the declaration of their peers being inca- 
pable of acquiring honours; and the oppression of a 
tax, * which the country could not sustain. He was 
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* A tax upon barley, which, from the inferiority of the Scotch barley, was uneqiial, and distressing. 
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seconded by Mat, Argyle, and the Scottish ‘peers, Brit 


The English Tories, however, concutredin 
an union which they had formerly so much opy ; 
The English Whigs, apprehensive of an obscure de- 


sign which the queen was satd to entertain, of intro- 
ducing her brother, the ‘Pretender, into ‘Scotland, 
and securing his succession to ‘the crown, listened to 
the assurances of the Scotch, that they would si 

port the Protestant succession if the union were dis- 
solved, warmly supported the’ proposal. So nearly 
‘were the parties balanced, that the motion was re- 
jected by enly four votes. 7) SS eee 

During the remainder of Anne’s reign, the Tories Conte 


retained their power, with a ene ich ‘was or mots 
disturbed by their own quarrels. The cabinet was @ Toric 


scene of the bitterest altercations between the follow- 
ers of Bolingbroke and of Oxford. The former, 
daring, proud, and impetuous, carried ‘the’ 

and zeal of the Tory party to the utmost pitéh'; 
other was for a reconciliation with the Whigs, whose 
resentment he feared, as the queen’s health began vi- 
sibly to decline. Bolingbroke prevailed. “Oxford 
was removed from the treasury, while the suddenness 
of his fall occasioned the utmost confusion at court. 
The fatigue of attending a long cabinet council had 
such an effect upon the queen’s spirits and’constitt= 
tion, that she declared she could not outlive it, and 
was immediately seized with a lethargic disorder. 
On the 30th of July, when her life was despaired of, 
the committee of the council assembled at the cock- 
pit ; adjourned to Kensington, being informed of the 
desperate situation in which she lay, repaired to the 
palace, and, without being summoned, entered the 
council chamber. By their advice, all privy coun- 
sellors in or about London were invited to ‘attend, 
without distinction of party: Somers, and many 
others of the Whigs, immediately r to Ken- 
sington. By their measures, the nip oo of Boli: 
broke, and those who favoured the Jacobite succes- 
sion, were defeated. Troops were ordered to Lon- 
don ; the heralds-at-arms were kept in waiting; and 
precautions were taken to secure the sea ports, and td 
overawe the Jacobites in Scotland. The queen con- 
tinued to dose in a lethargic, insensibility, till the first the 
of August, in the morning, when she expired, in the 
50th year of her age, and in the 13th of her reign ; and 
with her ended the race of Stuarts. See Ann. 

George I. son of Ernest Augustus, elector of Geor, 
Brunswick, and Sophia, grand-daughter to James I, su 
succeeded, pursuant to the act of succession, in ‘hi the 
55th year. In the new parliament, which was sum- 
moned, the Whigs had by far the majority ; full of 
the strongest aversion to the Tories, and led on by 
the king itself; who made no secret of his displea- 
sure at the party who were accused of having intend- 
ed to extlutte him from the throne. The commons 
began the expression of their resentment by pe 
ing Lord Bdliogtiviks for high treason ; but that in- 
triguing statesman disappointed their vengeance by 
flying to the continent, from whence he so emnl des 
clared his having cherished no favour for the Jacob. - 
ites, though he afterwards embarked in the Pretend- 
er’s interest. Robert Earl of Oxford was impeached 
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in. forthe.same crime, and was committed to the Tower, deen, with six gentlemen in his retinue, he was so- Britain. 

where he remained for two years. When he was lemnly proclaimed; and soon after made a public en- 

* brought to trial, a dispute arose among the commons, try into Dundee. ones 

_ who were to be summoned to impeach him, which — “After ordering thanksgivings in the churches for y,ney ory. 
revented their appearance; and he was discharged _ his safe arrival, he abandoned the enterprise with the barks for 

een of accusers. While these severities were. same levity with which it had been undertaken; and France,and 

attempted against an humiliated faction, some popu- he embarked for France, with the Earl of Mar and the rebel- 


lar disturbances, which, though transient and easily lion is sup- 
suppressed, gave alarm to a timid and jealous govern- 
ment, drew forth a most tyrannical edict against riot- 
ing, which made it unlawful for even a group of peo- 
ple to assemble on the streets. In this. system of 
proscription, exclusion, and jealousy, the Whigs were 
only imitating the recent conduct of their adversaries, 
but they improved upon the example ; they convert- 
ed the Tories into Jacobites, and filled the nation 
with tumult and discontent. The Earl of Mar, the 
secretary of state for Scotland, professed an early al- 
legiance to Georges and procured a loyal address 
from the Highland clans; but the contumelious refu- 
sal of his overtures, and the fate of Oxford, Strafford, 
Ormond, and Bolingbroke, drove him to despair. 
On repairing to the Highlands, he was joined by 
10,000 men from clans or families disgusted at the 
union, or attached to the hereditary descent of the 
crown, With these he made himself master of Fife. 
The Duke of Argyle, who commanded the troops in 
Scotland, set out from Stirling to oppose him; and 
at Dumblane determined to give him battle, though 
his forces did not exceed 3,500 men. The rebels ha- 
ying attempted to surround his diminutive army be- 
fore he could change his position, their center char- 
ged his left wing, and were once repulsed ; but Glen- 
gary, one of their chiefs, waving his bonnet, and cry- 
ingout, ‘‘ Revenge!’? they madeasecond charge, with 
such success, that General Witham fled to Stirling, 
and Gave out that all was lost. Argyle, however, 
had, in the mean time, attacked with the right wing, 
and driven the opposing wing of the rebels across the 
Allen; when he returned to that part of the rebels 
which had been yictorious. . Neither army chose to 
renew the attack, but drew off, each claiming the 
victory. It was sufficient for Argyle to have inter- 
rupted the enemy’s progress, since to them delay was 
defeat. ar was soon deserted by numbers of his 
irregular followers ; and the castle of Inverness being 
delivered up by Lord Lovat, who betrayed his trust, 
» the cause of the pretender became desperate in the 
north. Nor was it more successful in England. The 
Earl of Derwentwater and Mr Forster took the field 
on the borders of Scotland, and penetrated as. far as 
Preston, where their army was invested on all sides 
by the regular forces under General Wells. They 
at first repulsed the attack of the royal army ; but be- 
fore the assault was renewed, surrendered at discre- 
tion, after having in vain attempted to obtain terms 
of capitulation. Their leaders were brought to Lon- 
don, and led through the streets pinioned and bound; 
while the common men were confined in Chester and 
Live 1. This desperate state of his affairs, did 
not hinder James from hazarding his person among 
his friends in Scotland. Upon fis arrival at Aber- 


other adherents. The rebellion was thus suppressed, 
but the fury of the law was let loose in all its terrors 
on the devoted prisoners. An act of parliament con- 
trary to the custom of the constitution, was made for 
trying many of them, not in Lancashire, where they 
were found in arms, but in London; and the habeas 
corpus act was suspended. The Earls of Derwent- 
water, Nithsdale, and Kenmuir, were sentenced to 
death; Nithsdale, however, escaped in woman’s 
clothes, which were brought to him the night before 
the execution. 

Though the rebellion was thus extinguished, the 
danger of the state was made a pretext for continuing 
the parliament, and repealing the act: by which they 
were to be dissolved at the expiration of every third 
year; an outrage on the constitution at which the 
people might murmur, but of which they could ob- 
tain no redress, 

Domestic concerns being thus adjusted, and the 
prospect of a dangerous enemy abroad — been 
also dispelled by the death of Charles the XIIth, 
at the siege of Frederickstadt, his majesty paid a 
visit to his German territories, and entered into se- 
veral alliances with the different powers of Europe; 
among which the most remarkable was the quadruple 
alliance. It was agreed between the Emperor, 
France, England, and Holland, that the Emperor 
should renounce all pretensions to the crown of 
Spain, and exchange Sardinia for Sicily with the 
Duke of Savoy; that the succession for the duchies 
of Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia, should be settled 
on the Queen of Spain’s eldest son, in case the pre- 
sent possessors should die without issue. This treaty 
was generally thought unfavourable to the interests 
of England, as it interrupted the commerce with 
Spain, and destroyed the balance of power in Italy, 
by throwing too much into the hands of the Em- 
peror. England, however, fitted out a strong squa- 
dron, in order to bring Spain to terms; and as her 
mediation was refused, it was resolved to support the 
negotiations by force, Sir George Byng, mans to 
Naples with 22 ships of the line, delivered that place 
from the terrors of a Spanish invasion; but learning 
that the Spanish fleet had landed 30,000 men in Si- 
cily, he returned westward, and after doubling Cape 
Faro, came up with 27 sail of the line. The hostile 
fleet, though so much superior, maintained only a 
running fight, in which they lost 3 of their ships. 
This blow produced a remonstrance on the part of 
Spain, which France and England answered by de- 
claring war against her; but the failure of an enter- 

rise for landing the Pretender, concerted by the 
Duke of Ormond, and the Spanish minister Albero- 
ni, occasioned by the dispersion of the armament by 
a storm, off Cape Finisterre, * together with the bad 


‘ed Two frigates, however, arrived in Scotland, with-the Earls Marischal and Seaforth, the Marquis of Tullibardine, and 300 
Spaniards. They were joined by some Highlanders; but.on the attack of some regular treops from Inverness, the Highland- 
ers dispersed, the Spaniards threw down their arms, and the rebel leaders escaped to the continent. ; 
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“success of the Spanish army in Sicily, in a short time 
obliged the Spaniards to sign the quadruple alliance. 
One of the most important domestic events of this 
reign, was an act, which the English parliament pass- 
ed, to secure the dependency of that of Ireland. The 
barons of the exchequer in Ireland, having, by order 
of the British peers, put a Mr Maurice Annesly in 
possession of certain lands, in a litigation concernin: 
which, he had appealed from the Irish to the Britis 
parliament, a dispute succeeded, which was termina- 
ted by a bill passing the English legislature, depri- 
ving the Irish lords of the power of final jurisdiction. 
About this period, the public suffered severely from 
one of the most ruinous impostures that ever duped its 
credulity. Ever since the révolution, government 
had been accustomed to borrow from mercantile bo- 
dies, and among the rest from the South Sea Compa- 
ny. Sir Robert Walpole having conceived a design 
of lessening the interest paid to those companies from 
6 to 5 per cent., the several companies agreed to re- 
ceive it; and the South Sea Company accordingly, 
to whom the government owed 10 millions, were sa- 
tisfied to lend it for L.500,000 a year. While the 
ublic was reaping this obvious advantage, Sir John 
lount, a man who had been born a scrivener, propo- 
sed, in the name ofthe South Sea Company, to lessen 
the national burthen still further, by permitting the 
South Sea Company to buy up the debts of the other 
companies. The South Sea Company was to redeem 
the debts of the nation out of the hands of the pri- 
vate proprietors, who were creditors to the govern- 
ment, on whatever terms they could make; and for 
the interest of this money, which they had thus're- 
deemed, and taken into their own hands, they would 
be contented to be allowed, for 6 years, 5 per cent., 
and then the interest’should be reduced to 4 per cent., 
and be redeemable by parliament. . For these purpo- 
ses, a bill passed both houses, and, as the directors of 
the South Sea Company could not of themselves alone 
be supposed to be possessed of money sufficient to 
buy up these debts of the government, they were em- 
powered: to raise it by opening a subscription, and 
granting annuities to such proprietors as should think 
roper to exchange their security, namely, the crown 
Fer the South Sea Company. The bait held out to 
adopt the latter security, was the chimerical prospect 
of having their money turned to great advantage, by 
a commerce to South America, where it was pretend- 
ed, that settlements were to be granted to the Eng- 
lish by Spain. The director’s subscription books 
were immediately crowded ; the delusion spread, and 
the subscriptions soon sold at a prodigious increase 
of price. But the multitude, who had paid so dearly 
for a stock of visionary value, soon awoke from their 
dreams of opulence, and thousands found themselves 
involved inruin. Parliament, however, was determined, 
as far as they could, to strip the directors of their ill 
gotten gains. All directors of the company were 
removed from their seats in the House of Commons, 
or offices of state; and after punishing the delinquents, 
the legislature allotted, out of the profits of the South 
Sea shat seven millions to the ancient pro rietors, 
while the remaining capital stock was divided among 
all the proprietors at the rate of 33/. per cent. 
Few transactions of much importance occurred 
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during the remainder of this reign. ‘The king, who 
had emissaries at every court, and a friend in every 
potentate, was informed by the regent of France, of G#0 
a new conspiracy, which was formed against him by 
many characters of power and influence in the nation. 

The plan, however, of the conspiracy was not di- ¢ 
vulged to the public. Christopher Layer, a yours in fa 
templar, was the only individual who suffered death; of 
he was convicted of enlisting men for the Pretender. te*d 
The Duke’ of Norfolk, the Lords Orrery, North, 
and Grey, were imprisoned on suspicion, but Bisho 
Atterbury alone was brought to punishment. He 

was sent into exile, upon the evidence of intercepted 
letters in cipher, by a sentence of very questionable 
justice. n 

A new war with Spain commenced in 1726, in con- War 
sequence of the jealousy which the king entertained Spain. 
of the treaty which oo and the emperor had re- “172 
cently contracted. ‘T'he apologists for the war pre- 
tended, that the balance of Each was in danger ‘ 
from the coalition of those potentates, and that se- 
cret articles had been agreed upon between them for 
aiding the Pretender, and for wresting Gibraltar from 
the power of Britain. 

But Spain and the emperor loudly denied that their 
alliance was offensive, and mtany in the nation belie- 
ved that a German prince had brought his native pre- 
possessions to the British throne, and that, whatever 

retences were made of the balance of Europe being 
in danger, the war was commenced for the interests 
of Hanover alone. By the treaty of Hanover, which 
was framed to counteract the designs of Spain and 
the emperor, France, Sweden, Denmark, and Prus- 
sia, became the allies of Britain. Catharine of Rus- 
sia, on the other hand, menaced the smaller northern 

owers, and an English fleet was sent to overawe her 
in the Baltic. Admiral Hosier was sent to South . 
America to intercept the Spanish galleons, and con- 
tinued cruising in those seas till his men perished by 
the unhealthiness of the climate, and his ships were 
totally ruined by worms. But the Spaniards, who 
had intelligence of his approach, carried back their 
treasures to Panama. In a short time, France offer- 
ed her mediation, and a temporary, though insincere, 
reconciliation was produced. : 

In 1727, the king resolved to visit his electoral g 
dominions. Having appointed an administration in visits 
his absence, he embarked for Holland, and lay, u nove 
his landing, at the little town of Voet. Two days 37 
after he arrived at Delden, apparently in perfect 
health. But on the morning of the next day, he was 
suddenly seized with a paralytic stroke, lost the fa- 
culty of speech, and was conveyed in a state of le- 
thargic insensibility to Osnabruck. ‘There he ex- His 
vical on the 11th of June, in the 68th year of his June 
age, and the 13th of his i George I. was plain 
and simple in his person and address, though familiar, 
and even facetious in his hours of relaxation. En- 
dowed with courage and fortitude, considerable pru- 
dence, and still more assiduity, he had acquired, be- 
fore he ascended the throne of Britain, the character 
of an able politician, a merciful prince, and a cireum- 
spect general. If he deviated, in his reign, from the 
principles of the constitution, it has been generally 
agreed that it was chiefly because a yenal ministry 
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fepccahie possession of Parma and Placentia; ard Britain. 


misled him ; yet the blame of his sacrificing the peace 
; England to hn quire as pies of a 

r eans entirely transferable to his: mi- 

) oped mec, cmbanerasasata lia 
et IT. Succeeded to his father in the 44th 
year of his age. His abilities were weaker, but his 
Papi especially his continental partialities, were 
‘stronger than those of the late king. The various 
a oh the last reign, which had already swelled 
the national debt to the amount of fifty-two millions, 
nd the foreign connections which occasioned that ex- 
nce, were still continued. -The ministerial ‘power 
pons still divided among a patty who had long main- 
tained an ascendency. ord ‘Townsend conducted 
foreign negotiations. The Duke of Newcastle was of 
consequence from his influence in parliament, though 
without eloquence or intellectual merit. Lord Ches- 
erfield, with brilliant powers, was contented to act 
subordinately to men of inferior genius to himself. 
‘Sir Robert Walpole was at the head of the’treasury. 
‘He possessed a species of eloquence, dispassionate, 
plausible, and easy, though neither elegant nor ner- 
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Spaniards were quartered in the duchy of Tus-_ —~— 


cany, to secure him the'reversion of that kingdom. 
The success of thé ministry, in obtaining taxes and 
supplies, was ibterrtipted, in one instance, not by par= 
liament, but by the people themselves. To prevent 
the frauds, practised by the factors in London, who 
were employed by the American planters in selling 
their tobacco, Walpole proposed, instead of levying 


the customs in the usual manner upon tobacco, that 


what was imported should be lodped in warehouses 
appointed for that purpose- by the’ officers of the 
crown, and thence be sold, after paying the duty of 
fourpence per pound, when the proprietor found a 
bearkeet for it. The proposal raised such a ferment 
in London, that the avenues to the house of parliat 
ment were choaked with enraged multitudes, and the 
minister began to be in fear of his life. The propo- 
sal was carried in the house ; butthe ministry thought 
proper to'appease the public by dropping the scheme; 
and the triumph was celebrated with ‘public rejoi- 
eings. 


Groacell; 
1783. 


The success of the opposition on this occasion, in: The oppo- 
duced them to attempt a repeal of the septennial, sitionmem- 
and to restore triennial patliaments: but in ‘this, as bers retire 


vous. He was well acquainted with finance; had 
‘been regarded as a martyr to his party under the in-_ 
fluence of the Tories; and a dangerous rival of Sun- 


derland himself, He headed that party which was 
called the court party, (for the distinction hiet og 
ge Pies was not now entirely applicable to the 
ctions of the state). Their favourite measures 
were, forming foreign alliances ; the subsidizing fo- 
eign troops; and alarming the country and House 
of Commons with the of Usp dangers of the state. 
country party, on the contrary, deprecated fo- 

ign connections, and the maintenance of large ar- 


* mies, as dangerous to public liberty at home, and ex- 
~*" “nensive when subsidized abroad. The leaders of this 


‘party were Sir William Wyndham,” an_ energetic 


' speaker; Mr Shippen, calm, intrepid, shrewd, and 


-sarcastic ; Mr Hungerford, who was insinuating and 
“ironical ; and Mr Pitt, who was now rising into emi- 
nence, for the fiery vehemence of his genius, and the 
extent of his knowledge. It required all the phleg 
matic fortitude of Walpole to stand the united at- 
tacks of these orators. Secure, indeed, in the sys- 
“tem of corruption which he had matured in the 


_ ‘House of Commons, he was always sure of majori- 


ties, but he was frequently bafled in argument by 
those whom he beat by means of numbers. 
'. The principal subjects of these disputes, during 
the first pacific years of George II. were the settle- 
ment of the civil list ;* the mutiny bill; the pension 


»» list; the number of the standing army, which Mr 
' Pulteney and the patriotic party wished to be redu 


ced to 12,000; the subsidies to the German princes ; 
and the treaties which were concluded with foreign 
powers. Of these, the most important were the 
treaties of Seville and Vienna. Their professed ob- 
ject was to confirm the quadruple alliance; but a 
particular stipulation was added, for the succession 
‘ef the Infant of Spain, Don Carlos, to the duchies 
of Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia. That prince 
was accordingly, upon the death of the Duke of 
Parma, by the assistance of an English fleet, put in 


in other efforts, they were outnumbered ; and, ‘in ; 
despair of being able to stem the torrent of corriip- 
tion, they retired to their seats in the country, lea- 
ving the minister and his corrupted followers in un- 
disputed majority in the commons. 
he minister being now left, for a while, without 

an opposition, took an opportunity to render his ri- 
vals odious or contemptible, by getting several use- 
ful laws passed in their absence; but.a fresh opposi- 
tion soon sprung up, and it was increased by the 

artizans of the Pritce of Wales: a prince that was 
the darling of the ed and the enemy of \a venal 
ministry. He had lately married the Princess of 
Saxe-Gotha. During the confinement of the prin- 
cess in childbed, a message from the king produced 
a misunderstanding, which at last occasioned his 
royal highness being forbidden the court. A mo- 
tion which was made by the prince’s friends, to in- 
crease his settlement from L. 50,000 to L. 100,000, 
was rejected in the commons through the influence 
of Walpole, although it! was proved, that, according 
to his majesty’s own regulation, his establishment re- 
quired L. 63,000 per annum. 


At acertain period of civilization and information, . 


the press comes to possess, among a. free people, a 

ower equal or superior to ae Heap ae authority. 

his formidable organ of public sentiments, Walpole 
had severely felt; but he had successfully used the 
art of bribery, to attach the herd of ephemeral poli- 
tical writers to his cause: but the theatre, however, 
threatened to add ridicule to public scrutiny. ‘To 
silence these, he brought in a bill to limit the num 
ber of playhouses, and to subject all dramatic write 
ings, below their appearance, to the inspection of the 
lord chamberlain. Among the opposers of the bill, 
the Earl of Chesterfield spoke with becoming zeal 
in behalf of literary liberty. . “* If stage-players (said 
his lordship) exceed the bounds of propriety, they 


__* The civil list was fixed at £800,000: its arrears were afterwards made up by considerable sums that were,voted. 
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roay be punished. To rob a man of the fruits of his 
wit, ac sn him of his property ; and as wit is too 
often the sole property of its possessor, the injustice 
becomes a edcy. if poets and players wt to be 
restrained, let them be tried by their peers, not by a 
lord chamberlain. A power lodged in his hands to 
judge without appeal, is a power unknown to the 
constitution.”” Y 

The public attention was, however, soon called 
from domestic to foreign disputes. The unexplained 
eights of the English to cut pag weet in the bay of 
Campeachy, and the attempts of the individual tra- 
ders to drive an illicit trade with the Spanish main, 
had -drawn indiscriminate retaliations and_ injuries 
from the da costas of that nation, who plundered 
the English merchants, and sent the subjects of Bri- 
eave buried in the mines of Potosi. Remon- 
strances had already been made to no purpose; but 
the clamours of the merchants were at last listened 
‘to by parliament ; and a convention between the two 
crowns was concluded at Prado, importing, that ple- 
nipotentiaries should meet at Madrid to regulate the 
subjects in dispute. Spain was to pay a sum of mo- 
ney, on condition of her claims on Britaia being sa- 
tisfied ; and both sides were to discontinue hostile pre- 
parations. But the minister, in demanding the first 
supply from parliament, was obliged to acknowledge, 
that the sum stipulated by Spain had not been paid ; 
and, to appease the public now, he began to pre 
for war, The French declared themselves thouiid by 
tin to assist Spain: the Dutch declared a neu- 
trality. 

Novas was war commenced so entirely with the 
wishes of the nation, and the supplies were granted 
in parliament without debate. ‘Admiral Vernon sail- 
ed to the coast of South America, and, with only six 
ships, destroyed all the fortifications of Porto Bello, 
and came away with scarcely the loss of a man. 
Commodore Anson was to have co-operated with 
Vernon across the isthmus of Darien, but was de- 
tained by the blunders of the ministry ; and, coming 
into the South Seas at the stormy season, his fleet 
was dispersed, and his crew miserably reduced by 
the scurvy. He refreshed his men, however, at the 
delight fal island of Juan Fernandez ; after which, he 


sailed along the coast of Chili, and destroyed the 
rich city of Paita. Traversing next the great Pa- 
cific Ocean, his crew were again visited by the dread- 


ful disorder of the sea scurvy. One of his ships be- 
coming leaky, and the number of hie hands decrea- 
sing, he set her on fire in the middle of the ocean. 


. His fleet being now reduced to one ship, the Centu- 


vion, and all the crew in the most deplorable condi- 
tion, he cast anchor on the deserted icland of Tinian, 
which lies about half way between the American 
and the Asiatic continents. This island had some 
years before been peopled by near 30,000 inhabi- 
tants; but an epidemical distemper coming among 
them, destroyed a part, and the rest forsook the 
place. Nothing, however, could exceed the beauty 
of the spot. The most romantic imagination cannot 
form a scene surpassing what Tinian naturally af- 
forded,—green fields, groves, cascades, flowers, and 
prospects. All that a sea beaten company of mari- 
ners could wish was found in abundance,—clear and 
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wholesome water, medicinal herb 
and other nec cee 


ered ves- 
sels, From thence 


refitting their shatterec 
A he proceeded to China, and, re- 
turning the same way, fell in with the long-expected 
prize of a Spanish galleon from the Phillpplae talnide 
valued at € 313,000; which, with other captures, he 
brought to Englend, after finishing a voyage of three 
years, profitable to himself and his crew ; and though 
not immediately conducive to the good or glory of 
of aioe sabeorop: OP sox UN RE 
ofa squi the sea-faring experience whic 
he left recorded. re aones 
The armament to which Anson was to have acted 
subordinately, was very unfortunate. It consisted of 
29 ships of the line, nearly as many frigates, and of 


15,000 soldiers. They arrived before Carthagena, 
and mastered the forts which defended the 
harbour, but were obliged to use the escalade ee 

t - 


sempre those which lay nearer the town, But t. 
guides being unfortunately slain, the forces attempt- 
ed the strongest places of the forts; their scaling 
ladders were too short; and they retreated at last, 
leaving 600 dead behind them. ‘The rainy and sick- 
ly season set in soon after this fatal attempt ; and the 
commanders disagreeing among themselves, and um- 
able to retrieve the calamity, re-embarked the troops, 
gt Sa Pi aii ret 
discontent which this miscarriage oc- 
casioned, fell priocipaby upon the minister; and 
the activity of the enemy, who took hundreds of 
merchantmen, while our fleets made but few i 
increased the murmurs of the people. In the suc- 
ceeding parliament, the elections went in favour of the 
Country Party; and Walpole, after a vain endeavour 
to gain ever the Prince of Wales and his friends to 
his support, by making him pecuniary offers, beheld 
his strength expire in the House of Commons, and 
resigned all his employments. He was succeeded as 
minister by Lord Carteret. The people rejoiced uni- 
versally at his fall, expecting from his suecessor a re- 
dress of grievances at home, avd a vigorous conduct 
of the war abroad ; but the war continued for some 
years with indifferent success, Some unsuccessful ex- 
peditions were carried on under Admiral Vernon and 
Commodore Knowles ; the issue of these, and the ge- 
neral failure of a naval war, inspired the nation 
impatience, to try their fortune and their energies 
the other element. The king’s attachment to h 
electoral dominions concurred with this desire ; and, 
as an army was prepared for Flanders, the Spanish 
war became but a secondary object. 2s. 
The troubles of Europe were now breaking out 
afresh, from the disputed succession which succeeded 
the death of Augustus, King of Polaud. Germany 
aad Russia supported the Elector of Saxony, son of 
the deceased king. France declared for Stanislaus 
whom Charles the XI}. of Sweden had long ago no- 
minated ; and attacked Austria with an army com- 
manded by the aged Marshal Villara, who had now 
no Marlborough to oppose him. The Duke of 
Montemar, the ish general, was equally victori- 
ous in the kingdom of Naples; and the emperor, 
Charles the VI. had the mortification of seeing him- 
self deprived of the greatest part of Italy, for | aving 
attempted to give a king to Poland. These rapi 
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ain of France compelled him to a peace, and the 
oan Nios was obliged to renounce all right 
“to the crown of Polar In 1740, the death of the 
emperor left his da ter beset by enemies, who would 
ebay her of her dominions; and who, in defi- 


“net § crown upon her, caused the Elector of Bava- 
Tia to be crowned emperor, Britain, Sardinia, and 
Holland, became her allies in this forlorn situation : 
a subsidy of £300,000 was granted to her by parlia- 
‘ment in 1741, and a subsidy of £500,000 in 1742 ; 

in a short time she triumphed over all her ene. 
mies, Bat whatever sympathy the queen of Hun- 

”s cause might excite in Britain, ane 
fut thie followers of the court who commended the 
Tavishing of British blood and treasure in a cause 
which only concerned the Elector of Hanover. When 
the supplies came to be considered in parliament, af. 
ter obregice from his majesty, that the British 
forces in the low countries had been augmented with 


they were not raised for the present occasion, 
But the new ministry of Lord Carteret were proof 
against the force and truth of such remarks, for they 
‘were supported by the ex-ministry of Walpole, in re. 
turn for being screened from the indignation of the 
public by their Successors, the apostates of patrio- 
tism 


Th less than three years, the Queen of Hungary’s 
affairs wore a Sperous aspect : The French were 
driven out of Bohemia, Prince Charles of Lorraine 

ai the Bavarians at Brannau, and the Croa- 
= penetrated the Tyrol to the gates of Munich, 


and agreed to continue neutral during the war, which 
the French had begun as allies, but now supported 
@8 principals, Lord Stair, who commanded the Bri- 
tish army, sent to the Queen of Hungary’s aid, be- 
ing anxious to join Prince Charles of Lorraine; pushed 
forward towards the Mayne, while the Freneh under 

al Noailles, 60,000 Strong, possessed. the east. 
ern:side of the river ; and, by their movements, threat- 


d across the Mayne with the loss of 5000 men, 

¢ British monarch atoned for the want of pru 
dence, which had brought his army into a snare, by a 
signal ace Ai personal spirit and ry. The 
} owever, were obliged to leave ir 


b 
wounded to the care of the enemy, their situation 
; 
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nival, the nominal emperor, fled to Franckfort, : 


successful ; nor did the pea te and turbulent 
minister, Tenein, who now headed their councils, 


throne. Preparations were made at Dunkirk for em- 
barking 15,000 troops. The Duke de Rocquefueille, 
with 20 ships of the line, was to cover their descent, 


pearance of Sir Johu Norris, with a superior fleet, 
disconcerted the whole lan; on which the French 
thought proper to declare war. After this disap- 
pointment, the combined fleets of France and Spain 
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being still too ha to be maintained fter _ Britain, 
ing 00 hazardous maintained even after 


On the Rhine, and in Italy, the French were more Gronor H 


ventured out of the harbour of Toulon, and were at- Naval en- 
tacked by the British, who Were superior in strength gagemenc.. 


and numbers; but the battle was desultory and inde. 
cisive, owing to the mutual animosity of the British 
admirals : Metehins rushed precipitately into the en. 

agement with his division, but was not seconded by 
irae On the third day, after a confused com~ 
bat, Lestock pursued the enemy, but was not second. 


ed by the other admiral, Matthews, however, who,. 


notwithstanding this failure, had alone fought with 
allantry, was tried, and dismissed the service, while 
Toncee was acquitted, who had been Principally to 
blame. 
In the campaign of 1744, the French. army, in the 
Netherlands under Count Saxe amounted to 120,000 ;. 
while the English, Hanoverian, Dutch, and Austrian 
allies, hardly mustering above 70,000, could not pre- 


Tournay. Inferior as the allies were, the Duke of 
Cumberland led them on to attack the French, who 


an eminence behind the town: of Fontenoy. At Battle of: 
two in the neta the assailants moved on; about Fontenoy. 


nine the British j 
line, who formed an avenue to receive them, and 


till about three in the afternoon, when they were 
obliged to retreat. The allies lost 12,000 men; but 
though the French lost nearly an equal number, they 
fixed their superiority during that cam ign, as well 
as during the remainder of the war, The capture of 
‘Tournay was the first fruits of their victory ; and,. 
though the Elector of Bavaria, whom they had pro- 

imed emperor, was now dead, they were too.much, 
elated to remit hostilities against the allies, 

Amidst the alarming prospect of a foreign invasion,. 
the king’s councils were committed to a ministry 
composed of more popular characters 3. Lord Carte. 


antry bore down upon the enemys. 


Change ofr 


ret, now created Earl Granville, ayoided impending ministry... 


danger and disgrace, by a volunt resignation, 
The Eatl of Santee Toeceodad bias as conotie 
of state ; the Duke of Bedford was appointed first. 
lord of the admiralty; the Earl of Chesterfield, lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland; and Mr Lyttleton was made 
@ commissioner of the treasury. About the same 
time a uadruple alliance was signed at Warsaw be- 
tween the Queen of Hungary, Britain, Holland, and 
Poland; and his Polish ‘Majesty was subsidised by: 
Britain and the States General with 1L.150,000: a-. 


year. "Fo balance the bad success which had attend. 
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ed our continental operations, the admirals Rowley 
and Warren retrieved the honour of the British flag, 
* and several'rich prizes were captured at sea. The for- 
tress of Louisburg, in Cape Breton, in North Ame- 
rica, surrendered to General Pepperell. 
At this critical period of the war, the son of the 
-Pretender resolved to make an effort at recovering 
the British throne. | Since the projected invasion of 
Count Saxe had miscarried, ‘Charles had lived pri- 
vately at-Graveline, under the name of the Chevalier 
Douglas ; but the report of the immense havoc at 
Fontenoy, and the beliefthat Britain had but a handful 
of regular troops at home, gave hopes to his ambition, 
and drew him from his retreat. The French court 
knew of his design ; but they supported it only fee- 
bly and: indirectly. By the help of two French 
merchants, of Irish extraction, whose names were 
Walsh and Ruttledge, he obtained a man of war of 
60 guns, anda frigate of 16, and some money and 
arms. Lord Clare, an emigrant Jacobite, raised 100 
marines. With these he embarked from Nantz 
for Scotland, accompanied by a few friends, and 
with muskets for 2000 mén, five or six. hundred 
broad swords, and about £4000 in money, his only 
means for reducing a great empire. In his course 
towards the Hebrides, an English man of war enga- 
ged his largest ship and disabled her, _ Charles, how- 
ever, pursued his way ‘to’the’ Hebrides, in his small 
-vessel, the Doutelle, and’ put ashore at Erisca, a 
small island-in the western Highlands. From thence 
-he proceeded to Boradale, ‘a situation, the most, inac- 
scessible in the Hebrides, and surrounded by those 
vchiefs who, in former times, had fough: the battles 
of the Stuarts. The first chief that came to him, at 
:Boradale, was Cameron of Lochiel, the son of the 
elder Lochiel, to whom the Pretender had entrusted 
shis principal confidence in Scotland, Lochiel, though 
distinguished by his hereditary energy of character, 
twas too wise not to: foresee the consequences of so 
desperate an enterprise, and waited on the Pretender 
only to give him his reasons,,in person, for refusing 
‘to join him. On his way {to Charles, the chieftain 
met with his brother, to. whom he imparted the 
urpose of his journey. Brother, said the younger 
> paint, I know you better than you know. your- 
self; if the prince sets eyes on you, you area lost 
man. Lochiel, however, proceeded, and the event 
was asthe other had predicted. .: Lochiel having in- 
treated the prince to remain concealed, at least for a 
while, till his friends should have consulted ; Charles 
impatiently replied, that in a few days he would erect 
his standard, and put all to the hazard, Lochiel, 
said he, who my father has often told me was our 
firmest friend, may stay, at home, and learn. from. the 
newspapers the fate of his prince... The reproach of 
dislsyalty touched the Highlander, and swayed him 
against his better reason. . No, said Lochiel, 1 will 
share the fate of my prince, and so. shall every man 
over whom nature or fortune has. given me.any 
power. Such was the conversation, on the result of 
which peace or war depended; for if Lochiel had 
persisted in refusing to take arms, it is certain that 
the other chiefs would not have joined the standard 
.of rebellion, _ In a short. time Charles was joined by 
-other clans, and, advancing from Lochaber, his army 


tive of temporary confusion. 
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still increasing as he proceeded, she reached Perth, Britaii 
where he is said to have shew, to one of his friends, 77% 
the only guinea in the world which he possessed. ‘ee S84 


levied contributions, however, and proclaimed his fa- 
ther king. Entering Edinburgh, without. opposi- 
tion, he ed the same ceremony ; and learnin 


that Sir John Cope was approaching with the ro 
forces, he marched out to Prestonpans, about: ten Battle | 
miles from the Scottish capital, and put the royal Presto 
troops to a total rout, with the slaughter of 500'men, P44 
This victory gave hopes, more sanguine than solid, to 
his cy. e was joined, at Edinburgh, by ‘the 
Earl of Kilmarnock, the Lords Elcho, Balmerino, 
Ogilvie, Pitsligo, and the eldest son of the old Lord 
Lovat, a traitor, who had. fluctuated in his infidelity 
between the houses of Stuart and Hanover ; and who 
now secretly aided the Pretender, while he openly 
professed his loyalty to government. . While Charles 
was unwisely delaying at Edinburgh, the govern- 
ment was active in preparation; and the people, : 
though unaccustomed to arms, and terrified 3 the 
suddenness of the irruption, voluntarily embodied, 
and trained themselves to arms. Six thousand Dutch 
troops, in. the mean time, came northward, under 
General Wade ; and the Duke of Comberland ar- 
riving from Flanders, was followed by a detachment 
of dragoons and infantry. a sctder 
Charles, at last, resolved-upon an irruption inte The 
England. He crossed the western border; took: the tende 
town of Carlisle ; and, at Manchester, was joined and, 
200 men. On the 4th of December, the reb 
reached Derby. They advanced within 100. miles’ 
of the capital, which was filled with dismay at his 
approach ; and had they reached it immediately, the 
consequences, though they could not, have been fa- 
tal to the reigning family, sma have been produc- 
ut Charles, who. was 
in fact, only the nominal leader of his. independent He r 
chieftains, ,was overruled in his. designs, and it. was '° 
resolved that his army should retreat into Scot land. 
They effected their retreat without.any loss, and with 
out being overtaken by any considerable body of the 
Duke of Cumberland’s army, except. at Clifton, 
where they exhibited the uncommon spectacle of in- 
fantry not awaiting the shock of dragoons, but rush- 
ing up to attack them, sword in hand, and driving 
them from their ground, Continuing to retire north= 
ward; they left a garrison of 400 behind them, at 
Carlisle, who, soon after, surrendered prisoners at 
discretion. On their return to Scotland, they levied 
a heavy contribution on the opulent city of ( Ow; 
and proceeding frem thence to Stirling, hte pene 
sion of the town, but continued an ineffectual siege -. 
of the castle. To relieve this place, General Haw- ..~ 
ley, assembled a number of forces at Stirling, 
gave battle to the pander who came, on the ists 
17th of January 1746, in full spirits to attack hi 
They threw the troops, under Hawley, into disorder 
at the first volley ; rushed forward with their clay- 
mores, and mixing his cavalry and infantry, in one 
rout, put them, to fight, and took possession of the 
tents and artillery of the king’s forces, ©.) > 
But the victory of Falkirk was the last ee 
bied 


a 


triumphs. The Duke of Cumberland-had put 


self at the head of 14,000 men, who were assem 
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at Edinbur pandend acer! sd-northward:as the youn 
sevialerabaend When he had passed ee 
Ml. where he was Lainadiitg thee Duke of Gordon and 
other loyal Scotch nobility, he continued his course 
across the Spey, till, he learnt that the rebels were ad- 
__vancing from. Inverness, nine miles distant, to give 
ebels him battle on the plain of Culloden, Their numbers 
tely amounted to 8000, who were drawn, out to receive 
chim, At one in the afternoon of the 15th of April 
o- the cannonading commenced ; the rebel artillery was 
‘miserably served, and did no. execution; but the 
duke’s artillery made lanes. among the Highlanders. 
While the cannonade continued, ae duke observing 
a wall vpon the right of the Highlanders, ordered a 
_ body of his men to advance, and pull it down, The 
‘order was obeyed, and the flank of the rebels imme- 
diately became uncovered. The front of the. rebel 
Eiighlanders being at the same time exposed to a 
dreadful fire of artillery, the men, by instinctive va- 
lour, advanced to the attack sword in hand, broke 
through two regiments, Burrel’s and. Munro’s, and 
Sc eg on,to the second line of the royal army. In 
this situation, they were calmly expected. by the se- 
cond line of the royal army in front, and by Wolfe’s 
regiment, which had broken down the wall, on their 
flank. A few, and but a few, of the assailants in 
this quarter escaped, The bravest who did not fall 
by the fire, perished in conflict with the English 
bayonets. Lochiel was advancing at the head of a 
-small troop who survived, and was charging the Eng- 
lish. ranks, when he fell by a discharge of grape-shot, 
which wounded him in the ancles, while he was in 
the act of drawing his sword. He was carried off 
by his two brothers, between whom he had advan- 
ced. _ Macdonald of Keppoch was rushing on in the 
_same manner, when he received a, wound which 
brought. him to the ground; he was conjured by a 
i not to throw his life away, but to retreat, and 
He desired his friend to par 


an- 


rejoin his regiment. 
— for his own safety ; and, going on, receive 
other shot, by which he fell to rise no more. 
*. Most of the chiefs who commanded the five High- 
land regiments who advanced to the charge were 
killed, and almost every man in the front rank of 
each regiment. . The etal regiments on the left, see- 
i g the fate of their countrymen, did not advance to 
eo combat ; but only so near as to exchange a ge- 
neral discharge with the right wing of the duke’s ar- 
my ; after which, they answered the fire of some of 
_ the dragoons who pursued -them ; and then dividing 
- into separate bodies of different sizes, were either 
_. cut to pieces, or retreated, according to their, num- 
vs, or that of their immediate pursuers. In legs 
‘than thirty minutes the battle was converted into a 
‘ general route ; and. orders, being issued to give no 
es quarter, vast numbers were slain in the pursuit, The 
és- pretender escaped with great difficulty from the field 
and of battle; and after wandering for the space of ma- 
“5 ny months a solitary fugitive among the wilds of 
* Scotland, he found means to embark on board a 
small vessel, which conveyed him to Morlaix in Bre- 
tagne. Thus ended the last effort of the Stuart fa- 
he mil , to reascend that throne which had been forfeit- 
F ed’ by the most egregious folly, and the most flagi- 
tious attempts, The executions which ensued on 
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the suppressiony scemed much more xumerous than  Britelm 
the necessity of the case required. The Lords Bale ——y— 
merino, Lovat, and Kilmarnock, suffered the sen- Gtonon ile 
tence of decapitation on Tower-hill, as did.also the 174% . 
Earl of Derwentwater, without any form of trial, 
being arraigned on the sentence passed against him 
in 1716. Phe Earl of Cromarty, only, received a 
pardon. Both houses of parliament presented ad- 
dresses of congratulation to his Majesty, and thanks 
to his royal highness the Duke of Cumberland, who 
now became the idol of the nation, and was. held 
every where up as the saviour of the Protestant in- 
terest, ’ 

An important act of parliament was passed imme- 
diately after the suppression of the rebellion, by 
which the heritable jurisdictions of the Highland 
chieftains were abolished. A law was also passed, 
forbidding the Highlanders to wear the garb by BS 
which they were distinguished. The policy of eman- 
cipating the Highland vassals cannot be doubted; 
but the conquest of their affections remained still te 
be made. Under the wise administration of Cha- 


‘tham, a conciliatory system was adopted, and their 


favourite national Fach was restored. It was not un- 
til the latter period, that the nation reaped the full 
benefit of the bravery and loyalty of a true, simple, 


‘and energetic Celtic race of mountaineers. 


About the same time, the English made an expe- Proceed- 
dition to the coast of France, in order to. attack Port ings of the 
L’Orient, from which they came off with neither ho- — 
nour nor advantage. ‘The fleet under Admiral Les- ce 
tock, with six battalions of regular forces on board, 
arrived on the 20th of September, in Quimperlay Bay, 
ten miles distant from the city, which was immedi- 
ately summoned to surrender. In the first emotions 
of surprise and consternation, a capitulation was a- 
greed to, on condition that the magazines of the 


‘company, on the payment of L.40,000, should re- 


main untouched, and the inhabitants be protected 

from pillage. These terms the British commander 

haughtily rejected, and the inhabitants, driven to 

despair, prepared to defend themselves. The inya- 

ders were destitute of artillery and implements for a 

siege, and they played ineffectually with a single bat- 

tery upon the town. At length the troops in the 

neighbourhood, and the provincial militia, collecting 

in force, compelled the general to reimbark, and re- 

turn to Portsmouth. ‘ in 

The French, at the same time, gained an import- successes 

ant victory at Rocoux, in Flanders, over the allies. of the - 

The Dutch, who had beheld the progress of the French ia 

French arms in the Netherlands with terror and ap- see oe 

prehension, had been at last driven to declare against t 

their most formidable enemy ; and by a tumultuous 

sedition, similar to that which, in the last century, 

had saved their commonwealth, the people were ex- 

cited to depose their magistrates, and to confide the 

supreme power over the army and navy to the Prince 

of Orange. But, however spirited and wise’ their 

resistance to France might have been, they were in 

the present conflict necessarily, from being the weak- 

est, the greatest sufferers. A victory gained over 

the allies at La Feldt filled them -with distrust of 

their own generals, and the taking of Bergen-op- 

Zoom drove them'to despair. ‘These’ disasters, it i 
; ; ig : 
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ad fleet under the English Admirals, Anson and 


after an obstinate engagement, 

The variety of success served to make all the 
powers at war heartily desirous of peace. The king 
of France was sensible that the moment of success 
was the most advantaseous opportunity of pro osing 
terms ; and even expréssed his desire of gen tran- 
quillity to Sir John Ligonier, who was made prisoner 
at the battle of La Feldt. In the new parliament, 
which met at the end of the year, his Britannic Ma- 
jesty announced that a congress would be speedily 
opened at Ajix-la-Chapelle, or concerting the means 
of a general pacification. As the event, however, 
was uncertain, the subsidies and supplies of parlia- 
ment were renewed, and an additional subsi y was 
aephe to the Empress of Russia, whom England 

ad now to class with the Empress Queen of Hun- 
gry, the Kings of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and 

ardinia, and a multitude of Germanic sovereigns in 
her band of mercenaries. But previous to the ter- 
Mination of the session (May 1748), the king in- 
formed the two houses, that the preliminaries of 
peace were actually signed, and that the basis of the 
accommodation was a general restitution of conquests, 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle must undoubtedly, 
upon the whole, ‘be considered as favourable to the 
allies. France, for the sacrifice of all her con ests, 
required no other compensations’ than the cession of 
the Duchy of Parma, with its appendages, to the in- 
fant Don Philip, territories of which that prince was 
already in possession. By this treaty, England re- 
signed Cape Breton, to Obtain the restitution of Ma- 
dras. ‘With Spain, England had little occasion to 
negotiate. In a war of nine years, nothing had been 
gained or lost, but Portobello, ‘which had been im- 
mediately evacuated. ‘The original cause of the war 
‘seemed in the course of it to be entirely forgotten ; 
and at the conclusion of the peace, not a syMable was 
mentioned respecting the pretended right of search, 
which had formerly occasioned such loud and indig- 
nant clamours. The settlement of the boundaries of 
the French and British empires in America was re- 
ferred to the decision of commissioners. France re- 
tained no mark of superiority in this treaty with. re- 
lation to England, excepting the restitution of hos- 
tages to fete in France, till the reciprocabretention 
of conquests should be actually made, and the Earls 
of Sussex and Cathcart were nominated for that pur- 
pose. This afforded the patriots a pretence to ex- 
claim against the peace as isgraceful to the nation ; 
but the nation, which had reason to be wearied with 
the expences and disasters of the war, were well sa- 
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tisfied with the terms of the peace, and it was cele- 
brated with universal joicings, A 
quillity in domestic affairs succeeded the 


weece 


Bri 


profound Riss Or 


la-Chapelle, till the death of Mr Pelham in 1754, in! 


the meridian of his life, r utation, and 
‘He lived and died esteemed and lamented, both by 
the sovereign and the nation. Mr Legge, a man or 
honour fa tate » succeeded him as chancellor of 
the exchequer. e seals being consigned to Sir 
Thomas Robinson, formerly ambassador at the court 
of Vienna, a minister of very moderate political at- 
tainments, the post of first lord of the treasury was 
occupied by the Duke of Newcastle. But it soon 
appeared how unequal were the talents of this no- 
Wonies to sit at the helm of affairs, when ived. 
of the assistance of Pelham. If we seek for t ori- 
in of the war, which, at the distance of some 1 Ss 
Feta the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, was created 1c 
tween France and England, we shall find it kindling 
up at one and the same time in E , Asia, an 
America. By the treaty of Utrecht, the English 
had been acknowledged as the rightful possessors of 
Nova Scotia, in North America. But the province 
of Nova Scotia being ceded to England according to. 
the ancient limits of that territory, fruitless and end- 
Jess altercations arose as to the import of this expres« 
sion, between the commissaries of the two nati : 
to whom the right of fixing the boundaries of the 
-royal empire was assigned; the English rome the 
whole territory as far as the rn bank of the 
river St Lawrence, and the French admitting their 
right only to the peninsula of Acadie. hal 
Another source of dispute, also, sprang up in the 
same quarter of the world. The French, pretendi 
to have first discovered the mouth of the river Missis- 
sippi, claimed the whole country towards New Mexi- 
£0, on the east, quite to the Apalachian mountains 
on the west. On this pretence, a systematic and art- 
fully contrivéd plan was formed to connect these. 
widely distant establishments, by the gradual erection 
of a chain of fortresses, from the lakes Erie and On- 
tario, along and beyond the Ohio, to the mouth of 
the Mississippi. In order to assert their claims, as- 
they found many English who had settled beyond 
these mountains, they dispossessed them of their new 
settlements, and established forts to command the 
adjacent country. In this dispute, the native Indians, 
both from interest and partiality, sided almost uni- 
versally with the French, ; 
Negotiations, mutual accusations, and partial hos- 
tilities, between the two powers, for some time pre- 


ee 


ceded an open declaration of war. At last more im- 
portant operations commenced. In the yeat 1755, 
General Braddock sailed from Cork ; and, on his ar- 
rival in Virginia, took the command of the forces 
destined to act against the French on the Ohio. 
Braddock was courageous, but obstinate, and ac- 
uainted with regular war; but attached to the pe- 
Gantry of discipline ; and so deficient in sense, as 
imagine the tactics of Europe strictly practice 
among the swamps and forests of America. He 
treated with disdain the advice of the pues: 
ficers, who best knew the enemy he had to engage ; 
and took no precaution against the strata § which 
he was warned to expect. ‘Having advanced, in 
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fearless security, to less than ten miles, of Fort du 
uesne, without reconnoitring, he was d, in 

e midst of a pathless swamp, by a fire in his front 
and flank, from a concealed enemy. Too high spi- 
rited to think of retreating, he gave directions to the 
1- few braye men who kept beside him to form and ral- 
ly, and advance according to the regular rules of 
war. In this condition he remained, giving orders 
with great sanporrs while his officers fell thick. 

round him, till he fell dead by the shot ofa musket. 
The main body of his troops had fled, and. their 
retreat was covered by the provincials, under Major 
Washineton, whom he had so much despised.’ All 
the artillery, ammunition, and baggage of the army, 
were left to the enemy, and seven hundred men were 
Tost; the rest retreated to Philadelphia. 

On the death of Braddock, the chief command de- 
volved upon General Shirley, who formed a plan for 
the reduction of the important fortresses of Crown 
Point and NRO erected by the French on the 
banks of the lakes Champlain and Ontario. The 

___ troops, destined for this service, arrived at the place 
’ of rendezvous late in the summer, and were, soon af- 
_ ter the commencement of their march, attacked in 
their camp by Baron Dieskau, the French comman- 
der, who was repulsed with great loss, General 
Johnson, however, found himself, after this bloody 
encounter, too much weakened to proceed in his ex- 
Ree. and retreated to Albany. Thither, also, 

eneral Shirley returned ; the purposed enterprise 


against Niagara being deferred till the next cam- 
hile the operations of the English were thus 
___ languid and unsuccessful, the French, under General 
‘in Montcalm, captured Oswego, though strongly gar- 
risoned and plentifully provided. In the succeedin 


% 


ear, 1757, they laid siege to the important post o 
Fort William ary and captured it in six days. 
By this conquest the French obtained the command 
ti the extensive and magnificent chain of lakes, which 
connects the rivers St Lawrence and Mississippi. 
And thus disgracefully terminated the third cam- 
paign of the American war, in which the French, 
aL very inferior force, had maintained an uniform 
superiority ; and, in the course of which, no advan- 
tage had been gained by the English, except the 
expulsion of the French from Nova Scotia, by the 
vigorous exertions of Colonel Moncton, assisted by a 
body of the provincials, raised by the Massachusset as- 
sembly. 
~~ Some atonement for these disasters in America, 
4 was found in the captures which the English made 
iy, atsea Letters of reprisal had been issued by the 
English court, as early as 1755, before a regular de- 
claration of war, and S00 merchantmen, forthe most 
part unsuspicious of danger, had fallen into their hands. 
The: French complained of this breach of public 
honour, with some reason ; not that their own hostile 
intentions were to be doubted, but because the cere- 
mony of desleving war was easy, and should have 
been observed. ‘he truth was, that British minis- 
ters fluctuated between peace and war. An oppo- 
‘sition had arisen, wich wtakeeae and distracted 
t the opposition of Mr Pitt and Mr Legge to 

e measures of the court. Mr Pitt declared that 
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the whole eee and scheme of politics was absurd. Britaim. 

Already alliances had been made, by which one half ——v--~ 

of the continent was subsidised, for the sole purpose a a 

of defending Hanover, The Prince of Hesse Cassel 

was to hold in readiness 12,000 men for that purpose; 

and Russia was paid to maintain 55,000 horse and 

foot for the same object. But, by adopting Prussia 

as an ally, the aid of Russia was virtually lost. to 

Britain. The Empress Elizabeth sided with France, 

when she saw his Britannic majesty sign a treat) 

with Frederick, Mr Pitt and Mr Legge deprecate 

this whole system of continental connections; a sys« 

tem which, the former statesman declared, would, in 

a short time, cost us more than the fee simple of the 

electorate was worth; and he ardently wished to 

break those fetters which chained us, like Prome- 

theus, to that barren rock. , 
These declarations were immediately followed by Change in 

the dismission of Mr Pitt and Mr Le from their administra~ 

respective employments. Mr Henry Tox, after these #°™ 

changes, accepted of the seals. The administration 

was new modelled in other respects; but, though led 

by the talents of Fox, it was still divided and unpo- 

pular. The first efforts of the cabinet were directed 

to ward off a blow which France threatened when 

the war commenced, namely, the invasion of the -phreats of 

island ; and in these their conduct neither gave con- an inva- 

fidence, nor gained hs Seg Instead of adopting sion. 

a broad and patriotic plan of defence, that of armin 

the people to defend themselves, they grasped on all 

Bande for mercenary aid, and 10,000 Hanoverians 

were brought over to defend ten million of English- 

men, While the nation and ministry were thus fear- 

fully watching the preparations at Dunkirk and 

Brest, a formidable fleet was equipped at Toulon, 

which at last sailed to attack Minorca, When its 

destination was notorious, a squadron of ten ships of 

the line was dispatched under Admiral Byng, with 

orders to relieve Minorca, or, at any rate, to throw 

a body of troops into the garrison. Byng, witha 

fleet which, though inferior to the French, would 

yet have been led to battle, and probably to victory, 

by a spirited commander, had a partial engagement 

with, and suffered them to escape, He returned Admiral 

home without accomplishing the relief of Minorca, 

was brought to trial, and perished by the sentenee 

of a court-martial. By one half of the nation his 

fate was regarded as a terrible, but necessary ex- 

ample; by the other half he was considered, as’ 

he styles ‘himself, not without appearance of rea- 

son, a victim, destined to divert the indignation and 

resentment of an injured and deluded people.  Not- 

withstanding the sacrifice of this victim, thé nation 

exhibited symptoms of the highest dissatisfaction 

at the conduct of the administration, under whose 
uidance nothing but disaster had occurred. The 

Hake of Newcastle and Mr Fox, finding the tide 

of popularity set strongly against them, determined, 


by a timely resignation, to. avoid a compulsive dise 
mission. In November 1756, Mr Pitt was appoints Change of 
ed prince’ secretary of state, and Mr Legge re- administra- 


instated in his post of chancellor of the exchequer. [0 
Yet, with all the popularity of the principal charace Nove™¥** 
ters of this ministry, it soon became impossible to. 
conceal, that the higher parts of it were in a convul- 
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sive state of quarrel with its lower and baser ingre- 
dients,—the stibservient creatures of the court, who 
hiad been allowed to, re : 
project of the king, for streiigthening the army in 
Germany with large reinforce 
was not agreeable to the patriotic ministers Pitt and 
Legge. His majesty, irritated by their opposition, 
at length resolved upon an effort to relieve himself 
from their controul ; and in April 1757, they were 


suddenly distnissed from their offices, the chancellor- 


ship of the exchequer being consigned, pro lempore, 
to the chief fditice of tPogtand: Mr Fox again took 
the lead in affairs ; but the alarm of the nation at the 
dismission of the popular ministers was lively and 
undisguised. Mr Pee, perceiving it impossible to 
Stem the torrent, wisely consulted the monarch to 

ield to the wishes of the people. And in June Mr 
Pitt resumed the seals oF secretary of state; Mr 
Legge and the Duke of Newcastle their former sta- 
tions at the board of treasury; Lord Anson was 

laced at. the head of the admiralty ; and Mr Fox 
himself, acceding to the new order of things, was 
gratified with the lucrative office of paymaster-gene- 
ral of the army. 

The recal of Mr Pitt to the helm of affairs, pro- 
duced, in a few years, the most successful. efforts of 
national vigour that ever were made; but the tide of 
success did not immediately change. An ineffectual 
attempt was made upon Rochefort by a naval, land, 
and marine force, under Sir Edward Hawke and Sir 
John Mordaunt, in which the commanders had no 
other success than that of reducin 
of Aix, after which they ethene immediately \to 
England. But the indignation of the country could 
attach no blame to the administration that planned 
this enterprize ; the whole fell upon its immediate 
conductors. In Germany, affairs.were not more for- 
tunate. There, the Duke of Cumberland, at the 
head of 50,000 confederates, was opposed to the 
Mareschal d’Etrees, the French commander, whom 
he suffered to cross the Weser without disputing the 
passage, and before whose forces he ordered his own 
to retreat, before the battle of Hastenback was irre- 
trievably lost. Retreating after this engagement, the 
duke was enclosed between the German Sea, the 
Elbe, and the Weser; and in September was obli- 
ged, at Cloister-Seven, to sign the disgraceful capi- 
tulation known by that name, by which his Hessians, 
Hanoverians, and Brunswickers, to'the number of 
40,000, were obliged to disarm and disband. 

By this time the King of Britain had thought pro- 
per to drop the connection of Russia to obtain that 


took place among the European powers, quite oppo- 
site to the former state of things, and the forces of 
the different powers were thus drawn out: Britain 
opposed France in America, Asia, and on the ocean. 
France attacked Hanover, which the King of Prus- 
sia undertook to protect, while Britain furnished 
troops and money to second his operations. . Austria 
had fixed her aims on the dominions of Prussia, and 
drew the Elector of Saxony into the same designs. 
In these views the Austrians were seconded b 

France, Sweden, and Russia, the last of whic 
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year, Ticonderago itself surrendered, and fort 
gara capitulated to General Johnson. ’ 
But by far the most difficult part of General Am Red 
herst’s plan, the reduction of Quebec, was mtrusted’ of Q 
to General Wolfe. In the month of June 1759, the by G 
armament, destined for the invasion of Canada, arri- Wl! 
ved at the island of Orleans, formed by the branches ; 
of the river St Lawrence, and extending to bo BABE 
of Quebec. On the left of this river were posted 
10,000 French, under General Montcalm, ‘who re- 
pulsed the British in an attempt to pass from the 
island of Orleans ; bu’ the disappointment, though it 
sunk deep in the haughty spirit, of the British com- 
mander, did not prevent him from trying the only 
effort that remained to be tried, one transcendently 
bold and admirably executed. To deceive the ene- 
my; he moved up the river several leagues beyond 
the spot fixed on for landing ; but, during the night, 
he fell down with the stream, in order to protect the 
disembarking of the troops, which was happily ac- 
complished in silence and secrecy. The bce rf 
tous heights of Abraham were next ascended ; and, 
with infinite labour and difficulty, the troops sus- 
taining themselves by the rugged projection of the 
rocks, and by boughs of trees and plants, whiclt 
sprang from its clefts, gained the summit, and form- 
edin order of battle. Montcalm immediately has- 
tened with his army, from his camp at Montmorenci,’ 
and gave battle to the British to save the town. 
Wolfe, advancing at the head of the grenadiers, was 
at first slightly wounded inthe wrist, by a ball from 
one of the enemy’s marksmen ; he continued, how- 
ever, to give orders, inattentive to the wound, with a 
handkerchief wrapt round his wrist, till a second 
shot pierced his breast. Expiring in the arms of vic- Wo 
tory, he had but time to learn that the enemy fled) 
The generals Moncton and Townsend continued the 
fight, after the fatal wound of their commander, 
with unabated ardour. The death of Montcalm, 
the French commander, who also received a mortal 
wound, was fatal to the enemy. They gave way on 
all sides, The city of Quebec, though proy 
with the means of defence, surrendered in consterna- 
tion, and the shattered remains of the French army 
retreated to Montreal. The French made a vigorous 
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effort, the following season, to recover Quebec ; but 
were entirely repulsed by the resolute defence of the 
arrison, and the a e of Lord Colville’s fleet. 

‘he reduction of all Canada soon followed that of 
its capital, the most important acquisition of terri- 
ses tory ever made by the British arms. An almost un- 
Bri. interrupted prosperity, for some years, attended the 
ims. operations of England. Fort Louis, on the river 
Sen surrendered without effusion of blood, to 
a small squadron under Captain Marsh. Goree, on 
the south of the same river; surrendered to Admiral 
Keppel; and Gaudaloupe was taken by Commodore 
More and General Hopson. Our attempts upon the 
_ French coast were, as usual, unfortunate, Cherbourg 
was, indeed, taken by Commodore Howe, who de- 
stroyed the harbour and bason of that place; but 
the same armament having sailed back from England, 
and disembarked the land troops to the westward of 
St Maloes, General Bligh, their commander, was 
alarmed, in the midst of his march into the open 
country, by intelligence that the governor of Bre- 
tagne was advancing, to cut off his retreat, at the 
head ofa powerful army. The English hurried back 
te the bay at St Cas, where their fleet lay at anchor, 
but could not escape to their ships, till their rear 

ard, of 1500, were slaughtered almost to a man. 
Fecan scarcely be presumption to impeach the policy 
of these expeditions to the enemy’s coast, which so 
uniformly terminate in disaster, although they were 
sanctioned by the recommendation of the elder Pitt 
himself, who used to boast that he could, at any 
time, singe a few yardsiof the French coast. Such 
attempts, when we consider their expense, their va- 
nity, and their bloodshed, may be allowed to have 
_ been com with much more propriety, to the 
_ folly of breaking windows with guineas. e Bri- 
tish admirals asserted their country’s honour more 
effectually. Boscawen intercepted the fleet of De la 
Clue, off e Lagos, and, after a fierce conflict, cap- 
tured five of the enemy’s capital ships. A second 
victory was obtained off Quiberon, by Admiral 
Hawke, in a manner still more creditable to: British 
seamanship. Undismayed by the rocks, shoals, and 
uicksands, of a shore, to which the French retired, 
awke pursued them, in the midst of the tempestu- 
ous month of November, and gave them battle. Two 
of their capital ships were sunk during the action. 
Another struck her colours, but no boat could be 
sent to take possession of her; and three others 
were stranded or destroyed. 

Our arms, in the East Indies, were distinguish- 
ed by splendid achievements. The war, in that re- 
mote quarter, began by each power siding with two 
contending native princes ; ud thus, by degrees, be- 
sons principals in the dispute. The viceroy of 

ot declaring against the English, laid siege to 
Calcutta, a fort, which was in no situation to repel 
the attack even of barbarians. It was taken by as- 

sault, and a part of the garrison, to the number of 
"146 persons, were crowded into a small prison, call- 
ed the black hole of Calcutta, and perished incircum- 
stances horrible to be related. General Clive, how- 
ever, soon avenged this dreadful transaction, and re- 
trieved the affairs of our eastern dominions. Aided 
by a fleet under Admiral Watson, he first subdued a 
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piratical Prince ia, who had annoyed the com- 

any’s settlements, in the neighbourhood of Bom- 

ay 5 then marching into Bengal, defeated the forces 
of the reigning Subah with a handful of men, assisted 
his subjects, in dethroning him, and placed another at- 
tached tothe English interests in his stead, Theaffairs 
of the company being thustriumphantly re-established 
in the northern provinces, the attention of their council 
and commanders was called to the coast of Coroman- 
del. General Lally, an active military character in 
the service of France, laid siege to Madras, in 1758 ; 
but he was driven from thence, by the arrival of 
Captain Kempenfelt, with reinforcements to the gar- 
rison, and retreated precipitately to Arcot. A year 
after this event, Lally was completely defeated, by 
General Coote, in the Carnatic, and was, at last, 
blockaded by sea and land in Pondicherry. The 
fortunate capture of this proud and opulent capital 
of the French Indian dominions, Rackeene our tri- 
umphs in the east. 

The disgraceful convention cf Closter Seven, had 
spread dissatisfaction through England, but as soon 
as it was- known that Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick had put himself at the head of the Hano- 
verian army, the most sanguine expectations were 
excited, and the most liberal supplies were grant- 
ed by parliament. ‘The renewed energy, in the con- 
duct of the German war, as far as England was 
concerned, was indeed no less owing to the character 
of the minister than of the people. The interest of 
the nation wasdeeply excited by the dangers, thediffi- 
culties, and the romantic exploits of Frederick of 
Prussia. Mr Pitt, himself, who had risen to popu- 
larity by declaiming against German subsidies, whether 
smitten by this contagious sympathy, or anxious to 
finish the war by vigorous measures, in a quarter 
where he saw that his sovereign’s inclination was un- 
changeably bent on hostilities, acquiesced in the al- 
liances, and in the warlike measures which he had 
formerly so much condemned. A body of British 
forces were sent over to join Prince Ferdinand, under 
the Duke of Marlborough. The command of these 
devolved, by the death of Marlborough, on Lord 
George Sackville, after a few inconsiderable successes 
of the allies at Crevelt. Inthe glorious and decisive 
battle of Minden, the British cavalry were brought 
forward, by Sackville, too late in the action to be of 
the smallest service ; but the English infantry, com- 
manded by Waldegrave and Kingsley, bore the brunt 
and chief credit of the day. They not only sustain- 
ed, with the utmost intrepidity, the repeated attacks 
of the French, but charged them in their turn, and 
totally routed the Gendarmerie carabineers, and the 
choicest veterans of the French. Afterthis victory, 
it was expected that another reinforcement would 
totally turn the scale of fortune, in favour of the al- 
lies, but the reinforcement arrived, and no advantage 
accrued. The English, at last, began to open their 
eyes to their’ own interest, and to see that in Ger- 
many they were waging unequal war, and assumin 
new loads of taxes, for conquests which they a 
neither preserve nor enjoy. Amidst the events 
which ultimately contributed to this change of senti- 
ment, George IT. died suddenly on the 20th of Oc- 
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pressed an intention, as the weather was fine, of walk- 
ing out. Ina few minutes, being left alone, he was 
heard to fall upon the floor; when his attendants, 
who were brought into the room by the noise of his 
fall, lifted him into bed, he desired that the Princess 
Amelia might be sent for; but, before her arrival, 
he expired, in the 77th year of his age, and in the 
33d of his reign, In his private character, though 
his temper was violent, his principles were good, and 
his conduct frugal, plain, and sincere. is public 
virtue cannot entirely be sullied by the charge of a 
predilection for his native country, since that passion 
itself was a partial virtue. Without having the me- 
rit of extending patronage, he saw the arts flourish un- 
der his reign ; and, with an ordinary capacity, he enjoy- 
ed the longest and most glorious of all English reigns. 
All historians concur in representing the period of 
his present majesty’s accession, as singularly auspi- 
cious. The war was conducted successfully, by a 
most popular administration. ‘The natural partiohey 
of subjects, for a young sovereign, was increased by 
the purity of his morals, and the singular graciousness 
of his manners, The speech deliver 
throne, at the first meeting of parliament, was well 
calculated to support a increase this popularity. 
‘¢ Born and bred a Briton,”’ said the young Lhd § 
*¢ T hold the civil and religious rights of my people 
equally dear to me, with the greatest prerogatives of 
my crown.” Itwas strongly recommended, to par- 
liament, to support our great ally the king of Prus- 
sia, and the liberality of parliament was evinced in 
voting more than 19 millions, (including a subsidy of 
£650,000 for his Prussian Majesty, ) for the support 
of 50,000 land forces, and 70,000 seamen. * he 
civil list was settled at £800,000 per annum, a sum 
now charged on the aggregate fund, in lieu of the 
hereditary and other specific revenues, which had 
been assigned to the late king. A most popular act 
distinguished this session, which passed at the imme- 
diate recommendation of the throne. Hitherto the 
commissions of the judges expired, according to law, 
with the demise of the sovereign; and though, in 
fact, no instance had occurred, since the Revolution, 
in which the new successor had exerted his privilege 
of changing them, yet it was thought proper to com- 
plete their independence, by extending their commis- 
sions during good behaviour. 
fin event which took place the very day on which 
parliament was dissolved, seemed to bode ill to that 
union and good’ harmony which had been so strong- 
ly recommended in his Majesty's speech, and to ve- 
rify the fears of those who had predicted the growth 
of Tory principles in the new monarch, from his e- 
ducation under the Earl of Bute. The popular and 
atriotic minister Legge, a man of whom Sir Robert 
Walpole was accustomed to say emphatically, that, 
he never knew a man who had less ** rubbish about 
him,?? was dismissed: from the chancellorship of the 
exchequer, and‘ Sir Francis Dashwood, a well known 
Tory, was putin his place. At the same time, the 
compliant Lord Holdernesse, who had intimated to 


* It is particulary worthy of notice, that in_ this session, 176th, £200,000 were voted, in consequence of a message from his 
Bajesty to the several provinces of America, expressly 23 a. compensation to them for their extraordinary expenses, inc’ 
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Lord Bute at the aceession, that he was ready at a Brita 
mloment’s notice to throw up his office, in a p 

ed quarrel with the Whigs, now kept his pro 

and retired in ‘* seeming anger,” but with a pen 
of L.3000 ee annum. Lord Bute was deine 
secretary of state, and Charles Jenkinson, afterwards 
Lord Liverpool, was made his confidential secretary. 
~ His majesty’s union with the Princess Charlotte 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, together with their co- 
ronation, was Joyfully celebrated throughout the 
kingdom. In spite of the late changes in the mi- 
nistry, war was ably supported. Though the gal- 
lant Frederick was hardly pressed, Prince Ferdinand, Affair 


_with the allies, signalized the summer ign of the cc 
1761, by defeating” the ‘French at Kirch Beker, nent, 


with the loss of men. The island of Belleisle 
surrendered to General Hodgson and Commodore 
Keppel, after its capital had been taken by storm. 
Dominica was reduced in the West Indies, and Pon- 
Caeay in the East. Yet the nation was not so 
dazzled by the splendour of victory, as to be blind 

to the expences of the war. A negotiation prefer- 
red by France was now continued, and promised a 
fortunate issue, when it was suddenly interrupted by 

an event, which brought a new enemy to act against 
us. Spain, deeply meditating the family compact, 
betrayed her designs, by what was considered as an 
impertinent interference between the belligerent 
powers. This necessarily roused Mr Pitt, who, see- 
Ing at once the whole of the project, pro to de- 
clare war against that kingdom. But finding him- 
self unsupported, he somewhat haughtily (perhaps, 
however, justly) declared, that he would take no 
part in councils which he was not permitted to x 
vern. His resignation immediately followed. ‘His Mr 
majesty eet it with expressions of regret, and, resign 
as a just reward well due to his services, settled on 
him a pension of LL.$000 a year. He was succeed- 
ed by the Earl of Egremont. Mr Pitt’s vigilance 
as a minister was soon evinced by the open avowal of 
that family compact, which his antagonists had de- 
rided him for suspecting. England was neces: 
drawn into a war with Spain; and Portugal, as the 
ally of England, was invaded, and nearly iets 4 
to conquest. But the influence of Mr Pitt’s plans 
outlived his continuance in office. Martinique surren- 
dered to our arms, and Spain in.a very few months 
lost Havannah, Manilla, and all the Philippine 
Islands. ‘The inhabitants of Manilla saved their pro- 
perty, by. promising a ransom which was never paid. 
In the mean time, the bravery of the British troops, 
and the conduct of the Caine Es Lippe see oF eae 
who commanded them, changed the fortune of the 
war in Portugal, and yepelled the Spanish invader, 
In Germany, Prince Ferdinand, ably seconded by 
the Marquis of Grandby, gave a signal defeat to the 
French at Grabenstein, and the enemy was driven 
out of South Cassel. : oe 


The career of victory. was stopt by a still ‘gn 
” for 


desirable event. A negotiation for peace was a 
set on foot, ‘The Duke of Bedford was sent over to 
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gality, and the seizure of papers, in consequence of Britain. 


i. Paris, and the Duke de Nivernois came to London, 
——~ A definitive treaty was signed at Paris on the 10th 
tof February 1763. The French rept up all Cana- 
ogy part of Louisiana east of the Mississippi, 
ape Breton, Senegal, the islands of Grenada, Do- 
d minica; St Vincent’s, and Tobago. Spain ceded 
Minorca, East and West Florida, and all her posses- 
sions east or south east of the Mississippi, renouncing 
her pretensions to the Newfoundland fishery, and con- 
firming to Britain the right of cutting logwood in 
the Bay of Honduras. France renounced in the 
East Indies all acquisitions made on the Coromandel 
coast, since the year 1749. Portugal was reinstated 
in all her dominions: the French were to withdraw 
from the Hanoverian, Hessian, and Prussian territo- 
ries. In return for these cessions, Britain gave up 
to France, Belleisle, Goree, Gaudaloupe, Martinique, 
St Lucia and Pondicherry, and Chardanagore, in the 
East Indies; reco iced. her right to fish on the 
banks of Newfoundlan 3 and ceded the small islets 
of St Pierre and Miquelon. T'o Spain we restored 
‘Hayannah, the Manillas, and our other conquests. 
A violent outcry was occasioned by the terms of the 
peace. Chatham himself raised his voice with indig- 
nation against it ; but we ought not to be dazzled 
by the authority of patriotic names. The terms 
were at least fair, honourable, and advantageous. In 
asingle year’s continuance of the war, the count 
might have spent ten times the value of any acquisi- 
tion which she gave up, by moderating her views. 
_ The conclusion of the war was. followed by the 
downfal, of the minister. This was partly accom- 
lished by the power and genius of Pitt, and’ the 
Whi interest in parliament ; but still more by the 
aiiasiiae outcry which was raised against the minis- 
ry and by the virulent publications which issued 
from the press. At the head of those popular wri- 


2 inst ters was John Wilkes, the member of parliament for 


Aylesbury, and editor of a paper called the North 
Briton, remarkable for its invectives against the mi- 
nistry, and its scurtility against the Scotch nation. 
To the flame of popular hatred the minister at last 
yielded, and was succeeded by Mr George Gren- 
ville, who began his ministerial career by prosecuting 
Wilkes. This demagogue had not scrupled, in one 
of the numbers of the North Briton, to accuse his 
majesty directly of falsehood. The king’s messen- 
gers by virtue of a general warrant, entered Mr 
Wilkes’ house, and apprehended him. . After being~ 
examined before the secretaries of state, he was 
committed to the Tower, and his papers were seized 
and sealed up. A few days after, he was brought 
to Westminster-hall by habeas corpus, and released 
by Lord Chief-Justice Pratt, in consideration of his 
being a member of parliament. The parliament or- 
(dered ‘the seditious paper to be burnt -by the hands 
_of the common hangman,—an operation that produ- 
ced a riot, not in itself dangerous, but which served 
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such warrants, was no longer to be sanctioned.— 
When Wilkes prosecuted the secretary of state for 
seizing his papers, he obtained awerdict of dama 
Tt was on this memorable occasion, that Chief-Jus- 
tice Pratt, after pronouncing the warrant under which 
Mr Wilkes was seized illegal, concluded his speech 
with these words : « If the higher jurisdiction should 
declare my opinion to be erroneous, I submit, as will 
become me, and kiss the rod; but I+ must say, I 
shall always consider it as a ted of iron for the chas- 
tisement of the people of Great Britain.’? The ad+ 
ministration of Mr Grenville was the source of mis+ 
fortunes to Britain, which are felt at the present day. 
For a long time, there had’ existed a trade between 
the Spanish and American colonies, which, though 
nominally illicit, was wisely connived at, as it sup- 
plied the Americans with their only means of obtain- 
ing specie. When ministers found, that their effec- 
tual efforts to stop this trade had produced only dis- 
tress to our own trade, they enacted a law which 
seemed to legalize it; but such duties were enjoined, 
as in fact amounted to a prohibition. ‘To complete 
the climax of impolicy, Mr Grenville enlarged the 
ae of taxation, by a measure which Sir Robert 
alpole, in all the plenitude of his power, had de- 
clared that he durst not attempt. ‘This was to raise 
a direct revenue from America. For this purpose, 
the celebrated stamp act was passed in March 1765. 
It was carried through the commons by a great ma- 
jority. Those who opposed it, ‘contended more 
against the policy than the principle of the measure. 
General Conway alone protested against the right of 
Great Britain to exercise direct taxation over her co- 
lonies. On receiving authentic intelligence of the 
stamp act being passed, the indignation of America 
broke out into open deeds of violence: The ships 
in the harbour of Boston hung out their colours half 
mast high, as a signal of the deepest distress. The 
bells of the city were muffled, and rang out a dumb 
peal. The act itself, as soon as it came from the 
king’s printing-house, was burnt by the populace, 
together with the effigies of the men most active in 
passing it. The masters of those vessels which had 
conveyed the stamps to America, were compelled te 
deliver up their cargoestoanenraged multitude. Those 
who had accepted commissions to act as distributors 
of stamps, were forced by public oath.to renounce 
all concern in them. The justices of the peace in 
many parts gave notice, that they would not’ actin 
that capacity, to the subversion of the liberties of 
their country. The gentlemen of the law, in the ex- 
ercise of their profession, universally renounced the 
use of British stamps. But the most alarming op- 
position was made by the merchants, who entered 
into solemn engagements, not to import any more 
goods from Britain till-the stamp act should be re- 


it But while the Grenville ministry shewed their con- Proceed- 
fidence and security by this bold act, they were ap- ings re- 
proaching to their downfal.’ In'the arrangement of SP°cUng 2 
a bill for eventually settling a regency in case of the 
demise of the crown, they gavé offence to the court, ¥ 
by omitting the princess dowager of Wales. Over- 


tures were secretly made to Mr Pitt and Lord Tem- 
y 


to discover the angry spirit of the populace. Mr 
| Wilkes was soon after expelled from the House of 
Commons, and found it prudent to-retire to the Con- 
tinent. The intemperance of party was never 80 vio- 
lent as at this period; but, however contemptible 
“the origin.of the tumult, the effects were favourable 
‘to liberty. General warrants lost their supposed le- 
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ple, by the party of Leicester house. 'These were 
discovered by Mr Grenville, who no longer ieht 
of keeping measures with the Leicester house cabi- 
net; but ur: an immediate dismission of Stuart 
M‘Kenzie, the brother of Lord Bute, and of the 
Duke of Northumberland and Lord Holland, his 
known supporters. 

Mr Pitt and Lord Temple answered the applica- 

tion of the court, by insisting on a total change of 
men and measures. Finding them immoveable, the 
court applied to the Duke of Newcastle, and that 
body of the Whigs afterwards known by the name of 
the Rockingham party. Had these men joined in a 
manly adherence to Mr Pitt’s terms, it 1s’ probable 
that secret influence would have received an irrecover- 
able blow ; but unhappily the Newcastle party pro- 
wed flexible, and the Duke of Cumberland, the ne- 
gociator, had the happiness to see, before his death, 
the new administration settled in office. 
The privy seal, with the patronage of the church, 
was given to the Duke of Newcastle... The Marquis 
of Rockingham became first lord of the treasury ; 
Mr Dowdeswell, chancellor of the exchequer ; the 
Duke of Grafton and General Conway, secretaries 
of state. . The admiralty was assigaed to Earl Eg- 
mont; and the great seal to Lord Northington. 
Lord Temple, with great bitterness, but Mr Pitt, with 
a proper decorum, condemned an acceptance of place 
at a time when the court might) so easily have been 
brought to terms.” The new ministers, on the other 
hand, charged the friends of Mr Pitt with undue in- 
flexibility, and with preferring to me all to hazard, 
pers some ‘great points might, with certainty, be se- 
cured. 

The oppressive: and vexatious regulations of the 
stamp act excited, as had been predicted, an immedi- 
ate and general discontent throughout America; a 
spirit which broke out into open tumult in the neigh- 
bourhood of Boston. Intelligence of this ocda4 
spirit had: reached ministers before the meeting o 
parliament, which was opened by a speech truly 
marked withthe liberal principles of the new mini- 
sters ; and recommending conciliation to America. 

On this occasion, Mr Pitt, with great manliness, 
stated his approbation of many of the new ministers, 
and declared, that he was disposed to hope well from 
their measures. ‘ But confidence,’’ he added, “ isa 
plant of slow growth in an aged bosom.”” George 
Grenville having inveighed against the Americans, 
the spirit of the patriot took fire, and burst forth in- 
to one of the most eloquent replies that ever echoed 
within the walls of any assembly. It concluded with 
emphatically urging the immediate, absolute, and un- 
conditional repeal of the stamp act. 

A bill was accordingly almost immediately intro- 
duced for its abolition; and, notwithstanding a vio- 
lent opposition, it passed both houses byia great ma- 
jority. It was accompanied with a declaratory act, 
asserting the power and right of Great Britain to 
bind the colonies in all cases’ whatever. 

. "This last act, when it reached America, was uni- 
versally regarded as a mere salvo for the honour of the 
mother country ; and, on that account, scarcely di- 
minished the joy which was ‘expressed at the repeal 
ef the stamp act; nor, according to all human pro- 
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bability, would it have been ever enumerated by the | 
Americans: their gri if the British go- 
vernment had not returned to the practical plan of 
taxation for a revenue. The Rockingham adminis- | 
tration had the merit of reconciling America; and | 
of other measures which, of less i t 
ance, were also patriotic and popular. Several ob. 
noxious taxes were repealed, and general’ warrants 
for the good of 


were declared illegal,  Unhappil 
their country, their duration was short; and, it is 
still more to. be » that they fell by the in- 
fluence of that man who, on other great occasions, had 
never swerved from the interests of the state. . Lord 
Chatham, probably prompted by resentment at the 
late dereliction of the Rockingham Whigs, accepted 
a carte blanche from the court to come into. power. 
He could not be ignorant, that the cause of 
that offence, which the court y cherished a- 
gainst the Rockingham Whigs, was owing to their 
lenity towards America; yet he alienated himself 
from that moderate and. respectable party, and yain~ 
ly trusted to carry his own plans: nope Ameri- 
ca into effect in \a ministry composed of Whigs and 
habe a discordant junction, which Mr B ? 
aptly compared. to: @ tesselated’ it. In har 
«i ministry, the Duke of Clakeon was appointed ™ 
first lord of the treasury ; Mr Pitt, now created Earl 
of Chatham, accepted the office’ of lord privy. seal: 
Their associates in office were the Barl of 
Lord Camden, and Mr Charles Townsend. T' 
last, who was by no means attached to the Whigs, 
was made chancellor of the exchequer. Scarcely had >, 
the ministry commenced their career, when the impoli- tea j 
tic system of taxing the colonies was renewed. He in- ed i 
torbeced 4 DADE Sp Sene a tte , colours, Am 
imported into America; glossing over the measure as 1 
coming within the acknowle rinciples of com- 
mercial regulation ; whilst the payment of these du- 
ties into the British exchequer virtually amounted 
to direct taxation, This passed with little or no op- 
ition at home. In this and other financial acts, 
Lord Chatham bore no part; being confined by ex- 
treme illness from executing an oh the duties of his 
office. When, on the de of Mr Charles Towns- 
end, Lord North succeeded to his place, Chatham 
was convinced, that his influence on public’ trans- 
actions was at an end, and he resigned; but he had 
not resigned. before intelligence had arrived of the 
effects of Mr Townsend’s new stamp,act. America p; 
presented a scene of discontent bordering on rebellion; tents 
and though tranquillity was apparently restored at 
Boston, by an armed force, it was not of long du- 
ration. In the mean time, a warhad broken out in War 
the East Indies between'the British and Ryle. Pv 
which was carried on with various success. r 
Irish obtained an act, by which the parliament of 
that country, determinable formerly at the king’s de- 
cease, was appointed to be chosen every eight years, 
Other events of lesser moment occurred in this year 
but the public attention was chiefly engrossed by 
reappearance of Mr Wilkes. ity 
This gentleman, who had incurred a sentence of 
outlawry, returned to England just before the gene- 
ral election; and, with his usual boldness, fered 
himself to represent the city of London. The livery, 
3 


MI: to their surprise, he 
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however, were not prepared to accept his services, 
and his enemies were rejoicing in his defeat, when, 
his election for the coun- 
ty of Middlesex, against the whole influence of great 
landed property and the whole strength of govern- 
“ment. His success was the signal for riot, and-every 
ies of tumult: A mob assembled round the 
ing’s Benely prison, to which Mr Wilkes was. sen- 
tenced for two years’; and the riot act being read in 
vain, the military fired upon the people, several. of 
whom were ‘killed and'wounded, This served only 
to increase the od y and tended ultimately 
to weaken the influence of administration. When, 
on the death of Mr Cooke, the other member for 
Middlesex, Mr Serjeant Glyn offered himself on the 
popular side, ‘he carried his’ election against the 
whole interest of the court. Att this election, a riot 
took ®, in which some of the populace were kill- 
ed. The murderers, though tried and convieted, 
ee i ta avi? wi 
» Wilkes had not yet taken his seat, when he pub- 
pine sates) that fell-into’ his hands, from’ Lord 
me tes the chairman of the Surrey quarter 
as. ‘This he chose to consider as the cause of 
the massacre ‘committed in St George’s Fields. A 
charge ‘that so nearly affected ‘the nobleman’s cha- 
racter, oa = re eran ie Wilkes was 
red guilty of a’ breach of privilege, and ex 
the House of Commons. The Middlesex a 
tors again chose him; but the House of Commons 
declared his election void; and made out a new writ. 
To prevent him, if possible, from again succeeding, 
Mr Luttrel vacated his seat, and stood candidate 
for Middlesex. “This gentleman, although he had 
‘Rot a fourth part of the votes which Mr Wilkes had, 
‘and was not returned by the sheriffs, was declared, 
‘by the House of Commons, to’ be duly elected. It 
argued, that Mr Wilkes, having m once ex- 
pelled, could not again be elected ; and that as a 
vote for a man not eligible is not a legal vote, it fol- 
lowed, that Mr Luttrel had the majority of votes. 
‘The freeholders of Middlesex petitioned against a re- 
solution which they deemed so unconstitutional; but 
the house voted, that, according to the law of par- 
liament, a resolution once passed, could not be re- 
‘versed in the same session. 
‘“"Phese proceedings were considered so important 
to the nation, as to draw their attention from affairs 
which afterwards appeared to be more important. 
The parliament engaged in warm debates on the po- 
licy of taxing America, while the natives in the new 
‘world continued more refractory.’ A special com- 
‘mission, which was issued for trying American de- 
linquents in England, did not pass without a vehe- 
“4 but unsuccessful opposition, on constitutional 
yunds. : 
~ For more than two years, the subject of the Mid- 
dlesex ‘election engaged’ and ‘agitated the public 
ot “Tn patie the eloquence of Chatham 
and of Camden were exerted in vain, to obtain a re- 
versal of its proceedings. Lord Chatham declared, 
that the people had no confidence in the existing par- 
liament, and proposed petitioning his majesty to ‘dis- 
solve it.’ ‘On this, Lord Camden having’ divided 
With the opposition, he was immediately deprived of 
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ily followed by the resignation of the Duke of "> 


the reat seal, ; 
é rafton, who, though far from joining the standard @*0norlll. 


of opposition as a decided » had, on one oc- 
casion, voted in, support of Lord Rockingham’s mo- 
tion against his majesty’s secret advisers. The Duke 
of Grafton’s place, as first commissioner of the trea- 
sury, was immediately filled by Lord North, who 
had been for two years chaponlise of the exchequer. 
Thus. was unfortunately formed an administration, 
which, exercised the powers. of government .for 12 
successive years 3 and, by its vindictive spirit, and its 
obstinacy in error, shook the British empire. to. its 
foundation. 

During this year a part of Mr'Townsend’s stamp, act 
was repealed ; but that part of it which regarded the 
imposition ontea was continued ; and unfortunately the 

itit of the act still remained. In vain wasit urged, that 
the repeal of our most obnoxious impositions fad ro- 
duced alk the happiest effects predicted by the adyo- 
cates for that repeal; that lenity on our partfhad pro- 
duced’ moderation on, the part of America ; and that 
the recent discontents had arisen from fresh proyoca- 
tions, 

Wearied at last with fruitless contest against. the 
ministry, the nation seemed prepared to fix its re- 
gard on any new object of political interest which 
should present itself. Injthe year 1764, Lord Eg- 
mont being then at the head of the admiralty, a set- 
tlement had been projected on the Malouine or Falk- 
land Islands, and Commodore Byron was sent out to 
take possession of them. It happened. that, about 
the same time, a settlement had been made, and a 
fortresserected, by the French navigator M. Bou- 

inville, on one of these islands to the east of the 
English settlement, under the name of St. Louis. 
‘But, in consequence of the representations of the 
court of Madrid to the court of Versailles, this was 
soon yielded up to the Spaniards, who gave it the 
name of Port Solidad. It was well known, that 
(Brazil and Surinam excepted) Spain pretended to 
the absolute sovereignty of the whole southern con- 
tinent of America, and the islands belonging to it. 
The English settlement, therefore, excited at the 
court of Madrid the highest. alarm and uneasiness, 
not merely as’an encroachment on the right of domi- 
nion, but because it was evident, that the principal 
inducement of England to form this settlement, was 
the facility which it would give to an attack upon 
the Spanish territories bordering on the great South 
Seas. Spain remonstrated without effect, and, dread- 
ing the power of England, might have probably sub- 
mitted to the aggression, had not the loss of reputa- 
tion sustained by England, from her tame acquies- 
cence in the cession of Corsica to France, embolden- 
ed the court of Madrid to second her remonstrance 
by vigorous preparations. ‘Towards the close of the 
year 1769, Captain Hunt of the Tamer frigate, crui- 
sing off the islands, fell in with a Spanish. schooner 
belonging to Port Solidad, and commanded the Spa- 
niard to Bre the coast... "The captain of the schooner 
obeyed; but returned with ‘a, letter. from the go- 
vernor of Buenos Ayres, warning Captain Hunt, ip 
his turn, to quit the Malouine coast. After some 
altercation, Captain Hunt returned to England, lea- 
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Britain. ying only two small sloops at Port Egmont. Ina 
~ short time, a large Spanish armament appeared be- 
fore the British settlement, and summoned it to sur- 
render ;—a summons which Captain Farmer, the 
commandant, readily obeyed, as resistance would 
have been unavailing.. By the terms of capitulation, 
he was allowed to return to England; but by an un- 
paralleled insult to the British flag, he was detained 
‘by the Spaniard for twenty days. ‘The news of this 
transaction excited a violent indignation in England; 
and had the-warlike ‘spirit of Lord Chatham still 
guided the national councils, the’ discussion of the 
right to these islands would have ‘been preceded by 
actual retaliation on the part of Britain; but the 
conciliatory temperwhich we refused to our colonies, 
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bar of the house; but, in return, he pleaded his pri- 
vilege as a member). refusing, to obey the summons 
in any other character. It was now that the com. | 
eg te yi 
ose to a ridiculous retreat in preference 

to peteeeing They ordered Mr Wilkes to appear 
on the 8th of April, but adjourned to the 9th. In 
consequence of, this implied. victory on the part of 
reporters, they have since exercised a privilege im; 
portant:to the political knowledge. of the communi- 
ty, although are still. amenable to parliament 
for wilful misrepreseutation., During the. recess, of 
"ge vate in the summer of the same year, some, of- 
ial changes took place in the administration, in 


—_— 


171. was on'this occasion extended to enemies. A ne- nobleman, generous and accomplished; but as a mi 
gotiation took place. The Spaniards restored the nister, unpopular and unfortunate. . He professed partial 
islands ; but it was privately stipulated, that they the principles of the Whigs, but pe ee for the chan 
should be afterwards evacuated by Great Britain; sake of ambition, in the Tory measures, which | = ad: 
and since that time, no settlement has been made up- minated in the present period; yet he had filled the tratis 
on them. ‘Upon the whole, setting aside the affront lieutenancy of Ireland with ability and applause. 
offered to our flag, the grounds of the quarreldo The Earl of Suffolk succeeded. him as secretary of 
not seem to have justified a war. And though the state for the northern department, and the Duke of 
pretensions of Spain to the wholeempire of South Grafton accepted the vacant post of lord privy seal., 
America may seem ridiculous, let us ask if the pride For some succeeding years, the administration o 
of Britain would not have been alarmed, had Spain Lord North was marked. by few events of signal con- 
attempted to form a settlement, or to establish agar- sequence. An application was made by a.consider- ji ;, 
rison, in any part of the dismal wilds of Labrador, able body of the established..clergy, and,by a num- your 
or the frozen regions of Hudson’s Bay. ber of the laity in those. professions, which required dis 

re The year 1771 was distinguished by an extension subscription to the thirty-nine. articles, for reli 
fo a of the liberty of the press, in a point of vital interest from that severe test, of faith... The bill for granting 
unlae to public freedom. Before this period, the publish- _ this relief was carried through the commons, but was jo. 


the report. ers of the debates in parliament encroaching, they 
-ers of de- knew not precisely on what grounds, had given the 


bates, speeches either under fictitious names, or merely with 
the initials of those of the speakers. By degrees, 
however, the papers began to assume more liberty ; 
and some of them; by that incorrectness of reporters 
which can never be avoided, grossly misrepresented 
many of the speeches. A member of the en of 
Commons complained, that he had been thus injuri- 
ously treated, and the house took up his cause with 

reat warmth. ‘They ordered the printers to attend 
the house. ‘The printers conceiving that they were 
not bound by law to obey, refused obedience; and 
the serjeant at arms, who was sent to arrest them, 
was treated with contempt. On this, the house 
addressed his majesty to issue a proclamation. By 
virtue of which they were apprehended, but immedi- 
ately dismissed by the magistrates; one of them by 
Mr Wilkes (at that time alderman of London), a se- 
cond by Alderman Oliver, and a third by Mr Cros- 
by, the lord mayor. The magistrates were applau- 
ded by the populace, and publicly thanked: by the 
citizens in common-council. The commons in in- 
dignation committed Mr Wilkes and the lord mayor, 
both members of their own house, to the Tower. 
They were brought up, indeed, by habeas corpus, 
and their case was brought before the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas; but after long and learned pleadings, 
these magistrates were remanded by the court, and 
their liberation was celebrated with universal _rejoi- 
cings. The house, or, more properly speaking, its 
‘leaders, the ministers, were peculiarly sernieinl with 
Mr Wilkes. He had been ordered to attend at the 


made in the lower house by Sir r 
consequence of the marriage of the Dukes of Cum- 
berland and Gloucester to women of inferior rank, #¢* 
the royal marriage act was about the same ti 
passed. By this law, the descendants of George Ile 
were, with a few exceptions, prohibited from marry- 
ing without the royal consent. The bill was not 
ssed without encountering a spirited opposition, 
he descendants of George II., it was observed, 
might in time comprehend a vast multitude of indi- 
viduals; and the right of government itself, to pre- 
vent an indefinite number of human beings from en- 
joying the common privilege of nature in contracting 
marriage, was reasonably called in question. , . 
The affairs of the East India Company occupied East 
much of the attention of parliament at this period ; @ffairs, 
and a new regulating bill was past for reforming the 
government of India, by great parliamentary majo- 
rities, and with the general concurrence of the na- 
tion.. For the particulars of these changes, we must 
refer our readers to a future article, We shall 
only notice at present, that while, the vigour of 
these regulations. was apparent, experience could 
only prove their deficiency in wisdom. This may 
be considered as the most brilliant era of Lord 
North’s administration; but, while the nation. was 
enjoying and looking forward to tranquillity, a tem- 
pest was. gathering abroad. Ra ee 
The affairs of India had. scarcely been: discussed, 
when it was-necessary to turn a serious.attention to 
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m- thiose of Ametica. ° The unfortunate “on with 
— our colonies, revived by the imposition of the port- 
ax Ill duties in 1767, had suffered no abatement, though 
out of view by domestic bickerings of infinite- 
importance. The non-importation agreement 

*,e. entered into by the colonies has already been noticed ; 
but though the Americans confined their practical 
opposition to commercial combinations, they began 
to indulge a boundless licence of speculative dis- 
cussion, on the nature and extent of parliamentary 


wer. Nor was the-tax upon tea the only cause of 
disaffection. The dependence of the governors and 


judges in America had been transferred from the 
people to the crown. In the act, which imposed 
the port-duties in 1767, was a remarkable clause, 
which gave scarcely less umbrage and alarm than the 
taxes themselves,—a clause orang the crown, by 
sign manual, to establish a general civil list through- 
out every province in America, with any salaries, 
places, or appointments, to the very last shilling of 
the American revenue. In 1768, the assembly of 
Massachussets-bay had called upon’ the different co- 
lonial legislatures to join with them in petitioning 
the king respecting the grievances of America. In 
spite of all the instructions of Lord Hillsborough 
(secretary for foreign affairs) to the governors of 
the provinces, their respective assemblies concurred 
with the proposal of the Bostonians ;. and a commit- 
tee of correspondence was framed among them ; and 
a.general spirit of union appeared to pervade Ame- 


‘Its at TCA The first tumults arose at Boston, where the 


populace rose on the commissioners for levying the 
taxes, and compelled them to take refuge ata for- 
tress near the town. In consequence of this riot, 
troops were landed to overawe the citizens, under 
cover of fourteen ships of war; while the assembly of 
the province openly directed the inhabitants to hold 
themselves provided with arms. This was the pro- 
vocation which, in the ensuing year, the British par- 
lament thought a sufficient justification for revivin 

an obsolete and tyrannical statute of Henry VIII. 
for bringing persons accused of treason beyond. seas 
to trial and punishment in England. The measure 
excited, throughout all America, a just and: terrible 
alarm. In such a state of mind, the Americans look- 
ed back on the late concessions:of the mother coun- 


try with suspicion; and their suspicions had but too., 


alpable grounds to lay hold of, when they-saw that, 
by maintaining the right of taxation in a single case, 
they retained the principle, and founded a precedent 
for its indefinite application. The residence of the 
military, at; Boston, far from, quieting, only enflamed 
the populace. In 1770, an. atiray took place, in 
which the military were constrained to fire upon the 
rioters, and several lives were lost. 
- During the. session of. the Massachusset’s assem- 
wee the summer of.1773, a discovery. was made, 
ich added fresh fuel to.the flame, long since kin- 
dled in that province. The celebrated. Dr Franklin, 
agent.of the House of Representatives in England, 
had acquired possession of certain letters, written in 
confidence by Goveruor Hutchinson: and others-to 
their friends in England, in which ‘they spoke of 
coercive measures ; of taking of incendiaries ; and of 
altering charters, with the utmost freedom. Frank- 
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lin immediately transmitted these letters to his con- 
stituents. They excited excessive indignation, and 


Britain’ 


Pod , Groner Ul, 
produced a petition from the Massachusset’s ass¢m- eA. 


bly to the king, to remove their governor. The 
petition was transmitted to Dr Franklin, presented 
to the king, and by his majesty laid before the privy 
councils Dr Franklin was summoned to support the 

ition before the same meeting, where he received 
from the Lord Chancellor Loughborough the gross- 
est abuse. He was pronounced a forger of the let- 
ters ; and the Massachusset’s petition was rejected as 
scandalous and seditious. 


The duty of tea, as we have already remarked, had Duty on 
been left.as'a token of legislative supremacy. _ The tea repeat- 
East India'company, reduced almost to bankruptcy !ed 1773. 


by the accumulation of their teas, were urgent with the 
minister to repeal the Ameritan duty of 3d, a pound, 
offering in lieu of it, to pay double the sum on expor- 
tation, At length, in 1773, an act passed for permit- 
ting the exportation of teas duty frees The East 
India Company hoped, by this measure, to regain the 
American market, and the government: still exulted 
in upholding the principle of taxation, since the Com- 
pany, instead of America, had paid the duty; but in 
this they were both disappointed. When the tea 


was attempted to be landed, the mob arose in Bos- oy at 
ton harbour, boarded the ships, and threw their car- Boston on 
goes into the sea, retiring peaceably afterwards, with- the arrival 


out giving or receiving any personal violence.. 
places followed. the example, and in no places was 
the delivery of the tea to its consignees permitted by 
the Americans, Snch resistance could not long be 
concealed, and it reached England, heightened by 
many exaggerations. The tidings were communica- 
ted by the minister to parliament, at their next ses- 
sion, and a plan‘of coercion and punishment destined 
to be tried in America, was received and voted with 
almost universal. enthusiasm.. A: remonstrance, in- 
deed, was presented by.the Americans resident in 
London, concliading with a bold avowal, that the 
attachment of America could not survive the justice 
of Great Britain; and the-voice of the minority was 
also raised, though ineffectually, to advise concilia- 
tion. A bill for-removing the custom-house and seat 
of government from Boston to Salem, ;and another 
for depriving the Massachussets state of its charter; 
were passed during the session, the former without a 
division, the latter by a great majority. Lord Chat. 
ham, at this early stage of the dispute, declared his 
unalterable opinion, ‘that. Britain had no right to tax 
America. “ Asan Englishman, (said that venerable 
statesman,) I recognize to the Americans their sus 
preme unalterable right of property. As an Ame 
rican, I would equally recognize to England: her su- 
preme right of regulating commerce and. navigation, 
This distinction is involved in the. abstract nature of 
things... Property is: private, individual, absolute— 
the touch of another annihilates it. Trade is an ex- 
tended and complicated consideration—it reaches as: 
far as ships-can sailor: winds can blow ; it is-a vast 
and various-machine, which requires the superintend~ 
ing candour and energy of the supreme power/of the 
empire. . ‘Taxation: is-theirs, commercial.- regulation. 
.is ours.” - But the language of the lords in admini- 
stration was high and decisive; it was declared that: 
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Beitain, the mother country should never relax till America 
\mynned acknowledged the supremacy of Britain. The Ame- 
Georoelll. si¢ans, on the other hand, as soon as ‘they heard of 

177% the bill-for shutting up the harbour of Boston, for 
abolishing the charter of Massachussets, for: quarter- 
ing ‘troops in America, and for other coercive mea- 
sures that were in’ preparation, testified a deter- 
mined spirit of resistance. | Yet ree diingly adooe 
though firmly, seemed not to be willi adopt- 
ed; 4 rans of them were connected with aioe 
tain by commercial ties, that the prospect of .a eivil 
war presented the most terrific ideas. 

_ When General Gage arrived with’ fresh forces. at 
Boston, they addressed him in strong, «but -respect- 
ful terms; and declared that they were ready to pro- 
mote’a reconciliation on any terms consistent with 
their rights as British subjects. Their remonstrance 
was, however, disregarded, A general congress of 
deputies from all the states was now loudly demand- 
ed by the Americans ; and, in the meantime, the 
committee of correspondence at Boston, bound them- 
selves by a solemn agreement, to suspend all com- 
mercial ‘correspondence with Britain. It was in vain 
that General Gage protested against ‘these proceed- 
— The congress of deputies was appointed to be 

Provecie id at Philadelphia, and the American magistrates 

ings ofthe informed the several governors, that their power was 

congress Of no more. The ‘congress consisted of 51 delegates, 

—s at and ‘commenced with ‘an ‘address ‘to the governor- 

phia. - eneral,in which they set at defiance his endeavours 

to overawe their proceedings. His authority was in 
fact gone; he could not even procure the lowest. me- 
chanics to erect barracks for his soldiers. The reso- 
lutions of the congress, on the .other hand, had all 
the validity of laws. They proceeded to draw up a 
petition to his majesty, a memorial to the people of 
Great Britain, and an address, to ‘the colonies in ge- 
neral. Having finished these addresses, they ad- 
journed, after a session .of 52 days. 

Proceed- A new British parliament ‘assembled towards the 

A ar end of 1774; ‘but the discussion of American affairs 

‘ament. —_was at first studiously savoided: by the ministry. 

When the subject was opened, their language was 
still expressive of contempt for the rising spirit in 
the colonies ; and it was even intimated, that the ap- 
prehensions of a war were wholly chimerical. The 
estimates were formed ‘entirely upon a ‘peace esta- 
1775, blishment ;. the army remainedion its former footing; 
and, what was most of all'surprising, a reduction of 
4000 seamen took place from ‘the 20,000 voted in 
the last year, Lord Sandwich, first lord of the ad- 
miralty, declaring; that he-knew the low establishment 
proposed would be fully sufficient »for reducing the 
colonies to obedience. The'petition from the con- 
gress to the king, having been referred by his «ma- 
jesty ‘to the House of ‘Commons, the American a- 
gents, Dr Franklin, Mr Bollan, and Mr Lee, pe- 
titioned’the house to be heard at the bar, ‘in its sup- 
port. But :the:ministers alleged, that the congress 
was no legal body, and refused to give them a hear- 
ing. A similar fate in the upper house attended 
Lord Chatham’s bill for ‘settling the:troubles'in A-~ 
merica ; and the very day after the rejection, .a mo-+ 
tion was made by Lord North, to declare America 
inexstate of rebellion. On this momentous occasion, 


the strength of ‘that tparty which had combated the 
hostile x Rare hs he an was 
increase 


epect to Auneticay yet the triumphs of administra rebelli 


tion, in rejecting all'the plans of conciliation proposed 
by Lord Chatham, Mr Burke, ‘and the ‘other leaders 
of opposition, were not undisturbed by many remon- 
strances from important bodies in the nation. ‘The 
petra Dreaiegine — ‘West India mer- 
ants ‘and. p itioned ‘against measures, 
which threatened to cavdies them in ruin, . The des 
claration of America — in a state of rebellion was, 
however, immediately followed up by a bill for re. 
straining the trade and commerce of Massachussets- 
Bay and New Hampshire, the colonies of Connecti- 
eut and Rhode Island, and Providence Plantation, in 
North America, with the British and West india 
islands ; and to prohibit their fisheries on the banks 
of Newfoundland. After so strong a measure, some 
surprise was -excited, when Lord North advanced a 
conciliatory motion, of which the purport was, that 
when the Americans should propose to make such 
provisions for the support of their civil government 
as should be approved of by his majesty and the par- 
liament, the Butich government ‘would abstain fom 
taxing them, and confine themselves to their com- 
mercial regulations. Some of the zealots of the mi- 
nister’s friends, expressed alarm at the extent of this 
concession ; ‘while the friends of America justly de- 
rided it as nugatory, since it was the right, not 
the mode of taxation which the colonies disputed. 
In.the mean time, the military preparations, on the , 
side of the Americans, had panko with ardour. prepa 
The cannon and’ stores, belonging to government, for v 
were ‘seized by the provincials, Fy Rhode Island and 
other. places 5 as, on the other hand, ‘General Gage 
had seized a number of warlike stores, deposited in 
the vicinityof Boston. Having received intelligence 
of a:considerable magazine deposited in the vicini 
of Boston, ‘the British commander detached, on t 
night preceding the 19th of April, 800 grenadiers 
and light infantry, under Col. Smith, who proceeded 
in their:march with eae ; eget the firi 
of-guns and ringing of bells, at | h percei- 
cod thenaalves \Almabeni4 trate Gaiveaans 
Lexington, at five in the morning, they found acom- 
pany of militia drawn up on the green, With these 
men, ‘the advanced guard of ‘the king’s troops ex+ 
changed fire, and the Americans, after losing a few 
men, retreated. A-fter which, ‘the'royalists proceed- 
ed to Concord, and destroyed the stores. On their 


return, the passage of a bridge being disputed by the 
provincials, a skirmish ensued, with the loss of a few 
men on both-sides: the people rose in all quarters, 
and by a scattered but destructive fire, from ‘behind 
trees and hedges, they made the British suffer con- 
siderably.. .Asecond body of troops, which Gene- 
ral Gage had the prudence to send'to Lexington, 
secured their retreat, ‘and ‘they returried to Boston 
about sunset, after losing $00 men, while'the Joss of 
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the provincials did ‘not exceed 90. Within a few 
days after the first blood had been drawn at Lex- 
ington, the provincial congress of Massachussets voted 
alarge army to be raised; and so great a military 
force was immediately collected in the neighbourhood 
of Boston, as to form a complete blockade of that 
important town. ve 
uch was the inauspicious commencement of the 
civil war. In the side, of May, the American Con- 
gress, now joined by the colonies of New York and 
orth Carolina, unanimously rejected Lord North’s 
conciliatory ition: it laid a basis too narrow, 
indeed, for a solid reconciliation, and its reception 
might have been foreseen. At the latter end of the 
same month, the British Generals Howe, Burgoyne, 
and Clinton, arrived at Boston with a large reinforce- 
ment of troops, so that the force now assembled in 
that place, or its vicinity, amounted to no less than 
10,000 men. Martial law was proclaimed’; but a 
shew of conciliation was still held out by the offer 
of General Gage, in the king’s name, to grant a ge- 
neral amnesty to such as should lay down their arms, 
excepting only two and: ages? Americans, Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock. ‘The congress took no 
other notice of this proclamation, than to elect Mr 
Hancock the president of their assembly.t They 
chose, at the same time, George Washington the 
commander in chief of their army. 
' The British generals, weary of their confined si- 
tuation, and affected by the disgrace of being block- 
aded, had determined to get possession of the heights 
of Dorchester, near the town-of Boston, when they 
were surprised to see entrenchments thrown up by 
the Americans in an opposite quarter, on an emi- 
nence called Bunker’s Hill. his post General 
Howe attacked in person with 3000 chosen troops, 
and, at last, drove the Provincials from their en- 
trenchments ; but this was a slight advantage, and 
dearly purchased, by the loss of 1100 ofthe British, 
who Fell in storming the works; while the Ameri- 
cans retreated across an isthmus, to a new position, 
with inconsiderable damage, and still continued the 
blockade of Boston. Elated and exasperated: as the 
rovincials were by this fresh bloodshed, and by a 
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with 3000 men, proceeded along the lake Champlain; 
and having, with great gallantry, carried the forts of 


St John and Chamblée, pressed forward to Mont- Groncell!. 


real. Meanwhile an pin ead band ofthe green- 
mountain men, under Golonel Allen, seized Ticon- 
derago; and General Arnold, by a march of incre- 
dible hardihood and activity, reached the southern 
bank ‘of St Lawrence, where he awaited Montgo- 
mery. The latter joined him on the lst of Decem- 


ber, and commenced the siege of Quebec, which Siege of 
contained a garrison of 1600 men. By a novelty in Qube: 


military-science, arising from the dreadful rigour of 
the climate, Montgomery’s batteries were composed 
of snow and water, whieh soon consolidated into:ice, 
But his artillery making only a slight impression, he 
determined on attempting the place by assault, and 
attacked’ the’ town in different quarters. Montgo- 
mery fell in this-bold assault, within 50 8 of the 
walls’ of Quebec. ‘The attempt completely failed, 
and a whole division of the Americans were made 
prisoners. It reflected, however, no small credit on 
the surviving General Arnold, that, wounded and 
repulsed as he was, he still continued the blockade of 
the place, and reduced it to great distress. 


- In Virginia, after many disputes with the people, Proceed- 
uge ings in the 
on board a ship’ of war which lay off York town; provinces. 


the governor, Lord Dunmore, at last took re 
He proclaimed martial law, and: invited \the negroes 
to arrest their owners, and join the royal standard ; 
a measure which produced bet few opportunities of 
emancipation to the slaves, and much more irritation 
than damage to the enemy.’ A more serious blow 
was inflicted on the town of Norfolk, which, for re- 
fusing to supply the shipping in the Chesapeak with _ 
provisions, was cannonaded, and laid in ashes in the 
ew of a few hours.» Governor Eden, with! admir- 
able moderation, for some time averted the last ex- 
tremities of the contending parties in Maryland + he 
retired from his government with universal esteem. 
In the Carolinas, pe W. Campbell and Governor 
Martin, adopting the policy of Lord Dunmore, fled, 
like him, to the ships in their harbours. In Pennsyl- 
vania a military association was formed, and’ the 
whole chain of colonies was now-in arms. 


battle which, though nominally a defeat on their 
_ Side, yet gave a signal proof of their abilities in-war, 
the congress sent a second petition to the king for 


Application was made by the British [hee ei The Britis: 
to obtain the alliance of the native Indians against np 
the colonists. Some of these rude tribes, with an in hala 
affecting and’ simple eloquence, which might have of the tu- 


i- on and accommodation and reunion with Britain. 
F Penn, who delivered the petition, was informed, 

that no answer would be given toit.” 

’ Nor was the spirit of the Americans confined to 

defensive operations. As it was known that Canada 


sion of had determined to be neutral, and that her militia had ~ 


‘refused to obey General Carleton’s orders to march 
beyond their own limits, they determined to carry 
the war into that province. “General Montgomery, 


taught wisdom to: those who- boasted of more hus dians. 


manity, exhorted: the brethren of the old and new 
world, to bring their: unnatural- quarrel- to an end. 
But others of them, bordering on the -great lakes and 
rivers, were prevailed upon bythe presents and soli- 
citations of Colonel Johnson, totake up the hatchet; 
and, at ‘a great war feast, they were invited’ by'that 
officer, in-their‘own dreadful phraseology, to banquet 

f oo 


+ By the act of confederation passed in the assembly this year, the provinces are denominated, ‘ The. Colonies of Ameri- 
ca United” for their common defence, for the security of their liberties and property, and for their mutual’ and general 


‘safety and welfure. 


The act ascertained the power of congress, and’ prescribed’ their mode of action; the ¢onfederation- 


‘was declared to be established until the terms of réconciliation proposedsin the: petition. of congress-to the-king should be 
‘agreed to; the obnoxious/acts repealed ; reparations: for the injuries done to,Boston and Charlestown, (a suburb-of: Boston, 
‘burnt amidst the first hostilities); and till the British troops should, be withdrawn. from, America.) ‘Qn. th ese/events taking | 
place, the colonies were to return to their former, connections and friendship with Great Britain ;- but, in ailure of that, the 


confederation was to be perpetual, 
YOL. IV. PART U. ed 
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Britain. on the blood of /a Bostonian.” In contemplating the 
Ganka inhumanity of having recourse to such aid, it 1s but 
1775, 2:small consolation to think, that. it was wholly ins 


tT eflicient to: promote the arbitrary measures of a mis- 
guided government. However ‘contemptible: as a 
general'instrument of war, it produced abundance of 

misery in detail. Wiss diye 

Meeting of - Parliament met, after a short recess,- on the 26th 


parliament, of October 1775. From the speech from the throne, 
Oct. 26th. it was evident, that peace would not yet be’ offered 
to America, but at the price of her unconditional 
submission. _ During the summer recess, the Duke 
of Grafton, who had for some time viewed the hope- 
less state of the: American quarrel, and the violence, 
of his associates in the cabinet with extreme regret, 
had made an effort to procure a change of system ; 
and, on the, receipt. of a second petition from. cons, 
gress, renewed his solicitations, but without effect. 
On this his grace made a second resignation ; and 
some other changes took place in the cabinet, which 
left the management of affairs more unembarrassed 
than ever, by the suggestions of those who hesitated 
in. the. system of overawing America. In both 
houses, however, ‘a strenuous opposition was raised. 
to the» present measures. *‘* We have beheld (said 
the Marquis of Rockingham, and the minority lords, 
in a spirited protest which they entered on the jour- 
-nals of the peers), we have beheld with sorrew and 
indignation, freemen driven to resistance by acts of 
oppression and violence ; and we cannot consent.to 
- deceive his majesty and the public into a belief of the 
confidence of this house in the present ministry, who 
have lost the colonies, and, involved us in a civil war 
against our clearest interests, and upon the most un- 
justifiable grounds.” 
. On the 10th of November, the Duke of Rich- 
mond obtained a reluctant vote of the peers, to exa- 
mine Mr Penn, who had brought the petition from 
congress, emphatically styled by the framers of it, 
the olive branch. The colonies, Mr Penn affirmed; 
.would still allow the imperial authority of Britain, 
though not its right of taxation: that the rejection 
of the present offer would certainly prove an insu- 
perable bar to reconcilement; but the prevailing 
wish in America still was, restoration of friendship 
with Britain. 
In the commons, Mr Burke’s bill for, quieting the 
troubles in America, and Mr Fox’s motion of en- 
. guiry into the’ ill success of our arms in the same 
quarter, produced the strongest. admiration of the 
speakers, but no change of resolution in the house. 
Large supplies were. voted, and the land-tax was 
raised to four shillings in the pound. On this occa- 
sion, the country gentlemen, while they smarted un- 
der the taunts and sarcasms of the opposition at the 
Jirst fruits of their American war, were alarmed by a 
declaration of the minister, that the contest with 
the colonies, was not now for taxes, but for sove- 
reignty. With difficulty did the minister soften them 
by the assurance, that the project of taxing America 
would not. be given up. Supplies were also voted 
for the payment of 18,000 mercenaries, the troops 
of the Landgrave of Hesse, and the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, who were to be brought, at the expence of 
many millions, to effect the reduction ef the new 
1 
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world, By avbill, introduced soon after the meet. Britain 

ing of Bi aie all trade and intercourse was pro- > 
ibited with the revolted colonies ; and their proper- “116 

ty whether ships or goods, were declared to be for- 
ited, to the ships or crews who might be their cap- 

tors. © t Sea Fie 

To return to the state of the war in America, we Blockade 
find the blockade of Quebec continued by Arnold, of Quebs 
and afterwards by Sullivan, with, surprising perse- i‘: 
verance, in spite of the disastrous issue of ice . 
mery’s attempt.) aii 8 the aprin of 1776, a na- 7 
val armament itain arent eir 
through the river St Lawrence ; and General Cae 
ton, animated by the reinforcement, pursued the A. 
mericans, who, before his arrival, broke up their camp, 
weakened by disease and hardship. ‘The Americans 
were driven, post after post, from all that they had 
gained in their northern irruption except fr Yaka 

hamplain, and exertions were made by the Generals 
Carleton and Burgoyne, to obtain a superiority there 
also, by constructing a greater number of vessels... 

The garrison of Boston, which was maintained at 
an incredible expence by supplies from England, con- 1... p.;, 
tinued to be closely blockaded during the winter of aban, 
1775-6. In the month of March 1776, General Boston. 
Washington, by a masterly stroke, compelled the 
British to abandon. it, Passing in profound silence, 
with 2000 men, the neck of land which. separates 
Dorchester heights from the town, he constructed, 
in a single night, a redoubt, which him com- 
mand of the heights, and menaced the British ship- 
ping with, destruction. A storm of wind and rain 
prevented General Howe from attempting to dislodge 

im, but did not impede the industry of the Ameri- 
cans in strengthening their works, til they were too 
secure to be carried by a coup-de-main. Another 
work being thrown up by the enemy, which, from its 
proximity, had the entiré command of Boston Neck, 
the British commanders had no choice but to eya- 
cuate the town. The whole troops, and such of the 
loyalists as chose to follow their fortunes, were ac- 
cordingly embarked, and sailed for Halifax. Wash- 
ington, on the succeeding day, entered Boston in 
triumph, 

The defence of Sullivan’s island, near Charlestown, Def 
the capital of South Carolina, also gave spirit and Sulliv. 
reputation to the American cause. In the month of is!and. 
June, the fleet under Sir Peter Parker, having on 
board a considerable land force, commanded by Ge- 
neral Clinton, anchored off Charlestown-bar. ‘T'wo 
ships, the Bristol and Experiment, each of 50 guns, 
having with difficulty passed the bar, proceeded to 
cannonade the fort of Sullivan’s island, which de- 
fended the approach to the town; but, after sus- 
taining a dreadful fire from the American batteries, 
they it, their cables at night, and retired, alme 
torn to the water’s edge; and the Actzon, of 
guns, having run ashore, was obliged to be set on 
fire and abandoned. The attempt on Charlestown 
was necessarily abandoned, and Sir Peter Parker set 
sail for New York. Indeed, the number of the na- 
tive troops, which had assembled from all parts of the 
province for the defence of their capital, under the 
command of an experienced and spirited officer, Ge- 
neral Lee, together with the specimen of their re- 


_ had been former! 
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‘lyn, their commander: Sullivan taken prisoners and — Britaip. 
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‘sistance already exhibited, gave but slender hopes of 
success in pushing on the enterprize. According to 
Mr Penn’s prediction, the refusal of the ¢* olive 
branch”? was followed by a general determination of 
the Americans for independence, “It might have 
been indeed foreseen, that whatever sentiments per- 
vaded the colonies before the rejection of this. peti- 
tion, this event could not but operate, both as.a cause 
‘of new alienation, and a pretext for declaring what 
concealed. It.was not to be look- 
ed for, that the leaders of a revolution’ should step 


_ down fromthe rank of champions and rulers, to that 
. oF subjects and suppliants: it was not possible, that, 
» while’ the war was every day adding thousands of 


individuals to those already pronounced traitors by 
the laws of England, ideas .of ‘peace or submis- 
sion should become prevalent: » Those provinces, ac- 
cordingly, which had been the most backward in 

aring for independence, North Carolina, Penn- 


“sylvania, (and Maryland, the most reluctant of all,) 
‘at last concurred in the confederation, 


The dele- 
gates of the thirteen United States being now una- 
nimous, solemnly promulgated their declaration of 


Independence on'the 4th of July 1776. Appealing 
to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude 


. of their motives, they absolved, in the name of ‘their 


countrymen, all their allegiance to the crown of Bri- 
tain, and political connection with the British state. 
‘However justified by general views, and by the event 
itself, Lord Chatham’s prediction, that we could not 
conquer America, might be, the boldness of the Con- 
gress in declaring their independence, formed a stri- 
king contrast to the present dangers of their situation. 
General Washington’s head quarters, after the cap- 
ture of Boston, were fixed at New York; and both 
this place and Long Island were put into the best 
posture of defence that could be prepared against an 
enemy now double in number to the continental ar- 
my.* The British army in this quarter consisted of 
nearly 30,000 men, amply provided. General Howe 
arrived, about the end of June, off Sandy Hook, with 
the troops which he had removed from Boston, and 
was joined by his brother, Lord Howe, at the head 
of the fleet, and with reinforcements. The Howes 
were popular in America ; and they were chosen with 
a shew of pacific policy, to carry out offers of peace, 
together with the terrors of the British arms. But 
their commission was never shewn to the Americans, 
if we may trust the declaration of Washington, to 
contain any terms worth listening to; and their pro- 
clamation, which offered pardon to the colonists in 
arms, was emphatically answered by the same com- 
mander in a few words, that, having taken arms to 
defend their indisputable rights, they were conscious 
of no guilt, and wanted no pardon. 

Both sides prepared seriously for action. On the 
26th of August, the whole British army being: re- 
imbarked, latided on the south-western extremity of 
Long Island; on the opposite side of which, in 
view of the island and city of New York, was sta- 
tioned a large body of the Americans under General 
Sullivan, An engagement took place, in which the 
Americans were driven back te their lines at Brook- 


‘stantiate an accommodation if it should 
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1000 of their men killed or captured. . The British 
troops, whose ardour to storm the enemy’s. lines 
could searcely be restrained, broke ground at 600 
yards distance from the nearest redoubt, and the ships 
m the bay waited only for a fair wind to enter the 
east river, and thus completely cut off the Ameri- 
cans from all retreat to the continent. In this situa- 
tion, the genius of Washington enabled him to make 
an admirable retreat. He effected it on the succeed- 
ing night, under cover: of \a thick fog, with such si- 
‘lence, order, and secrecy, that a British army, only a 
quarter of a mile'distant, knew nothing of it till the 
‘last ‘boats of the Americans were seen passing the 
river, out of reach of the batteries. | General Howe, 
next morning, took possession of the deserted works 
of Brooklyn, the only fruits of his victory. .An in- 
terview took place, at the desire of Lord Howe, af- 
ter this affair, between his lordship) and’ some mem- 
bers of the congress, (Franklin, Adams, and Rut- 
ledge,) upon Staten Island. .'The British command- 
er, though he promised that the authority of con- 
gress should be subsequently acknowledged, to» sub- 
made, ‘de- 
clared that he could only receive ‘the gentlemen .6f 
congress as individuals, not as members of a legal bo- 
dy; but it was wholly unnecessary to institute any 
sugh distinction ; for the American deputies declared, 
that his lordship’s commission contained no new au- 
thority, and that his power of inquiring into the si- 
tuation of America, held out no distinct advantage 
that could induce the colonies either to treat or to 
disarm. I 

Having taken 
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ssession of New York island and Washing- 


of the city, with little opposition, General Howe jen- ton suc- 


deavoured to bring his antagonist to a:general action: 
a crisis which Washington had sufficient sagacity and 


ceeds in 
avoiding 
a general 


choice of positions to succeed in avoiding.') From jrtle. 


the environs of New York the American command- 
er retreated to Kingsbridge, and from thence to a 


new and eee position on the White Plains, with . 


the deep river Brux in his front, and the North River 
behind his rear. Here the incessant rains of Octo- 
ber prevented Howe from attacking him, or discou- 


raged the dilatory disposition of the British general, » 


till he withdrew to the high:woody lands bordering 
on North Castle district. . Howe, thus despairing of 
bringing him to a general engagement, determined 
to attack Fort Washington, a strong post which the . 


Fort Wash. 
ington ta 


Americans still retained on the North River. It was 1.7, by the 
carried by assault, and 2700 men were made prison: British. 


ers. Fort Lee, on the opposite or Jersey side of the 
same river, was soon after abandoned to General 


Cornwallis without a struggle. Washington, with - 


diminished numbers, continued his retreat before the 
van of Lord Cornwallis, to. Brunswick, and: from 
thence to Princetown, On the 8th'of December 
Lord Cornwallis reached the banks of the Delaware, 
just as the rear guard’ of the A'mericans gained the 
opposite shore ; but a cessation of the pursujt became 
indispensable for want of boats. Washington at this 
period trembled for the fate of America, and talked 
of retiring to the recesses of tthe Alleghany moun- 


* The American army, at this time, in and near New) York, did not exceed 18,000 men. : : 
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Britain. tains but the British troops, in the full career of 
Sao Tir, Success were ordered into winter cantonments. A- 
— midst these successes, Rhode Island was seized by 
the British; and General Lee, an active American 
commander, whose talents were equal in value to a 
province or a fortress, was taken prisoner at Basken- 
bridge.-. Nothing could seem, indeed, more forlorn 
than the aspect of American affairs at this period, 
to those who forgot, that it was still more difficult 
-for Britain to retain than to make those conquests, 
painfully as they had been made. 

That the spirit of freedom had net been subdued 
in the new commonwealth, appeared from the acts of 
their congress. Though obliged to retreat from the 
seat of war into Baltimore, they adopted the most 
vigorous measures: They voted an army of 88 bat- 
talions, and gave enlarged, almost dictatorial, powers 
for. six months to.their chief general. Far from low- 
ering their tone to Britain, or meeting. her indefinite 
proposals of revising the acts of parliament obnoxious 
to the colonies, they sent Franklin and other com- 
missieners to treat for alliance and assistance at the 
-court of Versailles. 

The intelligence of the successes of our arms on 
Proceed- Long Island and at New York reached England 
ings of par- before the meeting of parliament in October 1776, 
liament, and gave scope to the most boastful predictions 
October. of those who anticipated a forcible subjugation of 
the colonies. By the minority a different use of 
these advantages was recommended; and the mi- 
nistry were saiditen rather to concede, while they 
could with dignity, such terms as would conciliate 
the vanquished, than drive them to despair. A mo- 
ment of success, however, was as inauspicious for the 
arguments of the minority to prevail, as for the claims 
ef America to be admitted: ‘The motions of the 
Rockingham party being uniformly rejected, the 
most of its members absented Daesamties rom parlia- 
ment, and supplies for the future campaign were vo- 
ted with scarcely the shew of a debate. The mem- 
bers of the secession justified their conduct by de- 
claring, that it was too degrading to be the ineffec- 
tual instruments.of resisting a system supported by 
‘majorities and not by reason, and that they would ret 
serve their exertions for a season, when the national 
delirium had so far subsided as to afford some hope 
of advantage. Their secession, however, was but of 
short: duration: they returned soon after the recess, 
and, with a success to which they had been little ac- 
eustomed, obliged the minister to limit the suspen- 
, sion of the Habeas Corpus act to America, by alter- 

ing the contents of a suspending bill: a bill which 
was originally framed with such latitude, that. it 
would have equally subverted the rights of the sub- 
ject within and without the realm. A vehement con- 
test arose towards the close of the session, when 
the debts of the civil list, amounting to L. 600,000, 
were submitted to the house, and a claim for that 
sum, and L.100,000 per annum, made upon the ges 
nerosity of parliament. The minister prevailed in 
this motion; but when the speaker, Sir Fletcher 
Norton, addressed the king on presenting the bill, 
he conveyed a bold and free advice to his majesty in 
the name of the house, stating their expectations, 
that what had been liberally granted would be wise- 
ty applied. The zealous friends of loyalty, fired 
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with indignation at this freedom, contended; that the Britail 
speaker had not conveyed the sense of parliament. “—— 
At Mr Fox’s instance, the question was put, (in de-. 1777 
fiance of this charge,) whether the speaker had spo- 
ken the sense of his constituents or not: and here, 
once more, the minority had a short triumph; for 
the house, though they would never have voted such 
an address, chose to tine the dignity of their 
- hia and a vote of thanks was carried to Sir 

letcher Norton. by Wd vd Peg 

The health of the venerable Earl of Chatham had Lord 
for some time prevented him from giving public tes- Chatham 
timony to his abhorrence of the war; but at the risk pringing 
of his life, he attended the House of Peers on the about a 
30th of May, wrapt in flannels, and supported by a reconcil 
crutch in each hand. He made a motion for ad- tion wit 
dressing the throne to put a stop to the unnatural “™*"* 
contest, by redressing all the ‘grievances of the co- 
lonies, and by putting America exactly as she stood 
before 1763. The justice of unconditional redress he 
supported on the grounds of Britain having been the 
eee aggressor in the dispute. The policy of . 
such redress, he deduced from the impossibility of 
conquering the colonies, and from the iuhellans 
hig of France interfering. “* You cannot,’? said 

e, “ my lords, conquer the colonies. I may as well 

prea to drive them before me with this crutch. 

am experienced in spring hopes and yernal pro- 
mises, but at last will come your equinoctial disap- 
pointments. If it be true, as ministers say, that no 
eng ements are yet entered into between America 
and France, there is yet a moment left; the point of 
honour is still safe; a few weeks may decide our fate 
asa nation.”? ‘The peers in administration 
their arguments against concession of any kind, and 
denied any danger from France. The pacific motion, 
as usual, was lost. During the session, a memorial 
was delivered by Sir Joseph York, ambassador at the 
Hague, to the States General, complaining of the 
seizure of an English vessel, by an American pirate, 
within cannon shot of the Dutch island of St Eusta- 
tia, and of a salute given by the fortress to a rebel 
flag. The ,memorial was couched in haughty and 
peremptory language, and denounced immediate’ ven- 
geance if satisfaction should be denied. The Dutch, 
though they declined giving an answer to our ambas- 
sador, and complained, through their resident in Lon- 
don, of the tone of menace which pervaded his ma- 
jesty’s memorial, disowned the conduct of the gover- 
nor of St Eustatia, and recalled him; but the utmost 
coolness from this time subsisted between the courts 
of London and the Hague. - we 

The gloomy state of American affairs, as they 
peared at the close of the former year, was gradually 
retrieved by Washington, after his retreat. behind 
the Delaware. Perceiving the cantonments of the 
British widely extended, “ Now is the time,” said 
that sagacious general, “ to clip their wings, while 
they are so spread.””. On the morning of the 26th 
of December 1776, he crossed the Delaware above 
Trenton, and marching with his whole force, not exs 
ceeding 3000 men, in the midst of a storm of hail 
and snow, he surprised three re iments of Hessians, 
and made them prisoners. In the a 2 repas- 
sed the Delaware, and having entered Philadelphia in 
triumph, took posgession of Trenton. Here he 
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was, menaced by the adyance of the British from 
Princetown ; but haan var a of the alt (January 
2d,1777,) he silently withdrew his troops, =e 
fires burning in his camp, to deceive the enemy, an 
ching Princetown by a circuitous route, surprised 
a brigade of British infantry, (17th, 40th, and 55th re- 
giments,) whom he repulsed with considerable loss, 
ord Cornwallis retreated precipitately to Brunswick, 
and the fortune of the war seeming to turn, the 
militia throughout the Jerseys, encouraged, by re- 
cent success, and enraged at the oppression of the 
soldiery,, rose by general consent, and regained pos- 
session of the most important quarters. The early 
_part of the campaign of 1777 was marked ky no 
events of more importance than the mutual destruc- 
tion of stores and magazines. At Courtland Manor, 
and at Danbury, the British detachments were suc- 
cessful in. these objects; and at Saggs harbour in 
Long Island, the enemy made severe retaliation. Af- 
ter a long delay, General Howe entered the Jerseys 
‘in full force, in the month of June, and endeavoured, 
by every feint that he could practise, to bring Wash- 
ington to action. But he found it impossible to en- 
tangle the American Fabius. Washington, indeed, 
once advanced as Howe retreated; and, leaving his 
strong camp at Middlebrooke, came forward to 
Quib letown, to be near his enemies for the sake of 
observation; but when the British returned to the 
charge, he fell back immediately to the former strong 
yy the right, in hopes of surprising him, found the 
passes of the mountains fortified, and was obliged to 
retire. Howe, in despair, once more abandoned the 
Jerseys, making his retreat with havock and ruin, 
and fully acquitting himself of any suspicion of par- 
tiality to the enemy. Another project was yet to 
be tried. On the 23d of July, the whole army was 
_embarked, leaving only a small force behind at New 
York, and was brou he round, ‘after a tedious voy- 
age, to the head of Dhtaeae Bay. Washington, 
contrary to his usual policy, chose to hazard a battle, 
and to dispute the passage of the river Brandywine, 
which lay in the intended route of the British to- 
wards Philadelphia. The action was favourable to 
the British; but the approach of night prevented 
them from pursuing its advantage. ‘Thirteen hun- 
dred of the Americans were killed, wounded, or ta- 
ken; among the wounded was the young Marquis 
de la Fayette, who had recently entered as a volun- 
teer in the service of the commonwealth. In conse- 
uence of this victory, General Howe entered Phila- 
ete. and passed the Schuylkil without opposi- 
tion. The American general, at the distance oF six- 
teen miles, held a strong position on the same river, 
and keeping a watchful eye on the enemy, thought 
he could surprise them by a nightly march to Ger- 
Mantown., At this place he risked another battle on 
the $d of October; he failed in the attack, but the 
‘British sustained a loss of 500 men. Philadelphia 
was now in our hands; ‘but the possession of it was 
‘rather dangerous than advantageous, without the 
command of the river Delaware ; and the navigation 
of that river was impeded, both by machines which 
the Americans had sunk, and by a fort at the junc- 
ction of the Schuylki! and Delaware, called Red- 


prepa and Lord Cornwallis, who had come round ~ 
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bank, which a body of Hessians, in endeavouring to 
storm, were repulsed with great slaughter. As Lord 
Howe, however, had come round with the fleet, in 
order to act in conjunction with the army, the ship- 
ping were employed, though after many disasters, 
with more effectual force, the enemy evacuated their 
works, and the river was at last cleared. But it was 
by this time the middle of November, and the season 
for action had elapsed. 
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But these events in the south were prosperity Campaign 
itself, compared with the issue of the northern in Canada. 


campaign. After the evacuation cf Canada by the 
Americans, in the summer of 1776, the incredible 
exertions of the British enabled them to drive the 
enemy from Lake Champlain. In an engagement 
between the two fleets, memorable for being con- 
ducted on both sides by land officers, General Ar- 
nold was completely defeated, and the Americans, 
after abandoning Crown Point, concentrated them- 
selves at Ticonderago. General Carleton, after his 
victory over ‘Arnold, had led his troops into win- 
ter quarters, and from his former conduct, sanguine 
expectations were formed of his success in the en- 
suing campaign, when, much to the public astonish- 
ment, General Burgoyne arrived in the spring to su- 
persede him. His object was to form a line of com- 
munication between New York and Canada. The 
first success of his career formed but too brilliant a 
contrast with its conclusion. The Americans, unable 
to resist him, abandoned Ticonderago, and left be- 
hin¢ them an abundance of stores. Their naval force 
at Skenesborough was destroyed, aud Burgoyne, af- 
ter a march of incredible labour and perseverance, 
fixed his head quarters at Fort Edward. In convey- 
ing his army with all its heavy artillery thus far, he 
had traversed morasses of prodigious extent; and 
during the latter part of his march, had been obliged 
to construct forty bridges in the space of only twenty 
miles. After abundance of labour, his army at last 
came in sight of the North River, which promised 
many facilities of conveyace to Albany; but an Ame- 
rican army was also before him, and collecting on all 
sides. . His provisions were reduced, and a corps 
which he detached to seize some magazines of the 
enemy at Benington and Fort Stanwix, were cut to 
pieces. In this perilous state, whilst he was in vain 
dispatching requests for General Clinton to comie to 
his aid, he was attacked on the 19th of September 
by the army of General Gates, and, ina battle, which 
lasted from rioon till sunset, the British had the bare 
advantage of keeping the field. General Clinton 
having learnt the state of the northern army, ‘made 
an effort to push up the North River, and relieve it. 
He found it impossible, and Burgoyne, with’a hostile 
force forming on his rear, was left to his fate. “On 
the 7th of October, an action more fatal to the Bri- 
tish than the former, and in which the British camp 
was nearly taken sword in hand by the’ provincials, 
obliged this forlorn body to return to the heights bé- 


Aug. 15. 


hind their former encampment, and from thence'to * 


Saratoga. “Here Burgoyne found the passes and the 

navigation of the river entirely possessed’ by the ene- 

my. A nightly retreat to Fort Edward only re- 

mained; but while the measure was in agifation, in- 

telligence was brought that the fords and “high 
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grounds on the way to that position had also been 
seized. Three days subsistence only remained in the 
camp, and it became necessary to sign a convention 
with General Gates, that the British troops should 


lay down their arms, on condition of being transport- . 


edto Britain not to serve more during the war. Such 
was the catastrophe of an army, consisting, at its de- 
parture from Canada, of more than 16.000 men, 
but now reduced by the sword and hardships, to 
little more than half that number. 

The parliament assembled on the 20th of Novem- 
ber. In opposing the address proposed by ministers 
in the upper house, Lord Chatham delivered his me- 
morable philippic against the employment of Indians 
in the war; but though the house listened for the 
time, as if electrified by his eloquence, it produced 
no change on their real temper or yotes. The 3d of 
December was memorable, in the lower house, for 
the disclosure of the fate of Burgoyne, The minis- 
ter acknowledged it with dejection, and even with 
tears; and, aniidst the torrent of sarcasm and invec- 
tive with which he was assailed by an increasing op- 
position, he entreated the house, with evident humi- 
liation, to suspend their censures, till an impartial in- 
vestigation of the business should take place.. Du- 
ring the recess of parliament, the subscriptions that 
were raised by individuals for the support of the war, 
and the regiments which were thus furnished to go- 
vernment by several of the principal towns, seemed 
to reanimate the drooping spirits of ministers. It 
wasevident, however, that their parliamentary strength 
had declined from. the late disaster. On Mr Fox’s 
motion for abandoning the plan of conquering Ame- 
rica, the minority divided 165 against 259; and al- 
though the various other motions made by that speak- 
er, as well as those of Mr Barre and Mr Burke, were 
rejected, the minister, by offering a second plan of 
-econciliation, made a virtual concession of past.er- 
rors, which could not but strike his most determined 
adhereats. The substance of this plan was brought 
before the house in two bills, on the 17th of Febru- 
ary 1778.* To anticipate a little in the order of 
narration, the commissioners, Governor Johnstone, 
Lord Carlisle, and Mr Eden, who were empowered 
by these bills to treat with the congress, arrived at 
Philadelphia in the month of June ; aud, at the out- 
set, made concessions far greater than the Ameri- 
ans, in their petitions to the king, had ever request- 
ed. They offered, that no troops should be kept in 
the States without their consent: they offered, in 
fact, to establish a perfect freedom of legislation and 
internal government, and every privilege to America 
short of total separation. But the secretary to the 
British commission was refused a passport to con- 
gress, and he was obliged to forward his papers by 
the common means. he substance of the answer of 
congress (delivered by their president, Henry Lau- 
rens) was, that the United States of America being 
independent, would treat with Britain for such terms 
ef peace and commerce, as might be consistent with 
their other treaties already subsisting. ‘As a solid 
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2. A bill to appoint commissioners to treat with the Americans: 


~it may be proper to notice a division between the: 


"J. A bill for removing all doubts and apprehens:ons with regard to the taxation of America, by the parliament of Great - 
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proof of our sin to treat, they required ‘thei? 
independence to be Tannovied A aad oa toe 
and fleets to be withdrawn. In the mean time; a 
treaty of amityand commerce had been concluded 
between France and America, and the brah ower 
had completed her preparations for assisti 
youthful commonwealth. In the month of 4 
Count D’ Estaign was dispatched with twelve ships 

the line from Toulon. dmiral Byron, | witha fleet 

from Portsmouth, was ordered to sail after him; but’ 

as the destination of the Frenchman'was sup to 

be the Delaware, and as the fleet of Lord Howe iti 

that quarter was unable to protect our operatiéns, if | 
the hostile fleet should arrive there, the commissions =~ 
ers for peace had brought out to America, anotdér 
for our own army to evacuate Philadelphia, andre- 
pair to New York. Rhy Witt ns 


Leaving for a moment the operations of the Was Proce, 


leaders of opposition in parliament, which may cer- ipaclinal 
tainly be reckoned to have contributed to protract 
the deratiah of the war. The Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, and the whole Rockingham connection, main- 
tained the necessity of admitting the independence of 
America, It was too late (they argued) to concili- 
ate: it was impossible to renee the colonies ty 
force; and to persist in attempting it, was only to’ 
accumulate our debt, and accelerate our ruin. — 


Duke of Richmond moved to cote the king for’ 
renouncing the impracticable object of the war, the 
Earl of Cha 3 coke a 
a melancholy prediction, that it was probably for the 
i, bie Sree at the idea of. 


amidst the arms of his friends in a convulsive fit, and 
being conveyed to his villa at Hayes, in Kent, expi- 
red, after a few weeks, on the 11th of May. It: 
would be rash to pronounce upon the consistency of 
so great a character, or to suppose that his views re- 
specting America were not ba oe on grounds de- 
serving serious consideration, Yet it seems' at first 
sight difficult to reconcile his opinions on this mo- 
mentous subject. If we could not force our taxes 
upon America, it is hard to conceive, that we could 
wrest from her her independence. +e 
The spring of 1778 was far advanced, before the» ~ 
contending armies began to act in Ametica. Count. 
D’Estaign’s fleet entered the Delaware in the begin- 
ning of July. A short time after, the British gi : 
now commanded by Sir Harry Clinton, (Sir Wil- 


ins liam, Howe haying ; ied,) began their march 
through the Jeeps, Rone Philedel ia to New York. 

* As they proceeded with an enormous baggage, ex- 
tending twelve miles in length, they were assaulted 
on the 28th of June, in the vicinity of Monmouth 
Courthouse, by the yan of Washington’s army. In 
two attacks, the Americans were repulsed: the Bri- 
‘ish nares Bes ialentry, on the other hand, 
were obliged, from fatigue, to desist from an at- 
tempt on the main body of the enemy. The ap- 

ach of night left both armies with nearly equal 
oss; but in the morning, the British army had re- 
treated, and reached New York without farther mo- 
~~ Testation, ; 

D’Estaign, missing Lord Howe’s fleet in the De- 
ifthe laware, foliowed him to Sandy Hook; but the judi- 
hand cious position of the British admiral, and the diffi- 
culty which the French dreaded of passing the bar 
_of the harbour of New York, saved our inferior force 
till Howe was joined by the squadron of Byron; and 
sailing after his antagonist, obliged the French and 
Americans to desist from an attempt which they had 
made, upon Rhode Island, Owing to tempestuous 
eather, the hostile admirals, though mutually wil- 
i to engage, could not come to a general action. 
Disconcerted in his views upon the continent, the 
French admiral turned his efforts to the West Indies, 
and assisted the Marquis de Bouille in taking the 
Aland of Dominique, whilst. the British enjoyed an 
€quiyalent triumph in the conquest of St Lucia. 

. On the continent of America, the war still raged 
of _ with unremitted malignity ;—the destruction of the 
ming beautiful settlement of yoming in Pennsylvania, by 
* which a terrestrial paradise was converted into a 
)frightful waste, and men, women, and children butch- 
-ered indiscriminately by the Indians, is anevent of 
horrible memory in this year’s campaign. In a more 
civilized mode of warfare, Major-General Grey was 
so successful, as to destroy 70 sail of shipping and 
| __., :immense. stores at Fair Haven, in New Eng wm and 
yc to bring off an immense booty of sheep and oxen 
_... from Martha’s vineyard, in the vicinity, for the use 
of the army at New York. On the banks of the 
North River, the same officer surprised, naked and 
_asleep, a whole regiment of American light-horse. 
Quarter was refused ; and if we may credit the so- 
. lemn asseveration of the American congress, in re- 
monstrating on this cruel transaction, the regiment 
_were massacred in cold blood. 

A squadron, under Sir Hyde Parker, having on 
board a body of troops, commanded by Colonel 
Campbell, sailed for East Florida, from the head 
quarters of Sir H. Clinton, and on the 23d of De- 
_cember arrived in the Savannah. The force of the 
colony was unable to oppose them, and the town of 
" Savannah fell into. their hands. General Prevost 
soon arriving, with a large reinforcement, took the’ 
ef first commaud, and prepared to push his. conquest 
_ over the province. When the design of France to 
__assist America had become unquestionable, Admiral 
Keppel was appointed commander of the channel 
_ fleet, and sailed from Portsmouth, in June, with 20 
ships of the line,, War had not been proclaimed, nor 
had reprisals been ordered ; but coming up with two 


French frigates, the admiral thought himself justified 
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‘brought to trial, but he was honourably acquitted. 
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in taking them, and learning, from papers on board Britain, 
ont of the captured vessels, that the French had, in ——“~ 
Brest, thirty-two ships of the line, he returned to Geonorlll. 
ort, and strengthened his fleet’ to thirty sail of the  '77* 
fine. On the 27th of July, the fleets met, and fought 
for three hours. ‘The French lost above 1000 men, Naval en. 
the British about 500. This would have been a gagement. 
Bone day for Great Britain, if Admiral Sir Hugh 
alliser had obeyed the signals of the commander in 
chief, and come up with his squadron to make the 
victory decisive. His negléct of this duty, which 
the delicacy of Keppel forbore to mention directly, 
in his. dispatches, came to light when the particu- 
lars of the battle were discussed in England, Palli- « 
ser, whose misbehaviour had tarnished the glory of 
the day, was tried, and only slightly censured by a 
court martial. The venerable Keppel was also 
The session of parliament commenced on the 26th enn oon 
of November 1778. In the addresses, the most vi- November. 
orous support was, as usual, promised, by great ma- 
jorities, towards the prosecution of the war. The 
ministers continued successful, thfoughout the session, 
in baffling the successive motions that were made by 
the Rockingham party, to pass a censure on the 
principles, as well as the practical and particular con- 
duct of the war; but the numbers of the minority 
were, on several great occasions, formidably increa- 
sed. When Mr Fox moved for a vote of censure on 
the conduct of Lord Sandwich, the first lord of the 
admiralty, for having ordered Admiral Keppel to 
sea, with a fleet inferior to that of France, by 


. twelve ships of the line, besides a great inferiority 


in frigates; his motion was supported by 174 
votes to 246. It required, indeed, the whole force 


“of the crown influence to protect that minister from 


the odium which his encouragement of the venerable 
Keppel’s prosecution, and his genéral incapacity as a 
war minister, had excited. In the present question 
on his conduct, the testimony of Lord Howe was 
forcibly delivered against that,minister; and that of- 
ficer, already distinguished for a naval campaign of 


_unexampled skill in the West Indies, declared, that 


under such council as the present ministry, he should 
deem it forever impossible to serve his country. In 
a motion, which Lord Bristol made in the house of 


Fetes similar to Mr Fox’s in the lower house, for. 


ord Sandwich’s removal ; his Lordship established, 
that seven millions of money had been given to the 
support of our navy, during the last seven years, be- 
yond any former period, and that, during that time, 
the decrease and decline of the navy had been in the 
inverse ratio of itsexpenditure. ‘The Howes, having 


‘obtained a reluctant consent of the minister, that a 


parliamentary enquiry should be instituted, respect- 

ing their conduct in America, the result was, a de- 
claration by the committee, that at no period had 

the force sent out to America been sufficient to sub- 

due the provincials, and that there was no further 
prospect of success in attempting the conquest of 
America. The house, however, continued voting 
supplies, for this declaredly impracticable object. : 

Before the close of the session, his majesty announ- Wat wid 

ced to parliament, that Spain had been added to the 9P™- 
number of our enemies. By the manifesto of the 
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new enemy, it appeared, that her mediation had been 
asked by Britain, and obtained. When the terms of 
peace, however, came to be discussed, it was obvious 
that Spain, as wellas France, were determined to 
make the recognition of American independence the 
basis of peace. Spain, however, declared her unwil- 
lingness to have commenced hestilities, even after the 
rejection of this basis, and taxed the British govern- 
ment with injuries and hostilities, exactly amounting 
to an hundred acts. Their assiduity in collecting 
such a number of pretexts, bespoke no great confi- 
dence in the strength of any one of them. _ 

During the recess of caer, the Earl of Stor- 
mont succeeded the deceased Lord Suffolk as secre- 
tary of state. The Earl of Weymouth, a second 
time, resigned the seals of the southern department, 
to the Earl of Hillsborough ; the Earl Bathurst suc- 
ceeded the Earl Gower, as president of the council ; 
and the Attorney General Thurlow, was created 
lord chancellor. 

The commander in chief, in America, continued 
to conduct the war, by indecisive and predatory ex- 

editions, either unable or afraid to bring the main 
orce of the enemy to a general action. Sir George 
Collier and General Matthew made a descent upon 
Virginia, and laid the town of Suffolk in ashes. Go- 
vernor Tryon, accompanied by the former officer, 
plundered and burnt Newhaven, in Connecticut, and 
some other places ; and Collier succeeded in destroy- 
ing a small squadron of the Americans, at the mouth 
of the river Penobscot, in New England. The Ame- 
vicans, on the other hand, were not without their 
successes. ‘T'wo important posts on the north river, 
Stoney Point and Verplanks, had been carried by Sir 
Harry Clinton, in person, and had been diligently and 
strongly fortified. These places were recovered, by 
the troops of General Wagne, with circumstances of 
roma ksble gallantry. The provincials carried the 
fortified lines of the British, with fixed bayonets, in 
the face of a tremendous fire; and disdaining to re- 
taliate, for former cruelties, they signalized their vic- 
tory no less by clemency than courage. A Paulus 
Hook, they surprised the British in a similar manner; 
but a better defence being made, they retired, though 
not without bringing off 200 prisoners. 

In the West Indies, the island of St Vincent’s was 
captured by D’Estaign ; and Grenada, though brave- 
ly defended by the efforts of Lord Macartney, yield- 
ed to the arms of the same invader. A warm but 
indecisive action took place, between the fleet of 
))’ Estaign and the British, under the Admirals Byron 
and Barrington; after which, the French Admiral 
anchored off the town of Savannah, and attempted, 
in conjunction with the American General Lincoln, 
to take that town ; but was repulsed, by the British 
lines, with great gallantry. 

On. the 26th of December 1779, Sir- Harry. Clin- 
ton sailed, with the greater part of the army, from. 
New York ; aud, in the spring of the succeeding 
year, arrived before Charlestown, the capital of South 
Carolina. The city was defended by General Lin- 


eoln, in person, at the head‘of. a numerous garrison, 


* Lrhis celebrated bill for regulating his majesty’s civil establishment. 
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but yielded, on the t of a general assault, to Brit 
the pacers of a Ara and 6,000 of the con- * 
tinental troops, militia and sailors, became { ; < 
of war. Leaving Lord Cornwallis to. prosecute the 
war in that quarter, Sir Henry Clinton re ( 
after the capture of Charlestown, to his former head- 
quarters. Cornwallis immediately crossed the San- 
tee, and carried the terrors of the British arms to 
the borders of North Carolina, cutting off several 
corps of the Americans; in which expeditions his 
lieutenant-general, then Colonel Tarleton, distinguish- 
ed himself by peculiar bravery. : 

' During these transactions; considerable alarm was 
excited in England by the junction of the French the F, 
and Spanish fleets in the Channel, which took place and 
soon after the Spanish declaration of war. Sixty-five nish 
ships of the combined line, with a prodigious cloud 
of frigates and fire-ships, swept the Channel from 
shore to shore; obliged the British Channel fleet, 
under Sir C. Hardy, to retire into harbour ; and, me- 
nacing the British coast with impunity, while Ply- 
thou by the negligence of ministers, was left ‘so 
defenceless, that it escaped destruction only by the 


n the approach of the equinox, the hostile fleet re- 
tired. ‘The most remarkable result of the oe’ 
ance of their vast armament on our coast was, vi- 
gour and resolution with which it inspired the le 
of Ireland, who, seeing themselves neglected by Eng- 
land, their commerce unprotected, and their grievan- 
ces unredressed, determined, by one effort, both to 
defend their country, and to assert their political 
rights. In a short time 50,000 volunteers were dis- 
ciplined and equipped. By resolutions against the 
use of British manufactures, they taught England 
the immediate expediency of coming to an agreeme 
with their demands; and these were extended, not 
to a partial, but a complete emancipation of their 
trade, 

The subject. of economical reform was pursued pro 
with great spirit during the session of 1779-80, in ing 
both houses; by the Duke of Richmond in the tiam 
peers, and by Mr Burke in the commons.* Their 
motions were rejected ; but the 6th of April was sig- 
nalized by a victory of the opposition, whose num- 
bers had of late increased, as the aversion of the na- 
tion to the principles of the war, and to the system 
of corruption which had so mg Fe sanction to it, 
daily. grew more apparent. r Dunning moved, 
‘¢ that the influence of the crown had increased, was 
increasing, and ought to be diminished.” _ ‘This was 
passed by a majority of eighteen ; and in several sub- 
sequent motions the minister found himself in a mi- 
nority. An unusual recess of parliament, however, 
gave the court time to recover from this blow. Du- 
ring that interval they rallied their broken ranks, 
and brought so many deserters back to their stand- 
ard, that at the next debate, on addressing his ma- 
jesty that parliament might continue to. sit till the 
petitions of the people for reform were answered, 
they recovered a majority of 51. Mr Fox, on this 
decision, rose with indignation, and exposed the 
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inconsistency, the breach of a.solemn en- 


— gagement, of those who had thus basely deserted the 
L cause of reform 


oe ST Se é Ty 


_— While these extraordinary turns of fortune attend- 
‘ed the contest of parties, an event took place, which, 


for a time, overwhelmed party spirit itself in the dan- 
er of the'state. Afterthe passing of a humane bill 
in favour of the Catholics, associations, originating in 
Scotland, had taken place over the whole kingdom, 
to petition the legislature for its repeal. Lord 
George Gordon; an insane branch of a noble family 
of Scotland, and a member of the lower house, head- 
éd these associations, On the day appointed for the 
grand association in London to deliver their petition 
to parliament;'the rabble assembled, by his invitation, 
to an immense ‘number, in St'George’s Fields, and 
ded to Westminster, where they surrounded, 
fomuleed, and besieged the two houses. ©The arrival 
of the guards with difficulty protected parliament ; 
and the mob, on that day, contented themselves with 
demolishing some chapels of the Roman Catholics. 
During several succeeding days, the riots and: burn- 
ing of housés continued-unchecked. ‘The members 
jarliament who continued to meet, were exposed 

to insult and outrage on their way to Westminster, 
‘till at last they determined to adjourn, till thearm of 
executive authority should rescue them from danger. 
Encouraged by impunity, the mob proceeded in the 
avork of devastation,—emptied the prisons, destroyed 
and pillaged an immense number of houses, and at 
last threatened ‘the Bank itself. London was seen, 
from one spot, blazing in thirty places. Houses and 
TO ‘to the amount of millions were sacrificed to 
their fury. The shops were shut, and all. business 


- wasat a stand. The arm of the civil power had 


hitherto been shamefully idle; but ‘his majesty de- 
claring with spirit, that the exeeutive power should 
interfere, orders were givén to fire upon the rioters; 


_ and detachments were brought from many miles 


round London. Several hundreds of the insurgents 
were killed by the platoons of the military, and ina 
few days tranquillity was restored. 

Lord George Gordon was arrested-on a charge of 


high treason, and ‘conducted under a strong escort to 


‘cipal “cause 


the Tower. He'was acquitted, on proofs of -insani- 
» while of his meaner associates atoned for 
their crimes‘on the gallows. ‘To complete the satis- 
faction of public justice, the lord’: mayer, whes¢ ‘ne- 
glect of timely interference was regarded asa prin- 
of the latter excesses, was prosecuted 


“and convicted. The session was closed by a speech 


’ from the throne, on the 8th of July; and, in Sep- 


tember, a new. parliament was called. - , 

~> "To resume the thread of the narrative of transac- 

tions in America. The fall of Charlestown having 

arently secured’ to us the whole province of 
uth Carolina, and Colonel Tarleton’s detachment 

having defeated the fugitive American army, Gene- 

ral ‘Clinton returned to New York, leaving’ Lord 


‘Cornwallis behind him to prosecute the conquest of 


the northern provinces, T'he’ American corps were, 

however, recruited by: strong reinforcements, ‘and, 

uniting under General Gates, gave battle to Lord 

Cornwallis at ‘Camden, ‘near Lynchis-creek. Here 

they were severely defeated, and for a time dispersed ; 

anda way was opened for the victors to North Ca- 
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rolina; while numbers of American partizans, by Britain. 
force and persuasion, were compelled or induced to "7 
join the royal standard, While this victory was hail- ae 
ed by the sanguine partizans of Britain as decisive, 0 


the defeat of several detached corps of the British 
‘army quickly turned the tide of fortune. Major Fer- 
guson was cat off at King’s Mountaia, and his army 
obliged to surrender, by a body of American horse- 
men. Colonel Tarleton with difficulty, and by incre- 
dible bravery, cut his way through the enemy, and 
retired from active hostilities, Lord Cornwallis was 
obliged to retreat to the south. . The war in the north- 
ern provinces ‘of America seemed, through the whole 
“of the summer of 1780, to be nearly at a stand. On 
the 10th of July, a large body of French troops, un- 
der General Rochambeau, arrived at Rhode Island. 
While ‘the assistance of thie new ally was rendered in- 
effectual by the blockade of a British fleet under 
Admirals Graves and Arbuthnot, the American ge- 
neral Arnold, proving faithless to the cause of ‘the 
‘United States, engaged to deliver into the hands of 
the British the important post of West Point, which 
was called the Gibraltar of America, and was the 
repository of their most valuable stores... Major An- 
dré, a young officer of ‘high character and bravery, 
who was selected by General Clinton to conduct the 
negotiation with the apostate American, by an un- 
fortunate mistake fell into the hands of the enemy’s 
scouts while he was within their lines, was brought 
to trial, and executed as'a spy. Arnold escaped to 
‘the British lines, and was made a. brigadier-general. 
When the winter set in, the army of Clinton was 
‘confined to New York, and its dependencies. The 
French ‘troops remained at Rhode Island; and the 
‘army of Washington, distressed by many privations, 
continued on the niountainous grounds adjacent to 
the North River. 


The year was memorable for the declaration, by armed 
the powers of Europe, of that armed neutrality, by neutrality. 


which they engaged to resist the British in the'exer- 
cise of the right of searching’ neutral vessels. The 
intentions of Holland, which before had been suspi- 
cious, were brought to a proof by the discovery of 
treaty with America, which was thrown overboard 
one of ‘her captured vessels, but was rescued by the 
antrepidity of an English seaman’ before it) sunk, 
Letters of reprisal were issued against: her:on the 
20th of December. : 


The war between Britain and Spain had scarcely py,-,,3¢ 
commenced, when the blockade of Gibraltar was of Gibral- 
formed by sea and land. Sir George Rodney was tar. 


sent out with the command of a fitet to the relief of 
that place. After capturing a squadron of seven 
ships of-war on the north of Spain, he next engaged 
a fleet of fourteen sail of the line off Cape St Vin- 
cent, where he captured and destroyed several of the 


enemy’s largest ships ; and, after effecting the relief yayal cn- 


of Gibraltar, proceeded to the West Indies. _ In this 
quarter he had an indecisive engagement with the 
French admiral De Guichen, (on the 17th of April,) 
in which the enemy retired, and, from unfortunate 
circumstances, could not be'putsued. ‘The Spanish 


gagment. 


governor of Louisiana reduced the British settlements Britis 


on the Mississippi, and'made considerable progress in 
West Florida, 
fleets were captured 
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loss scarcely paralleled in our naval and commercial 
history. vary 

y ene parliament met on the 3lst of October 
In the first session, it appeared that minis- 
ters had secured in this new parliament the superior- 
ity of numbers, which they had lost and recovered in 
the former.. The famous reform bill of Mr Burke 
was revived, but rejected in dofo, and all the calls of 
the nation for economical reform were set at defiance 
by. ministers. Towards the end of the session, Mr 
Fox made a motion for devising means of accommo- 
dation with America. His motion was supported, 
in an animated speech, by Mr Pitt, who expressed 
his utter abhorrence of a war, ‘* which was. concei- 
ved,”? he said, '** in injustice, nurtured in, folly, and 
whose footsteps were marked with slaughter and de- 
vastation. It exhibited the height of moral depra- 
vity and human turpitude. The nation was. drained 
of its best blood and its vital resources, for which 
nothing was received in return, but a series of ineffi- 
cient victories, or of disgraceful retreats: Victories 
obtained over men fighting in the holy cause of li- 
berty, or defeats which filled the land with mourn- 
ings, for the loss of dear and valuable relations, slain 
in a detested and impious quarrel.” 

The first important military affair of the year, was 

an attempt of the French to recover, the island of 
Jersey. On the 16th of January, early in the morn- 
ing, a landing was effected by the Baron de Rulle- 
court, at the head of 800 men ; and, to the astonish- 
ment of the inhabitants, when the day began to 
dawn, the market place of St Helier was found oc- 
cupied by French troops, The governor’s house 
being surrounded, he was compelled, by threats, to 
sign a capitulation; but when Elizabeth Castle was 
summoned, Captain Aylward, refusing to abide by 
the orders of a governor already’a prisoner in the 
eriemy’s hands, fired upon the French, and, by the 
efforts of the gallant Major Pierson, who unhappil 
fell in the action, the militia and. troops at last obli- 
ged the enemy to surrender. 
- InFebruary, Admiral Rodney and General Vaughan 
made an easy prize of the island of St Eustatia, 
an immensely valuable depot of wealth and traffic, 
The Dutch settlements ot Demerara, Berbice, and 
Essequibo, on the southern main, also submitted, 
without resistance, to our arms. ‘Tobago, however, 
was taken by the French, and St Eustatia was soon 
after recovered. Spain was also. successful in com- 
pletely conquering West Florida. In the course of 
the summer (August 5) an engagement took place 
offtthe Dogger Bank, between an English squadron, 
commanded by Admiral Hyde Parker, and a Dutch 
squadron of equal force, under Admiral Zoutman, 
who had under convoy the Baltic trade bound to the 
Texel...The fleets approached within musket-shot 
of each other before they opened their fire, and, af- 
ter a cannonade of three hours and a half, they both 
lay like logs. in the water, incapable of mutual an- 
noyance.. The Dutch after some time bore away 
with their convoy for the ‘l’exel, which they reached 
with great, difficulty, the Hollandia, one of their 
Yargest ships, having sunk the night after the action. 

The American campaign. of 1781 opened with a 


®. The English, fleet under Admiral Graves had attempted to obtain possession of the Chesapeak, but after a warm engages 


“gaent were obliged to’ leave the French in possession of it. 
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circumstance apparently favourable. e nih i ita 
arms. The cavaluae he ie Ns | ae 
American army offered a glimpse of hope to. Gene- a 
ral Clinton, that he might seduce. them. to win the 27 
royal standard ; but their grievances were redressed 

by congress, and they returned to their duty. In 
preparing to enter North Carolina, Lord Corawallis Saree: 
sent forward Colonel. Tarleton to the district ot nines ca, 
ty-six ; but that active officer was defeated by the ‘ 
provincials under Morgan, and obliged to retire. In ; 
spite of this defeat, Lord Cornwallis pushed forward 

into North Carolina, and, attacking the main arm 

of the enemy under General Greene at Guildford, 
obtained a victory dearly purchased, with the loss of 
600 men. ‘his nominal victory, carr lag to the 
British nearly the same disasters as a defeat, oblige i 
Cornwallis to change his course to Wilmington, at 

the mouth of Cape- Fear River, and enabled General 
Greene to push forward to the south. From Wil- 
miagton, Cornwailis led his army to Petersburgh in 
Virginia, ,The divisions. which = left behind him 
were attacked at the Eutaw Springs and at Camden, 
by the Americans uader Greene, and were handleg 
so severely, that they were obliged to retreat, though, 
on each successive day of battle, they had the ho- 
nour of keeping the field, In less than twelve 
months, Greene had recovered both the Carolinas. . 

In the mean time, General Clinton, who was threat. 
ened by Washington in New York, tamely saw that 
commander retire to the south across the Delaware; 
and believing that he only meant a feint, to divert 
his attention from the siege of New York, suffered 
him to be joined by the French troops, which the 
fleet of Count de Grasse had brought into the Ches- 
apeak.* The object of Washington was to join the Lora’ 
other forces, which, in different bodies, were now Cote 
moving to surround Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, and his 
On the 29th of September, that place was invested my su 
by the. combined armies; and in three weeks more, "ender 
the British batteries being completely silenced, Lord pas 
Cornwallis surrendered, with his whole army, pri- 
soners to the allied armies of France and America, 
This terminated our offensive hostilities im America. 

The events of the campaign in America having p,, 
been known before the next meeting of parliament in ing, in 
November, the ministerial address to the throne was lia’ 
combated by arguments, which carried into every 
part of the British dominions a full conviction, if not 
of the folly and injustice, at least of the disastrous 
conduct of the war, ‘lowards the end of the year, New 
the ministerial majorities fell rapidly; and early in stry f 
1782, upon a motion made by General Conway, for ° ‘yaa 
putting an end to hostilities, the opposition were 
triumphant by a superiority of 19 votes. This vice . 
tory was followed up by an address of the whole 
house to his majesty, for terminating hostilities ; and 
on the 20th of March, Lord North announced to the 
House of Commons, that his own administration was 
at an end. A new ministry was formed on as broad 
a basis as the nature of things would admit, including 
the partizans of the two parties, who divided the 
Whig interest, namely, the Rockingham pariy, who 
derived its name from that nobleman; and its vigour 
and popularity from the talents of Mr Fox, and that 


_ in the ensuing session. 
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other party, which, since the death of Lord Chatham, 
4 ed Lord Shelburne as its political leader. * 
"The | arquis of Rockingham was appointed first 
lord of the treasury; the Earl of Shelburne and Mr 
Fox, secretaries of state ; Lord Camden, president of 
the council; Lord John Cavendish, chancellor of the 


© exchequer; the Duke of Grafton, privy seal; the 


» Duke of Richmond, master of the ordnance ; Lord 
Keppel, first lord of the admiralty; General Con- 
way, commander in chief ;) Mr Burke, paymaster of 
the forces; Lord Thurlow was continued lord chan- 
cellor; and Mr Dunning, created: Baron Ashburton, 
was made chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
‘The first act of the new administration was to accept 
an offer already made by Russia, of her mediation 
between Holland and Great Britain. This offer 
their High Mightinesses did not chuse to accept; but 
negotiations for a general peace were almost imme- 
diately commenced, and Mr Grenville was sent to Paris 

with full powers to treat with all the parties at war. 
Tn consistency with the principles which they had 
- avowed, the new ministry began their career by the 
most popular and promising acts of reformation. 
‘Their resolutions for the better management of In- 
dian affairs, are too complicated to be detailed in 
the present sketch, and we must refer the reader 
for them to a different article: (See Inpra.) A 
retrenchment in the expenditure of the civil list was 
Seeodiptished: The independence of the Irish parlia- 
ment was declared, ‘T'wo acts were also passed, ex- 
cluding revenue officers from parliamentary elections, 
and contractors from sitting in parliament}; and mini- 
sters, to record those intentions which unhappily they 
were never suffered to fulfil, moved, in a committee 
of the whole house, a series of resolutions for econo- 
' pe in the revenue, and the abolition of useless offices, 
h which they were to have proceeded very early 


To return to the events of America: no action of 
any importance took place after the capture of the 
British army at Yorktown. The Spaniards, embark- 
ing from Cuba, invaded and took from us the Bahama 
islands. Nevis, Montserrat, and St Kitts, had been 
taken from us before the end of the former year; and 
Jamaica, the great object of Spanish ambition, was 
threatened by the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, which, if successful, would have poured upon 
it a land force of 20,000 invaders. ‘To prevent the 
junction of the hostile fleets, Admiral Rodney for- 
tunately reached the West Indies in the month of 
February, and brought the fleet of De Grasse to ac- 
tion, between the islands of Guadaloupe and Domi- 
nique, while the Frenchman was attempting to reach 
the Spanish fleet at Hispaniola. Rodney’s aed con- 
sisted of 36, De Grasse’s of 34 ships of the line. 
After.a glorious action, which lasted with few inter- 
* vals, from seven in the morning till night, the British 

had taken or destroyed eight capital Ships of the ene- 
my, and among these’ De Grasse’s own ‘ship, the 
largest that had ever been built in Europe. 
he island of Minorca, after a siege of 171 days, 
surrendered to the power of Spain. © Its emaciated 
garrison, scarcely able to pile their arms at surrender- 
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ing, gave up rather to famine and sickness, than to 
the bravery of their captors, who were commanded 
by the Duke de Crillon, and amounted to 16,000 men. 
’ The defence of Gibraltar was one of the few bril- 
liant ‘events of this disastrous war, A sortie of the 
garrison, during the former year, had destroyed the 
principal works of the besiegers; but the arrival of 
the conqueror of Minorca, with 20,000 French and 
Spanish troops, the presence of a powerful fleet, and 
the invention of floating batteries, which were deem- 
ed impregnable, gave new hopes to’ the besiegers. 
On the 13th of September, the combined fleets ha- 
ving anchored the ‘preceding day between Orange- 
Sethe Algesiras bay, moored about 1000 yards 
rom the walls of the garrison, and opened a fire from 
400 pieces of artillery. The garrison directing their 
fire chiefly on their battering ships, beheld, for some 
time with uneasiness, their heaviest shells rebounding 
from the roofs of those bulwarks, while the’ largest 
cannon balls made no visible impression on their hulls. 
Governor Elliot, however, was still confident in the 
effects of the heated balls, which had been ascertained 
in former experiments, and encouraged his men to re- 
double their efforts. Symptoms of confusion and 
combustion were at last discovered on board the Spa- 
nish admiral’s chief battering ship.’ Towards even- 
ing a general disorder was visible in their line ; their 
fire slackened, and almost ceased before night. Du- 
ring the night, their signals and cries of distress, and 
the arrival of a floating wreck, with only twelve sur- 
vivors, gave sufficient proof of what the red hot balls 
had produced. An hour after midnight, the Spanish 
admiral’s ship was in one blaze. Others succeeded 
to rise in conflagration, till in the progress of the 
succeeding morning the chief business of the British, 
besides completing the destruction of the gun-boats, 
was to save numbers of the crews of the hostile ves- 
sels from the sea, or from destruction by fire. The 
enemy lost 2000. | The garrison had not an hundred 
killed.» The sole hopes of the enemy now rested on 
their fleet, which was still superior to that of Lord 
Howe: yet that gallant admiral sailed boldly into the 
place, and returned, after a partial encounter with 
the enemy’s ships,—having performed, in relieving the 
garrison before so superior a force, an act which 
astonished all Europe. 
The happy prospects which the nation enjoyed in 
a skilful and popular cabinet, were unfortunately 
clouded within a year, by the death of the Marquis 
of Rockingham. Of the Whig parties, who were 
more than ever divided by this event, that of the 
Earl of Shelburne was the most agreeable to the 
crown, atid that nobleman was appointed to succeed 
the Marquis as first lord of the treasury; Mr'Fox, 
Lord John Cavendish, and Mr Burke, declaring that 
they could not act with a cabinet in which the prin- 
ciples of the old system were to be revived, imme+ 
diately resigned. Mr Pitt was appointed chancellor 
of the exchequer, and other vacancies were filled ‘up 
by the friends of the Earl of Shelburne. 
The treaty, which had been begun by the’ former 
administration, was brought to a conclusion by the 
present, On the 80th of November 1782, provi- 


* Though the Shelburne party coincided with the other opponents of ministry in their present efforts against the original 
makers of the American war, they spoke with great caution on the subject of its continuance, and some of them openly re- 


probated the idea of conceding the independence of America. 
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Britain. sional articles of pacification with America were sign- 

| Soave ed at Paris; and on the 20th of January, L733, they, 
Cro2c#llls were, signed: with France and Spain, ‘he. thirteen 
.". United Provinces, were declared free and independent 


Peace with gy. 
America 


signed, 


ates, and by a boundary very favourable to America, 
the whole country southward of the lakes on both sides 
of the Ohio, and. eastward of the Mississippi, was ceded 
to the colonies, with a fyll participation of the fish« 
eries on the banks. of Newfoundland and the Gulf of 
St Lawrence. In return for thisconcession, the Con- 
gress engaged to recommend ta the several States to 
provide for the restitution of the confiscated estates 
of the royalists, a recommendation which. proved, as 
might have been foreseen, entirely nugatory. By 
the treaty with France, Great. Britain guaranteed to 
that power the island of Tohago, and restored St 
Lucia; also the settlements of Goree and Senegal, in 
Africas and. the city of Pondicherry, with our con- 

ests in, the East, and some additional territory. 
Our claims respecting Dunkirk, were expressly re- 
linquished, France, on her part, agreed to restore 
all her valuable and important conquests inthe West 
Indies, Tobago only excepted. His Catholic majesty 
was allowed to retain Minorca and West Florida, 


East Florida, being also ceded in exchange for the - 


Bahamas, The preliminaries with Holland were gub- 
scribed much later in the year. . By these the States 
General yielded and guaranteed to his Britannic Ma- 
jesty the town of Negapatam in the East Indies, 
with its. dependencies; the restitution of it being, 
however, left open te be treated for on the offer of a 
just equivalent, 

When the terms with France, Spain, and Ame. 
rica, were submitted to parliament, they underwent 
the severest animadversions, It was now that a coa- 
lesced opposition sprung up, which, while it astonish- 
ed the nation by its novelty, for a time overwhelmed 
all resistance. . Mr Fox, in his indignation at the 
conduct of the Shelburne party, did not hesitate to 
unite his, strength with his old and avowed antago- 
nist, Lord North, Mr Fox defended the union, by 
declaring, that the question of American indepen- 
dence being now at rest, he had no desire to perpe- 
tuate his enmities with a satesman, whose views 
were directed, like his own, to displace from power 
a ministry composed of men who had been unfaith- 
ful to. their principles; and his object, he avowed, 
was, by the joint force of their friends, to ensure a 
great and popular administration, -The nation at 
large viewed this coalition with disapprobation. Our 
business is only to record.its effects. Such was the 
strength of the united opponents, that in two in- 
stances. they outvoted the ministry, A motion for 
addressing his majesty for a new choice of servants 
was victoriously carried ; and on the 2d of April the 
Fermation Cabinet council was thus formed anew. The Duke 
efanew of Portland was,appointed. first lord of the treasury ; 
ministry. Jord North and Me Fox, principal secretaries; Lord 

John Cavendish, chancellor of the exchequer; Lord 
Keppel, first lord of the admiralty ; Lord Stormont, 
pasidras of the council; and the Earl of Carlisle, 

eeper of the privy seal. . Lf the coalition which had 
formed the present ministry, was unpopular, the career 
of their most formidable opponent, Mr Pitt, was at 
this time calculated to excite the highest expectations 
in the public of an enlightened and patriotic states- 
man. He stood forward as the most active cham- 
pion of reform. In a former session he had made a 
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by Mr Fox, was n pa rie thes gt LD ar ad 
For some time the tatabderangensent, the finances Affairs 


become too evident to admit of contradiction,. The . 


the Commons, however, t ugh in the Lords it was fae, io 
rejected by a majority of 95 to 76. ‘This rejection 

is to be traced to a ding deservedly repro» 
bated. On the 1lthof December, Earl Temple des 
manded a conference with the king, in consequence 

of which a card was handed about, intimating that 

his majesty allowed Earl Temple to say, that who- 

ever voted for the India bill, was not only not his 
friend, but would be considered as his e 3 and if 
these words were not strong enough, Earl 'T\ 

might use whatever words he might deem stronger or 
more to the purpose. A change of ministry was yinis 
immediately resolved upon; and on the 18th of De- again 
cember, a message from his majesty arrived to the 
two secretaries of state, demanding the seals of of- 
fice. In a few days, Mr Pitt was appointed first 
lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer; 
the Marquis of Carmarthen, and Mr'Thomas Towns 
end, (created Lord Sydney,) secretaries of state; 
Lord Thurlow, lord chancellor ; Earl Gower, ae 
sident of the council; the Duke of Rutland, lord 
privy seal; Lord Howe, first lord of the admiralty 5 
the Duke of Richmond, master of the ordnance; 
and Mr Henry Dundas, treasurer of the navy. 

The majority of the House of Commons, however, Mr Pi 
still adhered to the dismissed ministers : they addres- _ 8 
sed the crown, to pray that the alarming reports P io 
which had gone forth, of an intended prorogatien, ( 
or dissolution, might not be realized ; to. which they of pa 
received an explicit answer from his majesty, that ment. 
after their adjournment they should not be disturbed, ' 
by being either prorogued or dissolved. When the 17 
house assembled, after the Christmas. recess, the ma- 
jorities of the opposition still continued, and exhibit- 
ed, at once, the novel spectacle of a minister holding 
his place in contempt of the voice of the commons, 


i P uer, for 
service. It:was even moved in the house, and 
that the continuance of the present minis- 


would’ be:injurions tovhis majesty, and to the peo- 
Di give ear tbeantaheer tll eept bir place =." Fhe hon, 
pamessage to the Duke of Portland, delivered in- 


“a directly through the medium of Mr Pitt, expressed 
'  his-desire that an interview might take place, between 
his Grace and the young premier, for arranging a 
new = of administration, on fair and equal terms. 
The Duke required that he might be permitted to 
construe this message as a virtual resignation on the 
part of Mr Pitt. ‘This interpretation was refused 3 
the supplies were postponed, and ministers continued 
to be outvoted by their opponents. The peers, how- 
ever, were roused, by this obstinacy of the lower 
house, to pass two resolutions, expressing their dis- 
robation of the conduct of the commons, and their 
5 pbikain ination to support the crown in the choice of 
its ministers. 

Tt is difficult to pronounce what would have been 
the issue of this contest, if the wishes of the crown 
and the commons had continued to be fairly balanced 

; inst each other. But the public voice was de- 
_. eidedly expressed in favour of the new minister, whose 
‘ oe mwate was recorded in the numerous addresses 

’ in his favour from every quarter of the nation. The 
majorities of the opposition, in the commons, were 
also visibly declining, and their last remonstrance 
was carried by a solitary vote. The measures of 
the coalition grew less. bold, as their ranks were 
thinned by desertion ; so that, in March, the supplies 
were regularly yoted, and the mutiny bill passed with- 
out a division. Still, however, it was thought un- 
safe to trust farther to a parliament, from whose re- 

_ sistance the executive had escaped, only by the de- 
sertion of temporising members. It was, therefore, 
in spite of the late promise of his majesty, dissolved 
on the 25th of March, and a new one convened on 
the 18th of May. 

The elections for the new parliament were wholly 
favourable to ministers; and so complete was the 
rout of the coalition party, that of 160 members 

_ who lost their: seats, nearly the whole were the 
friends. of either Mr Fox or Lord North. The 
most important business of the first session was the 
arrangement of a plan for the future government of 
India... The bill which Mr Pitt introduced for this 
purpose, was founded on the same principles with 
one which he had formerly proposed, but which the 
late parliament had rejected, during their struggles 
with him, after his first appointment. By: this bill, 
. @ board of controul was to be established, of which 
the commissioners were to be of the rank of privy 
counsellors ; they were to be appointed by the king, 
and removeable at his pleasure. They were to checll 
superintend, and controul, the civil: and military go- 
vernment and revenue of the company. The dis- 
patches, transmitted by the court.of directors to the 
different. presidencies, were to be previously subjected 
to the inspection of the superior board, and. counter- 
signed by them., The directors were enjoined'to pay 
obedience to the orders of the board, touching civil 
and military government, and revenues; and in case 
such orders, at any time, related to points not con- 
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nected with these, they were empowered to appeal . Britain. 
to his majesty, whose decision was to be final. 
appointment, by the court of directory, to the of- 1 ad 
fice of governor general, president, or counsellor in 17 
the different presidencies, was to be subject to the 
approbation and recal of his majesty high tri- 
bunal was created for the trial of Indfan delinquents, 
consisting of three judges, one from each court, of 
four peers, and six members of the House of Com- 
mons, who were authorised to judge without ap- 
peal, to award, in case of conviction, the punish- 
ment of fines and imprisonment, and to declare the 
party convicted incapable of serving the East India 
company. Mr Fox, in opposing the bill, pronouns 
ced it, at once, insufficient, insidious, and uncon- 
stitutional. It pretended to take a controul over 
the company without invading their charters; but 
it did invade their charters, by the enlarged power 
of the board of controul. Yet it did not transfer 
that power to the proper channel, to which all power 
ought to revert to the parliament, but drew the 
ridliede servants of the company into a dangerous 
dependence upon the crown. But’Mr Fox, with his 
accustomed eloquence and powers of discrimination, 
was unable to excite the general ‘attention to the - 
demerits of the measure in question. ‘The bill had 
received the assent of the East India company; 
though slowly and reluctantly given, it was carried 
triumphantly through both houses, and was the sub- 
ject of but little emotion without the walls of par- 
Teacients The public, who beheld with indifference 
the whole patronage of India, virtually vested, by 
one act, in the crown, expressed considerable dis- 
approbation at an act which passed during this ses- 
sion, entitled ** the commutation act,” by which the 
ancient duty on tea was lowered, and the deficiency 
to the revenue made up by a tax upon windows. 
The supplies of the year returned a loan of six mil- 47. pi. 
lions, which was negociated by the minister; at nancial 
nearly five per cent., with a douceur, to the subscri- arrange- 
bers of six lottery tickets, for every thousand pounds, ments. 
Provisions were made, during the session, for paying ~ 
off the arrears of the unfunded debt, left at the 
conclusion of the war, amounting to nearly 20 mil- 
lions, by other taxes, which, upon the whole, were 
allowed to be happily and judiciously chosen. The 
peace which the nation now enjoyed, and the firm 
hold of his power, which the minister kept, enabled 
him to bestow his attention on plans of commercial 
and financial arrangement. On the 24th of January 
1785, the session was opened by a speech from the 
throne, the principal feature of which, was a recom- 
mendation to parliament to apply their earnest at- 
tention to the adjustment of such points, in the com- 
mercial intercourse of Great Britain, as had not been 
yet eet Ne 
By a laudable and wholesome bill, which was 
passed during this year, considerable reformation was 
effected in the auditing and examining of public ac- 
counts, and theregulation of publicoffices. Thebalan- 
ces of the navy and ordnance offices, arid of the pay- 
master of the forces, were ordered to be paid into the 
bank. _ Many of the inferior departments of office, 
or heads of service, were consolidated ; and the whole 
assumed an aspect of regular and rational system. 
Provision was made for funding in the 5 per cent. 
stock, theremaining floating arrear of debt, consisting 
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of navy bills and ordnance debentures; fresh taxes, of 
which the amount. was calculated at 400,000. 
These taxes were passed with slight 0 position. One 
only was particularly obnoxious, This was a tax on 
retail shops. It was shewn by the whole body of 
retail traders, that, for obvious reasons, it was imprac- 
ticable to indemnify themselves for this imposition by 
raising the price of commoditieson their customers; and 
thus a speedy ruin was threatened to thousands of 
the most. industrious and useful of the trading com- 
munity. By way of ene oe to the shopkeepers, 
Mr Pitt proposed to annihilate a class of traders, 
still poorer ‘and less capable of remonstrance; by re- 
voking the licences from all hawkers and pedlars ; 
whom he styled, a pest to the community, and >a 
nursery for illicit trading. Far from being pests to 
society, it is known how useful these itinerant traders 
are, to the remote inhabitants of the country. © Like 
all other-traders, these men were liable to detection 
and punishment in the act. of illicit traffic ; but to 
prohibit them from the fruits of their honest labour, 
was justly censured as despotic in principle, and cruel 
in proportion to the poverty of the sufferers, 

in the business of the succeeding session, the mi- 
nister’s plan for extinguishing the national debt, holds 
a distinguished place, and indeed forms an era in the 
history of the country, The plan was founded on a 
report, framed by a select committee, who had sat 
during a ons of last year, and who had examined 
the annual income and expenditure of the state. By 
the report of this committee it appeared, that the pub- 
lic income for the year 1785, had been € 15,879,000, 
and the expenditure # 14,478,000, leaving a surplus 
of £901,000. This surplus the minister proposed 
to increase to one million, and to appropriate for ever 
after this yearly million most sacredly to the exclu. 
sive purpose of extinguishing the ‘national debt. 
Commissioners of the highest respectability were to 
be chosen for the important. service of purchasing in 
the funds towards the redemption of the public debt. 
Several savings of expense, and overflowings of re- 
venue, would fall into this fund, which, in the course 
of 28 years, would produce four millions a year. The 
_propriety of liquidating the national debt being ac- 
Lnawedlged on all sides, the motion was carried with- 
out a division. 

In the progress of the bill, an amendment was sug- 
gested by Mr Fox, and gratefully received by the mi- 
nister, viz. that whenever a new loan should here- 
after be made, the commissioners should be em- 
powered to accept the loan, or such proportion of it, 
as should be equal to the cash then in their hands 3 
.the interest and douceur annexed to which, should be 
applied to the purposes of the sinking fund. Ano- 
ther clause, enabling the commissioners to continue 
purchasing stock for the public, when at or above 
par, unless otherwise directed by parliament, was 
moved by Mr Pulteney, and carried. 

Next to the establishment of the new sinking fund, 
the affairs of India occupied during this session the 
principal attention of parliament. The trial of War- 
ren Hastings for alledged crimes and misdemeanours 
in his government of India, was brought on by Mr 
Burke, who had for some time held out his threats 
of impeachment. On the 4th of April Mr Burke 
came forward fully prepared for the charge, and so- 
lemnly exhibited against the late governor, nine arti« 
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cles of accusation, which in the reyes te ek were 
completed to twenty-two, The chief substance of 


these charges was, Mr Hasting’s receiving illegal pre- 
sents—making unjust war upon the pry aes, 
and oppressing their defenc subjects. The first 


charge related to the Rohilla war, on which subje 
the governor obtained a decision by a majority of the 
commons, that there were not grounds of impeach- 
ment. A more important charge was soon after- 
wards produced, relating to the expulsion ofa native 
potentate, Cheyt Sing, from the emindary of Be- 
nares, and Mr Hasting’s severe and unjust conduct 
in that province. By the supreme council of India 
it had been solemnly decreed, that the native 
Cheyt Sing and his heirs for ever, should’enjoy the 
Zemindary of Benares on condition of giving only 
the usual payment of revenue hitherto paid to the 
late vizier. For refusing to pay beyond this sum, 
the native prince was expelled from his territory, and 
his people were put to the sword. The friends of 
Mr Hastings saw with dismay, that the minister him- 
self could not but side with his accusers. “Mr Pitt 
acknowledged, that, admitting ‘the right of the’ go- 
vernor to have taxed the Zemindar, his conduct H 
been unnecessarily severe. On this charge the cém- ©” 
mons decided, that there were grounds of impeach- | 
ment. But beyond this decision nothing of impor- p,+1 
tance towards the ‘trial was accomplished in the pre= prora 
sent session, which was closed by prorogation oni the 11th 
11th of June, ag tat 

The new taxes were few and light, sr te t 
tended to fill up the-deficiencies of the sinking und. 
It was during this year, that the hand of a wretch- Atte 
ed and obscure lunatic, Margaret Nicholson, had upon: 
nearly deprived the sp of life. On the 2d of ing’ 
August, as the king was alighting from his cari 
at St James’s, a woman, who pretended to deliver a 
paper, struck at his majesty with a knife, but hap- 
pily without effect, as the instrument was blunt and 
slender. She was immediately arrested, and exami- 
ned by the physicians in presente of the privy coun- 
cil, who, on full proof of her insanity, committed her 
to Bethlem Hospital. 'The addresses of the pooplcs 
on this occasion, evinced the strength and sensibi ity 
of their loyalty. 

In the session which commenced with the year ty, 
1787, the attention of parliament was early directed comn| 
to a treaty of commerce with France, which his ma- with 
jesty had concluded, and of which he ordered a copy ‘a 
to be submitted to parliament. The terms and prin- 
ciples of this treaty seem to have been treated by 
opposition with undeserved severity. In comparing 
the pecuniary advantages which would accrue to 
each of the two countries, it appeared, by Mr Pitt’s 
statement, that although the revenue of France 
would be benefited to the amount of L. 100,000 a 
year, the annual gain of our revenue would be a mil- 
lion. A market was opened for our hardware, cut- 
lery, cabinet, turnery, cotton, woollen, hosiery, and 
porcelain manufacture, on paying an easy duty of 
10 or 12 per cent. ad valorem.. On our part, we 
agreed to lower the duties on wines, brandies, and 
dive oil. A’plan for consvlidating the duties of 
custom was brought forward by the minister on the 
26th of February. By this plan, he proposed to 
abolish all the duties as they had existed hitherto, in 
a complex and confused shape, and to substitute in 
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their stead a single duty on each article. The ex- 
— cise also, though not so intricate as the customs, 
ell. needed reform and regulation; and the duties on 
: sor articles, such as candles, spirits, &c. were to 
o9r be brought into one point of view, and rendered so 
la- ‘simple in the collection, that there could be no danger 
of mistaking them, or of being obliged to trust impli- 
citly to the collecting officers. Another financial re- 
gulation was adopted, though with less unanimity. “In 
collecting the duty on post horses, it was notorious, 
that the revenue had been largely defrauded every 
ear, by the collusion between collectors and inn- 
sepers. ‘To supersede those frauds, the minister 
roposed to divide the country into districts for col- 
ting the tax, and to farm it. Mr Windham, with 
great force, represented the practice of farming as a 
novelty of dangerous precedent in our constitution, a 
practice peculiar to despotic constitutions, and which, 
in the present instance, would leave one of the highest 
powers of the executive government to men, who, if 
the subject were aggrieved, would be absolutely be- 
. yond the reach or controul of parliament, till their 
arming lease bad expired. ‘The numbers of the oppo- 

_ sition rose considerably in the votes on this question. 
for The English dissenters, a body of no insignificant 
al of weight in the public scale from their numbers and 
st act sopec ability, had been the warmest supporters of 
as Mr Pitt in the last elections, and looked with san- 
'. guine zeal to the support of the minister in their 
pretensions to farther toleration, which they now 
expected from the growing liberality of peaceable 
times. In the present session, Mr Beaufoy made a 
motion for repealing the corporation and test acts, 
and was seconded by Mr Fox with his accustomed 
energy. It was not without surprise, that the dis- 
senters beheld, in the person of that minister, for the 
sake of whose elevation they had decried and resist- 
ed Mr Fox, a severe opponent to their claims. Mr 

Beaufoy’s motion was rejected by a large majority. 
i The subject of Mr Hasting’s impeachment had 
f been resumed early in the session, and had occupied 
a large proportion of it. Onthe 7th of February, 
Mr Sheridan opened the third charge against the 
late governor, respecting his cruelty to the Princesses 
of Oude, the wife, the mother, and the family of 
Sujah Dowlah, our own ally in India, whose trea- 
~ sures were their only treasons ; but who were turned 
out of their palace by- Hastings, (who had been 
_ ‘constituted their guar) to the rigour of the mer- 
ciless seasons, and to the yet more merciless soldiery. 
‘These, and other charges, having been eine 3 
voted as. grounds of impeachment by a majority in 
the commons, the minister himself being unable to 
resist,the conviction of the most important charges, 
it was, voted, (May 10.) that Mr Hastings should 
be impeached ; and Mr Burke accordingly did im- 
ch him, at the bar of the House of Lords, of 

igh crimes and misdemeanors. 

jong. Lhe session was closed by a speech from the 
land. throne, on the 30th of May, in which his majesty, 
after expressing his satisfaction at the prosperous si- 
tuation of the empire, and the general tranquillity of 
Europe, lamented the disseusions which unhappily 

prevailed among the states of the United Provinces. 
Since the conclusion of the war with England, 
Holland bad been torn by internal dissensions. _In- 
volved, as she had been, in a quarrel with the Em- 
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peror of Germany, from whose vengeance and rapa- 
city she was with difficulty saved by the interference 
of France, the faction of the Louvestein and of the 
Prince of Orange came, in 1786, to actual civil war ; 
and the states of Holland took the violent resolution 
of suspending the. stadtholder from his office of cap- 
tain-general of the provinces. The new monarch of 
Prussia, Frederick William, whose sister was the 
Princess of Orange, feeling for his relatives, and 
anxious to make a display of his power, interfered, 
through his ambassador, with the states general: 
They, more temperate in their views than the states 
of Holland, were unfortunately too feeble to over- 
awe the latter, and were unable to settle the dispute 
by the mediation of Prussia and Britain, although 
they wished todo so. The states of Holland, on 
the contrary, were in the interest of France, and so- 
licited the court of Versailles to interpose their me- 
diation, The French ambassador answered tardily, 
that his most Christian, majesty would assist’ the 
Dutch, in case they were attacked by any fore'gn 
power. As soon a8 this declaration was known, it 
animated the court of London to act with greater 
spirit and decision in‘support of the stadtholder, and 
the most vigorous naval preparations were made to 
second the King of Prussia, in case France should 
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oppose him by land. This promise was made by ° 


France in September; but, in the mean time, an ac- 
cidental circumstance having drawn the King of 
Prussia to change his remonstrances into actual hos. 
tilities against the opponents of the stadtholder, deci: 
ded the fate of Holland for the present, and afforded 
France an opportunity of evading her promise, since 
the insurgents were actually quelled before France 
could have interfered. The Princess of Orange, a 
bold and high spirited woman, had taken the resolu- 
tion of going to the Hague and addressing the peo- 


Which is 
quelled by 
the inter- 
ference of 
the king of 
Prussia, 


ple, trusting to her own popularity and eloquence. - 


She was, however, insulted by the populace, and for 
some time kept a prisoner in their hands. This in- 
sult roused Frederick William, who, at the head of 
20,000 men, entered Holland. The Dutch patriots 
fled every where before him. The cities most dis 
tinguished for democratical zeal surrendered almost 
as soon.as summoned. On the 10th of October, 
Amsterdam opened its gates to the victor. Such 
was the event of Prussia’s interference. In the mean 
time, the dignity of Mr Pitt’s language, and the 
suddenness of his preparations, conspired, with the 
deranged state of the French finances, to intimidate 
that power from interfering farther, although very 
serious preparations by sea and land had followed 
her declaration of intending to succour the Dutch. 
In answer to the memorial of the Duke of Dorset, 
our ambassador at Paris, it was declared, that his 
most Christian majesty never had meant to interfere 


by force in the affairs of Holland, and that he agréed * 
with pleasure to the proposal of his Britannic ma- . 


jesty for mutually disarming. 

The present period of peace seemed to favour the 
growth of moral,'as well as of physical prosperity in 
the country, and the session of 1788 was memorable 
for the first discussion that took place in parliament 
on the subject of abolishing the inhuman African 
slave trade. By the unfortunate indisposition of Mr 
Wilberforce, the day appointed for that gentleman’s 
motion for abolishing the traffic was passed, without 
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his being able to fulfil his intention; but, at the 
suggestion of Sir William Dolben, some regulations 


Groncelll. for restraining the cruelties practised aboard the 
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slave-ships were enacted, which were confirmed and 
extended during the subsequent year.* 

Perpetual disputes having arisen, as had been fore- 
seen and foretold between the two Indian boards of 
direction and controul, the minister thought proper 
to introduce his famous declaratory act, by which va- 
vious new and important powers were conferred on 
the board of controul, under pretence of explainin 
the former. After this new act, not a doubt could 
remain, that the crown and the commissioners were 
invested even with superior s of patronage over 
Indian affairs, to those which Mr Fox wished to have 
given to parliament in the bill which he proposed, 
The only difference was, that Mr Pitt had obtained 
for the crown an influence, which his opponent sought 
to gain to the representatives of the people, by a 2 
single, and decisive measure. : 

On the 4th of November, the nation joined, with- 
out distinction of parties, in celebrating the centena- 
ry anniversary of the glorious revolution in 1688 ; 
but their attention was almost immediately called to 
a more melancholy object of public feeling. The 
king’s health, which had for some time been decli- 
ning, was affected with fever and delirium. This oc- 
as chi a-suspension of the royal functions, for which 
the constitution, in all its Fuld had provided no 
express remedy. The analogy of the common law 
seemed indeed to point out the Prince of Wales as 
the natural successor to the throne during its tempo- 
rary vacancy; and as the party now in opposition 
aere avowedly the friends of his Royal Hi sare a 
change, in every department of office, was likely to 
be the result of his majesty’s continuing under the 
present affliction. Parliament met in November, but 
adjourned till December. On the 4th of that month, 
the important question of a regency began to be dis- 

cussed. Mr Fox decidedly insisted on the right of the 
Prince of Wales to assume the vacant functions of roy- 
alty whenever parliament should pronounce it necessa- 
ry that a regent should be appointed. Mr Pitt, with no 
less decision, pronounced the doctrine of the prince’s 
right to the regency treason against the consti- 
tution, and contended, that the prince had no more a 
right to be elected than any other individual. It was 
retorted, with great severity by the opposition, that 
this wasreally to make the crown elective. If a stran- 
ger, said Mr Fox, were to ask, is your throne he- 
reditary or elective? he must now answer, I cannot 
\tell, Imust ask the king’s physicians,—if his majesty is 
well, it is hereditary ; if he is unwell, it is elective. 
The revolution, it was contended by ministers, had 
conferred the crown by the election of a new prince ; 
but it was answered, that the revolution was nota 
precedent for thé regular progress of government, 
any more than the sick man’s physic was proper du- 
ring health. Nothing in the present circumstances 


© When witnesses were examined atthe bavof the Mouse of Commons, ‘on the subject of this horrible traffic, it appeared 
in evidence, that 5 feet 6 inches in length, and 16 inches in breadth, was the average space allotted to each slaves 
deck of the vessel was entirely covered with bodies. . The space between the floor of that deck'and the roof aboye, in height 
about 5 feet 8 inches, was divided by a platform, also covered with human bodies. The slaves were, chained, 
by their hands and feet, and by means of ring-bolts fastened to the deck. Th that sultry climate, their 


; wanee was a pint 
of water each peryiay, and they were usually fed twice a day with yams and horse-beans. After meals, they wes compe, 
by the whip, to jump in theit iroriss this was-ealled dancing. They had not 
ther, as much room, either in length or breadth, as aiman has in his coffin: 
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made it necessary to break the’ it uce Bri 
cession. The case, though new, did not sanction a 
revolutionary reversion tothe people, asthe primary Gt" 
fountain of power. It was.acase to hegadged <fiby we: 
ana e sovereign was.dead for the | in 
a apt capacity 3 and the on itary ma- 
ture of t Ab phregg |e te. no other successor 
than the lawful heir. The doctrine of Mr Pitt, how- 
ever, prevailed in a parliament, whose. zeal for the~ 
revolutionary doctrine of electing a regent, so much 
at variance with their principles on the public election 
of representatives, may be suspected. of -having been 
influenced. by the hopes (that were never ab: ed,) 
of his majesty’s recovery. The question of the prince’s 
right to the régency being decided, Mr Pitt, before 
helaid the full plan of the regency beforethe House of 
Commons, acknowl the propriety of the Prince 
of Wales being elected to that office by parliament, 
and submitted to his royal highness the terms ‘on 
which it was proposed that he should hold the re- 
ney 4 The answer of the Prince was temperate, 
but decided. He lamented, for the sake of the pub: 7), ) 
lic, that those powers with which it ver ot W 
invest him, were such as degraded and divided the éx+ acc 
ecutive power; yet, that a conviction of the evils the 
that must result to the nation from his refusal, would 
induce him to undertake the painful trust. 
On the 16th of January, 1789, the whole plan 
the regency was submitted to parliament. The prince tion 
was to exercise the regency during his’ majesty’s ill- the r 
ness, without being admitted to any share in the:care 
of the royal person, or interference with the king’s 
household and private affairs; he was>to 
poe nor reversion, and no office but what the 
absolutely required for any other ‘terms than 
during the king’s pleasure, norany peerage except 
on the royal issue. ‘I'he persons attendant on his 
majesty, and the officers of his household in general, 
were to be under'the exchisive controul of the 
‘The oe of one fourth of ‘the civil list was thus . 
put in the hands of her majesty, and: indivectly re- 
tained for the strength M1 party whom: she was 
known to favour. During these events, his majesty 
continued chiefly under the care of Dr Willis, who, 
of all his physicians, had been the most sanguine in 
his opinion of his recovery ; hitherto these hopes had 
been indefinite as to ‘time. During the month of 
February they became more and more decisive ~~ 
Amidst circumstances so important to the general Ag; 
interests of the empire, the Irish parliament ‘assert 
ing their legislative independency, and votedan address 
to the Prince of Wales, beseeching him to assume 
the functions of royalty. The lordlieutenant havin, 
refused to transmit their address, the Irish peers anc 
commons: voted an unqualified censure pris ae | 
and sent commissioners. to London to ‘wait ion 
royal highness; . but this measure, ‘and all others con 
nected with the plan of weer was rendered un- 
necessary by the recovery of his majesty, which'was- 
3 Apel . 
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as was emphatically stated, n stowed toge» 


announced to parliament by the chancellor on the 
10th of March. Innumerable congratulations reach. 
sag» edthe throne, from the peers and commons down to 
~ the humblest corporations; a solemn thanksgiving 
| -was celebrated through the kingdom; and in London 
his Majesty made a public procession to St Paul’s, at- 
tended by both houses of parliament. 
» The business of parliament now returned to its 
usual channel... A supply of £218,000 was voted 
for fortifying our West India possessions. Mr Fox, 
persevering in’ his efforts to obtain the repeal of the 
shop tax, was’at last successful; and ‘the prohibition 
ofiche poor pedlars was also abolished. ‘I'he trial of 
Mr Hastings proceeded, but with no circumstance o 
memorable importance. 
be- «War had for some time raged on the eastern fron- 
 Rus~ tiers of Europe, between the’ powers of Russia and 
_ Austria leagued ape the Turks. In this contest, 


the northern rs of the Continent found them- 
selves at last involved, either as principals or arbiters. 
While Denmark allied itself to Russia, Gustavus of 
Sweden, ‘allured by a subsidy from the Porte, and im- 
pelled by his ambition and hatred of Russia, had de- 
clared against the latter power, and sought, when it 
was nats to conciliate the Danes. In September 
1788, the Prince of Denmark invaded Sweden on the 
side:of Norway, and advanced to Gottenburgh with 
trifling-opposition. ‘The governorof the place, and 
the inhabitants, terrified at the prospect of a:siege, 
had: determined to capitulate; but Gustavus ridmg 
thither with the speed of a courier, reached the place 
‘in.time to save the capitulation; to! displace the’ go- 
vernor, and to animate the inhabitants with nobler 
i sentiments. ‘Gustavus assembled the townsmen; he 
‘reminded'them of the ancient glory of ‘the Swedish 
‘arms, and made them promise rather to be*buried un-' 
-derithe ruins than surrender. | But from this dreadful 
trial of ‘their fidelity, the inhabitants were. saved by 
' the timely interposition of England, Prussia, and Hol- 
_ land. »Mr Elliot the British minister at Copenhagen, 
* >and Baron Borsche the Prussian envoy, threatened an 
immediate attack by sea and land on Denmark, if 
hostilities should proceed.» An armistice. was fixed,: 
which ended in a:treaty of neutrality; ratified im the 
eourse of 1789. TA ner 
. The party spirit of the nation had, for some years, 
ment assumed a milder aspect ; and the questions which had 
been,agitated between ministers and their opponents, 
ch Re- though they furnished matter of zealous discussion, 
we had neither involved universal enthusiasm,’ nor dege- 
nerated into personal rancour. But the progress of 
the: French revolution began at this period ‘to’ be 
viewed by the» British nation with an eagerness, ‘that 
seemed to reawaken, upon the subject of foreign civil 
wars, all the collision of opinions which ‘had engen- 
dered our own. The event was foreign, but the ap- 
—- of its principles came home to ourselves. 
y the genuine Tories of England, the French revo- 
lution, even as early as the period of storming the 
Bastile; was regarded as a horrible event, which would 
annihilate France as a power in Europe, and consign 
to similar anarchy and’ ruin every nation whom the 
* contagion of her politics should affect. * France,’? 
a said Mr Burke, when he commented on this event in 
"parliament, “* France ‘is, in a political light, to be con- 
sidered as expunged from the system of Europe. 
» VOL. IV. PART Il. ; 
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Were we absolute: conquerors, and Trance to lie Britain. 
prostrate at our feet, we should blush to impose dusameure 
upon Frenchmen'terms so destructive to all their con- “78 . 
sequence as a nation, asthe durance they had im- 

ver upon themselves.” He was indignant that any 

Snglishmen should approve of the French revolu- 
tion, and astonished that they should compare it with 
our own. © Ours was  revoltition not made but pre- 
vented; theirs was a'tempest of anarchy and blood- 
shed; the principles of the two events were as dif. 
ferent as good and evil. Such were the sentiments 
delivered by Mr Burke, in a debate which took place 
on the 9th of February 1790, upon a subject which 
would seem to have no direct connection with the 
French revolution: (ona question of the army esti- 
mates.) But the minds of men were full of this 
subject, and disposed to give vent to their opinions 
wherever publicity could be obtained. Mr Fox vin- Speech of 
dicated the principles of ‘the great event, as entirely Mr Fox. 
those which had produced: our own ‘revolution ; he 
hailed the emancipation of so many millions of men 
from tyranny, asa glorious era. France, it was own- 
ed, required a new constitution, and from whom had 
she to expect it? “From a king at the/head of his 
courtiers ? From Broglio, at the head of the army? 
From ‘the dungeons of the Bastile? or, from that 
spirit in the people which had laid the Bastile in 
ashes? At this period, Mr Burke, Mr Windham, 
and some others, who had formerly sided’ with the 
opposition, now ceased to act with them; but the 
opinions which Mr Fox had expressed, were sup- 
Soe both in and out-of parliament by the genera- 

ity of those who had maintained the doctrines of 
Whiggism. Of these arguments and speculations re- 
specting the French revolution, so recent in the pub- 
ltc' memory, it is needless to give any account. As 
the tragedy of French affairs grew deeper, much of 
the sanguine hope of the triumph of liberty was di- 
minished. But in justice to those who predicted that 
final triumph, let it be remembered, that as we re- 
covered our rights after a Cromwell and two sac- 
ceeding tyrants, so may France yet reeover her’s after 
Bonaparte and his successor. ‘The followers of Mr 
Buarke’s speculation have certainly less reason to ex- 
= their prediction to be fulfilled, that France is to 

é expunged from the system of Europe. 

On the 5th of May, a'message from his Majesty a qrir at 
announced ‘the serious intelligence of the prospect Nootka 
of ‘a rupture with Spain. In 1788, a settlement had Sound be- 
been'made ‘by some of our countrymen at Nootka be Yor 
Sound, on the western coast of America, about the Pern 
5Oth degree of latitude. The ground had been pur- ij 
chased from the natives; it had never been visited 
by Spaniards. In the month of May 1789, two 
Spanish ships of war arrived in the Sound, and mu- 
tual civilities passed between the Spanish and British 
officers; but, after a few days, the Iphigenia was 
seized by the Spanish commander’s orders ; the offi- 
cers and men were sent'on board the Spanish vessel, 
put in irons, and conveyed to a Spanish port. Ano- 
ther British vessel was afterwards csptured, the 
crews imprisoned, and the cargoes sold without for- 
mal condemnation. - Taking possession of the settle- 
ment of Nootka Sound, the Spanish commander de- 
clared, in the name of his Catholic Majesty, that all 
the lands between Cape Hom and the 60th degree 
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of latitude, “belonged to Spain. When this affair 
was submitted to parliament, addresses. were present- 
ed to his Majesty, and a vote of eredit of one mil- 
lion passed without opposition. The British govern- 
ment now exhibited at once the firmness of its cha- 
racter in negotiation, and the vastness of its resources 
in immediate armaments. 3 

By the family convention still subsisting between 
the houses of Bourbon, France was bound to co- 
operate with our antagonist ; and the national assem- 
bly, though intent on other matters, voted an aid of 
14 ships of the line. But the court of Madrid plain- 
ly saw the reluctance of the French nation to enter 
into a war with England, and yielded to our demands, 
which were immediate restitution and indemnification. 
On the 2d of October, a convention was signed at 
the Escurial, by which every point in dispute was 
settled. The settlement at Nootka Sound was re- 
stored, the free navigation and right of fishery in the 
southern pacific ocean were confirmed to Britain, 
and a free trade on the American coast to the north 
of the Spanish settlements, unaccompanied, however, 
by any formal renunciation of sovereignty on the part 
a Spain. On the other hand, neither of the two 
powers were to form a settlement nearer to Cape 
Horn than the most southerly of the Spanish settle- 
ments, 

_ A new parliament met on the 25th of November. 
The first object of the minister was to provide for 
the expense of the armament against Spain, amount- 
ing to L.4,000,000: he proposed to obtain a part 
of this sum by taking half a million from the un- 
claimed dividends in the bank of England. But this 
measure, which would have been a direct violation of 
the right of a chartered body, was ably and success- 
fully opposed. The term unclaimed dividends, in re- 
ality meant, wnreceived dividends ; for when the cre- 
ditors names were afterwards published, numbers of 
claimants came forward, who had been ignorant of 
what the bank owed them. 

The violence of political controversy on the’ subject, 
of the French revolution had been kept alive by the 
mighty events etill passing in France, and still more 
by the publications which issued from the presses of 
bothcountries, Among the works in ourown leevion 
which excited the strongest, though most opposite, 
sentiments of enthusiasm, were Burke’s Reflectionson 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man by the French 
National Assembly ; and the answer to that work. by 
Thomas Paine. In this literary controversy, the most 
romantic and chivalrous principles of loyalty, anda: 
style of eloquence dazzling, and often electrifying, 
were opposed to the surly republicanism and blunt 
declamation of the American school. 

Soon after the winter recess, a bill passed for the 
relief of the English Catholics from the legal penal- 
ties still in existence ; a humane measure; but ine, 
necessarily confined to such Catholics as should pro- 
test against the political aythority. of the pope. . Mr 
Wilberforce’s motion for the abolition of the slave, 
trade, to the disgrace of the legislature, experienced a 
rejection. f 

Some salutary reformations in the practical laws, 
of the country, engaged the attention, of parliament. 
A hill, originating with the minority, was passed for, 
securing the freedom of elections ; and another for 
prohibiting the attorney general in the right of the 
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erown, or any individual in his own right/from diss Britai 
turbing a possessor im his franchise, 
. The most i t transaction in the internal-re. G#RGe! 
gulation of the empire regarded Canada,” By a bill Aftirs: 
which Mr Pitt introduced, the constitution’ of that 179) 
country was changed from the arbitrary form which 
it had received from France; the habeas corpus act 
was introduced; councils nominated by the sovereign, 
and houses of assembly chosen by’the people, were 
established in the two. rok Sapa and 
Lower Canada.. The British parliament i 
a right of imposing only such. taxes as werenecese 
sary for the regulation of trade and commerce, left 
the raising of other taxes, and the disposal of all taxes, 
to the respective principal legislatures. a 
War continued to rage on the eastern frontiers of State of 
Europe, between the Turkish, Austrian, and Rus- hostilitic 
sian arms. By the peace of Reichenbach, which 0° ‘he ¢ 
was mediated (in August 1790) by the courts of “"°* 
London and Berlin, Austria had withdrawn from 
hostility against the Porte; and, elated by their sue- 
cess, the mediating courts now demanded of Russia 
to abandon her successful career against the ‘Turks. 
The Empress Catharine haughtily replied, that she 
would make peace or war with whom she 
without the intervention of any foreign power. Not 
choosing, however, to wreon’ too far those self» 
created arbiters, she secretly intimated her willing« 
ness to conclude a peace with Turkey, on condition 
of retaining the country eastward of the Neister, a 
desert tract of territory, valuable only for containing. 
the fortress of Oczacow. | This offer being peremp« 
torily refused, the empress’ broke off the con’ 
and determined to prosecute the war. On the ¢ 
of March, Mr Pitt delivered a message from his:ma» ings i 
jesty to the House of Commons, importing, that the lame 
endeavours which he had ‘used with his allies, not *P°° 
having proved successful, his majesty thought it ne+ medi 
cessary, in order to add weight to his representa- betwee 
tions, to augment his naval force. In the debate Russia 
which ensued upon this m » Mr: Pitt enlarged. *¥*** 
on the necessity of attending: to the balance of Eu- 
rope, and on the influence of the Turkish empire in 
the: general scale. Mr Fox, and the whole party of 
opposition, strenuously contended against the pro- 
jected war. We had no quarrel, Mr Fox observed, 
with the Empress of Russia ;. we had no alliance with 
Turkey. It was the absurd pride of ipterference, 
that prompted us to hazard a war, which could only 
second the ambitious policy of Prussia, and never 
could promote our own interests, or those of Eu. 
rope at large. The Czarina had offered to cede all 
her conquests, but a barren desert, containing one 
valuable fortress, Oczakow ; and could it be serious« 
ly said, that the balance of Europe depended on Oc» 
zakow being by the Russians or the Turks. 
The policy of a war with Russia on such grounds 
was so difficult to be perceived or defended that 
though the minister still retained the majority of 
votes, they fell far below his accustomed: num 
Encouraged by the voice of public opinion, both 
within and nedoharoe parliament, Mr Grey proposed:a 
vote of censure on ministers, for their precipitate 
conduct respecting Russia; and the motion was ne- 
gatived by only 80 votes. The minister ‘was thus 
compelled to give way to popular opinion : he rece- 
ded from his armed mediation, after.a fleet had: been 
Gr «. 


uipped—advising and leaving 'Turkey to conclude 
vqee with the eet on the terms which she had 


I. d. Dia 
: : to divert the attention of the nation from the se- 
sperons vere invectives on the failure and folly of this armed 
of the interference, Mr Pitt, at the next opening of parlia- 
“ment, (January 1792,) exhibited the most flattering 
and prosperous display of the national finances. The 
amount of the revenue exceeded that of last year by 
LL, 300,000, and the whole surplus of the income 
over'the expenditure was L. 900,000, leaving room 
to propose the repeal of sume of the more burthen- 
some taxes, and apply 1..400,000 to the reduction 
of the national debt. Our exports had risen. to 
L. 20,120,000 ; and our internal trade had increased 
if in at least an equal proportion. | 

fs bill © The same session was memorable’ for ‘the success 

ting of a bill originating with Mr Fox, for giving juries 
eee a r of judging of the intentions as well as fact, 
in deciding upon libels. The bill had been intro- 
duced, and passed the commons the preceding year, 
but was rejected by the lords. In the same house, 
jt still encountered severe oe 3 the law lords, 
‘Thurlow, Kenyon, and Bathurst, ree it ia 
fundamental subversion of English jurisprudence. 
e Lérd Camden and the Marquis of Lansdowne, with 
‘ greater strength and liberality, contended, that the 
principle of the bill had been inherent in our laws 
and practice. Judge Jeffreys himself, in all his de- 
yotion to an arbitrary court, had been of this opi- 
nion. ‘To whom, said Lord Camden, should the 


per of libels be confided, or, to speak more pro- 


» who were to guard the liberty of the press— 
he judges, or the Pre le. of England :—the juries 
were the people of England. In the fierce animosi- 
of political opinions which had recently: arisen, 
e one party made too forcible an use of the increa- 
sing horrors of the French revolution, to discounte- 
ty of nance all reform in our constitution; while there was 
Friends evidently, on the other, a spirit of lawless disaffec- 
he Peo. tion, cherished by a class of the British public, who 
were infected by the republicanism of France. Pro- 
fessing to raise a barrier at once eo the licenti- 
ousness, and a popular bulwark in favour of reform, 
a society, called. the Friends of the People, was form- 
ed. In such a mixed society, it may be difficult to 
pronounce upon the-general wish ; but of the leaders 
of this society, many were unexceptionable, and some 
were distinguished political characters. One of them, 
Mr Grey, gave notice of his intentions, to move, as 
formerly, for an inquiry into the state of the repre- 
sentation: his views were vehemently opposed by the 
minister, as well as by a majority of the aa Re- 
form, in every shape, was now deprecated by that 
party as the pretext of revolutionists, and the cer- 
tain precursor of the subversion of the constitution. 
In a royal proclamation against seditious writings 
‘and principles, which soon after appeared, the ma- 
gistrates were exhorted to vigilance, and. the people 
to obedience; and loyal addresses of answer to. the 
proclamation, by both houses of parliament, were 
transmitted from every part of the kingdom. Amidst 
this fear of the infection of French principles and 
cruelty, the horrors-and disgraces of the slave trade 
were not suffered to be erased from our own name as 
a nation. The motion, renewed by Mr Wilberforce, 
for abolishing that iniquitous: Cy was rejecte 
, the Lords, even though softened down by the amend- 
»ment of Mr Dundas for a gradual abolition. 
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_ Before we take a view of those affairs, in Europe, Britain: 
which eventually dispelled all the pleasing hopes of . 
peace and prosperity, so lately held out in the lan. Groxcelll, 
guage of the throne, it is necessary, among the events ms 
of the present year, to notice the affairs of India. Affairs in 
Tippoo Saib had concluded a peace with the East Idi 
India company, in 1784; but, within a few years, a 

dispute with the Rajah of Travancore, respecting 

two forts which the Dutch had sold to that poten- 

tate, but over which Tippoo claimed a feudal sove- 
reiguty, involved the company, as allies of the Ras 

jah, once more in hostilities with Tippoo. The wary 

which was renewed in 1790, was this year terminated 

with signal success. In February, Lord Cornwallis 

had invested Seringapatam, the capital of the Sultan’s 
dominions, and the prince’s affairs seemed so. despes 

rate, that he consented to peace, on terms dictated 

by the conqueror. These were, that he should cede 

one half of his dominions to the British and their al, 

lies ; pay about L.4,000,000 sterling, to indemnify 

their expences in the war; release all prisoners, and 

deliver his two sons as hostages for the performance 

of the treaty. 

Before the news of these distant triumphs reached Coalition 
us, the affairs of Europe were become dark and por, of Austria 
tentous.. On the 20th of April, war was declared by 204 Prussia 
the French National Assembly, against the king of {227 
Hungary, the title of Emperor being yet. vacant by " 
the death of Leopold II]. In July, the combined 
armies of Austria and.Prussia entered France, under 
the command of the Duke of Brunswick, preceded 
by that dreadful manifesto, in which they threatened 
to punish the French nation as rebels, and give up 
Paris to military execution, unless the king and royal 
family were set at liberty. Fortwo months, the ad- 
vance of the Duke of Brunswick, though conducted 
under many unprosperous omens, was unchecked ; 
but, on the 20th of September, Dumourier repulsed 
him on the heights of Walmy, and his army, thinned 
by disease and famine, began their retreat. Before 
the close of the years not only had the French do- 
minions been evacuated ; but the whole of the Aus- 
trian Netherlands, Luxembourg and Liege except- 
ed, were overrun by the republican invaders. 

In the mean time, the Parisians, alike ferocious in Obnoxious 
their fears and in their triumphs, had signalized the — of 
10th of August and the Ist day of September, by “"* ee 
massacres, at which the heart freezes in the recital, on 
pretence of the danger which was threatened by the 
approaching invaders. In November, the conven- 
tion, intoxicated by the repulse of the hostile armies, 
passed their famous. decree for fraternizing with all 
nations in pursuit of liberty—for annexing the Duchy 
of Savoy to the republic, and for opening. the navi- 
gation of the ‘Scheldt.. The event, of the 10th of 
August, by which royalty in’ France. was abolished, 
was deemed sufficient grounds by the British court 
for recalling-our ambassador. The French ambassa- 
dor, though no longer acknowledged, remained,in 
England. . The fraternizing decree of the conven- 
tion, and the decree respecting the Schelde, occasion- 
ed an offer of our assistance to be made to the States 
General ; an embargo to be laid on all vessels freight- 
ed with corn to France, and preparations for war by 
land and sea. 

The substance of his majesty’s speech when. par- 
liament next assembled, December 13th, was to de- 
clare the necessity of putting the nation in a posture 
of defence against internal disaffection, and external 
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Britain. hostility. The usurping government of France, it 
was declared, had shewn their contempt of the rights 

GeorcellF. of neutral nations by their obnoxious decrees ; th 
*79%- had in particular invaded the rights of our allies, the 
Dutch, in their decree for opening the navigation of 

the Scheldt. ; 

War seemed now inevitable, yet France still held 
out the appearance of wishing for conciliation. M. 
Chauyelin waving the sc hee his being recog- 
hized at our court, informed Lord Grenville, inthe 
name of the executive council of the French nation, 
that France would not attack Holland while she pre- 
served her neutrality ; and that the fraternizing decree 
had no'reference to England. 

With regard to the opening of the Scheldt, Chauve- 
lin argued, that his country having rescued Belgium 
from the yoke of Austria, was bound to restore to 
the Belgians all their rights, of which they had been 
deprived. The navigation of the Scheldt was cer- 
tainly one of these. How-could the right respecting 
the Scheldt be excepted? particularly when it was of 
importance only to those who were deprived of it. 
The English government, after some discussion with 
Chauvelin, notified, that their conditions of peace 
were, that France should renounce her views of ag- 
gression, relinquish her conquests, and confine her- 
self to her own territory.. France had already con- 
quered the Netherlands, yet it seems to have been 
expected, that she should quietly give them up, 

Execution he fate of the unfortunate Louis XVI. which 
of Vea had been for some time ce, AO occasioned the 
a immediate dismissal of the French resident from 
London. It. contributed, with the other horrible 
transactions of France, to rouse sensations of pity 
and indignation, which violently disposed the people 
of England for war. 

France de- . Since the opening of the session in December 1792, 
clareswar the question of peace or war had been the subject of 
— eid successive debates. On the 12th of February, a 
i793, | message from his majesty announced, that France had 
declared war against Great Britain and the Dutch; 
Mr Pitt read this declaration of war, and endeavoured 
to justify the British government from its individual 
charges.—** The king of England was accused of 
having favoured the coalition. Mr Pitt solemnly de- 
nied the charge. His majesty had recalled his am- 
bassador from Paris after the 10th of August ; but 
Speech of it was,”’ said the minister, ** because the government of 
Mr Pitt. France was from that day a government of usurpa- 
tion. Chauvelin’s letters of credence had been re- 
fused ; but not until the French had offered repeated 
offences. We were taxed with framing the alien 
bill-;' it was a measure of self-defence against foreign 
incendiaries. The French accused us of prohibiting 
corn, arms, and-ammunition, from being exported to 
France; that too was a measure of self-defence against 
the designs of France, avowedly shewn in her treat- 
ment of Holland. We had prohibited the influx of 
assignats; in so doing we had only shielded ‘our- 
selves against a gigantic system of swindling. . Lastly,. 
we were accused of having prepared an armament to 
disturb the French: operations: in Belgium. True,”’ 
said the minister, ‘* we armed in our own defence when 
Franceshewed contempt of our allies; but we sought 
not to disturb their operations in Belgium, we meant 
to protect Holland.””~He concluded by moving for 

an address to support his majesty in the war, 

Mr Fox opposed the address, because it pledged 


the house to an indefinite sanction of the past and fu- 
ture conduct of ministers.. He proposed as an amend- —— 
ment to the address, that the house should promise to ‘ 

support the throne, in bringing France to such terms of w 
pee as should be consistent with the honour of Ms Foe 


majesty’s crown, the interests’ of his : 5 an ) Mr F 
the le of our allies. The causes of a ne 
by France, he did not pretend to justify indiscrimi- 
nately. It had been customary with France, even 
under her ancient government, to crowd into a mani- 
festo every complaint, solid or insignificant, which : 
could be mentioned as grounds of hostility: but the ; 
dismission of Chauvelin, and our prohibiting the ex- 4 
portation of corn to France, (in violation of the 
treaty of 1786,).when.a supply of grain was per- 
mitted to other countries, did not warrant us to say, ; 
that the 'war was pure aggression on the part of 9» 
France. Mr Fox severely censured the conduct of : 
ministers, in refusing to send an ambassador to France. t 
Had our conduct been more candid and conciliating, | 
the fate of Louis, as well as the war, might have been . 4 
averted. But the minister nepeaned unofficially, ( 
What benefit could arise from this strange distinct 
between official and unofficial negotiation, Mr Fox 
could not conceive; but had we negotiated, (he would: 
ask,) with a real and conscientious wish for peace? 
No; we remonstrated against accessions of territory, 
and we complained of the violated rights of our ally, 
but we proposed nothing that we could rational 
expect to be conceded asa satisfaction. We pens 
out nothing that could remove the alarm. We told 
them to abandon their conquests—to withdraw their 
troops from the Netherlands. While they were 
at war with the emperor,.such.a proposal was not.an 
offer of peace. It was an insult, and a pretext for 
quarrel. The invasion of ourally, by the opening of 
the navigation of the Scheldt, was set forth as the 
grounds of war; but was this exclusive navigation 
really an object worthy of a war? Did the state’s 
general think it such? had they asked for our assis-. 
tance ? had they determined to assert their right to 
the Scheldt by force of arms? No, they had not! 
How then could we take the lead, in asserting a claim 
in which we were not principals, and in which the 
principals did not call for our interposition. As to 
the satisfaction which we.sought, viz. the restitution 
of Belgium, it was evidently and wholly impossible 
to be admitted. We made a pretence of the balance 
of Europe to justify going to war, but had we not 
seen France invaded, her frontier town taken, and her 
capital threatened, without speaking of the balance of 
Europe, or interfering to preserve it. Now, when 
France had repelled invasion, we discovered that Eu- 
rope was in danger, This was the language of men 
devoted, not to the preservation of peace, but to the 
coalition against France. ; 

In the mean time, the war was carried’on, on the Campai 
continent, by. the allied powers formerly engaged, in Hol 
with,various success. The French, under Dumourier, 
entered the Dutch territory on the 17th of February, 
and Breda, the fort of Klundert, and Gertruyden- 
burgh, surrendered to their arms; but at the city of 
Williamstadt they first received a check. The yg 
lish troops under the Duke of York having debark. 
ed in Holland, eutered Williamstadt ; and this. cir- 
cumstance, with other concurring events, turned the 
tide of fortune in favour of the allies. The successes 
of the Imperial.commanders, Clairfait and Cobourg, 
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. were at first equally illustrious. The latter obliging inhabitants who crowded to the shore, were taken on 
Miranda to raise the siege of Maestricht, repassed board the English ships; but many more thousands 
* the Maese, and defeated Dumourier, in two severe were necessarily abandoned to the cruel vengeance of eee 
encounters at Neerwinde and at Fer de Louvain, their countrymen. Of 15 French ships of the line ¢: 
The French now retreated from Belgium, pursued by which had surrendered to Lord Hood, only three P& 7 


Britain. 


the vengeance of the inhabitants. The defection of were brought off. 
Dumourier left the Frenchy army in a state of immi- The session of parliament of 1794 was opened on Proceed- 
nent, peril,’ from. which the genius and courage of the 2lst of January. As the avowed object of the sated a 


Dampierre, with difficulty, recovered it. But that 
enterprizing commander, advancing from his camp at 
Famars, attacked the allies at Quiverain, where he was 


in, defeated with the loss of 4000 men, and where he him- 


self fell in the action. In this engagement, the English 
and Hanoverians turned the fortune of the day: the 
Coldstream guards were particularly distinguished, by 
charging the foremost lines of the French. By this 
success, the allies were enabled to besiege Valen- 
ciennes, which surrendered on the 25th of July. 
Mentz and Condé, about the same time, capitulated 
to. the confederates. While so important a mass of 
the allied forces kept together, nothing could with- 
stand their efforts; but unhappily they divided, en- 
tertaining different views of aggrandizement. The 
British; under the Duke of York, forming a distinct 
army with the, Dutch. and» Hessians, opened the 
trenches before Dunkirk on the 24th of August. 
‘The works were carried on, though with trivial’ef- 
fect, till the 6th of September, when the coverin 
army, commanded by the Hanoverian Field Mars 
Freytag, was unexpectedly attacked and defeated by 
‘the French General Houchard; a successful sortie 
was at the same time made by. the garrison, and the 
besieging army was.compelled to retreat with the loss 
of all its heavy: artillery... On her own element,’ Bri- 
tain began the war with success. Tobago was. cap- 
tured bya British squadron under Admiral La Forey. 
The settlements of Fort Jeremie, andCape St Nichola 


{India Mole in St Domingo, also surrendered to-our arms. 


‘The small islands of Miquelon.and St. Pierre became 
an easy prey: toour arms; and, in the East Indies, 
we became masters of Pondicherry, Fort Mahie, and 
other settlements of the French on the Malabar and 
Coromandel coasts. A fallacious hope, for a short 
time, shone upon the affairs of the allies, that the in- 
ternal distractions of the French would afford them 
effective partizans in restoring the. monarchy. After 
the fall of the Girondine, (the less ferocious faction of 
the republicans,) and the ascendency of the terrorists, 
some of the proscribed deputies fled from. Paris, and 
raised the standard of insurrection in the provinces. 
In the south, a most formidable feederation against 
the Jacobins was framed by the three cities of Mar: 
seilles, Lyons, and Toulon... Lord Hood+was at that 
time cruising in-the Mediterranean, and with him the 
people of ‘Boulon and the Erench Admiral Frugoff 
negociated: to surrender the town and the shipping, 
His Lordship took possession of both in the name of 
Louis XVII. solemnly. engaging to assist in restoring 
the constitution of 1789- ‘The siege of this place 
was immediately commenced by-a large army of the 
republicans, with all the advantages of having the 
adjacent country subjected, although not devoted, to 
their cause. oe O’ Hara, who had reinforced 
the garrison with troops from Gibraltar, was wound- 
ed and made prisoner in a sortie, the neighbouring 
forts| were carried by. the enemy, and the. town. was 
bombarded and found untenable. Thousands of the 


war had been the deliverance of our allies, and secu- 
rity for ourselves, the ministry were called upon, 
by their opponents, to explain why they had suffered 
a period of time to pass over, when the arms of the 
allies were every where victorious, without endeayour- 
ing to profit by success, and to restore the blessings of 
peace. « “* The present war, (said his Grace the Duke 
of Grafton, in seconding a motion of the Marquis of 
Lansdown, for addressing his majesty to make a paci- 
fic attempt,) was undefined in its principle and object. 
It was a war of extermination, which, if continued 
upon the present principles, would cenvert France 
into a great military school ; it would rouse her ut- 
most enthusiasm, and ultimately shake the prosperity 
and safety of these kingdoms,” To these almost pro- 
phetic predictions, and to other views and arguments, 
strongly urged during this session by Mr Fox and: 
Mr Whitbread, the answer-of ministers was- in sub- 
stance: That though security was the object of the- 
war, they would not. bind themselves to define the 
circumstances which might be allowed to constitute 
that security; that the war held out every. probable 
hope of success ; that France was on the eve of bank- 
ruptcy, and could not long resist the allied powers; 
and finally,: that, with, a seditious. faction at home, 
and .a. foreign. enemy, bent. on subverting our mo+ 
narchy, we could ‘not: expect refuge from danger, 
even. in. péace, nor were peace itself desirable; and: 
safe, could we treat with such men as the present go- 
vernors of France. The public’ in general received 
implicitly those views of success inthe war. They- 
listened to the descriptions which: ministers gave of 
the dangerous conspiracy hatched by the reforming 
societies. Parliament was. induced to suspend the 


habeas corpus act; and twelve of the reforming Trials.for 
leaders were arrested for high treason. Of these, John sedition. 


Horne Tooke was the only man of the smallest po- 
litical distinction.. Hardy, a shoemaker; Thelwall, 
an itinerant lecturer; Holcroft, a play, writer; and 
others of less note, were his associates. ‘They were 
indicted at the Old Bailey. It was sought to be 
proved, that the associations in question had armed 
themselves against the government; but it was only 
proved, that a few. of the individuals had procured 
some pikes to defend themselves against the mobs at 
places where they held their meeting: Hardy was 
first tried ; and after a trial of nine days, acquitted. 
Never. was a verdict considered as more important to 
public liberty ;. and the eloquence of Erskine never 
brought more reputation to himself, or on the legal 
profession, than on this occasion. The verdict im 
Hardy’s case clearly predicted the acquittal of:the 


other. reformers. 


Some.of the, late members of opposition, who had Partial 


left their. party on the breaking out of the war, were changes ins 
administrze~ 


this year admitted to a share in the administration, |" 
Earl Fitzwilham was appointed President of the ~~ 
Council; Earl Spencer, Lord Privy Seal; the Duke 

of Portland, third Secretary of State ; and Mr Wind. 
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ham, Secretary at War. By a subsequent change, 
Lord Spenser was appointed to the head of the ade 
miralty, and Lord Fitzwilliam was. made viceroy. of 
reland, | ' 
The military and naval force voted for the service 
of the year, amounted to 250,000, including 35,000 
foreigners, A great augmentation of the militia,.and 
of the volunteer fencible corps, took place; and the 
doubtful expedient was resorted to, o soliciting vo- 
luntary subscriptions by a formal letter, written by 
the Secretary of State to the Lords Lieutenants 
of the counties. A treaty was concluded. with the 
king of Sardinia, by which that monarch received 
a subsidy of £200,000 a year from this coun- 
try; and it was agreed, that his Britannic ma- 
jesty should not conclude a peace with France, with- 
out the restoration of the conquered territories of 
Sardinia being made a preliminary. By another trea- 
ty, his Prussian majesty was to maintain 62,000 men, 
on condition of receiving from Britain L. 150,000 + 
a month, besides L.4.00,000 when his army should 
be put in motion, and L, 100,000. on their return. 
But the direction and command of these costly aux- 
iliaries was still to be vested in his Prussian majes- 
ty. On the 9th of April, his majesty the empe- 
ror of Germany arrived at Brussels, to take the su- 
reme command of the allied forces. On the 16th, 
he reviewed them on the heights above Cateau, 
The following day the allies proceeded toinvest Lan- 
dreci, which fell into the hands of Prince ‘Cobourg 
after a siege ef no long duration, But to balance 
the success, Pichegru drove the army of Clairfait 
from Moucron, and the republicans got sion 
of Menin and Courtray, In June, the Hesse ence 
Jourdan, havin passed the Sombre, and laid siege to 
Charleroi, the Ponce of Cobourg risked a general 
attack, he scene of the important battle which 
ensued was at Fleurus, memorable for the total de 
feat of the allies. Charleroi and Brussels thus fell, 
without resistance, into the hands of the French. 
This was but the prelude to a succession of victories 
on the side of the enemy. Ypres, the key of West 
Flanders, yielded to Moreau, The Duke of York 
had fatally separated from the confederates, and sta- 
tioned himself at Tournay, which he soon found une 
tenable, and retreated in the direction of Antwe 


Progress of When the fate of the Netherlands had heen thus de- 


the French 
arms. 


cided, a body of 10,000 men under Lord Moira, 
which landed at Ostend, with difficulty reached. the 
British army ; but the tide of the war was too strong- 
ly turned, to be affected by so small a reinforcement. 
Ostend, Ghent, Mons, Oudenarde, and Neuport, fell 
in rapid succession into the hands of the republicans, 
and the whole line of the allies, from Antwerp to 
Namur, became broken and defenceless. The Stadt- 
holder in vain called on his states to support him by 
a general levy: disaffection or apathy every where 
prevailed. Sluys alone made a brave resistance. In 
the mean time, the strong towns in the French ‘terri« 
tory, which the allies still possessed, being now com- 
pletely insulated, quickly reverted to their former 
possessors. ‘The army ofthe Duke of York retreat- 
ed in August to Breda, and quickly after to. Bois le 
Duc. Pursued by Pichegru at the head of 80,000 
men, they next retreated across the Maese, took a fresh 
position near Grave, and at the beginning of October 


+ The states general of Holland were to pay £400,000 of this as their proportion. 
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encamped under the walls of Nimegi f 
ter end of the month they Brose oe aal, leavin : 
a corps to protect Nimeguen; but the town was eva- ‘ 
ee on the 7th of November, .with great loss and 
confusion. During these events, the arms of the re- 
public were equally successful in all -« ions: 
Clairfait, after successive defeats, was obliged to 
cross the Rhine. at ,Cologne, .and the imperial 
troops were pursued to the river side by their con- 
querors. On the side of Spain and Italy, the French 
armies planes similar triumphs, pow nga gio. use the - 
lan of Barrere, was in.a state of permanence. 
‘Amst these disasters by land, it was some.conso+ Achie: 
lation that our navy, supported and even exceeded its a 
former glory. By this naval superiority, we were port 
enabled tocapture the islands.of Martinique,St Lucia, “" 
and Guadaloupe; although the-Jast, of these c ests 
was soon after recovered by the French. In, Februe ced 
ary, the island of Corsica, where a g =t peopansne of Co; 
of the inhabitants, under their ancient chi Paoli, ' 
were in arms against the French convention, was. vis 
sited by Lord Hood’s squadron, and, ina short time, 
the whole island submitted to the English:and their 
Corsican adherents, In June, the representatives of 
the whole nation assembled at Corsica; voted the 
‘union of the island with the British crown; and a 
constitutional act was framed, almost . exactly similar 
to the French model of 1791... Sir Gilbert Elliot 
(siace Lord Minto,) assumed the power and, title of 
viceroy. 7 weld eed Aah 
In the month of ;May, the French Brest fleet uns Victo 
der admiral Villaret, anxious fer the fate of -alarge . 
convoy from America; ventured to put to sea; though }" PF 
it was known that Lord Howe, with an equal forces fowl 
was cruizing off the harbour to intercept it. Earl 
on the 28th of May, the grand fleets of the two na- 
tions came in view of each other, and onthe first of 
June, after Lord Howe had, by a series of masterly 
manceuvres, gained the weather gage, they came to 
a close and decbenita conflict... After. suffering im: 
mense carnage, the French admiral crowded off, and 
was followed by all the ships in acondition to carr 
sail. Six remained in possession of the British 3 but 
the French consoled themselves with reflecting, that 
they had saved a cenvoy of 160 merchant men, va- 


lued at many millions. F 
The brilliant successes of France by land, had, by Severa 

this time, rendered most of the neighbouring powers a al 

disposed to acknowledge her new. government, and coslid 

some of them even to court her alliance: The Grand 17 

Duke of Tuscany, at the beginning of 1795, desert. 

ed the. coalition. Prussia having received our subsi- 

dy, which she applied to accomplish the infamous 

partition of Poland, soon followed the same conduct, 

concluded a treaty with the French, and mediated * 
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peace between the republic and the Landgrave_ 
Hesse Cassel. . Yet amidst all these unpromisin 
events, the speech from the throne, at the opening. 
the next session of parliament, exhorted a strenuous. 
continuation of the war ; and every motion advanced 
by the opposers of the war, was negatived by triumph. 
ant majorities, In these debates, however, several ac, 
customed supporters of the minister, sided with the pe- 
cific party in the commons ; and Mr Wilberforce, an: 
nouncing a total change in his views of the necessity of 
the contest, took the lead in proposing a negotiation. 


1° Aloanof L.4,600,000 was guaranteed by parliament to 
—' the house of Austria. ‘The force voted for the year 
*** amounted to 100,000 seamen, and 216,000 regular 
soldiers and militia, exclusive of fencibles and volun- 
teers, and embodied ‘French emigrants. The sums 
levied for the service of the year, and the payment of 
the national debt, rose to L. 40,000,000 ; nor was our 
iture in Ireland, and the East and West In- 
dies, taken into this account. 
- The trialof Mr Hastings, so remarkable for its 
importance, for the talents of its conductors, and for 
the length of its duration, was, in the'course of 1795, 
brought to a conclusion, He was acquitted of every 
branch of every charge, distinctly and severally. 
_ In the month of April, were celebrated the nup- 
tials of his Royal Hi f 
the Princess Caroline, daughter of the Duke of 
Brunswick. The annual revenue of the prince was, 
after some agitation, settled at L. 120,000, exclusive 
of the rents of the duchy of Cornwall, estimated at 
L. 13,000. Of this income, L.73,000 were appro- 
priated to the liquidation of his Royal Highness’s 
debts, under the direction of commissioners appoint- 
of ed by parliament. For some time, the attention and 
tho- fears of government had been roused by the importu- 
nate and impatient clamours of the Catholics of Ire- 
“and, at the restrictions which still continued to“gall 
that numerous class of subjects. Baffled in their ap- 
plications to the Irish parliament, the Catholics had 
met over the whole kingdom, and addressed the sove~ 
reign himself in a determined and energetic manner. 
Ministers, who were embarrassed between the force 
and justice of those claims, and their wishes to retain 
the attachment of the high church Protestants in Ire- 
land, who opposed the Catholic emancipation, seem 
to have adopted a momentary resolution of comply- 
ing with the demands of the former party. Earl 
Fitzwilliam was appointed to the government of Ire- 
land. His inclination to healing measures, rendered 
his th mae ‘universally acceptable to the Irish. 
The depressed influence of the Whig Protestants, the 
friends of emancipation, rose in the Irish parliament ; 
and a bill for the relief of the Catholics; sat up by 
the accustomed advocates of their rights, was intro-’ 
duced into the’ Irish commons with little opposition. 
But the joy and conciliation occasioned by tne event, 
quickly vanished. - Earl Fitzwilliam, as a necessary 
step to the measure of emancipation, had been obli- 
ged to dismiss some of the most zealous of the anti- 
catholic friends of ministers in Ireland. Indignant 
at this change, Mr Beresford repaired to London, 
and held nen dione with the British cabinet, which 
induced a total change of measures. The popular 
_vicerey was recalled, and Lord Camden sent in his: 
place. The Irish parliament, ‘after ‘having voted 
with enthusiasm an approbation of all the measures. 
of the preceding aepaty, now rejected the bill in fa- 
vour of their Catholic countrymien, and contributed, 
perhaps, to foster the seeds of a rebellion, which af- 
terwards deluged the country with blood. 
' The retreat of the allies: through the Netherlands 
d, and Holland, had become unavoidable at the close 


and’ his family made-their escape in an open boat, and 
arrived in England. The whole country followed 


but the most of them were mere spectators. 
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ness the Prince of Wales with’ 


of 1794. From the latter country, the stadtholder : 
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the example! of the’ Ditch capital in submitting to Britaim 
the French. The departure of the Duke of. York Tl 
for England, had, inthe mean time, appeared as a ag : 


signal, that the British despaired of preserving Hol- 
land. ‘The shattered remains of our army, duringya © 
dreadful winter, retreated through Holland towards 
Bremen, which they reached in the month of March, 
after experiencing incredible hardships, and after hav- 
ing traversed, or ratherfought their way acrossthie pro- 
vinces of Utrecht, Guelderland, Overyssel, and Gro: 
ningen. ‘The campaign of 1795 was, however, much 
less disastrous to the allies:in other parts of the con- 
tinent, than that of the preceding year. By a severe 
defeat which the French sustained on the Rhine, they 
were driven to seek shelter under the walls of Man- 
heim and were obliged to raise the siege of Mentz. 
Both Jourdan and Pichegru were driven back from 
the Rhine ; the Imperialists recovered the Palatinate; 
Manheim was reconquered ; and, at the end of the 
campaign, the Austrians had been so successful as to 
form the project of attacking Luxembourg. 

The declaration of the Dutch republic, in favour War with 
of France, was thought to justify Britain in making Holland. 
reprisals. In the course of the summer, their valua- 
ble settlement at the Cape of Good Hope, surrender- 
ed to Admiral Elphinstone. 

In the month of June, an unfortunate descent was Expedition 
made in the bay of Quiberon, by an army of some to Quibe- 
thousand emigrants, who were debarked from a Bri- T°? Bay. 
tish squadron under Sir J. Borlase Warren, and who, 
it was vainly hoped, would revive the spirit of royalty, 
so lately crushed in La Vendée, « But their force was 
suddenly surprised by the republican forces of Hoche. . 

Their leaders, among whom were the venerable bishop 
of Dol, and the gallant and young Count Sombreuil, - 
were consigned to military execution; and about 
60,000 stand of arms, intended for the expected as- 
sociates in the cause of royalty, fell into the enemy’s 
hands. 

The naval events of the yearwere not important. Navat 
In March,’ an indecisive engagement took place be- airs. 
tween. our fleet in the Mediterranean, under Admiral 
Hotham, and the French, under Admiral: Richery, 
in which the enemy lost two ships of the line. In 
the month of June, Admiral Cornwallis, with only 
five ships of the line, maintained a running fight, for a 
whole day, with 13 sail of the enemy’s line, without 
suffering them to gain any advantage. .The same 
ships of the enemy fel in with Lord Bridport’s fleet, 
and were defeated off Port L’ Orient, with the loss of 
three first rates. In’the West Indies, the French re- 
covered Fort Tiberon, in St Domingo, and. the - 
islands of St Eustatia, and St Lucia. 

The war, although supported by a powerful party Parliamen 
in the country, was, by this time, become extreme-mects. 
ly unpopular among: the lower community. A scar- 
city, at the same time, prevailed throughout the 
kingdom ; and such was the state of the poor, that 
some wretched individuals had died of hunger. In 
this state of discontent, the multitude, while they de- 
manded the real blessings of peace, were also cla- 
morous for the visionary blessings of annual parlia- 
ments, and universal suffrage; and the associations 
formed for the latter objects, had grown exceedingly 
bold and licentious. + ° Parliament met on the 29th 


+ That which was held near Islington, at Copenhagen House, was computed to collect, at one time, 10,000 individuels ; 
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of October 1795, a day remarkable for the disagree- 
able events attending it. His Majesty was beset by 
a furious multitude, in passing from St -James’s:'a 
stone was thrown into the state coach, and the inter- 
position of the horse:guards was necessary.to pre- 
serve his person from the insults of the mob. Ascri- 
bing this ebullition of popular fury to the inflamma- 
tory influence of the reforming associations, ministers 
introduced into parliament two bills, which struck at 
the meeting of the disaffected, andenlarged the treason 
law, and enacted severer punishments for sedition. 
The first of these bills, which passed the peers, at 
the instance of Lord Grenville, the pains of death 
were attached, not merely to the actual conspiracy 
against the king, but to the guilt of speaking or 
publishing what might tend to produce cdbellis 5 
By the other bill, which Mr Pitt carried through the 
Commons, a right was given to magistrates to dis- 
perse, at their pleasure, any meeting suspected of se- 
ditious objects. The term of three years was pre- 
scribed to the duration of these acts. The financial 
business of the session necessarily included the impo- 
-sition of fresh taxes: the most important of these was 
one.on legacies, and an addition of 10 per cent. to the 
already assessed taxes. One hundred and ten thou- 
sand seamen were voted for the year 1796, and two 
hundred and seven thousand men for the land service. 
A loan was negotiated for 18 millions, and afterwards 
for seven millions and a half. 
. The first declaration of .a pacific disposition, was 
now made by the British ministry, in the fourth year 
since the commencement of the war. The destruc- 
tion of the Jacobins, and the return of a compara- 
tively mild and humane system in France, had, for 
some time, taken .away the difficulty of having no 
government, with whom we could treat. On the 8th 
of December 1795, a message from his majesty an- 
nounced to parliament his willingness to meet any 
negotiation on the part of the enemy; and Mr Pitt, 
in consequence, obtained a vote of the Commons, 
that Great Britain might now safely treat with 
France. It was objected, by his opponents, that 
this cold and general declaration was altogether in- 
expressive of a real determination, that ministers 
would open a treaty. .The minister, however, could 
pledge himself to no specific promise on the subject. 
A commission was given to Mr Wickham, our agent 
at Basle, to sound Mr Bartholemi, respecting the 
willingness of the French .government to come to 
terms ; but the declaration, on the part of France, 
that she never would concede Belgium, put an im- 
mediate termination to the affair. 

Mr Wilberforce’s annual motion, for abolishing 
the slave trade, was lost for want of numbers to con- 
stitute a house. A humane attempt, by Lord-Moira, 
to obtain a bill for the relief of insolvent debtors, 
met with no better success. The session was closed 
on the 19th of May, and, in.a few days afterwards, 
parliament was dissolved. 

On the continent, this year, was signalized by the 
most. awful and interesting fluctuation of fortunes, be- 
tween the arms of France and our allies. On the side 
of Italy, it istrue, there was no fluctuation of suc- 
cess. The career of the enemy was uniform, Sardi- 
nia, Parma, Modena, and Genoa—the Pope, and the 
king of Naples, were reduced to implore and pur- 

«hase peace, by immense sacrifices, in consequence of 
4. 
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the victories of the French, obtained by a commander, 
(Bonaparte) young, and: hitherto unknown’ in the ~— 
world; but nis has since chained the history of the °* 
“Be pit ton ot vio! s an lsitkvrtsebe. - 
- In Germany, the campaign began successfully'on Ca 
the side of the French. “ane at Jourdan, su- in 
perseding Pichegru in command,’ penetrated to the ™4PY- 
very heart of the empire. Moreau, after successive 
victories, forced the Elector of Bavaria to sue for 
peace; while Jourdan, taking the route of Upper 
Suabia, had penetrated to Am! , and even stretch- 
ed his lines to the neighbourhood of ‘Ratisbon. | At 
this critical period, the fortunes of Austria were re- 
stored. by the gallantry of the Archduke Charles, 
who attacked the van of Jourdan, and following up * 
the success by repeated blows, pursued the invaders 
back to the Dicideer Rhine. Moreau was compelled Retres 
to retire by the fall of the army on his left, and pur- Mor 
sued for 300 miles, a most skilful and memorable re- 
treat, in the face of a’superior enemy. On the ‘2d 
of August, a most valuable and ‘bloodless conquest 
was made of nine Dutch ships, which had been sent 
by that enemy to recover the Cape of Good Hope. 
Their commander, Admiral Lucas, terrified) by ‘a surr 
mutinous spirit among his crews," yielded’ the » of the 
without firing a shot) to the summons of Admiral Dute 
Iphinstone. The Dutch possessions in the East 
Indies, including their settlements in the island of 
Ceylon, fell about the same time an easy prey to our 
arms. St Lucia was recovered by General Aber- 
cromby, and a formidable insurrection of the ne-. 
meee was quelled in Grenada and St ‘Vincent’s. 
hilst the successes of Bonaparte in Italy, and his 
fame among his countrymen: in Corsica, inspired the 
Gallic faction in that island,.a body ‘of French, 
under General Cazette, arrived to co-operate with 
the natives. They drove our troops: from: omen 
and obliged the viceroy and the fleet toy take a’ 
leave of the island. ; 5; 
. The series of warlike events in this year, was con- Invasi 
cluded by the most formidable effort that» was ever Ir 
made by France in the ‘course of the century, to in- 
vade these dominions. On the 2dof: December, fif- 
teen thousand chosen troops, intended to ‘act with 
the disaffected in Ireland, were embarked at Brest, 
accompanied by eighteen sail of the line, and a num- 
ber of frigates. But of thissarmament, which was 
overtaken‘and dispersed by’a storm soon after it had 
put to sea, only eight two deckers reached the coast 
of Ireland. They appeared off Bantry Bay, but were 
forced from that station by another. tempest, nar 
rowly escaping two squadrons of our navy. T 
ships of 


returned to France with the loss of seve: 
the line. re ae y 

As the feeble and ineffectual attempt of Mr Wick- Nego' 
ham to open a treaty for peace, “had’not gained tortion 
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Directory to depart within forty eight hours, His 
stay in Pa 


her 


| + Lord Malmesbury’s 
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~The minority in the’ next session of parliament, 
made the severest animadversions on the conduct of 
negotiation.” Mr Fox did not 
shesitate to accuse the minister) of insincerity in the 
whole affair. We had proposed to France that she 
should cede the Netherlands, when we well knew 


© that France would ‘consent td* no such proposal. 


«The war,” he said, “ was now evidently maintain- 
ed for no other object ‘than recovering Belgium.” 
‘The pacific motions of the opposition were, as be- 
fore, overturned by large majorities. 

After the failure of the tiation, the’ mutual 
language of the French and English governments 
breathed irreconcileable hatred.) The French utter- 
‘ed, as usual, their unmeaning threats of invasion, 
‘The English ministers, anxious to-unite the’ people, 
‘by fear, if not by love, favoured and propagated the 
rumour ; but, from the ‘universal panic, some con- 
‘sequences followed, which the government ‘neither 
‘wished for, nor intended to produce. | Pontes 


auk * On-the prospect/of invasion, the people-had been - 
gland ‘exhorted, but in vain, not to be moved’ by a false 


alarm, or give a blow to. public credit. The dimi- 
nation: of gold. became greater and greater every 
day. ‘The run upon the bank continued to increase 
until the 25th of February, a day that will long be 
memorable, as the last on which the Bank of Eng- 
land was compelled, ‘at‘the will of the bearer, to pay 
its promissory notes’ in gold and silver. Till the 
evening of the 25th, the run continued; but, on the 
next day, though it was Sunday, ‘an order: was is- 
sued from the privy council, requiring the’ directors 
of the bank to forbear issuing any cash in payment, 
‘until the sense of parliament could be taken upon the 
subject. A great erowd of people, who had-assem- 

led on Monday morning, as soon as the doors ‘open- 
ed, were: presented with hand-bills, announcing ‘the 
authority by which the stoppage had been sanc- 


- The resemblance of this stoppage to actual bank- 
ruptey, occurred to many persons who were not ver- 
in the modern science of distinctions. But'the 


_ friends to ministers’ boldly denied ‘what they were 


pleased to call the false notion, of the bank bein 

unable to make their payments in gold. They said; 
that it was agreat measure of state, produced by the 
caution of the minister, that too great'a drain. of 
gold should not» be made. They accused the Jaco- 
Bins of having caused a distrust of the bank, and of 
having formed a design to ruin the credit of the 
country, by persuading the people that gold was pre- 


ferable to bank notes, It is with .pain that we no- | 


tice the well-intentioned mind of Wilberforce himself, 
led away by this senseless clamour: 
bate upon the subject, he attributed’ much. of the 
tis calamity to the conduct of the opposition. 

answer to this, Mr Fox said, that it reminded 
him of a scene in Ben Jonson, where it appears, that 
an impostor. had played -his. tricks very successfully 
for a long time: upon ‘his dupes ; and. when he was 
detected, the dupes became very angry, not at the 


In the first de- 
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impostor, ‘but ‘those who had detected him. The Britain, 
Groneslll. 


consequences which have since resulted from the or- 
der to stop bank payments in cash, the depreciation 
and the deluge of paper currency were then predict- 
ed; buty being Jacobin predictions, it was resolved, 
that they should not be believed.* ~The fact, of the’ 
batik directors having sheltered their stoppage under 
an order of the privy coyncil, however g ring, was 
most shamefully denied by the directors. Several 
days ‘before the bank stopt. its payments, the direc- 
tors, observing’ with great uneasiness the large and 
constant decrease in their cash, held a particular 
consultation “on ‘the subject ; and perceiving that 
their cash was’ reduced ‘to a certain sum, they came 
to a resolution to go to Mr Pitt, and tell him 
how they were circumstanced. They ‘did so; and 
Mr 'Pitt, seeing that the peal of alarm about in- 
vasion, which it had suited the views of ministers to 
ring, -/had:produced more serious effects than he had 
foreseen, observed, that’ the alarm of invasion was 
now become much more general than he could see 
necessary. They then pressed Mr Pitt to make 
some declaration in parliament, which should ease the 
public mind. In the 24th of February, they had an- 
other interview with Mr Pitt. On a report by a 
committee of their whole court, it was declared that 
the cash was going ; ‘which gave such an alarm for 
the safety of theshouse, that no time was lost in send- 
ing ‘a deputation to:Mr Pitt, to ask him how far they 
might venture toon paying cash, and ‘ when he 
would think it necessary tovinterfere.”’ 


179%, 


Qn the 27th ‘of February, Mr Pitt gave notice of 4 commit- 
a motion ‘to ‘be made next day, for the appointment tee ap- 
pointed to 
inquire in- 
* 9G % fas A to the sol- 
sity of continuing to prohibit their money-payments. yency of 


The? opposition: members: strongly contended *for:an the Sank. 


of a committee to inquire into the solvency of the 
Bank, and also;to*inquire and report as to the neces- 


inquiry into the causes of the necessity of this»mea- 
sure. | Here, they said, is an open»acknowledgment, 
that the government ‘has been obliged to interrupt 
the right/of the subject, the right of the holders of 
notes, to'demand payment in gold and ‘silvery yet'a 
remedy is, attempted without examining the cause of 
this evil. Their motions for full inquiry shared the 
general fatevof the proposals of the same party. A. 
committee, chosen by the ministerial party, was ap- 
pointed, for the object, as‘ Mr Pitt said, of ascertain- 
ing that the affairs of ‘the Bank were not in’a -dan- 
gerous state.. They were not, he added, by any: 
means called upon to push their inquiries into: cir 
cumstances, the disclosure of which would be attend- 
ed with temporary injury to the credit of the coun 
try, and with, permanent embarrassment to the opera- 
tions of the Bank. «This secret and. delicate com- 
mittee seemed, indeedy to understand the lesson ‘that 
was set to thenr: rt made ‘no inquiries about the 
quantity of gold and silver in the bank ; they only 
compared the bank notes, of their creditors with the 
money that was due to them by government. When 
the reports*of ‘this »committee: were brought »up;} 
which Mr Pitt called highly ‘consolingy the ministers: 


_ * Mr Sheridan said, that ‘he was convinced, that if the bank was not able to resume its payments ‘immediatelyy he foresaw’ 


it never would be able afterwards to defray its outstanding engagements in cash. The suspension ‘of ‘cash payments; he’ pre« 


dicted, would produce the issue of a much greater 
“+ The first report of the committee, March 3d, 


quantity of p 
797, was as 


aper. 


follows :’ Your committee have examined the totalamount of 


outstanding demands on the Bank of England, and likewise of the fands for discharging me same, aid think i their duty): 
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Britain. assumedahigh tone. Lord Hawkesbury spoke ex- 
Lemynned ultingly of paper. It is not only, said his lordship, 
GroncrlII. a cleaner, neater, and more portable mediwm to re- 
7 present property, but it is the essence of wealth it- 
self, The flourishing state of our commerce, is the 
cause of this inability to produce’ specie to answer 
the demands upon the Bank of England. Mr She- 
ridan called upon gentlemen, if this was the case, to 
explain how it happened, that the public were of 
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disprove, that the’ advances of the Bank to got its 

ment, the consequences of an age i 
1 


casioned an issue of paper too much disproportioned 

to the solid money of the country; that the whole 

system of our finances wasa paper system, and t “Wy 

it had been-stretched to a Migertn longi +58 ; 
In estimating the finances of the year, Mr Pitt suppli 

stated, that the loan which he should require would for im 

amount to eighteen millions, besides five millions and yea. _ 


this opinion, and yet rejected it. The public like 
bank notes’ as well as guineas; and yet, while mini- 
sters asserted this, they passed a law to protect the 
Bank against the demands of that public. .They 
passed a law to compel that public to take the pa- 
per, which it was pretended was as popular as aot 


a half of exchequer bills, and thirteen millions anda 
half of navy tills which he proposed to fund. 
Three millions were raised for the assistance of our 
allies, A levy of 15,000 seamen was ordered to be 
raised upon the different parishes; a widen 
militia, to the number of 60,000, and a force of 20; 


State ofthe ~The statement of the Bank clearly ascertained irregular volunteer cavalry, was expected to be raised 
= ae theirsolvency in paper: but with regard to their by an act, which obliged the owners of pleasure 
February Power, or the prospect of power, of renewing their horses to furnish a certain proportion of horsemen 
1797. payments in money, it was far from satisfactory. for the militia. The general fear had hardly been 


According to the state of their finances, they stood 
thus on the 25th of February: 


Amount of bank notes in circulation, €8,640,250 
Bills and notes discounted,—cash and 4,181,400 
bullion,—petty cash in the house, . 


£ 4,458,850 


In this statement, the comparative amount of the 
discounted bills, and of the coin and bullion, were 
not given. This was not satisfactory to the public ; 
for the main point on which the public alarm had 
been grounded, was the inability of the Bank as to 

‘real, not nominal money.* A table was indeed 
drawn up by a Mr Allardyce, from which the coin 
and bullion of the Bank, at their stoppage, was said 
to be # 1,272,000. This was said to be ascertained, 
from a statement of proportionate increase or dimi- 
nutionof the cash and bullion in the Bank for dis- 
tinct periods in several years. But the direct sum 
of their cash and bullion was not given in by the 
bankers, Allowing, however, that this sum did ex- 
ist in cash and bullion at the period of stoppage, it 
gave but a scanty prospect of their speedy resump- 
tion of solid payments, 

Mr Pitt was charged with having draiaed the mo- 
ney from the Bank, and sent it abroad in subsidies, 
He replied, that the whole of the transactions of the 
Bank, or nearly so, were transactions in paper. This 
answer codushily repelled the direct censure, that he 
had drained the Bank of gold; but it still did not 
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without loss of time, to state those total amounts, and to report the total result thereof. “Your committee find, upon suck 
examination, that the totalamount of outstanding demands on the Bank, on the 25th of February last, (to which day the ac- 
counts could be completely made up,) was £13,770,390; and that the total amount of the funds for discharging those de- 
mands, (not including the permanent debt. due from government of £11,686,800, which bears the: interest of 3 per cent.) 
was, onthe same 25th day of February last, £17,597,280: and that the result is, that there was, on the 25th day of Februas ‘ 
ry last, a surplus of effects belonging to the Bank, beyond the amount of their debts, amounting to the sum of £3,826,890, |» » 

exclusive of the above-mentioned permanent debt of £ 11,686,800, due from government. ‘And your committee farther repre- , 
sent, that, since the 25th of February last, considerable issues have been made by the Bank in bank notes, both upon 
government securities, and in discounting bills, the particulars of which could not immediately be made up; but as those ag 
sues appear to your committee to have been made upon corresponding securities, taken with the usual care and attention, the 
actual balance in favour, of the Bank did not appear to your committee to have been thereby diminishéd.—The second report, 


quieted upon the subject of public credit, when’ it 
was awakened by a still niore alarming danger. This 
was a mutiny on board the channel fleet, which broke | 
out in the month of April. 2 i 
The fleet being entirely in possession of the sea~ Mutin 
men, delegates met from all the ships in Lord the N 
Howe’s cabin. Two petitions were presented, in 2 
respectful but firm language,—one to the House 
of Commons, the other to the Board of Admiral- 
ty,—-demanding a small increase of pay, and of 
the Greenwich pensions, and a redress of some grie- 
vances ; in all very reasonable demands.’ These were — 
readily granted by government, and order was re- 
poravee without a drop of blood being shed. A re- 
volt of a more licentious nature broke out soon after 
in the fleet at the Nore, where the seamen, on the 
refusal of their demands, seized some vessels laden 
with provisions, and, mooring their ships across the 
Thames, threatened to cut off all communication be- 
tween the mouth of the river and the metropolis, 
Government, to guard against the worst extremes to which 
which the mutineers threatened to proceed, ordered checke 
all the buoys to be removed from the mouth of the 
Thames, whilst furnaces, and red-hot shot, were kept ve 
in readiness at Sheerness, and at Tilbury, in case of 
the forts being attacked. The firmness of govern- 
ment in persisting to refuse their demands, finally 
prevailed over these improvident and misguided in- 
surgents, who at length struck the red flag of muti- 
ny, and, after struggles on board several of the ships, 
the ringleaders (of whom the chief was Richard 


Tuesday, 7th March, thus concludes: That, in their opini 
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. it is 
~ for a time to be limited, of the measures taken in pursuance of the orders of council on the 26th of February last, submitting 
to the wisdom of parliament to determine for what limited time it may be necessary that these measures should be conti~ 


* The nation, that is, the part of the nation who had bank notes, were the creditors of the Bank ; they were now compelled 
to take paper currency in discharge of a debt. Let us hear what Mr Burke says,—=‘* As soon as a nation compels a credits’ 
. to take paper currency in discharge of his debt, thence is a bankruptcy.” * mS > 


y to provide for the confirmation and continuance, 


Parker) were seized by the loyal part of the crews, 
and put to death after a solemn trial, 
_ But the gallantry and success of our seamen form- 
ed, during this year, a brilliant contrast to their tem- 
o- porary dereliction of one On the 14th of Febru- 
ary, Admiral Jervis, while cruizing off Cape St Vin- 
_ cent, on the coast of Portugal, with fifteen sail of 
the line, received intelligence of the approach of a 
powerful Spanish fleet, which was found to consist 
of twenty-seven ships of the line. Unintimidated by 
superior numbers, the British admiral bore down 
upon the enemy witha press of sail, and, after passing 
’ with electric celerity, through their line before it was 
yet formed, tacked about, and separated one-third of 
them from the main body. After a furious engage- 
‘ment of four hours, he captured two ships of 112 
ns each, one of 84, and one of 74. Only 300 of 
~ victors were lost in this memorable battle ; while 
the loss of the Spaniards, in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, could not be less than 6000. The ho- 
nour of a peerage was deservedly bestowed on Sir J. 
. Jervis, and the title of St Vincent commemorated 
the scene of his glory. 
of . In the course of the summer, an unsuccessful at- 
a Pt tempt was made upon the island of Teneriffe, by a 
‘fe, body of men that were landed from the squadron of 
Nelson, who had eminently distinguished himself in 
the late action. After an ineffectual attempt to 
storm the fort of Santa Cruz, the assailants were 
suffered to retire to their ships, rather from the re- 
spect than the fear which the Spaniards felt for their 
rash valour. But the affair cost nearly as many 
lives. as the splendid victory of St Vincent, besides 
the lives of some brave officers, and the arm of Nel- 


son. 
» The Dutch fleet, which had long been blocked up 
in the Texel by Admiral Duncan, ventured out in 
ee month of October, when the British had retired 
- the purpose: of refitting. But Duncan hastily 
returned from Yarmouth, and found the Dutch fleet, 
under De Winter, amounting to fifteen sail ofthe 
line, drawn up off the coast, adjacent.to the village 
of Camperdown, ,. By the accustomed manauvre of 
breaking the hostile line, he engaged the main body 
under De Winter alone, and prevented: his retreat ; 
while Storey, the Dutch vice-admiral, fled basely, 
with the greater part of his division, saon after 
the commencement of the action, and entered the 
Texel in safety.. De. Winter,: with all his remain. 
ing crews, fought with desperation, but at length 
was compelled to strike, with eight others of his line, 
and two frigates, to the overwhelming force of the 
British. ‘The carnage on both -sides was great, but 
on the side of the Dutch it was -terrible, five hun- 
dred men being killed or wounded on board two of 
their ships only. : 
ure of Early in this year, Trinidad was captured by a 
ac. force under Sir Ralph Abercromby, and a fleet un- 
der Admiral Harvey. In the Gulf of Pavia, the 
Spaniards set fire to a fleet of four ships of the line, 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the captors, 
but one of them escaped the conflagration. 
_ After the last disastrous campaign of 1796, the 
Austrian armies in Italy were reinforced with asto- 
nishing promptitude, and the imperial general, Al- 
vingi, had even forced the French to fall back. It 
was then that Bonaparte assumed the command: of 
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the army in Ttaly,,and completely beat the Austri- Britain. 
ans at, Rivoli. . Mantua was by the issue of this en- 
gagement compelled to capitulate, and the shattered Groncell. 
remains of the Austrians retired across the Adige, !797 
or retreated to Trent. Bonaparte then advanced 

against the Papal forces, and carrying his arms to 
Tolentino, reduced his holiness to sign a humiliating 

peace at that place, as the, price of which he paid 
30,000,000 livres, and the most valuable manuscripts, 

statues, and pictures, in his dominions. 

In the northern parts, of Italy, the Austrians were successes 
again enabled to take the field, in considerable. force, of the 
under the Archduke Charles. But in the face, of French un- 
their reinforced army, Bonaparte passed the Taglia- der Bona- 
mento, and gaining a. succession of victories, com- PT 
pelled the Archduke to retreat towards the Vene- 
tian territory, leaving Palma, Nuova, Udine, and 
the adjacent territory, to the mercy of the French: 

The main body of the French soon after entered the 

Austrian dominions, Friuli, and the garrison of Gra- 

disca, having surrendered, Triest, the chief town 

of Carniola, and the whole province of Istria, bor- 

dering on the Adriatic, were added to the republi- 

ean conquests. The French armies continued to ad- 

vance to within 120. miles of Vienna, when the Arch- 

duke accepted a suspension of arms. The prelimi- Treaty of 

naries of a peace between France and Austria were Leoben,be- 

signed at Leoben in Stiria, in April, and a defini- bnedgced 

tive treaty in the following October. By this treaty, cedomgg 

the emperor completely renounced. the Netherlands; ~ t 

and acknowledged the Cisalpine republic, erected on 

the French conquests in Italy. . By this event, Eng- 

land was left. to combat alone with an. enemy which 

had, by force or intimidation, withdrawn. Prussia, 

Germany, Spain, Holland, and the. Italian, States, 

from our alliance. Ministers, either intimidated at 

the alarming solitude in which we now steod asthe 

opponents of France, or desiring-to throw :the- odis - 

um of the war upon our enemies, announced, for the 

third time, their inclination for peace. An answer Negotia- - 

was returned by the French Directory, expressing’ tions for 

an equal desire for peace, but requiring that the ne~ peace un- 
otiation should be for a definitive treaty. Lord det Lord 

almesbury arrived at Lisle, and was there met by ———e. , 
three French plenipotentiaries, (Messrs Latourneur, 
Maret, and Pleville.) By accepting French passports; 
purporting that he was received for the purpose of ne« 
gotiating a definitive treaty, the British»government 
certainly had virtually acknowledged that his Lord~ 
ship was invested with powers for more than.a preli-. - 
minary treaty.. After a residence of two months at 
Lisle, the negotiation was broken off by an order 
from the Directory for his Lordship to depart. The 
French complaining that he was not inyested with : 
sufficient powers; and» the British complaining that . 
the Directory had demanded a restitution of all-that « 
we had conquered from: them and. their allies inthe « 
course of the war. 

Tired with an unavailing contest against the mini- : 
ster’s uniform majorities, ‘the chief avin te of the pupal 
opposition absented themselves from most of thevde- position 
bates in the session of 1797-8. Mr Fox, however, members 
took his place on some occasions of peculiar import- {o™ P**- 
ance,—he strongly combated the miister’s plafi of {on ”” 
finance for 1798, which included the imposition of ~~ 
the triple assessed taxes, and he gave his support. to 
the yet unsuccessful efforts of Mr Wilberforce for 
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the abolition of the African slave trade. Inresist- 
ing the unpopular assessed taxes, the minister was 
assailed by so many objections, that he was forced 
to modify them by numerous alleviations, adapted to 
particular cases. The consequence was, that they 
fell three millions short of their expected produce ; 
and Mr Pitt, in his second budget for the year, was 
obliged to supply the deficiency by fresh burthens 
on the exports and imports" of the country. To 
these, and other resources, was added a schenie of 
voluntary contributions, of which the eventual pro- 
duct was a million and a half. As the country was 
now confidently menaced by the French with inva- 
sion, the army and navy were powerfully recruited, 
while volunteer associations, which had already been 
formed throughout the country, became fnore nume- 
rous and assiduous in their application to ‘duty; 
These threats of invasion, as far as it related to Bri- 
tain itself, was rather calculated to rouse the spirit 
than the fears of a free and armed people ; but the 
state of Ireland materially aggravated our danger. 
Since the refusal of Roman Catholic emancipation; 
and the recal of Earl Fitzwilliam from the viceroyal- 
ty, the great mass of the society denominated the 
United Irishmen, had been initiated in a secret con: 
spiracy against .the government, which ‘before had 
been far from general, but confined to the views 
and designs of a few of its individuals. By: the sys 
tem of severity which was. pursued in ‘attempting 
to discover the machinations of this society—by the 
use of torture to elicit confessions of those implicat= 
ed in it, and by the distinguishing persecution set on 
foot, by the {Sins e faction, the Catholics were at 
once driven by their enemies, and deluded’ by facti- 
ous demagogues, into rebellion. In 1797, the Uni- 
ted. Irishmen projected a general rising, which would 
have taken place if the assistance promised by France 
through their agent Dr MacNiven, had arrived. An 
armament for their support was fitted out in France 
during the same year, and .another in the ports of 
Holland, but the latter was the only one that ever 

ut to sea} it was to be covered: by the fleet of the 
Fexel, which Duncan defeated. 

In 1798, when a general rising had been concert- 
ed, their intentions were fortunately betrayed to go- 
yernment; fourteen of their delegates, and. 'thrée 
members of the Irish Directory, were arrested. Al 
fourth, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, died of the wounds 
which he received in resisting the officers who seized 
him, Such discoveries, without preventing the re- 
bellion, made it partial and ineffective. Instead ofa 
general rising, which had been intended, the rebellion 
broke.out by an abortive attempt on the town of Naas 
(on the 24th of May), where the insurgents were 
instantly dispersed. At Kilcallen and Rathfarman, 
the rebels were equally unsuccessful. On the 26th 
of May, a large division of their force was defeated 
at Tallaghhill, and they were repulsed in two at- 
tacks upon the town of Curlow and Kildare, In 
the county of Wexford, they were more successful’; 
they carried the town of Inniscorthy, sword in hand, 
and in the town of Wexford exercised some barba- 
rous retaliations on their antagonists the Orangemen: 
Here they released from confinement Bagnal-Har- 
vey, who was appointed commander in chief of their 
disorderly army. Flushed by:their successes, they 
advanced upon the town of Ross, and by their reso- 
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lotion and weight of column, cleared)the bridge- and ° Beitai 
entered the streets of the town ; but numbers having = 
entered the houses and) got intoxicated, they. were °° 
repulsed with i se loss. General Lake was, 
that time, advancing with: large reinforcements» of Trang. 
the regular army, and attacked their. eH es bei xn 
sisting of nearly 20,000 men, within a mi Annis« jana b 
corthy, upon an’eminence called Vinegar-hill. A fter activity) 
a severe engagement, the rebels fled with precipitas govern. 
tion, sustaining an immense’ loss, while that of the ment. 
king’s troops was comparatively trifling. Rebellion _ 
was thus quelled in the south. In the-north, it.was — 
subdued with less difficulty, although sit:was very - 
general throughout the counties of Down and Ans 
trim. The insurgents; under a leader of the name 
of Munroe, to the number of 7000, were defeated 
at Ballynahinch, and tranquillity was completely e+ 
stored, t oa 
Attempts, ‘however, were made by the French to Genera 
re-animate the expiring flame of rebellion. About Humbe 
900 men, under sh command of:General Humberts !22¢° 2) 


possession of Connaught ; but at last, acolumn of our which ¢ 
troops under Colonel Crawfurd forming the advanced renders 
mien of Marquis Cornwallis’s armyy came up with ara 
them as they were retreating to Ballinamuch, and af- 
ter a short, but sharp contest, forced them to sur+ 
render as prisoners. “h French squadron of one ship 
of the line and eight frigates, with troops and am- 
munition on board, destined for Ireland, was on the 
11th of October taken or dispersed by thesquadron Capta 
of Sir John Borlase Warren. Among the pri a Fre 
taken on board! one’ of the captured. vesselss: was 
Theobald: Wolfe ‘Torie, one of: the earliest founders 
of the society of United: Inishmen, .who' being tried 
and condemned, avoided the ignominy of ‘ 
cution by a voluntary death. r sndingar 
While troops were assembling on the northern Expedi 
shores of France, which assumed the ridiculousap- to Eg 
pellation of the army of England, amore serious and a 
secret expedition ‘was, fitted out for Egypt, which “*P 
sailed from Toulon under the command of Bonaparte, 
on the 80th of May. ‘Thearmy, composing nearly 
300 sail, having on oelerd 40,000 of the chosen troops 
of France, arrived on the 9th of June off Malta; the 
knights of this far-famed' spot, which had: once: been 
the bulwark of Christendom, capitulatedyaftera 
spiritless show of defence, and the French obtained 
an immense military spoil with more'than a thousand 
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Lord St Vincent, while*he continued to.watch the Aan 


andria,. beheld the fleet of Admiral se ge Santas 
» Abou 


the headmost ship as close as possible toa shoal, 
. north west, arid the rest of the fleet describing 

a curve along the line’ of deep water, flanked by 
‘numerous gun- boats, and a battery of shells and mor- 
‘tars onan island in their van. On the Ist of August, 

; ingreconnoitered the enemy, determined on 
avdangerous, yet decisive: manceuvre, to which he 
could: only-be pes by that high and heroic 
ardour which borders on temerity. Having made 
himself acquainted, by repeated trials, of the depth 
of water near the: shore; the signal was made (and 
boldly executed, ) to turn the head of the French 
line, doyicchiek means the whole of the enemy’s van 
was attacked on both: sides before .any of the 
French»ships, rendered useless by being at anchor, 
could move to their assistance, The action com- 
menced’a little before sunset, and victory declared in. 
favour of England. The contest, however, was long 
anditremenduous, At midnight, Admiral Brueys’ 
~- L’ Orient, which fought with an energy worthy 
of her size, (she bore 120eguns,) blew up withan ex~) 
plosion that was heard ten leagues from the scene of 
action. » The cannonading ceased on both sides for 
about ten minutes, with a pause expressive of that 
awe which the/dreadful. spectacle had inspired. Af. 
ter midnight the firing was at intervals. suspended, 
from the excessive fatigue of the combatants. At 
morning’ the victory was complete. Of a fleet of 13 
sail of the line, the Admiral’s ship of 120 guns anda 
74 were burnt; two 80, and seven 74’s were captu- 
red ; two:ships.of'the line and two frigates escaped by: 
flight,. but»were soon after taken; so that the whole 
j ._~—s- armament was either captured or destroyed. 
ressof Lhe debarkation of Bonaparte with his staff and 
French his»vanguard, had: been effected exactly a month be-~ 
a fore the battle of the Nile. After issuing a pompous 
proclamation, declaring, that he came to deliver 
‘ pt from the yoke of the Mamelukes, the French 
commander took Alexandria by storm. Rosetta 
soon after surrendered, ‘after which he proceeded to 

Grand Cairo. The Mamelukes twice gave him bat- 
tle, and'by the impetuous charges of their cavalry, 
we the fortitude and discipline of his troops to the 

trial} but-the hollow: square of the French 
infantry was found impenetrable to the fury of their 
antagonists ;»and a victory, which he gained some 
miles from the Pyramids, decided the fate of Lower 

Egypt. Mourad and Ibraham Bey, the chief lead- 
ers. of the Mamelukes, fled, the ‘mat to Upper 
abard- Egypt, the latter to Syria. In the summer, an ar- 

of . mament under Capt., Popham, witha body of troops 
“- scommanded by Col. Coote, bombarded Ostend, and 
landing near the town, did’ considerable damage to 
‘the basons, gates, and sluices.of the Bruges. canal. 
But after. this petty service had been achieved, the 
troops were prevented from reimbarking by the fury 
of the wind and surf, and surrendered, after a short 
contest, to a superior force of the enemy. 

» An expedition to Minorca proved more successful. 
General Stuart, with only 800 men, debarked: from 
admiral Duckworth’s squadron, and having forced, 
in-rapid: succession, the most important posts of the 
island, with the aid of the frigates, and) the-co-opera- 
tion of the seamen and marines, obliged the governor 
to capitulate for the surrender of the whole islarid, 

» About the same time, the British government find- 
ing-that St Domingo could not: be: retained withoat 
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immense sacrifices, determined to abandon ig. Gene- Britain, 
ral Maitland, therefore, entered into a compromise 

with, Toussaint Louverture, (formerly a slave, but Gronce If, 
now commander in chief of the colony,) by which’ ,, 17°" 
the British consented to leave the island, on condition “7 rise 
of the lives and properties being granted to such white mingo by 
inhabitants as chose to remain. The victory of the the Britich. 
Nile produced a sensation over all Europe, which was 

felt at Rastadt, where negotiations had been vainly 
conducted for a general system of continental indem- 

nities, after the armed truce of Campo Formio. The 

attacks which were made by France upon Switzer- 

land, Rome, and Egypt, afforded a just ground of 

quarrel to Austria, Naples, and the Ctronnd Porte; 

while the accession of Paul, Emperor of Russia, who 

had lately succeeded his mother Catherine IL, gave 

new hopes to the confederates. Hurried on by an 
imprudent confidence, the king of Naples first took 

the field, and advanced against the French at Rome, 

who retired at his approach; but in the course of a The King 
few weeks, his whole army (commanded by the im- of Naples 
perial general words) 4 was totally routed and disper- aoe as 
sed, his capital taken. by storm, and he himself obliged’ aisen ie 
to fly for refuge to Sicily, abandoning his continental th, Penk. 
dominions. ; 

Before the close of the year, a provincial treaty Treaty of 
was signed at St Petersburgh, by which the emperor alliance 
of Russia was to afford a succour of land forces, signed at 
amounting to 45,000 infantry and cavalry ; in consi- St Peters- 
deration of which, his Britannic majesty engaged to burgh. 
furnish the emperor a subsidy of L.75,000' sterling 
per month, from the day onwhich the Russian troops 
should have passed the frontier ; another subsidy of 
L. 37,000 per month for extra charges; and a further 
sum of L. 225,000 in three months, to expedite the 
march of the troops to be employed. 

The confidence with which the minister spoke of proceed. 
our new alliance, when the subject of che: Rthesie ings in par- 
subsidy came before parliament, was met by animad- liament. 
versions of a very different nature from the opposite 1799 
side of the house. However dazzling the rising coa- 
lition might appear, it was observed, we had seen’a: 
former one of still more imposing promises broken to 
pieces by the enemy. The very name of subsidy, 
implied selfishness in the powers who were to join us. 

If the interests of Europe were involved, it became 
its powers to fight for their own security, and not to 
become the hirelings of Britain.’ The supplies voted 
for 1799,- amounted. to thirty-nine millions.. Ten 
millions of this sum Mr Pitt proposed to raise by a 
tax upon income, in lieu of the assessed taxes, which 
had failed in productiveness, Every person, whose 
income exceeded L. 60a year, was to be subject to 
this tax. Incomes from 1.66 to L.' 100, were’ to 
be taxed in a trifling proportion. Those above L100 
were subjected to considerably more. T'rom those 
of L.200 and upwards, a-tenth part was to be levied. 
If the statement of income given in by any individu+ 
al should be suspected by the commissioners of this 
tax to be false, they mi he examine upon oath. “An 
appeal might lie from the lower to the higher com- 
missioners, but with the latter the decision should be 
final. The land forces voted for this year, was some- 
what larger than for the former year. For the navy, 
120,000 men were required. vs 

In proportion as the enemies of the country la- 

boured to separate the ties of connection between 
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Britain, Britain and Ireland, the British government was anx- 


———— jj d mph te a 
GroncetiT, 248 to draw them closer together, by uniting the 


two countries, not only under the same crown, but 
the same legislature. “So sanguine was the British 
minister in his hopes of succeeding in this measure, 
though it was necessarily to be submitted to the 
Irish parliament, that he did not wait for the re. 
sult of their deliberations, but submitted the plan 
to the parliament of both 5 eke in one day. 
On the day a pointed in the House of Commons, 
for addressing oe majesty on this subject, the mea- 
sure met with considerable resistance. Mr Sheri- 
dan said, that he conceived it incumbent on mini- 
sters, before they proposed the discussion of the 
plan of the union, to offer some explanations with 
regard to the failure of the last solemn agreement be- 
tween the two countries, which had been declared in 
1782. ‘The people of Ireland had, at that memor- 
able period, declared their parliament independent 
The British legislature acquiesced. What should 
the Irish now augur from our declared intention of 
innovation? Not tranquillity, but disquietude ; not 
the suppression of treason, but its aggravation. ‘To 
p ey any important question on Irish affairs, above 
all, to decide on so momentous a subject, would be 
to insult the rights and di nity of their parliament, 
Whatever were the merits of the plan, or how pure 
soever the intentions of its projectors, it would aid 
the purposes of the enemy, br the very passions 
which its agitation would excite. The concurrence 
of the Irish, (he added,) could not be hoped for 
but by stratagem, bribery, or coercion. To the 
period of the last final adjustment, the cruelty of 
Britain towards Ireland had been notorious. Would 
a country which had been insulted for three cen- 
5 turies, when at last she had wrung her indepen- 
dence from our'tardy justice at the end of 16 years, 
forget all her fears, and prejudices, and give up her 
independence ?—Would this be offered, if the free 
sense of the country were to be taken? Was the 
parliament of England competent to decide for the 
parliament of Ireland? Impossible. Every advan- 
tage of situation favoured the one ; the other was un- 
fitted for governing or giving laws, by disadvantage 
of situation, and by dissimilar habits and temper. 
The [rish legislature itself, Mr Sheridan contended, 
was incompetent to sacrifice itself, and transfer its 
power tothe British parliament. Mr Pitt, in answer- 
ing the. opponents of the union, argued, that if the 
incompetency of the Irish parliament to decree the 
union_were admitted, it would invalidate all the acts 
of the British legislature since the union of England 
and Scotland. The gentlemen in opposition, he ob- 
served, had for many years loudly complained of the 
mismanagement of Irish affairs, had expatiated on 
the deformity of its constitution, and lamented the 
miseries of its inhabitants. Would it not then be 
more prudent to apply a promising remedy at the 
present time, than to risk the effects of a long delay, 
by which the evils of the country might be aggrava- 
ted and embittered ? - Those evils had a deep root, 
being involved in the prevajling character, manners. 
and habits of the people—in their want of knowledge 
——in the unequal state of property—in the separa- 
tion of classes of the community—and in the rancour 
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‘t These victories were obtained at Pfullendorph, at Stockach, and at Villingen, te 
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of religious differences. Catholic emancipation, and Brit. 
selameptarn reform, had been recommended as reme- 
dies ; but if the state of society were such, that laws, °*° 
however wise in themselves, would be ineffectual un- 
til the minds of the people were changed, what was’ 
the remedy ? A legislature standing aloof from party. 
connections, sufficiently removed from the influence of 
contending factions, tobe influenced by neither, and. 
so placed as to have no superstitious reverence for 
the names and prejudices of ancient families, which 
had se long enjoyed a monopoly of power and pro- 
perty ; a monopoly which custom sanctioned, 
and which recent necessity-might justify. A legis- 
lature was wanted, which should neither give way to 
the haughty pretensions of a few, nor to oe 
clamours of the many. All this was wanted for Ire- 
land, Where was it to be found? In a country 
where the evils enumerated still exist ; or in. this . 
country. Where should that legislature deliberate ? 
No svoner was the proposal of the union unequivo- Proceed 
cally known in Ireland, thee the leading political cha-ings in 
racters of that country took the ranks in the contro !«nd re- 
versy ; the Earl of Clare at the head of the unionists; eee on. 
Mr Forster at the head of the anti-unionists. » Some. 
of the latter party were dismissed. from their official: 
situations, for refusing their support to the British 
government onso important anoccasion.. The members’ 
of the Irish bar, by a large majority, published their 
resolution against the union. The city of Dublia 
ioieaiek: itself in opposing it; almost all the in- 
corporate bodies of the citizens followed the example.» ; 
The Irish parliament opened their debates on the. The uni 
grand question of the union, at the same time that itaost ty 
was submitted to the British legislature. In the firsty; mee > 
debate, the address to his majesty in favour of the ° 
measure, was carried by a majority of only one vote, 
In the next debate, the anti-unionists gave an actual 
defeat to the ministry, by a majority of six votes, 
The popular exultation rose to the greatest height on 
this occasion, aud the members of parliament, who 
favoured the union, were generally insulted bythe 
populace. But the determined character of the Bri« 
tish minister, was not to be checked by the. opposi~ 
tion of Ireland. Aftera final debate upon the-subs. 
ject in the English House of Commons, on the 26th 
of April, a conference was held with the Lords, and 
the sentiments of both houses were communicated to; 
the throne in due form,; but it was reserved for ano-! 
ther session to obtain the assent of the parliament of. 
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Adda, and entered Milan in triumph. Several other 
important victories were gained by the allies, by 

they recovered Turin, Alessandria, and Man- 
tua. These events having encouraged the Neapoli- 
tans, they reduced fort St Elmo, with the assistance 
of the British seamen under Commodore Trowbridge, 
and effected a most sanguinary and vindictive counter- 
revolution in their capital: The people of Tuscany 
acted the same part, and Rome surrendered to the 
summons of the British commodore. 

Suwarrow, after his victories in Ttaly, for which 
he'was honoured with the title of Prince Italinzky, 
turned his arms into Switzerland ; but there he was 
arrested by the prevailing fortune of the French, or 
rather by the misconduct of his Austrian allies, who 
precipitately retiring from the Rhine, left the Rus- 
sians in danger of being enclosed between two armies, 
and necessitated their retreat. 

The temporary success of the allies was. however, 
so important, that it was deemed expedient to make 


“+ an attempt to rescue the people of the United Pro- 


vinces from the subjugation of the French. For this 
purpose, an army of $6,000 men was prepared, of 
which 17,000 were contributed by the Emperor Paul, 
on’a stipulation of ample pecuniary compensation 
from the British Government. The Prince of Orange 
(whose son, the hereditary Prince, received a com- 
mand in the expedition) drew up an address, to be 
distributed among his people, exhorting them to re- 
turn to their allegiance, and to give their aid to the 
Anglo-Russian army, which was sent to support his 
cause. About the end of August, a landing was 
made by the British army, and after an engagement 
with a body of the French and Dutch, they took 
possession of the Helder fort, with the magazine and 
shipping. Admiral Mitchel, who commanded the 
fleet in this expedition, entered the Texel unopposed, 
and captured the whole Dutch fleet, amounting to 
12 ships; eight of which were of the line, their crews 
refusing to fight against the cause of the Prince of 
Orange. 

On the 10th of September, General Abercromby, 


d. waiting on the defensive till an expected reinforce- 
ment should arrive from England, was attacked by’ 


the Gallo-Batavian army, in three large divisions. 
They were repulsed, however, at every point. With- 
ina few days of this well fought action, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York arrived, to take the chief 
command of the army; but though he was accom- 
panied with a reinforcement from England, and a 


, Russian’army, the aspect of affairs grew immediately 


unfavourable.. On the 19th of September, the allies 

roceeded to act on the offensive: they attacked the 
French and Batavian troops under General Brune, 
near'the town of Bergen; but though they brought 
offia number of prisoners, and some pieces of artillery, 


they were obliged to retire to their former position, ° 
. with a large loss of men. To be stopt in such ‘cir- 
cumstances, was, in fact, to be defeated. Two other: 


sanguinary actions took place, on the 2d and 6th of 


October, in'which the Anglo- Russian army kept the 


field during both days, but experienced such resist- 
ance as effectually ruined their cause. The difficul- 
ties in obtaining provisions, also, daily increased, and 
the army of the enemy was obtaining fresh reinforce- 


‘ments, Overcome by these obstacles, the Duke of 


York entered into a convention with General Brune, 
3 


the French commander, by which the invading army Britan. 
were suffered to retire, on condition of eight thousand 

seamen, French and Batavian, at present prisoners in Gronorlll. 
England, being restored to their respective coun- hey 
tries, 

Bonaparte, after having reconquered Italy, had no ha 9 i 
sooner possessed himself of Egypt, than he turned (iVa*® °Y~ 
his arms against the Holy Land, and invading Syria, 
commenced the siege of Rens At the head of a, 
chosen band, exceeding twelve thousand, and with a 
staff of great military skill and experience, he arrived 
at that place, which was poorly fortified, and defend- ; ; 
ed aly by a small garrison of Mussulmans, A gallant but is obli- 
British officer, however, (Sir Sidney Smith), who eal y tie 
had been left on the coast, with a small flotilla, inspi- Seseery of 
rited the governor and the garrison to make a vigor- sir Sydney 
ous resistance, and assisted him so effectually with a Smith at 
body of seamen and marines, that Bonaparte was Acre- 
baffled in eleven attempts to carry it by assault. The 
conqueror of Italy, after experiencing, for the first 
time in his life, a defeat, was obliged to retire, having 
lost eight of his generals, eighty-five of his officers, 
and one half of -his army, Rerrcsting to Cairo, he 

roceeded from thence to Aboukir, to encounter a 
liege body of the Turks who had effected a landing 
there, under the command of Mustapha Pacha. He 
consoled himself for his late disgrace, by a signal vic- 
tory over 18,000 of these undisciplined barbarians. 
Soon after this event, the affairs of Europe recalled He escap 
him to France, to take that high share in the events © France 
of his country, which has so materially affected the 
face of Europe. 

The British power was, in the mean time, preser- Progress of 
ved in India by the overthrow of its inveterate ene- caging 
my Tippov Saib. ‘Since the event of the last-war, Qi, 
which deprived that prince of half his dominions, he 
had secretly meditated revenge, and cultivated the 
friendship of the French republic, with the same“as- 
siduity with which he had formerly sought that: of 
the monarchy. Already he had received a small 
force from the Mauritius, and was busily preparing 
for a new attack upon,the English; the Earl o 
Mornington, governor of Bengal, sent General Harris 
with an army of 18,000 men, including 6000 ngtives, 
who took several forts on the frontiers of Mysore. 
A pitched battle was soon after fought, in which 
Tippoo was entirely defeated, and General Harris, _ 
commenced the siege of Seringapatam, the capital of Staak 
his dominions. The trenches being opened,’ the can- ety Bal 
nonading having lasted for three days, orders were 
given for aah the place by storm; about noon, 
on the 4th of May, at an hour when, according to 
custom, the Asiatic troops were resigned to repose. 
General Baird commanded the troops, who ascended 
the breaches in the fosse, and in the rampart-of-the 
fort. The capital was taken, and the sultan himself, 
who had shared the dangers of his troops, was found, 
after the engagement, among a heap of the'slam.. The. 
greater part of his dominions was seized by the Bri- 
tish East India company ; a small part being allotted 
to our ally the Nizam of the Decan. 

In the opposite quarter of the globe, the British surinam 
arms were also successful. The flourish settle-‘taken by 
ment of Surinam ‘was this year wrested from the the Brit 
Dutch, by a body of troops collected from St Lucia 
and Martinique, and embarked on board a squadros 
commanded by Lord Hugh Seymour. 
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In the:mouth of October 1799, all Europe, was 
‘astonished by the appearatice of Bonaparte in Paris, 
after having returned from Egypt, like a spirit from 
another, world,. His return was quickly followed by 
his usurpation of the supreme power in France, under 
the title of First Consul; and the first use he 
made of his sovereignty, was to convey a direct offer 
of peace to this country, in a letter written with his 
own hand to the king of Great Britain. His Bri- 
tannic majesty refusing to depart from the accustomed 
He offer; forms of diplomacy, replied, through his secretary for 
peace to foreign affairs, to the proposition, that he. would seize 
Britain,” | the first favourable opportunity for a peace, but, 
which is — that at present there appearedto be none. The con- 
refused. — duct of ministers in advising the king to this unfa- 

vourable answer, met wih the severest censures of 
the opposition at the opening of the session of 1800. 
The emperor Paul, already tired of a war. in which 
he had reaped neither benefit nor glory, had recalled 
Suwarrow with the remnant of his army, which had 
been driven out of Switzerland from the scene of 
action ; and among the subsidiaries of Britain for the 
year 1800, he was no longer named. Negotiations 
were, however concluded, by which the troops of the 
empire of Germany, and @ the elector of Bavaria, 
were taken into pay. ‘ 

The Irish parliament -having assembled on. the 
15th of January, the subject of the union was,again 
brought forward ; and it was found, that the strength 
of the anti unionists was diminished in the Irish com- 
mons to 96 voices. On the Sth of February, the 
whole-plan of the union was detailed by Lord Castle: 
reagh, the principal Irish secretary of state, who, after 
displaying the general principles. of the measure, 

roposed eight articles as the foundation of the union. 

: rh Ist article imported, that from the first of Janu- 
ary 1801, the kingdoms of Great, Britain.and Ire- 
land should be for ever united underone kingdom. 
The 2d, That the succession to the imperial crown 
should continue limited and settled, according to the 
act of union between England and Scotland. The 
3d, that the united kingdom should have one parlia- 
ment. The 4th, that four lords spiritual of Ireland, 
by rotation of sessions, and 28 lords temporal, should 
be the number of Irish peers who should sit in the 
united parliament, The 5th, That the churches of 
England and Ireland should be united into one Pro- 
testant Episcopal church, the doctrines and disci- 
pline to remain for ever the same. The 6th article 
rovided for a fair participation in commercial privi- 
ook for which end it was however thought neces- 
sary to impose certain countervailing duties. The 
7th article left to each kingdom the separate dis- 
charge of its public debt already incurred; and or- 
dained, that for 20 years from the time of the union, 
the national expence should be defrayed in the pro- 
portion of 15 parts out of 17 for Great Britain, and 
2 for Ireland. The 8th article provided, that the 
laws and courts of both kingdoms, civil and ecclesi- 
astical, should remain as they were now established, 
but subject to future alterations of the united par- 
liament. These articles were voted by the peers and 
commons of Ireland, and on the 2d of April were 
submitted to the British legislature. In the British 
as in the Irish parliament, they again encountered the 
warmest opposition, but finally, prevailed. Having 
been remitted to the latter parliament, they suffered 
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a few immaterial alterations, and, on the 2d of July, 
were ratified by the royalassent. 
_ The offers of peace which Bonaparte held out to 


Britain, he extended to her allies ; put by them also © 
they were rejected. Flattered by the deluding pro. ny. 
mises.of success in Italy, the Enrperor of Germany ~ 1 


was, induced to continue.the war; but apm 
suming; in that quarter, the command in person, vic- 
tory, as"before, waited on his standard; and the fatal Batile 
battle of Marengo, in Italy, decided the ign, Maren, 
An armistice was proposed by the defeated Aus- 
trians, and granted, on condition of Genoa, Milan, 
Tortona, Alessandria, »Geva » Savone, Urbino, and 
ether important places, being delivered intothe hands -... 
of the French, Moreau had led another army of - 
France across the Rhine, defeated the Austrians at’ 
Blenheim, and penetrated to the Danube, when the 
extension of the armistice to Germany made him 
pause in his career of victory... + ay 
. The English maritime forces, during this year, Milit 
made a descent on the coast of Breta and de- op 
stroyed the forts ef Quiberon, The Dutch settle. of the B 
ments of Goree and Curagoa were also added to our ’ 
conquests.. T'wo unsuccessful attempts were made 
upon the — coast. he first by a force under 
General Pulteney, which debarked from a ron 
of Sir J, B. Warren, at Ferrol, but which. retired, 
after a slight skirmish with the enemy, the place be- 
ing found tobe too strong for assault. A still larger 
armament, under Lord Keith and General .Aber- 
cromby, appeared before Cadiz; but the | 
which raged in the garrison, and the tempestuous 
weather on-the coast, induced them to retire, ‘They 
proceeded tothe Mediterranean, and happily succeeds 
ed in wresting Malta from the -hands of the French. 

The first continental armistice expired. in Septem. 
ber, when Austria, unable to renew the combat so 
soon, dearly purchased ‘a prolongation of the-Ger- - 
man truce; by surrendering the three fortresses of 
Ulm, Philipsburg, and Ingolstadt.. » Hostilitiessbe- 
ing renewed, at the close of the gecond armistice; a 
few partial successes attended the Imperial arms in 
Franconia; but the contest was speedily and disaster- 
ously closed by the battle of Hohenlinden, and»by pattle 
the contemporary victories of General Brume in Italy. Hoher 
At the same time, Macdonald being in possession of den. 
the Tyrol, could either turn to strengthen the Italian 
army, or to join Moreau, who advanced within séven- 
teen leagues of Vienna, Compelled by these disas- phe F 
trous circumstances, the Emperor signed a peace ror of G 
with France, by which he ceded the Belgic provinces, many 
all his territories on the left banks of the Rhine, and ‘cludes: 
all the rights he possessed in Italy over: those parts, PTC ¥ 
which were now corfprehended under the Cisalpine 
and Ligurian republics, orm bere 

To increase the gloom of our affairs, the insane and. 45, 
capricious Emperer Paul commenced a dispute: with: coalitioy 
Great Britain, on pretence of her maritime encroach- against] 
ments; and, without warning, laid an embargo onvall tain. 
the British shipping in his ports. ‘This embargo he so 
revoked; but again imposed ‘it, in consequence of a a | 
new quarrel respecting Malta, the Russian mobarch 
having assumed the title of Grand .Master of the 
Knights ot that island. Sweden and Denmark speedi- 
ly acceded to.a convention against us; in support of 
what they styled the maritime -rights of neutral na- 
tions. ' ' 


» Such was the 
of 1800; a period 
pnorlll. scarcity that had been experienced in the country 
B20": since the famine at the close of the 17th century ; 

hile the ports, of the Elbe, the Weser, and of the 

altic were shut against our commerce, and prohibit- 

from relieving us with grain. | . 

arliament Amidst these discouraging circumstances, parlia- 
oq, ment assembled on the 22d of January, 1801. The 
a great recent events, the union with Ireland, and the 
hostile convention of the northern courts, furnished 
matter sufficiently interesting for the royal address, 
and for the debates of both houses. In the House 
of Commons, Mr Grey still continued to declare his 
unfavourable opinion of the boasted measure of the 
union. With regard to the northern confederation 
ainst us, though he could not acquit the Emperor 

: y Russia of violent and unjustifiable conduct, he 
begged to draw a distinction between the case of 
that potentate and of the other powers in dispute 
with us, .He expressed his doubts of the justice, as 
well as the importance of our claims on the neutrals, 
and of our high pretensions to the right of search. 

Such claims fad been wisely suspended in the year 

1780, when the country was in a much less danger- 

ous situation than at present, without any evil con- 

sequences having resulted, Mr Pitt, in reply, defend- 
ed the practice of searching neutrals, which it might 

now be incumbent upon us to vindicate by force of 
. arms, on the plea of right, as well as of expediency. 
. The principle on which we were. now acting, had 
. been universally admitted, and acted upon as the law 
of nations, except in cases where it had been restrain- 

ed and modified by treaties between particular states. 

Those very exceptions were proofs what the law of 

nations would be, if absolute and-unrestrained by such 

icular treaties. And’ with regard to the particu- 
ar treaties between ourselves and the present hostile 
confederates; they inculcated the right of search in 
strict-and precise terms. On the ground of expedi- 
ency, he asked, whether, by desisting from search, we 
ought to allow the navy of our ancient enemy to be 
supplied and recruited, blockaded ports to be reliey- 
ed, the treasures of America to be brought in neu- 
trals from South America to Spain, and the stores of 
' the Baltic to Brest or Toulon. 

This was one of the last questions which Mr Pitt 
had to debate in his ministerial capacity. The ex- 
ecutive council of the kingdom was now on the eve 
of dissolution: the minister and, his colleagues, 

_Lord Grenville, Lord Spencer, Mr Windham, and 

Mr Dundas, having determined to resign. Their 
avowed reason was, their inability to accomplish the 
full. emancipation of the Irish Catholics. much 
had been already granted to that body of men, that 
Mr Pitt had deemed it unsafe to make farther conces- 
sions, until the union should be effected. . When that 
measure had been accomplished, every obstacle in the 

way of emancipation seemed.to be removed, but the 

scruples of his majesty had been opposed to their 
wishes.. Such was the cause of their resignation, 
held out by ministers tothe nation and the parliament ; 
but, the strongest doubts were suggested by many, 
whether the obvious necessity, for attempting to 
make peace with France, and their conscious inability 
-to conclude favourable terms; had not been weightier 
_ ¥OL. IV. PART I 
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motives than the.business of the Catholics. A new Britain. 
administration was speedily formed, in which Mr Ad- —“~— 
dington was first lord of the treasury and chancellor Groner Tit. 
of the exchequer ; Lord Hawkesbury and Lord Pel.  '8" 
ham wefe secretaries of state; and the Earl St Vin- gormation 
cent first lord of the admiralty, From the number of a new 
of Mr Pitt’s friends, who were left in the subordinate ministry, 
offices of the new administration, and from Mr Pitt’s 

language in parliament, it was suspected that he held 
unavowedly an influence in their councils, Before 

his resignation, the house had voted the supplies of 

the year, which he estimated at forty-two millions, 

At the commencement of the year, an embargo Embarge 
was laid on all Russian, Danish, and Swedish vessels laid on 
in the ports of Great Britain; but the court of Ber- iuaen, 
lin, although ‘a party to the league, was, for particu. % vese!* 
lar reasons, treated with deference and respect. It ports, 
was resolved to strike with promptitude, since the 
combined fleets of the north, had they acted by simul- 
taneous movements, could have collected nearly 80 
sail of the line,—a power, which was made more for- 
midable by the narrowness of their seas, and the dan- 
gers of their coasts. , 

On the 11th of March, a British fleet of 18 line of 4 Britisi: 
battle ships, with a great number of inferior vessels, fleet, under 
sailed from Yarmouth, under the command of Ad- Admirals 
miral Parker, assisted by Vice-admiral Nelson and }7iker an4 
Rear-admiral Totty. The commanders were in- gai, gor 
structed to direct their efforts against the capital of the Baltic. 
the Danish dominions, if our new plenipotentiary Mr 
Vansittart should fail in detaching Denmark from the 
hostile alliance. On the 30th of March the British 
fleet passed the Sound, and anchored five or six miles 
from the island of Huen.- During the passage of the 
straits, a remote, but ineffectual cannonade was ex- 
changed with the fortress of Cronenberg. 

Lord Nelson having. offered his services for con- 5 9.4 yr. 
ducting the attack, was judiciously entrusted by Ad- yon en- 
miral Parker with an enterprize worthy of his genius trusted 
and intrepidity. On the 2d of April, having weigh- with the 
ed anchor,-and made the signal for attack with 12 attack 
ships of the line, he advanced to force the approaches ca 
to Copenhagen, which were defended by eleven float- ian 
ing batteries, a numerous artillery on the islands of the 
Crown and Amak, and by a numerous fleet of ships 
of different sizes, containing six of the line. Owing 
to the intricate navigation of the narrow scene of ac- 
tion, three of our chief ships, which were intended to 
silence the batteries of the crown isles, were prevent- 
ed from taking the station assigned to them, and al- 
though they performed considerable service, this 
circumstance considerably diminished the success of 
the day. : 

The action began at five minutes past 10 in the poeai de- 
morning. The British van was led by Captain George feat of the 
Murray of the Edgar, and his example of intrepidity Danish 


was quickly followed by every officer and man in the fleet and 


fleet. After an action of four hours, the fire of the >#tterie 


whole Danish. fleet was silenced, and the majority of 
their vessels were either burnt or taken. As soonas 
the fire had slackened, and Lord Nelson had perceiv- 
ed that the ships. and floating batteries were in his 
power, although the fire from the islands still conti- 
nued, he sent a letter to the prince royal of Denmark, 
addressed to the Danes, the brothers of the English- 
men; in these words:—‘ Lord Nelson has directions 
4Q 
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Britain. to spare Denmark when no longer resisting ; but if the 
firing is continued on the part of Denmark, Lord 
Nelson must be obliged to set on fire all the floatin 

batteries he has taken, without having the power at 
saying the brave men who have defended them.” His 
royal highness immediately sent his adjutant-general 
on board Lord Nelson’s ship to inquire the particular 
object of sending the fla of truce. The vice-admi- 
ral’s answer was, ** Ton Nelson’s object in sending 
the flag of truce was humanity ; he therefore consents 
that hostilities shall cease, and that the wounded 
Danes may be taken on shore. Lord Nelson will 
take his prisoners out of the vessels, and burn or car- 
ry off his prizes as he shall think fit.”” Hostilities 
eeased after this correspondence, which led first to 


Groreelll, 
1801. 


Denmark au armistice, and afterwards to a compromise between 

secedes Britain and Denmark ; the secession of Denmark from 

from the the northern league being the primary condition of 

northern Nar four a : hi 

BLE: the treaty. ew days previous to this Ceca 
seit the Danish and Swedish islands in the West Indies 


had been reduced by a squadron under Admiral 
Duckworth. 
A Swedish fleet left Carlescrona on the 31st of 
March; but were prevented by contrary winds from 
joining the Danes. The British admiral arriving be- 
fore that harbour, required an explicit declaration 
from the Swedes, with regard to their intentions 
against Britain. The Swedish Admiral Cronstedt, 
replied in the name of the king, that Sweden would 
be faithful to her allies, but would listen to equitable 
proposals from England, if they came through regular 
plenipotentiaries. 
Murder But an event, important to the present peace of 
of the Em- Europe, had occurred a few days before the action 
peror Paul. of Copenhagen, which, if known sooner, might have 
saved the lives and limbs of many thousands. This 
was the death of the insane Emperor Paul, who was 
strangled by a conspiracy of the nobles in his own 
palace. he accession of Alexander opened the 
path to immediate conciliation between the northern 
powers and this country. Britain, by a few salutary 
concessions, maintained the right of searching neu- 
trals, and commerce returned to its wonted channels. 
Conven. . A convention with Russia was signed on the 17th of 
tion signed June, to which Denmark and Sweden acceded, recei- 
with Rus- ving back from us their captured ships and colonies. 
Bin The affairs of the French in Egypt had begun to 
wear a more promising aspect, when the poinard of 
an assassin deprived the French army of their able 
and popular commander Kleber, General Menou, 
his successor, had still nearly 30,000 regular troops, 
independent of Copts, Greeks, and ye on whose 
fidelity, however, small reliance could be placed, to 
defend the new colony, when a plan was adopted b 
the new coalition, for invading it with three different 
armies, It was concerted between the powers inter- 
ested in the recovery of Egypt, that the grand vizier 
should lead a body of Turks across the SCeere, An 
English army, commanded by General Baird, was to 
' be brought from India by the Red Sea, while the main 
army of the English was to be landed on the oppo- 
site shores. ‘This last and most important body col- 
lected at Malta in November 1800. ‘The command 
of them being declined by General Sir Charles Stuart, 
K. B. devolved on Sir Ralph Abercromby. Em- 
barking from Malta in December, the British re- 
mained for some time on the coast of Caramania, and, 
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. which 40,000 had embarked. They were accom- 


having encountered severe gales, reached the bay of 
Aboukir on the 2d of Marth 1801. ‘There they ef- —~— 
fected a landing upon the 8th, in the face of a nume- Groxsrl. 
rous opposing body of the, French. Onthe 13th, 10% 
they fought another spirited action with the advan- Tye pret 
ced body of the French near Alexandria; whom they army lan 
drove back to the heights of Nicopolis. Ina few in Egyp 
days the fort of Aboukir surrendered ; while Menou, 
arriving from Cairo with his-whole disposable force, 
was on the 20th of March concentrated at Alexan- 
dria, and prepared for a decisive battle on the follow- 
ing day. The British occupied a position about four 
miles from Alexandria, haying a sandy plain in their 
front, the sea on their right, and the lake of Abou- 
kir and the canal of Alexandria (at that time dry) 
on their left. The action began two hours before Battle o 
day light. A feint attack’upon the left of the Bri- Alexan- 
tish was succeeded by a furious onset of the French dria. 
upon their right. After an obstinate conflict, the 
repulse of two charges left the British masters of the 
field; the French returning’ under the protection of 
their cannon, The deficiency of ammunition pre- 
vented an effective pursuit of them; but the fire of ~ 
some of our vessels in the harbour gave considerable 
celerity to the retreat of Menou. Above 3000 of neath of 
the enemy were killed, wounded, or taken, On the General — 
side of the British, 1200 men, including the just- Aberere 
ly lamented Abercromby, were the price of the vice >Y- 
tory. See ABERCROMBY. i 
The chief command, after the death of Abercrom- General _ 
by, devolved on General Hutchinson. The battles Hutchin- 
of his predecessor had opened the way to the con- 0m take 
quest of Egypt, but had not secured it. For some 118 99m 
time the operations of the new commander were slow the Bri. 
and cautious. Rosetta, however, was taken; and tish arm 
the Turks, who had now joined the English, gain: 
ed some advantages over the enemy at Ramanich. 
These successes, and the exemplary behaviour of our 
troops, encouraged both the Arabs and the Mame- 
lukes to join our army in great numbers. While 
their progress was marked with victory on the left 
bank of the Nile, they made advances in the Delta, 
till, possessing both shores of the river, they traver- 
sed the burning desert, and, coming in sight of the 
pyramids, proceeded to reduce the once famed capi- 
tal of Egypt. General Belliard surrendered Cairo, 
on condition of its garrison being allowed to return 
to France. They carried with them, as a mark of 
unfeigned regard, the body of General Kleber. The 
surrender of Alexandria was alone wanting to com- 
plete the conquest of Egypt: But here Menov, far 
from approving the ca Ration of Cairo, increased 
the fortifications, and shreatetl to bury himself un- 
der their ruins rather than yield. He did not yet 
despair of receiving reinforcements from Admiral 
Gantheaume, who, after having been two days with- 
in thirty leagues of Alexandria, was obliged to bear 
away, for fear of an interview with the English fleet. i 
The siege was protracted till September, when the Surrender) 
conditions whick had been granted to Belliard were of Alexa 
renewed to the ‘commander in chief. About 23,000 dria. 
Frenchmen thus returned from an expedition for 


panied by several hundreds of the natives of both 
sexes, 
In the naval ya 3 


of this year, although no 
great battle took place 
3 


etween the rival fleets of the 
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two nations, our accustomed superiority was main-  tish ministry, At length the secretary of state for Britain. 
tained. On the channel station, Admiral Cornwallis foreign affairs, after a long and mysterious negotia- 
menaced or blockaded Brest ; in the south, Sir John tion with M. Otto, suddenly announced the signature @tonorllt. 
Borlase Warren intercepted the trade and communi- of preliminaries of peace with France, Spain, and = 
cation of Toulon; Sir James Saumarez cut off the Holland. The intelligence spread such universal 
trade of Cadiz; Dickson and Greaves menaced the joy, as never was remembered in the country ; and 

w 


end 


igs at sea, 


Dutch shores ; Admirals Keith and Bickerton pos- 
sessed the Levantine and Egyptian seas ; Duckworth 
and Seymour protected our West India islands ; and 


Nelson threw back the terrors of invasion on the 


shores of France. 


_ The Dutch colony of St Eustatia was 0 eke 


‘early in the course of the year by Captain Perkins of 


the Arab, and a detachment of the 3d regiment of 
foot under Colonel Blunt. Ternate, the most con- 


en the French plenipotentiaries arrived with the 
ratification of the terms, their carriage was drawn 
through the streets by the populace. Amiens was 
the place assigned for concluding the definitive treaty : 
thither the Marquis Cornwallis went as plenipoten- 
tiary from Britain, Don John Azara from Spain, 
Joseph Bonaparte from France, and Roger John 
Schimmelpinnich from the Dutch republic. 


The definitive treaty was signed at Amiens on the peace of 
27th of March 1802. Great Britain ceded by this Amiens. 
peace all the colonies which she had gained during March 27. 


siderable of the Molucca islands, surrendered to the 
arms of the East India Company. 


7 


the French 


~ the line. 
' British ships, on the night of the 11th of July, andin a 


Inthe Mediterranean, Sir James Saumarez finding 


_ three French ships of the line and a frigate at anchor 


near Algesiras, embraced the bold resolution of cut- 


ting themout. But the batteries on shore opening a 
_ tremendous fire, and several ships of his fleet being 
» disabled from succouring those which commenced the 


attack, he was obliged to desist from the attempt, 
and to leave the Hannibal, a 74, which had struck on a 
shoal beneath the Spanish batteries. The news of 
this disaster occasioned a boundless exultation in 
France; it was publicly announced in the Parisian 
theatres, that six British ships of the line, had been 
beaten by three French ships, and one of the British 
ships taken. No allusion was made to the Spanish 
batteries. 

With his few remaining ships, Admiral Saumarez 
did not hesitate to follow a fleet of the enemy from 
Cadiz, amounting to ten French and Spanish sail of 
A cluster of these were attacked by two 


short time it. was discovered that two of the Spa- 
niards were on fire. ‘Two thousand four hundred 


~ men were on board these vessels, inextricable from de- 


struction by friend or foe. Saumarez continued to 


; erie the enemy, who dispersed before him, but: two 


rench seventy-fours were made prizes. The bold- 
ness and dexterity of this exploit, deservedly received 
the thanks of parliament. 
~ After consolidating his power, and humbling the 
reat nations, the establishment of peace with fag: 
nd could not be unwelcome to Bonaparte, to whom 
it would necessarily bring Bs propel ; while the 


It is needless to recapitulate the circumstances which 


"made the prospect of peace acceptable to the admi- 
“ nistration of 


ritain, as the most wished-for boon 
which they could confer upon the great bulk of the 


_country. 


In the midst of these hostilities, flags of truce were 


daily passing amidst vessels of war, from both sides of 
the channel, and couriers passing between London 
‘ and Paris, 


M. Otto, who had been agent for the release of 
prisoners, still continued in the British capital ; and 
soon after the preliminaries of peace had been rati- 
fied between the French and Austrian government, 


_ Mr Merry was sent to Paris as an agent of the Bri- 


the war, except the Spanish island of 
the Dutch settlements in Ceylon, Egypt was to 
be restored to the Porte, and the integrity of the 
Turkish empire was guaranteed. The dominions of 
our ally, Portugal, were to remain entire; and the 
French troops were to evacuate the territory of Na- 
ples, and oF Rome. By an agreement, however, 
which was admitted in the course of the treaty, the 
limits of French Guiana were extended, and the do- 
minions of Portugal curtailed, conformably to the 
treaty of Badajos, which had been concluded between 
France and Portugal in the preceding year. With 
respect to Malta, it was stipulated, that no French or 
English langue or class of boizbes should be allowed; 
that one half of the soldiers in the garrison should be 
natives, and the rest furnished for a time by the kin 
of Naples; that the independence of the island should 
be guaranteed by France, Great Britain, Austria, 
Spain, Russia, and Prussia ; and that its ports should 
be free to all nations. 

The Prince of Orange was to receive indemnities 
for his losses ; but it appeared that the Batavian re- 
public was not made responsible for this indemnity, 
nor were the sources from whence it was to come 
distinctly ascertained. 

While the nation at large was too much delighted 
at the prospect of peace, to criticise the terms with 
severity, there was a patty strong in talents, if not 
in numbers, who filled the nation and the parliament 
with invectives at the treaty of Amiens. Such, 
however, as that peace was, we are probably justified 
in saying of it with the greatest statesman of the ages 

ike 


protraction of the war eventually exposed him to far- that ‘ we shall probably never look upon its | 

_ ther losses of his colonies, and demanded from him ~ again,” 
an attempt at the hopeless invasion of England, or a When the united parliament commenced their se- Mectiaw of 
tacit acknowledgment that it was beyond his power. cond session, in the winter of 1802, the nature of edad 


their first measures and debates cast a deep shade of g99, 


uncertainty over the hopes of peace which the nation 
had fondly cherished. The ministers called for, and 
obtained, a yote for 50,000 seamen for the ensuing » 
year, and 129,000 land forces. For the magnitude 
of this peace establishment, they held out only vague 
and general reasons, Unable to disguise their own 
fears, they increased those of the public by an indis- 
tinct allusion to the danger. But whilst a part of the 
accustomed opposition in parliament, deprecated the 
peace establishment, which we have mentioned, as 
unnecessarily large, there was a patty the most zeal- 
ous promoters of the late war, who sounded a more 
distinct note of alarm. Lord Grenville in the peers, 


trinidad, and 1892. 
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Britain. and Mr Windham jin,the commons, denounced the  did.the British minister, in the open view of these cir- Britai 
‘=~ peace as the most,.degrading and dangerous evil that cumstances, conclude the treaty, 
— could, have befallen the country., They declaimed During the first part of the discussions respecting GF 
against, the. aggressions of Bonaparte, andjthe tame . Malta, it appears that, aparte, confiding in 2 pas 
and imbecile. security of ministers....MrFox and the . cific wishes of the British government, was ANXIOUS Negotia, 
majority of bis party exhorted.to cultivate peace,.and, only forthe positive stipulation of the treaty, viz. tion re. 
while they deplored the. humiliation of the continent, . our surrender of, Malta, the conditional part, that 1s, specting 
thought.that it could not-be saved, by.our interference. the.guarantee. of the independence of the island Ms 
The ministry seemed divided, between the views of . by the powers of Europe, he hoped, would have 
their diyided opponents..." , Tee been dispensed with, and that the, island. would 
Ageres- The great aggressions of Bonaparte, both.pending thus be left to. his power and influence, as a step- 
pee of and after.the treaty of Amiens, on which those alarms _ping-stone to Eg pts the. great object of his ; - 
onapart- were founded, were,his dispatching alarge fleet and es. As -his be ka to universal dominion in Eu-. 
armament to the West Indies; his assumption of the . rope became bolder, and more rapid, he perceived an 
domivsion of the Italian republic, in his own person; alarm in the British councils, which he probably eur 
the annexation of Parmato his dominions ; his.treaty ed might occasiona war prematurely. for his purposes. 
with Spain, by which Louisiana was ceded to,France; . He wished, at all events, to throw the appearance of 
and his occupation of, Porto Ferrajo, and,the island ~ aggression on our court, and, instead of delaying, the 
of Elba in the Mediterranean. . His, harsh remon- . guarantee of Malta, used his influence so successfully 
strances against the liberties.of the British press, and , at Petersburgh, that the emperor Alexander gave in 
his insisting on the unfortunate emigrants of France _ his projet respecting the island, and agreed to = 
being driven.from the hospitality. of our.shores, were — tee its independence... The British court, which had 
Sobjuga- Tather indignities thaa injuries ;-but the public indig- so. lately pushed all Europe to guarantee this 1 
tion of Ration of Europe, was roused to the highest pitch . pendence, were now solicitous to find pretexts for re- 
Switzer- against him, when, Switzerland fell under his yoke. , jecting the sponsors. Alexander’s projet. was, sent 
land by — Qn.this occasion the Britishyministry yentured to in- . back for alteration ;,and an objection to the very, re-_ 
the French. terpose. They sent. Mr Moore to Constance, witha . storation of the island to the knights, founded on, the 
view to stimulate the exertions of the Swiss, whoarrived . dislike of the,inhabitants to their government, was 
there on the 3lst,of October, (1802,) but found not | studiously bro forward after the treaty had been 
a trace of resistance\existing, in the country. After . signed. .Qn the 25th of January 18 oy Sie ae 
the subjugation.of Switzerland, they seem. to have rand informed Lord Whitworth, that the difficulties 
dropt for.a-time the intention of quarrelling with the . respecting the emperor Alexander’s; guarantee of 
French, ruler, and. dispatched orders. to surrender all Malta would, be speedily removed, and requested to, 
our conquests.in_ pursuance of the treaty,of Amiens. know the intentions of his Britannic majesty respect- 
(OF this,-meagure, they soon after repented, and sent ing the 10th article,of the treaty... From the embar- 
out counter orders to retain our conquests... While _ rassment.of this question, our arabaasadon Ws deliv rs, 
it was.uncertain ,whether the latter dispatches, would .. ed by, the conduct of the first consul,, wh had pub- 
arrive in sufficient time to prevent a-violent resump- _ lished the report of his, military, missionary Sebasti- 
tion of those ceded places, the discussions respecting _ani, a report, which brought to light,his “nae of oc- 
the restoration of Malta,were continued, and furnished _ cupying. Egypt, and the Jonian islands. Britain de- 
at last the avowed occasion of the war. clined any promise about Malta, till this offensive re~ 
Dispute It had: been stipulated in the treaty of Amiens re- port should be explainedy axe stig oun aoqan i 
respecting. snecting this island, ‘¢ that.a grand master. should be At this unfayourable stage of. the negotiation, a 
Malta. A in full, chapter by.the knights of St Johnof message came from the king,to parliament,, stating, 
Jerusalem; that.a Maltese langue should be established 


in the room of. the French and English, which were 
to be for ever.abolished ; that the British troops were 


of. France,, as,called upon his. alssty: to increase his 
to.evacuate, the island, proyided that there were a 


armaments by sea andland, The French government 
protested, that, they had no. view, in these RP, ra~ 
o- 


grand master,or commissioners fully empowered to 
receive the possession, and that a force of 2000 Nea- 
politan troops, which were to be furnished by. his Si- 
cilian .majesty; ‘should have arrived in the.island.as a 
garrison ;.that Great Britain, France, Austria, Rus- 
sia_and Spain, should guarantee this, arrangement, 
aud the independence of the island. ;. that these powers 
should be, invited to accede to it, and that the Nea- 
politan troops, were, to remain till the knights had 
raised a sufficient force to protect. the, island,??, It 
a a well be remarked, that if Britain desired the 
independence of Malta, this treaty was not the best 
calculated to preserye> it... The. property ,of, the 
knights was known.to lie in other countries, and they 
were not capable, of defending their. territory... The 


revenues of, the order. had been already confiscated. ; 
in .France and. Lombardy... Pending the.treaty, its .: 


property in Spain was also confiscated,.and that in 
Portugal was likely to follow the same fate. Yet 
6 . 


_ ambassadors.of Europe., Yet,,as it was evidently not 


_ was proposed, that .we, should retain Malta for, 


, this, offer to return, thither ng.more, war being de- Ma 


tions, but the quieting their own colony of 
mingo. ‘ aise jor sonenk sigs 
"The resolution, of ,France, to consider our, refu 

to evacuate Malta as the signal for hostilities, was an- 
nounced in the ever memorable. interview, when the 
French rnler insulted. Lord Whitworth before all the 
the interest of the first consul to go,so soon,to war, 
he recovered his irritation so far as to protract the 
negotiation... In the ultimatum offered by Britain, it 


years... France inyreturn, proposed, that it, sho e 
ceded to Russia, . Lord Whitworth. left.Paris w, 


clared against France by his Britannic majesty, on 1 
the 18th. of May.1803«—) 0 uu). ; 


yee 7 Sse soit: at 
‘The invasion and occupation ,of, Hanover. by . the Qccupes 


 patt of Britain, in the mean time, corresponded to 
4 the magnitude of her»resources, and the patriotic 
BEIM. spirit of her people, andthe threats of invasion which 
3+ were held out to hers Independent of the army of 
' reserve, and of the regular’ and supplementary mili- 
«tia, 800,000 volunteers were immediately undér arms. 
_ , Expeditions were fitted out, which captured the set- 
tlements of St Lucia, Tobago, Essequibo, and Deme- 
‘ara; and the island of St Domingo was enabled to 
set France at defiante, by a British squadron which 
aséisted the efforts of the blacks. 
_ Ta a view of affairs so- limited as. the present, we 
_should deem it unfair to pronounce upon the merits 
or demerits of Mr Addington’s administration. Acf- 
ter mhaintainiig, for some time,-a divided ‘opposition, 
the parties ‘of Lord Grenville and Mr Fox coalesced ; 
and Mr Pitt, who at first had favoured the Adding- 
tonian-cabinet, was gradually estranged, and at last 
avowedly Hostile to it. As the country was suppo- 
sed to be now in the most critical situation which she 
had ever experienced, the general voice of the com- 
muiiity Was in favour of an union of all men of weight 
‘and-talents. This capable and comprehensive admi- 
nistration Mr Pitt, it was said, was as desirous as 
any man of secing formed. He is said; by his friends, 
to have strongly urged his sovereign'to the measure. 
But if such were his wishes, heacted in contradiction 
to them, and again consented to come into office in a 
‘new administration, * which ‘commenced -in May 
1804. While the exclusive systém of the restored 
minister was generally blamed, yet an increase of vi- 
-gour in the conduct of affairs was expected from his su- 
»perior talents. A’considerable time, however, elapsed, 
‘without a single event to justify their hopes. Goree 
was taken by the French, but recovered. ‘The only 
- conquest within See" fy was the capture of Surinam, 
bya force which sailed from Barbadoes under gene- 
ral Green, and commodore Hood, ‘Seme attempts 
‘were made on the enemy’s flotilla by our single sloops 
and frigates, but with Tittle success ; and the experi- 
ment of blowing up the enemy’s marine in:their har- 
bour by clock-work explosions, brought only ridicule 
on its projectors. Sincethe recommencement of hosti- 
lities, Spain hed been suffered to preserve a neutral- 
ity, though obviously under the controul of France, 
of and paying hera yearly tribute, Information, how- 
nish ever, being received, that active preparations were 
making in her ports, and that French troops wére 
»passing through Spain to co-operate in her harbours, 
a British squadron was dispatched to intercept the 
‘Spanish frigates, which were conveying her specie 


Spe- 


tober. fom America to Cadiz. _'This service was mptly 
‘performed by captain Moore in the Indefatigable, 
and three frigates, under his command. On-the Sth 


»of October, that officer fell in with four large Spa- 
“nish frigates, and an engagement ensued, in-which 
one/of the enemy’s vessels blew up, with the loss of 
“240 lives. ‘The captured treasure was brought to 
_. *England ; but the justice of striking ‘such a blow, 
}  —- before a declaration of war} was justly: questioned. 
} ~It was said, that the treasure ships were meant 
to’ be retained as pledges; till satisfaction for her ru- 
.*moured preparations should be given by Spain; and 
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the blame of incurring bloodshed, wasimputed to the Britain. 
obstinacy of the Spanish commander. That Spain ———T" 
was, at this period; left without a free will, and inca- foment 
pable of ag even the limited neutrality which ; 
she had hitherto enjoyed, may well be supposed ; but 
if war was necessary, it should have been openly de- 
clared ;\ and, if it was intended to lay of the 
treasure ships withont bloodshed, a larger force 
should have wh sent, to which a Spanish command- 
er could with honour have submitted. 

The encroachments of Bonaparte in Germany and Third coa- 

Italy; provoked a third coalition of the European litien 

wers against France in 1805. This event the ane. 

Breich fuler had foreseens and early in the same ygo5. 
year had endeavoured to avert its approach, by pa- 
cific offers to Great Britain.. These were rejected 
with @ promptitude which the insincerity of the ent- 
my seems to have justified. His Russian imperial 
majésty subscribed ‘to the alliance of Britain in the 
spring: In the’ month of August, Austria joined 
the league. Prussia was understood to be favourable ; 
and ‘Sweden joined in direct alliance. © Bonaparte, 
who, with the ‘vain threat‘of overrunning the British 
empire; had assembled the principal part of his forces 
opposite to the British coast, was perhaps relieved 
to find an opportunity of giving active employment — 
to his*troops, which had been stationary for two, 

ears. Having reinforced his army in Italy, he dis- 
mantled his flotilla at Boulogne; and collecting his 
troops from Hanover and Holland, reached the Da- 
nube with 200,000. ‘men. ‘His rapid annihilation of subju 
Mack’s army, and his succeeding victory at Auster- tion of 
litz, (which have been recorded under the article Aust! 
Avsraia,) laid Austria prostrate at his feet, over- 
awed ‘Prussia, and enabled him, for a time, securely 

‘to set Russia at defiance. By the treaty with the Peace with 
Emperor of Germany, which was concluded after the Austria. 
fatal field of Austerlitz,» the Emperor of France be- 
came actually master of all Italy, except the Neapo- 
litan ‘dominions; for the sovereignty of the Pope 
might now be considered as merely nominal. Naples, 

Venice, ‘and all its dependencies, were ceded by Aus- 
tria;yand he annexed Genoa'to the French territory. + 
He possessed the means of crushing the King of 
Naplesas soon as his hands were disengaged ; and 
that unfortunate power,! by “her precipitate devotion 
to the cause’of the allies,’ had already furnished him 
with a pretext. 

3 Amidst the victories of France, and» even:amidst Motion of 
her preparations which preceded them, the people‘of the French 
Britain watched with anxiety the motions ri} the ene- and British 
smy’s fleet, one of which, composed of Spaniards and feet 
French, escaped to the West Indies, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Villaneuve. ‘The \depredations»of 
that commander were evidently ‘restrained. in that 
‘quarter bythe terror of meeting with Lord Nelson, 
who, with inferior force, pursued him twice-across 
the Atlantic. Returning to Europe, Villaneuve was .. 
reinforced to the number of 20 ships of the line, and oR nag 
encountered the’ fleet under Sir) Robert Calder, off fos. the 
Cape Finisterre. In the action which ensued, Sir French 
Robert Calder, with only 15 ships of the line, kept fleet. 

at bay his superior enemy, and took two of their 


» The other members were Lord’ Melville, first Lord'of the Admiralty, vice the Earl of St Vincent ; Lord Harrowby Se- xs 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, vice Lord Hawkesbury ; 
_ Hobart ; Lord Muigrave Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 


Lord Camden for the war department and.colopies, vice Lord 
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Britain. large ships. The action, however, was not decisive, 
—v—~ and the British admiral was prevented by the foggy 
<r weather and the state of his ships from renewing it 

next day—a disappointment to the sanguine hopes of 

his country—for which he dearly, and, perhaps, un- 

justly, ‘suffered, by patois. a reprimand from a 

court martial, for an error of judgment. This court 

took place on thé 22d of July. On the 15th of Sep- 
tember, Lord Nelson put to sea, and arriving off 

maple Cadiz, received the command of the fleet on that sta- 
the com. tion from Admiral Collingwood. About the middle 
mandof af October, having received certain information that 
the fleet off he would be joined in a day or two by a reinforce- 
Cadiz ment of seven sail of the line from England, he bold- 
ly detached Admiral Lonis with six ships of the line 

upon a particular service, in'so open a manner as to 

be seen by the enemy. This manceuvre deceived 

Admiral Villaneuve, who, believing that the British 

fleet was reduced to 21 sail:of the line, while the 
combined French and Spanish fleet. counted 33, re- 

solved to retrieve his fallen fame, by encountering 

Nelson himself. He accordingly ventured out from 

Cadiz with a light westerly wind... Lord Nelson ha- 

ving received his expected reinforcement, immediate- 

dy sailed in pursuit of him; and on the 21st of Octo- 

— ber, descried the combined fleet about seven miles to 
wictony off the eastward of Cape Trafalgar. The commander in 
Trafalgar * Chief immediately gave the signal for the fleet to bear 
gained by’ up“in two columns, as. they formed in the order of 
Nelson, sailing. Lord Nelson in the Victory, led the weather 
column; Admiral Collingwood, in’ the Royal Sove- 

reign, led that of the lee. Villaneuve had formed his 

ships in one line; but as the mode of attack was un- 

-vusual, so the structure of his line was new; forming a 
crescent, convexing to leeward. Nelson’s last signal 
was, “ England expects every man to do his duty.” 
It was received with a shout throughout the fleet. 
About noon the dreadful contest began by the lead- 
ing ships of the British columns breaking through 
the enemy’s line, which was first effected by Admiral 
Collingwood. The succeedin ships breaking through 
in all parts astern of their Nencocs, engaged the enemy 
at the muzzles of their guns. At twenty minutes 
‘past twelve, the action became general. Yard Nel- 
son ordered his ship, the Victory, to be run on 
‘board the Redoubtable, while his second, the Teme- 
raire, run on board the next adjacent ship, and ina 
‘short time, the four contending vessels were closed 
in one mass. After a general and furious engage- 
ment, continued for several hours; about three BM. 
Admiral Gravina, who carried the Spanish flag in the 
rear, bore away to Cadiz. Five more of the head- 
most of the enemy, under Admiral Dumanoir, tack- 
ed and stood to the southward. They were engaged, 
and the sternmost taken, and nineteen ships of the 
line remained in all to the British. Of these, two 
were first rates, and none were under 74 guns. At 
forty minutes past four, all firing ceased, and a com- 
plete victory was dnnounced to Lord Nelson, who, 
having been wounded early in the action, survived 
just to hear the joyous tidings, and died, as he had 
lived, with heroic fortitude. It is fresh in every me- 
mory, how much the public mind required such a 
victory to console it, amidst the dismay and conster- 
nation produced by the misfortunes of Austria; yet 
it was, perhaps with no great exaggeration of Nel- 
son’s merits, said of the ale of ‘Trafalgar, that it 


Death of 
Lord Nel- 


son. 


did not recompense his country for his loss. Two. 
days after the ement, ten ships of the enemy, 
the remnant of their fleet which had re as 


the action, ventured out from Cadiz, in the hopes of — 


attacking some of the British ships which were da- 


-maged and scattered by the tremendous state of the 


weather, But they were repulsed by Collingwoad, 


-and one of their line was added to the captures. It 


was necessary, however, to destroy several of the 
prizes; nine were wrecked; four were brought to 
Gibraltar ; Dumanoir, who had escaped with. four 
ships, at the close of the action, fell in with Sir 
Richard Strachan off Ferrol, and struck, after a hard 


~ contest, 


After the capture of Tip Saib’s capital, and 
the death of that potentate, the East India Company 
seemed for a time to be left without a rival in thei 
eastern empire. Yet in that extensive territory of the 
Mahrattas, extending nearly. a thousand miles, from 
Delhi to the river Tumbudhra, and from the Bay of 


- Bengal to the Gulf of Cambay, nearly an equal 


breadth, comprehending a popu‘ation of 40 millions 


- of people, it might be naturally expected, that chief- 


tains, of formidable power and ponenoceneitraed 
view, with jealousy, the approach of European con- 
querors. 7 aa the Mukratta chiefs, the most 
powerful at the commencement of the present centu- 

» were Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar. With the former of these potentates, war 
was commenced by the British in the beginning of 
1803, and prosecuted with brilliant success. On the 


- northwestern frontier of Oude,’ general Lake suc- 


cessively defeated the army of Scindiah, and o 

whelmed the forces of Mons. Perron, a French sol- 
dier of fortune, who commanded a corps of Europe- 
ans in the service of the Indian prince. In the Dec- 
can, general Wellesley followed up a splendid career 


of victory. The result was to bring Scindiah, and Treat 
his ally the Rajah of Berar, to a treaty, by which the wit : 


Mahratta princes ceded a large territory to the com- 
pany, and acknowledged the protection of the British 
government. Hoth 
Scarcely had Scindiah been suppressed, when ano- 
ther enemy equally formidable arose,.in the Mahratta 
chieftain Holkar formerly the inveterate tival. of 
Scindiah, but recently united with him by their com- 


mon enmity to the British, General Frazer, on the \-— 


13th of Nov. 1804, attacked and defeated his in- 


_fantry and artillery, near one of his fortresses called 


Deeg, and obtained a most important victory, Lord 
Lake, in the November of the same year, surprized 
the whole force of his cavalry, under the personal 
command of Holkar, near the city of Ferrackabad, 
with equal success, and the Indian prince escaped 
with difficulty from the disastrous field, After these 
successes, Lord Wellesley returned to Britain. His 
government, though distinguished by many victories, 
had been expensive and ambitious, When his suc- 
cessor in the government, Lord Cornwallis, arrived 
at Calcutta, he found the finances of the country ina 
most deplorable state, and, without some great reduc- 
tion of expenditure, quite unable to meet the contin- 
gencies of war. The:native princes, though defeated, 
were still able to harass and employ our force. From 
the extent of their territory, from the numbers of their 
cavalry, and the hardy and wandering habits of their 
irregular troops, they were able to survive defeats, 


h. 


-with sued by others when he was no more. 
arand concluded with both Holkar and Scindiah before 
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fia. and rally after dispersion. Holkar was still'in arms, 


—— and Scindiah, with whom a peace had been made, 
*. had imprisoned the company’s resident, and prepared 
anew for hostilities. ‘The death of Lord Sataeed: 
lis unhappily deprived our eastern empire of his ser- 


*™ vices, before he had lived to witness the effects of the 


pacific system which he went out to substitute, in 
the room of that of his predecessor. But his efforts 
“were not in vain; and his system was happily pur- 
eace was 


the end of 1805. The territories of the latter were 
abridged and limited on the north to the river Chum- 
bul, but a pecuniary compensation was settled upon 
his family. 

Holkar renounced some of his possessions to the 
north of the Boundee hills, and in the pgssession of: 
Bundelcund, but for these he received the indemnity 
of a Jaghire, to be settled on his daughter, while the 
company pledged themselves to leave him in quiet 

ssession of his territories to the south of the Chum- 
bul, and to restore his conquests in the Deccan. 
of | The single-reputation of Mr Pitt, which had erect- 
sin ed a ministry independent of three powerful parties 

ent in parliament, (the friends of Lord Grenville, Mr 

Fox, and Mr Addington,) was not found sufficient 

to support it. When it was asked by what tokens of 
superior genius the war had been conducted since 
Me A ddingron’s resignation, it was not easy to: point 
them out. A new coalition had been roused against 
France, but though long in prospect, it had been 


be dig by no adequate efforts on the continent. 
_ ..,Weh 


We had assisted Austria by no diversion in the north 
of Europe, and troops had been landed at Naples 
after the fate of the campaign had been decided. In- 
stead of co-operating with the allies in Europe to 
our utmost power, an expedition had been fitted out 
to acquire a colony at the’ other extremity of the 

lobe. “The colleagues of Mr Pitt, excepting Lord 
Rtelville, had still less reputation than ability. The 
impeachment of that statesman being followed by. 
his removal from office, left Mr Pitt without an as- 
sociate of acknowledged talents. Previous to that 
event, the minister, conscious of the weakness of his 
cabinet, had invited and received Mr Addington, 
now created Lord Sidmouth, ‘to: participate in his 
councils ; but the vote of Lord Sidmouth in favour- 
ing the impeachment of Lord: Melville, separated 
that statesman once more from his councils. 

Amidst the gloom of his “political prospects, the 
health of the minister rapidly declined towards’ the 
conclusion of the year. After an illness of some 
months, this extraordinary man, who, solely by the 
weight of his talents, had continued to direct the 
councils of his country, expired on the 22d of Ja- 
nuary 1806; and his death was’ a virtual dissolution 
of his ministry. See Prrr. 

A feeble attempt was indeed made to continue a 
‘ministry on the system of excluding from office the 
statesman who possessed the greatest share of public 


estimation, but it did not succeed. Lord Hawkes- 
bury decfined the succession to Mr Pitt’s situation ; 
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and, after some discussions with the court, Mr Fox ar 5 


and Lord Grenville obtained the chief terms which 
they sought, and came with their respective friends 
into office. These discussions were understood to 
relate to the share of authority which his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York was to possess over the 
army. Lord Sidmouth acceded to the new minis- 
try, and, with several of his friends, also came into 
power. 

One of the first objects of the attention of the 
new ministers, was the. alteration of the system of 
military defence organized by their immediate prede- 
cessors. By the defence bill enacted under Mr Pitt, 
40,000 men had been raised for the army of reserve ; 
but of those, there were only two tacabaad that 
were drawn who served in person. Thirty-eight 
thousand were thus raised by private individuals. 
The operation of the ballot was not only partial and 
unjust, as it fell not upon the state, but on private 
individuals ; but in consequence of the competition 
of so many unpractised recruiting officers, the price 
of substitutes rose to such a height as to impede the 
recruiting for the regular service, and the frequency 
of desertions was alarmingly increased, In the new 
a of defence, it was proposed to substitute regu- 
ar enlisting for balloting, and to hold out additional, 
motives for men to embrace the military life, by. im- 
proving the condition of the soldier, and changing, 
the duration of ‘his service from a lifetime to a limit- 
ed period. In their financial schemes, the new mini- 
sters wisely adhered to a system on which their pre- 
decessors had for some time acted, of rather pressing 
on. the present generation than leaving loads to pos- 
terity., They raised the war taxes from fourteen to 
nineteen millions. . 'They increased the income-tax to 
10 per cent. on all incomes exceeding’ £.50,, with 
great allowances, however, to those under € 100.. 

Whatever popularity the new ministers might lose 
by this heavy tax, they certainly redeemed it by the 
laudable attention which they shewed to deliver the 
public from the enormous abuse of inaudited public 
accounts. These accounts, when they came into 
office; amounted to upwards of five hundred millions. 
Not a single account in the army office had been 
audited since 1782. The store accounts had been 
suffered to lie over since the same period. The nay 
accounts were greatly in arrear. When Mr Pitt be- 
gan his long administration, he had found.a similar 
accumulation of inaudited accounts, and had esta- 
blished a new board of auditors... But fresh accu- 
mulations had arisen from many obvious imperfections 
in his first plan of the board of auditors.. Nor had 
the same minister’s later bill in. 1805 for increasing 
the number of auditors, provided effectually for the 
regular execution of. their duty. 

It was the object of the present plan to secure 
that the public accounts of. every year should be re- 
gularly audited in the course of every ensuing. year, 


++, The new cabinet was thus composed: Lord, Grenville, First Lord of the Treasury ;. Earl Spencer, Mr Fox, and Mr 
Windham, Secretaries of State for the Home, Foreign, and War Departments; Lord Henry Petty, Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer; Lord Howick, First Lord of the Admiralty ; Earl, Fitz-William, Lord President of the Council; Viscount Sid- 
mouth, Lord Privy Seal; Earl of Moira, Master of the Ordnance; Lord Erskine, Lord High Chancellor; Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, Lord Chief Justice; the Duke of Bedford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and Mr George Ponsonby was made Keepe: 
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so that no fresh accumulation should occur. At the 
‘Same time, the wholesome principle of the great re- 
forming revenue bills, viz. that of Mr Burke for re- 
gulating the office of the paymaster of the forces, 
and Mr Dundas’s bill for regulating the office of the 
treasurer of the navy, was applied to the excise of- 
fice, the post office, and the custom-house. 

‘It has been already noticed, that the whole of -Mr 
Pitt’s influence, while yet a/minister, could not avert 
from his late associate in office, Lord Melville, a vote 
of the House of Commons, that there were grounds 
for criminal ya arse against his Lordship in the 
management of public money. 

The trial of that nobleman commenced in West- 
minster-hall on the 29th of April. Ten days were 
employed by ‘the managers in’ briaging forward and 
examining their evidence, and in the speeches of Mr 
Whitbread, who opened the case, and of ‘the Solici- 
tor General, who summed up the evidence. ~The 
evidence and arguments of the counsel on both sides, 
closed on the 17th of May, and sentence of not 
guilty was pronounced by a majority of the peers on 
the 12th of June.’ + 

An expedition against the Cape of Good Hope 
had sailed from England in the autumn of 1805, at 
the moment when’ hostilities were breaking out on 
the Continent. The force destined for the conquest 
of the Cape, consisted of about 5000 land troops, un- 
der Sir David Baird, and a proportional naval force, 
commanded by Sir Home Popham. ©They reached 
their destination on the 4th of January 1806. — Sir 
David Baird commenced his march to Cape Town on 
the 8th. On the same day, when the army had 
reached the summit of the Bice Mountains, they per- 
ceived the enemy to the number of 5000, drawn up 
on the plain to receive them. By the gallantry of 
the Highland brigade, under General Ferguson, who 
commenced the attack, they were routed, after \a 
short resistance, and General Jansens, the commander 
in chief, who retired with a remaining body to a pass 
in the interior of the country,’ soon after accepted of 
honourable terms : he was allowed with his troops 
to return to Holland; on condition of the colony and 
its dependencies surrendering. 

Sir Home Popham, ‘the ‘naval officer, whose co- 
operation had: so. materially aided this conquest, had 
held several consultations with the late ministers (Mr 
Pitt and Lord ric ae about the project of invad- 
ing Spanish America; but he had been afterwards 
distinctly informed, that.no such measure should be 
adopted at present, from deference to Russia. Flush- 
ed, however, with his conquest at the Cape, and in- 
fluenced by the hope of public as well as private gain, 
he embraced the ‘bold and unauthorized resolution of 
attempting some -exploit in the Rio Plata; and per- 
suaded Sir David Baird to acquiesce in his plans, so 
far as to furnish him with a small portion of his 


+ The charges against Lord Melville, though multiplied by the managers of the impeachment, were in fact only three in 
number. The first was, that before the 10th of January 1786, he had, contrary to the obligation imposed on him by the 
warrant appointing him treasurer of the navy, applied to his private use and profit, several sums of public money entrusted 
to him in that capacity. The second was, that after the passing of the act of parliament in 1785, for the better regulating 
the office of treasurer of the navy, he had, in breach and violation of that act, permitted Mr Trotter, his paymaster, ‘ille- 
gally to take from the Bank of England, for other than immediate application to navy purposes, large sums of money from 
the monies issued to the Bank on account of the treasurer of the navy, and place the seme in the hands of his private bank- 
er, in his own name, and subject to his disposition and controul. The third charge was, that he’ had fraudulently and cor- 
ruptly permitted Mr Trotter to apply the money so abstracted illegally from the Bank of England, to purposes of private 
use and emolument, and had himself derived profit from them. J 
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Plata with a force under General Beresford, not ex- 
ceeding 1600.men. On the 24th of June, having C*°® 
disembarked about 12 miles from the city of Buenos? 
Ayres, the British forces captured the place with — 
great facility, the enemy flying before them wherever Captur 
they appeared, and abandoning their artillery. While of Bue 
our little army was thus employed in the conquest. of 4 
Buenos Ayres, the line of battle ships made demon- . 
strations before Monte Video and Maldonado to alarm 

the garrisons. At those two placesall the regular 
troops had been detained; while the city, defended by 

a raw militia under the conduct of a timid and unskil- 

ful viceroy, had yielded by surprize to, its assailants. 

An important conquest was thas achieved, and a 
booty to the amount of several millions of dollars was 
acquired. »But when the Spaniards beheld with 
shame the small number of their conquerors, a project 
was soon matured  for_rising upon the British troops, 
Liniers, a colonel in the French service, landed above 
Buenos Aytes with above 1000 men, armed levies 
from.the country attacked the town, and though re- 

ulsed, persevered in returning to the charge. At 

ast, after a hard battle with the insurgents in the Whi 
streets of the town, the English were overpowered, TP 
and obliged to surrender as prisoners. Sir Home os, 
Popham, with reinforcements from the Cape, made 
an attempt to recover Monte: Video, but was obli 
to:desist. .A body of troops, under Colonel Vassal, 
were more successful in securing the post of Maldo- 
es een they remained pear ued Sopa ur 
rom home, and to. are for another campaign, 
still more disastrous 7 eg the last. ; ne! ae 

Prussia, after much beating and negotiation, had A! 

been at last impelled, by the violation of her territory,. 

to draw out her troops against France; when the 
news of the battle of Austerlitz and of the armistice, 
again terrified her. into feeble councils, The result. 


troops. In the month of June, he entered the Rio = 


Se 


treaty at Paris, by which Prussia became the ally of 
France ; the guarantee of her conquests in Germany, 
and her associate in the spoils of the vanquished coa- 
lition. This infamous affair was speedily made known 
to Europe. | It was declared in a proc amation, that, 
his Prussian majesty had formally annexed to his do. ann 
minions the Electorate of Hanover, belonging to the to 
Emperor Napoleon by — of conquest, and iransfer- 
éd to Prussia in return for three of her provinces, 
The ports of the German ocean were also declared to 
be shut against British trade and shipping. The con- 
duct of Prussia in thus humbling herself to a vas- 
salage of hostility, left Britain no choice but retalia~ 
tion against her commerce and navigation, and her 
flag, be a time, disappeared from the Baltic. 

he peace of Presburg, which the Emperor of 
France and Germany signed,after the battle of Aus- 
terlitz, and the treaty concluded with Prussia, left 


@ take vengeance’ on the court 
ingly issued a proclamation, 
as jenna, declaring that the 
asty ha ‘eeased to reign. Fourteen 
ussians, and ten thohsand English had 
in, that kingdom, with a ‘view to produce a 
diversion in favour of the Alustrians in Lombardy ; 
nd the king of the two Sicilies had evinced a deter- 
mens neat their operations. But the catas- 

~ trophe of the allies in Germany, proved too late the 
tility of the enterprize, Scarcely had the dreadful 
threat of Bonaparte reached’ his. Sicilian ‘majesty, 
when a courier arrived from the Emperor Alexander, 
recalling the Russians to Corfu. ‘The’ retreat of the 
English followed as a necessary consequence. Sir 
+ James Craig, their commander, wisely determined to 
uation retreat to Sicily, without waiting for the arrival of 
bf Naples. the enemy}, and the king and queen of Naples, thus 
; fre to their fate, sought refuge; as ‘before, at 


sare 


alermo.|, After the evacuation of Naples, Sir Jatnes 
raig established his head quarters at Meésina, as 
__ the station best adapted for protecting Sicily from 
~~ invasion; while Sir Sidney Smith, with a squadron of 
_. ” five ships of the line, and a force of eer and gun- 
boats, protected it by sca; insulted the territory of 
the new sovereign of Naples, (Joseph'Bonaparte, ) and 
" took possession of the island. of Capri.) In April 
1806, the command of the troops: in Sicily devolved 
~ on General Stuart, who, for his'services, was reward- 
~ ed with the red ribband, from the bad health of Sir 
James Craig, who returned to England. Tt was) of 
» the utmost consequence that Sicily should be preser- 
' ved from the er of France; and it was, theréfore, 
» © with difficulty that General Stuart agreed’ to dimi- 
~~ nish his small force, by co-operating with’the schemes 
~ ef the court of Palermo, for exciting insurrections on 
_ the coast of Calabria; but prompted, at last, by ac- 
counts of the favourable disposition of the Calabri- 
~ ans, and hoping ‘to destroy the resources of the 'ene- 
my for invading Sicily, he consented to land a 
of his army on the continent, and make trial of’ the 
~ Toyalty of the people to their former sovereign.” 
Four thousand.eight hundred effective men were 
landed on the morning of the let of July; in the 
Gulf of St) Euphemia, near the northern frontiers of 
lower Calabria. ‘The British commander’s procla- 
mation, inviting the inhabitants to his standard, at- 
_ tracted so few, that he was hesitating whether to’re- 
~ imbark his troops, whenhe learned that General Reg- 
nier, with a French army nearly equal to his own, 
was encamped at Maida, about 10 miles distant. 
Understanding also that the enemy expectéd’ rein- 
forcements, he determined to anticipate their arrival, 
and advanced, next morning, to attack Regnier. 
The two armies were separated by a plain, from four 
to six miles in breadth, extending from séa to. sea, 
and bounded on the north and south by-chains of 
mountains. Regnier occupied a strong position, which 
he abandoned in the confidence of rior numbers, 
and/in contempt of the British troops, andadvaneed 
with seven thousand, men to charge them. on the 
aa The British, only four thousand eight hun- 


numbers of their antagonists, and’ advanced with ala- 
crity. Regnier had taught his men to believe, that 
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strong, were surprized, but not dismayed at the’ 


they would fly on the first charge—a presumption ~ 
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which was quickly chirijged info astonishment, when Britaid. 
they\saw the ranks/of our countrymen advancing rae ——~v— 
y te meet their charge. "The detion began on — 
the ‘right of the British, and aftersome firing, both : 
sides prepared for the bayonet. 
As the French came on, their line grew uneven, 
one part of it halting at some distance, another ven- 
turing nearly to cross bayonéts with our men; but, 
on the point of contact, they turned and fled! They 
were overtaken with immense!slaughter, and their 
left wing totally routed. On the right, the enemy 
made an effert to retrieve the day; but were also 
répulsed bythe steadiness of the English left, and 
their cavalry being thrdwn’ into disorder, th aq at- 
tempt ‘to turn the English flank, by a’ fire from ‘the 
20th regiment, which landed‘ during the’ action, and 
came up at this critical juncture, they ‘abimdoned the 
field with precipitation; leaving in prisoners; wound 
ed, and Killed, not less than 4.000 men, : 
| Bwilliant as the wietory'of Maida was, it éontribd- 7 " 
ted only to the glory of the national arnis, and!in-no 
way to the recovery of ‘Calabria. The’ captute‘of 
Gaeta by the French, more than counterbalanced its 
effects on the affairs of Italy. The mass of Cala- 
bria, who had risen, and were still disposed to*rise 
upon the troops of Joseph Bonaparte, enigh t prdtract 
a desultory warfare, till Massena approached toovers 
whelm them; but their insurrections were so evident» 
ly inadequate to ort a permanent resistance te’the 
conqueror, that the British commander wisely réturn+ 
ed to Sicily; and the subsequent solicitations of ‘the 
court of Palermo'to succour them with British forces, 
were refused, as inconsistent with the superiér obj 
of defending Sicily. In their -zeal for insurrection- 
ary movements, the deposed king» and queen of Na- 
ples were little, disposed t6 consider theealamities 
which they occasioned.’ But it was abhorrent :to the 
humane breasts of their British allies, that bloodshed 
and misery should be continued for no better pur- 
pose than to gratify a fallen court with the occasion- 
al punishment of its enemies, inflicted by outlaws and 
banditti; for, by such characters, the Neapolitan 
mass were, in general, conducted. fans 
» Such an action as that of Trafalgar was not to be proceed. 
yearly expected ; but the British navy maintained fits ings of the 
accustomed ‘superiority ‘in 1806. In the West In- British 
dies, Sir Thomas Duckworth captured three French fleets. 
ships of the line, and drove ashore and burnt two 
others, a portio.. of the fleet which had escaped from 
Brest. The French admiral Linois, who had long’in- 
fested our commerce in the East, was intercepted on 
his return by Sir John Borlase Warren, and brought 
= England, with an eighty gun ship, and a forty gun 
te. ; ‘ , 
russia found no‘safety in humiliation. She'diseo: 4 fairs of 
vered that,Bonaparte, who had compelled her to hos- Prussia. 
tilities with Sweden, had engaged to Russia, to ‘pres 
vent her from depriving the king of Sweden of 
his German territories ;'and after gu ing to her 
the posses*"-" of Hanover, that she was negotiating 
with England on the basis of restoring that'electo- 
rate. After selling her honour, she had been de- 


frauded» of the price. Indignation at the treach- 


ery and impatience of the insolence of Bonaparte, at 

last decided her councils to hazard the die of war. 

Information was no'sooner communicated to the Eng- 
aR 
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lish ministry, of the desire of the cabinet of Berlin to 
return to a state of amity with Britain, than Lord 
Morpeth was dispatched to the head quarters of the 
Prussian army, there to negotiate for peace. ‘These 
he reached at Weimar, on the 12th of October. But 
the same impolicy and insincerity, which had before 
disgraced the councils of Prussia, were still visible in 
her conduct. She had entered on the awful crisis of 
a rupture with France, without informing England 
of her resolution. She now hesitated and shifted at 
the prospect of negotiating for peace with us, know- 
ing, that the restoration of Hanover would be requi- 
red. If she lost the impending battle, all would be 
lost. If she gained it, she hoped to retain Hanover 
independent of Britain, Her minister Luechesini, 
therefore, unguardedly answered Lord Morpeth, 
when he asked if his court was ready to enter on im- 
mediate negotiation, that it would depend on the is- 
sue of the battle which had just been fought. The 
battle of Averstadt had been already fought, but the 
result was not yet known at the place where this was 
spoken. It is needless to add, that the battle of 
Averstadt put it beyond the power of Frederick to 
negotiate farther with Great Britain. Before the 
short and awful struggle had commenced, which de- 
cided the existence of Prussia, an accidental circum- 
stance, * which brought on a personal correspond- 
ence between the ministers of France and England, 
drew forth the only serious proposals for peace, 
which had been made since the renovation of the war. 
It is of small consequence to detail the particulars of 
a treaty which ended so unfortunately. As soon as 
it was obvious, that the abandonment of Russia was 
to be the price of the favourable terms, so ostenta- 
tiously at first promised to Britain, the determina- 
tion of our court not to listen to any such projects, 
revented a precise detail of the concessions which 
France was willing to make for the attainment of her 
object. It is, however, worthy of remark, that no 
ofler of Sicily, the great object for which Mr Fox 
had contended, was ever made, even in the supposi- 
tion of a separate peace. An attention not only to 
the interests, but to the wishes of Russia; a firm de- 
termination to listen to no measure, that could give 
her umbrage or suspicion; and a strong desire to pre- 
serve Sicily, almost a resolution not to abandon it,— 
were the prominent features of the conduct of Bri- 
tain during this negotiation. Mr Fox, whose health 
had been for some time declining, did not live to 
know, though he strongly anticipated, the issue of the 
negotiation. On the 13th of September, that illus- 
trious statesman breathed his last. See Fox. 
Bonaparte lavished abuse on his survivors in the 
British cabinet, for departing from the sincere and 
pacific views with which Mr Fox had commenced 
the treaty. But their popularity was in no danger 
of being hurt by that imputation ; for, independent of 
the charge’ being wholly false, the British public were 
rather disposed to be jealous of pacific views in their ru- 
lers, than to doubt their sincerity. Since the commence- 
ment of the present. war, the universal cry has been 
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the danger of a peace: On the present occasion, the 


nation were less disposed to shudder at the prospect ‘ 


of protracted war, than at the restrospect of the pe- 
rils which they had escaped of an insidious treaty. 
The death of Mr Fox was not immediately fatal to 
his ministry. At the recommendation of Lord Gren- 
ville, his majesty was pleased to appoint Lord How- 
ick to the ee department, Lord Sidmouth to 
the presidency of the council, and Lord Holland, the 
only new member who was brought into the adminis- 
tration, to be lord privy seal. dissolution of par- 
liament took place, and the elections were, in general, 
such as to furnish a parliament, which promised to be 
more favourable than the last to the present adminis- 
tration. t : 

After the fatal and dreadful battle of Averstadt, 
Bonaparte pursued his career to Berlin, with no re- 
sistance from the broken remains of the Prussian ar- 
my, except from the small and single band of the 
gallant Blucher, who at last surrendered at Lu- 
beck, after the city had been taken by storm. At 


Berlin, the conqueror, whilst he was erecting new, 


kingdoms and dukedoms, published his famous de 
cree against the commerce of Britain, by which he 
declared the whole island in a state of blockade. He 
set out from thence to pursue the king of Prussia 
across the Oder, whilst the garrisons of that unfor- 
tunate monarch, either from panic or treachery, seem- 
ed to be emulous which should be the first to sure 
render. + pany 

One of the capital errors of Prussia had 1 
rush into the contest with France, without waiting 
for the co-operation of Russia. On the first inti- 
mation of her danger, the Russian troops advanced 
through Poland, and, as if they had hoped to retrieve 
one fault by committing another, exactly imitated 
the example of their defeated ally, in precipitately 
meeting the French. General Beningsen, at the 
head of theif first division, reached Warsaw before 
the French. A check, which he received on the 
Vistula, taught him the necessity of retreating behind 
the Narew, where he was joined by the divisions of 
Buxhoyeden and Kamenskoy, the latter of whom was 
appointed to the chief command of Alexander’s 
forces. From the Narew, the Russian columns made 
a second retreat, broken and discomfited, and were 
saved only by the badness of the roads, which a 
ded the progress of the French artillery. At that 
critical moment, the Russian generalissimo Kamen- 
skoy left his army, and retired to Ostrolenka. It was 
given out that his understanding was deranged. A 
very different account of his conduct is not discredit- 
ed by the issue of the campaign. He was old in 
military experience, and is said to have been the on- 
ly one of the Russian generals, who saw the danger 
of their situation, and to have left the army in disgust 
and despair, when he found his authority insufficient 
to curb the impetuosity of the younger generals, 
who were determined on risking another hg WS 
Benningsen and Buxhoveden accordingly fought at 
Pultusk, and at Golymyn. 


Qwe 
n to 


* The circumstance of a Frenchman, (who afterwards proved to be disordered in his intellects;) having communicated to 


Mr Fox his intention of going to France to assassinate Bc 


rte, si 


r 


da letter from Mr Fox to the French govern- 


ment, describing the individual. He was arrested at Hamburgh. 
+ With some exceptions, Great Glogaw and Breslaw made a creditable resistance. , 


The latter claimed a. 
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‘victory, his suragonistn did the same. Of the mur- 
derous conflicts on these new scenes of warfare, it is 
* not easy to separate the real from the falsified ac- 
counts on both sides; but the indisputable trophies 
of 80 pieces of cannon taken from the Russians, 
which the enemies brought back to Warsaw, left 


ir 
room to suppose, that the'severest loss was not upon 
the side of the French. After the battle of Pultusk, 
the French retired into winter quarters on the Vistu- 
la; the Russians fell back to Ostrolenka, on the Nie- 
men, The command of the army after the battle of 
Pultusk, was given to Benningsen, who joined with 
Buxhoveden, after the undeniable defeat of that ge- 
neral at Golymyn. 

The plan of Benningsen was to turn the left flank of 
the French army, and his eye was therefore kept upon 
the Vistula; while Bonaparte, perceiving that his 
enemy meant to give him no rest in his winter quar- 
ters, directed his view to the Pregel and the Nie- 
men, and determined to anticipate the attack. At 
Mohringhen, a general action was brought on, where, 
as usual, both sides claimed the victory. In this, as 
: as in the tremendous battle of Eylau, which suc- 

ceeded to it, the claims of the Russians, to the ho- 
nour of checking Bonaparte, are not without appear- 
ances of justice. If the French emperor buried their 
dead at Eylau, took a number of their artillery, and 
remained seven days on the field after the latter bat- 
tle, he failed, through the obstinacy of their resist- 
ance, in fulfilling his promise of being at Konings- 
berg. Inspired by the unexpected circumstance of 

a doubtful contest with Bonaparte, the public 
sanguine expectation made no distinction between the 
efforts which might keep him at bay for a short time, 
and those which should destroy him, But if Rus- 
sia possessed, at any moment, either generalship or 
physical force to combat France, it can only be said, 
that they both declined instantaneously after the 
battle of Eylau. It seemed as if the understanding 
of her leaders, as much a3 the numerical power of her 
armies, had been wasted in the agony of her struggle. 
A number of actions inthe spring campaign of 1807, in 
the intermediate time between thuse of Eylau and 
Friedland, displayed the superior tactics of the French, 
and in gpite oF al her reinforcements, the decreasing 
strength of herarmy. Yet, after all the successes of 
Jerome Bonaparte in Silesia, and even after 40,000 
French’ troops were added to the main army of Bo- 
_ naparte, by the capture of Dantzic, the Hudalans 
persisted in the plan of coming to a general and deci- 
Sive action. ‘The battle of Friedland was indeed de- 
Cisive, 

With a wanton and ambitious confidence in her 
own strength, Russia had so timed her attack upon 
Turkey, as to have 30,000 of her troops invading 
Wallachia and Moldavia during the crisis of her 
struggle with France. A Pavotition in Constanti- 
nople, which placed Mustapha IV. on the throne of 
the empire, took place during the approach of the 
Russian armies. It was ascribed, by the French, to 
the influence of English gold; but it was, in truth, 
unconnected with politics, and wholly prompted by 
the resentment of the Janissaries, at some recent in- 
noyations which had been made by the government, 
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supposed to be favourable to the Christians. The 
new Turkish sovereign fell, like his predecessor, into 
the French influence; a natural consequence of the 
hostility of Russia, although the Russians declared, 
that they only wished to rescue the Ottoman empire 
from the grasp of Bonaparte. Whilst the influence 
of Sebastiani, the French resident, was sensibly gain- 
ing ground, our minister, Mr Arbuthnot, wrote home 
to our government the state of affairs, and, at his in- 
stance, as well as by the advice of the Russian minis- 
ter at Petersburgh, a British fleet was sent out under 


Britaitis 
a 
Groron lit, 
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the command of Sir John Duckworth, * to give Operations 
weight to the joint negotiation of England and Rus-°f Sir Joha 


sia with the Porte, for concluding a 


d Our na- 
val force cast anchor at the isle o 


ace. 


uc 


th’s 
Tenedos about wqualron, 


the middle of February, where it was joined by aat Con- 
British frigate from the harbour of Constantinople, stantinople, 


on board of which Mr Arbuthnot, in the fear of per. 
sonal violence, made his escape. On the 19th, our 
fleet passed the Dardanelles, and, at the outer castle, 
as a mark of forbearance, made no return to the fire 
of the Turks. But in passing the narrow strait be- 
sween Sestos aud Abydos, they were obliged to an- 
swer a very heavy cannonade, which was opened from 
the inner castles. Within these, a small Turkish 
squadron was destroyed by Sir Sydney Smith, and a 
formidable battery was spiked by the marines, Af. 
ter this a fruitless negotiation commenced, which 
lasted for several days, joka which time the Turks 
had time to construct most formidable batteries alon 

the shore. 
Turkish capital and its neighbourhood, inspired by 
unbounded enthusiasm, were employed from the 
highest to the lowest orders, till they had mounted 
batteries and breast-works with 600 pieces of artil- 
lery. They were directed by French engineers, 
whom the sultan had obtained from Dalmatia at the 
breaking out of hostilities with Russia. In the 
mean time, the British admiral and ambassador offer- 
ed to withdraw beyond the Dardanelles, even should 
the proffered amity of England and Russia be decli« 
ned, if the Porte would deliver its fleet and nayal 
stores. in the event of a refusal, they threatened 
Constantinople with bombardment. But during the 
whole negotiation, if we may credit Sir John Duck- 
worth, it was not in the power of the British squa- 
dron to re their threat in execution; for although 
they had cast anchor within a few miles of the city, 
the state of the weather would not have permitted 
them to maintain a station so near as to bombard it, 
Had the Turks been allowed another week to com- 
plete their batteries, the very return of the British 
squadron would have been doubtful. From this peril 
the British admiral was glad to make his escape, and 
to forego the threatened assault of a city, defended 
by 200,000 enemies, of which the destruction, had 
it been possible, could have been.an unprofitable act 
of vengeance. On the first of March, he weighed 
anchor to repass the Dardanelles, a return, which was 
not effected without peril and loss. The Turkish 
mortars, in short, discharged bullets and blocks of 
marble of incredible size upon our ships. One of 
these, weighing 800 pounds, cut the main-mast of the 
Windsor Castle man of war in two, and theship was 


* It consisted of 7 ships of the line, two of them three-deckers, besides frigates and gun-boats. 
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with difficulty saved. In this unhappy enterprize, we 
oer he failure of th ‘ihentan 
e failure of this ¢ ition was not sated: 
by the next attempt f3-geaar made npbeiee aeke 
ish enemies, MAH pt 
On the 6th of March, a force of 5000 men was 
dispatched, by General Fox, from Messina, under 
the command of General M‘ Kenzie, to capture Alex- 
andria; a service which was effected with little dif_i- 
culty or bloodshed on the side of the British ; but, 
unfortunately, from a groundless. fear of scarcity in 
the captured place, an attempt’ to take Rosetta also 
was made, and from the failure of the expected aid 
of the Mamelukes, as well as, from the’ orders of the 
commander in chief to the storming’ party being ins 
tercepted, a large force of the British were surround- 
ed and cut off. Nearly 1000 men were killed, wound- 
ed, or lost in the affair. 
Before this attack on Alexandria was known at 
home, a new ministry had succeeded, and the succes- 
sors of those who had planned the expedition did 
not choose to. support it by reinforcements fram Si- 
cily or Malta. This disposition, we may presume, 
was known to the commanding officers at Alexandria, 
who being now threatened with expulsion by the dis- 
affection of the inhabitants, and with fresh attacks of 
the enemy, who were pouring down troops from 
Cairo, abandoned the idea of defeaditee the place, and 
consented to evacuate Egypt, on condition of the 
Turks restoring the prisoners who had been taken at 
Rosetta. Having obtained those terms, the British 
troops returned to Sicily. 


- 


The eyent of Sir.Home Popham’s unauthorized” 


expedition to Buends Ayres, had left'the remnant of 
the British forces in that quarter, at the end of 2806, 
in possession of only the single post of Maldonado. 
Unlike the administration which succeeded them, in 
their conduct respecting Alexandria, the ministry of 
Lord Grenville, though they disapproved of the ex- 
pedition, did not choose ‘that the national. glory 
should be sullied, by being driven from a conquest 
which had once been made. 

When intelligence of the recapture of Buenos 
Ayres. reached ministers, they dispatched counter- 
orders to General Crawford, who had been sent on 
an expedition to:Chili, to desist: from that enterprize; 
and to repair to the Rio de la Plata. » The whole Bri- 


++ Before the news of the recapture of Buenos Ayres had: reached Lord Grenvyille’s ministry, they had di a 
considerable reinforcement of troops, who,under the gallant conduet of Sir Samuel Achmuty, had taken Monte’ ideo by 


storm. 


= The plan of Lord Henry Petty was adapted to mect a scale of expenditure nearly equal to that of the year 1806; and it 
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tish force in the Plata now amounted to 9500 men. 
Unhappily ministers superadded to their orders, that 
General Whitelocke should sail to take the chiefcom-~ 
mand. At the head of 8000 of > troops, 
some of the finest brigades in the British 
ill-starred commander proceeded to attack the city ’ 
Sat Ayres. ee “shy raay te Ot sie Sly ’ 
_ Though provided with artillery, he sent on the Attack 
troops, nxt cvlouebanae and iron crows, to force UP” Bue 
their way into the town, and. burst open the houses. "°° 4Y"® 
a result sae io (if it writes oe cy ‘80 dj 
\ ‘olor was to give an undisciplined enemy, 
fighting vom behind walls and. houses, the greatest Y 
advantage that could be given them over re 
troops. Some of our troops, indeed, forced their 
way intothetown, by successful gall » buta great 
proportion were overpowered by irresistible > 
‘Terrified by the ie a three thousand eo whe | 
were sacrificed in t attempt, the general nego- 1 ae 
tiated with the enemy, for the Teeth’ of the pri- pe fale 
soners; and having agreed to withdraw his army 
from the river Plata, returned: to England to await 
the just indignation of his countrymen. He was 
condemned, by a lenient sentence, to be dismissed 
from his majesty’s service. Ter Shad ok . 
On the Ist of January 1807, the island of Curagoa Surrender 
surrendered toa small squadron of frigates, under the of Curago; 
conimand of Captain Brisbane ; and the inhabitants of i 
its chief town, Amsterdam, to the number of 30;000; 
swore allegiance to the British government. | .ome 
The termination of Lord Grenville’s shott aduvt 
nistration has been alreadyalluded to. It waswan- 
nounced before the first adjournment of the new 
liament,. on ig rie which they had ye 
their firmest hopes. Public opinion will, possi 
be long divided atcha hae financial scheme, 
announced by Lord Henry Petty, during the last 
session of his chancellorship of. the excheqner—a 
scheme, by which: that: minister promised, that-upon 
the data which he laid down, it would not be neces- 
sary to increase the public burthens beyond a trifling 
amount, during the ensuing period of 20years. It 
was, however, necessary from this flattering conclu- 
sion to suppose, that the national expenditure should 
not exceed, during that: period, thé sum: of 38 mil- 
lions yearly ; a:supposition so i bable, as 'tordis+ 
pel the fairest hopes attached to his system. foe) 


t 


ar 


ak. 


assumed, that, during the war, the annual produce of the permanent and temporary-revenues, would continue equal to the 
produce, of the same year 1806, It was understood, that any further or unforeseen change, or any deficiency of revenue, 
should be separately and specifigally provided for. | Keeping these premises in view, it was proposed that the war loans, for 
the years 1807, 1808, and 1809, should be twelve millions,annually 3, for the year 1810, 14 millions ; and for each ofthe ten 


following years, 16 millions annually... These several loansy amounting for the 14 years to 210 millions, were to be madea ~ 


charge on the war-taxes, which were estimated to produce 10 millions annually. The charge, thus thrown on the war-taxes, 
was meant to be at the rate of 10 per cent. on each loan. Every such loan would, therefore, pledge so much of the war taxes, 
as would be sufficient to meet this loan: That is, a loan of 12 millions would pledge L.1,200,000 of the war taxes. And in 
each year, if the war should be continued, a farther portion of the war taxes would, in the same manner, be pledged. Con- 
sequentiy, at the end of 14 years, if the war should last so long, 21 millions, the whole produce of the war taxes, would be 
pledged for the total of the loans, which: at that time would have amounted te 210 millions,, The }0 per cent. charge thus ae- 
companying each loan, would be applied:to pay the interest.of the loan, and to forma sinking fund, which sinking fund 
‘would evidently be more than, five per cent. on such of the several loans as should be obtained at a Jess rate of interest than 
five per cent. j : 

A five per cent. sinking fund, lating at compound interest, will redeem any sum of capital debt in 14 years. Conse- 
quently the several porti ns of the war taxes proposed to be pledged for the several Joans above mentioned, would have redeem- 
ed their respective loans, and be successively liberated im periods of 14 years, from the date’of each’sueh Jean. The portions 
of war taxes thus-liberated, might, if the war_were prolonged, become applicable in a revolving series, and might be again 
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one source of the corruption.of their leaders. The 
delivered from slavery (that is, from service for life, 


intention of moving .a bill for permitting Catholics 
and other dissenters to be eligible to any situation in 
the army and navy, had been announced by Lord 
Howick inthe Commons, and had been submitted to 
his majesty by his ministers, and had met with his 
approbation. Some doubts, however, as to the ex- 
tent of the measure, were entertained by some mem- 
bers of the cabinet, who at last objected to the bill 
in the strongest terms. His majesty was soon after 
apprised, that the concession to the Catholics was of 
greater extent than he had conceived it to be, and he 
conveyed to Lord Grenville his disapprobation of 
ill. Ministers then endeavoured to modify the 
bill, so.as to reconcile it to his majesty’s wishes, with- 
out destroying. its, vital essence. Failing in this at- 
tempt, they determined to drop it altogether ; but at 
the-same-time, to insert in the proceedings of the ca- 
binet, a minute, reserving to Lord. Grenville and 
Lord Howick, first, the liberty of delivering their 
eno ions in favour of the Catholic question; secondly, 
that of submitting this question, or any subject con- 
, nected with it, from time to time, according to cir- 


».. cumstances, to his majesty’s decision, Far from these 


~ «| terms. being granted, ministers were called upon, not 
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only to withdraw the latter reservation, but to sub- 
stitute in its place a written obligation, pledgi 


Britain. 
——— 


Gronorlll. 


themselves never again to bring forward any thing “"?e6" 


-connected with the Catholic question. These terms 


having been declined, his majesty informed them, that 
he must look out for other ministers. A new ad- 
ministration was immediately formed. The Duke of 
Portland was appointed first lord of the treasury ; 
Mr Percival, chancellor of the exchequer ; Lord El- 
don, lord. chancellor; Lord Liverpool, secretary for 
the home department; Lord Castlereagh, for the war 
department ; Mr Canning, minister for foreign affairs ; 
Lord Mulgrave, first lord of the admiralty. 

After the battle of Friedland, Sweden remained 
alone faithful to her alliance with Britain; Russia 
had even, before that event, given several symptoms 
of secession, particularly in the appointment of Count 
Romanzow as her minister for Cnet affairs, a man 
notoriously hostile to the English interests. " Den- 
mark affected a neutrality, which, in reality, she was 
not only unable, but unwilling to maintain. ‘The 
greatest fear of her cabinet was for her German ter- 
ritory. Thus the victories of Bonaparte brought 
the French near her: she had not courage to col- 
lect her troops in the face of that power; but in 1805, 
when the coalition was formed against France, she 
openly threw what little influence she then possessed, 
into the scale of that country, and collected an army, 
which, contemptible as. it was, could only be meant 


Change of 
ministry. 


State of af. 
fairs on the 
continent. 


to watch the motions of Prussia, while the French. 


soldiers: were fighting on the banks of the Danube.. 


France, the tyrant ofthe continent, was her natural 
enemy ; but her weakness had made her willing to 
bend so entirely to the views of that power, that she 
had become: willing to suffer from Britain, an enemy 
created by the mfluence of France, deeper injuries 
than France had yet inflicted. In the spirit of sub- 
mission to France, she had solicited our government 
to be excused from receiving our packet 
ports of Holstein or Sleswig, and this was brought 


“ for new loans, It was, however, shewn, by the printed calculations, that whatever might be the operation of the 
continuance, the property tax would not be payable beyond the period for which it was granted, by the 46th George III. ch. 
65, but would in every case be in force only during the war, and until-the 6th of April, after the ratification of a definitive 


treaty of peace. 


-. The charge for the interest and sinking fund of the proposed loans being taken from the annual produce of the war tangs, 2 
equal to that charge would be created in the amount of the temporary revenue, applicable to the war expenditure. 
lementary loans would be required to make good that deficiency. Those supplementary loans would increase, in propor- 

tion to the increasing deficiency, if the war should be continued 3, but the whole amount of the loan in any one year, including 
that charged upon the war taxes, and the supplementary loan, would never, even in a period of 20 years from the present 
time, exceed L.500,000 in any year, Beyond the amount to which the combined sinking fund of that year would have been 
raised; and, upon an average of those 20 years, would not exceed L.3,800,000. It was proposed that the supplementary 
Ioans should be. formed on the established system of a sinking fund, of 1 per cent.on the nominal capital. The charge so crea- 
ted, was to be provided for, during the first three years, by the expiring annuities, and during that period’ the country would 


have the great benefit of an exemption from all additional burthens. 


From 1810, and for the six following years, a charge 


was to be provided for, amounting on, the average of those seven years to not more than Ly, 293,000 annually; asum in itself 
so small in comparison with the great additions which have necessarily been made to the taxes in’ each year for the Jast fown- 
teen years, that it would scarcely be felt, and could not create any difficulty as to the. means,of providing for it. 

Provision was thus made on the scale of actual expenditure for ten years of war, if it should be necessary, wititout any ad- 


ditional taxes, except to am incensiderable amount. 


At the cloge of that peridd, taking the 3 per cents at 60, and reducin, 


the whole of the public. debts at that rate to a money capital, the eombined amount of the public debts would be L, 387,360,000, 
and the combined amount of the several sinking funds L. 22,720,000; whereas, the then amount.of the whole pubfie debt, 
taken on the same scale of calculation, was L. 352,793,000, and the amount of the sinking fund no more than b«8,358,0@0. 


If the war should be continued beyond the ten years thus provided for, it was pro 


to. take, if aid of the publi burthens, 


certain excesses to accrue ftem the present sinking fund. That fund, with the very large additions derived to it fram this 
new plan, would amount, in 1817; to 24 millions sterling. But it was now proposed, in any case, to apply to the charge of 


new loans, a larger purtion of the sinking find than such as’ would always leave an amount of sinking find equal to 


the initer- 


est, payable on such part of the presentdebt as shouldremain unreduced. Nor was it meant that this, or any other operation 
_ ofi finance, should. ever. prevent the redemption of a.sum equal to the present debt, in.as short « period as that im whet i 


_... Would have heen redeemed, iff this new plan had not. been. brought forwatd.,, 
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forward as a plan of amicable arrangement with us. had hitherto observed. Next day Mr Jackson was 
S Our government repelled the proposal, andthe Danes informed, that the prince had set off for Copenha- ouens 
Groner III. forbore to press it, being yet unprepared to come to gen, but that any proposals which he might make “"56 
P a rupture. But the bare proposal shewed a degra- .in the name of the British court, should be forward- ~~ 

dation of national independence, from which we had ed to his royal highness. The British minister chose 

a right to conclude that the basest acquiescences to _rather to follow the prince to his capital, and arrived 

France! would yet arise, when she should be obliged there on the 12th of August. In the mean time, 

to break with us. Such was the situation of the from the aia movements of the British squadron, 

north of Europe, when, even before the signing of no progress had been made in assembling an army in 

the peace of Tilsit, it was known that Bonaparte Zealand. A division of our fleet, under the imme- 

was likely to accomplish, as the first fruits of hiscon- diate direction of Commodore Keats, had been de- 

quests, the formation of a maritime confederacy tached to the Great Belt, with instructions to allow 

against Britain. "The result was, a determination, on no military force to pass over from the continent. 

the part of the British government, to send a power- ‘That officer had led his line of battle ships through 

ful military and naval force, amounting to 20,000 sol- an intricate and ill-known navigation, without the 

diers, and 27 sail of the line, to strike a blow upon smallest loss, and stationed his vessels within tele- 

Copenhagen. graphic distance of each other, All conuection was 

The command of' the military was given to Lord thus intercepted between the island of Zealand and 

$ Cathtart ; and Admiral Gambier commanded the fleet. the adjacent isle of Funen, and the maiuland of Hol- 

ps aseeot To conduct the negotiation, his majesty’s mini- stein, Sleswig, and Jutland. A levy had been made 


Denmark. 


sters selected Mr Jackson, who had for several years 


resided at the court of Berlin. Upon the ground of 


- Bonaparte’s design to shut the ports of Holstein 


against the British flag, and forcibly to employ the 
Danish navy against this country, Mr Jackson was 
instructed to repair to the residence of the Prince 
Royal of Denmark, and to call upon his royal high- 
ness for an unequivocal declaration of the intentions 
of Denmark, and for an infallible pledge of the exe- 
cution of those intentions, if they were not hostile to 
Great Britain. This pledge was the delivery of the 
Danish fleet into the possession of the British admi- 
ral, under the most solemn stipulation, that it should 
be restored at the conclusion of the war between this 
country and France. Should this be refused, and 
should the British negotiator have in vain exhausted 
every argument and effort to obtain the prince royal’s 
consent to it, as the foundation of a treaty of alliance 


in Copenhagen from amongst the populace ; but with- 
out the walls of that city and of Elsineur, there was 
not a battalion of regular troops. On reaching the 
Danish capital, Mr Jackson was informed at the 
first interview with the minister, that the prince had 
poche to Sleswig. This conduct was thought to 
shew a studied disposition to avoid negotiation, and 
the acknowledgment of the Danish minister, that he 
had no authority in the prince royal’s absence tocon- 
clude any arrangement in the least compatible with 
Mr Jackson’s instructions, determined the British 
envoy to take his leave. He repaired that same even- 
ing on board the advanced frigate of the British squa- 
dron, now at anchor within a few miles of -Copen- 
hagen. Next morning the British commanders were 
satoestial that all hope of accommodation was at an 
end. 


The army accordingly landed-without opposition The I 

at the village of Vedbeck, on the siraiees of the army 1 
16th of August, and, after some ineffectual attempts = 2¢@ 
of the enemy to annoy its left wing by the fire of 
their gun-boats, and to impede its progress by sallies, 
which were always repulsed with Ms it closely in- 
vested the town on the land side. The fleet coming 
to a nearer anchorage, formed an impenetrable block- 
ade by sea. On the evening of the 2d of Septem- pomha 
ber, the land-troops, and the bomb and mortar ves- ment c 
sels, opened a tremendous fire upon the town, with Copen: 
such effect, that a general conflagration soon was yi- )«gen 


and general co-operation between the two countries, 
he was directed to announce, that it would be en- 
forced by the British armament assembled in the 
Sound. In presenting this alternative, every pos- 
sible stipulation was to be advanced, by which the 
present and future interests of the crown of Den- 
mark were to be fostered by the resources of the 
British empire. Permanent alliance; guarantee, and 
even aggrandisement, of their actual possessions ; eve- 
vy thing was promised that the fleets, and armies, and 
the treasury of England could afford. 


Mr Jackson Mr Jackson left England on the Ist of August, sible. The fire was returned but feebly from the 
oo out for and arrived on the 6th at Kiel. In case impediments ramparts of the town, and from the citadel and crown 
opel Y 


hagen, 


should be thrown in the way of his communication 
withthe British mission at Copenhagen, or with the 
British commanders, a period was fixed, beyond which 
the latter was not to wait, to hear from Mr Jackson, 
but to suppose that a constraint had been put upon 
his person, and to proceed in the execution of their 
instructions. On the day after his arrival, Mr Jack- 
son announced the purport of his instructions to 
Count Bernstorff, and applied for an audience of the 
Prince Royal. The Danish minister is said to have 
received the proposals with the warmest indignation. 
The prince remained calm and unaffected during a 
long interview with. Mr Jackson, and rejected the 


batteries. On the night of the third, the British 
fire was considerably slackened, either from appre=, 
hension that the ammunition would not suffice for the 
prosecution of the siege, or, what is more probable 
and charitable to believe, from hopes being enter- 
tained that the impression already made would pro= 
duce proposals for capitulation. It was probably 
because the Danes adopted the first of these suppos 
sitions, that the second was not realized; ene Bee 
sieged conceived some hope from the relaxation of 
our fire, which, however, was resumed with so much 
vigour and effect, that on the night of the 4th, (Sep- 
tember), a trumpeter appeared at the British out- 


proposals with a dignified but determined declaration, 


posts, with a letter from the commandant of the whi 
that Denmark would adhere to the neutrality she 


town, proposing a truce for twenty-four hours, to render 


Negotiate a capitulation, ‘The capitulation was not 

=~ signed till three days after, when the British army 

BRIN. took possession of the citadel, dock. yards, and bat- 

teries, dependent upon them. The British admiral 
immediately began rigging and fitting out the ships 
that filled the spacious basons, and were there laid 
up in ordinary, These, at the expiration of the 
term limited by the capitulation, were, together with 
the stores, timber, and every other Stick of naval 
equipment found in the arsenals, conveyed to Eng- 
land, where, with the exception of one ship of the 
line, that was stranded or destroyed on the island 
of Huen, they all arrived safely in the end of Oc- 
tober. 

ons The natural humanity of the British public, ex- 
ting cited by the horrible details of this siege, gave a po- 

lege Of pular aid to the outcry of the opponents of govern- 

ment at this proceeding. Ministers, too, in their-own 

defence, were anxious to impress the public with a 

belief that specific information of the intentions of 

Denmark to throw herself into the scale of France, 

or, more properly speaking, to submit to her, had 

been received from their foreignagents. It was even 

pretended, that Denmark had been forced to be a 

secret party to the treaty of Tilsit, although it was 

afterwards proved that the date of our resolution 
against Copenhagen had been long anterior to any 
communications that could be made respecting the 
treaty of Tilsit. The most tenable grounds of de- 
fence which ministers exhibited, were, first, the ge- 
neral probability. of Denmark being unable or un- 
willing to make a last stand against France; and, 
secondly, the express overtures which had been made 
to the Prince Regent of Portugal, and which he had. 
communicated to the British ministry, In these, the 
adherence of Denmark to the French interests was 
announced, both as the means and the motive for 
obtaining that of Portugal. It has been stated with 
confidence, that the Danish minister himself admit- 
ted the impossibility of defending Holstein, Sleswig, 
and Jutland, from French invasion. The only doubt 
that remains, is, what the Danish court, driven to 
the solitary. possession of Zealand, would have done? 

Whether they would have stood, with passive hero- 

ism, faithful to alliance with us, as.their defenders, 

or purchased their political, though still dependent 
existence, by submission to the power who could 
still give them much, and take every thing except 

Zealand and their fleet?» We think the weight of 

probability lies heavily against such an hypothesis. 
But the system on which the Danish war was com- 

menced, if justifiable, was not improved to the ex- 
tent of which it was capable ; and the abandonment 
of the island of Zealand, left the acquisition of the 
object which would have best justified the expedi- 
tion, to the mercy of a French army, as soon as the 

Danes should have a fleet worth seizing. — 

The treaty of Tilsit was hardly concluded, when 
arte, Bonaparte turned his eyes towards the west of Eu- 
ad rope; and resolved on the subjugation of Portugal 

and Spain. He demanded of the court of Lisbon, to 

shut: up the ports of Portugal against England ; to 
detain all Enylishmen residing in that country; to 
confiscate all English property ; denouncing war in 
case of refusal: And, without waiting for an answer, 
he gave orders for detaining all sees merchant 
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ships that were in the ports of France. ‘he Prince 
Regent of Portugal, hoping to ward off the storm, 
acceded to the shutting up of his ports; but refused 
to comply with the two other demands, as being con- 
trary to the law of nations, and to the treaties that 
subsisted between the two.countries. The court of 
Portugal then began to adopt measures for securin 
its retreat to the Portuguese dominions in Sout 
America, For that purpose, the Prince Regent or- 
dered ail ships of war fit to keep the sea to be fitted 
out; and also gave warning of what was intended to 
the English, directing them to sell their property, 
and to leave peat d in order thus to avoid aa effu- 
sion of blood, which, in all probability, would have 
proved useless, He resolved also to comply, if pos- 
sible, with the views of the French Emperor, in.case 
he should not be softened to more moderate:termsy 
But Bonaparte peremptorily insisted, not only on the 
shutting up of the ports,.but. on. the imprisonment 
of all British subjects, the confiscation of. their pro- 
perty, and a dereliction of the project of retiring to. 
America. The Prince Regent, when he had reason 
to believe that all the English not naturalized in the 
country had taken their departure from Portugal, 
and that all English property had been sold, adopt- 
ed the resolution of shutting his ports against Eng- 
land, and even of .complying with the other demands 
of France: Declaring, however, at the same time, 
that should the French troops enter Portugal, he 
was resolved to remove the seat of government to 
Brazil, the most important and best defended part of. 
his dominions.. 
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It had been frequently stated to the cabinet of © 
Lisbon, ae the English ambassador Lord Strang- © 
i 


ford, that his Britannic majesty, in agreeing not to 
resent the exclusion of British commerce ti the 

orts of Portugal, had gone to the utmost extent of 
orbearance ; that, in making this concession to the 
peculiar circumstances of the prince regent’s situa- 
tion, his majesty had done all that friendship could 
justly require, and that a single step beyond this line 
ofymodified hostility must lead to the extremity of 
actual war. Nevertheless the prince regent, in the: 
fond hope of preserving. Portugal by conciliating- 
France, on the 8th of November signed an order for’ 
detaining the few British subjects, and of the very 
inconsiderable portion of British property that yet 
remained in Lisbon. On the publication of this or- 
der, Lord Strangford removed the arms of: England 
from the gates of his residence ; demanded his pass- 
ports; presented a final remonstrance against the re- 
cent conduct of the court of Lisbon; and retired 
to a British squadron, commanded by Sir Sydney: 
Smith, who immediately established a most rigorous 
blockade at the mouth of the Tagus. . A few days 
after, the intercourse between the court of Lisbon and 
the British ambassador was renewed, », Lord Strang- 
ford, under due assurance of protection and security, : 
proceeded to Lisbon on the 27th, when he found the: 


November. 


prince regent wisely directing: all his apprehensions to - 


a French army which had entered Portugal, and. was- 
on its march to Lisbon, and all his hopes to an’ 
English fleet. The object of this march he was at 
no loss to understand ; for Bonaparte had declared in 
his journals, that the house of Braganza had ceased 
to reign, Lord Strangford promised to the prince 
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regent, of the faith of his sovereign, that the British 
squadron before the Tagus should be employed to 
protect /his retreat from Lisbon, and his voyage to 
the Brazils. “ ‘SP io 

On the morning of November 29th, the Portuguese 


of Portugal fleet set sail from the Tagus, with the Prince of Bra- 


leaves Lis- 
bon for 
Brazil. 
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zil and the whole of the royal family of Braganza on 
board, together w4h many of his faithful counsellors 
and adherents, and other persons attached to his for- 
‘tunes. The fleet consisted of eight sail of the line, 
with frigates, brigs, and. Brazil ships, in all amount- 
ing to 36 sail. While they passed through the! Bri- 
tish squadron, our ships fired a salute 21 guns, 
which was returned with an equal number. The 
friendly meeting of the two fleets, at a juncture so 
critical and important, was a sight exceedingly inter- 
esting and affecting.. Four English ships of the line 
were sent by the British admiral to accompany the 
royal family to Brazil. After Portugal had fallen 
under the dominion of France, the valuable island of 
Madeira was committed to the protection of British 
troops. 

A new parliament assembled on the 22d of June 
1807. Theirdebates during the summer were com- 
paratively uninteresting ; but when the second ses- 
sion was opened, the late expedition to Copenhagen, 
and our ions with America, furnished momentous 
subjects of discussion. Of these, the subject of the 
orders in council might be regarded as the most 
practically important ; for, whatever might be said 
of the Copenhagen expedition, the deed was done; 
and the human misery it had occasioned, could not 
be repaired, even had the advice suggested by Lord 
Sidmouth been adopted, for fixing! a time forthe! re- 
storation of the .capture—a proposal which was 
triumphantly rejected by tiristers. But the mea 
sures with regard to America ‘were still open to res 
cal. Mees 
In November 1806, Bonaparte had issued at Ber- 
lin his famous decree, in which he declared the Bri- 
tish islands to be in a state of blockade. He also 
shut the ports of all the countries under his authori- 
ty against all vessels which had Jast cleared from 
Great Britain, and subjected to confiscation all car- 


' goes of British produce or manufacture. In aid’of 


British ore 
ders in 
council, 


this regulation, he afterwards declared that all neu- 
tral vessels coming into any port of his dominion, 
should bring with them what was. called a certificate 
of origin ; being-an assurance under the hand of the 
French consul at the port of shipment, that the car. 
go was not of British produce or manufacture, and 
that all vessels which should ‘be met at sea without 
sucha certificate, should be liable to capture. This 
Berlin decree, which, ‘from the impotence of France 
to,enforce it in its most material points, ought to 
have been regarded as an insulting bravado, was very 
properly resented’ on the part of the Grenville mini- 
stry, by a mild. decree, which interdicted the coast- 
ing trade of the enemy. 

Ten months elapsed without any other measure of, 
commercial hostility from ‘either cabinet, till No- 
vember 1807 (a year ‘after the publication’ of ithe 
Berlin decree) appeared ‘our new: orders in council, 
by the Portland ministry, containing these two’ sub- 
stantial propositions: Jrst,:°That France, and all 
ita tributary states, should be held tobe in a’state 
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of blockade; and that all vessels should be seize 
which. ted to trade from any neutral 
those countries, or from them to any neutral p 
Shih thonld hive Beta ger saci POUR 
w we on board | sui 
origin as was pt tins by as eae decree. Neutral 
vessels intended for a French or hostile port, were 
directed at all events to touch first at Great Britain; 
from which, after paying ‘certain duties, they may 
in some cases be allowed to proceed § and in all cases 
they are permittad, and indeed enjoined, to come td 
Great Britain when clearing out with a cargo from 
any port of the enemy. “Tie Th ves agen to 
America, from her sole enjoyment of independence, 
was deeply interested in the operation of these don. i 
tending decrees, which placed her trade between two 
fires. But the interests of Britain were ‘no less in- 7) ‘P* 
volved in this measure than those of America, and ; 
her trade to that je the world began to suffer 


severely. The American merchants remonstrated 
against the orders, and petitioned iament to re. 
scind them. Their cause was” at the bar of 


the house by an able lawyer, (Mr Brougham,) who 
did ample justice to their cause. © The rt 
clared, that the obvious tendency of the ordersin 
council was to annihilate ‘our neutral commerce 3 and 
that it actually had’ reduced our igitedes to 
one third of its former extent, The preambleto. 
orders in council had justified! the measure, by declar- 
ing that the decrees of Franee hadexhibited an un- 
precedented system of warfare, (for, i nt of 
such provocation, our right to exercise ere hostility 
towards neutrals, was not pleaded strong 
advocates,of the orders). “It had dit fr ‘ted in 
the same preamble, that neutrals had/acqui in 
these decrees of France, and submitted to’them as 
part of the new system of war. It was proved, how- 
ever, that the French decrees were not unprecedent- 
ed. In 1739, in 1756, under the old government of 
France, and at three subsequent periods since the 
French revolution, decrees had been issued by the 
enemy for capturing all vessels laden even in 
with British produce, and yet they had not been fol- 
lowed by any such measure of retaliation on the part 
of Britam. With regard to the Berlin decree, it was 
not true that it had either been enforced by France, 
or that America had acquiesced in it. General Airm- 
strong, the American ambassador, so far from ac- 
quiescing in the Berlin decree, had applied, to learn 
whether it was intended to be enforced against Ame- 
rican vessels; and it was answered by the French 
government, that the blockading decree was not in- 
tended to be enforced against the ships of that nation. 
From distinct evidence laid'before the House of Com- 
mons, it was proved that neutral vessels had been’ 
publicly and regularly chartered on voyages from 
this country to Continent of Europe after the 
Berlin decree, in the same manner as before it ; that 
the prices of articles of colonial produce and home 
manufactures, ‘continued the same in the continental’ 
markets after the Berlin decree down to the orders 
in council; ‘that the greatest merchants in the neu~ 
tral trade had never heard of ‘a neutral vessel being 
condemned in the hostile ports ; and that the rate of 
insurance of such vessels had not been’ raised by the 
Berlin decree, but only ‘by the orders in ‘council. 
4 
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Ih defence or ePeer of the orders, it was argued, 
it we should reduce the enemy by distress to abiatr- 
n his system of blockade, and to permit the free 


ess of our Colonial produce and manufactures. 
1¢ Continent, it was said, would not calmly:sub- 
mit to such privations as the want of tea, sugar, to- 
bacco, cottdn, and foreign ‘medicines. Boriaparte’ 
_ Would at last be compélled, by the murmurs of fifty 
sitions of human beings, languishing for luxuries’ to 
_which they had been habituated, to abandon his ex- 
cluding system. It is strange to observe, that at the 
. moment when ministers were pleading for this proba- 
bility, they were avowedly encouraging the smug- 
gling trade between Britain and France; a ede 
which, as far as it could succeed, exactly supplied 
the enemy with those luxuries, for the loss of which 
we expected the continent to mutiny against its ty- 
rant. : 

In opening the budget of 1808, the chancellor of 
the exchequer stated the supplies which had been 
voted to be L.48,653,170, Pers which was to be 
deducted the proportion furnished by Treland, viz. 
L. 5,713,601, which would leave a suin to be defrayed 
by Britain of L. 42,933,601, ‘The ways and tieans 
amounted to L. 43,076,000, The loat for England 
and Ireland was ten millions and a half, of which eight 
__were for the use of this country. The whole sum was 
_ to be founded in the 4 per cents, and the contractors 
for every L.100 advanced to the public were to 're- 
ceive L.118 : 3 ; 6, so that the public paid for every 
L.100 capital L.4.: 14: 6% interest. In conse- 
quence of the loan of ten millions and a half, there 
was a capital of debt created to the amourt of 
L.12,408,375, from which, after deducing a ‘pro- 
portion of two seventeenths for Ireland, making 
P 2.954,375, there would remain as a permanent 
_burthen upon Great Britain L.9,454,000, and. an 
_ annual charge for interest of L. 475,536. . 

. Among the changes in military arrangenjent pro- 
duced by the new ministry, was that of ‘substituting 
a local militia for the unregimented levy of 200,000 
men from the whole population, of which the late’ 
ministry had determined on calling out and training 
toarms. This ].cal militia was to be balloted for in 
_ the different counties, in proportion to the deficiency 
of volunteers in each, between 18 and 31 years of 
_ age 3 nor were exemptions to be made but at a very 
high fine. The officers were to possess the same re- 
quisites as to property as those of the existing militia, 
except in one instance, namely, that whoever had held 
the rank of a field officer in the army, might hold the 
same rank in the militia, without such qualification. 
Volunteer corps might, if they chose, transfer them- 
selves, with the approbation of his majesty, into this 
local militia, The period of service during the year 
was to be 28 days, exclusive of the days for assem- 
bling, marching, &c. for which pay was to be allow- 
ed. The expence was calculated not to exceed the 
present volunteer establishment. It would not ex- 
ceed four pounds per man for the year. Having a 
regimental force of 400,000 men, in addition to the 
regular army of 200,000, which might, if occasion 
required, be augmented to 250,000, the empire 
might be considered as secure. 
Beaten and overawed by the armies of France, the 
Emperor Alexander sought refuge from the disgrace 
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of submitting to Boriiparte, ih affecting to be his 
cordial ally ; and pretending to have changed his 


Britain. 
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whole opinion of ‘the true intereets of Europe, joined —« 


withhis recent conqueror in a plan for its partition. 
hip cn immediately after theapture of Copenhagen,’ 


Russia de. 


he declared’ war against Englatid; complaining that’ clares war 
she had harassed the Russian trade; that she had @gainst 


refused his" proffered mediation for a peace with 
France; that in ‘the late war against France, a war 
instigated by herself, she had promoted only her own 
selfish ends, and had sent out expeditions to Naples, 
Buenos Ayres, Sicily, and Egypt; finally, that she 
had seized upon the Danish fleet, Austria and Priis- 
sia Weré also 45. ip to declate war against English 
commetce, though they had the ‘decency not to ae» 
company- their declaration with a complaining ma- 
nifesto, 

The treaty of Tilsit was hardly concluded, when 
Bonaparte turned his views to the West, and resolved 
on the stibjugation of Portugal and Spain, Perhaps 
it was:his first design not to overthrow the thrones of 
these kingdoms, but, under the veil of alliance and 
union, to réduce them to the same abject dependence 
as the corifederations of the Rhine, Holland, and 
Switzerland. With this view he hdd called the 
flower of the Spanish troops to serve in his late san- 
guinary campaigns in Germany and Poland. Through 
his'ambassador, Beauharnois, at the court of Madrid, 
he fomented discord in the royal family of Spain, 
that he might assume to himself the arbitration of 
their differences, "The Frénch ambassador suggested 
to Terdinand, Prince of Asturias, the idea of inter- 
marrying. with a piiucess related to the Emperor Na- 
poleon. The anxiety of thé prince of Asturias to 
avoid an union with another lady, selected for him by 
his greatest enemies“ at court, induced him to ac- 
quiesce in the proposition ‘of Beauharnois, with the 
reservation, that it was to meet with the approbation 
of his royal parents; and he wrote’ a letter, signify- 
ing his wishes to the French emperor. This clan- 
destine communication, and other circumstances art- 
fully prepared, gave colour to an accusation insidi- 
ously aha against the innocent prince. A few 
days after he wrote the letter to Beauharnois, he was 
arrested and confined in the monastery of St Law- 
rence. On the 31st of October, all the members of 
the different councils of state being assembled, a de- 
claration by the king was read to them, stating a dis- 
covery that the prince of Asturias had formed a con- 
spiracy for dethroning his father, He had been sur- 
prised, it was said, in his own apartments, with 
the cyphers of his correspondence, which were laid 
before the council of Castile, with instructions for 
them ‘to investigate the whole matter. The whole 
Spanish nation instantly suspected, that the pretended 
conspiracy was an infamous calumny, fabricated by 
Godoy, the-Prince of Peace, and Mer ip ak for the 
purpose of removing the only obstacle which then 
opposed their designs. The imprisonment of the 
Prince of Asturias, and the decree against his person, 
produced an effect quite contrary to the expectations 
of the favourite Godoy, who now receded in fear, 
and pretended to moderate a reconciliation between 
the royal parents and their son. He dictated peni- 
tential letters from Ferdiuand to both the king and 
the queen, and made the Prince of Asturias sign 
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them while a prisoner. There is nothing in these 
confessions of a very heinous nature; and they ma 
all be fairly supposed to allude to the step vaick 
Ferdinand had taken, in writing to Napoleon with- 
out the king’s knowledge on the subject of his mar- 
riage. But a decree, which had been addressed to all 
the clergy, ordaining a solemn thanksgiving to God 
for the king’s deliverance, was meant to preserve the 
idea, that the prince had harboured designs against 
his father’s goverament, if not. against his life. On 
the 5th of November, a royal edict was addressed to 
the governor ad interim of the council of Castile, de- 
claring that the voice of nature having disarmed the 
hand of vengeance, the king had been moved by pity, 
and the intercession of the queen, to pardon his peni- 
tent son, who had given information against the au- 
thors of the parricidal design, 

Such was the state of affairs, when a French cou- 
rier arrived at the royal palace of St Lawrence, with 
a treaty concluded and signed at Fountainbleau, on 
the 27th of October, by Isquierido, the plenipoten- 
tiary of his Catholic majesty, and Marshal Duroc, in 
the name of the French emperor. By this treaty it 
was agreed, among other articles, that the province 
of Entre Minho y Duero should be made over in en- 
tire property and sovereignty to the king of Etruria, 
with the title of king of Northern Lusitania. The 
province of Alentejo and the kingdom of the Algar- 
ves, in entire preperty and sovereitynty to the Prince 
of Peace, to be by him enjoyed under the title of Prince 
of the Algarves. The provinces of Beira tras los 
Montes, and Portuguese Estremadura, were to re- 
main. undisposed of till there should be a general 
peace. The kingdom of Northern Lusitania, and 
the principality of the Algarves, were to acknow- 
ledge, as their protector, his Catholic majesty the 
king of Spain, and in no case were to make peace or 
war without his consent. In case of the provinces 
of Beira and Portuguese Estremadura devolving at 
a general ers to the house of Braganza, in exchange 
for Gibraltar, Trinidad, and other colonies which the 
British had conquered from Spain and her allies, the 
new sovereign of these provinces was to contract, with 
respect to his Catholic majesty, the same obligations 
as the king of Northern Lusitania, and to hold his 
territories on the same conditions. The king of 
Etruria ceded" that, kingdom in full property and 
peaked pe) to the emperor of the French and the 
king of Italy. By a secret convention, it was agreed 
that French troops were to be admitted into Spain, 
where they were to be joined by bodies of Spanish 
troops, and marched into Portugal. Another body 
of French troops, to the number of 40,000, were to 
be assembled at Bayonne before the end of Novem- 
ber, to be ready to enter Spain in case the English 
should send reinforcements to Portugal. 

The French forces, which had assembled on the 
borders of Spain, remained but a short time inactive.’ 
Early in 1808, a corps entered Catalonia, and on the 
i6th of February obtained possession of the town 
and citadel of Barcelona, and of the strong position 
of Monjuich, As a slight pretence for these move- 
ments, it was said that the French were marching to 
assist in repelling the insults of the British army on 
the Spanish coast ; and rumours were whispered of 
an intended invasion of Algiers and Morocco, At 
Monjuich and Pampeluna, some slight resistance was 
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made by the national troops. There seemed, how-  Britaia, | 
cera be no organ of the general will; and although —““—= 
the Spanish troops ba Be er advancing from Por- Groxcr If 
tugal to Madrid, yet the feeble court who directed — 1808," 
them, were every day issuing contradictory orders. 
The people, however, were at last alarmed, and rou- 
sed from torpor. It was rumoured that the king was 
preparing to leave Aranjuez for Seville, with a view 
to emigrate to his American dominions. The cha- ‘The Princ 
racter of the Prince of Peace made it highly probable of Peace — 
that he would instigate the royal family to such a re- attacked | 
solution, as he possessed immense riches, and fore: wr ’ 
seeing the impending storm, might well be anxious °°" ; 
to withdraw. It was rumoured, with equal probabi- 
lity, that the Prince of Asturias was sufficiently at- 
tached to his country to oppose the design. A 
popular commotion broke out at Aranjuez, The 
palace of the Prince of Peace was attacked ; “and 
though he saved himself by flight, their majesties 
found it necessary to appease the public indignation, 
by proclaiming that Godoy, their favourite, was dis- 
charged from his high offices and commands, and was 
permitted to retire wherever he might chuse. The 
people of Madrid, whither Godoy had fled from 
Aranjuez, were determined that he should not retire 
with such impunity. They rose like the people of 
Aranjuez, discovered the Prince of Peace in a garret, 
and committed him to a common jail. In the midst charles 1 
of these commotions, Charles [V. published at Aran- abdicates_ 
juez, on the 19th of March, a formal abdication of the Spani 
the Spanish throne ; either impelled by personal fears, throne, \ 
he gave way to the popular wishes in favour of his 
son, or was terrified into the measure by Bonaparte, 
who, for the sake of getting the favourite of the 
people, the Prince of Asturias, into his power, soom 
after invited him to a fatal interview, under the new 
title of Ferdinand VII. 5 
The first act of the new king was to publish a Ferdinang 
manifesto and demonstration of his own innocence. VII. entei 
He confiscated the effects of the Prince of Peace, Madrid 
and appointed to the presidency of the grand ¢oun- 
cil of Castile, a popular nobleman, the Duke of In- 
fantado, who was known to be attached to the Eng- 
lish interests. On the 23d of March, he made his 
public entry into Madrid. Two days before that phrerrenc! 
time, the French army under-the Duke of Berg, had army ens 
also entered the Spanish capital, While the governor ters Ma< 
and garrison of Madrid submitted to the degrading act drid. 
of being obliged to welcome an enemy’s army come to 
overawe them, the mass of the people were in a state 
of high fermentation, and some mortal encounters 
took place between the individuals of the two nations. 
Hitherto the occupation of the country by the French 
had been endured, en the part of the paniards, more 
from stupefaction than cowardice. But when they 
saw ‘the French General Duhesme throwing ammu- 
nition and provisions into Barcelona, they remon- 
strated against the portentous movement.—‘ Your 
troops,” said the Spanish Captain-general Espetella, 
in a letter to the French general, ‘ that occupied 
the citadel and the fortress of Monjuich, might have 
considered all the houses of Barcelona as so man 
magazines, and the provisions they contained as their 
own. Your excellency occupied the fortresses in the 
name of the emperor and king as an ally ; and it was 
only on the faith of this, that the Spanish govern- 
ment consented to its occupancy. The city gave you 


in. an honourable reception, and shared with you the 
rf provisions destined for her own use.” h in. 
sult was, however, offered to the Spaniards, when the 
Prince of Peace, whose imprisonment had occasioned 
he Prince the utmost joy throughout the kingdom, was libe- 
Peace rated by the imperative orders of Bonaparte. It had 
erated. been intended to bring him to trial, but the inter- 
- cession of the old queen with the French emperor, 
obtained the release of her guilty favourite, who in- 
stantly repaired to mne. But though the Duke 
of Berg possessed rid with a large army, while 
“Ferdinand, the ido] of the people, remained in his 
capital, it was impossible to execute the plans which 
the French meditated. It became, therefore, the 
grand object of Bonaparte’s ambassadors and emis- 
saries, to persuade the new king to leave the spot on 
which they durst not arrest him. General Savary 
arrived as anew envoy from Paris, he announced the 
intention of the French emperor to visit Madrid, and 
suggested the propriety of the Spanish monarch pay- 
ing him the compliment of meeting him on his own 
frontiers, Ferdinand unhappily fell into the snare: 
he was decoyed under the pretence of procuring the 
favour of Bonaparte, by a friendly meeting, to pro- 
ceed from Madrid to Burgos, from thence to Vit- 
the royal toria, and finally to Bayonne, where he found him- 
amily of self in a short time in. the hands of Bonaparte, like 
pain ar- another Montezuma in the power of Cortes. T'o- 
gether with the released Prince of Peace, Charles 
V. and his queen arrived also at Bayonne. Bona- 
parte had found it easy to force and persuade the 
d royal pair to leave their native dominions, after 
they found an escape to America impracticable ; nor 
had the Spaniards to regret that they had lost an im, 
becile sovereign, and a queen who was still more un- 
pyeciers from her connections with the Prince of 
ace. 
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mands — into his possession, Bonaparte immediately threw off 
inal the mask, and in a direct message to Ferdinand the 
n ofthe Seventh, required of him, and all his family, to re 

nanish  nounce the crown of Spain and the Indies. Charles, 
frown, his queen, and the Prince of Peace, were easy in- 
struments in the tyrant’s hands ; and Charles imme- 
diately declaring that his former resignation had been 
forced upon him by the fear of popular tumult, re- 
claimed his right to the sceptre, that he might trans- 
fer it to the Emperor of France. Ferdinand, though 
ghich Fer- Now a prisoner, would not however resign his ri St 
inand re- to the throne, except on certain conditions, pros 
ed to prevent the alienation of the kingdom ‘to any 
foreign power. He proposed that Charles should 
return to Madrid, whither he would attend him asa 
dutiful son; that the cortes, or at least the great 
council, should be assembled ; that Charles should 
dismiss from his presence the detested Prince of 
Peace; and, in case of the aged king resigning the 
burthen of government, should transfer it to none 
but himself. These negotiations had lasted for some 
time, and Ferdinand still continued resolute, when 
a memorable conference took place, (on the 5th of 
May), at which the Emperor of the French, the 
old King and Queen of Spain, the Infant Don Car- 
los, Godoy Prince of Peace, some grandees of 
Spain, and the Spanish minister, Don Pedro Ceyallos, 
were present. Ferdinand was, after some time, cal- 
led in to it by his father. The queen, in a transport 
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of passion, addressed him as a traitor, who had for Britain, 
years meditated the death of the king | but pro. ——v—~ 
claimed her own infamy, by adding, ‘1 tell you to a 
your face, that you are my son, But not the son of , 
the king.’ She was proceeding in her reprogches, 

when Napoleen interrupted her, by saying, “ 1 give Ferdinand 
to Ferdinand the crown of Naples, to Don Carlos is compel- 
that of Etruria, with one of my nieces in marriage 

to each of them; Ict them declare if they be wil- ohlae tee 
ling to accept this offer.’” After a short silence, crown, 
Don Carlos replied, «« Emperor, I am not born to 

be a king, but an infant of Spain.” Ferdinand was 

silent. Bonaparte, ‘aftér a short pause, resumed : 
«Prince, you must choose between cession or death.” 

Six hours were allowed to: him for coming to a de- 
termination. King Charles seconded the threat of 

the emperor against him and all his followers, and 
Ferdinand, humanely, anxious not to involve the lives 

of a number of persons comprehended in the threat, 

made the resignation that was commanded. He was 
immediately autived of his coach of state and sword 

of honour, watched by a party of the militia, and 

allowed no attendant but the commander of the 

guard, 

Charles the Fourth ceded to Napoleon all his Charlesiv. 
rights to the throne of the Indies, stipulating (if — to 
such atransaction could be coupled with the name Spain and 
of stipulation,) that the integrity of the kingdom the Indies, 
should be maintained, its religion upheld, and its 
sovereign, whoever he should be, independent. 

The intelligence of this transaction excited a tre- Tumults at 
mendous convulsion at Madrid. On the day fixed Madrid, 
for the departure of the King of Etruria, of the 
daughter of King Charles, and. her son Don Fran- 
cisco, for Bayonne, where: they were summoned by 
Bonaparte, the people surrounded the palace to 
which they were Fidding adieu. The carriages were 
indeed iilfered to depart, but the indignation and 
pity of the people were wound to the highest pitch, 
by beholding the tears of the Infant Don Francisco. 

While their emotion was at the highest, a detach- 
ment of French soldiers arrived, and immediately a 
scene of carnage commenced. It is not fully ascer- 
tained whether the populace or the French were the 
first aggressors, but the latter were the first who 
had recourse to fire arms; and, at the discharge of 
these, the common pe seized on every species of 
weapons that could be found. 
he Frenchmen employed in this dreadful day in which are 
Madrid did not exceed 10,000. They succeeded quelled by 
at last in quelling the inhabitants, after a terrible partic rench 
slaughter in the morning, which was changed into a pe 
regular military execution in the afternoon. The 
Spanish troops had no share in the cantest, aving 
been confined to their barracks by their officers. . 
they had joined their countrymen, there can be no 
doubt but that every Frenchman in Madrid might 
have been exterminated ; but the retaliation would 
have been equally dreadful, for besides the 10,000 in 
Madrid, there were 50,000 in the immediate en 
bourhood, who would have, in their turn, taken 
vengeance on the inhabitants. R 

By a royal edict dated at Bayonne, (May 4th), the Duke of 
Grand Duke of Berg, whom Charles in the edict Berg ap- 
called his cousin, was appointed lieutenant-general, — = 
or viceroy, of all Spain. Before the courage of the Spaine . 
kingdom was yet fairly displayed, it seemed as if it 
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Britain, were necessary to discharge, in a few. disgraceful 
events, some of the baser spirit which yet remained. 
Gsexcrlll, The Junta at. Madrid disarmed all the citizens of 
4 the capital, and even anticipated the edict of Bay- 
Base pro- _onne, for making the Duke of Berg their president. 
coodings of The council of Castile also sanctioned by their name, 
bodies in 28d published the-edicts of Bonaparte and his vice- 
Spain, roy ; and the Inquisition, true to its old disgraceful 
~ principles, addressed a circular to the people, invit- 
ing them to submit to the paramount power. 

Bonaparte supported these addresses, by declaring 
to the Spaniards, that he was determined to make 
them what they had"once been,—a great, glorious, 
and happy nation. ‘* Your princes, (he said), have 
ceded to me their rights to the crown of the Spains; 
your nation is old—my mission is to restore its 
outh.””? This address wass: followed by a decree 
ae summoning a junta of Notables to represent the 
Spanish nation at Bayonne, there to, fix the forms 
of anew government. To constitute this assembly, 
he named about 150 individuals of different: classes 
and conditions, but only about 90 were convened, 
The junta at Bayonne held their twelfth meeting on 
the 17th of July, on the day appointed for the ac- 
ceptance of the new constitution. » Inthe chamber 
where they sat, were erected a magnificent, throne, 
and a richly decorated altar, the service of which 
was performed by the Archbishop of Burgos. Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, to whom Napoleon had transferred 
the crown of Spain, addressed the junta as their 
king, and was answered in a speech from the presi- 
dent, after which the oath of allegiance was admini- 
stered to several members, and the junta attended 
his levee. . We have heard of. the high spirit and in- 
dependence of the Bayonne junta, as presenting the 
first obstacle to Bonaparte’s ambition, but there is no 

symptom of any*such spirit in these transactions. 
King Joseph set foot on the territory of Spain 
onthe 9th of July 1808, and made his public entry 
into Madrid on the 20th, attended by the members 
of the Bayonne junta. He had a personal guard of 
ten thousand Italians and other troops, independent 
of an army of eighteen thousand men, under Gene- 
ral Bessieres, who were posted at Madrid for his de- 
fence. To Spain it was still more humiliating than 
the entry of an usurper into her capital, to see, in 
the list of that usurper’s officers of the household, 
the names of some of her noblest grandees, and even 
the ndmes of men bearing the character of patriot- 
ism, who had struggled against the Prince of Peaces 
and laboured to get the oa. of Asturias on the 
throne. Don Louis Mariano de Urquijo, was made 
his secretary of state; Don Pedro Ceyallos, minister 
for foreign relations ; the Duke of Park, the Duke 
of St Germain, the Duke of Infantado, the Count 
Santa Collona, and the Dukes of Ossuna and Soto- 
mayor, were -his captains or chamberlains. It was 
not until the mass of the ;people (the populace it- 
self) had set an example of patriotism to those mens 
that any of them redeemed their honour, by aposta- 
tising from the usurper. But though courtiers and 
courtly patriots could broek the degradation of. the 
Spanish name—though some of, the nobility, from 
mean despair, and others from still meaner hopes, 
acquiesced in the change of dynasty, the people 
were agitated by nobler passions. Though the flower 
of their regular army was serving abroad ; their north 
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eastern frontier. in the, hands -of French garrisons ; 
their metropolis, their interior, and the neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Portugal, possessed by 1 
teran Fredakinen, commanded by the best 
Europe ;. without. arms, ammunition, or treasury, 
and deserted by their own government, they rose to 
combat with the masters of Europe—with the tactics 
of Bonaparte himself. It is true that in many in- 
stances the conduct of the Spaniards has not been 
consistent with this bold commencement ; but, under 
such circumstances, to have risen even for a moment 
with unanimity, exhibits a picture unparalleled in 
modern history, The motto of the insurgents was, 
“ The Spanish blood shed at Madrid cries for ven- 
geance.”” ‘ 

The public mind had been strongly agitated. ever 
since the massacre of Madrid; but it was not till the 
abdication of Ferdinand was announced, that. a ge- 
neral explosion burst forth, The anniversary of he 
tutelary saint of the prince, St Ferdinand, awoke all 
the sensibility of an ardent, devout, and loyal people, 
On that day, (the 27th of May), the insurrection 
commenced in many places, In Valentia, Don Mi- 
quel de Saavedra, captain-general of the province, 
was put to death for opposing the insurgents. At 
Cuenca, Carthagena, Malaga, and Granada, and in 
the Castiles, and Estremadura, the same scenes were 
exhibited.. At Cadiz, when it was known that the 


officers in 


patriots had corresponded with the English at Gib- 


raltar, Solano, the lieutenant-general o Andalusia, 
who headed the French faction, came post haste to 
the city, and thundered forth proclamations against 
their designs ; but the people, conducted by Spa- 
nish officers, rose. and surrounded his palace,, an 
put him to death, in the act of proglaimning his at- 
tachment to Napoleon. These unconnected efforts 
were quickly brought into unity by the establish- 
ment of provincial juntas. : 

The lead in the affairs of the patriots was taken 
by the supreme junta of Seville, which, with 
happy audacity, assumed, and, for a time, exercisec 
all the functions of sovereign authority. Laying hold 
of some statutes in their constitution, whic h author- 
ised their rejecting the. orders of the supreme council 


of Madrid, when the capital should be in the hands 


of foreign troops, they proclaimed Ferdinand the 
VII. and war,against France. This pre-eminence 
which they claimed in authority, was due to them 
from the circumstances of Andalusia, That was the 
province in which there were most veteran native 
troops, the only foundery of cannon in the kingdom, 
and the greatest store of arms and ammunition, It 
is the province, too, in which Gibraltar is situated, 
and which could best receive assistance from England. 
It is the province of opulence and resources. Al- 
though it was. not among the highest ranks that the 
patriotic ardour was strongest, many of the dignified 
clergy, and nobility joined the general enrolment of 
the people. The bishop of St Andero appeared among 
the patriots, and the Count de Montage was indefati- 
gable in enlisting and drilling the volunteers. The 
monasteries and the universities poured forth recruits. 
The standards of the latter bore the names of saints ; 
those of the former wore the names of Greek or Ro- 
man heroes. By an-agreement between the Spanish 
general Castanos, and the patriots of Cadiz, on the 
one part, and of the British officers at Gibraltar and 
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inthe Mediterranean, on the other, Lord Collingwood 

to take the command of the Eng- 
general Spencer, with six or 
seven regiments, from Gibraltar. Lord Collingwood 
offered his services for the reduction of the French 
fleet in the harbour ; but Thomas de Morla, who 
succeeded to the government of the city after the ex- 
ecution of Solanos, determined that this should be 
exclusively an achievement of the Spaniards. The 
French ships lay in the canal of the arsenal, in such 
a position, that they were out of the reach of the can- 
non of the castles, as well as of the Spanish squadron 
off Cadiz ; but the gun-boats, bomb-vessels, and bat- 
teries, constructed on the isle of Leon, and near fort 


eFrench Louis, soon reduced admiral Rosilly (June 14th,) to 
‘in Ca- surrender the fleet, consisting of five ships of the line 
psurren- of 74, guns, one frigate, and four thousand seamen 


and marines, 
. Advice having been received, that a detachment 
of French had assembled at Tavira, to enter Spain 
from the side of Portugal, by the river Guadiana, ge- 
neral Spencer, with his detachment, set sail for the 
Guadiana, and landed his troops at Ayamonte. 'Three 
ships had already been sent to the mouth of the Gua- 
diana by general Purvis. Alarmed at these move- 
ments, the French concentrated all their force at Lis- 
bon, excepting a few detachments in fortified places. 
The Portuguese also rose upon their oppressors, and 
sent solicitations for succours to admiral Sir C. Cot- 
ton, who commanded the naval forces of Britain in that 
uarter, The change of circumstances, which had 
thus changed the relations of Spain and Great Bri- 
tain towards each other, hardly needed the ceremony 
of a proclamation, to establish friendship.and alliance. 
The juntas, however, formally proclaimed peace and 
alliance with Great Britain, Sweden, and Portugal; 
and the Portuguese provinces of Algarve and Alen- 
tejo put themselves under the protection of the junta 
‘Seville; so did the Canary isles. Envoys were dis- 
patched to the transmarine establishments of Spain, in 
the Americas, West Indies, and Asia, inviting them 
to the cause of the patriots, and of Ferdinand. Pro- 
clamations had been sent out to those colonies by 
king Joseph ; but the vessels which carried them had 
been mostly taken by the English, and the crews of 
those which arrived had ‘been imprisoned by the 
trarisatlantic patriots. Meanwhile the Viscount de Ma- 
terosa, Don Diego de la Vega, and other deputies 
from the Spanish and Portuguese provinces, arrived 
at London. Peace was proclaimed with Spain in 
the London Gazette, on the 5th of July. The Spa- 


‘nish prisoners in our jails, to the umber of many 


thousands, were liberated, clothed, and sent home to 
join their countrymen in arms. Independent of the 
arms and treasures promptly forwarded by govern- 
ment, the public ardour in Britain, for the cause of 
the patriots, was evinced by subscriptions that were 
set on foot throughout the kingdom ; and some corps 
of militia volunteered their services in the cause. 
Some admirable precautions were published by the 
Seville junta, culctilated to direct the desultory war- 


. * This was sadly experienced by Sir John Moore. 
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fare which they had determined to pursue, in prefer- 
ence to risking pitched battles. Happy had at been 
if the several juntas, in their zeal to animate their 
countrymen, had not forgot the precaution of adhe- 
ring to truth, in the calculation of their fighting men. 
While they hoped to terrify the French by exaggera- 
tion, they only deceived each other, and their allies.* 
Of the French armies in the whole peninsula, inclu- 
ding the army of Junot in Portugal, a force exceed- 
ing 100,000 men, 50,000. wete stationed in Madrid, 
or its vicinity, under Prince Murat, and marshal Mon- 
cey. From this great body, detachments were sent 
to. take possession of Cadiz and Valentia; the former 
detachment commanded by Dupont, the latter under 
marshal Moncey. Marshal Bessieres had in charge 
to: guard the roads between Madrid and Bayonne, 
and to bridle the country as much as possible, by 
spreading to theright and left.+ This northern army 
was opposed by the Spanish general Cuesta, at the 
head of the forces of Gallicia, Asturias, Estremadu- 
ra, and Leon, and those of sume insurgent districts 
of Biscay. General Castanos was commander in 
chief of the four kingdoms. of Andalusia, with the 
provinces of Granada and Valentia, which had uni- 
ted themselves with Andalusia. Admiral Cisneros 
was captain-general of Murcia. Don Joseph Palafox 
of Arragon; and Count Espetella of Catalonia. 

The army of Dupont left» Madrid 20,000 strong, 
crossed the mountains of the Morena, and descending 
into Andalusia, took and pillaged Cordova. At this 
place, the French general was informed ‘that Casta- 
nos was advancing with 45,000 patriots. He retired 
first to a strong position behind the Guadalquivir, 
and from thence fell back to Baylen. Already he 
had lost great numbers by the desultory attacks of 
the insurgents. It was not, however, till a whole di- 
vision of his army under general Wedel, and a rein- 
forcement under general Belliard, which were on their 
march from Madrid, had been separated from him by 
the judicious movements of Castanos. that his case 
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became hopeless. As his last resource, he made a Dupont 
bold attack on 25,000 of Castanos’ army, { with all surrenders, 


the forces under his immediate command, was repul- 
sed with the loss of 3000 men, and obliged to sur- 
render at discretion. General Wedel’s. division was 
comprehended in the capitulation. . It was agreed, 
that they should be sent home by sea. The battle 
of Baylen was fought on the 20th of July. General 
Moncey was not more successful in Valentia. March- 
ing upon the city of Valentia, after routing the pea- 
sants at the passes of the mountains, he began to 
cannonade its walls, when he was attacked by gene- 
ral Caro, the nephew of Romana, with the covering 
army, was beaten back to his camp, and from thence 
obliged to fly to Madrid. Of 15,000 men who had 
marched with Moncey from the Spanish capital, 1500 
were taken prisoners, and 10,000 returned, with a 
prodigious proportion of wounded. ‘In the campaign 
of Arragon, the defence of Saragossa displayed a he- 
roism never surpassed in ancient or modern times. On 
the 14th of June, before any force could be orgas- 


+ Of the 14 provinces of Spain, there were four in the hands of the French when the insurrection broke out, Navarre, Bis- 
cay, and the two Castiles. The fortress of Barcelona was also in their possession. ; 


' $ Of these, one half were irregulars, 
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ised for the protection of this defenceless city, 9000 
French, under the orders of general Le Febre, took 


‘Groncrlll. iti j i @ 
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gossa. A’ small party of cavalry even penetrated 
into the town ; but they paid dearly for their rash 
advance, being cut off to a man. Phe Saragossians 
had hastily planted some cannon before the gates of 
their city, and also in some favourable positions 
without the town; when, on the 15th of June, the 
French sent a detachment against these out-posts, 
while their main body attempted to storm the city at 
one of their gates. The Saragossians resisted both 
attacks with successful fury. ‘They closed with the 
French after single discharges, and overpowered 
them. A party of the enemy that entered the town 
were cut to pieces, and Le Febre retired beyond the 
reach of their cannon, losing, in his retreat, 400 ca- 
valry, and 27 baggage waggons. This was but the 
prelude to a more dreadful siege. The French re- 
ceiving reinforcements of troops and artillery, had 
ee nearly invested the town before the expiration 
of June, and reoccupied the adjacent heights. Du- 
ring their advance, the Saragossians employed their 
slender means of defence to the best advantage. They 
tore down the curtains from their windows, and 
formed them into sacks, which they filled with sand, 
and piled up before every gate in the form of a bat- 
tery, digging round each of them a deep trench, 
The gates of Saragossa are, in many places, con- 
nected by the mud walls of gardens within the town, 
in others by buildings, or by the remains of an old 
Moorish wall, which had not even a platform for 
musquetry. Through these inherit houses, 
and mud walls, the Seas citizens broke holes for 
musquetry and cannon. The houses in the environs 
of the city were pulled down or burnt. Gardens 
and olive grounds were cheerfully rooted up by the 
proprietors, whenever they impeded the defence of 
the city, or covered the approach of theenemy. The 
exertions of the men were imitated by the women, 
and even the children. 

The heroism of the citizens was only equalled by 
their industry, and by the sagacity of those who con- 
ducted the defence, Gunpowder was manufactured 
within the walls of the city, though it was on fire in 
every quarter. At the end of nearly two months, 
every desperate effort had failed to recover the adja- 
cent heights and the environs: the bodies, but not 
the courage, of the besieged were almost exhausted. 
On the 4th of August, the French opened a tremen- 
dous fire on one quarter of the town: the mud-walls 
had been battered down: the French columns had 
entered, and were in possession of one-half of the 
city, even to the central street. The French gene- 
val then demanded a capitulation, in these words,— 
“ Head bi Santa Engracia: The Capitula- 
tion.?? e was answered in the following words : 
** Head quarters, Saragossa: War to the knife.” 
The French occupied one side of the main street 
called Corso. The Arragonese threw up their en- 
trenchments within a few paces of them, on the op- 
posite side. In day light, it was certain death to ap- 
pear within this horrid interval ; but during the 
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night, the combatants often dashed across the street 
agaihet each others batteries. At last ph shad 


tion of the Spaniards began to fail, and the people Ctonc# 


were calling out to be led to attack the enemy with 
only their knives, when, at this awful crisis, a convo 
of provisions and ammunition, and 3000 Spanis 
guards, Swiss and volunteers of Arragon, unexpect- 
edly found their way into the city, under Don Fran- 
cis Palafox, the brother of the general. A council 
of war now determined, that if the whole of Sara- 
gossa should be consumed, the patriots should retire 
over the Ebro to the suburbs, and defend them till 
they perished. The people shouted when they heard 
the resolution. For eleven days the conflict was con- 
tinued from house to ‘house, from room to room, 
when the French had again lost all but about an 
eighth part of the city. During the night of the 
13th of August, the fire of the French was particu- 
larly destructive ; and, when their batteries ceased, 
flames were seen to burst out in many parts of the 
buildings in their possession. On the morning of 
the 14th, to the great surprise of the Saragossians, 
the enemy’s columns were seen at a distance retreat- 
ing over the plain, on the road to Pampeluna. 

Sa Catalonia, the French general Duhesme had- 
been directed to reduce Gerona, at the same time 
that Le Febre was sent against Saragossa ; but, after 
spending a month in the siege, he was threatened 
by the insurgents in flank, and precipitately retreat- 
ed. The French prevented (but with the utmost 
difficulty) the patriots from cutting off the commu: 
nications of Figueras, and investing Barcelona. Such 
were the successes of the patriots in the south and 
east ; while their affairs in the north of Spain wore a 
much less favourable aspect, from the fate of a battle 
which they lost at Medina del Rio Seco, in the pro- 
vince of Leon. Marshal Bessieres, while he dis- 
patched a force against Saragossa, had also pushed 
forward columns against Segovia, Logrono, Valla- 
dolid, and St Andero. Segovia was taken, after the 
defeat and dispersion of the peasantry before its 
walls. ‘The town and province of Palentia was also 
disarmed, and the members of the council of the cap- 
tured towns were deputed to go to Bayonne, there 
to supplicate the forgiveness of Joseph Bonaparte, 
and swear fealty to Fis Catholic majesty. General 
Merle had proceeded to the mountains of St Andero 
on the 21st of June, and defeated the natives under 
their patriotic bishop in one quarter, while General 
Ducos drove them from post to post into the town 
from other points. The French generals then enter- 
ed St Andero on different sides: the peasants re- 
turned to their homes; and the city swore fealty to 
the usurper. But the severest blow to the patriotic 
cause, was the defeat of the army of the western 
provinces under Cuesta. That general, whose forces 
comprehended all the prisoners restored by the Bri- 
tish government,* was attacked (on the 14th of July) 
on the high grounds of Medina del Rio Seco by Ge- 
neral Bessieres. All the positions of his raw troops” 
were carried. He lost all his artillery, his baggage, 
stores, and the better part of his army. ‘The Spa- 
niards fled through Benevento as far as Astorga. 


* Cuesta’s army, by the French account, amounted to 35,000; by that of the Spaniards, to Jess than 16,000. The French 
army were at least 12,000 strong, and had a large force of cavalry. 
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aim They were pure for many days ; and all the places 

==) which they left behind them surrendered as the ene- 
ee ll.my came up. 
me It appears, however, that, in spite of this defeat, 
the patriots were not without hopes of rallying even 
under Cuesta, and that reinforcements were expected 
to join the fugitives from Medina, The battle of 
that place was certainly not regarded as a sufficient 
counterbalance to the surrender of Dupont at Bay- 
len, and the symptoms of a resisting spirit which 
were still displayed. When the news of the battle 
of Baylen had reached Madrid, the French imme- 
diately had begun to fortify the Reteiro. On the 
evening of the 29th of July, they began to evacuate 
Madrid. King Joseph, with the last companies of 
the troops, left the Spanish capital on the 29th, 
from whence he proceeded to. Burgos, after plunder- 
ing the public treasury of the plate and the crown 
jewels of his unfortunate predecessors, It was ob- 
served by the Spaniards, “ that Joseph had put the 
crown into his pocket, which he durst not mear upon 
his head.”? 

While the French government could not extin- 
guish the flame of insurrection in Spain, they were 
still less able to prevent its explosion being heard all 
over Europe. Bonaparte had in vain attempted to 
impress the Spanish regiments, in that army which 
he kept watching over his late conquests in Germa- 
ny, with an idea, that the most respectable part of 
their countrymen had sanctioned his proceedings. 
He published, indeed, an account in the Moniteur, 
of those regiments having voluntarily come forward 
to devote themselves to his cause, and, having form- 
ed a detachment, to beg the honour of being the 
. body-guard of Joseph. ie any such offer was made, 

it at accorded with the subsequent spirit of the same 
troops, who, when they heard of the true state of 
their country, planted their colours in the centre of 
a circle, around which they formed, and, having 
sworn an oath of patriotism on their knees, marched 
out through the hostile battalions which surrounded 
them, but who did not choose to put their courage 
and despair to the proof. T'en thousand Spaniards, 
stationed under the Marquis Romana on the island 
of Langland, Zealand, and Jutland, who had thus 
emancipated themselves from the French yoke, were 
brought off by our fleet in the Baltic under Admiral 
Keats, and were conveyed, with their stores, arms, 
and artillery, to Corunna, on the 30th of Septem- 
ber. + 
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The whole aspect of Spanish affairs, had inspired Britain. 
hopes in the beginning of summer, that the co-opera- 
tion of a British are would not be thrown away in 
the Peninsula ; and for this purpose, a force of about " 
10,000 men. set gail from Cork on the 12th of July, A British 
and arrived at Corunna on the 20ch, Sir Arthur Bmy Af 
Wellesley, who commanded them, offered the assist~ portugal, 
ance of his forces to the Junta of Gallicia; they re- 
plied, that they wanted not men, but arms, ammuni- 
tion, and money, but recommended a diversion by 
the British in Lisbon, The army then sailed for 
Oporto, but was left inactive there, while Sir Arthur 
proceeded in person to have a conference with the 
British admiral, Sir Charles Cotton, off Lisbon. On 
board of that admiral’s ship, he received information 
from General Spencer, that the Junta of Seville did 
not require the co-operation of his littlearmy; hethere- 
fore gave orders to General Spencer to join him, in his 
proposed operations on Portugal. Before he landed 
his troops, he received advice from home, that 5000 
men, under General Anstruther, were proceeding to 
join him, and that 10,000 men, under Sir John Moore, 
would speedily be detached for the same purpose, 

This last commander had been sent, in the month 
of May, to assist our forlorn ally, the King of 
Sweden, against a combined attack from Russia, 

France, and Denmark. His army reached Got- General 
tenburg on the 17th of May, but was not permit- Moore’s 
ted to land. Sir John Moore repaired to Stock- Gereien 
holm, to communicate his orders, and to concert 
measures for the security of Sweden. He there 

found, to his surprize, that though the Swedish ar- 

my was quite insufficient for defensive purposes, his. 
Majesty's thoughts were intent on conquest. It was 

first proposed that the British should remain in their 

ships, till some Swedish regiments should be collect- 

ed at Gottenburg, and that the combined forces 

should land and conquer Zealand. Upon an exami- 

nation of the plan, it was found that the island of 
Zealand, besides its fortresses, contained a regular 

force superior to any that could be brought to bear 
against it, and that the adjacent islands were full of 
French troops, which could not be prevented from 
crossing over to it in small parties. It was next pro- 

posed, that the British alone should land in Finland, 

storm a fortress, and take possession of the province. 

But General Moore justly represented, that 10,000 
British troops were insufficient to encounter the prin- 

cipal force of the Russian Empire, which could 


quickly be brought from Petersburgh. The Swe- 
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4 The common account which is given of the first communication of the state of his country to the Marquis of Romana, is, 


that a Swedish clergyman, in the disguise of a low and travelling tradesman, arrived at the head quarters of the Marquis, and 
addressed him in the streets, at first under the pretence of offering him some smuggled coffee for sale, but afterwards found 
means to intimate the object of his errand, by speaking in Latin. The writer of this article does not presume to contradict 
* the whole story of the Swedish clergyman, but can affirm, from his own knowledge, that a person, who is not a Swedish, but 
a Scotch Roman Catholic clergyman, (his name is Robertgon,) received L. 1000 from the British government for communica- 
ting the message of our cabinet to the Marquis of Romana at his head quarters in Germany. Mr Robertson had been hired 
to do so; and proceeded to the continent, at the risque of his life, availing himself of a German education, which made him 
easily pass for a native merchant. He found much less difficulty than the Swedish agent is represented to have met with, 
He found R« not surr Jed by spies and watches, but accessible in his own hotel, where Robertson took up his lod- 
gings, and had a conversation with him the day after his arrival. Romana was, indeed, at first very cautious, and would 
not believe that the other was an empoWvered agent, till Robertson proved, that he must. have been informed by a British mi- 
nister lately-resident in Spain, of circumstances known only to the marquis aud the minister. Robertson asked Ronvana, if 
he remembered having dined with Mr in Spain on a certain day, and their having looked over certain books and pic- 
tures after dinner. He reminded him also of certain remarks that had been made; which Romana recollected. The Mar- 
quis then had no doubt of Mr Robertson’s having been sent by the British government; but committed himself no farther in 
conversation, than by saying, that he should consult the other officers of the Spanish troops upon the subject,—The writer of 
this article received the above statement from the Scottish clergyman’s own mouth, and knows that he received the reward 
already mentioned, 
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dish monarch is said to have haughtily told Sir John 
Moore, that he would command him to undertake 
enterprize: which he might think proper. Sir 
John+Moore asked, by what authority he should do 
so, * By authority from your own sovereign,” re- 
plied Gustayus. Sir John begged to be shewn the 
document ; a reply which was felt by the monarch 
as an implied doubt of his royal word; and for darin 
to disbelieve a false assertion, he ordered the Britis 
commander to be put under arrest. Sir John escaped, 
however, from Stockholm in disguise, and, conform- 
ably to his instructions, brought back his troops to 
England, 
Strengthened by the assurances of speedy rein- 
forcements, Sir Arthur Wellesley determined to dis- 
embark in Mondego Bay, a situation in which he 
could be supported by a Portuguese army, which 
had advanced to Coimbra, On the 9th of August, 
the advanced guard marched forward on the road to 
Lisbon, and on the 15th had a slight action with 
the French at Obidos, Next day they halted, and 
on. the day after an attack was made upon a large 
torce of the enemy, under General Laborde, at Roleta, 
‘Their force amounted to 6000 men; but there was 
some reason to believe that it would be joined by 
another body of equal force, under General Loison, 
who had gone to quell an insurrection in the south 
of Portugal, but was expected to return in the course 
of the night. The French were defeated, but re- 
treatedin good order. By this success the road was 
cleared to: Lisbon. On the day after this affair, the 
British, army. moved to Lourinha, to facilitate the 
junction, and protect the landing of the troops un- 
der General Anstruther, after which they resumed 
their, march. But Junot was determined to attack 
the British army before its reinforcements should ar- 
rive. Leaving Lisbon with the greater part of his 
forces, he came up with Sir Arthur Wellesley on the 
21st of August, and attacked him in his position at Vi- 
meira. The French renewed their onset in different 
columns, with the utmost impetuosity. They were 
repulsed at all points, after repeated charges with the 
‘bayonet, and at last retreated with the loss of about 
$000 in killed, wourlded, and _ prisoners, leaving be- 
hind them 13 pieces of cannon and 23 ammunition 
waggons. After’the dispositions for the battle of 
Vimeira had been made, and the action already com- 
menced, Sir Henry Burrard, who was superior in 
command to Sir Arthur Wellesley, arrived at the 
scene of action; but declined to deprive Sir Arthur 


of the honour of obtaining a victory, which appeared 


so. probable. : 

On the 22d, Sir Hew Dalrymple, the lieutenant- 
governor of Gibraltar, arrived to take the command 
over both at Cintra, the place to which the British 
had moved after the battle. When intelligence was 
received in England, in the words of Sir A. Wellesley, 
that the whole of the French army in Portugal, un- 
der the command of the Duke of Abrantes in person, 
had sustained a signal defeat, the public hope was na- 
turally sanguine that the victory would be followed 
up by important advantages, The arrival of the 
next 2 ores: was celebrated by the firing of the 
Park and ‘Tower guns, at a late and unprecedented 
hour of the evening. With astonishment it was learnt 
in the morning, that this ceremony had been perform- 
ed for a convention, which had been signed at Cintra, 
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between the respective generals of the Britishand . 
Frpnck grmibce Reenter usted make eae 
an armistice, agreed upon the day after the battlei© 
of Vimeira, “It was stipulated, among other articles, 
that the English government should be Pr. anae 
pence of transporting the whole of the French army. 
to any of the ports between Rochefort and L’ Orient. 
When the army arrived in France, it was to be at li-: 
berty to serve again immediately, and the property of 
the French was to be sacred and untouched. It 
might either be carried off into France, or sold in 
Portugal. By the seventh article of the preliminary: 
treaty, it had been even stipulated, that the Russian 
fleet should be allowed either to remain unmolested 
in the Tagus, or to return home. But this was in- 
dignantly refused by Sir Charles Cotton, our admi- 
ral off the T'agus, who obtained the surrender of the 
Russian ships, on condition of their being restored by 
his Britannic majesty, in the event of a treaty bei 
concluded with Russia, and of Admiral Siniavian 
his crews being conveyed to their own shores by our 
ships. & 
The general regret and indignation of the countr: 
at this convention of Cintra, was expressed in p e 
tions to the throne, for an inquiry into the whole 


transaction. An inguiry was set on foot. The re- Report 
vard stated, in defence of the the mili 
m the want of cavalry in the xy et 


port of the Ronen 
convention, that, fro: 
British army, it was not possible to have followed u 
the victory of Vimeira by an immediate and fre: 
blow. When the suspension of arms was agreed 
upon, the army. under the command of Sir John 
Moore had not arrived, and doubts were entertained 
whether so large a body of men could be landed on 
an open and dangerous heagh. . The landing was in- 
deed accomplished, but it was still doubtful whether 
they could be supplied with provisions from their 
ships, on a coast so impracticable. "The convention, 
it was added in the report, released 4000 Spanish 
soldiers, and also 2000 Portuguese. ‘The enemy, if 
driven to extremity, might have been joined by 6000 
Russians, They were masters of the T’'agus and of 
the strong fort of Alentejo, and might have detained 
our army during the remainder of the year. 
army was immediately left at liberty to march into: 
the heart of Spain by a direct route, while the enemy,’ 
who were liberated by the convention, took acircuitous 
route by sea. From this approbation of the conven- 
tion, however, Lord Moira made a spirited eeX e 
with reasons which sufficiently overpowered the fi 
lacious arguments which have been stated. And in 
spite of the favourable’ report of the board, his ma- 
jesty signified his disap cibation of the terms, | 
onaparte concealed the necessity which obliged 
him to recal his troops from the Oder to the Ebro, 
by making the withdrawing of them appear an act of 
favour to the Prussians, at the intercession of Russia. 
Having met the Emperor Alexander with a splendid 
ostentation of friendship at Erfurth, he strengthen- 
ed the ascendency which he had _ gained over that, 
monarch by the conferences at Tilsit, and he indu- 
ced him to join him in an offer of peace to the British. 
As the Spaniards were denominated Insurgents in the 
first_reply which he made to the proposition of ad- 
mitting the government of that country to an inde- 
pendent share in the negotiation, his Britannic majesty 
closed the negotiation, by a dignified declaration 
i 


Our pine 
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that neither the honour of his majesty, nor the gene- 
rosity of the British nation, would allow them to 
T abandon a brave and loyal people, whose exertions in 
a cause so unquestionably just his majesty had pled- 
ged himself to maintain. 
nactivity While the army of France lay inactive on the 
fthe Spas Ebro and the passes into Biscay, and while Napoleon 
ph junta. was employed in averting danger on the side of Rus- 
sia and Germany, the provincial juntas had leisure to 
tesolve themselves’ into one supreme and central body. 
The meeting of this assembly was an imposing spec- 
tacle, but it was nothing more.’ Morla was but one 
of many traitors, who had a principal influence on all 
its proceedings, Jealous of their generals, they gave 
them no power, but kept them at the head of sepa- 
rate armies, each independent of the other. They 
misled themselves, and deceived the people into a fa- 
tal security, by pompous proclamations, and absolute 
falsehoods as to the state of the national resources, 
They took no pains to recruit the armies with arms 
and clothing. In short, during the interval that the 
French were weak, they did nothing either to over- 
power them before they were reinforced, or to meet 
them with equal numbers. ‘The whole army of the 
patriots now, including the army of Romana, and 
the regiments delivered from the hulks of Junot, 
were divided into three wings. The eastern, com- 
manded by Don Joseph Palafox; the north-western 
by General Blake; the central by Castanos, The 
army of Castanos and Palafox, mustering 11,000 
men, while the junta proclaimed that it was 70,000 
strong, is described by a British officer,* who saw it, 
as a mob of miserable peasants, without organization, 
and with few officers that deserved the name. ‘T'he 
general and principal officers had no confidence in 
the men, nor the men in themselves. The army of 
Blake, even after the accession of Romana’s corps 
of 8000, could not amount to 17,000 when it fought 
the French; it also was lamentably deficient in offi- 
cers, food, and clothing, and in every species of war- 
like equipment. ¢ 
Bonaparte having ordered a levy of 160,000 con- 
scripts, set troops in motion for Spain, and followed 
them from Paris, without waiting to hear the last 
reply of the British to his proposals for a negotia- 
tion. On the 12th of November he joined his bro- 
ther Joseph with a reinforcement of 12,000 men. 
Agreeably to the plan of the gr chalked out 
by the junta, Castanos crossed the Ebro at three 
doints, and suffering himself to be decoyed by the 
rench, pushed on as far a3 Pampeluna. When it 
was seen that he had completely fallen into the snare, 
Marshal Ney crossed the Ebro, routed the Spanish 
divisions at Logrono and Colabora, and completely 
separated him Bots communication with Blake. In 
a series of actions from the end of October, General 
Blake’s army was driven from post to post as far as 
Espinosa. There they made a stand ; but were obli- 
ged to recommence their retreat. During the con- 
ict at Espinosa, a French detachment was sent against 
the last retreat of the Gallicians at Reynosa, The 
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gh ate were routed and dispersed. Blake, with Britain. 
is shattered remains, took refuge in Asturias. What 
remained of the corps of Romana, which had formed 
part of the Gallician army, fled first to St Andero, 
and afterwards to Asturias. Marshal Soult pursued The Spa- 
them closely, and entered St Andero. In the mean nish armies 
time, the Estremaduran army, under the command of pry spouses 
the young Count Belvedere, was decoyed like Casta- uae, ae 
nos’s to pass the Ebro. Advancing rashly to Burgos, : 
they were there almost annihilated. The enemy ha- 

ving thus destroyed the two armies of the north and 

of Estremadura, fell upon Castanos at Tudela, and 

defeated him in an engagement, which fixed the fate 

of the campaign. The battle of Burgos had broken 

the centre of the enemy; the battle of Espinosa the 

right ; that of Tudela crushed their force upon the 

left ; and the road to Madrid was laid open, Before 

these fatal dispersions, Sir John Moore had commen- Sir John 
ced his march from Portugal to support the Spanish Moore 
armies. Gallicia, or the borders of Leon, were fixed marches 
upon by our war minister as the place for assembling '**° Spain. 
our troops; and it was communicated to Genera 

Moore, that 15,000 men had been ordered to sail for 

Corunna. For the junction of these with his own 

forces, he was directed to send such orders as he 

should think proper to Sir David Baird, who com- 

manded them. A distressing dilemma presented it- 

self at the outset of Sir John Moore’s army on their 

march. Of the two great roads through. Portugal 

into Spain, viz. the northerly road t6 Almeida, or 

the great eastern road to Elvas, it was found that 

the latter was through a country which would not fur- 

nish sustenance to the army; and the former was 

too mountainous to admit the carriage of artillery. { 

It was therefore necessary to divide the army. Six 

thousand men were entrusted to General Hope, who 

marched by the Elvas or Madrid road: The rest 

moved by Coimbra, Abrantes, and Almeida. The 

Spanish government had recommended Burgos as 

the point of union for the British troops; and Ma-° 

drid and Valladolid were the places appointed for 
magazines, It was communicated by government to 

General Moore, through Lord William Bentinck, 

that he would find between 60,000 and 70,000 men 
assembled under Blake and Romana in the Asturias 

and Gallicia; independent of Castanos’s fotce on the 

front and left flank of the enemy. A mote complete 

reverse of every thing which the imagination of Eng- 

lishmen had painted of Spanish affairs could not be 

found, than in the real state of Spain. i 

In his progress, Sir John Moore found the consti- 

tuted authorities reluctant to afford him support: a 
reluctance which continued, either from treachery or 
* sluggishness, throughout the whole of his campaign. 

To increase his embarrassments, Lord Castlereagh, 

after dispatching an regs eh supply of money, 

wrote to the general, that silver was not to be found 

in England, and that he must expect no more for 

some months, Before he arrived at Salamanca, he 

learned, that the Spaniards had been defeated at Bur- 

gos. At Salamanca, he learned that the French had 
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* Captain Whittingham, in his letter to Lord William Bentinck. } 

+ From Captain Carrol’s dispatches, quoted in the Narrative of Sir John Moore’s Campaign. 

+ This was found to be an error, occasioned by the ignorance of the Portuguese respecting the state of their own country. 
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advanced to Valladolid, within twenty leagues of him, 
Thus, instead of finding, as he had been taught to 
expect, his entry into Spain covered by 60,000 Spa- 
niards, he found the enemy within three marches of 
him, and not a Spanish picquet in his front. He 
saw, also, that the advance of the French had produ- 


. ced no sensation in the country. ‘The people were 
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all tranquil, and employed about their ordinary oc- 
eupations, knowing and caring little about public 
matters. Four days after his coming to Salaman- 
ca, the British general received the news of Blake’s 
total defeat, in a letter from Mr Stuart, our re- 
sident at Madrid, who described the imbecility of 
the Spanish junta, and justly inferred from it, that 
there was room for the most desponding views. 
The accounts of the other armies already stated, 
prepared him to hear of the most disastrous events, 
In the mean time, Sir David Baird had arrived at 
Corunna ivetabes 13.) In his march from that 
place, an alarm, communicated to him by Blake, that 
the French were penetrating by, Rio Seco, made 
him prepare to retreat back to Corunna; but the 
alarm was discovered by Sir John Moore to be false, 
and he received orders to continue his advance. Eve- 
ry day, however, brought intelligence of new disas- 
ters,.and more clearly disclosed the dangers of the 
British army in front. . Yet was it, at this time, that 
General Moore received from Mr Frere, our ambas- 
sador at Madrid, the most pressing solicitations to 
advance, and push forward to the Spanish capital 
under any circumstances. This was also the opinion 
of the traitor Morla, who recommended that he should 
hasten with a part of his army, if he could not bring 
forward the whole of it. But the intelligence of Cas- 
tanos’ defeat, and the utter dispersion of all Spanish 
force in the north, made it doubtful whether he 
might be able to effect a junction with either Sir Da- 
vid Baird; or with General Hope, who commanded 
that division of his army which had come from Por 
‘tugal by a different route, and which had not yet 
joined him. Even the united army was posaly in- 
adequate to meet. the French. he general there- 
fore determined to retreat deliberately to Portugal 5 
to order Sir David Baird back to Corunna; br to 
join General Hope. 
_ A large reinforcement of more than 30,000 French 
were, to Sir John Moore’s certain knowledge, on 
their march through Biscay, which, independent of 
other sources of reinforcement, could be instantly 
augmented from the victorious army which had rout - 
ed Castanos at Tudela, The. whole force destined 
to act under General Moore, did not exceed 28,000, 
now divided into three bodies, whose rejunction was 
endangered by the advance of the main body, and 
whose continued strength, even after a junction, was 
utterly unfit to turn the scale against at least an hun- 
dred and fifty thousand disciplined French, driving 
the remnants of Spanish armies before them. Mr 
Frere, however, had arrived at Madrid with fresh in- 
structions from the British cabinet. . He was not 
gppRorsreds it is true, to dictate orders to Sir John 
Moore; but the general was directed by the British 
minister to receive requisitions or representations 
from Mr Frere, or from the Spanish government, 
upon all occasions, with the utmost deference and 
respect; if a Spanish commander in chief. was ap- 
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pointed, Sir John Moore was to obey him dmpli idly. 
Already Sir John Moore had discovered what was ——v 
to be expected from Spanish co-operation. He Gtorcell 
knew that there was no Spanish army to’su 1808, 
him, only Romana, who was assemblin ‘he lg 
tives of Blake’s army in Leon. He had disti x : 
stated, nearly a month before, that four times his 
force would be numbered and beaten, unless the mass 
of the ss a people could resist the enemy them- 
selves, He saw that there was no energy in their 
poremme nes and whatever accounts had. reached 
ngland of the general enthusiasm of the nation, he 
saw no appearance of it in the provinces which were 
now to be the scene of action . 4 
r Frere, however, had brought from England Mr Frere 
those exaggerated ideas of Spanish armies and Spa- Htinues 
nish success, which the false statements of the juntas 275° 
had first inspired, He described the delays and dif- ytoore to 
ficulties likely to attend the reinforcements of the advance. 
French ; he informed Sir John Moore of a Spanish 
army 20,000 strong in,New Castile, on which Cas- 
tanos was fallin 9 i 3. be exhorted him to ad- 
vance to Madrid; and added, this step, he was con- 
vinced, would be approved of by the British govern- 
ment ; whilst he ventured even to menace the gene- 
ral with the indignation of his country and govern- 
ment, if he refused to adopt his, frantic scheme of 
devoting the British army to the defence of Ma- 
drid, A second communication reached the general, 
together with two Spanish generals, whom the junta 
had sent to exhort, him to march to Madrid. ‘T° ey 
declared, that the Spanish gencral St Juan had forti- 
fied the passes to Madrid against. the French, with 
20,000 men. General Graham, however, arrived 
with satelligence that St Juan’s corps had been ut- 
terly routed, General Moore still persevered in his Sir John — 
resolution to retreat, until the Ath oe December, Moore ac 
when the strong representations of the junta; the Vine i 
resolution which he was told the people of Madrid gyia, 
had adopted of defending the capital to the last ;. 
the reported weakness of the French ; and the duty 
which he conceived his country exacted from him, of 
rather hazarding considerable danger, than saving his 
army by retreat, induced him to. change his resolu, 
tion, In the mean time Madrid surrendered, but it 
did not shake the purpose of the British commander 
to attempt a diversion which might favour. the-rally- 
ing of the discom*ted Spanish armies. Having been 
jomed by General Hope, he continued to take mea-. 
sures from the 5th to the 14th of December, for. 
collecting his whole force at Valladolid for the pur- 
pose of effecting a diversion in. fayour of the sonth- 
ern patriots. He would thus have General Baird in 
his rear. But his troops had only proceeded a single. 
march, when it was known that Baicasres was ade. 
vancing towards Lisbon, onthe natural, supposition. 
that the British’ would retreat from Salamanca, and. 
that Soult was at Saldanna with a. corps of 18,000 
men. The general instantly perceived an opening, of 
which advantage might be taken. With a. view to 
attack Soult before fe should. be reinforced, he moy- 
ed, not to Valladolid, but to. the left, and joining 
General Baird, advanced rapidly to the Carrion. An 
affair between the advanced posts of the two armies, 
gave marks of the superior valour of the British .ca- 
valry, but the attack of the main, body was suspend~ 


not, with another corps, threatened their right flank. 
Bonaparte pushed on so rapidly, that the advanced 
guard of his cavalry passed through Tordesillas the 
same day that the vin of the British left Sahagun. 
Both French and British were moving to the same 
Seat Benevente, which was distant from the Eng- 
ish about 40, and from the French about 60 miles. 
In fine, the whole disposable force of the French 
army, forming an irregular crescent, was moving 
with rapid steps to surround the British. Bonaparte’s 
cavalry, and part of his artillery, actually came up 
With the rear of the British at Benevente, but were 
repulsed by the skill and gallantry of Lord Paget. 
Bonaparte, however, although disappointed in over- 
taking our army at Benevente, was confident that 
Soult would reach Astorga in sufficient time to cut 
off their retreat. In this attempt Soult also was 
foiled, by the able dispositions of the British gene- 
ral, who drew off his whole forces before the enemy 
could come up with him. General Moore had at 
first entertained hopes of being able to make a stand 
in Gallicia. Whether such a stand could have been 
of avail had the Spaniards given us support, is doubt- 
ful; but their total apathy left no room for the ex- 
periment. The delay of a day’s march would have 
enabled the enemy to surround our army. Had Ge- 
neral Moore halted at Astorga, the retreat to Co- 
runna would have been cut off. Bonaparte formed a 
junction at Astorga with the army of Soult; and 
' finding, by the retreat of the British from thence, 
that they could not be surrounded, he detached a 
Jarge force to harass and pursue them. ‘Three Mar- 
Hist of France, with as many divisions, were com- 
manded to follow them. Although the enemy had 
hitherto been frustrated in his view of surrounding 
the British army, yet a multitude of severe distresses 
were accumulating on their retreat. The weather 
was severe, and provisions were scanty and irregu- 
larly supplied. The inhabitants of Spain gave no 
aid to their persevering allies, and made no attempt 
to annoy or retard the enemy. Instead of this, they 
fled from their houses, barring their doors, and car- 
tying off cattle, provisions, and forage; every thing 
that could be useful to the British, or lessen their 
distresses. It is a melancholy truth, which must be 
ddded, that the conduct of the British soldiers, in 
every thing except courage, was unworthy of their 
cause and character during the greater part of the 
retreat, and was such as to draw censure from their 
commander. 

- On arriving at Lugo, the general was anxious to 
make a stand; and though the force which hung on his 
rear was considerably superior, he wished to engage it 
there rather than nearer the place of his embarka- 
tion. On the 7th of, January 1809, he observed the 
French force accumulating on his left wing, and re- 
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paired thither in person, where General Leith’s bri- 
gade’ was skirmishing with the iat He came to 
the front of the 52d regiment, in which he had early in 
life carriéd the colours. The sight aad the voice of 
their general so animated the men, that they rushed for- 
ward with charged bayonets, and drové back a co- 
lumn of the enemy, before whom they had been re- 
tiring, with considerable slaughter. 

A month had now elapsed since the central junta 
had promised to Sir John Moore that 44,000 Spa- 
nish soldiers should be united to his army: this en- 
gagement they had apparently stampt with complete 
validity, by deputing a number of the junta to com- 
municate it. Mr Frere had given authority to this 
mission, by deputing Charles Seine, Esq. the diplo- 
matic agent, to introduce the Spanish deputy, and 
to present his letter from Truxillo, ‘The month was 
elapsed, and not a Spanish soldier had been seen ; 
not an effort had been made to attack the French 
posts when weakened by the pursuit of the whole 
Sleposable forte of France after Sir John Moore. 
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Early in the morning of the 8th of January, the Sir John 


British arm 


was marshalled in array at Lugo, and Moore ot- | 


offered battle tothe enemy. But Marshal Soult did — pertls 


not stir from his post; he had experienced sufficient- 
ly the talents of the general, ard the intrepidity 
the troops whom he had to engage. On the other 
hand, the British’ commander perceived that it would 
be equally imprudent for him to attack the stronger 
ecu of the French, or to remain longer in his own. 
einforcements were pe in on the enemy—the 
country had no sustenance for our troops, and to 
stop was inevitably to have been surrounded by an 
enemy of quadruple force. On the night of the 
same day in which they had offered battle at Lugo, 
a retreat was ordered. 


On the 11th of January the British reached Co- 


the 


° 
Freuch, 


He arrives 


runna, pursued by’70,000 Frenchmen, under the com: at Corunna, 


mand of Bonaparte, who had a great superiority in 
cavalry ; and in daily contact with the enemy, the 
army had traversed 250 miles of mountainous coun- 
try, without being either beaten in their rear-guard, 
or thrown into confusion, or losing a single stand- 
ard. + 

The position of the heights farthest from Corunna, 
but most important for its defence, was necessarily 
abandoned to the enemy, from the small force of out 
numbers, bein ¢ insufficient to cover so'large an extent 
of ground, and a second range, of much inferior ad- 


vantage, was occupied. On the 16th, the British pattle of 
army were drawn up in order of battle, to receive Corunna, 


the enemy, who commenced a destructivé cannonadé 
from eleven guns planted on the heights, ‘and five 
strong colunins were’ seen advancing to attack the 
British, As the position of the right wing of the 
British was unavoidably ‘bad, and the enemy were 
threatening it with their most formidable attack, ‘Sir. 
John Moore placed himself where his presence was 
most needed to animate, and his skill to directs It 
was soon perceived that the French extended beyond 
the right flank of the British, and that their object 
was to turn it. In order to prevent them, half of 
the 4th regiment, which formed this flank, were or- 
dered to fall back, to refuse their right, and thus 


3 


+ Narrative of General Moore’s Campaign, page 336. 
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make an obtuse angle with the other half... This 
manceuvre impeded the enemy by a flanking fire. Sir 
John Moore, observing his success, called out that 
was exactly what he wanted to be done. ‘The gene- 
ral then rode up to the 52d regiment, which got over 
an inclosure in their front, aud charged the enemy 
most gallantly. He exclaimed, “¢ Well done, my 52d!” 
and then proceeded to the 42d, addressing them in 
these words, ‘ Highlanders, remember Sey FP 
The Highlanders rushed on, driving the French be- 
fore them. As Captain Hardinge, who had return- 
ed from ordering up a battalion of the Guards to 


the left flank of the Highlanders, was speaking with © 


the commander, a cannon ball struck the Jeft shoul- 
der of Sir John Moore, and beat him to the ground. 
So composed and unaltered was his countenance ;_ so 
intently and earnestly was it fixed upon the advan- 
cing Highlanders, that for a few moments it was 
hoped he was only stunned by the shot ; but it was 
soon discovered that he was mortally wounded, and 
he was carried from the field of battle. { 

The attack of the French, upon the right of our 
army, was completely repulsed ; and, in their turn, 
the French were obliged to draw back their left 
flank for fear it should be turned. They then at- 
tempted the British centre and left in succession ; but 
the centre was successively defended by artillery, and 
the left by its strength of situation. At five in the 
evening, when the light began to fail, the enemy had 
been repulsed in every attack. When the disparity 
of numbers is considered, the honour which this vic- 
tory reflects on the British arms must be highly ap- 
preciated. The number of Sir John Moore’s army 
did not exceed 15,000 (fora whole division, under 
General Crawford, had separated and proceeded to 


Vigo.) The French were stronger in numbers by 


10,000 men. They had marched, it is true, as far as 
our army ; but from the superior state of their com- 
missariat, had suffered much less in the march. 
Their loss was supposed to amount to 2000 in killed 
or wounded; that of the British was between 700 and 


When the session of parliament was opened, on the 
19th of January 1809, it appeared, by a recommen- 
dation in the royal speech to augment the regular 
army, that the design of foreign expeditions was not 
abandoned by ministers. The disgraceful conven- 
tion of Cintra, and the ministerial conduct of the 
war in Spain, formed the first subjects of debate. 
Motions of thanks were carried to the commander 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, and to the officers and privates 
who had won the battle of Vimeira, The same 
thanks were voted to the victors of Corunna; and 
both parties in the house were emulous to express 
their zeal in decreeing a monument of public grati- 
tude to the lamented Sir John Moore. 

To this discussion succeeded one of very consider- 


+ As Sir John had repeatedly. declared his wish, to a’particular friend, to be buried where he had fallen, if it should be 
bis lot to be killed in battle, it was determined to bury his body on the rampart of the citadel of Corunna. Accordingly, at” 
he was deposited uncoffined. The body was never undressed, but wrapt up by the officers of his. 


eight o'clock in the morning, 


staff in a military cloak and blankets. Towards eight o’clock, next morning, 
finish the interment, lest a serious attack should be made, on which the officers would be ordered away, and not 
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able interest and importance, in regard to the abuse: - 
of power at home; the person chiefly implicated be- 
ne no less than a prince of the Blood, his Royal Geoncel 
ighness the Duke of York, in his. capacity /of 
commander in chief.. The circumstances which led Roeaine 
to the investigation, originated in a way not very tions re- 
creditable to any of the parties concerned. A dis- specting : 
carded mistress of his Bogs Highness, (Mrs Mary the Du 
Ann Clarke,) conceiving she had reason to complain of York, | 
of the non-fulfilment of pecuniary: e ments, be- ‘s 
came the willing instrument of a Wardle, in dis- 
closing eorrupt and improper influence respecting 
the disposal of military commissions and offices du- 
ring the time of her connection with his. Royal 
Highness, The rank of the person implicated, and 
the pretended extent of the abuses, created an uncom- 
mon degree of interest throughout the nation; and 
the House of Commons, for many weeks, pursued. 
the investigation with much perseverance and zeal. 
Col. Wardle, and the leading members of the oppo- 
sition, supported the charges against the Duke, while 
Mr Percival,and the principal members of administra- 
tion, endeavoured to exculpate or palliate his con- 
duct. Much evidence was brought forward on both 
sides ; and the result, although, considering the con- 
duct and motives of the parties which were disclosed, 
it did not, in the opinion of the house, lead to cri- 
minate the Duke, as regards a direct knowledge or 
participation of pecuniary advantages, or intentional 
corruption, yet established sufficient evidence of im- 
proper conduct, and produced three separate propo- 
sitions foran address to the throne. The proposi- 
tion adopted by a majority of 334 to 135, was brought 
forward by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and sta- 
ted the regret of the house, that his Royal Highness 
should have formed so immoral a connection, and a 


jesty. : ; 
é The subject of reform was brought forward by Mr Cur- 
Mr Curwen in the month of May, who moved for wen’s 
leave te bring in a bill for securing the independence “°*™™ ™™ 
and purity of parliament, by preventing the obtain- 
ing seats by improper means, and also to extend the 
laws yd, bribery. Leave to bring in the: bill 
was unanimously granted. Mr Curwen proposed to 
attach the severest penalties to the purchase and sale 
of seats, and superadding the oath of the representa=) 
tive, with respect to the mode of his introduction, 
into parliament, accompanied by the usual guards. 
agriae perjury. While the ministerial antagonists. 
reform, struck by the irresistible power of facts, 


some firing was heard. It was then resolved to: 


a to 
pay the last duties to their general. Some months afterwards, when the Spaniards again got possession of Corunna, the Mar- 
quis of Romana ordered the body to be taken up and properly interred in the citadel; and oyer the tomb a short and simpk 
inscription was engraven. _ ’ 
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in. which this motion elicited and weakened by man epeciting his fortune ina borough town, from being Britain 
“concessions which they had themselves made, both able to talk of his influence among the smaller trades- 
as'to the existence of venality, andthe necessity for men; or be at liberty to hint to his baker, or his GronorllL 


ae some check to it, succeeded in breaking the butcher, that, laying out every week suchasum with 19% 
force of the bill by amendments. An open and un- 
ualified opponent of reform, Mr Windham, resisted 
the motion, not on its peculiar features or enactments, 
but upon its whole scope, essence, and principles. 
‘The measure, Mr Windham averred, was ill timed, 
injudicious, founded upon false facts, false views, and 
ise assumptions, calculated to produce no good in 
the first instance, and liable and likely to lead to the 
most serious mischiefs in future. The House of 
Commons, he contended, was adequate to all the 
purposes of its institution; the constitution was alrea- 
dy good ; and, as there was no temptation to cheng 
its structure, so there was positive risk in trying t 
unknown results of visionary experiments. To pre- 
vent the sale of seats in parliament, you must take 
away the influence of property, and make. it penal, 
for any one to have the power of nominating a mem- 
ber. So long as there are persons in a situation to 
_ say, I can make an offer of a seat in parliament, so 
long will there be persons to treat with for that ob- 
ject, and so long will means be found for committing, 
in some way or other, the influence so possessed, 
on considerations valuable to the possessor.”? Ac- 
cording to Mr Windham’s argument, it is equally 
futile, even equally unfair, to prevent the buying of 
seats from a multitude, as from an individual. he 
influence of property cannot be got ridof. The 
just, wholesome, and legitimate use of property, he 
might be told, was a totally different thing from the 
sale of séats.. But. we are now arguing (said he) 
upon principle, which, by its nature, unites things 
different in forms, but which are ultimately the same 
inssubstance, and does not found distinctions on acci- 
dental varieties. The influence of property is the 
same, whether it actually sold a seat in parliament, 
“or gave the individual a seat to sell. The influence 
of property might be strained and refined, so as to 
retain little or nothing of its primary character, just 
asa certain physical impulse of our nature is refined 
from its original grossness into all that is delicate 
and sentimental,—it may branch into acts of benefi- 
cence, it becomes only the power and opportunity of 
virtue. But is this (he continued,) the only way in 
which property exerts its powers? Is it always ta- 
ken in this finer form of the extract oressence? Is it 
never exhibited in the substance? It is here that the 
comparison will begs and that the question will be 
asked ; while the advocates of reform, who do not 
mean to extend it to the abolition of all influence of 
perty, will do well to be prepared to answer, 
How, i the sale of a seat, or any commutation of 
services connected with such an object, be gross cor- 
ruption, can we tolerate the influence a proper- 
ty gives, in biassing the minds of those who are to 
give their votes ?. How are they to suffer a landlord, 
‘or instance, to have any more influence over his own 
tenants, than over those of another man? How will 
they suffer a large manufacturer, to be able to bring 
to the poll more of his own workmen, than of those 
loyed in the service of his neighbour ? How will 
they oan an opulent man, of any description, 


them as he does, he expects that they should oblige 
him by giving a vote to his friend Mr Such-a-one, at 
the next election? ¢ If all this,”? said Mr Windham, 


“is not corrupt, on the principles of reformers, Lknow yr wind- 
not what is. What has money, spent with trades- ham’s 
men, or work given to manufacturers, or farms let to speech a- 
tenants, to do with the independent exercise of their §2'"*t T° 
right, and the conscious discharge of their duty in '™™ 


the election of amember, to serve them in parliament ? 

A fine idea truly, that their decision, in the choice of 

a representative, is to be influenced by the. consi- 

deration of what is best for their separate and priyate’ 
interest ; or, that persons, the > romp of purity, 

and who will hear of nothing but. strict principle, 

should attempt to distinguish between the influence 

which engages a man’s vote by the offer of a sum of 

money, and that which forbids the refusal of it, un- 

der the penalty of loss of custom, or loss of work, or 

of the possession of that, on which his wife and fa- 

mily must depend for their bread. I shall be curi- 

ous to hear in what manner, not the advocates of this 

bill, but the advocates for the principles on which this 

bill is enforced, will defend themselves against these 

questions, and be able to shew, that, while it is gross 

corruption, gross moral depravity in any one who 

possesses such influence, to connect his own interest 

with the use of it, even though he should not use it 

improperly, it is perfectly innocent to create that in- 

fluence by the means just described. Or, on the 

other hand, if such means are not lawful, how the in-* 
fluence of property is to continue such as it has at all 

times subsisted in practice, and been at all times con- 

sidered as lawfully subsisting, it is indifferent to 

me which side of the alternative they take ; but let 

them be well aware, that such is the alternative to 

which they will be reduced, and that if they contend 

generally, as it is now done, that such and such things 

are corrupt, because they admit the consideration of 
interest, in matters which ought to be exclusively de- 

cided on principles of duty, it is in vain for them to 

contend hereafter, that any man has a right to influ- 

ence his tenants, or tradesmen, or workmen, by any 

other means at least than those by which he may in- - 
fluence the tenants, tradesmen, or workmen of any 
other person, that is to say, by his talents, or by his 
virtues, by the services which he may have done, and 
the gratitude he may have inspired. 

When I look therefore to the. moral qualities of 
these acts as independent of, and antecedent to, posi- 
tive law, I am at a loss to find what it is, either on 
the score of principle or of authority, that determines 
them to be corrupt, or that enables us, if they are 
corrupt, to exempt from the same sentence.of corrup- 
tion, nine-tenths of the influence which has hitherto 
been supposed to be attached, and legitimately at- 
tached, to property ; and which, for aught that at 
present appears, there is.no intention of taking away.” 

This brilliant display of Mr Windham’s principles, 
on the subject of representation, well merits notice, 
even in a summary view of British politics. How- 
ever displeasing it may be to.see venality defended on 
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Eritein. principle; yet the open'manner is wholly respectable. 
Fuasae? In this eloquent passage, Mr Windham dees not dis- 
be al tract us with detail; he troubles us with no caiit, no 
7 declamation, no evasion.’ He meets us on the ground 
Examina- ©f principle, unlike in every respect to those half ¢on- 
tion oi Mr ceding temporizing amenders, who fritteted and par- 
Windham’s éd' away the bill oF Mr Curwen, till it became, what 
doctrines: “4 member in the house, with most rational ridicule, 
‘proposed to call it, « An act for the better securin 
the power of the crown in the Commons House 
Parliament, by vesting in the lords commissioners of 
his majesty’s treasury the monopoly of seats in the 
said honse.’’' Of Me Windham’s arguments, it may 
be fairly said, that they prove too much. If the in- 
fluence of property be the fair source of representa- 
tion, what a paradox and contradiction is our consti- 
tution, which retains even obsolete laws against bri- 
‘bery? If such a principle be adopted, what security 
shall we have if seats in parliament should be adver- 
tized in the papers for sale ; if auction rooms were 
established for every office in the state? The argu- 
ment of Mr Windham, if admitted, would prove, 
that no enactments, no safeguards against bribery, 
are to be admitted. The case may be argued on two 
grounds,—principle and effect, theory and practice. 
ow, every thing that can be called principle in the 
constitution;—every feeling that can be calle: principle 
in the human mind,—the fiw itself is at variance with 
direct ‘bribery to the individual voter. But it is cer- 
tainly the drift of Mr Windham’s argument, because 
indirect, that bribery, when couched under the in- 
fluence of property, can neither be wholly detected 
nor punished; without incurring greater evils than 
those which are proposed to be remedied, and that no 
attempt to remedy the evil should be made. It isa 
sufficient answer to this, that the most perfect system 
of representation, must tolerate a degree of indirect 
Fe bribery, because it cannot interfere with actions that 
are not tangible or direct, ‘The law cannot reach to 
tacit understandings between the landlord and his 
farmer, however probable it may be that the vote of 
the latter at an election is influenced by their mutual 
relation. But the law does not sanction this under- 
standing ; it only abstains from prosecuting what it 
cannot affect to remedy. But this does not prove 
that it should not interpose when cases are flagrant, 
when they overtop suspicion, and rise to clear proof. 
In cases of paternal authority, the law does not pre- 
tend to remedy many evils which arise from its exer- 
tion. There may be harsh fathers, and miserable 
children, whose cases can never come within its reach ; 
but when the cruelty rises to a certain pitch, the 
abuse of that authority, like the abuse of the influence 
of property, is justly amenable to trial and punish- 
ment. The argument of Mr Windham is then a 
mere sophism, setting out on the assumption, that the 
principle which is to sae us in practical politics, is 
not that thing which distinguishes actions, but which 
assimilates them. . This is metaphysical quibbling on 
the word principle. There is much utility to be 
sure, for the purpose of legal arrangement, in classing 
actions by their features of similarity ; but when ac- 
tions are to be punished or prevented, distinctions 
are sacredly necessary. In apportioning the punish- 
ment due to bloodshed itself, the law-makes distinc: 
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tions between murder and mansladghtér, which) ae: 
cording to Mr Windham’s' reasoni Epaatpu ay i" 
ly." "The Tine of distinction; it is trie; "between the 
awfal and ublawfil infltehct™ of NAY pais eS 
more be drawri with infullible certainty, than the tike 
of distinction between the lawful and tmlawful use of 
the right of ‘self’ defence, of between murder and 
manslaughter. | ‘The influence of propérty will always 
operate at eléctions’in Sette ‘By the réspecta- - 
bility which property gives’ to ‘thé richer candidate. 
That may be an innocent and even wholesome in- 
fluence. “It will operate’ also by the dependence of 
many of the voters for theit wages or custom'on the — 
candidate or his friends. But this argument ag 
reform is more formidable in appearance than in're- 
ality. If the laws against influence f this latter kind 
were enforced with vigilance in cases of notorious and 
open exertions, the candidate would ‘be taught caw- 
tion in holding out either threats or "promises to 'vo- 
ters; and the great mass of that’ part “of society, 
whom a moderate reform would introduce’ as Voters, 
are, in the present times, by ‘no means so dependent 
on landlords or great masters of manufactures, as the 
enemies of reform hold out. : Pees ae 
The practical evils resulting’ from the ‘preserit 
system of representation are, Tee That certain’ bo- 
roughs are entirely, necessarily, and perpetually at the 
disposal of certain families,’ so as to be considered a8 © 
a part of their rightful property; and, 2d, That cer- 
tain other boroughs are held and managed ene 
agents and jobbers, for the express purpose of bi 
sold for a price in ready money, either through ‘the 
intervention of the treasury, or directly to the candi 
date. The latter use is certainly the great and cry- 
ing evil. The boroughs, containing a few hundred 
voters, are so notoriously venal, as to have received 
the name of rotten and sometimes treasury bo- 
roughs, though ‘the opposition and individuals 
sometimes buy them. The agent, who is lly ‘an 
attorney settled in the place, obtains a complete local © 
knowledge of the’ circumstances of the electors, and 
of the bribes, whether pecuniary, or in ‘the shape of 
providing situations for the relations of such electors 
as are best calculated to secure a majority for any 
member whom it may be his interest to get appoint: | 
ed. He receives from the minister a sum of perhaps 
several thousand pounds, to secure the nomination of 
the intended member. The minister gets the stm 
from the candidate, which goes in the first instance 
to the procurer of the seat, and a part of it is by 
him spent in direct bribery, and other expences of 
election, and the surplus’ retained ‘asthe’ procurer’s 
reward. ‘Those’ électors who do not receive a bribe 
in money, are promised little offices for themselves or 
relatives in the excise, church, army, or navy. “The 
ministers thus obtain a seat for their own creature; 
the electors gain cither cash or provisionary benefits; 
the constitution and the ‘country are the only su 
ferers. Against the remedying of such abuses, the 
cry of innovation has been raised. The truth “is, 
that these traffickings are amongst the’ most recent 
innovations of the constitution.’ “The transference 6f 
the right of election from such places a8 have a few; 
and consequently a more corruptible body of elec- 
tors, would only bring back the representation té 
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seieinhtie tiie tonechrd ttitinten, 
‘oughs n ially P ry Curwen, 
from some inscrutable as of the subject, consented 
to let the bill pass, amended by ministers, or rather 
annihilated as to every object cobiah he had proposed 
in framing it. a et 
_ The chancellor of the exchequer stated the loan 
necessary for making up the ways and means of the 
year 1809, at fourteen millions six hundred thousand 
pounds. The whole expenditure of the year had 
amounted to seventy-cne millions, nine hundred and 
eighty-nine thousand pounds, being an increase of 
seven millions four hundred thousand pounds from 
the expenditure of the last year. 
» We now_come to the warlike operations of the 


“< 


tions 
4 In the West Indies, the success of the British arms 
was complete wherever they were directed. The 
island of Martinique was reduced in 27 days, from 
( the departure of the expedition which sailed against 
ture of it from Barbadoes.. The principal place in the island 
tt. + which the enemy attempted to defend, was Mount 
Sourrier, which guarded the access to Fort Bourbon. 
The enemy repeatedly ty i our troops; but here, 
as in every action where the bayonet has been employ- 
ed, the superiority of the British soldier was conspicu- 
ous. The French were entrenched on the heights, 
and were protected by light artillery. From this 
strong position they were driven ; and Fort Bourbon 
being laid open to our attack, the whole island sur- 
rendered. 

ecity of » In the beginning of July, General Carmichael sail- 
Domin- ed from Jamaica for the purpose of co-operating with 
Surren- the Spaniards.in the reduction of the city of St Do- 
' mingo. At first the French General Barquier, who 
commanded the city, refused to surrender; but when 
General Carmichael made judicious and decisive. pre- 
parations to carry the plan by assault, the governor 
thought proper to capitulate.’ 

dCoch- » The navy of France, unable to cope with ours in 
at- gpen sea, was gallantly attacked by Lord Cochrane 
4 in its own harbours. -A French fleet of eight sail of 


» miral Lord Gambier; butin the beginning of February, 
were joined by four sail of the line. Here the task 
of attempting to destroy them, was comymittedto Lord 
Cochrane. fie sailed from England in the Impe- 


him in attackin 
On the 10th of 


the enemy’s fleet with» fireships. 
pril, a number of fire.vessels, and 


J)» \Lord»Gambier’s. fleet. 
/ +» »plosion ship was:committed to Lord Cochrane. He 
“caused puncheons, placed with the ends upwards, to 

be filled with fifteen hundred barrels of gtin-powder. 


fusees, were placed, and, in the intermediate spaces, 
about 3000. hand- grenades. 
fastened: together by cables, and kept steady and im- 
moveable,..by.,.wedges.and sand rammed, between 


4 one Lieutenant and four seamen, committed himself, 

» > Qnothe evening.of the eleventh of April, the fireships 

apd the explosion ship, proceeded witha strong,north- 
4 
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the line had been blocked up in Brest harbour by Ad-. 
e 

ads. had made their escape to Basque Roads, where they: 

rieuse,.and Lord Gambier received orders to employ, 


of transports, filled with Congrdve’s rockets, joined: 
The filling of the chief ex-: 


On, the tops of the puncheons nearly 400 shells, with, 


The. punchieons. were, 


‘them. In this.dreadful ship, Lord Cochrane, with: 
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erly wind and a flood tide. When they approached Britain, 
the enemy, a boom was perceived, stretched across F 
in front of the French, in order to protect their line. as ai 
This was quickly broken, and the English advanced ' 
under a heavy fire from the forts in the island of Aix. 

The French fleet, dismayed and thrown into con- 
fusion, attempted to avoid destruction by cutting 
their cables and running on shore. Lord Cochrane 
approached with his explosion ships as near the ene- 
my as possible, and perceiving that they had taken 
the alarm, set fire to the fusee, and betook himself 
with his companions to the boat. They were not 
able, however, to get out of the reach of danger, be- 
fore the fusee exploded. Instead of having fifteen 
minutes, the time on which they had calculated to 
escape from the exploding ship, they had not left the 
vessel more than nine minutes before she blew up. 
The lieutenant, who accompanied Lord Cochrane, 
expired through fatigue, and two of the sailors were 
so nearly exhausted, that their lives were for some 
time despaired of. Immediately on joining his ship, 
Lord Cochrane proceeded to attack the French ves- 
sels that were thrown on shore, and for some time 
sustained their fire alone, before any other man of 
war entered the harbour. He made a signal to Lord. 
Gambier that. seven of the enemy’s ships were on 
shore, and might be destroyed ; but the admiral, af- 
ter giving orders to moor and weigh, was obliged to 
anchor again, before he reached the Aix Roads, on 
account of the wind and tide being against him. 
Six of the enemy’s ships, in the mean time, escaped 
up the river Charente ; four of the remaining ships Lord Coch-" 
were attacked by Lord Cochrane, in the Imperieuse, rane de- 
followed by three other 74’s. The result of a bril- stroys the 
liant action, which he supported against the united S°°MCr | 
ships and -batteries of the enemy, was, that one of Pench ; 
their ships of 120 guns, five of 74, and two frigates flect, 
were driven on shore, and either destroyed or render- 
ed useless. One of 80, two of 74, and one of 50, 
guns, and three frigates, were burnt by our own or 
by the enemy’s crews, 

Since the peace of Tilsit, Austria/had been loaded 
with new injuries from France; the-detail:of which is 
foreign to our history. But. still) amidst threats and 
injuries, -her government had not beenvidle, daring 
the favourable moment when the presence of Neapo- 
leon was requiredin Spain... In the spring of 1809, eae’ 
the Archduke Charles: put himself at the head, of. jnaert.. 
the whole imperial army, with more extensive power Archduke 
than had been enjoyed by any-commander since the Charles — 
days. of: Tilly, and. Wallenstein. On the 10th, of ™rches ir - 
April, the-van.of the ‘Austrians crossed the Inn ands‘? B@vare 
advanced into, Bavaria... When information, of .this 
had reached Paris. by'telegraph, Bonaparte left, his 
capital, and. repaired to his: head quarters at. Ingol- 
stadt:. After.some partial actions, whieh proved dis- 
astrous to the Austrians, the French emperor, dis- 
cerning that the division of the Archduke Louis had and is de- 
impradently-separated |from the main army, made.a feed Dy 
furious attack upon the Austrians at Ebensberg, and *'* ‘'*°°" 
putithem to,the route, with the loss, of -18,000-pri- 
soners,, From ,thence- he -pushed, of to, Lasdshut, 
and, putting the fugitives to a second rontes took 
9000 ‘more prisoners, The Archduke) Charles. ha, 
vings: ia the meantime, in conjunction-with the. Bo, 
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hemian ‘army, entered Ratisbon, and crossed to the 
right of the Danube, occupied the same position in 
ich the Archduke Louis had been beaten. This 
movement compelled Bonapatte to leave the Iser, and 
return to the Danube. On the 22d of April, the 
French emperor arrived opposite Eekmuhl, where 
the four corps of the Austrian army, amounting to 
110,000 men, were posted. Herea dreadful engage- 
ment took place, in which the left of the Austrians 
was turned ; and, after their first discomfiture, they 
were driven, in a second attack, from Ratisbon and 
its neighbourhood. In the battles of Eckmuhl and 
Ratisbon, the French took upwards of 20,000 pri- 
soners, and the greater part of the Austrian artillery. 
Bonaparte advanced ‘upon Vienna, which surrendered 
after a short resistance. The Archduke Charles, af- 
ter his first defeat, retreated in the direction of Bohe- 
mia; but, returning towards the Danube, in the vain 
expectation of saving the Austrian capital, he learned, 
when he reached Meissau, that it had surrendered. 
He then moved down the northern side of the river, 
till on the 16th of May he fixed his head: quarters:at 
Ebersdorf. Bonaparte resolved to cross the Danube, 
and attack the Archduke in this position, At the 
distance of six miles from Vienna, he threw bridges 
from the southern bank to two islands in the Delebe 
and from thence to the northern bank ; the Austrian 
general not disputing the passage, but allowing the 
French to post their right wing on the village of 
Essling, and their left on the village of Aspern. The 
Austrian commander here gave battle to the French ; 
and by the judicious disposition of his columns, and 
a most extraordinary exertion of valour, the French 
were driven from their position on Aspern, and though 
the Austrians did not succeed in gaining the position 
of the’other wing of the enemy at Essling, they com- 
pletely repulsed the troops of Napolean in the char- 
Teeth they made from that quarter. The battle 
of Aspern began on the 21st of May, and continued, 
with short intermissions, for two days. During the 
first day’s combat, the Archduke had ordered five 
ships to be sent down the river, and succeeded in 
burning two bridges, which connected the sides of 
the Danube across the island of Lobau, and another 
island of smaller size. At the close of the second 
day’s combat, the French had been driven from As- 
rn, and could with difficulty maintain themselves 
in the village of Essling. By keeping that village, 
however, they covered their retreat into the island of 
Lobau, where they took up their position in the night 
between the 22d and 23d. Their loss could not be Aa 
than 30,000 men. That of the Austrians was acknow- 
ledged to be 20,000. Yet, though the victory on 
the side of the Archduke is indisputable, and though 
he took ten times more prisoners than he lost, it marks 
no unskilful retreat in the only pitched battle in which 
Bonaparte ever was beat, that he lost vers 3 pieces 
of cannon. From the day of the battle of Aspern, 
to the sixth of July, the grand armies continued in 
sight, and even within a few hundred oe of each 
other; the French still possessing the island of Inder- 
lobau, and the left shore of the river, wren ere 2 
their position and their bridges, and waiting for fres| 
reinforcements. The Austrians also received’ im- 
mense reinforcements, although their whole force 
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could not be concentrated. The emperor Alexander. ital 
who had made common:cause with his ally Napoleon, 
had dispatched an army into Poland; and to meet the! 
Russians,a considerablecorps of the Archduke’sarmy 
had ‘been necessarily detached. The Archduke John 
had been also recalled from Italy ; but.he was' too. 
distant to reach his brother, before the fatal.day of 
Wagram. The Austrians entreuched themselves in. Battle o 
the front of Essling, but unhappily neglected the W agra 
same precaution of entrenching their left flank. . It 
was to that point accordingly that Bonaparte direct- 
ed his efforts. To oppose hismovements, the Arch- 
duke extended his flanks, and weakened his centre. 
His opponent immediately marked his fault, penetra- 
ted through that part of his army, and drove it from 
the village of Wagram. The Austrian wings were 
thus thrown into confusion, and the whole-army_re- 
treated, after an immense’ loss, towards Moravia. ° . 
They were closely pursued by the French, and Buttle ¢ 
overtaken at © Znaim, where another battle took’ Zain 
place ; but it was shortly terminated, by the con- Armistic 
clusion of an armistice proposed by Francis, and agreed 
dictated by his conqueror. Trieste, with , its. ter- July 120 
ritory Fiame, and the Croatian Littorale,. part.of 4 1% 
Carinthia, almost all Carniola, a small part of upper 
Austria, with Salzburgh and Berchtolsgaden, and a 
wide territory in Gallicia, were ceded by Austria to 
France, or toits allies the Rhenish League and Rus- 
sia. But the most humiliating article was that which 
obliged Francis to abandon the brave and loyal imha- 
bitants of the Tyrol and Voralberg, who, in former 
wars, had never suffered French armies to obtain a 
footing in their territory, and, in this war, had driven 
them from their mountains, and ‘pursued them as far 
as Ulm in Bavaria. Even when abandoned by. Aus- 
tria, these brave people fought with occasional:suc- 
cess against General Le Febre and a powerful French 
force, till the capture and death of their leader Hof- 
fer, a° man of obscure birth, and of no experience in 
war, but who displayed a genius and energy worthy - . . 
of the greatest cause,—a man, whose memory is not 9 > © 
tarnished but endeared by an execution infamous on- : 
ly to his murderers. = nt ; 
In turning our view to Spanish affairs during the Affai 
ear 1809, we find, that after the embarkation of the Spain. 
ritish army from Corunna, the arms of the French 
seem to have met with no material resistance except 
at Saragossa. The Duke del Infantado’s army was 
chased out of Valencia, and took the route to Grana- 
da. Ferrol, before which the Duke of Dalmatia 
eae oe — presented. himself eleven days after 
e battle of Corunna, surrendered vines resist- 
ance. . King Joseph again made his public entry into. Joseph 
Madrid, on the 29d of January 1809. Saragossa: gain 
alone, which had before iaaldabaticonah fly from be-»4 public § 
fore its walls, made a second and most honourable de. Mads a 
fence, till the ravages of an epidemical distemper had 904 Jan 
thinned the ranks of its fe a 3 Palafox, who ary 
had so nobly guided the courage of the Spanish pa- 3 
triots, was, immediately after the surrender of the is 
town, sent under a strong escort to France. From Gade 
the time that Bonaparte left the peninsula, to organ- 
ize the Austrian campaign, the operations of the 
French grew for some time more desultory, and less 
effective. The Spanish army of Cuesta, however, 
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‘ain. which, about the beginning of March, was posted on 
— the 'Tagus, to oppose the entrance of the.French into 
Portugal; was obliged to leave the p of that 
river open 
forts in Portugal against Oporto. The city, though 
defended by 24,000 men, and 200 pieces of cannon, 
opposed only a feeble resistance, and the enemy pro- 
ceeded against Chaves. The Portuguese general Sil- 
viera, who commanded there, made a prudent retreat 
from it, and permitted the French to enter ; but he 
returned with reinforcements, and retook it by sur- 
prise, together with 1500 prisoners. 

In the mean time, the patriots of Gallicia, who 
had rested so perfectly neutral during the appearan- 
ces of a British army among them,, made a partial in- 
surrection when it could be of least service, and, as- 


Reding, who had been several times defeated near 
Terragona, and who had been foiled in an attempt 
to surprize Barcelona, had been reinforced by some 
troops from General Blake, and both were employed 
"in harassing the progress of the French in Catalonia. 
Marshal Soult’ (the Duke of Dalmatia) was at O. 
‘porto; the Duke of Elchingen (General eee Oc- 
cupied the neighbourhood of Corunna and Ferrol ; 
the Duke of Belluno (Marshal Victor) was ad- 
vancing’ towards Lisbon on the north of Badajos, 
whilst Cuesta and Albuquerque retreated before him, 
After the junction of these commanders, the former 
thought himself sufficiently strong to give battle to 
the French under the Duke of ‘pelluno, who had 
advanced to Medellin with 20,000 foot and 3000 ca- 
Cuesta suffered a severe defeat; and some of 
his regiments behaved with notorious cowardice ; but 
other bodies ‘of his troops were deemed to have, dis- 
played so much gallantry, and the conduct and spirit 
of the General appeared in such a light to, his coun- 
trymen, that the Supreme Junta issued from Seville 
a decree appointing him captain-general of their 
forces, and honorary as well as pecuniary rewards to 
his soldiers. 
feat The resolution of Britain still to make common 
Sith Spaili'txase' with the Spaniardé,.-was expressed early in the 
ified. t by a solemn treaty between the two powers, 
Bon Pedro Cevallos' (the author of the Exposition 
of Bonaparte’s Conduct towards Spain) came to 
‘London, as ambassador from the Junta, with full 
to ratify an alliance which had hitherto re- 
ceived no formal ratification. His Britannic Majesty 
‘bound himself, by the treaty, not to acknowledge 
any other king of Spain and the Indies, than Ferdi- 
‘nand the VII. or his lawful successors acknowledged 
‘by the Spanish nation. 
-- The war between France and Austria had scarce- 
dy commenced, when the on who had so loud- 
‘ly condemned their predecessors for having failed to 
-co-operate'in the last continental campaign, deter- 
‘mined on sending to the Continent a very powerful 
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expedition, The Earl of Chatham was appointed to Britain. 
command,—a choice which was exceedingly unpopu- —“~=— 
lar, and cast an “ ominous conjecture on the whole Gronerith 
success,’ The proverbial indolence of that noble. 180% 
man’s character was the first_reproach of ministers 
respecting the expedition; and it was their last, 
though tacit, apology for its failure, But the real 
ae of the commander’s proceedings fully proved 
that the object of the expedition, not the hand to 
whom it was entrusted, was the blameable cause of 
disaster. The public learnt, when it was too late, 
that Mr Pitt, to whom the same expedition had been 
suggested, had seriously sounded the difficulties of 
it, and, after consulting the ablest military and nayal 
authorities, men who knew and had examined the 
enemy’s strength on the spot, had renounced it as 
utterly inadvisable. 

Towards the end of July,-this armament was as- Expedition 
sembled on the shores of England, the largest that to Walche- 
had ever been prepared in this country. It consisted ren. 
of a military force of 34,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, 
and 16 companies of artillery; the whole was com- 
manded by Lieutenant-General the. Earl of Chat- 
ham ; and of a naval force of 39 sail of the line, and 
36 frigates, besides mortar-vessels-and gun-boats, un- 
der the orders:of Rear-Admiral Sir Richard Strach- - 
an, This conjoint expedition had for its object the 
capture or destruction of the enemy’s ships either 
building at Antwerp or Flushing, or afloat on the 
Scheldt ; the destruction. of. the arsenals and:dock- 
yards at Antwerp, Terneuse, and Flushing ;. the re- 
duction of the isbend of Walcheren.;.and the render- 
ing (if possible) the Scheldt no longer navigable for 
ships of war. . '[he arrangements with respect to the 
debarkation of the army, were, for the most part, en- 
trusted to Sir Home Popham: . indeed, by many, it 
was supposed that he was the original mover of the 
expedition, and that the general disposition of at- 
tack had been suggested by him... The plan. of the Plan of the 
expedition was thus traced in outline before:it sailed, ¢*Pedition. 
The occupation of Walcheren was confided to Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Eyre Coote, and.the left wing of 
the army;) consisting of 13,000 men. The nayal.ar- 
rangements of this division were under the immediate 
direction of Rear-Admiral Otway. The point of 
debarkation depended upon the directions of the wind, 
and farther operations on the state of the defences of 
the island ; for such was the information of those 
who planned; the expedition, that it was doubtful 
whether Veere, Middleburgh, and Flushing, were 
not places of considerable strength, each requiring a 
separate attack. Lena ei the Marquis 
of Huntly, with,5000, men, was to land upon. the 
island of rad i and;to maintain himself in anen- 
trenched position, with a view to cut off the com- 
munication between the town, of Flushing and the 
Continent, Commodore Owen was to co-operate in 
this part.of the service. A force of 5000. men, un- 
der Lieutenant-General Grosvenor, was destined to 
oceupy therisland, of Schouwen; while Lieutenant- 

General Sir John Hope, with the reserve. of 7500, 
was to Jand, and carry the island of South Beveland, 


and to act.as a corps of observation during the at- 
tack of Walcheren, Sir Richard Keats the.na- 
val charge of the reserve. The remainder. of the 
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army, under Lieutenant-General the Earl of Ros- 


~~ lyn, was’ to remain embarked until their services 
Grorcelll. 


should be required for the ulterior object of the 
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the houses, magazines, and other buildi The 
commanding prea (Sir °Byre Gooee yeaa ‘ 


1809 being doubtful of the'succéss of the bombardment, 
expedition. "The commander-in-chief, with the di- «and alarmed ‘at the progress of the inundation, which 
visions of Sir John Hope and the Marquis of Hunt- now began seriously to impede’ our operations in the 
ly, sailed from the Downs on the morning’ of the low ground, determined to'carry forward thevattack 
28th of July, and anchored in the evening off Wal- along the dykes on both flariks of the place. In the 
cheren, Sir Eyre Coote’s division sailed a day evening, therefore, a lodgement was made én’ the 
Tater, and joined the head-quarters on the morn- right of the line, on the sand’ hills, between the dyke 
ing of the 30th, General Grosvenor’s division, sail- af the Nolle, and the body of the place; and peras 
ing from Harwich, anchored in the channel called tions were also projected for a nearer appro on 
the Roompot, (between North Beveland and Schou- the left of our position. | During ‘the whole of the 
wen), on the Ist of August. On the same day, Sir night, an uninterrupted fire was kept up from the 
Eyre Coote’s division, which had already landed on batteries, and, on the morning of the 14th, the seat 
Walcheren, obliged the garrison of Veere CS eaaet men’s battery being added to the rest, and the line of 
ing to 519 officers and soldiers) to capitulate, and battle ships being enabled to advance, the attack 
established its head-quarters at Middleburgh, which was carried on with still greater fury. At the same 
capitulated also. The commander, at the same time, a breaching battery was marked out in sucha 
time, detached a corps to reduce the fort of Ram- position, that had it been completed, ‘its fire, in the 
mikins. This place surrendered on the $d of Au- course of afew hours, ‘would’ have ‘laid the rampart 
gust, and a way was opened to our vessels into the open, and exposed the enemy to an immediate assault, 
West Scheldt. A British flotilla, in the meantime, At four in the afternoon of the 14th, the firing was 
had advanced through the Sloe-passage ; so that we suspended, and the Earl of Chatham diesen the 
now commanded the approach to Flushing by our commanding general to make an offer of terms to the 
troops on the north, and by our naval force on the garrison ; but as General Monnet refused to’surren+ 
east and west sides ; but the investment to the south- Ser, at nine o’clock in the evening the fire of the bat- 
ward was not yet effected. While Sir Eyre Coote’s _teries recommenced, and the bombardment was fu- 
division was thus employed, the reserve took posses- _riously renewed! “At one’o’clock “in the morning of surrende 7 
sion of the island of South Beveland ; but this corps, the 15th, the French made offers of a capitulation; of Flush. 
from the 2d of August,’ remained merely as a corps which were immediately negotiated and signed ; the is- 
of observation. In the mean time, the shores of garrison, in number 6803 men, laid down their arms, 
the East Scheldt having been unexpectedly found and were to be sent as prisonersto England.» When 
defenceless, General Grosvenor’s division, instead of our army entered Flushing, the dreadful effects of the 
disembarking on the island of Schouwen, landed on botibardment were discovered’; more than 247 pri- 
the coast of Walcheren, and proceeded to assist in vate houses, and” several public buildings, were in 
the operations before Flushing. The original plan ruins, many hundreds of inoffensive citizens, and wo- 
of attack was to reduce the pide by means of bom- men and children’had lost their lives, and a far greats 
bardment ; a mode of capturing places by no means er number were wounded. The French garrison had 
so certain in its effects as a regular and scientific suffered little. In the dock yard there were found 
siege. It is also contrary to every principle of hu- a line of battle ship, a frigate, and a brig, in a for~ 
manity, as well as policy, to aggravate the horrors ward state of construction. 
of war, and excite the hatred of the people, which, Before the attack on Flushing had commenced; 
after the conquest of the place, may be of the most the divisions of the Earl of Roslyn and the Marquis 
serious disadvantage to ourselves, “It was a part of of Huntly had landed, and occupied cantonments in 
the plan, as we have seen, that the Marquis of Hunt- South Beveland. From this time the Earl of Rosh p 
ly should land upon the island of Cadsand, and cut took the command of the island, and established his 
off the communication between Flushing and the head-quarters at Ter Goes. On the 15th, a capitu+ 
Continent. Unhappily this part of the plan was lation was entered into with the islands of Schouwea 
frustrated, by the force of the enemy being stronger and Duiveland, by the Earl of Roslyn and Sir R. 
than expectation. Before our smaller armed vessels Keats, and a’detachment was sent’ to occupy the ca- 
could intercept the communication between this island _ pital of the former island. On the morning of the 
and Flushing, the enemy had thrown from thence 16th, ten frigates which had forced the passage of 
into the latter garrison about three thousand men. the West Scheldt, anchored in front of Bathz, a 

The town being’ completely invested, some incon- fortified’ position at the south-east extremity of the 
venience was at first apprehended from the enemy isle of South Beveland, which was of the utmost im- 
cutting the dyke: our trenches were, in many parts, portance to the ulterior object of the expedition. 
made useless, and the platforms of some of the bat- But, however unprepared the enemy had been atour 
teries were partly overflowed. ‘T'he batteries, how- first arrival, ‘their situation and defences were soon 
ever, with the exception of one which was called the formidably improved. | Large reinforcements of their 
Bombard- seamen’s battery, was mounted with artillery on the troops had arrived. On both banks of the Scheldt 
ment of 13th of August, and, at noon, a tremendous fire batteries were erecting to prevent the farther advance 
Flushing. commenced on the devoted town. A flotilla of bomb of our ships, and a boom chain had been already fix- 


vessels and gun boats were stationed on each side of 
the town, under the orders of Captains Cockburn 
and Owen, to assist in the bombardment. The ar- 
tillery was pointed with the sole view of destroying 


ed across the river, between Forts Lillo and Liof- 
kenshoek. Measures had been taken to cut the 
dykes of Tholen, and thus overflow the country be- 
tween that place and Bergen-op-Zoom. General 
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Bernadotte had arrived at. Autwerp, and as French 
~~” and Dutch troops continued to pour into that town 
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month was wasted in hesitation and delay; and, ex- Britain 
traordinary as it may appear, the greatest activity ——~—- 


“* and Bergen-op-Zoom, it became doubtful whether 
wees aside the question of a siege) we had a suf- 
ient disposable force, after the fall of Flushing, to 
cope with the enemy in the field. While yet the ex- 
tent of the difliculties must have been foreseen, the 
movements of our forces, fora time, strongly indica- 
ted a determined view upon Antwerp. tk after 
the British troops had entered Flushing, a division of 
line of battle ships proceeded up the West Scheldt 
towards Bathz. Corps of troops were passed from 
Walcheren, and divisions were re-embarked on board 
transports, and ordered to rendezvous, with the rest 
of the army, at Bathz. Horse transports, store- 
ships, gun boats, fire-ships, all were concentrated to 
this point. Eight days and a half after the sur- 
render of Flushing, head-quarters were established 
at Bathz. On.the 25th, the Earl of Chatham 
held conferences with several of the general offi- 
cers of the army. On the 26th and 27th, councils 
of war were held ; and it was soon understood that 
the ships of war and transports would immediately 
retire, and that south Beveland would be evacuated 
without any farther attempt or demonstration. Sir 
John Hope was entrusted with the final evacuation 
of South Beveland, The islands of Schouwen and 
' North Beveland were also evacuated; and, on the 
4th of September, the rear guard of the reserve was 
embarked on boarda squadron of frigates, under the 
command of Lord William Stuart, which sailed at 
once for the lower part of the West Scheldt.. The 
line of battle ships, and other armed vessels, with 
all the transports, had taken their departure, so that, 
after the 4th of September, Walcheren was the only 
islandin the province of Zealand which remained in 
our possession. It is much to be regretted, that the 
evacuation of South Beveland was not decided nee 
as it might have been, immediately after the fall of 
Flushing. It was evident the enemy’s fleet, in the 
Scheldt could not then be attacked with any hope of 
success; and if that part of the army which was not 
necessary for the defence of Walcheren had been 
sent to England, we should not only have been spared 
the fenttitearion of an inglorious retreat, but we 
should have saved the lives of a number of gallant 
soldiers, : 
_ About the middle of August, the disease inciden- 
tal to the climate began to spread, and many of our 
men were sacrificed, in Beveland, to its effects. Not 
less dreadful were the ravages of the disease in Wal- 
cheren. In the course of two months we lost 1700 
men ; and towards the middle of September, the ave- 
rage number of deaths was from 200 to 300, mena 
week. 
After the evacuation of South Beveland, no mili- 
tary event of importance occurred. . On the 14th of 
September, the Earl of Chatham embarked and set 
il for England, leaving Sir Eyre Coote, with 15,000 
men, for the defence of Walcheren. . Lieutenant Ge- 
neral, Don was afterwards appointed to succeed Sir 
Eyre Coote. and he arrived.at. Walcheren. on-the 
24th of October... During the whole of this time, it 
was uncertain whether our troops. were to forma 
permanent establishment on the island or not.. A 


to sail for Messina. 


began to be displaye 
doubtful whether we intended to maintain or aban- 
don our conquest, 

About the middle of November arrived the order 
to evacuate the island, and demolish the works and 
nayal basin of Flushing. On the 23d, the island of 
Walcheren was completely evacuated by the British 
army. The land fortifications of Flu ing, the de- 
fences of Veere, and the fort of Rammikins, all of 
which had been improved at considerable expense, 
were left in a much better state than when they first 
came into our possession, 

While the tremendous. and concentrated power of 
France was overwhelming the centre of Europe,. it 
may be questioned, if all the disposable force of Bri- 
tain could have availed in co-operating against her, 
had it been even pointed to one quarter ; ian if s0- 
lid and undivided co-operation was insufficient, much 
more was a desultory system of diversion likely to 


be fruitless. Besides the expedition to Walcheren, Attack 


an attempt was made, during the summer, to invade 
ig Sir John Stuart embarked from Messina 


in June, from the island of Sicily, with 15,000 Bri- g:r, 


tish troops, and a small force of Sicilians. A bri- 
gade, which was detached to the Calabrian coast, 
took possession of a line of posts which the French 
had erected opposite to Messina, The island of Is- 
chia was the first point of attack of the main army : 
its fortified and rugged shores were possessed by the 
gallantry of the troops; and, in a short time, two 
garrisons and a flotilla of gun boats surrendered, 1500 
regular troops were made prisoners, and 100 pieces 
Hs ordinance were taken. So far our arms were suc- 
cessful; and it appears that the diversion occasioned 
the recal of some of the French troops who were to 
have joined the army of Italy, as well as of a portion 
who were to have marched into the papal territories, 
But the attempt on the continent and city of Naples 
was abandoned; for, besides a regular force which 
King Joachim had assembled, a large body of. na- 
tional guards. had been embodied. Of the natives, 
there was now sufficient time for many to be person- 
ally interested. in the new dynasty, by sharing in the 
powers and rewards of office ; and + tom was a still 
greater number paralysed by fear of the usurper, or 
neutralised by distrust of the real value of their an- 
cient government. But, though disappointed in his 
views upon Naples, the British commander determi- 
ned to occupy. Ischia, and to take possession of Scil- 
la Castle. hile operations were rigorously ,pro- 
ceeding against the latter place, the enemy suddenly 
appeared in superior force, and obliged the besie 
They disappeared in a short 
time, and the British renewed the attack; but the 
French again presented themselves as suddenly as be- 
fore, and the British, after four days possession of 
the fortress, were forced to abandon. it, with all their 
other conquests. 
The failure of the expedition to Walcheren, was 
followed by no scrutiny that could satisfy the public 
mind; but it brought to light a personal dispute in 
the cabinet. On the 22d of September, a duel took 
place between Lord-Castlereagh, secretary for the 
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colonial department, and Mr Canning, the secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, The grounds of Lord 
Castlereagh’s challenge were, that Mr Canning ha- 
ving conceived his lordship inadequate to the duties 
ofthis high station, had clandestinely obtained a pro- 
mise of his removal from the Duke of Portland; and 
during six months that the plan of his dismissal was 
in agitation, had disingenuously concealed the circum- 
stance from his lordship’s knowledge. It appeared 
indeed undeniable, that Mr Canning, who had de- 
nounced the other to the premier as an incapable 
war minister, far from disclosing this opinion to Lord 
‘Castlereagh himself, had treated his lordship as if he 
still possessed his confidence, and had allowed him to 
plan and to carry into execution the most expensive 
and formidable armament that ever sailed from the Bri- 
tish shores. The affairs of Spain’ called fora vigo- 
rous minister to be sent from this country: Lord 
Wellesley was accordingly gazetted to that appoint- 
ment ; but he delayed from May till August, till the 
Walcheren expedition should sail; while the interests 
of Spain were neglected, that he might succeed Lord 
Castlereagh as war secretary. Even Lord Castle- 
reagh’s removal was not to take place, unless it 
could be reconciled to his lordship’s feelings. It ap- 
peared, that such had been the claalinay of personal 
interests, such the indecision of our councils, that 
four different arrangements, respecting the business 
of the war department, had been resolved upon in the 
space of as many weeks ; while Bonaparte was sub- 
verting the last independent empire in Europe. 

In the ‘mean ‘time, the ministry‘ was completely 
broken up. ‘The Duke of Portland, who had exert- 
ed his matured and experienced talents in the cabinet, 
but which had been rendered too inefficient to’ his 
country by the bodily agonies which he endured un- 
der the disease of the stone, resigned on the verge of 
death. Lord Castlereagh and Mr'Canning resigned 
formally after their duel. By the demise of the 
‘Duke of Portland, the superintendence of his majes- 
ty’s councils devolved on Mr Perceval. He wrote 
to Earl Grey and Lord Grenville, inviting them to 
assist in forming an extended and combined adminis- 
tration. The offer, however, was not such as to 
‘warrant the acceptance of those noblemen. Appli- 
cation was made more successfully to the Marquis 
Wellesley, who succeeded Mr Canning as secrétary in 
the foreign department ; Lord Liverpool was trans- 
ferred from the home to the war department ; and Mr 
Ryder was placed in the room of Lord Liverpool. 
Lord Palmerston was appointed secretary at war, in 
the ‘room of Sir James Pulteney. 

The hopes of effectually assisting the peninsula 
had’no sooner been animated by the rising of the 
Spaniards in Gallicia, and the approach of an Aus- 
trian campaign, than Sir Arthur Wellesley was de- 
tached’ with an ‘army, small but well appointed, with 
immediate orders to act in Portugal, but with discre- 
tionary powers of extending his co-operation to the 
Spaniards. He landed at Lisbon-on the 22d of 
April. ‘General Soult, who had penetrated through 
‘Gallicia, and left that country behind (him, without 
dreading the msurrection which ‘shortly after’broke 
out; had’ possessed ‘himself of Oporto, and intended, 
undoubtedly, to have marched to the ‘south of» Por- 
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tugal, where he expected to effect a junction with 


Victor ; but, learning that a formidable British’ force 
had landed, he attempted’ to force a retreat into’ 
it , 


Spain by the route of Zamora: For this 
was necessary to possess himself of the pass of Ama- 
rante 3 but the Portuguese general Silviera so obsti- 
nately defended ‘this approach, that he was obliged 
to retreat back to Oporto. Marshal Victor was at 
this period at Merida, while Cuesta held a position 
at Monasterio. Conceiving that Victor’s force was 
sufficiently watched by the latter commander, Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley determined to advance against Soult, 
and to drive him from Oporto. But Soult, sensible 


of his inequality to meet the combat, and wishing, at 


the same time, to give Marshal Victor an opp 
of pushing into the south of Portu 
main body of his army, and left his rear guard at once 
to entice his pursuer, and to protect his own retreat. 
An action took place between the advanced » 
of the British and the rear guard of Soult at 

Novas, in which the former, being gallantly support- 
ed by a Portuguese regiment, drove the enemy from 


ortunity 


a strong position on the heights above Grijon. The 


enemy then retreated across the Douro, and opposed 
the passage of our troops: ‘the river was crossed, 
however, with the characteristic valour of British 
soldiers, and Oporto was recovered. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley even hoped to cut off the retreat of Soult. 
The Portuguese general Silviera was 
the Tamaga. If 
position, no retreat could have been open to the ene- 
my, except across the Minho; but the loss of the 
Brid 
unable to defend, afforded the French a passage into 
the north of Spain. Sir Arthur Wellesley left the 
pursuit of Soult to protect Lisbon and the south of 
Portugal from Victor. ' say 
In the mean time, the affairs of the patriots’in 
Spain were checked with alternate success and disas- 
ter. On the Minho they repulsed ‘Marshal Ney 
(Duke of Elchingen) and General Loison at the 
head of 8000 men. Forcing Ney to retreat, they 
bravely recovered Corunna and Ferrol. They’ got 
possession of St Andero ; ‘but this last place was the 
scene of a tragical reverse,—it was recaptured by 
the French general Bonnet, and 5000 patriots were 
put to the sword. In the north east of Spain, Géne- 
ral Blake threw succours into Gerona, which ‘nearly 
rivalled Saragossa in the bravery of its defence. He 
endeavoured also to relieve Saragossa; but exposed 
himself, in a rash encounter with General Suchet, to 
a total and disgraceful defeat. His troops, struck by 
a sudden panic, abandoned their baggage, their ar- 
tillery,.and ‘their arms. Blake was thus obliged'to 
abandon Arragon, and endeavoured, at a distance 
from the enemy, to restore discipline to his army. 
Still, however, the French thought it imprudent, 
while their reinforcements were abridged by the war 
in another extremity of Europe,’ to advance to the 
south of Spain. Before they could reach Seville, it 
‘was necessary to possess the passes of the Sierra Mo- 
rena; and, in the strong-holds of these passes, the 
enemy dreaded to attack the Spaniards under Vene- 
gas. Leaving’ that quarter unassailed, King Joseph 
sent reinforcements from Sebastiani’s army to Gene- 
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. ral Victor ; whose army, thus strengthened to the 
'number of 35,000, .took its station along the Al- 


one IL. berche, and in me of Talavera. His 


design was to oppose the march of the united Spa- 
nish and British armies againt Madrid ; for Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley, after returning from the pursuit of 
Soult, judged it expedient to fleet his force against 
Victor, and for this purpose determined to co-ope- 
rate with Cuesta. 

On the 20th of July, a complete junction of the 
allies had taken place ; and relying on the auxili 
movements of Sir Robert Wilson, (who, with a well- 
disciplined Portuguese corps, was ordered to Esca- 
nee and the division of Venegas, which advanced 
to Argonda, the grand army proceeded to Talavera, 
where the right of the enemy’s outposts was driven 
in, .On the 24th, the corps of Victor fell back 
from the Alberche, and formed a junction with the 
army of Sebastiani, The Setecde having at last 
combined all their forces, including the garrison of 
‘Madrid, the. of King Joseph, and the corps of 
Sebastiani, Victor, and Jourdan, first repulsed Cuesta, 
who had attempted to pursue them. 

‘The Spanish general fell back, after his repulse, 
upon British army; and the allies, determin- 
ing to await the attack of the enemy, stood in a 
strong position at Talavera. Their united num- 
bers. amounted to 64,000 men, of which 26,000 
were British, On the 27th of July, the French, 
45,000. strong, advanced to a general action, in 
which they attempted every quarter of the allied ar- 
my without success. Being completely repulsed, 
they. retreated across the Alberche, with the loss 
of 20 pieces of cannon, and, according to our cal- 
culation, of 10,000 men. The loss of the British, 
on whom the stress of the action fell, was not less 
than 6000. The Spaniards, who fought bravely, 

h they were less engaged, had about 1000 kil- 
led and wounded. Abundant triumph has been made 
over this victory. We confess it appears to us a 
less remarkable achievement than the other victo- 
ries of Lord Wellington, that 64,000 men should, 
upon a strong position, repulse 45,000. It has been 
said that the Spanish troops were pa and 
contributed little to the victory. This fact we de- 
ny ; for the army of Cuesta was the best disciplined 
of the Spanish troops. The Spaniards covered the 
right wing ; and it was by their aid that General 
‘Campbell’s brigade, which occupied a commanding 
position in the centre of the armies, was enabled 
to hold its position, and to capture the enemy’s ar- 
tillery. That the Spaniards were less engaged than 
the British is certain ; but their usefulness in the en- 
gagement certainly brought the force of.our army 
to afair equality with the enemy, if not to sucha 
superiority on our side as might be reasonably ex- 
pected to produce a victory. 

_ But. the allies had scarcely time to congratulate 
themselves on the victory, when it was found that 
the situation was dangerous and untenable. Soult, 
Ney, and Mortier, having formed ajunction, had ad- 
vanced through Estremadura, and got over in the 
rear of the British ; while Victor, though defeated, 
had still 30,000 men. Leaving Cuesta to defend 
Talavera, and to take care of the British wounded, 
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Sir Arthur Wellesley marched, on the 340f August, Britain. 


to Ovopesa, in the direction in which Soult was ad- 


vancing. On the evening of the same day, however, “\ ILL. 


he was informed that Cuesta meant to leave Talavera 
immediately, dreading, that the British would be un- 
able to oppose the united numbers of Soult, Ney, 
and Mortier. The hospital of the British wounded, 
which the English General had entrusted,to him, 
Cuesta, was obliged to abandon to the French. 
From this perilous situation, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
retreated as fast as possible by Deleytosa to Jaraicejo, 
where he eal for some time with his advanced 
osts, on the T'agus, unmolested. But his distress 
‘or want of provisions, and the means of transport, 
which he had. incessantly and in vain represented to 
the Spanish government, still continuing to. increase, 
he found it necessary to retreat to Badajos, on the 
frontiers of Portugal. .Here, during the remainder 
of the year, his army remained, not only inactive, but 
exposed, from the unhealthiness of the situation, to 
the ravages of a very fatal disorder. 


Gerona, the key of Catalonia, had maintained, as Siege of 
we have already mentioned, a noble and protracted Gerona. 


resistance. Almost the only strong part of it was 
the castle of Montiel but even after this had been 
reduced to a heap of ruins, the city still stood. By 
a dexterous and bold manceuvre of General Blake’s, 
a relief of provisions and ammunition was thrown into 
the place, and its garrison raised to the effective 
strength of 3000 men. The French generals, St 
Cyr and Verdier, after haying made four ineffectual 
assaults, were recalled by Bonaparte.from their com- 
mand, and the siege was entrusted to Augerau, whose 
unwearied activity and superior numbers, at last suc- 
ceeded in driving off the covering army of Blake, 
and taking Gerona by storm, = its. walls. were 
beaten down, and the strength, though not the spirit 
of its inhabitants, had been reduced by famine. Be- 
sides the fugitive army of Blake, the Spaniards still 
maintained, in the begining of November, a central 
army under Cuesta and the Duke D’ Albuquerque, 
and an army on the left under the Duke del Parque. 
The latter commander being posted at Zamanes, 
about six leagues to the south of Salamanca, obtained 
a brilliant victory over a considerable French army, 
lately commanded by Ney, but now under General 
Marchand. But advancing to Salamanca, he. was 
defeated at Alba del Tormes, with immense loss. A 
similar fate befel the army of La Mancha under 
General Areisaja, which, attempting to penetrate to 
Madrid, was attacked at Ocana;.and routed with the 
loss of 40,000 muskets and all its artillery. Thus, 
at the close of 1809, (a year never more perhaps to 
be paralleled in Europe for an opportunity of union 
against its common ain by Spain witnessed the 
successive. dispersion and deteat of her principal armies. 
Her supreme. Junta still edited addresses full of pom- 
pous language, and confident expectations; while 
their measures were for every practical purpose, either 
torpid or mischievous. ‘Two circumstances indeed 
took. place, from, which a. change in the character of 
their measures was expected,—the admission of the 
Marquis Romana into that body, and the arrival of 
the Marquis Wellesley as ambassador from Great 
Britain.. But neither of these characters were able 
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to instil into the Junta any portion of their own 
energy. ‘The Marquis Wellesley only gained their 
tardy and reluctant consent to one important point, 
viz. the meeting of the Cortes. The Ist of January 
1810 was fixed for their convocation. 

The session of parliament was opened on the 23d 
of January, 1810. In his majesty’s speech, although 
it was acknowledged that the principal ends of ae 
expedition to the Scheldt had ‘not been attained, it 
was confidently hoped, that advantages materially 
affecting the security of the kingdom would be found 
to result from the demolition of the docks and arse- 
nals at Flushing. The expulsion of the French from 
Portugal by his majesty’s forces under the conduct 
of General Wellesley, now created Lord Viscount 
Wellington; the late victory of Talavera; the 
spirit of unanimity displayed by the Portuguese; and 
the confidence reposed by their regent and their local 
government in our alliance ;—these, as well as the as- 
sembling of the cortes in Spain, were subjects of 
congratulation in the royal speech. The intercourse 
between his majesty’s ministers and the American go- 
vernment, was stated to have been suddenly and un- 
expectedly interrupted; but the hope and desire of 
renewing friendly relations with that country, were 
strongly expressed. 
upon the address in the lower house, the chancellor 
of the exchequer boasted, with considerable triumph, 
over those who had prognosticated the ruin of our 
tradé from the effects of the orders in council ; that 
the exports of the last year had not only exceeded 
those of the preceding, but of any former year in the 
most’ favourable period of peace. The exports of 
the year ending in October 1809 were greater, by 
seven millions, than during the most abundant years 
of trade and peace, and by ten millions than any pre- 
ceding year of war. On the 27th of the same 
month, the commons resolved to institute an inquiry 
into the policy and conduct of the expedition to the 
Scheldt. The inquiry continued till the end of 
March. As the apology for the expedition, : offered 
in the royal speech at the opening of the session, viz. 
that advantages affecting the security of the kingdom 
had resulted from demolishin the docks and arsenals 
at Flushing, was little calculated to satisfy the pub- 
lic mind, ministers were not only foiled in their at- 
tempt to preclude enquiry, but obliged to make a 
long and laborious defence of the measure. Lord 
Porchester, in moving a resolution of censure upon 
ministers, expressed his full conviction that no blame 
was imputable to either the military or naval com- 
mgnders. The resolution, he contended, was’ pre- 
posterous in its objects, undertaken, not merely with- 
out regard to the insurmountable difficulties that lay 
in the way of those objects, * but against the predic- 
tions of the best naval and military authorities which 
had been consulted. Nothing but defeat could have 
been augured. The disappointments had been re- 
gularly traced, and distinctly foretold. . Adverting 
to the evidence which had come before the house, he 
stated, first, that of Sir D. Dundas, who, early in the 
summer, had been questioned as to the chance of suc- 
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cess in an attack upon Walcheren. Sir D. Dundas, 
though unwilling to give an opinion, where sufficient 


information was not afforded, had spoken of Antwerp ” 


as a strong town, capable of standing a regular siege. 
at’ least til the: whole fore of France and JFlandere 
could be poured upon the British ; and urged Lord oe 
Castle to consider the delay and disparity of ©'“*” 


force, which might make the expedition ruinous and 
disgraceful. The next evidence was that of General 
Calvert, who had warned the war minister, that the 
movements of our army must;be subject to many im- 
pediments, and that the sieges of the towns must.at 
all events occupy a period sufficient to allow the col- 
lecting of theiwbcle Dutch and Flemish garrisons to 
detain our few troops, through that most difli- 
cult country. Colonel Gordon, when consulted on 
the business, had concluded by declaring, in the most 
impressive and decided terms, that the enterprize was 
one of the most desperate nature. General Bro- 
derick’s evidence established the conclusion which 
had been derived from the former authorities. Ge- 
neral Hope, upon maturely weighing the whole mat- 
ter, decided upon it, that the attempt would be full 
of hazard, likely to do much mischief if it failed, and 


little good if it succeeded ; and leaving us this conso- _ 


lation in not making the attempt, that nothing of 
serious advantage was lost by our leaving it untried. 
Of five military authorities that were consulted, four 
were directly adverse, and one unfriendly to the plan. 
Lord Castlereagh, (said the noble mover of the cen- 
sure, ) appeared as if he had asked for advice only for 
the purpose of acting against it. Ministers had 
formed a plan for attacking Antwerp, and for the 
capture and destruction of the French ships, arsenals, 
and depots ; yet it was not until after orders were 
given to prepare the troops for this service, that they 

ad begun to arrange a plan of operations for making 
good their entrance into the Scheldt...The passage 
to Cadsand was indeed forced; but how was it for- 
ced? The gallant Captain Hanchett of the Raven 
had declared, that the shells of Flushing came aboard. 
of his ship, while the round. shot of Cadsand went 
through her; and Sir Richard Strachan had: told 
them farther, that the ship was crippled and strand- 
ed. Against Antwerp, disposed as our forces were, 
we could have brought only 17,000 men.. Was the 
French empire so low in respect to military resources) 
in this quarter, a quarter where the channels of com- 
munication are so numerous, as not to muster an ar 
my from Flanders, from Holland, Westphalia, from 
the vicinity of Paris itself, sufficient to overwhelm so 
small an army? Only 17,000 men, of all our force, 
could have ever been broughtto attack ape 7 (set- 
ting aside all consideration of Fort Lillo, and of every 
obstacle to their advance upon Antwerp,) and yet it 
had been declared that 40,000 men were requisite to 
besiege Antwerp. Antwerp, according to the plan 
of Lord Castlereagh, was to have been takemby a 
coup de main ; but in the event of an assault proving 
unsuccessful, the object was to be attained by bom- 
bardment. With regard to the coup.de main, Lord 
Chatham had urged, in his own vindication, that: te 
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carry the place by a.coup de main, was impracticable. 
’ The same was sheanpialte of General Sir W. Erskine, 
“whose professional, knowledge, displayed in his exa- 
mination at the bar, had excited the admiration of the 


of house, had stated, that having been at Antwerp in 


1794, he knew it to be secure against a coup de main, 
and that in one week it might be put in a situation to 
stand a siege. Sir W. Erskine, too, had mentioned 
his doubts ee ae the expedition, to Sir Richard 
Strachan, and by fis they had been reported to 
Lord Castlereagh before the expedition sailed. It 
appeared that all the predictions of the former officer 
had been verified. Sir Eyre Coote, the Marquis of 
Huntly, General Calvert, had ail agreed that the 
= of Antwerp was either hazardous. or impracti- 
cable. 
From these facts, supported by evidence before the 
house, and from a minute survey of the diffuse and 
' divided plan of operations given in the separate in- 
structions of the commanders, Lord Porchester af- 
firmed, that the enterprize, if not impracticable in it- 
self, was at least rendered so by the bad arrange- 
ments of its contrivers, The pestilence, which had so 
frightfully destroyed our army, he said, was known 
to professional men, and must have been known to 
ministers. _Was it forgotten what our troops had 
experienced from the climate of Walcheren in 1794? 
and yet the season was chosen for operation when 
that pestilence was known to be most fatal. After 
it was known in September, that there were 8000 
sick in; Walcheren, lying without medicines, without 
blankets, and without shelter, the most fatal delays 
had occurred in relieving the misery of our army. 
He was not disposed to lay all the blame of that de- 
lay on government ; but when Lord Chatham relin- 
quished the ulterior objects of the expedition, why 
had not the army been recalled from that scene of 
death and contagion,wwhilst it’ could be called an ar- 
my? We were not to betold that Walcheren was to 
be kept as a military position, because it would cost 
more to retain it than it was worth, because our fri- 
gates could not remain at any time in the Veer- 
it, Ter Teer being within the range of the enemy’s 
shot and shells. The population of Britain could. 
not supply the waste of such a position. Why had 
ministers been so callous to the sufferings of our 
brave men, while the country so deeply sympathised 
with them? Intelligence of the calamitous state of 
the troops was received on the 2d of September. 
On the 8th Lord Castlereagh resigned ; asia on the 
‘17th Lord Liverpool’s letter for the recal of the 
army was dated ; but the whole of that period which 
should have been employed in arrangements for sa- 
ving the lives of our soldiers, was consumed by mini- 
sters in their disgraceful squabbles for office. The 
last defence of the expedition to which his lordship 
alluded, was its acting as a supposed diversion in fa- 
vour of Austria. All the evidence in behalf of mi- 
nisters to this effect, was the opinion of Colonel Mo- 
sheim ; who could state no other effect which it pro- 
duced, than ithe return of two or three battalions 
from Louvain. It was known before the expedition 
sailed, that the defeat of the Austrians had decided 
the fate of the campaign, and the fate of the Aus- 
trian war. And this was the moment chosen to spe- 
culate in diversions, when France.had every where a 
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force completely adequate to the defence of every 
art of her empire. 

Lord Castlereagh, in reply, acknowledged, that he 
could produce no formal opinions directly in favour 
of the expedition ; but he had had a variety of con- 
versations with military jadges on the subject, which 
were so satisfactory, cles he took the king’s pleasure 
on the subject on the 14th of June, though the mea- 
sure’ was not finally decided on till the 2lst. He 
contended, however, that it was not necessary for go- 
vernment to protect itself, as to the policy of an ex- 
pedition, by the previous sanction of military autho- 
rity. He appealed, if the expedition to Buenos 
Ayres was adopted on previous military information, 
The expedition, planned by the great Lord Chatham, 
against Rochefort completely failed: The officer to 
whom. it was entrusted had an impression that it 
would not succeed, and applied for a specific plan of 
operations. Lord Chatham replied, that it was for 
government to judge of the policy of the plan: it 
was for him to look to its execution, and to judge of 
his measures from contingencies that might arise. 

In.answer to all the objections that had been ur- 
ged against the expedition on the score of policy and 

elay, he would maintain, in the first place, that it 
could not have been sent out sooner, and that no 
where could it have been employed so advantageous- 
ly. Some thought it would lew been employed 
more advantageously in the peninsula, others in the 
north of Germany. Both parties reprobated its be- 
ing employed in what they called a selfish object. It 
was our duty to send an army to the opposite coast, 
even though it should not ‘be able to make a consi- 
derable advance from it. Four days before the ex- 
pedition was determined on, government received news 
of the battle of Aspern ;—were they not justified in 
sending an army to the continent, when the fate of 
the world depended on what was passing on the Da- 
nube ? The battle of Wagram wick followed, adverse 
as the result of it was, shewed the person at the head 
of affairs in France, the danger of committing his 
crown to a second struggle. The issue of the com- 
bat was known to his majesty’s ministers only the 
day before the expedition sailed.. To prove that the 
expedition operated a diversion in favour of Austria, 
it was not necessary to. shew that troops were sent 
from the Danube to oppose it, it was sufficient 
if he could shew that troops were prevented from 
joining the army in Moravia; but it was a fact, 
that though no troops were sent from the Danube, 
the garrisons of Custrin, Glogau, and the other 
fortresses in Silesia, were concentrated, and sent into 
the north of Germany to oppose it. As to sending 
the expedition to that quarter, in the first instance, 
nothing could have been more unjustifiable, In the 
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first place, it would have been necessary for them te — 


create an army in the north of Germany ; and were 


they afterwards to disgrace themselves by abandon- ~ 


ing our supporters in that quarter? But although 
the object of the expedition was not selfish, he was 
content to» defend the ng object of obtaining 
Walcheren... The value of the place, in the opinion 
of our ancestors, had been proved in many cases. In 
the time of Queen Elizabeth it was retained. In 1747 
it was alsd kept possession of. It had, indeed, been 
retained by many different admixistrations, and relin- 
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qnished rather on grounds of military interest than 


— medical inexpediency. The unwholesomeness of the 
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alcheren, was not, however, to be impu- 
ted to him, as involving the fate of the whole army ; 
it could, at most, only concern that part of it which 
was destined to the island itself, and did not involve 
that part which was destined to Antwerp, a place 
comparatively healthy. A hope had indeed been en- 
tertained, that the ultimate object of the expedition, 
the seizure or destruction of the ships at Antwerp, 
might have been effected before they pe above that 
city, or even under the protection of Lillo. This 
hope was frustrated ‘by one of those chances of war, 
which it was impossible to foresee, and for guarding 
against which no ministry could be responsible. The 
question then was, whether the advantages naturally 
to be expected from the expedition, were to be put in 
competition with the risk? The effects of disease 
had proved greater than even medical men expected. 
Government had acted on the best possible informa- 
tion. The enemy had, at the latest, a force of only 


‘80,000 men in that quarter. We had, including sea- 


men, 43,000 men to act against Antwerp. It was 
confidently expected, that the navy would be able to 
co-operate against the place. General Sir W. Erskine 
had thought, that it could not be taken by a coup de 
main; but, with deference ‘to that officer’s opinion, 
he conceived it to be outweighed by what he con- 
ceived te be better authority.. The fortifications of 
Antwerp had not ‘been repaired since the days of the 
Duke of Parma. It was the opinion of Sir D. Dun- 
das, that Antwerp might be reduced by bombard- 
ment like Copenhagen,—the latter city had out- 
works, Antwerp had none. The time spent before 
‘Copenhagen was ten days; Antwerp should have 
been reduced in half that time. In June, it is true, 
the enemy were said to have'20,000 men in that quar- 
ter; but the insurrection in the north of Germany, 


’ ‘the ferment in Holland, the Roan spirit which arose 
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in Europe from the news of the battle of Aspern, 
immediately after obliged the French to reduce that 
force to 11,000. * No effort appeared to be made 
for the defence of Antwerp, till the arrival of the 
British armament. We came upon them by surprise. 
Tf evidence, amounting to mathematical demonstra- 
tion, were always to be required to justify military en- 
terprizes, what bold or gréat designs would be un- 
dertaken? there would be an’end to enterprize, to 
the brilliant achievements which had raised the fabric 
of British glory. It was not on this cold principle, 
‘that Nelson ventured to attack the Danes at Copen- 
‘hagen, or that Wolfe ascended the heights of Abra- 
ham. If such enterprizes were to be sanctioned by 


official calculations, he would say, that the glory of ° 


the British empire was at an end. 
Mr Grattan, in a subsequent debate, severely re- 
rehended the ex-minister, for presuming to shelter 
Fimeelf behind the authority of Lord Chatham, whose 
wisdom and vigour formed so striking a contrast to 
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‘sisted in retaining 


the folly and weakness of his own administration, It 


had been avowed, that the armament was resolved — 
upon, and prepared before ministers received intelli- 


nce of the fatal battle of Wagram, and the signi 
er the armistice; and that even after chansdballngsber, 
it was thought right not to stop it, but to send out 
the expedition ; that was to say, that it being proper 
to send an army to create a diversion in favour of 
Austria while at war with France, it was also proper 
to send it after Austria had been compelled to make 
her peace. The arguments on the other side amount- 
ed pretty much to this, that having a disposeable ar- 
my, it was absolutely necessary to «make use of it ; 
that was, to get rid of it. Ministers had said, th: 
they were not bound to abide by military opinions ; 
and yet in effect they had relinquished that asser- 
tion, by contending that the opinions of military 
men were divided. He would contend, that the 
opinions of the best authorities were neither dubi- 
ous nor equivocal. Sir D. Dundas had stated great 
risk. Sir John Hope had declared that, as soon as 


he saw the state of things, he was that the 
attempt was impracticable. was. of 
opinion, that the expedition could not at anytime 


have succeeded. Lord Chatham entertained doubts 
on the subject, but those doubts were borne down by 
orders from the admiralty. Sir Richard Strachan 
had expressed his conviction'to Lord Mulgrave; that 
the expedition would fail. But ministers pretended 
that they had secret information, which fortified them 
against the fears and doubts of professional men, ‘Take 
an example of this secret information, as delivered’ in 
the report of the secret committee. They had been 
secretly informed that Cadsand was without troops, 
On his arrival at Cadsand, the Marquis of Huntly 
found a landing’ cticable, from the superior force 
of the enemy. Such was their secret information, 
The same credit was due to the representations of the 
dilapidated state of Antwerp, on which they found- 
ed the ulterior object of this ruinous enterprise. “Mi- 
nisters had sent out an expedition of one hundred 
thousand men, of the result of whicht ‘al had 
great doubts, of which’ the admiral had no hopes, 
without a plan of Antwerp or of Lillo, and without 
a plan of co-operation. It was in vain for them to 
‘say, that they hoped for every thing from the spirit 
of British soldiers, for they sent them to encounter 
the plague, over which no spirit could triumph. ' Li 
after a necessity for retaining Walcheren had 

to exist, (if a necessity ever existed,) they had’ per- 
it. In the whole transaction, said 
Mr Grattan, government could only be exceeded in 
their guilt by that parliament which would excuse 
them. 

The result of these debates was a resolution of the 
house, (carried, however, by majorities smaller than 
ust) on the 30th of March, that, considering the 
value of the objects of the enterprise, the apparent 
probability of its success, his majesty’s ministers were 


* This statement of Lord Castlereagh was contradicted by Mr Ponsonby within a short time of its being uttered. The num- 
ber of the garrison of Antwerp, on the 26th of August, was 26,000 men. 
+ The debate closed on Friday, March 30th, when the house divided as follows + 
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Against such censure, - on 8 Te en ane 
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blameable neither for sending out the expedition, nor 
ing to evacuate Walcheren. The army and na- 
vy were, by the:same vote, absolved from censure ; 
and the whole blame was laid on the state of the wind 
and weather, altogether unusual at the season of the 
pra In this opinion of the army and navy, it is pro- 
that the nation fully coincided with its repre- 
sentatives; but it may well be doubted whether bay 
were satisfied with the wind and weather being ex- 
elusively to/blame, and, like Lear, they might exclaim, 
in their mortification, I tax not you, ye elements, 
with unkindness !” - 
- The discussion of the Scheldt expedition was close- 
ly followed by another question, of which. the issue, 
in the opinion of one part of the community, danger- 
ously ected the liberty of the subject ; but, in the 
opinion of others, was a necessary assertion of the 
constitutional privileges of parliament. On the 2lst 
of February, John Gale Jones had been commit- 
-ted to Newgate, by an order of the House of Com- 
mons, for a libellous hand-bill, containing general and 
individual reflections on the members of that house. 
The offender had not been three weeks in confine- 
- ment, when Sir Francis Burdett moved the house for 
his liberation, not upon the principle that he had been 
: wiliciently- punished | but that the house had no right 
to assume such a power of punishment. The war- 
rant of committal, Sir Francis said, was illegal in all 
its parts, but eminently so in its conclusion. A le- 
gal warrant must conclude with the words, “till the 
party be delivered by due course of law.’’? This 
_ warrant ended with the words, ‘* during the pleasure 
of the house.” He valued the rights of the house ; 
but from: whatever part of the constitution an exer- 
tion of arbitrary power came, it was the high and so- 
lemn duty of every Englishman to oppose it. In 
such a matter there were two obvious questions of 
_ justice, ‘¢ crime, or no crime ?”? The next question 
was committal. ‘The house, he said, by such a pro- 
»ceeding, assumed at once a judicial, executive, and le- 
7 cae ower. This was in the very teeth of law. 
nithe due administration of the law, it is provided 
that the same men shall not take two steps together: 
One set find the bill, another decide on the fact, 
another on the law ; but that house which administers 
no oath, which squares itself by no form, which 
makes no, previous examination of the fact, jumps at 
once upon its dangerous and most alarming conclu- 
sion, and finds the accused guilty. Contending, theres 
fore, that this committal was in principle an infringe- 
‘ment on the royal authority, -as well as on the right 
of the subject, and a violation of the law of the land, 
, he moved, that «* Gale Jones should be discharged.” 
The attorney general, after shewing several cases 
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which Sir Farancis Burdett had quoted, of the power Britain. 
of the house being resisted by the judges, to be inap- —v—" 
plicable to the present question, contended, that "i359 
Jones might have appealed legally for redress, if he 
thought imeelf illegally committed. He might de- 
mand to be brought up to the King’s Bench ona 
habeas corpus, and then the question would be set at 
rest. The court would then decide, not on the pri- 
vileges of the house, whether the particular libel was 
a violation of them, but whether he had been com- 
mitted according to the law of the land; The ques- 
tion, however, had been tried before in the Common 
Pleas, in the case of Mr Wilkes, where the then lord 
mayor was committed, for committing a servant of 
the house in contempt. It was then alledged, that 
the house had no right to commit for a contempt ; 
but Chief Justice De Grey expressed, as his own 
and his brother judges’ opinion, that the house had 
a right, by the law of the land, to commit for al! , 
contempts. Mr Sheridan, and some other members, 
moved an amendment, that Mr Jones should be re- 
leased from Newgate, his punishment having already 
been sufficient ; whilst they disclaimed the principle 
of Sir Francis, that the committal had been illegal. 
The original motion was however put, and rejected 
by a very large majority. in 

Several days after this debate, Sir Francis publish- The piouse 
ed a letter in Cobbet’s Weekly Register, addressed of Com- 
to the electors of Westminster, in which he declared, mous re- 
(among other irreverent expressions, ) that the house, °°!ve to 
inflated with their high blown fanciful ideas of ma- £7" Rrencis 
jesty, and tricked out in the trappings of royalty, gurdett te 
thought privilege and protection beneath their dig- the Tower, 
nity, assumed the sword of prerogative, and lorded 
it equally over the king and the people, "This indig- 
nity, like the hand-bill of Gale Jones, the friends. of 
privilege were determined should not pass with impu- 
nity. Mr Lethbridge moved two resolutions, i 
the letter in question was a libel on the house, and 
that Sir Francis Burdett had been guilty of a breach 
of privliege. They were both agreed to; after 
which it was moved, that Sir Francis should be com- 
mitted to the Tower. ‘The motion of committal was 
also carried. This was in Pe stader, by Friday the 
6th of April, and the speaker issued his warrant for 
the commitment of Sir Francis immediately. ‘The 
serjeant at arms repaired with it to the baronet’s 
house, but not finding him at home, returned between 
five and six in the morning, exhibited his warrant, 
and required obedience to it. The baronet replied, 
that’ the Be was not one ma he me bound to 
obey. e serjeant, unprepared with the nece 
este of Biecag obe aed withdrew. On Sa 
turday morning, the serjeant at arms, with his mes- 
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Britain. sengers, went again to the house of Sir Francis, and, 
were again turned cut. Soon after this, a troop of 
Georcrlll. the life guards arrived in the street opposite to Sir 
1810. Francis’s house, and used means for ispersing ghe 
people, who continued to assemble in great began 
Sir Francis, upon the appearance of the military, sent 
for the aid of the civil power, and the sheriffs and 
their constables came, Meanwhile the mob expressed 
their attachment to Sir Francis, and their indignation 
at the warrant, by breaking the windows of the houses 
of several unpopular characters, among which was 
Mr Lethbridge’s, the mover of the business. Their 
tumultuary proceedings continued through Saturday 
night, and on Sunday an immense assemblage in Picca- 
aly pelted with mud every passenger who refused to 
pull off his hat in honour of Sir Francis, In the 
mean time, Sir Francis’s declaration, that he would 
not submit unless to superior force, was thought suf- 
pereeginn ficient cause for assembling the cabinet, and an order 
sooo ito Was transmitted from the war office to summon every 
carriea to ¢ | 1s % 

ihe Tower. Tegiment within three days march of the capital. A 
little before 11 o’clock on Monday morning, the 

serjeant at arms (accompanied by messengers, police 

officers, and a large military force,) broke by force 

into the baronet’s house. "He was sitting with his 

family, and on the appearance of the serjeant, asked 

by what authority he entered his dwelling. The 

é serjeant produced the speaker’s warrant, which the 
‘other persisted in refusing to obey. He commanded 

them to desist in the king’s name, and called upon 

the sheriff for his aid, It was answered, that the 

sheriff was not there. Sir Francis then said, that 

they should not take him, but by force ; he was ac- 
cordingly taken with a shew of force toa glass coach 

which was in waiting for the purpose. He was con- 

_ yeyed to the Tower, guarded by an immense military 
‘Cumults in force. The capture haying been made at an earlier 
London. hour than the crowd had expected, he had passed 
from his house in Piccadilly up Albemarle street, be- 
fore'acry was set up “they have taken him, they 

have dragged him out of his house !”” The cry soon 

spread far and wide; and before the carriage had 

reached the Tower, the mob had blocked up the 

Minories and all the streets in its vicinity, so that it 

was necessary for cavalry to clear the way for his re- 

ception. This was effected with much tumult, but 

happily with no bloodshed. At the entrance to the 

‘Tower, some of the mob rushed within the paling, 

and even pelted the cavalry, who, in their turn, cut 

at them with their swords; but still without the loss 

of lives. Onthe return of the military, however, the 

insults of the mob provoked them to Bee some shots, 

and seyeral lives were lost among the populace. 

Some of the sufferers, as is usual in such cases, were 

not among the actual rioters, and the coroners, who 

made an inquest, returned a verdict of, wilful murder 
against a life-guardsman unknown. Every part of 

the town was, on Monday night, paraded by troops, 
cannon were planted in several of the squares and 

streets, all the barracks and depots were filled with 

soldiers, and guards were mounted in private houses. 

The important subject which now agitated the 


Sir Francis 
Burdett 
seized by 
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public mind, obviously contained two questions,—the Britains: 
particular right of the house over its own members, ———~v— 
and their general right’ to. commit sujet But Gtoxcell 
these questions had a connection which identified 
them in actual discussion; and as Sir Francis Bur- 
dett opposed the speaker’s warrant on the broadest 
supposition of its illegality, his case needed no dis- 
tinction from that of Gale Jones, except in the ag- 
gravation of his house having been entered by, force. 
While the extreme parties in politics recriminated 
on each other the blame of the bloodshed which it 
had occasioned, they respectively congratulated them; 
selves on its issue. Rieti that they had establish- 
ed the privilege ; and the party of eis that he had 
so boldly, however unsuccessfully, resisted an act 
which they deemed tyrannical. Tina § ape 
But the extreme parties gained. a temporary advan- 
tage by the dispute, which was of more importance 
to them than the settlement of a point in the consti- 
tution. The popularity of Pu politician as Sir 
Francis Burdett, was not calculated to ride on calm 
water—it was kept alive by the passions of the mul- 
titude, which were now excited most tempestuous] 
to his advantage. Ministers had also the Sonble ae: 
vantage of the public attention being recalled from 
the late Walcheren expedition, and of seeing the con- 
stitutional Whigs divided on this occasion. Many 
of their most respectable opponents, disgusted at the 
insults which were offered to the Panties branch of 
the government, ay ed themselyes called upon to 
support the dignity of parliament, and spoke of ral- 
lying round the constitution. Others entertainin 
different notions of the real rights of phritdchedt, sake 
the popular side ; and, in point of legal authority, it 
appears that the Whigs, who opposed the unlimited 
committing privilege, were thehighest. Respecting 
the commitment of Jones, Sir Samuel Romilly expres- Opinion 
sed the strongest doubts of the right of the house to Sir Sam 
interfere in such an instance.+ * He doubted whether Romilly or 
they had a right to commit for a breach of privilege the comes 
in the case of a libel, on the conduct of one of t acle Sees 
own members. He thought the house had a right 
to commit in a great many cases ; such as. where their. 
roceedings were interrupted; where the people,, by 
fae or otherwise, insulted members coming to the | 
house; where they threatened members, if they voted 
on’a particular side; aud in many cases of the like na- 
ture. But he made a distinction between libels pub- 
lished on the past conduct of members, and proceed- 
ings still going on inthe house. In the latter case, 
he had great doubts as to the right of committing ; 
because the house acted as their own counsel, jury, 
and judge; because they. were the accusers an the 
punishers. ‘They Pegee by reading the paper, and 
they concluded by ordering the party away without 
hearing him. ould any court of law act in that 
way? rhe house were the judges of the law and the 
fact, and the party was committed during their plea- 
sure without any appeal. But all this was only from. 
necessity ; and when the necessity ceased, the power 
also ceased with it. This*was the doctrine held and 
started by Lord Chief Justice De Grey, in the case of 
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Crosby, who was committed, as a member of that 

Honse for a bre ch oF its privileges. The court of 
comon pleas et not give any relief, because it 

lid not Know \ at were the privileges of the House 
of Commons. e chief justice said the commit- 
ment was lawful, because it was necessary ; and that 
shewed, that if it had not been necessary, it would 
not have hk legal. ‘The house had been told of 
precedents and decisions of the courts of law. Of 
has which had been mentioned, the first was in the 
reign of the Tudors, and that was not a ‘time (he 
thought) to which the house should refer in defence 
of its own privileges,—a time when the house were 
told, at the pint We of each session, that they were 
not to meddle with matters of state ; and when Queen 
Elizabeth repeatedly told the house, that they were 
not to proceed any further in such and such cases. 
The case of Arthur Hall had been referred to in 
1580; was it any thing like the commitment of the 
house ? No ; the sentence was to pay 500 merks, and 
to be imprisoned six months or longer, till he made a 
retraction. Was there any thing similar between the 
cases ? Could the house now commit for an indefinite 
time, or for six months? Can it impose a fine, as 
was done in those days ? He could himself cite many 
cases, in which the house had, in those times, made 
commitments of a most extraordinary nature, and 
sentenced men to as extraordinary punishments. 
There was one, of putting two men back to back 

I Rens thvon h the streets, 
with a particular mark upon them. ‘There was ano- 
ther, in which a new and extraordinary punishment 
had been invented by the house for the particular 
offence. But were cases like these to be cited as pre- 
eedents on the present occasion? He was astonished 
to see it attempted. With respect to the case of 
' Arthur Hall, Mr Hatsel takes notice of it in his book 
of Parliamentary Cases, and says, that it was after- 
wards declared to be derogatory to the dignity of the 
house. ese were, in fact, not deserving the name 
of precedents; but were mere exercises of authority, 
for precedents are only the decisions of a legal judge, 
‘The house had also in later times carried their au- 
thority very high, in the resolutions which they from 
time to time passed. ‘There was a resolution of the 
house, March 8th 1704, that no man, who had been 
committed by the House of Commons, should dare 
to sue for a habeas corpus; but the resolutions of 
the house were not the laws of the house.” 

On the 7th of May, the speaker having informed 
the house, that he had received two papers and let- 
ters from Sir Francis Burdett, of an action which 
the baronet meant to institute against him in the 
Court of King’s Bench the ensuing term; a select 
committee was appointed to inquire into the pro- 
ceedings which had already past, and which ought 
to be adopted in future, respecting the letter and no- 
tice of Sir Francis. On the 11th the committee 
brought up their report, and, through their chair- 
man, moved that the speaker and serjeant at arms 
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should be perinitba ‘fo appear in the Court of King’s . Britain, 
——~ 
rf Ceep pokes should be instructed to defend the Ceonorlll. 


Bench, and plead to the said actions; and that 
speaker and serjeant at arms.* In the debate which 
ensued on this report, while the high legal authori 
of Sir Samuel Romilly was opposed to ministers, 
Ponsonby, who was regar 


med the administration for bringing the house into 
its present difficulty, by having brought their real 
privileges to an unnecessary trial. Since the busi- 
ness, however, had proceeded so far, he thought the 
house could not retract from maintaining their rights. 
The two houses of parliament, he said, were the sole 
judges of their own privileges. Nocourt in the 
country, however respectable the judges, could, or 
ought to presume to meddle with the decisions of 
either house. That was the first principle which he 
should maintain. .The next principle was, that when- 
ever either house of parliament has declared its pri- 
vileges, the courts of justice are bound to pay respect 
and obedience to them. He, quoted Lord Hale, 
who asserts, that the law and constitution of parlia- 
ment were founded on the law of the land, and must 
be taken as such ; that parliament cannot be adjud- 
ged by any other court ; and that the judges of the 

nd had so confessed in many instances. This opi- 
nion Lord Hale took from ‘Sir Edward Coke; and 
both agreed in distinctly stating, that the law of par- 
liament was not merely so, but confessedly der terra. 
Blackstone also had said, that the privileges of par- 
liament were large and indefinite, and stated, that no 
court could interfere with the decisions of parlia- 
ment. Sir Robert Atkins, one of the judges of the 
common pleas, says expressly, that the power of par- 
liament consists of three heads: a legislative, a judi- 
cial, and a counselling power ; and that they have the 
right of exercising the judicial power in defence of 
their own privileges. In a case of disputed privi- 
lege, it is true, Judge Holt had giyen as his opinion, 
that if the right of privilege in all questions was to 
be admitted, parliament would set no limits, and the 
people’s liberties might be invaded. «To that opi- 
nion the other eleven judges replied, that it was true ; 
but still there was no limit to their authority ; for 
the law of the land trusted that they would not mis- 
use their privileges. According to the constitution 
of things, there never was a. government in which 
some discretionary power was not invested: It must 
subsist somewhere. If the judges of the land weye 

uilty of malversation in their judicial capacity, the 
Boake could punish them ; but where was the higher’ 
authority than parliament? There was none. It) 
might be said that parliament was responsible. So. 
they were to the people. “If the house acted wrong, 
the people had their redress by election ;. and, when) 
the appeal was made, they might remedy the mis-, 
chief which the former house had created, by elects» 
ing other members in their room. ‘The remedy was 


* "The effect of these motions was, that the speaker and serjeant should plead in bar to the said actions, %.e. that through 
the attorney-general they should go into court, and put in the plea, that the privileges of the House of Commons were con- 
cerned; that the house was sitting, and ordered certain acts to be done; that he, as speaker, had enforced those orders; that 
he did so by their authority; and that haying done so by the order of the house, he pleaded in bar, and denied the authority 


of the court to imterfere. 
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not to be found in an attempt to take away their 
privileges. As to what had been said about Magna 
Charta, and that no man could’ legally be imprisoned 
by the Tae of the land, unless tried by his peerSit 
might as well be said, that many of the laws were 
contrary to Magna Charta ; for instance, the canon 
and the ecclesiastical laws, which are not to be found 
in Magna Charta ; but nevertheless they are the /er 
terre, and from immemorial usage, as much as if en- 
tered in Magna Charta. The privileges of parlia- 
ment,, acted upon from time immemorial, were as 
much the lex terr@.as any of the written laws; but 
then it had been said, that the house could not com- 
mit libellers to prison, because they would become 
judges, jurors, and executioners, in their own cause, 
and Magna Charta would not permit this. But did 
it ever occur to the modern writers, who threw out 
such an opinion, when they saw daily the judges of 
the land punish persons for contempt of court, by 
committing them to, prison, that the jud es were 
then judges, jurors, andexecutioners, in t eir own 
cause. ‘The judges exercised that mixed right, and 
who could question it? Was it to be expected, 
that the judges, would wait for a trial by jury before 
they could punish for a contempt of their authority ? 
Were they to stand waiting at the door of a grand 
jury room, waiting for their finding.a bill, subject all 
the time to the virulence of popular clamour, and 
without remedy perhaps, for six, twelve, or Satieen 
months, until relieved by the verdict of a jury? The 
privileges of parliament, he said, were not inroads on 
the liberty of the subject, but its safeguards. ‘The 
commons, who represented the people, were their 
natural’ guardians, and their interests, were identified, 
The people, he might be told; would not bear the 
exercise of those privileges ; but our ancestors, cer- 
tainly as high mettled, as watchful of liberty as the 
present generation, had borne them, when they de- 


- clared, that one power and privilege yested in the 


commons defended the liberties of the people. It 
had been argued, that the crown would protect the 
people’s rights. What ! in a constitution framed like 
ours, was the crown to be the defender of the peo- 
ple’s freedom? No; for (with personal reverence 
to the reigning monarch) the crown was disposed to 
be (though not essentially) the enemy of liberty, 
Why else were there checks put upon it, but that it 
was natural for man possessed of power to dislike 
controul? Had the Fiatpcy of England exhibited 
the crown as the defender of the people’s rights? 
Tf at any time it should be found, that the house was 
tdo Ha an instrument in the hands of ministers, the 
remedy was easy, it was only to alter the constitu. 
tion of it; but never let, discretionary power be 
wrested from it. If the Court of. King’s Bench are 
to decide on this question of privilege, they might 
with equal propriety decide on all the privileges of 
the house, if called in question; If the serjeant. at 
arms was intrusted to execute the orders of the 
house, and the person on, whom they were to be ex- 
ecuted chose to resist, and to beat the serjeant, or 
the messenger, and actions were to: be entered against 
the party offending, the person might say, why, your 
officer behaved ‘impertinently, and T beat him; ‘and’ 
then the law courts must ‘decide on this, and all the 
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privil Was public opinion (he asked) to be  Britai 
the limiter of the judicature of the house? e poe ——Y™ 
litician would abridge them of one privilege, ptother Groncell] 
of another, till, between factions bidding against 1810. 


each ‘other at the auction of popularity, S listec 
would haye no privilege left.” 

The motion of the chairman of the committee, al- 
ready mentioned, was then put and carried. It was 
next moved and carried, that the attorney-general be 
directed to defend the speaker and the serjeant at 
arms against this action. Mr Wynne rose to inquire, 
whether, in future, it was to be generally under- 
stood, that any body might bring actions of this sort 
against the house, without fear of its exercising the 
privilege of commitment.’ A recent case had been 
determined before the House of Lords, upon a ques- 
tion of privilege, which he therefore considered as 
analogous to the present. A Mr Hesse,.a justice of 

eace, had acted under the immediate orders of that 
fate: for the purpose of suppresing a riot.. An ac- 
tion at law had been brought against him for his 
conduct ; but the House of Lords committed both 
the principal and his agent, and would not consent 
to release them, until they gave Mr Hesse a dis- 
charge from his action, Was the house now to be 
understood as abandoning that course of proceeding ? 
The chancellor of the exchequer said, that he was 
not then prepared to give an answer to the general 
question ; but he would say, that, im every particular 
case, he thought the house was perfectly at liberty 
to exercise its own discretion ; and, in the exercise of 
his best discretion and judgment, he did not, thin] 
that it was necessary to commit the agent of Sir 
Francis Burdett. - 1 

On the 18th of May, Mr Grattan brou 
ward a new motion for the emancipation of tl ‘ 
Roman Catholics. We have noticed, in a former Epics 
part of the history, how strong a prospect (a Pros- jicg, 

ect coming near, if it did not amount to, an abso- 
fate pledge) of Catholic emancipation -had been 
held out at the time of the union, to conciliate a 
larger portion of the Irish to that measure, ‘Two 
years after the union, Mr Pitt, when leaving office, 
had declared his opinion, that an extension of the 
rights of Protestants to Catholics, was as innocent 
and safe after the union, as it had been dangerous be- 
fore it. ; 

Of the cause, it has been truly said, that there argum 
js not one name which has been loved in our own infavou 
times, or will be revered hereafter, by any sect.or Catholic 
school of politicians, which is not ranked among i Se 
its supporters. In times when Popery was sti se 
formidable, Locke and. Judge Blackstone had anti- 
cipated the time.and circumstances for enlarging the 
bounds of toleration, which time and circumstances 
were now arrived. In latter times, Adam Smith 
had pleaded in their favour 5 and Dr Johnson, thirty 
years ago, had pronounced, that those who would 
cry, No Popery, in these days, would have cried, Fire, 
in the time of the deluge. Pitt, Fox, Grenville, 
and Windham himself, men who differed in. their 
views of all other reforms, coincided in this one. 
Within the pale. of the English church, the cause 
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less authorities than a Watson, a Paley, and a Ba- | 
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in. thuret. It was not indeed casy to.answer the argu- 
=ments which abstract justice had. to plead in favour 

‘of the oo mem anew too, pre the 

dangers o country, and considerations of policy, 

every day multiplied and confirmed. The tae 
ypart of our whole population from the 
possibility of rising to high and important situations 
inthe country; isan injury, to, the empire, which is 
thus deprived of the talents which might spring from 
sucha mass of population. It is an insult to that 
‘excluded population, which extends still wider than 
the injury. -Itisaps the foundation of their loyalty 
and patriotism, or, atleast, gives usa weaker right 
to expect them, It turns the heart and the eye of 
the degraded Catholics towards that Catholic enemy 
of the country, who has an interest and pretext to 
offer his aid for obtaining to themall the rights which 
their own ment denies. It deprives Pro- 
testantism itself of the. surest triumph over Catho- 


The nents Of emancipation answers that the 
Catholics haye full toleration for their religion ; they 


are not punished 
in ee performance of it. ‘To this, it is replied, 
that a penal law against Catholics, is still a penal 
law, whether it enjoins the panishment.of death or 
of fine for their religion ; and, in what. respects is 
the exclusion of the Catholics from the. most ho- 
nourable offices in the law, the army, Rpt aye 
tions, and the universities, different from a penalty? 
The right of aspiring to such offices is inherent in 
the free subject ; it is not conferred by acts of par 
liament ; but the statute which takes it away, is as 
essentially penal as if it deprived the subject of his 
personal liberty, or of any re a right. The third ob- 
jection to the measure is, that the Catholics would de- 
mand more than mere right, and would aim at religious 
supremacy in Ireland, if their present demands were 
ranted. If it were even fair to deny what is due 
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licism—of ‘reformation, It keeps the Catholic more 
suspected, consequently more degraded, and conse- 
quently more bigotted and averse to the purer creed 
of Christianity. 


“y 


or fear of more being demanded, it could be easily 
porate in answer to this.objection, that the Catho- 
ics have not the power ‘as legislators to sway the 
British parliament, and their attempting it by force, 


art 
. = From the period of the Reformation to that of the Revolution of 1688, popery seems to have been considered, rather as a 
» crime, for which individuals convicted of any overt-act were subjected to punishment, than as a system of faith which the more 
sect were solicitous to repress or extinguish by durable disqualifications. To celebrate mass, or to attend its celebra- 
tion, were offences punishable by law ; and every subject was liable to severe and unmitigable penalties, if he omitted to at- 
tend public worship, according to the forms of the established church, once at least on every Sunday. Catholics, however, 

Seas eaniing the terrible religious rancour of those times, were neither excluded from the legislature, nor exposed to any 

ips respecting the enjoyment and transference of their possessions—or the economy and regulation of their families— 
or their Janater rights and immunities. The truth is, that the early rigours exercised upon the Catholics, were rather meant 
as prev ives of heresy than as political distinctions. ‘During the reign of Elizabeth, the laws against the Catholics were 
administered, upon the whole, with mildness and forbearance ; in England and in Ireland they remained almost a dead letter, 

In the reign of James II., however, when the Protestants obtained, for the first time, a decided majority in the parliament of 

Ireland, they were occasionally enforced with considerable rigour. Under Charles, the peculiar difficulties of his situation, and 

the authorised enormities of the English settlers, led to those scenes of more than savage devastation, which filled the rebel- 

lion of 1641. From that period, to the complete subjugation of the country by Cromwell, Ireland was a prey to the most 
frightful disorders, allayed occasionally by a military despotism nearly as terrible. The soldiery of Cromwell settled them- 
selves in the lands of which they had di their opponents ; and, at the Restoration, the act of settlement confirmed 
po desolating ejectment, by warranting the absolute transference.of eight millions of acres from Irish Catholics to English 
rotestants. j 
Such owas the state of servitude and penury to which the Catholics of Ireland-were reduced on the accession of James H. 

It was natural toimagine, that, with the known dispositions of this prince in favour of Pépery, he would endeavour, anxious- 

ly and effectually, to restore the political preponderance of this sect in Ireland. Tyrconnel, (as we havé seen,) a blind and 

furious bigot, was selected as the instrument for obtaining the objects of the king.. Except, however, the disarming of the 

Protestants, the dismissal of some officers, and the disbanding of four thousand soldiers of that persuasion, it does net_ appear 

that any very severe oppressions were exercised by the Catholics, to whom a concurrence of circumstances had now given the 

right of the strongest. .Tyrconnel, indeed, had formed a scheme for calling a parliament, in order to reverse the act of set- - 
tlement ; but he was opposed so strenuously by. the moderate Catholics in the king’s council, that-he was compelled to relin- - 
uish his project. 
William III., called upon'by the English people to rescue them from Popery and slavery, came over fron: a country par - 
tially peopled with Catholics, and with an army chiefly composed of Catholics, to destroy the tyranny of a Popish prince in 
' England. The means by which he effected the deliverance of the people whom he came to deliver, indicate the beneficial 
* eonsequences of a tolerating spirit. The liberties of a Protestant state were revived, affirmed, and augmented, by the leader of . 

a Catholic army ; and the principles of our constitution were framed under the auspices of an aids which liberality had won . 
over to the cause of freedom, una) 

‘It was natural that, in this struggle, the Catholics ‘should side with the monarch, in whom all their: expectations were 
placed. “They, accordingly, made every effort to sustain the fallen fortunes of James ; andit was not until 1691 that the Pro- 
testant government obtained the full resumption and recognition of ‘its ascendancy, by the treaty ‘of Limerick: . By the ar- 
ticles of that treaty, it was expressly stipulated, that ‘* the Roman Catholics should enjoy. such ’privileges in’ thé exercise of 
their teligion as ‘are consistent with the laws of Ireland; or, as they did enjoy in the réign of Charles "Il ;- ahd ‘their majesties, 
@S soon as they can summon a parliament in this kingdom, will endeayour to procure the said’ Roman Catholics ‘such’ farther - 
security in that particular, as may preserve them from any disturbance on aécount of their religion” * . ‘Pond Pf 
~ In direct defiance of this solemn pledge, in peremptory violation ‘of the sacfed conditions, on the faith ‘of which the instru- 
ment was ratified by the submission of the Irish people, three years had ‘scarce elapsed, when the famous act for preventing 
‘the growth of popery was passed by the English parliament. The history of this act, though related by a crowd of respectable 
authorities, should nevertheless be perpetually repeated... When evils subsist for our shame, it is but fair that! they Shotld 
subsist for out instruction, —_ Ln tee ™s Redan 5" 

_A party, in England, were ini violent opposition to the’ government of ‘Williaiti,’ whose ‘principles, and, of /Gontsey those of 
his ministers, were known to be enlightened and tolerant. ‘The opposition party resolved to make the king his prinei- 
ples, or subject himself to the odium of protecting popery. . In order to effect their object; they purposely brought in the dill. | 
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without presenting the name of the eee sireces- 
6 bed on 


Britain. could only end.in their defeat. But itis pretended, 


Gaon that the principles i the ae unfit ‘them for sor’to government 3 and, in case of hi yn Ta 
gto, trusts'in society; they are bound to persecute; they ed to, to ‘present another and another ni go. 
1910." are freed: from the obligation of an oath, anc wd : eit 


vernment should be satisfied with the heme 
nominee. T'his was announced in pa > and 
immediately became the subject’ of discussion on the 
other side of the water. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the most respectable among the Catholics 
were at any time averse to conceding the veto; but 
there bad risen in the popular meetings of this body, 
as there ever will rise in popular meetings, a set of 
rash, turbulent, and ambitious men, who enviedthecon- 
fidence and respect due tothe superior leaders, These ! 
demagognes, attaching to their party all the bigot- ; 
ted and disaffected among their fellow-believers, rais- 
ed a cry against the veto, which threatened a schism 
in the Cat lic body, and, by their noise and actiyi- 
ty, succeeded in intimidating the prelates at the’ pro- 
spect of such a schism, to acquiesce’ in’ their ab: 
surd opposition. Datichihededy Wha she 
The unreasonableness of the Catholics in refusing Speech of 
this concession, as a return for emancipation, hasbeen Mr Grat- 
acknowledged by their Protestant advocates } but Mr '2- 
Grattan, in bringing forward his present motion, 
gave it as his opinion, that foreign influence, the ob-' 
ject of such pretended dread, could be completely. 
avoided, by another mode of ‘security, viz. domestic 
nomination. Some of the’ Irish Catholics had, in 
fact, virtually agreed to the principle. “Tt was not 
to be expected, however, that the Catholics were to 
come aa make their offer to that house. Overcome: 
them by justice (said Mr Grattan), not by standi 


_ purchase absolution from dll offences done or intend- 
ed, from the lowest larceny up to regicide. This 
assertion is completely without foundation. At Mr 
Pitt’s desire, in 1789 and 1790, the six Catholic unis 
versities of Europe were consulted upon the tenets 
of the Catholic Church with respect to the faith 
that is to be kept with heretics, and allegiance to 
heretic sovereigns. The university of Douay, the 
Doctors of the Sorbonne, the university of Lou- 
vaine, those of Alcala, Salamanca, and Valladolid, 
expressed their astonishment at the imputation of such 
principles, and the dispensing power of the Pope, 
wave exactly such answers as Protestant universities 
would haye given, had they been consulted by Ca- 
‘tholics on the Protestant opinions respecting murder, 
treason, and perjury. 

The present coronation oath is another argument 
with the anti-catholics. But the coronation’ oath 
was framed when Catholics sat in both houses of 
parliament in Ireland, and were eligible to all offices, 
civil and military. . The oath was framed in the first 
year of William and Mary, and Catholics were de- 
prived of the rights which they are now reclaiming, 
by the Ist and 2d of Queen Anne. This isa fact, 
and it is a conclusive one, respecting the royal oath. 

Unhappily, although the arguments for the cause 
were so strong, a shield of temporary evasion from 
them has been afforded to their enemies by the Ca- 
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Unreason- 
ableness of 


me tame tholics themselves. In a cause so good, it was ins out upon terms: give them their just right in the’ 
sing the deed the misconduct of partizans, and not the argu- first instance ;—make it an article; if you choose, 
king aveto ments of opponents, that was most to be dreaded. that they shall not elect foreign bishops ;—but, at all : 
on the ap "The original. managers of the Catholic cause were events, act justly, But the Protestant friends of Ca- 
pe the be Men of respectable rank, of moderate tempers, and tholic emancipation, while they saw with grief that 
shops. of sound abilities. At their meeting in Dublin, in. the Catholics had furnished their opponents with a 


January 1799, (a time when the union was in cons 
templation, and when a state provision for the Ca- 
tholic clergy was actually spoken of by the British 
government), they agreed to the proposal of allow- 
mg the King (in the event of emancipation) a veta 
over the appointment of their bishops. In 1808, 


pretext for refusing the-claims, did not consider the 
concessions of emancipation, even without a veto, to 
be half so dangerous as the present state of affairs.” 
It must be noticed, that, at present, we do not pos- 
sess the velo. What then is done by withholding the — 
rights of that body, but continuing the danger of 


previous to the business being again brought forward their disaffection, without gaining the veto? Eman: 
in parliament, Dr Milner, the avowed agent of the ' cipation, or no emancipation, the veto is not ours, 
Catholic prelates, renewed the concession on the part until the Catholics choose to grant, it. But the Ca- © 


of the Catholic bishops, that, emancipation being 
granted, they would in future supply, no vacancy 


tholics ought to grant it. ‘True: but is it a matter 
of indifference that the Catholics should not be con.” 
~ PO Sei 1S 


y cm ashes Knee 
alluded to, which they filled with a variety of absurd and wicked clauses, that the ministry might be compelled. to risk its re- 


jection. . The court party seeing through this iniquitous scheme, determined to outwit 


their opponents, by sending back the 


bill. loaded with additional absurdities, that its loss might be imputed to the original framers. _ They, finding their follies re.” 


turned upon their hands, flung them back upon their adversaries. And thus this flagitious act, glutted with the rival resent. 
ments) and united injustice of two parties, neither of which intended it to pass, was finally adopted by the legislature, contrary — 
to the real wish of all branches of it, and of all the parties that composed it. In this manner were the liberties and fortunes 
of their fellow countrymen squandered away. This is, at least, the history of the English act, which was the avowed ey 
of that which was afterwards passed in Ireland. By this abominable act, and the statutes which were subsequently framed, 
the Catholics were completely excluded from every constitutional advantage, reward, or immunity, excepting the elective fran.” 
ehise. Of this, too, they were deprived, in the reign of George I., by the action of # new policy on the part of England, the A. 
great object of which was to prevent the formation of an independent Irish interest. / . co 

From,the accession of his present majesty, to the present time, our legislative annals can boast of a series of wise and liberal” a 
eoncessions to the Catholics; but they are still excluded by statute from all offices in the law, from all commands in thearmy, — 
from all employments connected with the actual government and regulation of the state, from sitting in parliament, from hold- 
‘ing corporate situations, &c...No Catholic can present to a living ; though Dissenters and even Jews are entitled to this pri- 
vilege. The qualification: of a Catholic juror is made higher than that of Protestants, and no relaxation of the ancient code is 
allowed, except.to those who shall conform to the oath and declaration, prescribed by 13th and 14th George III. cap. 3. 


ciliated ? If the House of Commons (said Mr Pon- 


sonby, in supporting the motion) expected great 
“concessions from. the Catholics, tiovalecld at least 


because no. distinct offer had been made by 
heC tholics was dissimulation and hypocrisy. ‘Those 
who said so; had the words on their lips, but not the 
meaning in. their hearts, All that was demanded was, 
to.go into a committee on the subject.. Would it be 
ead that the house ought never to go into the con- 
sideration, of a petition like that of the Catholics, 
unless they were. prepared to go the whole length of 
the claims of the anna Let us contemplate 
the situation of Europe. The greatest warrior and 
itician who had ever lived,——a man whose ambition 
is as gigantic as his views,—sways against us the sub- 
servient energies of a people, ambitious like himself, 
and whose ruling national passion is to put England 
down, that they may reign the miasters of the world. 
‘With this power to contend with, would it not be 
sound discretion to look to our own resources? and 
when a committee is required to inquire into the 
grievances of so great a share of our population, is 
it the answer of statesmen, to say to those who plead 
for the, petition, * you are not empowered to make 
certain arrangements, and we will therefore not in- 
uire into the propriety of conceding any thing ?”? 
tek wise to tell the Catholics that they are to make 
all the advances, and then to sit silently and sullenly 
to receive them? The legislature ought to make the 
advances, for they possess the power of doing so; 
oe viewing the matter not as a theologian and a re- 
ligionist, but asa statesman, it would wise to do 
so. Force can never secure [reland: It had been 
tried for centuries ; and, at this very time, Great 
Britain is not more secure,of Iveland than in the most 
troublesome times, . To render her tranquil, her de- 
mands ought at least to be listened to. 
hof Another parliamentary advocate for the Catholics, 
Hutch- declared, in still stronger terms, his opinion, that the 
veto was not a necessary stipulation. This veto, said 
Mr C. Hutchinson, is a mere stalking horse,—the 
plea of desertion from the Catholic cause. On what 
‘ound was it required? Was the loyalty of the 
Eatholic hierarchy impeached, or impeachable? He 
would challenge any man to produce a single instance 
of disaffection among the Catholic bishops ;—an in- 
stance in which they had acted, or attempted to act, 
inst the government. On the contrary, their fi- 
delity to the state was so conspicuous,—their exer- 
tion in support of the government so signal, during 
the trying period of the insurrection, that they were 


they would almost always outnumber them at an election. 


dete 


by a consideration of the expence, from offering 
taking 
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denounced, among’ the leaders of the rebellion, asthe Britain. 
Orange bishope—as stretiuous advocates for the views ———— 
of government. Why then demand any additional Grozorl!!, 
Pp of loyalty from such men? Mr Grattan’s 1°10 
motion was negatived by a majority of 213 against 
109. , 
The friends of parliamentary reform were not dis- Mr Brand's 
couraged by the defeat which Mr Curwen’s bill: had motion for 
received in the preceding year, On the 21st of 
Mr Brand made a motion in the house for a commit- 
tee to consider of measures proper to be adopted re- 
specting a reform in the a of the people, 
In a summary statement of his plan, he stated his ob- 
jects to be, that parliament should exercise a right, 
which it certainly could constitutionally exercise, of 
disfranchising those boroughs in which the members 
were returned by the nomination of individuals, and, 
as the members of the house would be diminished in 
that proportion, to tranfer the right of returning such 
members to populous towns. In counties, he would 
leave the elective franchise as it now stands, with the 
freeholders, merely adding the copyholders to the 
number of the electors. He proposed to assimilate 
the mode of voting in Scotland to that in England. 
As to the state of, representation in Ireland, he waé 
not disposed to propose any change. He should, 
however, bring that subject under the consideration 
of the committee, if his motion should be successful. 
He proposed triennial parliaments, and although the 
disfranchised boroughs had, in point of right, no 
claim to compensation, he should, however, vote for 
their receiving it. In changing the duration of par- 
liament, he foresaw immense difficulties, unless a con- 
current change were to be made in making the re- 
turns. He proposed, therefore, that the votes should 
be taken by districts,+ instead of the returns being 
made by districts. ‘There was one remaining point 
to which it was necessary to call the attention of the 
house. The number of persons holding places and 
seats in that house, was an evil which required a re- 
medy. He would not propose. to exclude all persons 
who held offices, but all who held them without re- 
sponsibility. The people, said Mr Brand, wish for 
a moderate reform ; it is their right, and if it is refu. 
sed, they willendeavour to assert it. There must 
be either a reform, or’a military government. ; 
The points and the facts so often asserted and de- 
nied, were largely discussed in this new trial of the 
uestion. ‘The accustomed argument of the fate of 
rance was. not forgotten on this occasion, by the 
enemies of reform. _ In answer to this admonition, Mr 
Whitbread said, what has been the fate of other. na- 
tions who neglected the means of national safety ? 
Did Prussia reform? Did Austria redress the peo- 
ple’s grievances 2, Why has Spain been the theatre of 


form. 


+ To exemplify this opinion, Mr Brand referred to the county whiclrhe represented (Hertfordshire). If there were four mem- 
. bers to be returned, and if they were-to be returned by districts, that would throw the whole ofthe representatiominto the four- 
principal towns of the county. The freeholders of the town would uniformly.prevail over the freeholders of the county, because 
This would be to commute the county for the borough election. 
But if the votes were taken by districts, it would save much expence, and favour the pretensions of many, who at present are 
r themselves as candidates. Nothing need prevent the sheriffs from 
¢ votes throughout the different districts, without subjecting the candidate to the expence of bringing up the free- 
holders from the extremities of the county to the place of election. The votes might also be collected throughout the differ- 
ent parishes in populous towns. Unless some such arrangements should be made, Mr Brand conceived that it would be impo=- 
sible to establish triennial parliaments, without producing mischiefs of the most dangerous tendency. for'2 
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havoc and devastation? Were their miseries to be 
traced to the experiment of reform? Or rather, was 
it not the effect of the resistance with which their re- 
spective governments treated eve! ition of re- 
para and amelioration? Had Sici chefonmedt and 
what, notwithstanding the liberal assistance of Great 
Britain, will be its fate, unless that government shall 
be wise enough to accede to the reasonable wishes of 
the people? Subjugated Europe had fallen, not be- 
cause she made rash experiments on her’ systems of 
government, but by sanctifying every abuse, and per- 
tinaciously refusing to accede to the’ just desires of 
the people. She destroyed the moral energies, and, 
though she placed arms in the hands of those who 
ought to be her defenders, there remained nothing of 
influence over their hearts, when brought in contact 
with the enemy. The motion was negatived by a 
majority of 234 to 115. 

Rites the: prominent events of the session, it 
would be improper to omit mentioning the report of 
the bullion committee. The restriction of cash pay- 
ments imposed upon the bank in 1797, have been no- 
ticed in the events of that year: Since that period, 
the paper money, not only of the bank of England, 
but of the country banks, had multiplied so rapidly ; 
the value of that paper money had'so much diminish- 
ed im relation to the price of all articles of life; the 
market price of gold had risen so much above’ its 
mint-price, and coin and:bullion had become so scarce, 
that these concurring appearances were naturally held 
in the general opinion, as cause and effects . It had 
been indeed predicted by many, that the di tion 
from cash payments permitted to the bank, would 
produce the effect of depreciating: paper by its abun- 
dance, and of raising the relative price of gold in-pro- 
portion, by offering temptations to melt the coin, and 
to export both coin and bullion ;—but these predic- 
tions were disregarded in 1797, by many who now 
thought more seriously on the subject, + or who did 
not imagine that the restriction act would be suffered 
to beso long in force. A committee during the last 
session, iad bees appointed to inquire into the high 
price of gold bullion, to take into consideration the 
state of the circulating medium, and to point out a 
remedy. The report of the bullion committee was 
given in.on the 8th of June. They first inquire into 
the price of bullion, and: find, that a guinea is worth 
about 23 shillings of paper money; and this degree of 
depreciation of paper currency is confirmed by the 
rate of foreign exchanges, which are from 15 to 20 
per cent. against England, though the real ontenee 
would at present otherwise be in her favour. It 
results from this unnatural state of things, that while 
a good guinea can only be current at 21 shillings, 
and that a guinea tao light to pass in currency, gains 
value by its deficiency, and is actually worth 22 shil- 
lings. It is impossible, therefore, that any gold:coin 
should remain in, currency ; and the result: is, that the 
public lose about two shillings: ona guinea on. their 
income and expenditure. : 

The quantity of country bank notes is stated by 
the committee to be greatly dependent on the quan- 
tity of bank of England notes, in,which they, are:pay- 
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notes at twenty millions; but they are probably 
more than sae Va 8a the gold coin in'circu- © 
lation used to» be: estimated at that sum when there 
were only ten millions of bank of England notes, 
making the then circulation forty millions, besides 
country notes, at that time perhaps five’ millions. 
Forty-five millions’: must have been augmented to fif- 
ty-four millions, to produce a depreciation of 20 per 
cent.’as at present, whereby the country bank notes 
appear to amount to about thirty-four millions, ‘the 
bank of England notes being twenty millions in’cir- 
culation ; herein supposing the augmented rapidity 
of pecuniary transactions to balance the greater quan- 
tity of them, and that the same amount of circulat- 
ing medium is now as necessary as in 1797.) 9» 

In the report of the committee it is stated, that 
the only true and effectual protection to’the public 
against an/excess of paper-currency, isthe obligation 
on the parties who issue it to pay it in/specie at the 
will of the holder; that, since the year 1797, when 
that protection was taken away by the bank-restric- 
tion bill, the bank: have extended the circulation of 
their notes from ten to twenty-one millions; that the 
country banks have also very considerably extended 
the circulation of their notes; that this increase of 
the circulating medium enhances the price of every 
commodity, raises the market ‘price above the mint 
price of bullion, and’occasions the present unfavour- 
able state of the foreign exchanges. “i 

While these views of the bullion committee were 
supported in numerous publications, and became an 
object of general interest, the directors of the bank, 
and the advocates'for the new system, contended, in 
opposite pamphlets, that the increased quantity of 
the circulating medium is no» proof of its excess ; 
that the increase of the circulating medium is.a sti- 
mulus to the whole commercial world, and extends 
our capital ; that the amount of the circulating me- 
dium is not greater than the public necessities: re- 
quire ; that the amount of bank notes issued cannot 
operate upon the price of bullion, or on the foreign 
exchanges; and therefore, that all the evils com- 

lained of must he traced to other causes. 

That the value of money in these kingdoms has 
decreased, or, in other words, that the price of every 
article has increased to an unprecedented degree with- 
in these few years, is a fact of general notoriety ; 
and coupling this rapid change in the relative value of 
money and commodities, with the increased circula? 
tion of paper currency’ that has followed'the bank+ 
restriction bill, it will be difficult to éonsider them as: 
having no bearing on each other. In the present’ 
state of things, the excess of bank notes caimot, as 
the governor of that incorporation asserted before’ 
the bullion committee, receive any check ; for the 
directors will give the holder,of a note nothing for it, 
except,, eer a new note for an, old: one ;andi 
the:demand for discounts furnishes them with the op-: 
portunity of ere those that are paid in, by a’ 
constant succession of fresh ones. An excess of pa- 
per currency cannot be exported and employed in fo- 
reign commerce like specie,, and therefore it,is neces- 


+ Mr Huskisson, the great advocate for the resumption of cash payments, acknowledges that this was his own case. 
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amount of notes there is in the 

market to purchase these commodities, the price of 

‘them will gradually rise till the increased value of the 
things to’be’ purchased absorbs all the notes in circu- 
lation, » Nor is this evil confined to articles of our own 
r hand manufacture, but extends to our foreign 
a tee, by its'influence on the foreign exchanges; 
for, when the currency of a country is depreciated, 
‘it will no longer purchase the same amount of foreign 
“money as » tobe invested in foreign commodi- 
‘ties ; but such aebeawen ar of the deprecia- 
ae olumtinion y must'be given as will counterbalance the 
‘extent of the depreciation. Or, to put the case in 
the ite way,—if a merchant on the Continent is 
offered a bill of exchange upon London, for which 
he is to'receive bank notes not convertible into specie, 
those notes can only be invested in commodities here 
at an advanced price, and therefore he will only take 
-a/bill of exchange’ at such a depreciated rate as in- 
‘demnifies him for the advanced price of the commo- 
dities. Thus, in consequence of this over-issue of 
pause currency not convertible into specie, indivi- 
‘duals pay a higher price for articles both foreign and 
domestic; a heavy loss is sustained by government in 

'~ every purchase made for the public service, and in'the 
‘ iture of the’army and navy on foreign stations, 
all of which must be made good by additional’ taxes 
imposéd at home. Hence, too, arises the tempta- 
tion to melt down and'to export specie; for gold, while 


in. sarily din the purchase of commodities at 


*seireulated’ here as current coin, passes only at the’ 
mint price of L.3:17:10% per ounce, but, melted’ 


down into bullion, sells for L.4, 12s. per ounce. In 
portion as the exchange falls, the value ot bul- 
on risés; for the greater the loss on making remit- 
“tances of bills is; the higher price will the merchant 
give for bullion a8 a substitute for bills of exchange. 
“In support of the theéry laid down’ in the report 
“of the bullion committee, statements have been‘ given 
of the anidunt of the bank notes in circulation, with 
thie rates of exchange at corresponding periods, 
January 1795, the amount of bank notes in circula- 
‘tion’ was ‘nearly thirteen millions, and the exchange 
between Hamburgh and London was from three and 
a’ half to ‘six per cent, against England. Jn Febru- 
ary 1797, the amount of bank notes in‘circulation 
‘was only 8} millions, and the exchange between 
ob meee and London was between 6 and’ 7 per 
cent. in 
before Parliament, the bank ‘notes in circulation were 


21 millions ; and the exchange between Hamburgh 
~ and London was''L.16; 9s. percent. against Eng-° 
land. Statements’ have also beén given, “in “order to’ 


shew that the quantity éf bank notes! in-circulation 
affects the market price of guld.  In'February 1797, 
it’ was 9s. ‘75d. per ounce eta the mint'price: as 
the bank increased their issue of notes, it soon rose 
above'the mint price, and now it exceeds it by 15 

; a cent. Counter ‘statements ‘have ‘been produced 
y the bank directors, with the view of shewing that 
the increased issue of their notes has net been follow- 
"ed by'a’ correspondent change*in ‘the -rate “of foreign 


"exchanges, and the difference between the mint price © 


-and ‘the market price of gold. It is obvious, that 
these effects of an increased paper cireylatiop, may 
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be retarded, or even counteracted, by other circum- 
stances than our excess of paper; but the precedin 
facts and reasonings afford strong grounds for pre- 
suming that such effects will, in course of time, in. 
evitably follow, 

It is laid down in the report of theybullion com- 
mittee, that while the paper currency of a country is 
convertible into specie, the greatest depreciation in 
the rate of foreign exchanges that can continue for 
any length of time, is the amount of the expence of 
conveying bullion from one country to another ; and 
the average expence of transporting it between Great 
Britain and the Continent of Europe, is stated, im 
the evidence before the bullion committee, to be 5 

rcent. The actual depreciation is estimated, by 
Mr Huskisson, at 15 per cent.; if, then, the differ- 
ence, or 10 per cent. and a corresponding increase in 
the price of all commodities, be considered as the ef- 
fect of thé present over issue of paper, it will be found 
that the bank restriction bill costs the public as much 
as the property-tax, or 12 millions per annum ; and 
that the continuance of this restriction, while it thus 
oppresses the individual, does no benefit to the state. 

The advocates for the bank, without denying the 
neral correctnéss of the theory advanced by the 
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ullion committee, contend, that it is not applicable’ 


to the present case, asd that the high price of bullion, 
together with the low rate of foreign exchanges, ought 
not to be attributed to the increased issue of paper 
cutrency, but to an unfavourable balance of trade 
and payments, occasioned by the great foreign ex- 
penditure of government, and the unprecedented re- 
strictions imposed by the enemy on our commerce 
to the continent, Mer Hill, (in his Inquiry into the 
Causes of the present high’ price of Gold Bullion, ) 
says, “© I am decidedly” of ke that since the 
year 1797,’ we have drained land by foreign ex- 
penditure, of a ‘very ‘considerable part of the specie 
and bullion, whith at that time remained in it ; that 
though the bank restriction bill, by reducing the do- 
mestic demand, prevented us from being seusible of 
the deficiency “for some years afterwards, yet our 
stock is now reduced so low as to be inadequate to 
the limited demand which at present continues for it; 
and that this ‘real scarcity of the precious metals in 
the country, is the genuine cause of the ae high 
price of bullion.” Nir Cock ptreatitig of the same sub- 
ject, observes, * As therefore we are not exporting 
gold from the cheap to the dear, but’from the dear 
to the cheap country, all the usual observations about 
the expence of transmission, and the commonly adopt- 


ed theories’ on the’ subject, are inapplicable to the ’ 


case, which is evidently an unnatural one, occasioned 
by-unnatural circumstances; and those-arising, not 
out of the stoppage of payment in specie at the 
bank, but ‘the stoppage of ‘importation of British 
goods onthe continent by Bonaparte.” 
Atkinson, in his pamphlet on the same subject, says, 
‘Tt isin evidence before the committee, that the 
unfavourable situation in which we stand, both in re- 
spect to our ‘metallic currency aid ofr foreign ex- 
chawttes arises out of the state of ‘our payments 
abroad’; and'yet’ they ‘make no mention of such a 
cause in their remedial’ tecommendation.”? Some of 
the arguments of the advocates of the bank, prove 
Ay 
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too much, When those advocates assert, that the 
indefinite extension of paper circulation is a_ real 
blessing, they go to prove that you cannot give too 
much food to adyenturous speculation; that you 
may with justice reduce to beggary every person of. 
a fixed income in the kingdom, They would, in 
short, justify the assignats of France, or the swind- 
ling system once proposed by John Law. These 
assertions, which we have now quoted, are more re- 
spectable. They are, to a certain extent, true, but 
what is true in them proves éoo little. It may, and 
ought to.be admitted, that an unfavourable balance 
of trade and payment, independently, of paper issues, 
have contributed to aggravate the high price of 
bullion; but they do not prove, that the restriction. 
of the bank payments has not also had its full share 
in the generation of the same evil, and has actually 
occasioned more than any other assignable cause, the 
unfavourable exchange with foreign countries. Their. 
arguments do not invalidate the justice of the recom- 
mendation offered by the bullion committee, that the. 
bank should resume their payments in cash. It ap- 
pears also, from the report of the committee, that. 
since the check on paper issues has been removed, 
the bank have not only doubled the number of their 
own notes, but have given rise to a country paper 
circulation, still more extensive. Before the restric-. 
tion bill, the bank, we believe, never discounted bills. 
to any banker ; and while they adhered to this rule, 


no banker could trade upon artificial capital. Since, 


the passing of the act, many of the London bankers 
have opened discount accounts with the Bank. This 
has contributed to increase the number of country 
banks. Since 1797, the number of country banks 
has increased from 230 to 721. The immense profits 
which the bank directors make by these discounts, 
prevents them from being scrupulous about the real 
solidity of the traders to whom they extend their dis- 
count. The public, in the mean time, is not more 
protected from the over-issue of those 721 count 
banks, than against the over-issues of the Bank itself, 
The Bank of England is the fountain head from 
which the country banks are supplied, and when the 
country banks are called upon to change their notes 
for cash, they give out Bank of England notes. 

The cause A the depreciation of paper has been 
strenuously disputed. That its Seacacce causes 
great depreciation, and that such depreciation must 


merease with the increasing issues, until the bank ° 


shall pay in gold, has been distinctly proved. _We 


do not, deny that the state of our commerce may, 
have contributed also, though in a lesser degree; to. 


augment the scarcity of bullion... The existence of 
depreciation is not, however, disputable, whatever be 
the cause, 

Mr Bosanquet himself, has, in his second edition, 
given up meg | the question of depreciation, in 
reference to our legal tender; and without any 
allusion to it as a temporary occurrence, he pro- 
poses an entirely new standard of value, from a com- 
parison with which he infers that our currency. is 
not. depreciated. He proposes that the interest of 
L. 38: 6 : 8 in the three per 
the standard measure of the 


‘pound note. To this 


. remedy of the evil is acknowledged to require caution 


cent. stocks, should be . 
value .of our currency. 


This is in effect saying, that.a one d note of the Britaine 
Bank of England is ate the te by which we ~~ 
are to judge of the depreciation of that same one”; Au 
ind note, ;"To this bold and alarming. doctrine, ie, 
is to be trusted the public will never submit. If the 
bank directors, forsaking the metallic standard of 
value, should continue to act on the principle that a 
pound note can never be depreciated while it continues 
to be the interest of L 33: 6 : 8 in the three per 
cent, stocks, there is no. excess nor depreciation, of pa« 
per, no rise in the price of provisions, no extent of 
mlsgtich pe which the publi can, be secure.) ' 
orgers of coins, whd. are, whipt, or, sent to, Botany. 
Bay, for what in the cant phrase is walled Gimeinishing 
the scarcity of half crowns, would be harmless, com- 
pared.to the diminishers of the scarcity of, paper,. 
who should carry this principle into full practice... 
The committee conclude their report, by suggest- 
ing, that the restrictionon cash payments cannot safely, 
be removed at an earlier period than two: years, ae 
verting to the circumstance, that as the law stands at 
present, the bank would be compelled te pay in cash 
at the end of six months after the. ratification. of 
peace; but the committee are of opinion, that if 
peace were to be immediately ratified, it would be. . 
hazardous and impracticable immediately to enforce, 
the standing law. ‘Two years, they think pales 
be given in the event of peace, but not. more, though, 
Rte should ea 1g. Those who Son 
exhorted most strongly tothe repeal of the restric- 
tion bill, have not denied, that, exclusive of the cla- 
mours which would arise from those who are selfish- 
ly interested in the profits of the bank, the return, to 
a better system must be made with caution. The 


by those who most strongly advise it. Mr, Blake. 
himself expresses a doubt, whether the: legislature 
may not be under the necessity of receiving, rather 
than proposing conditions. Such an influence have 
the directors acquired, not merely, over the finances 
of individuals, but of government itself, that at one, 
time they extorted a promise from the prime minister 
(Mr Pitt), that no future loan or advances to the em- 
peror should be resolved on; without previous com-_ 
munication with them. . On this occasiom they con- 
trouled the minister in the most important of political . 
operations, to protect themselves from, an embarrass-. 
ment brought on by themselves, by their im prudent. 
advances to government, Among the ened pro- 
osed, by those who have written on the subject, it 
ae been suggested, to oblige the directors every suc- : 


cessive half year, to diminish the average quantity of. 


their notes in circulation by half a million, and to |! 
continue this diminution till the market price of bul- 
lion be restored to its mint price ; then the resump-. . 


tion of cash payments might take place without the, 
dangers apprehended from.a sudden diminution of the . | 
currency. Another plan. has been advised, viz. to 
begin the remedy by obliging the bank to pay a 
small percentage upon its notes, at the option of the 
holder, and increasing this percentage gradually, ie 

The expediency of establishing a new chartered Plan of a 
bank has been also suggested, with much — nh yt 
of propriety. . The power of the bank, to be respon- 


_ )Britaia. siblé im specie forall their notes at present in circula- 
sya) tion; seems to be'more than doubtful. Their attempt 
oxlil: to make cash*payments, if it failed, might produce 
ry serious’c wences, both to public and private 
credit: » Nor does it appear'to’ be an unfounded sus- 
pion, (i we may judge from the language of the 
nk directors an hair advocatés,) that sooner than 
submit pi ta it i of government, (were it en- 
forced at the end of two years,) to restme cash pay- 
ments, ‘they would employ the interim in “making still 
larger issues of ‘paper, and thus protect themselves 
from being called ‘to attempt what would thus be- 
come notoriously impossible, ‘The establishment of 
this new chartered’ bank,’ would*not only defeat such 
pe ere ‘it were chetished; but it would be com 
patible with ‘the greatest caution, in proceeding with 
re to the of the resttiction bill, The pro- 
visions of that bill’ might be extended to both corpo- 
‘rations; ‘so long as it might be thought expedient to 
‘continue’ the act in’force; and daily or weekly pay- 
ments might 'be"directed’to be! made between the two 
banks for the ‘balance ‘of their respective notes in 
each others hands; eithér in specie or in bullion, at 
the mint price, This injunction, and a clause for- 
bidding any person ‘concerned in the one bank from 
being concernéd'in the other, would preserve a com- 
petition between them, and prevent their sent 
any ‘combination against the other for their mutua 
advantage. Althoughiit is evident, that the proprie- 
tors in such a new undertaking, would act under one 
disadvantage in the first instance, that they would be 
obliged’ to Pay interest to the Bank of England for 
the notes in which they subscribed their capital ; yet 
if'the legislature patronized the New Company, this 
disadvantage could be soon overcome, and would be 
readily subscribed to. . 
_ By what we hear and read on this subject, the pro- 
ject of a new ‘bank seems tobe the remedy most 
—. to’ be tried’ in the present crisis. * 
mpaign *he combined British and Portuguese army, which 
Spain of had taken up a line of positions on the eastern fron- 
810. tier of Portugal, ‘towards the ‘close of 1809, conti- 
nued stationary in the early part of the following year. 
A division of this army under Major General Hill, 
occupied the frontier line to the south of the Tagus, 
while the main body extended from the right bank 
of that river'to the Douro. ‘The fortress of Almei- 
da‘was garrisoned chiefly by the Portuguese ‘militia, 
under a British ‘governor, Major General Cox ; the 
light troops and some cavalry, under Brigadier Ge- 
neral Crawfurd, were advanced in front of that fortress, 
and patroled as faras Ciudad Rodrigo in Spain. In the 
mean time, the French, consisting of three corps, under 
Ney; Junot, and Regnier, and commanded by Mar- 
shal Massena, were assembling at Salamanca, and on 
the frontiers of Portugal. ‘Their numbers most pro- 
bably amounted to 80,000 men. The allied army, 
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when concentrated, did not excced 60,000, exclusive “Britain: 

of the Portuguese militia and ordenenga, the great» —“~—~ - 
er part of which were in the northern provinces with a: ula 
General Francisco dé Silveira, and at Oporto and 

Coimbra with Colonels frant and Millar. 

The campaign of 1810 commenced with the siegé siege of 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, by two corps of the French ar- Ciudad 
my, which invested the place on the 11th of June. Rodrigo, 
On the night between the 15th and 16th the trenches: June. 
were opened, andin a few days the second parallel 
was completed. On the 25th at night, the besiegers 
opened their fire, and on the 10th of July the placé 
surrendered. © However valuable the place might be, 
as an advanced post to the allies, Lord Wellington 
did not judge it a sufficient object to risk a general 
action for its relief. Of his Portuguese troops, com* 
posing nearly one half of his army, Lord Wellington 
had not sufficient experience to be assured of ‘their 
steadiness,—the enemy was’ besides superior in caval- which sur. 
ty, and the scene of action must have been upon plain renders to 
coat. After the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo, the light the Frenel= 

ivision under General Crawfurd, consisting of néear- 
Ty 5000 men, remained between that place and At- 
meida. On the’morning of the 24th of July, they 
were attacked by a corps of the enemy greatly supe- 
rior in numbers, which obliged them, after a gallant 
defence, to retreat from their position across the 
bridge of the Coa. On the retreat of this advanced 41:4, 
corps, the fortress of Almeida was completely invest- ¢.-renders 
ed, and the same day was summoned by General Loi: to the 
son to surrender. On the 15th of August the ene- French. 
my’s trenches were opened ; in nine days, the second 
parallel was opened within 150 toises of the place, 

and on the morning of the 26th the hostile fire com- 
menced from 65 pieces of cannon, which was return- 

ed from the fortress till four in the afternoon. At 

seven, the principal magazine in the castle and two 
smaller ones explotled, by which the ramparts were 
greatly injured, the ammunition was lost, and 500 
soldiers killed. Finding resistance unavailing, go: 

vernor Cox surrendered the fortress on the night of 

the 27th. 

‘In the interval between the commencement of the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo and the fall of Almeida, 
the corps of General Regnier (the left is | of the 
French,) was stationed on the frontiers of Spanish 
Estremadura, to the south of the Tagus, and was 
held in check by the division of General Hill, which 
occupied onal re, Elvas, and the frontier line of 
Alentejo. On the surrender of Almeida, Regnier 
crossed the Tagus with the view of turning Lord 
Wellington’s right flank, and occupying the road to 
Lisbon by Castello Branco. This movement Gene- 
ral Hill was able to anticipate, and crossing the Ta- 
gus at Villa Velha, possessed himself of the import- 
ant road at that place. On the 16th of September, » 
the French army broke up from Almeida, taking. 


* This measure, Mr Marryat (in his Thoughts on the establishment of a New Chartered Bank,) observes, is not open to the 
objections that have been urged against putting specie into general circulation in the present state of things, that the little 
which we have left would immediately be sent out of the country, and that we should be obliged to revert to paper currency, 
after having destroyed its credit; while at the same time it appears more hkely, that excess would be checked, if the circula~ 
ting.medium.of the metropolis, instead of consisting wholly of the notes of one establishment, (on whose issues there is no 

. eontroul,) consisted of the paper of two establishments, both whose issues were controuled by the necessity of settling with 
each other in a common medium, and the check given to their paper would be felt by all the subordinate banks throughout 
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Britain. the direction of Guarda and Celerico; afterwards 
crossing the Mondego by the bridge of Fornos, the 
a three corps of Ney, Junot, and Regnier, under their 
$10. commander in chief, united on the 21st at Vizeu, 
where they halted for two days to bring up their ar- 
tillery, which had been delayed by the badness of the 
road. Colonel Trant, who commanded a body of Por- 
tuguese militia and ordenenga, attacked an escort of 
the reserve artillery, and made some prisoners, but 
was obliged to retire towards the Douro. The Bri- 
tish cavalry, under General Cotton at Celerico, with- 
drew from that place, following the route of the 
combined army, which had retired by the Val de 
Mondego to the position of the Sierra de. Marcella, 
behind the river Alva. The enemy pushed on his 
advanced guard fromVizeu on the 21st, as far-as San- 
ta Comba Dao, at the junction of the rivers Criz and 
Dao. Brigadier General Pack, who had been sta- 
tioned at this point with his brigade, after destro ing 
the bridges over these rivers, retired across the riz, 
and joined General Crawfurd at Mortagao. On the 
25th, the enemy crossed the Criz with two corps of 
his army 3 Generals Crawfurd and Pack retreated to 
the position of the Sierra de Busaco. As it appear- 
ed that the intention of the enemy was to force this 
position, and by that means to possess himself of 
Coimbra, Lord Wellington made a movement to his 
left, crossing the Mondego with the whole of his 
force, except one brigade of British which he left to 
cover his right flank, and a division of British and 
Portuguese cavalry which remained in front of the 
Alva, to keep the enemy’s cavalry in check, 

At six in the morning of the 27th of September, 
the enemy made two attacks on the position of our 
whole army, the one on the right, the other on the 
left, of the highest point of the Sierra de Busaco. 
They were repulsed in both quarters. The loss of 
the allies in killed, wounded, and-missi s was above 
1200. The loss of the enemy in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, was computed in our reports at 10,000, 
The French gave it out at 1100; and, by our own 
accofint, the prisoners whom we took did not exceed 
886. The French also tell us, that their whole ar- 
my was not engaged, but ond two brigades of it; and 
that, in fact, they amused Lord Wellington with 
this portion of their army, while they came round with 
their main force to get etween his rear and Lisbon, 
The immediate consequences of this victory at Busa- 
co, which was announced by the firing of the Park 
and Tower guns,.by no means confuted. this last as- 
sertion of the enemy. 

Massena did not renew lis attack on the 28th, ex- 
cept by ** the fire of his lizht troops ;? but he moved 
2 Lite body in such a direction, as induced his lord- 
ship to withdraw from the mountains of Busaco, and 
to take his army in.a southern direction, that is to say, 
nearer to Lisbon, to his strong holds, his shipping, and 
his reinforcements. His lordship adds in the same dis- 
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patch, that the enemy’s communication with Almeida. 


was cut off, and that Massena possessed only the & ound 

on which he stood. ‘The Spaniards, too, accordin to 

Lord Wellington’s dispatches, dated Coimbra, 30th of 

September, were collecting an army of 20,000-men in 

the north; and the armedipeasantry, with the Portus 

guese regulars, under Colonels’ Millar and’ Trant, 
6. 
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were operating on Massena’s ¢otmutication, whose 
men were deserting by hundreds, and dying of hun. | 
per: These were cheering statements. Neverthe- © 
ess it appeared, by his lordshi ’ 


’s dispatches, dated the 
6th of October, that our. had retired gradually, 
first to Pombal, next to Leyria, and next to Alcoba« 


ga, having skirmished daily with the French du« 
ring this retreat of '70 miles, in the | of 6 days. 
The retreat of the combined army drew after it the 
whole of the enemy’s disposable force, except such as 
were left to guard the sick and wounded at Coimbra. 
Colonel Trant finding his communication with the 
combined army cut off, retired. in. the direction of, 
Mialhada, where he expected to have been joined by 
the corps of militia and ordenenca, under General: ; 
Millar and Col. Wilson; but finding that these corps Colonel’ 
were delayed in the vicinity of Busaco for want of. Trant ¢ 
supplies, he formed the resolution of advancing alone, tures abo 
in order to dislodge the French who remained at 5000 — 
Coimbra. Reaching that place with a slight resist-, French. 
ance from straggling parties of the enemy,, he made. 
prisoners to the number of 5000, principa y sick and: 
wounded, and captured between.three and four thou= 
sand muskets, % . —" 

Lord Wellington took up his first line of defences, 
after his long retreat from Busaco, in a strong posi- 
tion between Alhandra and Torres. Vedras. From: 
this position he afterwards retired, throwing back his. 
left flank by Mafra, and occupying a range of moun- 
tains which extend from Alhandra to the coast near 
Mafra. In this position the passes of Bucellas, Cas 
becha de Maritachique, and Mafra, are the principal. 
features of the country; and through each of these: 
cata a road leads from Torres Vedras to. Lisbon. 

hese passes are extremely strong by nature, and 
were further strengthened by redoubts and batteries: 
The right of his position was covered by: the Tagus, 
and a number of, gun boats were stationed. on that: 
river, for the purpose of annoying the enemy if he 
should make an assault in that direction. The ene« be 
my remained inactiye in front of this position for the 
space of a month, his right being on Sobral, and his 
left flank at Villa Franca, Abrantesand Peniche,in his 
rear, were garrisoned chiefly by the Portuguese mili« 
tia, which, on several. occasions, intercepted his fora-. 
ging parties, and took some prisoners. Lord Wele 
ington was joined, a short time after -he -had- taken, 
up his line of defence, by a Spanish corps. of about, 
9500 men under the Marquis de Romaua. In this 
state the contending armies continued until the 14th 
of November, when Marshal Massena retired from his. 
night, by the. road of Alemquer towards Alcoentrey. 
and from his left by Villa Nova, continuing his .re- 
treat to Santarem, where he halted and took post. 
The allied army broke up from its position on the. 
morning of the 15th, following the march of the enes. 
my as E. as Cartaxo, where Lord Wellington esta- 
Bhshed his head-quarters. In these movements about 
400 prisoners were taken from the.enemy. General 
Hill’s corps, at the same time, passed. in boats, 
across the. [agus at. Valada. By this retreat, Mas-: 
sena secured the passage of the Zezere; the power 
of withdrawing into Spain by the ‘line of Castello’ 
Brauco3 a junction with his expected reinforcements}. 
and a country not yet exhausted, which afforded sup-. 


port to his army. The allies had clearly retained, at 
== the end of the campaign, a position which the French 

HM. could not force, at least in the present circumstances, 
when the winter rains had set in, to which the French, 
if they had not retreated, would have been exposed 
without shelter, in a country which afforded no sup- 
plies, while the allies were securely hutted, and » 
tained supplies of provisions by sea. A desultory 
resistance to the French was kept up in several parts 
of Spain, throughout the provinces of Arragon, 
Catalonia, Valencia, and Murcia; but the enemy 
crossed the Sierra Morena once more without oppo- 
sition, and pushed on their conquests to the isle of 

n. 


ander Lord a the month of wes to nae a diversion on the 
laney to. Spanish coast. e object of the enterprise was to 
Epennish, take the castle of Tooele and eitaserieda to drive 
"the French out of Malaga. Lord Blaney sailed for 
this with 300 British soldiers, 400 foreign 
deserters, and the Spanish regiment of Toledo. Af- 
tera vain attempt to effect'a breach in the fortress 
with some gun-boats and field pieces, the assailants 
‘were surrounded by a superior force, the foreign de- 
‘serters: went-over'to the enemy, and a retreat was 
owith difficulty effected, by the aid of the flank com- 
-panies of the 82d 5 aan: who arrived to assist in 
covering it. The blame of the expedition was unge- 
nerously ascribed, by:some of the courtly newspapers, 
to Lord Blaney’s perseverance in attacking the cas- 
tle of Fuengelora. The truth is, that the force sent 
. upon the enterprise was sae inadequate to the ob- 
ject ; and such an apology, affecting the name of a 
t officer, wounded and a prisoner in the hands 
of the enemy; could only be devised by those who 
were interested in covering the true causes of its 
failure. : 
©. The year was distinguished by colonial conquests, 
bothin the East and West Indies. Anexpedition sail- 
ken by ed from Martinique, against Guadaloupe, on the 24th 
Britsh. of January, under the command of Admiral Cochrane 
and General Beckwith... General Ernouf, the French 
or ofthe invaded island, had been apprised of the 
_ intended attack, and had concentrated all his force at 
- Basse Terre. Thefirst division of the British, under the 
- eommander-in-chief, landed at the village of St Mary, 
land. soon after advanced towards Trois Riviers; the 
second division landed to the north of Basse Terre, un- 
der General Harcourt. After some skirmishes, a-ge- 
neral engagement took place on the 23d of February, 
in which the French were defeated with the loss of 500 
men. Inthe evening of the same day, the reserve, 
’ under General Wade, (who appears to have acted 
with uncommon skill and ra in getting at the 
enemy, by a:route less than half the distance of the 
intended one, and whose conduct seems to have deci+ 
ded. the success‘of the enterprise,) turned and beat the 
enemy’s left in the mountains. Ernouf’s position be- 
eame socritical, that onthe 24th of February,-he hoist- 
ed flags of truce, whilst our troops were’ advancing. 
Next morning commissioners wereappvinted on both 
sides, and a capitulation was agreed upan, by which 
the garrison were to have the honours of war, and to 
be sent to England as prisoners of war until regular. 
ly exchanged. This service was performed in the 
space of eight days, with the loss of less than 300 
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killed and wounded, and deprived the enemy of his Britain. 
last West Indian colony. 
In the same month, and happily with inconsidera- Otonoeltl. 
ble bloodshed, the rich island of Amboyna, one of 
the Moluccas, was captured by a squadron of ships, tain by 
under the command of Captain ‘Tucker. Wh var itahs 
Captain Tucker cannonaded the enemy’s shore, forts, & 
iid batteries, from the sea, a selected body of 400 
soldiers and seamen were landed, who stormed the 
batteries, and crossed the precipitous heights that in- 
tervened between the shore and town of Amboyna. 
They then summoned the town to surrender ; and the 
peers parece 1000 Javanese troops, and 130 
uropeans, capitulated to those hardy assailants. 
A still more important acquisition was made, in Isle of 
the capture of the island. of Na oleon, (lately Bour- Bourbon 
bon,) in the same quarter of she world, by a squa- taken by 
dron of four ships under Captain Rowley, and a force sae 
of 3650 European and Indian troops, under Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Keating. On the 7th of July, a partial 
landing was effected ; but, owing to the violence of 
the surf, the remainder of the force was not ‘put on 
shore till next day, when Colonel Keating pushed on 
to the attack of the capital, St Denis. pie thing 
was in readiness, and the assault would have taken 
place in less than half an hour, when a suspension of 
arms was demanded by the enemy. A capitulation 
ensued ; and thus, with a trifling loss, a population of 
100;000 souls was added to our empire. The enemy, 
1500 strong, surrendered prisoners, but were allowed 
the honours of war. The laws, customs, and proper- 
ty of the inhabitants, were to be insured to them. Our 
whole loss in the expedition amounted to 97 men. 
To these acquisitions was added the island of Ban- Isle of 
da, which is the principal of a cluster of smallislands, Banda 
lying to:the east of the Celebes, inthe East Indies. ken by | 
Its inhabitants, with those of its Ge Sate islets, are “* °*"* 
‘supposed to contain about five thousand. Their 
chief produce is nutmegs, of which they yield enough 
for the supply of the whole world. (See ae re | 
Three British frigates arrived off Banda on the 8th o 
August. At night, the boats, containing 390*men, 
‘commanded by Captain Cole, pushed for the shore ;. 
but, owing to the tempestuous weather, only 180 
reached the appointed rendezvous. After waiting . 
some time for the boats that were missing, they boldly -. 
‘resolved’ to push ashore. The badness of the weather 
was now of service, for the boats grounded undiscover- 
ed, in a heavy squall of wind and rain, within 100 yard3 
of a battery of ten twenty-four pounders, which was 
stormed ; the sentinel was killed by a pike, and'sixty 
men disarmed without the discharge of a piece. The 
storming party then proceeded to Fort Beligica, The 
alarm bugles were then sounding, and the enemy re- 
served their fire till the British jrot close to the walls. 
‘The sealing ladders were rapidly applied, and mounted 
with extraordinary eclerity, notwithstanding a smart 
though ill-directed fire from the citadel: The lower 
works being gained, the ladders were ‘placed against 
the inner wall, when the enemy fled invall directions, 
leaving the commandant and ten men killed,:and two 
captains and 30 men prisoners. The guns near the 
ladders having’ been deserted by the cowardice of the 
enemy, the British found themselves in-possession of 
the citadel, without the loss of a singleman. ~The 
citadel commanded the town and Fort Nassau, Ay 
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flag of truce was dispatched to the-governor, who at 
first refused to capitulate ; but a shot from Fort Bel- 
gica, and a:threat of storming the town, produced an 
immediate and unconditional surrender. _ Seven ‘hun- 


- dred disciplined troops, and three hundred militia, 


Isle of 
France 
taken by 
the British. 


grounded their arms to this handful of Britons. A- 
bout 1,400,000 worth of spices were found by the 
victors, But the capture of the Isle of France forms 
by far the most important feature of success in) the 
year... This place had been a nest for the enemy’s 
marauders, and enabled their privateers to lord it 
over the seas of India, whilst their greatest. navies 
durst not venture from the harbour in those of Eu- 
rope... Admiral. Bertie commanded. the squadron 


. which sailed against this settlement: the army was 


‘The French 
> make an 
unsuccess- 
ful attempt 
uponsicily. 


commanded, by General, Abercrombie, son of the 
victor of Egypt. 

The, armament arrived off the island. on the 28th 
of November. On the following morning; a part of 
the troops under Major General Warde landed, with- 
out opposition in.the bay of. Maypon;) the enemy re- 
tiring on their approach. Lieutent-Colonel Smith, 
with his brigade, followed next morning, and gained 
the open country without much opposition ;, some 
shots only having been fired by a small picket, by 
which a few men were wounded. The army moyed 
forward the next morning, and took up a position 
about five miles from Port Louis. _ Falling in with 
a corps of the enemy ina strong position, with field 
pieces, our advanced guard, under Colonel Campbell, 
charged them with the greatest spirit, and compelled 
them to retire... The. next. morning, while. making 
dupont for a general attack, the enemy asked 
and obtained terms of capitulation. The garrison, 
naval and military, with their effects and baggage, 
were to be sent to France, without being considered 
prisoners of war. The inhabitants were to preserve 
their laws and religion, and property to be respect- 
ed. A 52 gunship, 5 frigates, three 30 gun prison 
ships, a sloop of 22, and two brigs of 14 guns, a 
schooner, and several gun-beats, with 28 merchant- 
men,, were made prizes in the harbour. 

In September, the enemy made an: abortive at, 
tempt on the island of Sicily. At daylight, on the 
morning of the 18th, a t body of King Joa- 
chim’s flotilla oa a oy aring an attempt 
to land between Messina and Beg aro. While their 
movements engaged the attention of the main body 
of the British force, a debarkation was effected by 
a detachment near St Stefano. This corps consisted 
of $500 Corsican and Neapolitan troops, who had 
crossed the straits in forty large boats, and gained 
the Sicilian shore before the dawn. Upon the first 
alarm, General Campbell repaired to the menaced 
quarter, where he found the German riflemen enga- 
ged with the sonny and two other regiments occu- 
pying the post of Mili to prevent the advance of the 

rench upon Messina. At day-break, he perceived 
the enemy already on the heights, and extending 
from thence te the beach. By a brisk attack, they 
were speedily put to the route; and besides a num- 
ber of killed and wounded, 900 were intercepted in 
their retreat to the boats, and made prisoners. On 
the side of the British, only three private soldiers 
were wounded, 
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.. When parliament. assembled on the» firstof!No- Brita’ 
vember, ministers were obliged to announce very 
melancholy. intelligence. respecting the, state: of his S480" 
majesty... The houses: had been -prorogued to that wg 
day, and it was known to have been the royalinten- Meeting 
tion to extend the prorogation, but fromthe king’s Ruane 
state of mind,. the,.Lord Chancellor shad» found ~*~ 
it impossible to. procure: a,.new’ signature, | The 
Chancellor. of . the Exchequer. stated, that» the 
symptoms of his majesty’s disorder were exeeeding- 
ly. mild; that the strongest expectations of his 
speedy recovery were entertained, and made amo- 
‘tion, which. was, readily agreed) tos thatthe house 
should adjoura for a fortnight, sworeh 

During’ this’ first adjournment, the Icvanxiety 
was deeply. fixed on the. daily bulletins :respecting ‘ings re-" 
the sovereign’s health; but, from’ theses vague’ ati- “peng i 
nounces, it .was difficult to.form an ideacofyhis real ir. nes 
gituation. . General and indistinct as they wereyhow- 
ever, and each successively referring to a former one, 
as vague as the succeeding, they conveyed, upon the 
whole, an unfavourable-expectation, 

_ At the meeting of the:] 5th, the-Chancelloriof the 
Exchequer proposed another adjournment; and car- 
ried it in spite of the strong remonstrancesjof )seve- 
ral members of the opposition, who contended, that 
the adjournment. ought, to. be only from:day)torday, 
and that, it..was highly improper during, a period of 
war, expences, danger, and) difficulty,».toy remain, 
without consulting. for the. appointment..of a inew 
executive. 1 

On the 29th, the re of -his »majesty’s 'physi- Report of | 
cians was-submitted- to i House of Pi AbD the phy 
had been given before.the Privy Councils, Mr: Per- ‘!@"% 
ceval still holding out -hopes: of recovery; proposed 
a third adjournment. for a iertnighes declaring, how- 
ever, that unless at the expiration of that time there 
was a prospect. of. speedy convalescencey he should. =>». 
not propose any farther delay to\taking parliament+ 
ary steps for supplying the deficiency of the regal 
power. After considerable opposition,» the adjourn- 
ment was carried as proposed. 

On the 13th, of Tictambhe schanenisehth were ap- Examina« 
pointed to examine the king’s physicians, The-ex- tion of th 
amination took place on thefollowing Monday. All a ea % 
the physicians agreed in confident: hopes:of his ma» P°Y%" 
jesty’s ultimate recovery ; but none of them could 
predict the probable duration of the malady. 

On the 20th of December, .the commons resolved Mr Perce: 
themselves into a committee of the whole House, to val pro- — 
consider the state of the nation; when Mr Perceval duces the 
produced his plan of the regency, of which, the piso ofad 
first important feature to be considered, was the ap- *°8"°%* 
pointment of the regency by bill, (not by address 
to the Prince of Wales, ) conformably to the. prece= 
dent of the proposed regency in 1788. It wasa 
es understood.on both sides, that the Prince of 

ales was to be the sole regent; but, in the des 
bates which had already taken place, the opposition 
had taken the same ground as in the former ques 
tion of the regency in 1788, and proposed the 
immediate measure of. conferring authority on the 
Prince by address. Mr Perceval, anticipating the 
arguments for this proposal, contended, that the 
main objection to the procedure by bill, was equally 
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applicable to ‘the other mode. The house, it had 

been asserted, could net pass a real bill, be- 
T'cause’ it could not legislate without the concur- 
_rence of the’ king, as well as of the upper house. 
To: proceed by address, he maintained, would still 
be:to legislate. Suppose the house should address 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to assume 
authority, What was that authority ? It was not the 
authority of a king, which was clear and distinct— 


must depend upon circumstances for its limits or ex- 
tension, But: supposing ‘that the office of regent 
was intelligible, and was defined by law in its rights 
and/ duties, What would be the regent’s first act af- 
ter his appointment ? The en together of his 
majesty’s' ‘parliament. _How could he. call them? 
Would it not’be by authorising the individual who 
happened to be in possession of the great seal, to 
put that'seal to some commission, either authorising 


open the parliament, or authorising commissioners 
appointed by the regent, for that purpose. Not a 
le legi 


regent without the use of the great seal, The houses, 
it-isttrue, would not directly command the great seal 
tobe used, but they would, even in the procedure 
by address, ‘authorise an individual to command it to 
be»put. Therefore, the houses would legislate in 
theone’mode of procedure as well as in the other. 
The gentlemen on the opposite side (Mr Perceval 
continued) propose to transfer the whole regal au- 
thority by ‘a single vote. Bnt provision is to be 


the exercise of his power when his health shall re- 
turn; andiin no way can the provisions for that re- 


n t, be so well made as in proceeding b 
bill. The leaders of opposition contended, that the 
procedure by address excluded’ no limitation or pro- 
vision“for the kirig’s resumption of authority, which 
. parliament might choose to embody in such an ad- 
dress. ‘ What reason, they asked,* is there for 
supposing’ that his Royal Highness will refuse the li- 


they are’ stated in an address instead ‘of a’bill. “Lord 
Somers,‘‘andthe’most distinguished constitutional 
patriots, did not ‘think there was any danger in pro- 

sing the necessary limitations in an address to the 

ince of Orange to fill the throne, instead of a 
bill and there is no more danger of the Prince 
of Wales refusing the present offer, than of the Prince 
of Orange at a dcstiee period. ‘The precedent of the 
proposed regency in 1788, they deprecated as un- 
v caidaniowsl end distinguishing between restrictions 


peril, and the necessary regulations for enabling his 
majesty to reassume his power at a proper period, 
they proposed, as an amendment, that his Royal 
Highness should be immediately addressed to take 
upon himself the ‘powers of regent.” The present 
question, we think, might be reduced to two capi- 


stitutional form. “With respect to the first, it was 


it;was ‘that of ‘a ‘regent, which was undefined, and) 


the regent himself, in the name of his majesty, to_ 


tive act could be accomplished by the’ 


made for'the eventual restoration of his majesty to’ 


— n,/and the restrictions necessary to be laid ' 
onthe regen 


mitations that shall be judged necessary, because ” 


which should fetter the executive in times so full of © 


tal pointsy substantial expediency, and legal or con- 
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etrongly urged, in the present case, as it had been Britain. 
urged twenty years before, that the powers which ee rd 


it Is salutary to attach to monarchy, should be equal- . 840. 


Be ah to the regent as to the actual monarch. 
he regulations with respect to time, the provisions 
which shall enable the absent sovereign to return to 
power, are essentially to be distinguished from limi- 
tations of the regal power. If this argument of 
upholding the executive in equal prerogative during 
a regency as at other times, had any force in 1783, 
it had certainly additional force at a crisis’ of war, 
danger, and difficulty—a time, too, at which the 
heir apparent, if ever fit for the exercise of power, 
was at an unexceptionable age. With respect to the 
objection of informality being equally applicable to” 
procedure by address as by bill, the arguments of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer appear to be so- 
pricks! Parliament, in proceeding by bill, clearly 
égislates without the third estate ; in the procedure 
by address, they do not. ‘They authorise, indeed, a 
person to authorise the’ great seal to be used—but 
that is not using it themselves, . 

‘The moment a regent is appointed, a king to all. 
intents and purposes is appointed, and the order of 
that regent, in the king’s name, to use the seal, is not 
a fiction. It is an exercise of royal authority. The 
regent is protempore king. He uses the king’s 
name not as a fiction, but as a reality. He is, inthe 
eye of the law, the king, from the time he has ac- 
cepted the address. He has a discretionary veto: 
upon the proceedings of parliament. ' But when par- ’ 
liament proceed by bill, they make themselves pro. 
tempore both to the first, and second, and third e3- 
tate. It is said that the first act of the regent, after be- 


’ ing appointed by address, would be signing the king’s _ 


consent to his own appointment, by desiring the chan- 
cellor to affix the great seal to a commission. To 
this it should be answered, that the substance of roy- 
alty has already passed to him, and he signs that con- 
sent in the name of the king: but he is already king 
himself for the time ; he is the executive ; he puts the 
executive seal to the consent of the royal power which 
he himself represents, not to the consent of the afMfict- 
ed individual, who ceases to be king during the period 
of his malady. Let us examine the difference between 
the regent giving assent to the act of parliament 
which calls him by address, and the act which ap- 
points him by bill. In the latter instance, the bill is 
assed without any executive power. In'the former 
instance, an executive power, not a dead seal, but an 
active and real will, a will essentially royal, is created 
to complete the act of parliament.. In defence of 
the restrictions of the regency, it has been said, that 
a temporary regent should not have the power of ex- 
tending his influence beyond the period of his regen- - 
cy, t. €. by creating peers.. By the same argument _ 
it should be pao f that a king should not have 
the power of creating honours or emoluments which 
can survive himself. Having carried the point of a 
pointing the regency by bill, the minister proc 
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on the 31st of December, to propose the restrictions the "ese" 


to be im on the power of the regent. “Four 
resolutions to this effect were carried, by majorities so. _ 


* Mr Ponsonby’s speech on the 20th of December 1810. 
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small on the side of ministers, as to mark. an antici- 
pation of their declining. The substance of the first 
resolution, was the expediency of his Royal High- 
ness the, Prince of Wales being appointed regent ; of 
the second, to restrain him from creating a peerage in 
any case, except as a reward for some ‘important mi- 
ditary or naval achievement ; of the third, to prevent 
him from granting any office in reversion, or any of- 
fice, salary, or premium, except such offices as are by 
law required to be granted for life, or during good 
behaviour. The substance of the fourth resolution 
‘was to vest in trustees, whatever part of his majesty’s 
property as was not already so vested. 

On the first of January 1811, the minister propo- 
sed a fifth resolution respecting the royal household, 
in which he was left in a minority. The resolution, 
as amended by, the opponents of ministry, was, that 
the care of his majesty’s person during his illness 
should be committed to the queen, together with the 
sole direction of such portion of his majesty’s house- 
hold, as should be deemed suitable to a due attend- 
ance and regard to his royal person. + 

The other most important articles of the regency 
‘bill were in substance as follows : 

Her majesty was to have a council, to assist in the 
discharge of the trusts committed by the act to her 
majesty. 

Her majesty’s council may examine the physicians, 
and others in attendance on his majesty, upon oath. 

Her majesty’s council shall meet at stated times, to 
declare the state of his majesty’s health, and transmit 
a report to the president of the privy council, who 
shall publish a copy in the London Gazette. 

‘Her majesty and council are eventually to notify 
his majesty’s restoration'to health, by instrument sent 
to the privy council. After such instrument has been 
received and entered by the privy council, his meee 
ty may, by sign manual, require the privy council to 
assemble. 

“If his majesty, by the advice of “his privy council, 
shall signify his royal pleasure to resume the personal 
exercise of his authority, and require a proclamation 
to that effect to be issued, the powers of the act shall 
cease. 

In case of the death of the regent, or her majesty, 
or the resumption of the royal authority by his ma- 
jesty, parliament, if then adjourned or prorogued, 
shall meet; or if dissolved, the members of the last 
parliament shall meet. Members of the two houses 
so meeting, shall be deemed the two houses of par- 
liament; but not to continue to sit longer than six 
months, 

The electian of members is to be declared void, 
by appointment to office by the regent, or her ma- 


jesty- 
, The debates on the bill occupied both houses till 
the end of the first week of February 1811, at which 
period his Royal Highness entered upen his office of 
regency. 

In concluding our view of public affairs at the close 


+ The original clause moved by Mr Perceval was, that, for a time to be limited, her majesty should have the power to re- 
move and ‘to nominate and appoint such persons as she should think proper, to the several offices in his\majesty’s Hy 
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and to dispose, order, and manage all other matters and things relating to the care of his majésty’s royal petson, during the 


of 1810, we re 
nation of our 


that we cannot record the termi+ 
ispute with the states of: America. 
The orders in council, as far back as November 1807, 181 } 
had put an end to all neutral commerce, except-by 
licence from England. By way of retaliation for Afaits of 
these new and. additional restrictions, Bonapatte.is-*™ 
sued from Milan, in the December ‘of the same year, 
his decree, which bears the name of that place ; and.as 
the British orders had ‘declared; that they should be 
continued in force till the Berlin decree was revoked, 
so this decree from Milan declared, that its restric» 
tions and penalties should remain in force till the or- 
ders in -council should be revoked. Each of the 
belligerents informed America, (unhappily now the 
only neutral ——? that they enfo the measure 
of retaliation, not from hostility towards her, but in 
self defence. Each of them desired America to com- 
pel their enemy to respect her flag; unless she did 
so, they declared that they must enforce their. reta-. 
liation. America protested against the grounds of : 
justification taken up by both parties: she declared. 
that both had violated her rights; but she at last des. 
termined to submit, for the present, whilst she en« 
deavoured to prevail upon one party or the other to 
give way first, and to revoke their orders or decrees, - 
After long and fruitless efforts to this effect, she 
passed, on the first of May 1810, an act, in which 
she provided, that if either Great Britain or France 
should, before the 31st of May 1811, revoke, or mo 
dify her edicts so that the neutral:;commerce of Ame- 
rica should be no longer violated, the fact should be 
declared by the President of the United States by 
proclamation ; and that then, if the, other nation 
should not, in three months from that time, revoke 
or modify her edicts in like manner, the non-inter- 
course act should be revived against.that nation. On 
the 5th of August 1810, the French minister for fo» 
reign affairs communicated to Mr Armstrong, the 
American minister at Paris, that the decrees of Bers 
lin and Milan were revoked, and that, from the Ist 
of November 1810, they would cease to be in force ; 
it being understood that, in consequence of this re- 
vocation, the British. should revoke their orders. in 
council, and renounce the new principles .of blockade 
which they had attempted to establish. MrArm- 
strong having communicated. this notification to Mr 
Pinkney, the American minister in London, the lat- 
ter wrote, on the 25th of August 1810, to Lord 
Wellesley, our secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
informing him,of what had been done in France, and © 
at the same time observing, that he took it for grant- 
ed that the revocation of the British orders in couns 
cil would follow as a matter -of course, and that he 
hoped to be able to announce to his government that 
such revocation had taken place. Lord Wellesley’s 
answer was as follows: ‘ 1 have the honour to ac 
knowledge the receipt of your letter, under date the 
25th instant. On the 23d of February 1808, his 
majesty’s minister in America declared to the go~ 
vernment of the United States, ‘ his majesty’s earns 
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Britains est’ desire to see the commerce of the world restored 
to that freedom which is necessary for its prosperity, 
and his readiness to abandon the system which had 
* been forced upon’ him, whenever the enemy should 
principles which had rendered it necessa- 
ry. Lam commanded by his majesty to.repeat that 
declaration, and to assure you, that, whenever the 
> en of the French decrees shall have actually taken 
effect, and the commerce of neutral nations shall have 
been restored to the condition in which it stood pre- 


Affairs of 


viously to the promulgation of those decrees, his 
majesty will feel the highest satisfaction in relin- 
ee tem which the conduct ,of the enemy 


ee ed him to adopt.’’?., The Americans were dis- 
satisfied 


direct act of the French government, we only gave a 
‘eonditional promise. In February 1808, our mini- 
ster in America had declared, in the king’s name, to 
the.government of the States, that his Britannic ma- 
jesty would ‘readily follow the example, in case the 

jin decree should be meweinsied or would ieee 

i passu with France in relaxing the vigour of our 
Sera The Americans aa if es was shew- 
ing a readiness to follow the example of France, in 
restoring to America the enjoyment of what we.ac; 

_ knowledged to be her just rights, and only. infringed 
upon by necessity? ‘The motive of our government 

: _emight, perhaps, be distrust of France; yet, indepen- 
re edent of the circumstance of, our national faith being 


we had ourselves very recently held inferior diplo- 
tic communication with France, and hese 3 to 
their faith when officially given.’ In the late nego- 
tiations for a cartel, our government. even promised 
to liberate French prisoners, if the French govern- 
ment would certify, that an equal number of Eng- 
lish prisoners was liberated in France. . It was asked, 
then, with what consistency we refused to make a 
direct promise, in return for a French promise, re- 
ing America, whilst we agreed to act’ by anti- 
cipation on the faith of a promise respecting prison- 
ers from that same government? The Americans 
evidently trusted to he 
the revocation of the decrees, and acted upon the 
promise of the 5th of ‘August, by issuing proclama- 
tions. to admit French vessels, within. their waters. 


the orders in council, that we either doubted the 
faith. of the enemy, or were determined, to uphold 
the orders independent of all considerations. The 
answer of Lord Wellesley certainly was not. proceed- 
ing pari passu with:France;' and the policy of, re- 
tracting from our) promise,to that effect may, be 

uestioned, on other grounds. than; the intrinsic me- 
rits of the orders in council, It is a question of good 
faith, and no consideration of interest ought to stand 
in the way of that faith being fulfilled. % 

In consequence of this proceeding, the President 
of the United States, in November, proclaimed, that 
the former restrictions of intercourse should cease to 
exist, with regard to the trade of France and her de- 
pendencies and that, if Great Britain should not 
rescind her orders.in council before the, 2d of Fe- 
bruary 1811, the act of non-intercourse should, from 
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with this answer, because, in an answer to a, 


pledged to keep pace in retractation with France, 


faith of France) respecting, 


It is evident, therefore, from our delaying to retract; 


29° * 
that date, be revived, so far as it relates to Britain Britains 
and her dependencies. btn 
_ The Spanish campaign of 1811, was distinguish- , ™ "0" 
ed, at its very commencement, by one of the most 4g11, 
severe and brilliant engagements that has occurred 

during the present war. About the end of Febru- Campaign 
ary, an expedition set sail from Cadiz, under the in Spain of 
command of the Spanish general La Pena, and of !51!- 

our _ yee countryman, General Graham. It con- 

sisted of 3000 British troops, and of 7000 Spaniards. 

They landed at Algesiras, and moved from Tariffa 

towards Barbate on the 28th of February, with the 

view of attacking the enemy’s lines before Cadiz. 

After a night-march of 16 hours, from the camp 

near Veger, the army arrived, on the morning of the 

Sth, on the low ridge of Barrosa, about four miles 

south of the mouth of the Santi Petri river. The van- 

guard of the Spanish army, under General Cadri- 

zabel, having opened the communication with the 

Isle de Leon, by a successful attack on the rear of . 
the enemy’s line near Santi Petri, General Graham Battle of 
was ordered by La Pena to move down from the po- aye hn 
sition of Barrosd to that of the Torre de Bermesa, °* “* 
about half way to the Santi Petri, for the pur- 

pose of securing the communications across the ri-. 


~ ver,, over which abridge had been lately thrown. 


During his march to the Bermesa, General Graham 
was informed that the enemy had appeared in force: 
on the plein, and was marching to the heights. of Bar- 
rosa. In order to support the Spanish troops under 
La Pena, which were Eee to defendthe heights, the Ge- 
neral immediately countermarched ; but, before his 
army was disentangled from the wood, the troops on 
the Barrosa hill were seen returning from, it, while 
the enemy’s left wing was rapidly ascending, sq 
right wing, at the same time, stood on the plain on , 
-dge of the wood, and within cannon-shot... “Under 
these circumstances, a retreat was impracticable ; 
and. General Graham determined upon an immediate 
attack, A powerful battery of ten guns in the cen- 
tre, was opened by Major Duncan ; and, as soon 
as the infantry was formed, the guns advanced to a 
more favourable position, and kept up a most de- 
structive fire. The right,wing, under Major-Gene- 
ral Dilkes, advanced tothe attagk, of General Ruf- 
fin’s division on the hill; while Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barnard’s battalion, and Lieutenant-Colonel, Bushe’s 
detachment of the 10th Portuguese, were, warmly 
engaged with the enemy’s tirailleurs on the left. | In 
spite of the havoc made by Major Duncan’s battery, 
the division of Laval continued to move forward in very 
imposing masses, opening their fire of musketry, but 
it was checked by the left wing, which advanced 
firing ; and a determined charge.by the three com- 
panies of guards, and the 87th regiment, support- 
ed by the rest of the wing, decided its defeat, 
This division was closely pursued beyond a ‘nar-; 
row valley, where a body of reserve ‘shared the 
same fate. The right wing of the British, under 
General Dilkes, was equally successful,. The ene- 
my, confident of success, encountered it on the as- 


cent of the hill, where a most sanguinary contest cn- 


sued ; but the undaunted perseverance of our troops 
overcame every obstacle, and succeeded in driving 
42 
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Britain. General Ruffin’s division-from the heights. Ini less’ doubtlof Pardalleitos, 

—\—~ than an hour and a half after the commencément ‘of: work on the'left Bank’of ‘the Guadiana, to-fire 
Paice. the action, the enemy were infullretreat ; ‘but; hav- the brid 
ReGENT. iig-afterwards halted, and” evinced’ a ‘disposition to order'to keep’ 


1811. * 


form, they were » Grawer dispersed by ache and ad- 
vanced position of out artillery:” “During thé :action, 
an attempt was made by a corps of French infantry 
and cavalry to turn the Barrosa height by the’sea; 
but this force was kept ‘in check by General Whit-) 
tingham with three squadrons’of cavalry. | ig 

Prem the exhausted ‘state of the ‘troops, General 


ana, General’ Mendizabel 't pt arated the 


ty wi - 
baton 


Graham’ found it impossible to pursue the enemy ;: 
he therefore took a position on’ the’ éastern ‘side ‘of 
thehill. ° During the whole of this brilliant engage- 
ment, the Spanish troops under La Pena, though 
withia ‘a quarter of an hour’s ride of the scene of ac- 
tion, remained in‘a state’ of total inactivity, and the 
Spanish general seemed to have been completely ig- 
x norant of what was going on in the field. ‘The Bri- 
tish “division” had to’ struggle “alone in this unequal 
éonfliet, in’ which they lost one fourthof ‘their num- 
ber, and were rendered unable to follow up thevie- 
tory which had been so dearly won.” Had the Spa- 
nish cavalry, with the horse artillery; been rapidly: 
sent by the sea beach’ to form on the plain, and to’ 
envelope the ehemy’s left, and had the great ‘body of 
the infantry been’ marched through the pine’ Wood, in 
the‘ rear, to tun the: enemys’ right, “he must eis 
ther have retired instantly, without’ occasioning any” 
serious loss to the British,’ or have exposéd himself to 
inevitable destruction. 
‘ ‘The? troops, under General ‘Graham, amounted 
only’ to about 5000, while the French had about 
8000 men engaged; but, notwithstanding this dispa- 


al my made ‘a ‘bfeach,” 19! feet’ widey Bedsjoo 
which was not practicable 5 and," on» the sane ayy surrenders. 


supplied with’ ammunition and provisions, it bore 


« Thus, in the course of two months,” says’ 


posed to: 
exceed 20,000, besides the capture of the two last 
22,000. 


pit 
marched’ towards the ‘Mondego, and, ‘on ‘the ity 
their teserve, consisting of the 6th corps, and Gene 

0 Montbrun’s cavalry, took up’a strong position at the 
rity of umbers, the loss of the’ Britisly amounted’ end of a defile, between Redinha’ and Pombal, ‘with 
only to about 200 killed, and 1000 wounded, and that’ their right'in a wood ‘upon the Souvre river, and their 
of the Frerich to’ nearly 3000." An’ eagle,’ and’ six’ left ¢xtending towards the high ground above the ri- 
picces of cannon, “and the General of Division Ruf. ver of ‘Redinha, and the town in their tear. In this 


fin, the Generaliof Brigade Rosseau, (who after. 
wards ‘died of his wounds,) and 420. prisoners, ‘were 
the trophies of this-brilliant action. “General Belle-’ 
gard, aid-de-camp' ‘to Marshal Victor, was killed, and 
the French Marshal’ himself iv said_to have escaped’ 
only by the swiftiieés of Wishorses Sr 

"The personal ‘and military skill of General’ 
Graham, which’ had been’ spl ednepltuonsinahe bat- 
tle of Barrosa, excited the uhiversal admiration of his 
countrymen. The thanks of both houses of patlia? 
ment were unanimously voted for this gallant achieve 
ment, with a warmth of feeling which had never been 
exhibited’ ‘on any similar occasion; and had not the 
Prince Regent'been ‘fettered by the restrictions upon 
his ‘office; he’ would have instantly conferred upon 
the general some signal mark of his gratitude. | ~ 

- About the‘beginning of February, the French’ 
broke ground before Badajos, on the left bank of the 
Guadiana, and threw some shells into the town. On 
the 6th of February, the troops under General Men-' 
dizabel enteted Badajos, and the fort of St Christoval ; 
and; on the 7th, they made a sortie upon the enemy, 
by which they obtained possession! of one of his’ bat- 
teries “but before they had’ time to spike the guns,’ 
they were obliged’ ‘to retire, after suffering’ a loss of’ 
about 85 officers,and 500 men killed and wounded. 
On the night of the 11th,'the French carried the re- 


eee they were attacked ‘by the’Sd and 4th, “and 
ight divisions of infantry, and ‘by General: Pack’s 
brigade and the cavalry. "The post of! ; 
the wood: was gallantly forced by’ the 
under Sir William Erskine. | ; : 
able to form ii the plain beyond the defile) "Sir Brént 
Spencer led thé’ line’ against“the'enemy’s' position on 
the heights, from which they ‘were driven with gréat 
loss.” The French again lentheAwmrony yon the 
leights, on the other side of the Redinha;*but the 
3d division crosséd over by the bridge and ford, which 
were commanded by the enemy’s cannon, sud/atove 
them upon theit main body at Condeiza: ' After be- 
ing dislodged from Condeixa on the 18th, they’ formed 
ifi’a very strong position ‘near’ Cazel’ Nova, from 
which they ‘cou Tonk "be dielodized by movements | 
on their flank’; ‘these’ movements, executed in’a ‘mas- 
terly manner, obliged them to abandon 4 the posi- 
tions which they successively took in the mountains, 
with a considerable loss of ‘killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners. On the 15th, the enemy again formed’on 
the river Ceira, but this position was als abandoned 
after ‘much hard Aghting: Numbers “of ao 
were drowned in attempting to’ Cross the Céira, anda 
great deal of baggage, and ammutition carriages, fell 
into the hands of the allies. From’ the Sierra de 
Morta, where the French again made a stand,they were 


Britain driven, on the 19th; with the los$ of 600,prisoners, 
their left retiring -by Gouvea, through mouns 
tains, : Guarda,oand, the remaiidemof the arm 
by the high road upon Celerico. On the 3d of April, 
several sharp,actions were fought between the allied 
army and the enemy’s left, in which)the latter were 

iformly beaten. ites consequence of »a storm of 
rain, which darkened: the atmosphere; the 43d, 52d, 

‘anid 95th regiments; «were unexpectédly involved in a 

erate conflict with the main body of the French, 
which they intended to turn... They succeeded, how- 
ever, in-repulsing the,enemyy and! in taking one how- 
itzer,, and 200 prisoners. On the Sth, the last troog 
of the-enemy crossed’ the: Agueda, and on the 9th, 
the allied. was in the. vicinity of Almeida; on 

' the left bank of the|Agueda, with their head quat- 
ters at Villa Formosa. a" 

_ During the whole: of this: retreat, . the French 
Marshal, displayed the most consummate. skill. He 
brought off his troops in one solid mass, covering 
their rear in every march by the operations of one’or 
two corps d’armée, \which availed themselves of the 
strong positions of the country, and were always 
closely supparted by the main body. The loss of 
the French in killed, wounded, and prisoners, ‘since 
theicomniencement oftheir retreat, has been com- 
puted at 7000. ."The -cruelties, which they commit- 
Sedan the inhabitants during the whole of their 
j are unexampled in thehistory of modern 
war... They burnt. the towns and villages through 
which they»passed. The convent of Alcobaca was 
burnt by.an, order from the French head-quarters, 
-_ the whole town’ of Leyria shared the same 
fate. ye 
Lord: Wellington ‘having . made ‘arrangements’ for 
fucbiock de of Almei i the acne of his 
army to Sir Breut Spencer, and proceeded to ‘the ar- 
my. under Sir W. ‘Beresford, to make arrangements 
with that officer, for ying on the operations in 
the south of Portugal. ‘After -remaining some time 
in Estremadura, Lord Wellington received intelli- 
gence from Sir Brent Spencer, that the enemy were 
increasing their forceon the Agueda, andreturned to 
his army on the 28th. On the 23d:and 27th; Mas- 
sena attacked the picquets of the allies on the Ague- 
da, but was repulsed with loss. On the 12th of May, 
the collected:a large force at Ciudad Rodrigo, and, on 

» the following day, the whole of 'the' French army re- 

crossed the Agueda. _ On the afternoon of the third, 


they attacked, with a large force, the village of Fu- 

: entes d’ Honore, which was bravely defended by seve- 
Battle of yal battalions ‘of light infantry. Perceiving the re- 
ventes.". peated efforts which were made by the enemy to ob- 


bth Marc tain possession of this village, and the vast advanta- 
~ “4 ges which they would derive from it in their subse- 
: » quent operations, Lord Wellington reinforced it suc- 
cessively with the 71st, 79th, and 24th regiments. 
Colonel Cadogan, at the head of the 71st regiment, 
charged the enemy, and drove them from the part of 
-the village of which they had obtained a momentary 
possession ;.and when night put anend to the con: 
test, the whole of the village remained in our posses- 
sion. _ On the morning of the 5th;.the 8rb corps of 
‘the enemy having obliged General Houston to retire 
swith some loss, established themselves in Poya Velho, 
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Th 
while their cavalry turned the right of the 7th divi- 
sion, between Poya Velho and Nave d’Aver. 
charge of the advanced guard of the enemy’s cavalry 
was repulsed by'three squadrons of British 

and Colonel La Motte, of the 18th chasseurs, and 
some prisoners were taken: ‘The principal exertions 
of the enemy, however, were directed, against Fuen- 
tes d’Honore; and though the whole of the 6th 
corps was, at different periods of the day, employed 
in the attack of this village, they were never able to 
gain morethana temporary possession of it.. The con- 
test in this quarter lasted till night, when the British 
‘troops ‘maintained their post. 

On the 7th the French army began to retreat, and 
on the 10th they crossed the Agueda; having com- 
pletely failed in their attempt to relieve Almeida. In 
the actions on the 3d and 5th, the French sustained 
a loss of nearly 7000 in, killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers, In the village of Fuentes d*Honore, they left 
400 of their dead. \ The loss of the allies: amounted 
to 184 killed, 1576 wounded, and 316 missing, 

In the south of Portugal, the army ‘of General 
Beresford was equally successful, Olivenza surren- 
dered at discretion'on the 15th of April, and mea- 
sures: were immediately taken for the siege of Bada- 
jos. On the 10th of May, however, Soult.advanced 
from Seville with a force of about 18,000, and was 
joined in Estremadura by 5000 troops, under General 
Latour Maubourg. The united armies of Castanos 
and Sir W. Beresford, who had judged it prudent to 
raise the siege of Badajos, took up a position in two 
lines nearly paraHel to the rivulet of Albuéra. Gene- 
ral Blake, hearing of the advance of Soult, joined the 
allied army on the morning of the 16th; and a few 
hours afterwards the French army began their march. 
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At nine o’clock in the morning; the enemy attack- pattte of 


ed the Spanish troops, who, after a 


itt resistance, Albuera 


were driven from the heights on which they had been Marck 


formed. In the mean time, the division of the Hon, 
Major-General W. Stewart, which had been brought 
up to support them, and that of Major-General Hamil- 
ton, which came to the left of the Spanish line, form- 
ed in contiguous close columns of battalions, in order 
to be moveable in direction: Brigadier-General 
Otway, at the head of the Portuguese cavalry, remain- 
ed at somedistance on the left of this, to c any 
attempt of the enemy below the ed td eagles 

As the heights from which the Spanish troops had 
‘been driven, raked) and commanded the whole posi- 
tion of the allied army, the division of General Stew- 
art made.a noble effort to retake them from the ene- 
my.» Lieutenant-Colonel Colborne,’ at the head of 
the right brigade of General Stewart’s division, first 
-came into action, but finding that’the column of the 
enemy could not be shaken by fire; he proceeded to 
attack it with the bayonet. Whilethe troops were 
in the very act of chargiug the enemy, a body of ca- 
valry called the Polish lancers,- who had been con- 
cealed by the thickness of the atmosphere and the 
fature of the ground, and who were. mistaken. for 
‘Spaniards when they were discovered, suddenly attack- 
ed:and turned the brigade, which was» unfortunately 
broken, and ‘sustained’ immense loss, The 31st=re- 
giment, under Major L’Estrange, having alone*es- 
caped this charge, MP its ground till the arrival 
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of the third brigade under Major-General Houghton, 
who gallantly attacked the enemy, and fell, pierced 
with wounds, while he was cheering on his brigade to 
the charge. Though the enemy’s attack was chiefly 
ditected to this point of the right, he likewise made 
continual efforts against the part of the original front 
of the allies, at the village and the bridge, which 
were defended by Major-General Baron Alten, and 
the light infantry brigade of the German legion. 'The 
front now formed the left ; and Major General Ha- 
milton’s division, which had been brought-up there, 
was left to defend it, with the assistance of a consi- 
derable Brpornon of Spanish troops. While the 
enemy’s infantry attempted to force the right’ of 
the allies, their cavalry endeavoured to turn it; but 
all their efforts were baffled by the able manceuvres 
of Major-General the Honourable William Lumley, 
who commanded the allied cavalry. Major-General 
Cole, perceiving the attack of the enemy, brought up 
his left, marched in line to attack the left of the ene- 
my, and contributed, with the charges of the’ bri- 
gades of General Stewart’s division, to force the 
enemy precipitately from his situation, to take refuge 
under his reserve. .'The allies pursued the French to 
a considerable distance, and drove them across the 
Albuera. 

At the beginning of the engagement, a heavy 
form of rain came on, which, along with the smoke 
from the firing, rendered it impossible to see any thing 
distinctly. From this obscurity the French derived 
great advantage, both in the formation of their co- 
lumns, and in their subsequent attack. 

During the whole of this well-contested battle, 
which lasted from nine in the morning till two in the 
afternoon, the skill and courage of the British troops 
were eminently displayed. e dead of the 57th re- 
giment were lying as they fought, in ranks, and every 
wound was in the front,of their bodies. The loss of 
the French has been esfimated at 8000, while that of 
the allies did not exceed, in killed, wounded, and 
Missi cy 5686. 

Soult, with the remainder of his army, retreated to 
Llerena, where he received great reinforcements from 
different. parts of Spain, and was afterwards joined 
by the army under Marmont. 

After the battle of Fuentes d’Honore, the allies 
resumed the, blockade of Almeida. The commander 
of the garrison, General Brennier, perceiving that it 
was in vain to defend the place, conceived the hazar- 


-dous design of nintone 2 it during the night, and car- 


ried his resolution intoeffect with the most consummate 
skill. In order todeceive the blockading army; he con- 
tinued for several nights to fire cannon occasionally 
from the fortifications. After destroying all the ord- 
nance, he set fire to the mines which had been con- 
structed for blowing up the works, and at one o’clock 
in the morning of the 11th, he marched out with his 
garrison; and cutting his way through the picquets 
by which the place was observed, he joined the army 


-of Massena, in the vicinity of Ciudad Rodrigo. A 


considerable part of the garrison was lost in this bold 
enterprise, and, the rest were saved in consequence of 
the 4th regiment mistaking the road to Barba del 
Puerco. On the evening of the 7th of May, there 
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varmy of Almeida, Lord Wellington took the com- 8@ajos. 


was a very heavy fire of cannon from the fort, and: Britain.\ 
the picquets were attacked. The same thing hap- ‘ 
pened on the 8th, so that the blockading troops, and P#!xo# 
the queen’s regiment in particular, ascribed the explo- “sy. 
sion on the 11th to the same cause from which it 
arisen on the preceding night. In’ consequence of 
this mistake, none of the troops moved till the real 
cause of the explosion was ascertained. 1 

Leaving Sir Brent Spencer in the command of the Siege of 


mand of the allies before Badajos, on the 22d of May: 
On the 25th, the place was invested on the right of 
the Guadiana, and the ordnance and stores being 
brought up for the siege, the allies broke ground on 
the evening of the 29th, ‘The fire commencéd ‘on 
the 2d of June, from four batteries ; and on the night 
of the 6th, two breaches in the walls of the Fort St 
Christoval appeared to be practicable, A detach- 
ment of the 85th regiment, under Major Mackintosh, 
moved forward in the best order, and with the utmost 
intrepidity, under a heavy fire of musquetry and hand- 
peer from the outworks, and of shot and shells 
rom the town, the advanced guard being led by En+ 

sign Dyas of the 51st regiment; but when they ar- 
rived at the bottom of the breach, they saw that 
the enemy had cleared the rubbish from the bottom 
of the escarp, and though provided with ladders, they 
found it impossible to mount it, and were obliged to 
retire with bee Another attempt to storm the out+ 
work of St Christoval was made on the 9th, but 
though conducted with the same gallantry, the storm- 
ing party were unable to mount the breach, and were 
ceneed to retire with considerable loss. In’ these 
two attempts the allies lost about 300 men. 

On the 10th of May, Lord Wellington having re- 
ceived information that Soult was collecting a force 
for the purpose of again advancing upon his position, 
and that the army of Marmont had broke up from 
Ciudad Rodrigo to join that of Soult, raised’ the 
siege of Badajos. He crossed the Guadiana with his 
whole army, and encamped in the woods, upon the 
Layer between Quinta de St Joos and Arronches, 
where he was afterwards joined by the army under 
Sir Brent Spencer. bedi 

In other parts of Spain, the patriots were not 
equally fortunate. ‘The death of the Marquis de la 
Romana was a severe loss to the Spaniards. On the Tortosa 
Ist of January 1811, ‘Tortosa surrendered to Mar~ taken by 
shal Macdonald, after 13 days. open trenches; and oe 
the garrison, consisting of 9500, laid down their 7 
arms, and were made prisoners of war. T’arragona, 
after a month’s siege, surrendered to Marshal Suchet. 
Cherishing constant hopes of relief, the Spanish gar- Tarr 
rison maintained a brave resistance, and made several proee: 
destructive sorties.against the besiegers. The place; sucher, 
however, was taken by assault, on the 29th of June, 29th June. 
and the people, as well as the brave garrison, were 
treated with’ unexampled cruelty, Four thousand 
men were killed in the city; 1000, who endeavoured 
to save themselves behind the walls, were either sabred 
or drowned ; and nearly 10,000, of whom 500. were 
officers, were taken prisoners, and sent’ to France. 
The junta of Tarragona escaped to the monastery of 
Montserrat, the fortifications of which had been 


a 


deemed impregnable; but Suchet, following up his 
success, likewise “it himself master of Montserrat, 
rier Fs Pectining -nf,A h f 
bout the. i ugust, the army o 

Lord Wellngvoamuaicie from ts pet tli | on 
the Alentejo towards the north of Portugal, and took 
up a fresh position, nearly on the ground which it 
occupied before the battle of Fuentes d’Honore. 
« -With the view of relieving Ciudad Rodrigo, the 
enemy commenced their movements on the 2Ist of 
September, On the 23d, they appeared on the plain 
near Ciudad Rodrigo, but again retired, On the 
24th, they entered the plain in considerable force, 
and on the morning of the 25th, a body of their caval- 
ry drove‘in the British posts on the right of the Aza- 
ra, but, having passed that river, they were compel- 
led to recross it by a body of the 14th and 16th light 
dragoons. 
- ‘The enemy’s attention was principally directed to 
the position of the third division, on the hills between 
Fuente Guinaldo: and ae Their attempts to 

in that position’ were repulsed with great gallantry ; 
pore? sen oat of a division of ecc\infaee 
Lord Wellington judged it prudent to retire, and the 
army, formed into squares, retreated in good order 
to Fuente Guinaldo. On the evening of the 25th, 
and on the 26th, the enemy collected their whole 
force in front of the allied army ; but Lord Welling- 
ton thought it-advisable to retreat, and on the 28th, 
he formed his army on the heights behind Soito, ha- 
wing the Sierra das Mefas on his right, and his left 
at Renda, on the Coa, 
-..Marshal Suchet, with 20,000 men, entered the 
kingdom of Valencia from Tortosa, and laid siege 
to the strong fortress of Murviedro, the ancient Sa+ 
guntum. On the 29th of September, he made three 
attempts to obtain possession of the fort by escalades 
but in all of them he was repulsed with great loss, 
and obliged to leave his ladders behind. In the mean 
time, General Blake, who had taken the command 
of the armies of Murcia and Valencia, assembled 
gaoope from every quarter, and gave battle to Suchet 
onthe 25th of October, with the view of relieving 
Morviedro. The Spaniards fought with the great- 
est gallantry, and several times outflanked and drove 
the French from their position; but the decisive ma- 
neeuvre of. penetrating:their centre, was successfully 
practised by Suchet, and Blake was obliged to fly 
after an engagement of seven hours, in which he 
lost about 6500 in killed, wounded, ‘and prisoners. 
The result of this victory was the capitulation of 
Murviedro, the garrison of which marched out through 
the breach on the 27th of October, with all the ho- 
‘nours of war. The prisoners who thus fell into the 
hands of the French, with those taken at the battle 
of the 25th, amounted to 7211, of whom 369-were 
officers. 

The operations of the allied army in the north of 
Portugal were attended with more success. General 
Hill left his cantonments near Portalegre, on the 
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22d of October, and advanced towards the Spanish Britain. 
frontier. When he arrived at Albuquerque, on the — 
23d, he learned that the French troops under the Psincr 
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command of General Girard, amounting to 2500 ® 
pe jt 6 and 600 cavalry, had retired upon Merida; 
and, afte 


but was completely off his guard. The main body 
of the French had halted at Arroyo del Molino, 


before he should march in the morning. By a forced 
march, on the evening of the 27th, the British troops 
reached Alcuesca, within a league of Arroyo del Mo- 
lino, and at 2 0’clock on the morning of the 28th, 
they marched in.one column upon that town. When 
they had arrived within half a mile of the town, 
the British troops divided into three columns, un- 
der cover of a low ridge, and the subsequent move- 
ments of these columns were concealed by a violent 
storm of rain and mist, which came on at the dawn 
of day. The left column marched directly upon the 
town, the right column broke off to turn the enemy’s 
left, and the third column, consisting of the cavalry, 
moved between the other two. e 71st and 92d 
regiments charged into the town with cheers, and 
drove the enemy, at the point of the bayonet, The 
French infantry, which was out of the town, formed 
into two squares, with their cavalry on their left ; 
but being unable to withstand the charges of the 
British cavalry, and the well-directed fire of their 
musketry, they dispersed, and endeavoured to escape 
by ascending the mountain behind the town. Their 
cavalry fled in every direction; the infantry threw 
away their arms, and being pursued over the rocks 
by the troops under Major-General Howard, more 
than 1400 were made prisoners, and 600 were found 
dead in the woods and mountains. The general of 
cavalry, Brune, and the colonel of cavalry, Prince 
D’Armberg, with many officers, were among the 
prisoners, while General Girard himself, who was 
wounded in the ppginenens escaped to Llerena, with 
only two or three hundred men. 

The campaign of 1811 was not distinguished by 
any other events of importance. Lord Wellington 
had his head quarters at Frenada during the remain- 
der of the year, while the division under General 
Hill was stationed at Merida. 


The Regency Bill having passed the great seal, Prince Re- 
Frigtiness the price of Wales was bword gent swors 


his Royal: 
into his office on the 6th of February. The sanguine 


hopes which were at this time entertained of the gy 


king’s recovery, and the fear of taking any measure 
which might in the least degree interfere with that 
desirable event, induced the Prince Regent to carry 
on the-executive government’ by the same ministers 
that had been appointed by his royal father. He ac- 
cordingly communicated this resolution to Mr Per- 
ceval ;* and, on the 12th of February, the session 


* «: The prince feels it incumbent upon him, at this precise juncture, to communicate to Mr Perceval his intention not to 
vemove from their stations those whom he finds there, as his majesty’s official servants. At the same time, the prince owes 
it to the truth and sincerity of character, which, he trusts, will appear in every action of his life, in whatever situation placed, 
explicitly to declare, that the irresistible impulse of filial duty and affection to his beloved and afflicted futher, leads ‘him: to 
dread, that any act of the regent might, in the smallest degree, have the effect of interfering with the progress of his sove-. 


r following them for four days, he had General 
every reason to believe that Girard was not only in Hill sur- 
total ignorance of the approach of the British troops, prises and 


on 
the evening of the 27th, and General Hill resolved mee 


either to surprise the enemy, or bring him to action Oct. 23th. 
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. Meeting of 


Parlia- 
ments 


of parliament was.opened by aspeech fromthe Prince 
Regent, which was delivered by commission. The 
appr ely oopereananted parliament on the captur¢g of 

islands of Bourbon and Amboyna; on the re- 
pulse of the enemy’s attacks on Sicily, and on the 
skill, the prudence, ‘and perseverance displayed by 
Lord Wellington throughout the whole Sake Spa- 
nish campaign. ‘The Regent called upon parliament 
to continue-the most effectual assistance to the brave 


* natives of the peninsula, in the support of a contest 


Proceed- 
ings re- 
specting 
the meet- 
ings of the 
Catholics, 


Inothe 
House of 
Lords, 


which they have manifested ‘a disposition to main- 
tain with unabated perseverance 3 and expresses his 
persuasion, that the best interests of the British em: 
pire must be deeply affected in the issue of a contest 
on which the liberties and independence of the Spa- 
nish and Portuguese nations entirely depend. In al- 
luding to the discussions respecting America, the 
Prince Regent expresses his earnest wish that they 
may be brought to an amicable termination, con 
sistent with the rights and interests of the unit. 
ed kingdom. The revenue of Ireland is stated in 
the speech to have suffered.a considerable diminution, 
while that of Great Britain during the year 1810, 
was greater than had-been Known in any preceding 
ear, 

The conduct of the Insh Catholics was one 
of the principal subjects which occupied the atten- 
tion of parliament, at the beginning of the‘session, 
The Roman Catholics in the ‘different. connties of 
Ireland, were sunimoned to hold a meeting forthe 
purpose of electing delegates to sit in the’ Ca 
tholic committee which was formed in Dublin, in 
order. to promote the great object of Catholic 
emancipation. The Lord Lieutenant considering 
these meetings as illegal, and as injurious to the 
tranquillity of the country, issued a circular let- 
ter to the sheriffs and chief magistrates of the coun- 
ties, ** requiring them, in pursuance of the’ provi- 
siong of an act of the king, cap. 29, to cause to be 
arrested, and to Commit to prison, all persons within 
their jurisdiction, who shall be guilty of giving or 
having given, of publishing or haying published, or 
of causing or having caused to be given or publish. 
ed, any written or other notice of the election and 
appointment, in any matter of such representative, 
delegate, or manager as aforesaid; or of attending, 
voting, or acting, or of having attended, voted, or 
acted, in any manner, in the choice or appointment 
of such representative, delegate, or manager.”? 

This circular letter, which was issued without the 
previous approbation, or even knowledge, of | the 
Prince Regent or his’ ministers, excited great dissa- 
tisfaction among the Catholics in Ireland, as well as 
among their friends in England. Lord Moira, in, the 
House of Peers, reprobated such a measure, as inju- 
rious to the character of the Prince Regent, as dan- 
gerous to the peace of the country, and as contrary 
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- sidered highly dangerous to. the tranquillity of 


™\ 


to the act of Union. | The: Earl of »Ross.contended, 
that as long as the Catholic committee confined. its 
srtention fe Ane Shui for raat were avowedly 
appointed, the Irish a) ob ca ment did not interfere ; | 
but-that when the regular. en of the commit- 
tee was over, it’ pro¢eeded tothe most. alarmi 
lengths.. The So Mapes PR ty eR i 

ly of 88 members; and they had lately determined, 
that each courity of Ireland should send ten mem- 
bers to the committee, which’ would then consist 
of no fewer than $58, a convention top gs a 


land. 


On the 7th of March, the subject. was brought rep In the 
>mmons, when the sone lee 


ularly before the House age 
re 


onourable Mr Wellesley Pole,. ish secretary, 
was present. ‘The assembly, at i eee 
which had been described in the circular letter as an 
unlawful meeting, had been for many years in exist- 
ence, and in the habit of meeting to promote the ob- 
ject for which it had been appointed: ‘nay, it had ac- 
tually taken measures for augmenting its number, 
Emgabynto ds days before the promulgation of the 
cular letter, hat, then, was the reason why 


have been given to the proceedings of the Cat i . 
cominittee, while they met solely for the purpose of 
pectianiig that, at the committee of 1810, the most 
violent and inflammatory speeches were delivered, in 
which the English government were represented as 
hostile to Ireland aud its Catholic inhabitants; and 
that a sub-committee had been appointed to inquire 
into the grievances which the Catholics had suffered 
from a bigotted government. Mr Pole entimerated 
many other instances, in which, he thought the Ca- 
tholic committee had gone beyond the ‘object for 


which they were appointed, and which he considers 
ed as sufficient grounds for enforcing the conyens 
tionact. ' ' 


On the 9th of July, a meeting of the Catholics. of 
Treland was held in Dublin, and a series; of resolu- 
tions were passed relative to the measures which were 
thought necessary for obtaining’ signatures to their | 
petition from all parts of Ireland, and for bringingsit 
before both houses of parhament. In consequence - 
of this meeting, the, Irish, government issued a pro- . 
clamation, declaring all such meetings illegal,.and or _ 


reign’s recovery. This consideration alone dictates the decision now communicated to Mr Perceval. Having thus perform 
ed an act of indispénsible duty, from a just sense of what is:due to his own consistenpy and honour, the prince has only to‘add, | 
that among the many blessings to be derived from his majesty’s restoration to health, and to the personal exercise of his royal 
functions, it will not, in the prince’s estimation, be the least, that that fortunate event will at once rescué bimirom a ‘situation 
ofunexampled embarrassment, and put an-end'to a state of aflairs, ill calculated; he fears, to sustain the interests of the uni 
ted kingdom, in this awful and ‘perilous crisis; and most difficult to be reconciled tor the ‘genuine principles of the British com- 


stitution.’ 
Ay 
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dering the sheriffs and: magistrates to disperse them 
in terms of the convention act, 

No sooner was this proclamation issued, than an 
bs Se ro ele Catholic committee was 
heldin. in, at which they determined to conti- 
nue theirumeétings for the purpose. of elécting dele- 
_ gates to the committee. These meetings, which 

were held in several of the parishes of Dublin, expe- 
rienced nointerruption till the 8th of August, when 
several Catholic gentlemen were arrested under a war- 
rant from the Lord Chief-Justice Downes. The Ca- 
tholics, however, continued to hold their a 
and some of the delegates were arrested. On the 
Sth of November, new bills were found against seve- 
ral of the delegates by the grand jury of Dublin ; 
and,on the 2lst of November, Dr Sheridan was 
tried before the Court’ of King’s Bench. The trial 
lasted two days, and the jury brought in a verdict of 
not guilty. © The issue of this trial being decisive 
with respect to the other delegates who had been ar- 
_ rested for the same offence, the attorney-general mo- 
ved for leave to send up new bills of indictment. to: 
the grand jury on the ground of informality. _Infor- 
mations ex officio were also filed against Lord Fingal, 
‘and several other gentlemen, for attending the Ca- 
tholic meetings, and for publishing an account of 
their proceedings. — ‘ 

- "The attention of parliament was called, during the 

} “session, to’the state of commercial credit, and 
a select committee was appointed to report upon this 

ct.! ‘The great embarrassments which prevailed: 
in the commercial world appear to have first arisen 
out of extensive speculations, which commenced on 
the opening of the South American markets. The 
immense | es which were sent to the ports of 
South America, overstocked the markets, and themer- 
chants were obliged to bring back their cargoes to 
England. On their return, they found the country 
glutted’; and as no market remained for them on the 
continent of Europe, the exporters were unable to 
pay the manufacturers when their bills became due, 
and, of course, the manufacturers were. involved. in. 
the same distress. This embarrassment a to, 
prevail princi among’ the cotton manufacturers. 
Feroldex to dies this fafscrens as much as possible, 
six millions of Exchequer bills were issued, on con- 
dition that the merchants who obtained aid should 
give security for repayment at a limited time. 

In consequence of a message from the Prince Re- 
gent, the attention of both houses of parliament was, 
called to the subject of a subsidy to Portugal. The 
sum of one million had been granted in the year 1810, 
‘for the ‘purpose of taking Portuguese troops into 
” British pay, and having them disciplined and com- 
manded by British officers. The success with which 
this plan was attended, and. the courage and perseve- 
rance which had been displayed by the, Portuguese 
in thé last campaign, were held out by ‘ministers as a 
reason for increasing the subsidy to two millions. 
The opposition represented this system of policy as 
an enormous drain on the resources of the:country ; 
and they expressed their beliet, that whatever tem- 
porary success, might attend the allied arms, Portu- 
gal must ultimately fall under. the overwhelming 
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power of France. The grant, however, was carried Britain, 


without a division. 


The year 1811 was distinguished by the fall of the P#ixce 


last colony.of France. About the middle of summer, 
an expedition sailed from India, for the purpose of 
teducing the settlement: of Batavia. Lord 
the governor-general of India, attended it'in person, 
while the army was commanded by Sir Samuel Auch« 
muty, and the naval part of the expedition by Kear- 
Admiral; Stopford. The troops landed on the 4th 
of August at the village of Chillin ching, about 
twelve miles to the east of the city of Batavia, and 
advanced to the capital by the road along the coast. 
The bridge oyer the Anjol having: been “broken 
down by the enemy, the army passed the river in 
boats on the 7th, and lodged themselves in the sub- 
urbs of the citys _A-temporary bridge; capable, of 
supporting light artillery, was constructed on the 
8th; and, on the same day, the town of Batavia sur- 
rendered. without» opposition, and ‘the «garrison re- 
treated ‘to Weltevreede. Early on the morning of 
the 10th, Colonel Gillespie moved with his corps to- 
wards the enemy’s cantonments at Weltevreede, sup~ 
ported by two brigades of infantry that followed his 
route.) *Lhe» cantonment: was abandoned, but the 
enemy held a:strong position about two miles in ad- 
vance of their works:at Cornelis, and: defended by 
an abbatis, occupied by 3000 of their best ‘troops 
and four guns of horse artillery. After an obstinate 
resistance, this position was carried at the poiut of 
the bayonet, the enemy were completely routed; and 
their ‘guns taken: A strong column advanced to 
their support from Fort Cornelis; but the British 
line haying arrived, it was instantly driven under the 
shelter of their batteries. In this affair, the enemy 
lost about 500 men, with Brigadier-General Alberti 
dangerously: wounded. ‘The enemy, who’ greatly 
outnumbered the British troops, were now strongly 
entrenched between the great River Jacatra and an 
artificial, watercourse,-called the Sloken, neither of 
which were fordable.. A deep trench, strongly pale 
lisadoed,: enclosed this position ; and the most» com- 
manding’ grounds within the lines were occupied with 
seven redoubts, and» numerons batteries. mounted 
with heavy cannon: The:fort of Cornelis was in the: 
centre, and alithe. works were defended. by: a nume- 
rous aud wellorganised artillery. For. the purpose 
of carrying the works by assault, several batteries 
were erected, and a heavy fire kept up for two days 
from twenty eighteen pounders, and eight. mortars 


and howitzers, silenced their nearest batteries, and. 


disturbed every part of their position. 

On the 26th of August, at break of day, the: Bri- 
tish troops marched to the assault. Colonel Gilles« 
pie commanded the infantry.of the advance, and the 
grenadiers of the line, and was supported by Colonel 
Gibbs, with the 59th regiment, and the 4th batta- 
lion of Bengal yolunteers: The object of this co- 
lumn was to surprise the redoubt constructed by the 
enemy beyond the Sloken, to endeavour to cross the 
bridge over that stream with the fugitives, and then 
to assault the redoubts within the lines... Lieutenant 
Colonel M‘Leod, at the head of six companies of the 
69th, was directed to follow a path on the banks of 
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the Jacatra, and when the attack upon the Sloken 
had commenced, to take possession of the enemy’s 


left redoubt. Major Yule, with the flank corps of 


the reserve, reinforced by two troops of cavalry, four 

uns of the horse artille » two companies of ‘the 

9th, and the grenadiers of the reserve, was directed 
to attack the corps at Campong Maylayo, on the 
west of the Jacatra; and to cross the bridge at that 
post. The rest of the army under General Wether- 
all was placed at the batteries, from which a column 
under Colonel Wood, consisting of the 78th regi- 
ment, and the fifth volunteer battalion, was directed 
to advance in front against the enemy at the first fa- 
vourable moment, to force his way, and open the 
position for the line. 

After a long detour through a close and intricate 
country, Colonel Gillespie came up with the advan- 
ced guard of the enemy, put it to the rout, and took 

ssession of the advanced redoubt, under a heavy 
fire of grape and musketry. He then passed the 
bridge with the fugitives, and, under a most tremen- 
dous fire, he assaulted and carried with the bayonet 
another redoubt. The two divisions of this column 
having now separated, Colonel Gibbs turned to the 
right, and with the 59th in front, and part of the 
78th, who had forced their way in front, he car- 
ried a third redoubt. No sooner was this redoubt 
taken, than a tremendous explosion of the magazine 
took place, and destroyed a number of our officers 
and soldiers who were upon the ramparts which the 
enemy had abandoned. The left redoubt of the ene- 
my was carried, inthe most gallant manner, by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel M‘Leod, who fell in the very moment 
of victory. The front of the naire being now 
opened, the troops rushed in from every quarter. 

hile these operations were going on in the right, 
Colonel Gillespie carried the redoubts towards the 
rear, and being joined by Lieutenant Colonel M‘Leod 
of the 59th, with part of that corps, he directed him 
to attack the park of artillery,—a duty which that of. 
ficer discharged with the utmost gallantry, after ha- 
ving routed a body of the enemy’s cavalry that had 
formed for the purpose of defending it. A strong 
body of the enemy who had posted themselves in the 
les, in front of Fort Cornelis, maimtained a sharp 
fire of musketry; but they were soon driven from 
their position, and the fort was taken by the British. 
The-enemy being now completely dispersed, were 
pursued by Colonel Gillespie with the 14th regiment, 
and a party of Sepoys, and by the seamen from the 
batteries, under the command of Captain Sayer of 
the royal navy. The cavalry and horse artillery, 
however, noweffected a passage through the lines, and 
continued the pursuit, till the whole of the enemy’s 
army was either killed, taken, or dispersed. The co- 
lumn, under Major Yule, succeeded in routing the 
troops at Campong Maylayo, but he found the bridge 
on fire, and was therefore unable to proceed farther. 
The loss sustained by the British in these brilliant 

exploits, was 91 killed, and 513 wounded. More 

than 10@0 of the enemy were buried in the works, 
multitudes were cut down in the retreat, the rivers 
were choked with the dead, and the huts and woods. 


were filled with the wounded. Nearly 5000 prisan-: 
4 * 
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ers were taken, among whom were three general of- 
ficers, 34 field officers, ‘70 captains, and 150 subal- 
 Geweal anode deta Silas groan ley 
ansens wit it di dus 
ring the action with the fealeat. of an army of 
10,000. After ae Bugtenzorg, he retreated, 
by an eastern route, with the intention of collecting 
his remaining force, near Sa sand retiring upon 
Solo. The British troops arrived at Samarang on 
the 9th September; but, in co nce of an attack 
by the boats of the British squadron, General Jan- 
sens had evacuated Samarang, and retired to a str¢ 
ition about six miles off, where he erected. batter- 
ies and entrenchments. This new position was forced 
with great gallantry, by Colonel Gillespie, who pur- 
sued the enemy to primer. from which they were 
also compelled to retire in the utmost confusion. An’ 
armistice was now requested by General Jansens, and, 
on the 17th, a capitulation was signed, by which the 
Frenchofficers and privates were made prisoners of war. 
The present year was not distinguished by any Navai op 
naval operations: of peculiar interest or importance. rations of 
With no enemy to encounter but the elements, the Bri~ 1811. 
tish navy could not be expected to gather many laurels; 
The Aabeniie: of Anholt by a handful of British sailors Defence 
and soldiers, is perhaps one of the most brilliant exploits Anholt. 
that we have had occasion to record. On the 27th of 
March, this. island pe attacked by a Danish flotil- 
la, consisting of 18 hea un-boats, carrying nearly 
4000 men. rubeving laddett in three pra ae they: 
made three successive attempts to storm the fort and, 
batteries ; but they were uniformly repulsed by the 
bravery of the garrison. A signal was now made to 
the Danish gun boats, which opened a heavy fire on 
our works; but) a well directed discharge of grape 
and musketry from the two batteries, killed their 
leader, who was-a captain in the Danish navy, and 
made great havoc among the troops: Discouraged. 
by = ie of their commander, the Danes retired for. 
shelter behind some sand hills ; but Lieutenant Baker. 
anchored the Anholt schooner on their flank, and 
forced them, by a most destructive fire, to surrender 
at discretion. The loss of the Danes amounted to 
50 men killed, besides a number of wounded, and no 
fewer than 504 prisoners fell into our hands, alon 
with three pieces of artillery, 500 muskets, and 3000 
rounds of cartridges. ‘The: third division of the ex- - 
pear’ embarked under ‘cover of the gun boats; 
ut they were attacked on their way to the Danish 
coast by his majesty’s aoe the Sheldrake and Tartar, 
who captured several of their gun-boats, and took 
150 prisoners. . i f 
An exploit scarcely inferior in gallantry, but more Defeat of © 
remarkable for having been performed in the presence the Bou t 
of Bonaparte, was achieved off Boulogne by the Naiad:,;11), 
frigate, three sloops of war, and a cutter, over seven 
large praams, eleven gun-brigs, and other small craft, 
amounting to 27 sail. On the 22d of ae at 
noon, the British ships began the attack, and soon 
compelled the French admiral to retire... Bonaparte,’ 
who was viewing the action along with Marshal Ney, 
ina barge on the outside of the harbour, directed a 
French commodore to proceed with his praam,mount- 
ing 12 long brass 28 pounders,’ to assist the admiral. 
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erences 
Ame- tween. this 


Sith 


RSS pe ca Ba side Swit the intention 
“but Captain Carteret dreading that she 
Se tated to his‘ own ship, Ae ina 


wand ti 
bias corel her ‘to strike! The Fretich ad 
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raged at their retreat, that he order- 
the batteries to be turned on the flo- 
tilla, to” them out to'renew the engagement. 

? caaemneaieae sustained a considerable Joss to- 
wards the end of the’ year, from the tempests which 
Yaged in the north seas. On the morning of the 24th 
December, the St George of 98 guns, commanded 
by Admiral Reynolds, and the Defence of 74 guns, 
‘conimanded by ‘Captain D. Aitken, were driven on 
‘shore’on' the coast of Jutland, and’the whole of the 
crews, amounting to nearly 1400 men, perished in 
“the wreck. At break of day on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, the Hero of 74 guns wa¥ stranded on a sand 
the whole of her crew like- 


bank off the Texel, an 
bg ® nig yd 

: - es which had so long subsisted be- 
try and America, rose to a still great- 
er height in the course of the’present year. We 
have already seen, that the non intercourse act was 
hod ae execution against Great Britain, on the 2d 
of February 1811, unless the orders in council were re- 
scinded, and the commerce of neutral nations restored 
to itsformer footing. A ‘vessel from New York, how- 
‘ever, liaving been ‘seized by the French under the Ber- 


lin and Milan decrees, Mr Randolph, a member of con- 


3, moved for a bill to repeal the non-intercourse’act. 
‘his motion being rejected, it was agreed to recom- 
mit the non-intercourse act to the committee’ of fo- 


reign relations, till full proof was obtained of the'com- 


plete revocation of the French decrees. Desirous, if 
possible, to bring the various points in dispute toa 
spéedy adjustment, the Prince Regent appointed Au- 
ustus John Forster, Esq. to be minister plenipoten- 
‘tiary to the United States ; but before his arrival in 
‘America, a new and unexpected ground of differ- 
ence arose between the two nations. On the 16th of 
“May, the United States frigate the President, of 44 
guns, commanded by Commodore Re Saas chace 
“to his majesty’s vessel the Little Belt, of 18 guns, 
commanded by Captain Bingham. When'the Ame- 
rican frigate came within hail, Captain Bingham ask- 
ed what ship it was ? Commodore Rodgers repeated 
the words of the British captain, and'immediately 
fired a broadside, which was instantly returned from 
the Little Belt. ‘The action then became general, 
‘and continued for three quarters of an hour, when 
the firing of the American vessel ceased. About the 
‘same time.the Little Belt was obliged to desist from 
‘firing, on account of the damage which she had sus- 
“tained in her masts, sails, rigging, and hulk Com- 
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modore are again hailed, and asked what ship it 
was? and being answered by Captain Bingham, he 
then asker if the Little Belt had struck her colours ? 
After giving & negative answer to this question, Capt. 
Bingham asked the name of the ovher vessel, and was 
answered thatit was the United States frigate, the Pre- 
sident. Commodore’ Rodgers then parted from the 
Little’ Belt ; but on the morning of the 17th he bore 
up, and sent amessageto' Capt. Bingham, regretting 
the occurrence of such an unfortunate affair, =| 
stating that -he would not have fired had he known 
the inferiority of the British foree. Captain Bing- 
ham asked him the motive which induced him to fire 
at all? to which the commodore replied, that the 
first gun was fired at him, In the account of this 
affair, communicated tothe American government by 
Commodore veo ey he ‘positively maintains, that 
the first gun was fired from the British vessel ; and 
in the inquiries which were subsequently instituted 
by both governments, the evidence of the one crew 
was decidedly at variance with the evidence of the 
other. We are not willing that national partiali- 
ty should bias our judgment in this singular affair, 
but we can scarcely believe, that a vessel of 18 guns 
would rashly provoke the hostility of a frigate of 
44 guns; and if Captain Bingham had been so re- 
gardless of his duty, as to insult the American flaj 
by the first fire, it) is not within the limits of credi- 
bility that Commodore Rodgers would bear up ‘next 
morning, regtet the unfortunate affair which had hap- 
pened, arid offer every assistance to liis disabled en- 
emy. Pry y 

‘After the arrival of Mr Forster in America, his cor- 
respondence with Mr Monroe, the Secretary of State, 
related chiefly to the British orders in council; the one 
party asserting, that the Berlin’ and Milan decrees 
were effectually repealed, while the other maintains 
that their repeal was merely partial and fallacious. 
The American minister contends, that we are bound 
to respect the solemn declaration of the French go- 
vernment on the 5th of August 1810, that the de~ 
crees were repealed; and he alleges, that the liber- 
ation of four or five American vessels, which had 
been captured and. brought into French ports since 
the Ist of November, is a convincing proof of the 
sincerity of France. Mr Forster, on the other hand, 
maintains, “* that the seizure of American vessels by 
theFrench ‘sinee the Ist-of November, and the po- 
sitive and unqualified declarations of the French go- 
vernment, are stronger proofs of the continued ex- 
istence of the Berlin and Milan decrees, than the re- 
storation of five or six vessels, too palpably given up 
for fallacious purposes, or in testimony of satis- 
faction at the attitude taken. by America, is a proof 
of their revocation; or of a: return to the principles 
of justice.” 


+ The nature of Mr Forster’s argument will be better understood from the ‘following paragraphs of the President's message 
‘to Congress, on the 5th November 1811 :—** The justice and fairness which haye been evinced on the part of the United 
‘States towards France, both before and since the revocation of her deerees, authorised an expectation that her government 
_would have followed up that measure by all such others as were due to our reasonable claims, as well as dictated by 4 ami- 


cable professions. No proof, however, is yet given, of an intention to repair the other wrongs done to the United 


tates, 


and particularly to restore the great amount of American property, seized and condemned under edicts which, though not af- 
fecting our neutral relations, and therefore not entering into the question between the United States and the other belligerents, 
‘were nevertheless founded on such unjust principles, that the reparation ought to have been prompt and ample. 


*€ In addition'to this, and other demands of strict right on that nation, the United States have much reason to be dissa- 
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Britain. In adjusting the affair of the Chesapeake and Leo- 
\———— pard, which had so long been a subject of difference 
PrixcE between the two countries, the British ambassador 
a was more successful. He was authorised by the 
* Prince Regent to offer the immediate restoration of 
the men who, in consequence of Admiral Berkeley’s 
orders, were forcibly taken out of the Chesapeake, 
to the vessel from which they were taken; or, if 
that ship should be no longer in commission, to such 
sea-port of the United States as the American go- 
vernment might name for that purpose. Mr Forster 
was also instructed to offer to the American govern- 
ment a suitable pecuniary provision for the sufferers, 
in consequence of the attack upon the Chesapeake, 
including the families of those seamen who unfortu- 
nately fell in the action, and of the wounded mari- 
ners. ‘These offers of reparation were accepted as 
satisfactory by the American government ; and the 
symptoms of a conciliatory disposition, which were 
on this occasion evinced by both governments, en- 
couraged a hope that every other ground of differ- 
ence would speedily be removed. These hopes, how- 
ever, subsequent events have shewn to be Fillacious. 
The report of the committee of foreign relations, on 
the President’s message, plainly intimates, that war 
alone can decide the differences which subsist between 
the two countries; and naval and military prepara- 
tions are recommended as the prelude to a declara- 
tion of war. The threatening attitude which Ame- 
rica has now assumed, appears somewhat inconsist- 
ent with that hesitating policy which)she has main- 
tained since the 2d of February, respecting the en- 
forcement of the non-intercoursé act; 8 a short 
time will shew, whether her warlike preparations are 
the spontaneous efforts of an independent people, de- 
termined to redress their wrongs,—or the ostentatious 
menaces of a faction, blinded by foreign influence, 
and soy schigg to obtain a compliance with their 
views, from the hazardous chances of war. ; 
Meeting of | On the 7th of January, parliament was opened by 
parliament, a speech from the Prince Regent, which was deliver- 
January ed by commission. The Regent expressed his deep 
7, 1812,» sorrow at the continuance of his majesty’s indisposi- 
tion, and at the unhappy disappointment of those 
hopes of his majesty’s early recovery, which had 
been cherished by his family and his people. Par- 
liament was congratulated on the ack ine. success of 
the measures which had been pursued for the defence 
and security of the kingdom of Portugal. The sur- 
prise of General Girard’s division by General Hill, 
was noticed as a brilliant and important enterprize ; 
and the consummate judgment and skill displayed by 
Lord Wellington in the direction of the campaign, 
received its full praise. The perseverance and gal- 
lantry of the Spaniards, and the fitness of the new 
system of warfare to the actual condition of the 
Spanish nation, are adduced as reasons for continu- 
ing to afford the most effectual aid to the Spa- 
nish people. ‘The capture of the islands of Bour- 
bon and the Mauritius, and of the settlement of 
Batavia, are noticed as giving great additional 
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security to the British commerce and possessions in Britaim 
the Ent Indies. The speech recommends to the at- = : 


tention of parliament the riety of roviding Prince’ 
such pickets for the Sat she as Be of tia Bet ar 
tish possessions in India, as shall secure their inter- ~~ 


nal prosperity, and enable us to derive from these 
flourishing dominions the utmost — of advan- 
tage to the commerce and revenue of the united king- 
dom. The speech regrets, that though the affair of 
the Chesapeake had been finally settled, various im- 

rtant subjects of difference with the government 
of the United States still remained unadjusted, and 
states, that the Prince Regent will continue to em- 
ploy such means of conciliation a8 may be consistent 
with the honour and dignity of his majesty’s crown, 
and with the due maintenance of the maritime and 
commercial rights of the British empire. ne 

The only subject of national importance which 
has been brought under the consideration of parlia- 
ment, was the state of Ireland. On the 31st of Ja- 
nuary 1812, Lord Fitzwilliam, in the House of _ 
Peers, moved for a committee of the whole house to 
take into consideration the state of Ireland, After 
a long debate, in which the usual arguments for Ca- 
tholic emancipation were eloquently urged, the mo- 
tion was rejected by a majority of 82, the numbers 
being 162 and 79. The same motion was made in 
the Ficus of Commons by Lord Morpeth, The 
debate continued two days, and the motion was lost 
by a majority of 94, the numbers being 229 and 
125 


The Spanish campaign of 1812 was ppened by an yatencig 
event highly disastrous to the cause of the allies. and the — 
The army under General Blake, which was posted army of | 
in the entrenched camps of Manessa and Quarte, in Ge ~~ 
the neighbourhood of Valencia, was attacked on the rgb. 
morning of the 26th December, by the French army 
under Marshal Suchet. After a severe battle, in 
which the Spaniards displayed. the greatest gallantry, 
the French succeeded in forcing the entrenched 
camps of Quarte and Manessa, an the cannon, bag- 

age, and caissons of the Spaniards fell into their 
fande General Count Reille arriving at this mo- 
ment on the Aldenga, turned the enemy, and made a 
great number of prisoners. General Blake bein 
thus cut off from the road of Murcia, threw himself 
with his troops into Valencia, which was immediately 
invested by the French. On the night of the 22d 
of January, the French opened trenches within 70 
or 80 toises of the Spanish works, and in the space 
of four days, their mines were carried within 50 toises 
of the fosse. In consequence of these preparations, 
the Spaniards shactenet their fortified lines, defend- 
ed by 80 pieces of cannon. On the 5th of January, 
the bombardment of the town commenced ; and, on 
the 6th, Suchet offered a capitulation, which was 
refused. Inthe space of three days, 2700 bombs 
were thrown into the city, which was on fire in se- 
veral places. ‘Two batteries of 10 24-pounders each, 
were erected for the purpose of making a trench in 
the interior defences, and the engineers hadveffected 
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ment in, the out-houses of the suburbs, and 
mines under the two principal gates. In or- 


on bm to avoid the dreadful consequences of an assault, 


General Blake accepted a capitulation, by which the 
Spanish troops were permitted to march out with 
the honours of war, and lay down their arms be- 
the bridge on the left bank of the Guadalaviar. 
the of Valencia, 16,131 troops of the 
line, 374-pieces of erent p 180,000 pounds of pow- 
ges, 1800 cavalry and ar- 
tillery horses, 21 stand of colours, and 893 officers, 
fell into the hands of the French, Marshal Suchet 
has, in consequence of this important capture, been 
honoured with the title of. Duke of Albufera. . 

_ The operations of the French army in Andalusia, 
were not attended with the same success. The 
army under General Laval laid siege to Tariffa on 
the 20th of December 1811, On the 29th they be- 
gan to batter in breach, and till the 3lst the Ms 
up a heavy fire of cannon on the breach, and ef shells 
on the town causeway and island. On the morning 
of the 31st, a strong column of French troops,amount- 
ing to 2000, composed of all the grenadiers and vol- 
tigeurs of the army, advanced rapidly to the breach; 
but the British and Spanish troops, under Colonel 


 Skerret, attacked them with such intrepidity, that 


in less than an hour they were completely repulsed. 
Numbers of the enemy fell near the foot of the breach, 
and the rest of the column made a precipitate re- 
treat. The situation of the enemy’s ed. with 
which the ground was covered between his’ batter 
and our fire, where they must inevitably have perished, 
induced Colonel Skerret to hoist a flag of truce to car- 
ry them off. Some of them were brought into the place 
over the breach ; but, from the extreme difficulty of 
this operation, the enemy were permitted to carry the 
The garrison of 'T'ariffa consisted only 
of 1000 British troops, and about 800 Spaniards. 
‘The walls of the town had been built merely as a de» 
fence against archery, and had the additional disad- 
vantage of being commanded within half musket-shot, 
and flanked, or taken in reverse in almost every part. 
The French continued to keep up a partial fire upon 
Tariffa ; and on the Ist of January, the breach was 
completely open for the space of 25 or 30 yards. 
The enemy durst not venture, however, upon a se- 
cond assault ; but taking advantage of a dark and 
stormy night, they made a precipitate retreat, and 
left behind them all their artillery, ammunition, and 
stores. 

Lord Wellington having removed his head-quar- 
ters from Frenada to Gallegos, invested Ciudad Rod- 
rigo on the 8th of January. By means of a pallisa- 
doed redoubt on the hill of St Francisco, and by for- 
tifying three convents in the suburb, the defences of 
which are connected with the redoubt, the enemy had 
so much increased the difficulty of approaching the 
place, that Lord Wellington was obliged to obtain pos- 
session of the work on the hill of St Francisco, before 
any progress could be made in the attack. A de- 
tachment of the light division under Colonel Colborne 
was accordingly directed to attack the work soon af- 
ter it was dark, and in a short time it was taken b 
storm, with the loss only of a few men. By obtain- 
ing possession of this work, he was enabled to break 
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goed within 600 yards of the place, though the 
ortified convents were still in the possession of the 
French, and the redoubt on St Francisco was. turn- 
ed into a part of the first parallel. On the 14th of 
January, the fire of 22 pieces of ordnance was open- 
ed from the three batteries in the first parallel, and 
on the evening of the same day, the besiegers were 
established in the second parallel, the enemy’s de- 
tachment having been previously dislodged from the, 
convent of Santa Cruz, by Lieut. General Graham. 
The convent of San Francisco, and the other forti- 
fied posts in the subarb, were likewise taken on the 
same evening ; and by these operations the approach- 
es were protected both on the right and left. From 
the 15th to the 19th, Lord Wellington continued to 
complete the second parallel and the communication 
with the work, and had made some progress by sap 
towards the crest of the glacis; and on the ni he of 
the 15th, he had likewise advanced from the left of 
the first parallel down the slope of the hill towards 
the convent of St Francisco, to a situation from which 
the walls of the Fausse Braye and of the town were 
seen. A battery of seven guns was here constructed, 
and on the morning of the 18th its fire commenced. 
On the evening of the 19th, the batteries of the first 
parallel had not only considerably injured the defen- 
ces of the place, but had made breaches in the Fausse 
Braye wall, and in the body of the place, which were 
considered practicable; while the battery on the slope 
of the hill had been equally efficient still further to 
the left, and opposite to the suburb of St Francisco. 
Though the approaches were not brought to the 
crest of the glacis, and though the counterscarp of 
the ditch was still entire, Lord Wellington deter- 
mined to storm the place. Five columns accordingly 
marched to the attack, on the evening of the 19th. 
The two right columns, led by Colonel O’ Toole and 
Major Ridge, were destined to protect the advance 
of Major-General Mackinnon’s brigade, forming the 
third column, to the top of the breach in the Fausse 
Braye wall; and all these, being composed of troops 
of the third division, were i the command of 
Lieutenant-General Picton. The fourth column, 
which belonged to the light division, under Major- 
General Craufurd, attacked the breaches on the ieft, 
in front of the suburb of St Francisco, and covered 
the left of the attack upon the principal breach ; 


* while Brigadier-General Pack’s brigade, forming the 


fifth column, was directed to make a false attack up- 
on the southern face of the fort. In addition to 
these columns, the 94th regiment descended into the 
ditch in two columns, on the right of Major-General 
Mackinnon’s brigade, in ordexto protect the descent 
of the body into the ditch, and its attack of the breach 
in the Fausse Braye, against any obstacles which the 
enemy might construct to oppose its progress. 

All these attacks were attended with success. The 
false attack of Brigadier-General Pack was even con- 
verted into a real one, and his advanced guard fol- 
lowed the enemy’s troops from the advanced works 
into the Fausse Braye, where they made prisoners of 
all who were opposed to them. 

After escalading the Fausse Braye wall, Major 
Ridge stormed the principal breach in the body of the 
place, along with the 94th regiment under Lieutenant 
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Colonel Campbell, which had moved along the ditch at 
the same time. In this manner did these ents not 
only cover the advance from the trenches of Major Ge- 
neral Mackinnon’s brigade, but they even preceeded it 
in the attack. The troops of ort ht division on 
the left, under Major’ ‘General Cra and Major 
Géieral! Vandeleur,. were likewise far advanced ; ae 
in less than half an hour from the commencement of 
the attack, the British troo 


to submit, after sustaining a severe loss, 
the British, particularly in officers, was very great. 


+ In the preceding article we have confined ourselves strictly to the history of Britain since ‘the ental of the crowns 
of England and Scotland, in the year 1603. The separate histories of Encranp, Scotian, and Inexanp, and the statistics, 
manufactures, and commerce, &c. of these kingdoms, will be introduced with more propriety under their respective names.“ 
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Albuera, battle of, 731 

Alexandria, battle of, 677 
surrender of, ib. 

Allectus usurps the British 
2, 565 

is slain by Constantius, 
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Almanaa, battle of, 640 
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French, 732 
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British, 725 
America, capaies respecting, 


campaign in, of 1754, 
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successes ofthe French 
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proclaims war against 
France, ib. 

dismisses the Whigs 
from her councils, 
621 

concludes peace with 
France, 622 


her death, ib. 
‘Anson, Commodore, takes a 
Spanish galleon, 626 
Argyle denounced as a trai- 
tor, 580 
plot for arresting, ib. 
Earl of, tried and escapes, 
605 


invades England, 607 
is seized and executed, 
ib. 
Aspern, battle of, 704. 
Aughrim, battle of, 613 
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yernor of Britain, 563 
Aulus Plautius invades Bri- 
tain, 562 
Austerlitz, battle of, 677 
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ib, 
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siege of, by. the British, 
731 
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theallies to storm, 732 
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in the commons, 
but lost in the other house, 


_. 638 
Domingo, St, evacuated by 
the British, 669 
city of, surren- 
ders to the Bri- 
tish, 703 
Druids, 560 
_ Duckworth, Sir Thomas, cap- 
tures three. French ships, 
681 
~ Duncan, Admiral, defeats the 
Dutch fleet off Camper- 
down, 667 
~ Dundee, Viscount, excites a 
civil war in Scotland, 612 
* Dunkirk, siege of, 661 
Dupont, General, taken with 
his whole army, 693 
Dutch, war with, 594 
fleet, engagements be- 
tween it and the Eng- 


lish fleet, ib. 
‘sue for peace, ib. 
fleet totally dispersed by 
. Blake, 595 P 
war proclaimed against 
the, 600 
fleet, engagements be- 
tween it and the Eng- 
lish, ib. 
fleet appears in the 
Thames, ib. 


war against the, 601 

sue for peace, 602 

naval engagement with 
the, ib. 

peace with the, ib. 


E 
“Kast Indies, campaign in the, 
of L758, 633 
East India Company, affairs 
"of, 652 
Eckmuhl, battle of, 704 
Edgehill, battle of, 583 
Egypt, expedition to, 668 


subdued. by Bonaparte, 
669 

invaded by the Eng- | 
lish, 674 

The French expelled 
from, ib. 

descent upon, in 1807, 
683 


Emperor of Germany makes 
peace with France, 672 
Engagement or treaty with 

the Seotch, 590 
Episcopacy restored byJames, 
; 568 


Charles I. attempts 
to establish it in 
Scotland, 575 
Episcopacy abolished by the 
Scotch, 577 


BRITAIN. 


Essequibo taken by the Eng- 
lish, 650 , 


Bustatia, St, taken by the 
English, 650 
Kylau, battle of, 683 


F 

Falkirk, battle of, 628 
Ferdinand VII. enters Ma- 
drid as king of 

Spain, 690 
resigns the Spanish 

crown, 691 
Ferguson, General, defeats 
General Jansens at the 

Cape, 680 


- Ferrol, unsuccessful expedi- 


tion to, 672 


* Finance, Lord Henry Petty’s 


plan of, 684 
Finch, Lord Keeper, escapes, 
to Holland, 579 
Fire in London, 600 
Flanders, campaigns in, 617, 
618 


campaign in, of Ai, 
629 
Fleurus, battle of, 662 
Flushing, bombardment of, 
; 706 
surrenders to the Bri- 
tish, ib. 
Fontenoy, battle of, 627 


Fox, Mr, made secretary of 


state, 651 

resigns, ib. 

his coalition with Lord 
North, 652 

his India bill, ib.! 

his bill respecting the 
power of juries, pass- 
ed, 659 

his speech on the French 
declaration of war, 
660 ; 

his secession from the 
House of Commons, 
667 

made secretary of state, 
679 

his death, 682 


. France, war with, 573 


peace with, 574 
declares war against 
Britain, 660 
Frere, Mr, urges Sir John 


Moore to advance to Ma- 


drid, 698 
Friends ef the People, socie- 
ty of, formed, 659 
Fuentes D’ Honore, battle of, 
731 


G 
Gale Jones imprisoned, 713 
Galgacus defeated by Agri- 
cola, 564 
Galway, Lord, loses the bat- 
tie of Almanza, 618 
General Assembly disconti- 
nued by order of James, 
. 668 


“George I, succeeds to the 


throne, 622 


* George I. visits Germany, 623 


revisits Hanover, 624 


George I. his death, and cha- 
racter, ib. 
George II. succeeds to the 
throne, 625 
dismisses the ministry, 
632 


his death, 633 


George III. succeeds to the 


throne, 634 
marries the princess 
Charlotte of Mecklen- 
burgh Strelitz, ib. 
concludes a peace with 
France, 635 
attempt upon his life by 
Margaret Nicholson, 
654 
unable, from indisposi- 
tion, to exercise the 
royal functions, 656 
declares war against 
France, 1803, 676 
Germantown, battle of, 645 
Germany, campaign in, of 
1796, 664 


Gibraltar taken by Sir George 


Rooke, 617 
blockaded, 649 
siege of, 651 
gallantly relieved by 
Lord Howe, ib. 
Gerona, siege of, 709 
Girard, General, his division 
surprised by General Hill, 
733 


* Glencoe, massacre of, 613 
“Gordon, Lord George, his 


riots, 649 


* Graham, General, defeats the 


French at Barrosa, 
729 

receives the thanks of 
parliament, 729 


Grattan, Mr, his speech on 


the Walcheren ex- 
pedition, 712 
his speech on the Ca- 
tholic claims, 718 
Grenada taken by D’Estaign, 
648 ‘ 


Grenville, Lord, made first 
lord of the treasury, 679 
Guadaloupe, capture of, by 
the British, 725 
Gunpowder plot, 567 
Habeas Corpus act passed,603 
Hambden prosecuted for the 
payment of ship-money, 
576 
Hanover annexed to Prussia, 
680 
Hastings, Warren, impeach- 
ed, 654, 655 
fully acquitted, 663 
Hengist and Horsa arrive in 
Britain, 566 
Hill, General, surprises the 
division of General Girard, 
733 
Hogue, La, battle of, 614 
Hohenlinden, battle of, 672 
Holland, civil war in, 655 
quelled by the king of 
Prussia, ib. 
campaign in, 660 
campaign in, of 1795, 
663 
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Holland, campaign in, of Britain. 


1799, 671 

Horne Tooke tried for sedi- 
tion, 661 

Howe, Lord, defeats the 


French fleet, 662 
Hugonot’s, failure of the 
expedition to assist the, 
573 
Hull, siege of, 584 . 
Humbert, General, lands a 
force in Ireland, 
668 
surrenders to Colonel 
Crawfurd, 669 
Hungary, affairs of, 627 
Hutchinson, General, suc- 
ceeds Abercrombie‘in the 
command of the British ar- 
my in Egypt, 674 
Hutchinson, Mr, his speech 
on the Catholic claims, 719 
Hyder Ally, war with, 636 


I 
James I. ascends the throne 
of Britain, 566 
popularity of, declines, 
567 


conspiracy against hina 
detected, ib. 
confers with the Puri. 
tans, ib. 
opposed by his parlia- 
ment, ib. 
dissolves his parliament 
for demanding a re- 
dress of grievances, 
568 
visits Scotland, ib. 
obtains a decrée for re- 
storing 13 bishoprics, 
ib. 
again differs with» his 
parliament, 569 
his death, and charac- 
ter, 570 
James, Duke of York, de- 
elares his conversion 
to Popery, 601 
defeats the Dutch fleet, 
"600 
is obliged to leave the 
kingdom, 604 
recalled to England, 605 
his aggressions in Scot- 
land, ib. 
proclaimed king, 606 
James II. determines to esta- 
blish the Catholic re- 
ligion, 608 
applies to Germany for 
aid, 6]0 
sends commissioners to 
treat with William, 
ib. 
leaves London, ib. 
is seized by some fisher- 
men, ib. 
escapes to France, 611 
lands in Irelarid, 612 
assembles a parliament 
in Dublin, ib. 
retires to France, 613 
dies at StGermains, 616 
Jervis, Admiral, gains a bril- 


lant, vietory over the 
Spanish fleet,. 667 
Jervis, Admiral, created Earl 
St Vincent, ib | 
‘Income-tax proposed, 669) 
India, affairs of, 659 
affairs in, 671 
? ‘affairs of, G73 
Joseph Bonaparte made king 
~ of Spain, 622 
makes a public 
entry into Ma- 
‘drid, ib. 
“Ireland, rebellion in, 581 
government of, in the 
time of Cromwell, 596 
affairs in, 656 
invaded by a French 
force, 664 
state of, in 1798, 668 
eeivil war in, ib. 
suppressed by 
military force, 
ib. 
¥rench ‘force landed in, 
under General Hum- 
bert, ib. 
Italy, campaign in, of 1796, 
664 


campaignin, of 1798,667 
Junot, with his army, sur- 
renders, 690 
Junta, proceedings of theSpa- 
; nish, at Bayonne, 692 
proclaims war against 

France, «ib. 


K 
Keppel, Admiral, defeats the 
French fleet, 647 
Killycrankie, battle of, 612 
Kilsyth, battle of, 588 
Kleber, General, assassinat- 
ed, 674 
Lauderdale, his eruelties in 
Scotland, 604 - 
Leoben, treaty of, 667 
Limerick, siege of, 613. 
Linois, Admiral, taken by Sir 
J. B. Warren, 681 
Liturgy opposed bytheScotch, 
576 : ’ 
London, tumults in, 664 


Louis XVI. guillotined, 660 
Lugo, engagement at, 699 


: _M 
Madrid occupied by French 
troops, 690 
tumults at, 691 
Maida, battle of, 681 
Mainwaring impeached by 
the Commons, 573 
Malmsbury, Lord, conducts 
negotiations fer peace with 
France, 664, 667 
Malplaquet, battle of, 621 
Marlborough, Earl of, be- 
gins his successful 
career, 616 
created a duke, ib. 
defeats the French at 
Blenheim, 617 
Marlborough defeats: the 
French at Ramil- 
lies, 618 
4 


- Marlborough |, defeats 


BRETAIN 


the 
French at Oude- 
_ narde, 621 


at Malpiaquet, ib. 

. | dismissed,: ib. 
mits. disputes respecting, 
Marengo, battle of, 672 
Barney royal, passed, 


pee ‘Moor, battle of, 585 

Martinique taken by the Bri- 
tish, 703 

Mary, death of, 615 


eae range 
pkey, ‘pro- 


posed ig Mr Pitt, 658 
Melville, Lord, is impgached 
~ by the House of 
Commons, 680 
is acquitted, ib, 
Massena, his retreat, 720 
ties committed 
by thearmy of, 731 
Militia, local, 689 
Minden, battle of, 633. 
Minorea taken by the Spa- 
niards, 651. 
surrenders to the Bri- 
tish, 669° 
Mohringen, battle of, 683 
Monk, General, subdues 
Scotland, 593 
his views and proceed- 
ings, 597 
advances to London, ib. 
reveals his design of re- 
storing Char’ 
Monmouth proclaims him- 
self king, 607 
defeated at Sedge- 
more, 608. 
is seized and execut- 
ed, ib. 
Montrose, Earl of, conquers 
great part of Scot- 
land, 586: 
his cruelties in Scot- 
land, 587 
defeated at Philip- 
augh, 588 
lands in the Orkney 
: Isles, 592 
Moor, Sir John, his: mission 
to Sweden, 695 
marches with an ar- 
my into Spain, 697 


advances towards Ma- + 


drid, 698 
is obliged to retreat, 
698 
defeats the French at 
Corunna, 699 
» his death, 700 
Murviedro taken by the 
French, 783 
Mutiny in the Channel fleet, 
. . 666 
at the Nore, ib. 
checked by the firm- 
ness of  govern- 
ment, ib. 


: ba 
Naples, king of, driven from 


-< chis:dominions,:669~ 
Noplesevacuated hy theling- 
: » lish, 68 Stay el 


. defeats the French and 
Spanish fleets at Tra- 
falgar, 678. t 
his death, ils... 
Neutrality, armed, 649 
Neutrals, disputes re: 
their rights, 673 
Neweastle taken by re par- 
liamentar, yarmy, 585 


. Nootka Sound taken by the 


Spaniards, 657 
restored to Great 
Britain, 658 
North America, polonization 
of, 570 
Northern coalition gait 
Britain, 672 


: 0 
Olivenza surrenders to the 


British, 731. 

Oporto taken by the British, 
708, 

Orange, Prince of. See Wil- 
liam. wis 

Orders in council, British, 


Marlborough in the com- 
mand of the British army, 
621 
Ostend, bombardment of, 669 
Ostorius, Scapula, made go- 
vernor of Britain, 563 
Oudenarde, battle of, 621 
Oxford, parliament adjourn- 
ed to, 571 
treaty of, fails, 583 
earl of, impeached, 623 


P 
Parliament demands the care 
of the army, 582 
offers propositions to 
the king, 582 
prepares for a civil 
war, ib. 
army of the, takes the 
field, 583 
army of the, under 
Essex, surrenders, 
586 
offers terms to the 
king, 590 
- Rump, recalled, 597 
Oid, recalled, ib. 
makes great conces- 
sions to Charles I1. 
599 ; 
opposes Charles II. 
602 , 


reform in, proceed- 


Plague i) En Ep a S71 


Ling, 674 


“Pet » Lord aie his plan 
guages 
Pheenicians “trade with Bri- 


tain, 561 

Pichegru, General, his suc- 
» cess in Flanders, 662 

Picts and Scotch rayage Bri- 
tain, 565 

Pitt, Mr, (Lord Chatham), 


el , 
resigns his office 
refuses to Praia of 
a new ministry, 635 
his motion for effecting 


cae with 


his death, 
_ Pitty Mr, made queer” of 


ves sein 
~~ made teed of at 
minis 
Keeps Se ane spite 
,» of the majorities 4 
~~ the House of 
mons, ib. 
his Piney 
his fin arrange- 
< ments, i 
his plan. of Beiter 


toe the papers. debt, 


declaration of war, 


his speech respecting the 


union with Ireland, 
670 


his speech | ‘respecting 
the northern league, 
673 : 
“resigns his office, ib. 
comes into power, 677 
his death, 678°” 


ai 


Poland, “affairs Soh, 626 * 
campaign in, ‘of 1805, 
688 
, Mr, bis speech on 

Catholi¢ sik 

719 _ 


Foray 


InpDex. 
Ponsonby, Mr, his: speech 
on the convention act, 734 
Popham, Captain, bombards 
Ostend, 669. 
surrenders with his troops 
to the French, ib. 


Popham, Sir Home, takes 
Buenos Ayres, 680 


Popish plot, suspicion of, 603 


Porchester, Lord, his speech 
on the Walcheren expedi- 
tion, 710 

Portobello destroyed by Ad- 
miral Vernon, 625 


geen in, of 1810, 


| ttesoayes Six, petition against 
the dispensing power 
assumed by James II. 
609 
committed to the Tower, 
ib. 
tried and acquitted, ib. 
Presbyterians persecuted,601 
Prestonpans, battle of, 628 
Pretender’s expedition to 
Scotland, 621 
arrives in Scotland, 623 
embarks for France, ib. 
conspiracy in favour of 
' the, 624 
lands in the Hebrides, 
628 
gains the battle of Pres- 
tonpans, ib. Se 
enters England, 
retreats to Scotland, ib. 
~. gains the battle of Fal- 
- kirk, ib. 


. ©» Culloden, 629° 
_ embarks for France, ib. 
Prince of ame piacere 28 and 

ys aprison: >» 690 
liberated by the or- 
ders of Bona- 

parte, 691 
Prince of Wales appointed 


_Averstdt, 682 


siege 
- blockade of, 642 
ee Bay, expedition to, 


— battle = 66L 


Sie ~ 
Ralet executed, 568 
Ramiilies, battle of, 613 
Rastadt, negotiations at, 670 
Rebellion in Scotland, 623° 
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Rebellion in Scotland in 1745, 
628 
Reform, Mr Curwen’s bill on, 
700 


Mr Windham’s speech 
respecting, 701 
Regency question discussed, 

656 
bill passed, 727 
Regent, restrictions upon the, 
728 
Reporters of debates, pro- 
ceedings respecting, 638 
Revolution of 1688, 611 
in Scotland, ib. 
anniversary of the, ce- 
lebrated, 656 


land 619 
Scotland union of, excites 
outrages amongst 
the Scotch, ib. 
carried in the Scotch 
parliament, 626 
motion for repealing 
it lost by 4 votes, 
622 
Scotland, rebellion in, 623 
Scotch and Picts ravage Bri- 
* tain, 565 
Sedgemore, battle of; 608 
Seringapatam taken by the 
British, 671 
Severus arrives in Britain, 
565 


in France com 
657 
proceedings in Eng- 
land respecting it, 
ib. 
controversy regarding 
' it, 658 
Riots in London, 649 
Rochelle, attempt to relieve 
it fails, 574 
Rockingham administration 
formed, 650 
Rodney, Admiral, defeats the 
' French fleet under De 
Grasse, 651 ‘ 
Romana, Marquis de, arrives 
with his army at Co- 
runna, 695 
his death, 732 
Romans invade Britain, 561 
leave Britain, 566 
Rosetta, British army sur- 
rounded at, 684 
Rump parliament recalled, 
597° 
Rupert, Prince, defeats the 
parliamentary ar- 
my, 584 
defeated by Lesley, 
585 


Russel executed, 606 
Russia and Turkey, war be- 
tween, 657 
Russia forms a coalition a- 
gainst Britain, 672 
joins the third coalition 
against France, 677 
‘ account of heroperations 
in Poland, 682 
declares war . 
England, 689 
Ryehouse plot, 606 
Ryswick, treaty of, 615 


Ss 
Saragossa, siege of, 694 
surrenders to the 
French, 704 
Saumarez, Sir James, his 
unsuccessful attempt 
at Algesiras, 675 
defents the French fleet, 
ib. 
Saxons arrive in Britain, 566 
Britain subdued by 
the, ib. 


against 


‘Scotland, government of, in 


the time of Crom- 
well, 596 
Scotland union of, with Eng- 


Shaftesbury, Lord, tried for 
high treason, 605 
Sharpe, Archbishop, assassi- 
nated, 604 
Sheridan, Mr, his speech on 
the union with Ireland, 
670 
Ship-money, tax of, reviv- 
ed, 575 
Ship tax repealed, 657 
Sidney executed, 606 
Sicily attacked by the French, 
726 
Slave trade, motion for abo- 
lishing it lost, 655 
Smith, Sir Sidney, defeats 
Bonaparte at Acre, 671 
Solemn league and covenant 
framed, 584 
ordered to be univer- 
sally signed by the 
English parliament, 
585 
renewed , with Crom- 
well, 590 
South Sea Company, affairs 
of, 624 
Spain, war with, 570 


war with, in 1778, 647 
march of a French army 
into, 689 


campaign in, of 1809, 
704 

campaign in, of 1810, 
723 

campaign in, of 1811, 
729 

campaign in, of 19812, 
738 


Spanish fleet burnt at Santa 
Cruz, 595 
Spanish frigates, capture of, 
677 
Stamp act passed, 635 
violence of the Ame~ 
on against it, 


Pi 636 
Mr Townsend’s mo- 
dified, 637 
Star chamber, arbitrary Sci 
ceedings of, 575 
Strafford, Earl. of, impeach: 
ed, 578 
tried and condemned, 
579 
5B 


745 


Suetonius attacks Anglesey, 
563 


defeats the Britons, 564 
recalled, ib. 
Sullivan's Island, defence of, 
642 
Surinam taken by the Bri- 
tish, 671 
Suwarrow, General, his vic- 
tories in Italy, 671 
Sweden invaded by the Prince 
of Denmark, 657 
Switzerland seized ‘upon, by 
Bonaparte, 676 
Syria invaded by Bonaparte, 
671 


T 
Talavera, battle of, 709 
Tallard, Marshal, defeated 
by Marlborough, 617 
— French defeated at, 
vi) 
Tarragona surrenders to the 
French, 732 


Tea, tax upon, — 
America, 


duty on, cepealed, 689 
Test act, motion to repeal it 


rejected, 655 
Tippoo forced to a peace with 
the 


Seringapatam, 671 
‘Tonnage and poundage levi- 
ed by Charles I. 574 
Tories come into power, 621 
contentions among them, 
622 
severely treated, 623 
Tone taken by the French, 
7. 
Toulon, siege of, 661 
Trinidad taken, 667 
Triple alliance, 600 
Turkey and Russia, war be- 
tween, 657 


U 
Union with Scotland pro- 


posed, 567 

of Scotland with Eng- 
land, 629 

with Ireland proposed, 
670 

rejected. by the Irish 
parliament, ib. 

carried in the [rish par- 


Utrecht, treaty of, 622 


Vv 

Valencia taken by theFrench, 
738 

Valenciennes surrenders to 
the British, 601 

Vimeira, battle of, 696 

Vernon, Admiral, destroys 
Portobello, 625 

Vienna surrenders to the 
French, 704 

Villeroy defeated by Marlbo- 
rough, 617 

Vincent’s, St, taken by 
D’Estaign, 648 


Britain, 
—_——ee 


Britain. 


Britain, 
Brittany. 


746 
Ww 


Wagram, battle of, 704 
Walcheren, expedition to, 
7 


enquiry into the po- 
licy of the, 710 
Lord Porchester’s 
speech on the, ib, 
LordCastlereagh’s speech 
on the, 711 
Mr Grattan’s speech’ on 
the, 712 
Wales, Prince of. See Prince. 
Walpole, Sir Robert, made 
prime minister, 625 
Washington avoids a gener- 
al battle, 643 
his stiecesses against 
the British, 644 
Wellesley,, Sir Arthur, lands 
with an army. in 


BRITAIN. 


Wellesley defeats the French 
: at Vimeira, 696. 
See Wellington. 
Wellington, Lord, defeats the 
French at Talavera, 
709 
pursues Massena, 730 
defeats the French at 
Fuentes D’Honore, 
731 : 
West India islands, capture 
of, 661 
Whitelocke, General, dismis- 
sed his majesty’s service, 
684 
Wilkes, John, proceedings 
against, 635 
expelled from the House 
of Commons, 637 
William, Prince of Orange, 
married to the Prin- 


William, his conduct and 
views, 609 ae 
‘invited ‘to’ deliver Eng- 
land ib. | 
. proposes to invade Eng- 
-land, ib. 
lands his army in Tor- 
bay, 610 
ig joined by the’English 
nobility, ib. 
advances to London, ib. 
assembles the members 
¢ of the parliaments of 
_ Charles II. 611 ; 
and Mary elected to the 
throne, 611 
declares war against 
France, ib. 
sends an army to Ire- 
land, 612 
his disputes with par- 


Inpex. 
William, his death and cha- 
(oo pacter, 6160) 4 
Windham, Mryhisspeechon ~ 


mander in chief, 700 


Ff ap wh 
Zealand, invasion of, by the 


Portugal, 696 cess Mary, 580 liament, 616 British, 687 ; 
) Mf wd 
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BRI B RAB 60270 = polteltn 
BRITAIN, New. See Laprapor. the country is diversified with hills and s. In 


BRITAIN, New, the name of a considerable island 
in the'South Pacific Ocean, situated at the eastern ex- 
tremity of Papua or New Guinea, from which it is se- 
parated by the straits of Dampier, so called from the 
navigator who first explored this island, New Ire- 
Iand is a long island, situated to the east of New 
Britain. The general aspect of the island, which is 
well peopled, is woody and mountainous, enlivened 
with beautiful streams and fruitful valleys. Cocoa 
nuts, yams, ginger, and, other roots, are = the 
productions of New Britain. There are several vol- 
canoes, both.in.this and in the circumjacent. islands. 
Latitude between 4° and 6° 50’ south; and longi- 
tude between’ 148° 20’, and.151° 20’ east. See 
New Guinga. (w) 

BRITTANY, or Breraane, one of the old pro- 
vinces of France, bounded by, Anjou, Normandy, and 
the Main on the east, by Poitou partly on the south, 
and by the sea on the west and north, so as to form 
a peninsula. 

Brittany was formerly one of the most considerable 
provinces of France, both from its extent, and from 
the number and riches of its inhabitants. It stretch- 
ed about 65 leagues from east to west, and about 44 
from north to south. Its extent, according to 
Necker, was 1174 square leagues, or 1801 accord- 
ing to a later writer, M. le Desbrosses. 
The first of these authors reckons the population 
at. 2,276,000, being 1282 inhabitants for every 
square league; while the latter makes it 1,620,900, 
which gives only about 900 souls: for every square 
league. 

The climate of Brittany is mild, excepting near 
the coast, where the air is loaded with vapours. The 
soil consists chiefly of a gravelly sand, and the face of 


) ue atin ainsi 
® A journal is 80 square cordes,. A linear corde is 24 feet, and asquare corde 576 square fect or 16 toise5. 4. 


many parts there are extensive heaths, like those of 
Cornwall, some of which are covered to a great ex- 
tent with forests of wood. © 99) st 
The principal’ productions of this province are 
wheat, barley, Oats, rye, flax, hemp, and wood. «In 
the fertile districts of Vannois and St Brienx, about 
one half of the barley and rye was exported to Spain 
and Portugal. The wines of Brittany are chiefly 
made in the neighbourhood of Nantes and Rhuys, 
and are generally consumed in the province; but when 
they are manufactured in great quantities, a consider- 
able portion of them is converted into brandy. The an- 
nual consumption of wines sent from Bourdeaux was 
30,000 tonneaux, each of which contains 460 Paris 
pints. iy _ Petey sldW) Youmal 
~ The forests of Brittany, which consist of oaks, 
beeches, chesnuts, &c. contain about 161,046 jour- 
naux, and 36 cordes.* Great numbers of cattle, 
and particularly cows, are fed in the pastures, and 
a considerable commerce in butter is carried on with 
Anjou. Yellow wax of the very best kind is made 
in Lower Brittany, and about 150 thousand weight 
is annually sold. “Mines of lead are:very abundant. 
The principal ones are at Carnot, Pontpean, Carcé, 
and Poullaouen. The iron mines are also very con- 
siderable, but they have not been wrought to any 
great extent. At Penhouct, where the river Ondon 
discharges itself into the Vilaine, there is an excellent 
quarry of slates, which was let at 15,000 livers a year, 
for nine years, and which can employ about 200 
workmen, who manufacture nearly 50,000 weight a 
day. This slate, though smaller than that of Nantes, 
is sold at Rennes at 22 francs for every thousand 
weight. In the canton of St Nazaire, there is a field 
filled with loadstones. Those which lie on the ‘sur- 
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face have.very- little force, but those which are found dral, there are six other churches, of which the Be- Brizay 
below the surface are remarkab The co.u- nedictine churchis thefinest., The town is governed by bowie 
pass, as might be expected, is subject to:singular va- its own magistrates, viz. two burgomasters, and two Tem “ 
riations in this part’of the country. © Salt is made in counsellors, The mineral waters in the neighbour- near, 


great quantities in the villages on the bay of Bourg- 


neuf, and in’ the territory of Guerande and Croisic. 
In common years, the quantity of salt which is manu- 
factured amounts to 40,000 muids, each muid con- 
taining»144 minots, and each minot 100 poids de 
mare. S$ sing the value of each muid to be 100 
frdncs, we shall have 4,000,000 francs for the value 
ofthe salt which is annually produced. “A very con- 
siderable fishery is carried on, on the coasts of this 
vince ; about 30 or 40 boats are employed in the 
behing of the congo, or conger eels, of which nearl 
400 quintals are: caught every year. Those whic 
are not consumed in province, are sent to Bour- 
deaux, and are sold at the rate of 10 or 20 francs per 
iintal. » The fishing of sardines and mackerel is car- 
ried on to a great extent at Port Louis, Belleisle, 
Audiérne, and Brest; and great quantities are ex- 
ported to Provence, Spain; Portugal, and to ever 
partofithe Mediterranean. Port Louis alone sells 
about 4000 barrels of sardines, and the inhabitants of 
Belleisle make about 1000 or 1200. There is a sal- 
mon ‘fishery’ at Chateaulin, which rents. at-about 
4500 francs annually, 
~The principal. manufactures of Brittany are sail- 
cloths and cordage, fine cloths, and woollen stuffs. 
The ‘principal rivers are the Loire and. the . Vil- 
aine, which are united with the Ronce, or Drance, 
by means of a canal between Rennes and Dijon; 
the Coesnon or Couesnon, which is navigable 
for six or eight months of the year from the sea to 
the port of Angle; the Andre or Endre, which is 
navigable after it: receives the waters of the Mandée; 
the Alne, which falls into the bay of Brest, and 
might be rendered navigable by sluices as far as 
Carhaix; the Morlaix; the Odes; the Blavet, and 
the Ille. The principal ports of Brittany are Brest, 
Nantes; St Malo, Se Brieux, L’Orient, Vannes, 
CroisicPort Louis, and Treguier. This province 
_ now forms the departments of Ille and Vilaine, Cotes 
du Nord; Finisterre, Morbihan, and the Lower Loire, 
which see under their respective names.» (7) 
ys BRIXEN, the Sublavio of the ancients, the capi- 
tal of a district of the Tyrol of the same name, si- 
tuated in the midst of hills and: vineyards, to the 
‘south of the Brenner Mountains, at the confluence of 
the Rientz and Eysach.. This place,’ which has not 
much of thé appearance of a town, but. rather re- 
sembles the village-like capitals of the democratic 
Swiss cantons, is well built, and»the houses, which 
‘are painted, are adorned with piazzas.. The public 
buildings are excellent, andthe town has the adyan- 
‘tage of ‘several spacious squares. The palace of the 
‘bishop:is' rather mean, though capacious and well 
built. In the cathedral, the cloisters of which are 
covéred: with inscriptions, there are several paint- 
ings by the first Tyrolese masters, and particularly 
‘by the Unterbergers.. The principal altar of the 
parish church, sSocnisieintings of the crucifix. by 
‘Schoepf, 2 pupil of Knoller, and the house for Eng- 
dish ladies of rank; are among the principal objects 
~deserving of notice at Brixen. Besides. the cathe- 


hood are much “renpente's and at Klausen, about LJ 


three leagues from Brixen, there is,.a fine collection 
of paintings in the convent of Capuchins, The. prin- 
cipal article of commerce is the red wine made in the 
surrounding country. East Long. 11° 50’, North 
Lat. 46° 35’... See Drummond’s Fravels, p- 16,,and 
Kuttner’s Travels.. .(w) 

BRIZA, a genus of plants of the class Triandria, 
and order Digynia. See Botany. 

BROADWOOD’S Temperament of the Misical 
Scale. For several years past, Mr James Broadwood, 
a piano forte maker in London, has. been celebrated 
for the excellence of his instruments, as to perfection 
of workmanship and tone; and he has been sup- 
posed, also, to employ the best set of practical tuners 
for attending to the tuning of the instruments of his 
customers at stated periods; in pursuance, therefore, 
of the notice we gave at the end of our article Brats, 
of our intention to present our,readers with an ac- 
count of all the most celebrated systems or methods 
of tuning keyed instruments that are known, consti- 
tuting the most curious and important; part of the 
science of harmonics, we avail ourselves of a:com- 
munication which Mr Broadwood lately made to the 
Monthly Magazine, (Vol. XXXII. p. 106 ; see also 
pages 238, 321,. and nh to give what that gen- 
tleman calls his * practical method’? of tuning, which 
we shall do in his own words; inserting, in paren- 
theses, the numbers of Jeats made in one second of 
time, by the several tempered fifths that are to be 
tuned, as they result from our calculation, which 
will be given at length below, along with some other 
matters, by way of explanation. 

Mr Broadwood, after mentioning that most tuners 
begin. their operations with the note C, says, “ I 
prefer tuning from A, the second space in the treble 
cliff, as being less remote from the two finishin 
fifths, than any other point of departure: the A 
being tuned do the forte, (that for this particular 
temperament, should make 403.0443 complete vibra- 
tions. in one. second of time), tune A below an oc- 
tave 5 then E above that octave, a fifth (beating flat 
.9744 times in one second); then B above, a fifth 
(beating 1.4598) ;, then B below, an octave; then 
FX a fifth above (beating 1.0929) ; then its octave 
FX below; then (X its fifth above (beating .8183) ; 
then GX its fifth above (beating 1.2258) ; and then 
G its octave below. 

We then take a fresh departure from A, tuning 
D its fifth below (beating flat 1.3017); then G its 
fifth below (beating .8692) ; then G its octave above, 
then C. its fifth below (beating 1.1618); then C. its 
octaye above, then F its fifth below (beating 1.5501); 
then Bp its fifth below jones 1,0350) ; then Bp 
its octave above, then Eb} its fith below. (beating 
1.3826). The five jifihs tuned fromynotes below, 
are to be tuned flatter than the perfect fifth, and the 
six fifths tuned from tonesabove, must be made sharper 
than the perfect (i, e. the lower, note,is to be sharp- 
er than fora perfect fifth, thereby making the in- 
terval of the fifth flatter than the perfect as before ), in 
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a proportion I will endeavour to explain. If the 
whole be tuned corre¢tly, the GX with the D(which 
is the same tone on the piano-forte as Ey) will be 
found to make the same concord, that is, possesses 
the same interval as the other fifths,’ but, we must 
observe, it is impossible that it should do this, since 
this bearing or resulting fifth will beat 1.3948 sharp, 
instead of .9175 flat, véllich it would beat if Ep were 
altered to the same interval asthe other fifths (or 
rather if it were made DX), or .9231 flat if GK 
were altered to such interval (or rather, made Ab), 
but in either of these cases, it will be seen, that the 
former tuning would be undone and spoiled ; but we 
must return to Mr Broadwood, who says, though not 
correctly, p. 107, * the old system of temperament 
(having a quint wolf, on douzeave instruments) is 
now deservedly abandoned, and the equal tempera- 
ment generally adopted ;”— suppose two strings 
B and C in the middle octave of the piano-ferte, to 
be, one a full semitone from the other,’”? (we have 
here used the major semitone S, or $$, which is the 
interval BC in the natural or diatonic scale of all 
correct singers and violinists, and on the Rev. Henry 
Liston’s patent organ, without any temperament in 
its harmony, now exhibiting at Flight and Robson’s 
in London, being VIII-VII. See the Philosophi- 
cal Magazine, Vol. XX XVII. p. 273), ** with your 
hammer,” says Mr Broadwood, * lower down, 
or flatten C by the smallest possible gradations, 
until it becomes unison with B; with a toler- 
ably steady hand, and a few trials, you will be 
enabled to enumerate forty gradations of sound, 
which I call commas?’ Now, any one ‘unac- 
quainted with the subject, would think from this, 
that Mr Broadwood had discovered some hidden 
property of the full semitone, as he calls it, which 
disposed it to divide into just 40 smaller intervals, 
that the ear could appreciate so distinctly as to enable 
the tuner to make theie commas all equal, than which 
nothing can be farther from the fact. Although he 
continues, “after having, by a little practice, ac- 
quired a distinct and clear idea of the quantity meant 
to be represented by the term comma, ee more 
will be required to make the proper fifth, hae the 
temperament as above), after having tuned the fifth 
a perfect, or violin, or singing fifth, than to flatten 
the said perfect fifth, by lowering the string sup- 
posed wobe tuning (the upper string), ove of the 
afore-described commas ;”” yet we may further add, 
without fear of being contradicted by the results of 
impartial trials, that without counting the beats which 
we have given above for that purpose, it is impossible 
for any tuner, however practised or expert he may be, 
to approach this system within tolerable limits: When 
we say within tolerable limits, we mean such as are es- 
sential to thediscrimination of one system from another, 
and of exhibiting the peculiarities of each, which are 
sufficiently distinguishable, when the tuning is cor- 
rectly done, by the beats, a monochord will not do 
it, as we shall shew in the article SonomeTer : Much 
‘Jess can the thing be effected by the ear, directing the 
«mere mechanical operation” of the tuning-hammier, 
“(or winch used to tune the pegs on-which the wires 
lap,) as Mr Broadwood maintains, in a subsequent 
number of the Monthly Magazine, above referred to: 
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and where, withequal.pertinacity, he insists, that .an 
equal temperament is produced by these:commas.of 
his: It is true, as Mr Farey has there obs that: 
Mr Broadwood has not expressly. defined his *¢ full, 
semitone,”? to mean the major semitone ; but. it iscer- 
tain, that the ear could not discriminate the semitone 
or interval (402+-34m,) or its parts;,of which:one- 
fortieth (1.0006552=)) is the proper zsotonic temper- 
ament, nor could it better appreciate another interval,’ 
(482 +44m, or 4d) or its parts, of which one:fortieth: 
or 1.200786 (= ,d or $2-+475m.) answers to the: 
ern of 12 equally-tempered fifths, but one of them 
sharp, which just occurs to us, without having been 
any where described, as far as we know, of which we 
shall say more under Equat-rempereD Firrus; 
and which, it is not very probable that Mr Broad- 
wood intended, considering the degree of contempt 
with which he affects to treat the mathematical and 
only true or satisfactory method of treating this sub- 
ject, which we are so anxious to see more generally 
understood by professors of music in general, and 
which would prevent them from being fhe dupes of 
every random or interested proposition respecting 
temperament, which is brought forwards. 

As this temperament of Mr Broadwood’s of which 
we are treating, or some other, which perhaps by 
chance, and without any fixed principle, his tuners 
practise, has obtained considerable celebrity in Lon- 
don, and being also the first that has occurred to be 
described in our work, we trust that we shall be 
excused by our more learned readers, for setting down 
the whole of the operations necessary for obtaining 
the vibrations and the beats of this system; as an 
example, of the rules that we intend to submit, 
for enabling those to understand and perform all 
the necessary calculations, who are acquainted only 
with common decimal arithmetic, the use of the 
algebraic signs +-, —; %, +-, and =, (foraddition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, and Pf ar 
and the use of the common Tables of logarit of 
which Callot’s stereotype are the best,) than-which 
nothing is more easy than to acquire a “tra 
and facility in their use; and to which we are. 
more induced, from their being no works extant, to 
which we) can refer, for familiar explanations or ex- 
amples of the calculations necessary in considering 
musical temperaments. 

By areference to Plate XXX., in Vol. IL, andar- 
ticle Aporoms, where it is explained, it will be seen that 
the reciprocal logarithm, or recip. log. of 8, or the ma- 
jor semitone, is .0280287,2. ‘his, divided by 40, or 
removing the decimal point one place to the left hand, 
and dividing by 4, we get .0007007,2, the recip. log. of 
the flat temperament of the fifth, in Mr Broadwood’s 
system, = 1.42972442: and, from the same Plates 
we get .1760912,6, (not .17669, &c.\as there nace 
ved by mistake,) the recip. log. of V, or. the 3 
the difference of which two last numbers is .1753905,4 
=the recip. log. of the tempered fifth, to be added, 
wherever, according to the preceding directions, the 
tuning of it is upwards, and subtracted wherever the 
game is downwards, as in columns of the followi 
table; in which the VIIIT=.3010300,0, is 
when an octave is directed to be tuned upwards, 
and subtracted when the same is to be t down- 
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va t here also to explain, that the lo- 
garithm of the vibrations of the note A, at the begin- 
yandjin the middle of the first column of the 

es has been assumed: by previous trial, or work- 

; 1s; such,’ that the note C may havea 

gy of 2.3802119,4, answering to the number 240 of 

} whichis’ understood to be the present 
Conterr Pitch, (see that article) and to which the 
itch of thé instrumetit to be tuned, must be care- 
lly adapted, according to’ the rules that will there 
be given, (see also Dr R. Smith’s Harmonics, prop. 
xvill. ) ‘Otheriise ‘the ‘beats here calculated will not 
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The first. column in the above Table.or process, 
chad better be calculated through, as above directed, 
and written wide, before proceeding to the second, 


and let the resulting log. of Gi \be deducted from . 


that of Ep, which, in the present case, .will, give 
-1779140,6 for -this bearing or resulting fifth, from 
which, taking the. perfect fifth .1760912,6, .we get 
.0018228,0, the recip. log. of the quint wolf or sharp 
and fifth in Mr wood’s system, =3.719106= ; 
and by reference to Mr Farey’s 15th.corollary in the 
Phi 
article TEMPERAMENT, we find, that 11x. temp. of 
V — 4d, ought to give this same Vth, wolf;..or, 
11 x .0007007,2 —.0058851,4—=.0018227,8 5 which 
differing only 2 in the eighth place of logarithms, 
~ shews all the operations in this column 
have been correctly performed ; otherwise they must 
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Brocade. have been gone over again and corrected. We next 
—v—~ proceed’ carefully to take out the numbers in the lo- 


garithmic Tables, answering to the several notes 
marked by the letters in front of the first column, and 
place them opposite in columnitwo, after the sign =; 
the next ‘operation is, to halve all these numbers where 
an octave has been tuned downwards, as from A, B, 
FX and GX, which are to be placed below (and oppo- 
site to their respective logs.) in the first half of the 
Table, and to double those where an octave has 
been tuned aes as from G, C, and Bp, to be 
placed also below, in the lower half of the table, as 
the letters placed after the second column indicate. 

We now turn to the new and correct theorem for 
calculating Beats by our 4th method, and multiply 
the least number of vibrations by 3, and ‘the greatest 
number by 2, (the terms of the ratio, 2) in each cor- 
responding pair of vibrations:ofthe fifths, and place 
the preducts below and above in the intervals in co- 
lumn 2; by which means two numbers=nearly alike 
will come together, ready for subtracting to-obtain 
the beats, that are set opposite in column 4, to each 
of these pairs of products ; by which process, all the 
trouble and risk of mistakes in transcribing numbers 
are avoided, and the whole operation may be preserv- 
ed for future use or revision. -The products for GX 
and Ep, at the two extremities of the parts of the 
Table, may —— be deducted to obtain the beats, 
where they stand, and! without transcribing.’ Me- 
thods so very simple and easy!as'these, of obtaining 
the beats of the fifths, (and of all the other concords 
by the*same theorem: that has been referred to,) to 
the utmost degree of exactitude, will, we hope, stimu- 
late many to apply them in the calculations on other 
systems, who have been deterred by the very ope- 
rose method hitherto known and recommended for 
the purpose.’ In practice, the index and decimal 
point of the logarithm, in column 1, may yery well be 
dispensed with. (¢) 

ROCADE, in the manufacture of cloth, signi- 
fies that species, in which a certain portion of woof is 
interwoven, in order to produce fanciful variety upon 
particular parts of the superficies of the cloth. In this 
respect it may, without any violation of propriety, be 
taken as a generic term, under which all the varieties of 
spot, or japan weaving, may be included. Asan article 
of commerce, it can never be of material importance, in 
a country wherethe wages-of labour are necessarily so 
high as they are in Britain ; for hitherto, at least, no 
attempt to introduce the aid of machinery has'been in 

“any degree practically successful, and the tedious and 
‘fatiguing process of mere manual labour will ever pre- 


‘clade’ competition with those showy, although flimsy 


and inferior substitutes, which canbe afforded at less 
than one-third of the prices’ “This manufacture, ‘and 
the whole range of spotting, differs from the damask, 
‘and other ornamental ‘kinds, in ‘this respect, that the 
woof is only interwoven, where the figure is tovbe 
formed, an'entirely distinct woof being employed to 
form the ground-work of the fabric. The requisite 
machinery for this purpose will be found by referring 
‘toyPlate CLV. Figi 15 and: the remaining: figures 
‘will'serve to illustrate how: farthe difference»bet ween 
brocade, japan, and common spot weaving, consists in 
the construction and mounting of the loom; and how 
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when mounted, is employed bythe operator. | In 
what ja properlyserme the brocade, ig ey very 
the whole of every flower is interwoven, me 


by the hand, and this constitutes the enormous ex- 


pence; resembling, in. some degree, that species of 
weaving which hag been brought to such a wonder- 
ful degree of perfection on the continent, as in. many 
instances to rival even. the most da nips bagasse 
painting, andwhich is distinguished by the name of 
Tapestry, 0. | 


. The, general appearance of a brocade loom, Fig. 
1, which is a horizontal plan, will serve to convey 
some idea. In this figure, the warp is only represent- 
ed where the figures are to be shown ;_ the remainin 

warp being, in every respect, similar to'that of plain 
or alternately woven'cloth, ~When the warp is open- 
ed for the common. texture, the woof is interwoven 
exactly as in a plain fabric; and where a figure is to 
be formed, a separate body of woof, much coarser, 
is passed, by the operation of the hand, through 
those portions of warp which are successively opened, 
according to the form of the design or pattern. These 
two operations are performed alternately, and thus 
the fabric is formed, the general texture being effect- 
ed by a shuttle, and the ornamental by manual la- 
bour. In the general mode of performing this, the 
weaver is assisted by, a boy or girl, who sits alon 

with him, and assists him in passing the ornament 

woof through the warp which is raised. If, in Fig. 
1, A, B, and C, are supposed to consist of three por- 
tions of warp, set’ apart for the ornamental figure, and 
if it be also understood, that any number of these 
may be included in one web, according to its breadth, 
its fineness, and the number and magnitude of the 
flowers required, the general principle will be at once 
comprehended, Let the heddles which open the warp 
be represented at DD, and suppose every other part to 
be exactly similar to any other common loom, the lay 
being entirely omitted. Any portion of the warp may 
then be opened, by’ raising-<the’ particular heddles ; 
and when this is done, the ornamental woof which 
forms every flower, may be passed through by the 
weaver and his assistants. Let plain woof be then 
passed through to form the general fabric, and the 
desired effect must) be produced. This is of itself 
sufficiently obvious ; but the means by which it is 
reduced to practice, and the drawings which practi- 
cal artificers use as guides, are of importance to those 
who are professionally obliged to use them; and these 
will be found in the horizontal plan; for which see 
Fig. 2. Plans of this kind will, not only convey a 
very inadequate idea of what is intended by them, but 
would really mislead. any man, only conyersant: with 
the rules of mechanical drawing. hey are, however, 
those to which professional weavers always. have 
recourse; and itis, therefore, necessary, in.order to 
prevent confusion of idea, and-eyen ipl Ryka} to 
explain their principle. They may be considered as 
horizontal plans of a weaving loom, but they consist 
of two entirely separate and unconnected parts, which 
are placed together merely for the sake of convenien- 
cy. If we can suppose that an architect, for the use 
of practical builders, would plan two separate floors 
of a house, and represent them as parts of two ad- 
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joming bousee, the idea will be at once correctly form- 

ed. © Thus, the right hand of the figure, from 
Ato B, represents the heddles, and the left hand 
part, from B to C, the heddles which, in actual prac- 
tice, are really perpendicularly under the former. The 
first of these, namely the portion from A to B, re- 
presents what is termed the draught of a web, or that 
order of succession in which the watp is-inserted -in 
thé different leaves of which the heddles consist. The 
second portion from ’B to C, serves to guide the per- 
son’ whovarranges the!machinery of a loom, show to 
form the connections between the heddles and the le- 
vers, or treddles, by which they are tobe moved. ‘Inthe 
article Crorn MANuracrurg, the general. principle 
of connection, and the ranges and powers ofthe re- 
spective levers, will be found sufficiently explained ; 
their particular application, therefore, is only neces- 


sary in ee: 
' For the ee of the warp; or its order of inser- 
tion in the heddles, it is, in the first instance, neces- 
sary to ascertain whether the two sides of the pattern 
are similar or dissimilar; for in the former case only 
one half of the heddles will be requisite, which are 
indispensible in the latter. By similarity of ‘the sides, 
the following meaning is to be understood, | Let an 
ornament or flower consist of any given numberof 
threads, as 20, 40, 60, 80; or 100 > then if, in:the 
first! instance, the 10 threads toithe left form/an ap- 
pearance exactly similar to the 10 threads to the 
right, but inverted upon the cloth, the pattern is si- 
ar, and may be wrought with 10 leaves; if not, it 
is dissimilar, and will require 20, exclusive of what 
‘may be requisite for plain cloth in either instance. 
The pattern in the figure is dissimilar, and therefore 
requires twice the number of leaves which would be 
necessary. in one! diverging equally from the centre. 
In this pattern; 25 leaves are used, independently of 
that in the front, through which every alternate 
thread is drawn, in order to form the ground of the 
fabric. Hence, if plain cloth be required, as it is in 
the intervals, between the flowers, the aggregate of 
the 25 leaves, including one-half of the warp,. while 
the front leaf singly ‘contains the other half: these 
two, wrought alternately, will produce the ‘plain, 
whilst the others may, be so varied in succession.as. to 
form any flower whatever, whose ‘range does not ex- 
ceed the number of threads contained in those leaves. 
The draught of the warp is uniform and successive 
from left to right, and hence the whole fabric. may 
be covered with flowers if required; or the weaver 
may, at his discretion, fill,only every second, third, or 
fourth, with the ornamental woof, and, thus produce 
a:pattero richer, or slighter, as may be found, conve- 
nient. ni? “cif boopbore ¢ Foagie 
*. The number of treddles necessary are 22. - Of 
these, the two represented at the right hand, and dis- 
tinguished by the letters A, B,.are intended for the 
plain part of the fabric); for A, when depressed, will 
raise the front leaf, containing: one half of the. warp, 
and B will exactly reverse the effect, sinking the front 
leaf and raising all the) others.:"The remaining tred- 
dles, when used, /will raise in varied succession, the or- 
namental part, ;and produce the pattern, intended. 
The cross lines drawn inthe, figure, are very similar 
to those in the design paper, which is the gencral 
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rule by which weavers are directed in their opestionsy Brocade. 


and a copious account of which, illustrate 
rences to the most extensive species of ornamental 
workmanship willbe found,in the article Crora 
Manvueacture, Let whatever part of the pattern, 
where the warp is.to be raised above the woof, be re- 
presented by the marks and dots upon the. intersec- 
tions of the, heddles and treddles, and.an exact rule 
will-be give to the weaver for the application of his 
raising cordage,. Ina part of these t 
section is, filled,, which, assimilates the appearance to. 
that, upon-design papers, in the remainder, dots only 
are used, which, isjthe way generally adopted in actual 
practice: , These; marks, therefore, denote. raisin 
cordsy and where/ no, mark. is applied, sinking cor 
are to be used; so that the wnels warp may, be affec- 
ted either in onejor the other way, by the pressure 
of every individual treddle. Upon. this general rule 
depends the formation of every flower which can. be 
woven upon cloth, whether incorporated into the fa- 
bric, as.in damask, or effected by separate woof, as in 
brocading. ; 

The cordin 
may-in at, 
tions ; 

Ist, Those in which every, part ofthe figure is in- 
dependent and dissimilar. 
“| 2d,. Those.in which the two. sides are’ similar, but 
where the top and bottom differ. . 

3d, Those in which every part diverging from the 
centre, is similar to that opposite to it. 
. OF the first of these, the, figure to which reference 
has been already made, is an example; and this, whe- 
ther woven asa brocade,-or. as a-spot, is the most 
comprehensive kind. 


marks, in plans of this description, 
be reduced to three different descrip- 


whole inter-_ 


by refes ——~— 


An, Fige,3,,.will .be found an illustration of the Prate 


second; and'this we shall suppose.is to be woven like 
what is. termed.a common spot. ; 0 “oder Se 
. ‘Spotting, in, poink of. show and effect, is consider- 
ably inferior to brocading ; but its great difference in 
labour, and consequently in price, gives it many ad- 
vantages over, the former, which is. much too expen- 
sive for extensive and general use... Spotting is form- 
ed by the insertion of woof, (much coarser than what 
forms the, general, fabric, and, passes.clear of, every 

art of the texture, the figures only, excepted... ‘The 
intervals, of the, course woof are clipped away with 
scissars. after the.cloth is taken from the loom, and 
before it is sent to be bleached and. finished... From 
this circumstance, all, spots are liable to.a defect in 
appearance, from which brocades are, totally. exempt- 
ed. If this spot be. supposed. to, represent a club, 
only one, half of the, figure is, necessary for the, plan 
ofthe cording ;' for in the way in which the drawing 
of the warp is done, two threads upon opposite sides 
of the Figure being inserted in the same leaf, the sides 
willbe similarly formed by half of the mounting used 
in dissimilar or independent spots., The mounting 
here consists of two oopnres and independent figures, 
which are to be wrought alternately ;andsany portion 
of. the warp being inserted in the plain leaves A and 
(B,, the figures.may be either contiguous, or removed 
to-any cea which may be thought proper. A 
spot where all the figures are contiguous, without apy 
intervention of plain cloth, is called an allover ;, those. 
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Brocade. where the plain spaces are equal to those allotted for 
<==" thie spotting are denominated half covers, and so of 


PLATE 
CIV. 
Fig. 4. 


-or decorative part. 


others. T 


is spot is contained'in 32 leaves, of which 
Aand Bare reserved forthe plain intervals, and the re- 
maining 30 forthe two spots, 15 beihg allotted for each. 
~ In Fig. 4, is given the plan add for the japan or 
paper spot, which is more brilliant in appearance, but 
vastly more expensive in apparatus, and more tedious 
to work than the common spot. The difference of 
the japan from the common spot, consists in thedat~ 
ter being as completely interwoven with the cloth as 
any part of the fabric, whereas the former is only 
rained or flushed on one sidé: In the common ‘spot, 
therefore, each alternate thread’ is drawn into the 
same leaf, and consequently one’ half of the whole 
warp is wrought exactly as a plain piece of cloth, 
whilst the other half only is reserved for the fanciful 
In the insertion of the two kinds 
of woof, the finer sort, which forms the ground or 
body of the texture, is passed twice between the war) 
for every time that the coarse or spotting woof is 
used, But in the japan spot, every thread of that part 
which forms the figure, is drawn independently, and 
consequently twice the number of leaves become ne- 
cessary, and as, in this case, one thread of each kind 
of woof is alternately used, the spotting woof'is as 
completely incorporated into the facia as any other 
part of it. Inthe figure, the plain leaves A and B 
are only used for the intervals between the spots or 
figures; and were the pattern a complete allover spot, 
they would only be used for a few threads or splitfuls 
of warp at each side, in order to form a plain selvage 
or list. The marks for the order of drawing the warp 
through the fanciful part of the mounting, being 
placed upon exactly the same plan as formerly de- 
scribed, a mere inspection of the figure will be suf- 
ficieat for those who have studied the former plans; 
-or who are previously acquainted with this mode of 
elucidation, which is universal among the best inform- 
ed operative weavers of fanciful cloth, without almost 
any further explanation. The whole, it will be evi- 
dent, may be reduced to four compartments, two be- 
ing allotted for each flower; and were the flowers in 
regular succession, without ‘being placed ‘so as to 
form the a’ poppe: of a diusdond or diagonal row, 
only one of the apparatus would be necessary. 
The Japan spot, although less tedious, and conse- 
quently less expensive than the brocade, is still suf- 
ficiently so to preclude it from ever becoming an ar- 
ticle of general use, excepting with the opulent; and, 
consequently, it never can Be an article of extensive 
manufacture, more especially as it is rivalled, even in 
point of show, by many cheaper substitutes. Ab- 
stracted, however, from the original expense, it will 
perhaps be found, eventually, a more desirable article, 
even in point of economy, than ered of the more 
flimsy substitutes which have superseded it. To those, 
therefore, who can afford the original purchase, and 
who are not too prone to be Gaited away by novelty, 
it will be always desirable; for, in point of neatness, 
sen and durability, if carefully used, it is de- 
cidedly superior to most of the light ornamental 
ods which are manufactured, either in India or in 
ritain. 
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Some attempts have been made to save time, and Brocade. 


supersede the necessity of e: ing a boy or 
girl to assist the: poor Ha Poy ee 7 te ; 
which is the term applie Heol iiderwel avi the 
coarse. woof by the hand. These have been chiefly 
confined to. operative tradesmen, who, being neither 
intimately acquainted with these:minutis of mecha- 
nical science, which are! so peculiarly’ necessary to 
guard .an inventor from great error, nor of the ability 
to expend either much time or money in maturing 
their aren not very likely to prove eminently 
Hs f n29'A7 ‘ D> Sith spr 


The competition of cheaper articlesmay be:assi 
as a sufficient reason why more opulent manufacturers 
could have little inducement to embark capital in the 
promotion of such schemes; and consequently both, 
after a few, perhaps insufficient, experiments, were 
abandoned. If ademand, however, really existed for 
the article, either of them seems: sufficiently’ capable 
of a purpose, and even of producing a 
considerable saving. “In Fig. 5, a small additional 
lay, containing a number of boxes, each of which is 
to work a aut independent shuttle, is represented. 
This lay has two motions. The first serves to raise or 
sink it at pleasure ; andthe second from right to left; 
and vice versa, by asudden jerk, throws the’ shuttles 
from each box to that next it. This lay being sus: 
pended immediately in front of ‘the large one which 
contains the reed, and which is in every respect’ the 
same as the common lay for weaving plain cloth, is 
sunk between the intervals of the warp, when'the 
small shuttles are to be used, and by a’ sudden 
jerk all the small shuttles ate thrown across. The 
front lay being then raised, the woof is struck» home 
by the other he the fine woof for the:groundof 
the texture is then inserted, as in plaim weaving; and 
the operation of the ‘small lay repeated: as often as 
the particular form or size of the flower renders it 
requisite, The places for the:small shuttles are diss 
tinguished by the ‘letters A A; B B,. &c. each letter 
being supposed to show the place ‘of. one shuttle in 
each of its alternate positions, As this apparatus is 
very similar in the general principle to thatof the 
incle loom, there is no reason to: despair of rendering 
it effective; whenever a sufficient’ stimulus for the ex- 
ertion of talent and industry is held out, by a want/of 
the article which it is intended to produce. In its 
present state, it can only be considered)in the light of 
a rude and imperfect’ attempt at improvement. — 

The other invention, which was madeby Mr Aus- 
tin. of Glasgow, many years ago; like the former, was 
neglected after a partial and imperfect trial. In this, 
the effect for which the small boxes in-the former are 
designed, is produced by the revolution of segm 
of a circle, Fig. 6. each containing a small bobbin of 
woof. » These se, s, which were composed: of 
brass, had arfaperture left sufficient to allow the warp, 
forming the extreme breadth of each flower, to rise 
without obstruction, and each segment was so con- 
structed as to revolve freely ina groove. The cir- 
‘cumference of each was cut like a wheel, and motion 
given to the whole by a rack moved alternately from 
side to side. ‘Thus the bobbin intersected the open 
warp at every revolution, and the aperture eee 
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watirocken. ment allowed a free passage\to the warp. In this, 
Nemmyned like the former, there appears rather a rude and not 
ee impracticable plan, than a miaturely digested and 
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feet; and the Oderbrucke, whichis a dike consisting Brocklesby, 
of immense blocks of granite, which stops the course “~V~ * 


-practically efficient improvement. Both seem'to re- 
quire much farther amelioration ; and they are insert- 
-ed, rather to shew what has been done, than as com- 
foe 16 effective models of mechanical efficiency. 
(J.D - A ‘ 
- BROCKEN, tthe name of the highest of the 
- Hartz mountains in Saxony. This mountain, which, 
-on account of its natural curiosities, is much resort- 
‘ed to by travellers; may be ascended by two*great 
‘roads for carriages,or by five foot-paths. The best 
amethod of ascending it on foot is to take the foot- 
th on the side.of Schiercke, and to descend by the 
t-path of Ilsenbourgh. Between Schiercke and 
“Heinrichshoke there are immense blocks of granite, 
clike those of Mount St Gothard, and large tables of 
“granite, equal to those on Mount Grimsel. In or- 
der to facilitate the ascent of the mountain, the reign- 
ing Count of Stollberg Wernigerode has cut a new 
road from Wernigerode, where he has erected’a large 
and well built inn, from a design of the architect 
Barth, which is protected by conductors, and which 
resisted the terrible storm of November 1800.- In 
this delightful'inn, which, from the immense height 
vat which it is placed, commands a most: extensive 
-wiewy the traveller is astonished: to find all the ac- 
-eommodation and luxuries of the first hotels in Eu- 
At the summit of the mountain there are several 
“masses of fragments, and blocks of granite, called the 
altar and the sorcerer’s chair. A ‘clear spring of 
“water is called the magic fountain, and the anemone 
eof the Brocken is denominated the’sorcerer’s flower. 
-These names derive their origin from the festival of 
othe great idol Crotho, whom the Saxons worshipped 
.in secret, at this immense and solitary height, while 
oChristianity was extending her: peaceful conquests 
voyer the plains below. From the highest summit of 
the ol tm is seen a plain. about’ 70° leagues in ex- 
stent, peopled with five millions of souls, and occupy- 
‘ing uearly the two-hundredth part of the whole of 
‘Europe. The following are the heights of the moun- 
-tain, as taken by different observers. © 0 99 05 


él 


any et chihd agey ot ‘Old Paris feet 96 999 8 
Above the North Sea, <-» = 3,455. ~ Rosenthal. » 
at beg |» Swlanert sy eiveton 8, b68; \o Lasiue. 
$,022. Zimmerman. 
~Above Hanover; - 9-+ +) 3,246.° Rosenthal. — 
Oh so sasas - 2nireg He 1! $3184.0) De Ene, 
eigen uenand Got} 2.928... Rotenthal. 
Above Oderbrucke, - © -. »-» 1,081. Rosenthal. 
de, viel awe dena 9. 1088 Be Kiel 
- Above the old/hotel, ~ - 326. Rosenthal.’ 


The principal curiosities of the: Brocken‘are—the 
insulated rock of Ilsenstein, rising to a height of 
320 feet, andthe rocks of Schnarcher, Rennecke, 
‘and Hohneklippen, which are of inferior height; the 


‘fall of the river Bode on the side of Rosstrapp; the - 


Rosstrapp, which is a wall of rocks cut perpendicu- 
larly, and forming a precipice of from 500 to 800 
“VOL, IV. PART 3, 


~mortality of the horned cattle, 


of the Oder, and makes it form a huge lake of 
10,138 square toises. In addition to these objects of 
curiosity, the picturesque road along the Oderbrucke, 
the carial of Rehberg, and the grottos, called Bau. 
manshole and Bielshole, are worthy of particular no- 
tice. The latitude of the top of the Brocken is 51° 
48' 29", and its longitude 28° 16! 20” east from the 
Ferro Isles. An account of the botany of this and the 
neighbouring mountains may be found in Gatterer’s 
Anleitung den Harz zu bereisen; avd an account of 
their mineralogical productions will be found in La- 
sius’ Beobachtungen iiber die Harzgebirge. See 
Hartz. ( ) 

BROCK ESBY, RicwArp, an eminent physi- 
cian, was descended of a wealthy and respectable Irish 
family ; and was born at Minehead, in Somersetshire, 
on the 11th of August 1722, when his mother was 
on a visit to her relations. His parents, who re- 
sided at Cork, belonged to the society of Quakers, 
and seem to have been more anxious to imbue the 
mind of their son with the elements of a liberal edui- 
cation, than with the peculiar tenets of their sect. 
At the academy of Ballytore, where he went at an 
early age, he contracted an acquaintance with the 
celebrated Edmund Burke, which grew ivto the 
warmest friendship, when both of them appeared as 
public characters in London. After finishing his 
grammar education, Mr Brocklesby attended a course 
of medical lectures at the university of Edinburgh, 
and afterwards went to Leyden, where he took Tis 
degree of doctor of medicine in 1745, and delivered 
a thesis, entitled De Saliva Sana et Morbosa. U 
his ‘return to England in 1746, he settled as a phy- 
sician ‘in’ London ; ‘but, like all young practitioners, 
his time was tess occupied in the practice of his pro- 
fession, than in accommodating his wants to the nar- 
rowness of his income. His fame, however, began 
to extend, after'the publication of his Essay on the 
In the year 1751, 
he was admitted a licentiate in the Royal College of 
Physicians. The honorary degree of doctor in me- 
dicine was conferred upon him by the university of 
Dublin in 1754; and he received the same honour 
from the university of Cambridge in 1755. In June 
1756, he was élected a fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians. 

The practice of Dr Brocklesby now began to'extend 
with his reputation. The mildness of his disposition 
endeared him to his professional brethren, while his 
kind attention to'the wants and diseases of the poor, 
Yrupear the affections of a more extensive circle, 

n the year 1758, he was appointed physician to the 
army by Lord Barrington; and, in this capacity, 
he’served in Germany during the greater part of the 
seven years war. He was afterwards chosen. physi- 
cian to the hospitals for British forces; and ede 
turned to London in 1763, a few months before the 
termination of the war. In 1764, he published, ia 
one volume, 8vo, Economical and Medical Observa- 
tions from 1738 to 1763, tending to the im = 
ment of Medical Hospitats. ‘This work, which con- 
tains the yaluable results of his experience on the 


‘ continent, abounds with excellent practical remarks 
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and with many useful hints respecting the manage- 
ment of hospitals. a ehanlid guatitd 

By the death of his father, Dr Brocklesby was 
left an estate of L.600 per annum, From his pro- 
fession, he derived a clear income of L.1000.a year, 
and, as he enjoyed half pay from the army, and also 
a pension from his friend the Duke of Richmond,* he 
was enabled not only to live in splendour, but to 
amass a very considerable fortune. | Dr. Brocklesby 
was now elected a fellow of the Royal Society... He 
contributed several papers.to the transactions of that 
learned body ; and his leisure hours were devoted to 
the society of his literary. and political friends. By 
his advice, a professorship of chemistry was added 
to the establishment.of the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich; and he had also the merit of recommend- 
ing to that professorship the celebrated Dr Adair 
Crawford. About this time, the Duke of Rich- 
mond appointed him physician-general to the royal 
regiment of artillery and corps of engineers, The 
infirmities of old age, however, now began to interfere 
with the active duties of his profession, and induced 
him to abandon his medical practice, except among his 
particular, friends. In December 1797, he went’to 
Beaconsfield, ona visit to the widow of his late friend 
Mr Burke; and, on the 11th of that month, he re- 
turned to dine with his two nephews, Dr Young and 
Mr. Beeby, of whose education he had taken the 
principal charge. Though a little fatigued with the 
journey; he talked. with cheerfulness, gm pas- 
sages from his favourite classics, and appeared 
in his usual health; but, when he retired to rest 
about nine\o’clock in the evening, he found the la- 
bour of. ascending the stairs almost too great for 
him, and, a few minutes after he went to bed, he 
dropped asleep, and almost instantly expired, with- 
out the least appearance of pain. He bequeathed his 
books, pictures, and plate, witha handsome lega- 
cy, to his nephew Dr Thomas Young, now fo: ign 
secretary to the Royal Society of London, a’ philo- 
sopher to whom. science is under numerous obliga~ 
tions. . With the exception of these and a few other 
legacies, the rest of Brocklesby’s fortune, which 
amounted altogether to about L,30,000, was left 


’ to his other nephew Mr Beeby. » 


Though Dr Brocklesby conducted his affairs with 
a prudent economy, aay A removed from meanness 
and. profusion, yet he was distinguished by that true 
benevolence and liberality of disposition, which ,is 
ever desirous to possess the means, as well asthe in- 
clination, to. do. good... There.is a, species of gene- 


- yosity, springing no doubt from,the noblest motives, 


which wastes itself in a few, unavailing efforts; but 
that practical benevolence which is alone worthy of 
our, praise and imitation, seems to have been possess- 
ed, in a very high degree, by Dr Brocklesby. The 
frugality, which is dictated by selfish feelings, is one 
of the meanest failings with which the human charae- 
_ter can be stained’; but the economy which husbands 


-his health, than 


Antonio de Ulloa.”? 
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Brocklesby. on the history and treatment of various disorders, 


the resources of charity, and directs them with cau- Brocklesby, 


tion-to proper objects, 18 a virtue beyond all praise, 
\, No. sooner was Dr Brocklesby infortned: that Di 


Johnson was prevented; by the narrowness ‘of. his in- 
come; from going to the Continent for the recovery of 

e offered him,).in.the most. delicate 
manner, an annuity of L.100 during the remainder of 
his life. When the Doctor declined this offer, his gene- 
rous friend préssed him to reside in his house, as more 
suited to his: health than that. in which he then, liy- 
ed... His conduct to Edmund Burke was equally no- 
ble and generous. Dr Brocklesby \transmitted to 


shim L.1000, with the notification, that he intended 


to leave him this sum at shis death, but that he 


thought it might be of morevuse to-him at) present. 


At one period of his life, Dr Brocklesby was an 
enthusiast in politics, and participated in the early 
proceedings of the Whig Club; but he afterwards 
abandoned the leaders of that party, ‘along with Mr 
Burke and the Duke of Righinonh 1Btes 

Dr Brocklesby was, at one time, induced to 
accept a challenge, which originated in some pro- 
fessional jealousies.. The Doctor having spoken 
openly against some improper means which he 
supposed had been employed by Sir John Elliot, 
in order to. procure favour, of a family on 
which they had jointly attended; the friends of Sir 
John incited him to senda challenge to Dr Brockles- 


by. » The parties met in the field to determine. this 


point of honour; but they were luckily separated af- 
ter the first-fire, by)a centinel fn pert pits We 

{n addition to the works which we have already 
mentioned, Dr Brocklesb ‘published, in) 1760, his 
Oratio Harvei which he pronounced: before: the 
Royal .C Physicians. ‘In the ‘Transactions 
of the Royal Society for 1747, vol. xliv., he publish- 
ed a letter “* On the Indian Poison seni over by Don 
iain heigubiehed aighpen'* Ge Mi quuauns 
vol, xlv. publis a paper, ‘ 
»found mixed among the Gentian ; and, in 


root lately, 
the same work, for. 1755, vol. xlix., 2d, his 
Experiments.on the Sensibility and Irritability of the 


‘of Ammals.\In the third and fourth 
volumes of the Medical Observations, he published 
the case of a lady, labouring under diabetes; experi- 
ments relative to the analysis of Seltzer water ; and 
a case of an encysted' tumour in the orbit of the 
eye, | Dr Brocklesby wrote also a Dissertation On. 
the Music of the Ancients, which was published in 
1749. (6 

ek a town, or large-village, in North Hol- 
land, celebrated for the elegance and cleanness of the 
houses and streets, ‘The houses are built of wood, 
and roofed with tiles, The brilliancy of the coe 
lours with ‘whichothe outside of them is painted; the 
beautiful gardens before them, adorned with shell- 
work and. statues, and the unusual care which is fa- 
ken by the inhabitants to keep the streets clean, ren- 
der this village’ an interesting object of curiosity. 
Little rivulets pass by the sides of the houses ; and 


*"* It has been stated by one of his biographers, that Dr Brocklesby xeceived pensions. from five noble families besides. 
the Duke of Richmond’s ; but, whatever may haye beer his authority, the statement is not correct. ~ ; 
+ It is not true that they were attended by seeonds, who placed them at a secure distance from each other. 
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the streets are: made so. narrow, for the! purpose of 
being kept clean, that they do not admit ome 
and cattle are notallowed to pass through them. \‘‘he 
streets are paved with bricks, which are washed and! 
smoothed with a polisher, and they are covered with 
sand, on which is drawn a variety of figures. The 
inhabitants do not permit an inn to be established in 
the town. At the entrance 'to several of the houses 
there are pairs of slippers, ready for the use of those 
whose shoes are soiled with mud. The, town is prin- 
cipally inhabited by merchants, who have retired from 
business, or who have'a connection with some of the 
commercial houses in Amsterdam, This town for- 
merly carried on a considerable commerce with the 
Baltic, with Dantzig, and Konigsberg ; but it has 
now greatly diminished, and the only articles of its 
trade are corn and cattle. (w ; 

BROKER, (Broccator, Broccarius, and Auxio- 
narius,) signifies, in general, one who is employed to 
make and conclude bargains between merchants and. 
tradesmen, in matters of money and merchandize, for 
a fee'or reward. The word is derived from a broken 
trader, and that from the Saxon bree, signifying mis- 
fortune; so that droker denoted one who was a bro- 
ken trader by misfortune; and formerly, it is said, 
none but persons falling under this description were 
allowed to exercise the employment of a broker. 

“There are Exchange-brokers, Insurance.brokers, 
Stock brokers, and Pawn brokers. 

_ Exchange brokers, are those whose business it is 
to understand the alteration of the course of exchange, 
to inform mefchants how it goes, and to notify to 
‘those having money to pay or receive abroad, who 
are proper persons to negotiate the exchange with. 
‘When the business is concluded, they have an allow- 
ance for. e, amounting to two shillings for 
every L.100)sterling. See Excnancr. _ 

‘By the statutes’ 8 and 9. .W. IIf. c. 20, and 6 
Ann. c. 16; exchange-brokers are to be licensed in 
London, by the lord mayor and aldermen, who ad- 


‘minister to them an oath, and take/bond for the faith- 


ful‘execution of their offices. Persons acting as bro- 
kers, ‘without being thus regularly licensed:and ads 
mitted, are’ liablein a forfeiture of L.500; and:those 
who. employ them forfeit .L. 50. .The same is the 
ase at\bciitols byretatbte:Sd. Ged. Ik c...31. Bros 


kets must! register contracts, 8ec.-under the like pe- 


nalty; and they-are not allowed to deal for them- 
selves, on’ pain of forfeiting L.200. They are. also 
appointed to carry about with them a’silver medal, 
bearing the king’s arms;and the arms of ‘the'city, &c. 


.and to'pay, 40 shillings yearly tothe chamber of the 


wd haspivabteiherd ‘ate agents» -who - transact the 
business of insurance between the merchant or party 
insured; and the underwriters or insurers.: -(See In- 
suraNcE.) This being’ an employment ‘of great 
trust, insuraice-brokérs. ought to be; and indeed .ge- 
nerally:are, persons of respectability and honour, :in 
whom unlimited confideiice can be reposed. 

. It is generally udderstood, although the: point’ has 
‘never ‘been’ settled by. any: judicial decision, that, by 
othe ‘trade in-London, the: underwriters give 
‘credit only:to the broker for their premiums, and can 
resort only to him for payment; and that, on the 
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other hand, he.alone, and not the underwriters, can 
recover the premiums from the insured, An open 
account is therefore usually kept between the r 
and.every underwriter with whom he has much. deal- 
ing, in which the broker makes himself debtor to the 


underwriter for all premiums, and takes credit for all. 


losses to which the underwriter is liable, and which 
the broker is authorised to receive. Such losses, 
however, are not to be regarded as a debt from the 
underwriter to. the broker, . 

. In the case of the bankruptcy of a policy broker, 
the court of King’s Bench (23d Gearge IIL) held, 
that though pene Ss for the premiums must be given 
to the broker, because the underwriters know. nothing 
of the principals; yet that they could,not set off ithe 
losses, or returns of premium due to the principals, 
and which they only could sue for, against a debt 
due from the “defendants to the bankrupt... In. this 
Case, it may be obsetved, the defendants no com- 
mission del credere.. In-a subsequent'case, where the 
action was brought by the assignees of an underwri- 
ter against the factor, it was determine “f 26th George 
ILI.) that. the defendant-might set off losses upon 

olicies subscribed by the bankrupt, ‘and due, to the 
Viseaidaen's correspondents ; but there the defend- 
ant had a commission del eredere; ‘which, Lord 
Mansfield said, made him liable to his correspondents 
for losses, without first bringing an action. onthe po- 
licy against the underwriter. «tess 

The various duties and obligations incumbent on 
those exercising the office of an agent or broker, are 
similar to’ those which exist, in’ general, in cases of 
express Or implied undertaking, and are treated of at 
large in the different works on insurance: See Mar 
hall on Insurance, vol. i.; also the articles In- 

stRANcE and Poricy. : 

Stock-Brokers, are persons ‘employed to buy and 
sell shares of the joint stock of any company or. cor- 
poration; or in the public: funds.» The business of 
these brokers is regulated by the'statutes, 6th George 
I..c. 18.,and 7th and 10th George Il..c. 8. See 
Socks and Srock-JsoBBING. 
~ Pawn. brokers, called also pawn-takers, tally-men, 
Sripers, or friperers, are persons whofkeep shops, and 
lend out money to necessitous, people, generally. at 
ah exorbitant rate’ of profit. 

» By stat..25th George III. c. 48, pawn-brokers 
are required to take out an annual licence on a L.10 

stamp, within the bills of mortality, and L.5 in any 
other: part-of the kingdom, for each shop kept, un- 
der a penalty. of L.50. By 29th George III. cap. 

57. confirmed by $lst George ILI. c.52., and 33d 

George Ii. \¢. 53., the following rates of profit are 
allowed to pawn- brokers. for interest and »warehouse- 
room: For every pledge upon which there has not 
been lent’ above 2s. 6d., one halfpenny per moath; 
for 5s., one penny ; for 7s, 6d., one peuny halfpen- 
ny ; for 10s., two-pence ; and so on progressively,at 
a proportional-rate, for any sum not exceeding 40s, ; 
and for any sum exceeding 40s,; and, not -exceed- 
ing) L.10., at the rate of $d. per 20s4\,and so in 

proportion for any fractional .sum..,.A.) party may 

redeem pawned goods. within seven days after the 
expiration .of any month, »without :paying, any 
thing for the seven days; after seven and withir 
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Broker. sixteen days, he pays interest for one month and a 

———-y-——_ half; but after the first fourteen days, the pawn-bro- 
ker may take forthe whole month. 

The pawn-broker is required to make entries and 
give duplicates. 
pledged within one year, on tender of the money 
lent and interest, a justice is empowered, on convic- 
tion, to commit: him till the goods be delivered up, 
or reasonable satisfaction be obtained. After the 
expiration of one year, pawned goods ma be sold 
by public auction; being exposed to public view, 
asd catalogues of them: published, and two adver- 
tisements of sale inserted’ in some newspaper, at least 

“two days before the first day’s sale, under a penalty 
of L.5 to the owner. If pawn-brokers, receive no- 
tice from the owners before the expiration of a year, 
they are not allowed to™dispose of the goods until 
three months shall have expired from the end of that 
year. They must enter in their books an account of 
sales of all goods pawned for more than 10s. ; and; 
in case of sale, the overplus to be paid upon de- 

‘ mand, within three years, to the owner, deducting 
interest and costs, under a penalty, upon. refusal, of 
treble the sum lent, to be levied by distress, < 

Pawn-brokers are not allowed to purchase goods. 
in their custody; or suffer them to be redeemed for 
that purpose, They are not to lend money to any 
person appearing to be under the-age of twelve years, 
or intoxicated; nor to purchase: duplicates. of other. 
pawn-brokers ; nor to. buy any goods before eight in 
the morning, and after seven in the afternoon ; nor 
to receive any goods in pawn before eight in the 
morning, or after nine at night, between Michael- 
mas and Lady-day ; nor before seven in the morn- 
ing, or after ten at night, during the remainder of 
the year, excepting the evenings of Saturday, and: 
those preceding Good Friday and, Christmas day. 
They are not to carry on-the trade on any Sunday, 
Good Friday, or Christmas day; Pawn-brokers. of- 
fending against the act, in. cases where no penalty is 
provided, shall forfeit L.5 for every offence ; and, 
in all cases, complaint must be made within twelve 
months, But the act does not extend to pledges for 


money above L. 10, nor to persons lending money , 


upon goods at 5 per cent. 

Any person who shall fraudulently pawn the goods 
of another, shall, upon. conviction before a justice, 
forfeit 20s. and the value of the goods so pawned ; 
and, failing to pay, shall be committed to & 
of correction for not more than three months, nor 
less than one. Persons counterfeiting or altering du- 
plicates, may be committed by a justice to the house 
of correction for a similar period. If any person 
shall offer to pawn goods, refusing to give a satis- 
factory account of himself and them; or if there 
be reason to suspect that the goods are stolen; or if 
any person, not entitled, shall attempt to redeem 
pawned goods, they may be taken before a justice 
for examination ; who, if there appear cause, may 
commit the offender to be dealt with according to 
law, provided the nature of the offence shall autho- 
rise such commitment by any other law ; or other- 
wise, for a period not exceeding three months, nor 


less than one. A justice may also grant a search- 
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If he refuses to deliver up goods: 


e. house- 
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warrast, and # peace-officer break ‘open’ doors, and» 
restore the , if found, to the owners.) (2) «1 
BROMELIA, a genus of plants: of the class: 
Hexandria, and order Monogynia, See Borany;: — 
p. 182, and’Prne Apres is elog. © 02) Ledtennne 
BROMLEY, a market town’of En yin. thes 
county of Kent, is situatedon the river Revensbourn,: 
10 miles south-east from London. Its aclean, well+: 
built, straggling town, but containing nothing wor-: 
thy of notice, except the hospital erected by Dr: 
Witter, Bishop of Rochester, in'the reign of Cha e 
IL., for twenty poor clergymen’s widows, “It was the! 
first endowment of the kiod in England, and hasbeen 
considerably augmented by several additionatcharitable: 
bequests: In 1756, Mirs Betenson of Bradbourne left 
L.10,000, for the purpose of erecting ten additional 
houses; and since that time, Mr Pearce has bequeath~ 
ed L.12,000 for a similar purpose. So that by these 
means, thenumber of houses isnow doubled, and the ane 
nual allowance to each of the widows on Bishop Wars 
ner’s foundation is L. 30, 10s., with coal and candle ;7 
and L.20 to each of the others; with a salary of L.86; 
to the chaplain, who must belong to Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. The church of Bromley is a spacious’ 
edifice, consisting of a nave, chancel, and aisles; with 
an embattled tower at the west end, surmounted by a@ 
cupola. Its north aisle was rebuilt in 1792, to the 
expence of which Bishop Thomas contributed L.500. 
Bromley has also a charity school, for educating and. 
clothing thirteen boys and asmany girls. Its market- 
-house is’a large old building standing on wooden pil+ 
lars ; and its hive are on the 14th of February and the 
5th of August. ards 
Near the town is the palace of the Bishop of Ro 
chester, which was first erected in 700, in conse 
quence of his having received the manor of Brom- 
ley as a gift from King Edgar; and it has conti» 
nued'to be the residence of the bishops: of that see 
till the present times “The old building was pulled 
down by the late Bishop, and a plain brick mansion 


erected in its stead about the year 1777. In the vi+ 
cinity is a spring, which is said to s the same 


qualities as the water of Tunbridge wells, and»which 
was much frequented in monkish times, and heldin high 
estimation. ‘Bromle contains 424 houses, and 2700 
inhabitants. See Wilson’s eer of Bromley, and 
Beauties of England and Wales, vol. viii. p. 1853. (1) 
BROMSGROVE, a market town of England, in 
the county of Worcester, is situated near the source 
of the river Salwarp, 12 miles from Worcester, and 
116 north-west from London.. It is rather i 
ly built, but has a very handsome church, with win- 
Fs of painted glass, and a tower and spire, which are 
the neatest in the county. The church stands upon an 
eminence, and is approached by a flight of 50 steps 3 
and contains several fine monuments, among which 
are those of Judge Lyttleton, Bishop Hall of Bris- 
tol, Sir Humphrey Stafford, Sir John Talbot, anda 
daughter of Henry VII. It has a good grammar 
school, faunded by Edward VI. for educating and 
clothing twelve boys, which has been additionally en- 
dowed by Sir Thomas Cooks ; and also several alms- 
houses. Bromsgrove has some flourishing manufao- 


tures of woollen and linen cloths, gails, needles, and 
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other kardware. It-is governed bya bailiff, recorder, 
and aldermen, and a court baron is held in the town- 
hall, by the lord of the manor, every three weeks, for 
the recovery of debts under 40s. In 1801, this town 
eontained 1178 houses, and 5898 inhabitants, of whom 
1208 were returned as employed in trade and manu- 
factures. It ha 
—— and horses, and a weekly market on Thurs- 
> Tn the neighbourhood, are Grafton manor, the an- 
cient residence of the Earl of Shrewsbury ; Dodford 

iory ; and Hewell-Grange, the seat of the Earl of 
Plymouth, See Nash’s History of Worcestershire. 


PP RoMuss genus of plants of the class Trian- 
dria, and order Digynia. See Borany, p. 106. 
~BRONCHOCELE.» See Suncery. 
BRONZE, the name of a mixed metal, which the. 
aricients employed for casting statues and other orna- 
ments. According to Vasari, the bronze. of the E- 
gyptians consisted of two-thirds of brass, and one of 
copper ; -and’ Pliny informs us, that the Greeks add- 
ed to the brassone-tenth part of-lead, and one-twen- 
tieth: part of silver.’ 
* In casting bronze figures, particular attention must 
be-paid to the formation of the mould. The pattern 
from which the cast is to be made must have a mould 
made upon it, with a mixture of one-third of plaster 
of Paris, and two-thirds of brick-dust. Its thickness 
should be proportioned to the weight of the figure ; 
and small air-holes, opening,upwards, should.be made 
im the joints, to.give free passage to.the air, which is 
thrust out by the entrance-of the metal... Over the 


terior surface of the mould there should be spread. 


neatly a layer) of clay of the intended.thickness of 
the metal: When this is done, the concavity, which 
is bounded by the layer of clay, is to be filled with the 
composition of plaster of Paris and brick-dust already 
mentioned, which will form the core. When the fi- 
gure is long, strong bars of iron must be laid in the 
mould as a support to the metal figure, and round 
these the ‘core must be cast. The mould is then 
opened, the layer of clay taken, and every kind of 
dampness einpeliac by drying the mould and core 
with charcoal or lighted straw. The core is then re- 
placed in the mould, where it is supported in its pro- 
per position by short bars of bronze, which run 
through the mould into the core. The mould being 
strongly fortified with iron bars, and fixed in a right 
position, the liquid bronze is poured inte the mouth 
of the mould. (# 

BRONZING, is the art of imitating bronze, or 
of communicating to figures in wood, ivory, plaster, 
‘&c. that nish.rust which distinguishes the bronze 
— of the ancients.. The golden. bronze is. mad: 
of the finest and brightest copper dust, and when it 
is wanted of a red colour, a small quantity of red 


“ochre, well pulverised, is added.. They are both 


put-on with varnish, and the .bedy to. which pil are 
» to 


sapplied is immediately dried over .a chafing dis 
“prevent it from turning green. 


The following method of bronzing figures is ex- 


‘tremely simple. After having covered the figure 
-with a coat of gum water, mixed with a little. mi- 


nium, take a little fish glue, dissolved in spirits of 
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wine, by exposing them ina warm place, and’ add to, Brooke 


S two annual fairs for linen cloth,. 
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it some saffron; then take the filings or dust of any’ 
metal which it is wanted to imitate, and apply this, 

whee wierd with the glue, to the figure, with a hair. 

encil, 

. In bronzing copper, the Chineseifirst rub it with: 
vinegar-and ashes, till it is well polished. When the. 
copper is well dried in the sun, they cover it with a. 
coat, made in the following manner. Take two parts 

of verdigris, two parts of cinnabar, five parts of. 
sal ammoniac, two parts of the bill and liver of ducks, - 
five parts of alum ;, pound and mix them well, and 

form them into a clear paste. The copper, after, 
being covered with a coat of this paste, is dried, 

cooled, and washed, and the same operation is re- 

peated about ten times. 

Iron may be bronzed merely by rubbing it when 
hot with the hoof of a cow, and with oil. For far- 
ther information on this subject, see a Paper by Mac- 
quer, in the Memoirs of the French Academy for 
1767 3 Birch’s History of the Royal Society, vol. i, 
p- 108; and Supplement de 0 Encyclopedie, toms ii. p. 


* rT » 

BROOKE, Henry, an ingenious author, thongh. 
of eccentric and irregular talents, was born in lre- 
land, in the year 1706.. In the earlier period of his: 

life, he became a pupil of the celebrated Dr She- 
-ridan, and afterwards prosecuted his studies at Dub-. 
lin college, whence he removed to the Temple. 

Having. returned.to Ireland, he there privately. 
married his. cousin,.2a amiable young,. woman, to 
whom he had been appointed guardian. With her 
he lived, for some-time, in domestic retirement, un- 
til the.increase of his’ family compelled him to have 
recourse to his literary talents, in order to make 
his income adequate to their maintenance, With 
this view he repaired to London, and, in 1735, 
wrote his philosophical poem, entitled, Universal 
Beauty. Thereafter, he again returned to his na- 
tive country, and engaged in the practice of the 
law; but his inclination carrying him to literary pur- 
suits, he revisited the metropolis, and offered his tra- 
gedy of Gustavus Vasa to the stage. The strong 
sentiments of liberty with which this play abound- 
ed, excited the attention of government, and its pub- 
lic representation at the theatres was authoritatively 
prohibited. But the author was more than indem- 
nified for any. pecuniary loss which he might have 
suffered, in consequence of this proceeding. . His pri- 
vate friends, and the political party attached to Fre- 
derick, Prince of. Wales,.encouraged him to publish 

the play by subscription, in 1739; and this measure 
showaded so.well, that Brooke derived from it more 
emolument than-he probably would have done, had 
the piece been.exhibited on the stage. Finding his 
expences, however, still too great, when compared 
with his limited income, he was reduced to the ne- 
cessity of quitting the house he had taken at Twick- 
enham, dismissing his servants, and again retiring to 
his native country. . 

In 1745, he produced his tragedy, entitled, The 
Earl of Westmoreland, which was represented on 
the Dublin theatre; and, in the same year, he pub- 
lished his Farmer’s ,Letters. About this time, too, . 
he. obtained the appointment of barrack-master from 
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the Earl of Chesterfield, then lord-lieutenant of Ire-: 
In 1747, he contributed three pieces to 
Moore’s Fables for the Female Sex, of which The Fe- 
male Seducers has been F pied admired. His’ 
tragedy of The Earl ¥ ssex was acted at Dublin 
in 1749, and at Drury-lane in 1760. It does not ap- 
pear certain whether any of his other dramatic pieces 
were ever publicly performed at any theatre. 

Brooke now lived in rural retirement, having gni- 
ted his family with that of an only brother ; both re- 
siding together in the most perfect harmony. His 
mind, which had always been strongly impressed with 
devotional feelings, became, at length, a prey to the 
gloomy and withering influence of methodism, which’ 
gradually depressed his spirits, and deranged his in-) 
tellects, The embarrased state of his pecuniary cir- 
cumstances, combined with the loss of fis wife, after 
a happy and affectionate union of nearly 50 years, 
and the death of a favourite child, must have contri- 
buted,*in no slight degree, to promote his disposition 
to melancholy and depression. \ In 1762, he publish- 
ed a treatise, entitled, The Trial of the Roman Ca- 
tholics ; and, in 1766, his novel, Zhe Fool of Quality, 
-—a work which attracted considerable attention, and 
of which the last, volumes displayed the prevailin 
bias of the author’s mind. The decay of his fatale 
ties, however, was still more sensibly indicated by his 
Juliet Grenville, a novel which he published in 1774. 
He died in the month of October 1783. | His works, 
exclusive of the novels, were printed together in four 
volumes octavo, 1780, but are ‘now httle-read. . See 
the life of the author prefixed to his works. (z) 

BROOKLYN, Battle of.. See Vol. I, p. 670. 

BROOME, Wuzuram, an English poet, was born 
in Cheshire, of poor parents ; and after being educa- 
ted upon the foundation at Eton, was, by the con- 
tribution of his friends, sent to St John’s college 
Cambridge, where he obtained a small exhibition. 
During his ‘education in*that university, he was so 
forid of writing verses, that, among his companions, 
he was known by the name of Poet, although his ju- 
venile pieces by no means entitled ‘him to that appel- 
lation. He next appeared’as a translator of Homer 
into prose, in conjunction with Ozell and Oldisworth ; 
but that work has long ago fallen into oblivion, 

It, however, paved the way for his introduction to 
Pope, who employed him to make extracts from 
Eustathius, for the notes ‘to the translation of the 
Iliad ; and in the volumes of poetry published by 
Lintot, commonly called “© Pope’s Miscellanies,’’ 
many of his aes pieces are inserted. Pope after- 
wards employed him, in conjunction with Fenton, in 
translating the Odyssey, and assigned him the 2d, 6th, 
8th, 11th, 12th, 16th, 1Sth, and 28d books of that 
poem; together with the task of writing all the notes. 
For the four books translated by Fenton, Pope paid 
L. 300; while Broome received no more bo the 
whole of his part of the work than L.600.. This 
scanty payment produced a quarrel betwixt him and 
his employer, which’ ended in a complete breach of 
their friendship. Broome charged Pope with an ava- 
ricious spirit; and Pope, in revenge, gave him aplacein 
the Dunciad ; quoted him in the Bathos asia proficient 
“in the’ art of sinking 5’? and compared him toa 
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with rik aa poten of Anacreon, which appeared ir 
the Gentleman’s Magaz under the amc of Ches- 
ter. Inthe church, he never rose higher than a rec« 
tor, and died at Bath'in 1745. 2 
“‘ Of Broome,’’ says Johnson, “ though it cannot 
be said that he wasa great poet, it would be “unjust 
to deny that he was an excellent versifier: his lines. 
are smooth and sonorous;and:his diction is select and 
elegant. He had such power of words and numbers, 
as fitted him for translation; but, in his original, 
works, recollection seems to have been his b $8 
more than invention. His imitations are so appa- 
rent, that it is part of his readers employment to re- 
cal the verses of some former poet. 1] 
His assistance was deemed: so necessary to Popes 
in the translation of the Odyssey; that it. gave occa- 
sion to this humorous distich, y 
** Pope came clean off with Homer; but they 
«« Broome went before, and kindly swept the way.” 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, vol. ite, (As Ps) > 
BROSELEY, a market town of England, in the 
county of Salop, is situated on the river Seve 
which separates it from Madeley, 146 miles N. W.. 
from London, | It possesses considerable iron, works, 
where cannon and all kinds of cast-iron articles are, 
founded ; and also a manufactory for glazed. sean: 
pipes, But it is chiefly remarkable for a curio 
burning spring in the neighbourhood, which was dis- 
pata in June 1711. | It was ‘first announced by a 
terrible noise in the night-time, which awaked seve- 
ral people that lived near it, who, going out to ascer- 
tain the cause, perceived, about 500 yards from the 
Severn, a surprising shaking of the earth, and a lit- 
tle boiling up of water through the grass. Upon 
digging round the spring, the water sprung up to « 
reat height, and a candle, which, they held in their 
out set it-on fire. This circumstance excited great 
curiosity ; and many persons, from different parts 
of the country, came to visit the burning ell... To 
prevent it from being ,destroyed, an iron cistern was 
placed upon it, -with a small hole in the middle of 
the cover, through which the water might be viewed. 
Whema lighted:candle was’ put into this /hole, the 
water immediately took. fire, darting and flashing ia 
a violent manner, much in the same way.as spirits ia 
a lamp, bu with greater agitation. _Its heat exceed- 
ed that of any other combustible matter., It would 
sometimes burn for 48 hours together, without any 
sensible diminution; and an ordinary tea-kettle, full 
‘of water, by being placed upon:the hole, was made 
to boil innine mimutes.. In 1747, it: had been, lost 
for many years; and the poor man in whose land it 
‘was, missing the profit which it brought him by 


a 


‘shewing it to strangers, applied “his utmost endea- 
‘yours to recover it; and, after many fruitless at- 


tempts, he happened:to hit uponrit, about 30 yards 
nearer the river, by emp arumbling noise uR- 
der ground, similar to that by which it was) first dis- 
It, however, completely. disappeared, in 
1755, by the sinking:of a coal-pit in the neighbour- 


———— 
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hood. Some have attempted to account for this phe- 


nomenon, by supposing the water to have, been mix- 
ced with pelr one of the most inflammable sub- 
istances. in nature, and which bas the property of 
‘burning in water; and others, that the vapour pro- 
“duced: by the fermentation of coal and iron-ore, which 
‘abound in, the vicinity, by ascending with violence 
ghrovgh the chinks of the earth, gave the water its 
turbulent motion and inflammable quality. 

Broseley is chiefly inhabited by colliers and miners, 
» and’ carries. on /a considerable trade in coals with the 
different towns upon the Severn. ' Houses, 1022; 
gar ate, 4832. See Philosophical Trans. for 

712, vol. xxviii. p. 475; atid for 1747, vol: xliv. 
p- 370; also Pennant’s Tour. (1) 

-BROSIMUM, a genus of plants of the class 
Dicecia, and order Monandria. See Borany, p. 
34:7. 

* BROSSZEA, a genus of plants of the class Pen- 
tandria, and order Monogynia. See Borany, p. 
140. 

BROTERA, a genus of plants of the class Syn- 
genesia, and order Polygamia Segregata. See Bo- 
‘TANY, p- 310. 

BROUSSONETIA, a genus of plants of the 
‘class Dicecia, and order Tetrandria. See Borany, 


. 335. 
x BROWALLIA, a genus of plants of the class 
*Didynamia, and order Bs gtosperite See Botany, 
9. 249. 
- BROWNE, Simon, a dissenting minister in qeie 
land, was born in Somersetshire about the year 1680. 
Endowed with superior powers of mind, which he 
had cultivated by early and assiduous study, he was 
found qualified for the ministry before he had attain. 
“ed the twentieth year of his age; and was elected 
minister of a numerous and respectable body of dis- 
senters in Portsmouth, among whom he discharged 
‘the duties of his office with fidelity and diligence for 
several years. Having been called to the pastoral 
charge of a congregation of dissenters in London, 
“he left Portsmouth in 1716, with the universal re- 
gret of his hearers. There he officiated for about 
seven years, with much credit to himself, and satis. 
faction to his people; till, in 1723, his mind sus- 
tained a severe shock by the death of his wife and an 
only son, and his ried at last settled in a deep and 
incurable melancholy. His mental disorder was of 
avery uncommon kind. In the beginning of it, he 
‘was completely miserable, and felt frequent and strong 
desires to deprive himself of life; but afterwards, 
his mind became more serene and composed, and, on 
some occasions, he would even assume a degree of 
cheerfulness and pleasantry ; but he could never af- 
terwards be prevailed upon to resume the duties of 
his pastoral.office, nor even to join in any act of wor- 
ship, either public or private. His own idea of his 
unhappy state is thus expressed in the Adventurer, 
No. Ixxxviii. ‘ He believed that the Almighty, by 
a singular instance of divine power, had, in a gra- 
dual manner, annihilated in him the thinking sub- 
‘stance, aud utterly divested him of consciousness ; 
that though he retained the human form, and the fa- 
6 - 
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rational, he had all the while no more notion of what 


the said) than a, parrot, and. consequently no longer 


looked upon himself as a moral agent, or a3 a subject 
of reward or punishment.”” In that unhappy con- 
viction he continued till the day of his death. No- 
thing gave him greater uneasiness than to find, that 
he could not persuade his friends that his state was 
really such as he believed it to be. _This he account- 
ed a charge against his veracity, which he endeavour- 
ed to repel by the strongest and most confident as- 
sertions. At other times, he viewed their increduli- 
ty as a part of that divine judgment by which he 
himself had been deprived of his siscatal existent, 
and believed that, by the all wise but unsearchable de- 
cree of heaven, he was placed beyond the reach of 
divine mercy. For that reason, he, for a long time, 
objected to any prayers being offered up by his friends 
in his behalf; but when his mind became more se- 
rené, he requested that they would pray for him, 
and was consoled by being recommended to the di- 
vine compassion. 

But the most remarkable circumstance in his case, 
and which may be termed peculiar to it, was, that 
while he asserted that he had nothing more than‘a 
material existence, he moe undoubted proofs, both 
by. his conversation and his writings, that his mental 
faculties existed in their full vigour, Having quitted 
the ministry, he retired to the place .of his nativity 
in Somersetshire, where he translated several passages 
of the Greek and Latin poets into English verse ; 
composed various small works for the use of chil- 
dren; and, with great labour, compiled a Diction- 
ary of the Greek: and Latin tongues, with a com- 
péndious list of the themes in both uages.' None 
of these works, however, nor some others written at 
the same time, were ever published ; but, during the 
last two years of his life, having devoted his time 
to religious study, he produced some excellent trea- 
tises in defence of Christianity: 1. « A Sober and 
Charitable Disquisition concerning the Importance 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity, particularly with re- 
gard to Worship, and the Doctrine of Satisfaction.’’ 
2. « A fit Rebuke to a ludicrous Infidel, in some Re- 
marks on Woolston’s Fifth Discourse on the Mira- 
cles of our Saviour, with a Preface, shewing the im- 

ropriety of prosecuting such Writers by the Civil 

owers ;”’——a treatise, says Dr Leland, in his View 
of the Deistical Writers, written with great smart- 
ness and spirit. And, 3. ** A Defence of the Re- 
ligion of Nature, and of the Christian Religion, a- 
gainst the defective Account of the one, and the ex- 
ceptions ae the other, in a Book entitled Chris- 
tianity as old as the Creation ;”,—which Leland styles 
a good and solid answer to Tindal.’” These trea- 
tises were all published in 1732; and although, in 
composing them, it is said he availed himself but lit- 
tle of assistance from books, or from literary con- 
versation, yet they discover a great extent of know- 
ledge, and a mind in its full vigour. To the last of 
these works he had prefixed a dedication to Queen Ca- 
roline, which his friends, from a belief that it wo: ld 


injure the publication, very prudently suppressed,, 
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- During his retirement in the country, he could 
“not be prevailed upon to enjoy the benefit of free air 
Saud exercise; and his sedentary life, joined to his in- 
tense application to study, brought on a complication 
of disorders, which put a period to his existence at 
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-Browne. ‘but which, on account of its singularity, is worthy 
“——\——"_ of -being preserved. * 
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prove him to have been a good scho- 
a and an able bvleont: and, ee he showed him- 
self superior to the opposers of Christianity in argu- 
ment, leat also a zealous advocate no ee eon 
religious liberty. In private life, he appears to have 
been a man whose heart was highly susceptible of 
warm and steady friendship, aud whose mind was filled 


His writin; 


Browne. — 


the close of the same year, 1732, while he was in the 


with an ardent zeal for the interests of pure and prac- 
52d year of his age. 


tical religion. See Biogr. Dict. and Biogr. Brit. (a.¥.) 


* Dedication to Queen Caroline.-—** Madam,—Of all the extraordinary things that have been tendered to your royal hands 
since your first happy arrival in Britain, it may be boldly said, what now bespeaks your majesty’s acceptance isthe chief, Not in 
vitself indeed : it is a trifle unworthy your exalted rank, and what will hardly prove an entertaining amusement to one of your 
majesty’s deep penetration, exact judgment, and fine taste. But on aecount-of the author, who is the first being of the kind, 
and yet without a name, 
** He was once a man, and of some little name; but of no worth, as his present unparaileled case makes but too manifest ; 
for by the immediate hand of an avenging God, his very thinking substance has for more than seven years been continually 
wasting away, till it has wholly perished out of him, if it be not utterly come to nothing. None, no not the least remem- 
brance, of its very ruins remains; not the shadow of an idea is left, nor any sense that so much as one single one, perfect or 
imperfect, whole or diminished, ever did appear toa mind within him, or was perceived by it. : 
** Such a present from such a thing, however worthless in itself, may not be wholly unacceptable to your majesty, the au- 
thor being such as history cannot parallel: and if the fact, which is real and no fiction, nor wrong conceit, obtains credit, it 
must be recorded as the most memorable, and indeed astonishing event in the reign of George II. that a tract composed by 
such a thing, was presented to the illustrious Caroline; his royal consort needs not be added ; fame, if I am not misinformed, 
will tell that with pleasure to all succeeding times. <a 
« He has been informed that your majesty’s piety is as genuine and eminent, as your excellent qualities are great and con- ~ 
spicuous. This can indeed be truly known to the great Searcher of Hearts only. He alone, who can look into them, can dis- 
cern if they are sincere, and if the main intention corresponds with the appearance ; and your majesty cannot take it amiss, 
if such an author hints, that his secret approbation is of infinitely greater value than the commendation of men, who may be 
easily mistaken, and are too apt to flatter their superiors. . ¥ 
«< But if he has been told the truth, such a ease as his will certainly strike your majesty with astonishment, and may raise 
that commiseration in your royal breast, which he has in vain endeavoured to excite in those of his friends; who, by the most 
unreasonable and ill-founded conceit in the world, have imagined, that a thinking being could for seven years together live a 
stranger to his own powers, exercises, operations, and state; and to what the great God has been doing in it, and to it. 
«« If your majesty, in your most retired address to the King of kings, should think of so singular a case, you may perhaps 
make it your devout request, that the_reign of your beloved sovereign and consort may be renowned to all posterity by the re- 
covery of a soul now in the utmost ruin; the restoration of one utterly lost at present amongst men. 
** And should this case affect your royal breast, you will recommend it to the piety and prayers of all the truly devout, who 
have the honour of being known to your majesty ; many such doubtless there are, though courts are not usually the places 
where the devout resort, or where devotion reigns. And it is not improbable, that multitudes of the pious throughout the 
land, may take a case to heart, that, under your majesty’s patronage, comes thus recommended. A, 
** Could such a favour as this restoration be obtained from Heaven hy the prayers of your majesty, with what transports of 
gratitude would the recovered being throw himself at your majesty’s feet: and, adoring the divine power and grace, profess 
himself, madam, your majesty’s most obliged and dutiful servant, Simon Browne.” ; 
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